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G£N£RAL NOT® 


Ora of my abiding memories of the days in the NinetieSi when work under 
and with Bbys Davids became an essential part of my married life, tms 
the foreground-presenoe of three interleaved volumes. These were Bobert 
H. Childers’s Pali Dictionary (a copy bequeathed by him to my husband) 
and the Pali Text Society’s Jmrnal for 1888, almost monopolized by an 
Index of Pali Names by the Swiss scholar Edward Mnller*Hess. Daily 
those interleaved pages were becoming ever more filled, to say nothing 
of marginal additions, so keenly did Rhys Davids record as soon as it 
appeared the New — or shall I say, the Newly-risen from the Once-had- 
becn. 

Even then the question of loyal collaborators in the new Dictionary 
and that of raising funds to print it were exercising energy and patience. 
The Names Dictionary, as leas yet otherwise important, he consigned to 
a list of desirable publications worthy to be included in the programme 
of the Indian Texts Series, a subvention which he had persuaded 
Lord Curzon, at a Calcutta interview, to make. In that list, to give 
prior place to the works of other men, he gave it a place so low down 
that its publication could not come ivithin his lifetime. Others would 
garner and arrange what he had reaped. 

I did not find the assigning of this an easy task. Per a scholar in the 
best sense the work was not creative enough. For the analytical scholar 
its range was too scattered in space and time. And the scholar is a hopeful 
animal who will accept work he has neither time nor serious intention 
to take up without delay. Meanwhile I had to nurse impatience and wait. 

Then a keen and gifted student, once my pupil, consented to fill the 
breach. With Dr. Malalasekera, to undertake is to will to begin work 
there and then. And now, working as menK>f*will work, in the leisure 
intervals of an educational appointment, with yet another large task on 
his shoulders — ^the Mahdivafma-'JP%My published in 1935 — unbaffled by a 
temporary breakdown through over-work, he has come as editor of the 
Names Dictionary to see land ahead. 

He has naturally not rested content with the materials collected by 
Rhys Davids. That collecting came to an end with the end of an earth- 
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life in 1922. Since that date the Pali Text Society has published 28 
voluniea of first editions of texts, and some 14 annotated translations. 
And this is to say nothing of other contributions made elsewise, referring 
to names associated with Buddhist history. Nor is there yet an end to 
all that. For yet a few years the collecting of addenda will be necessary. 
None the less the hour for the book’s appearance is come, and I am 
happy to have been yet here to say so. 

('. A. F. RlfYS DAVIDS 
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NOTE ON THE USE OF THE DICTIONARY 


An effort has been made to avoid repetition as far as possible. Generally 
speakings the information appearing under any particular word should 
not, therefore, be regarded as complete until reference has also been made 
to the words given in that article in Clarendon type. Reference should 
likewise be made to the Appendix given at the end of this Volume. 

The arrangement of words is purely alphabetical — ie,, according to 
the Pali alphabet. Cerebral 1 follows dental 1. There is great dis- 
crepancy in the texts regarding the use of cerebrals, especially j and i}. 
Thus, a word not appearing in its place under the cerebral letter may 
be found under the corresponding dental and vice verm. 

There has been a certain amount of unavoidable confusion in the arrange- 
ment of words beginning with the Pali equivalent for the prefix meaning 
“ junior,** as opposed to HaUL Ri^eforence should be made under all 
three heads, Cula^ Cii|a and Culbi before the search for a word is abandoned. 

There is also lack of uniformity in the texts regarding the use of the 
prefix Mahi. Sometimes it is an integral part of the word, sometimes 
merely an honorific. It is necessary, therefore, to look — e.g., under both 
SaAgharakkhita and Maha^— before the list of possible Sangharakkhita*s 
is exhausted. 

Potential trouble also lurks with regard to the hyphen. Generally 
speaking, the names of Jatakas and Suttas are given without a hyphen— 
e.g., Kapi J&taka, Kavi Sutta — and these words follow the usual order. 
Thus Kapi Sutta is given before Kapittha and Kavl Sutta before Kavl()ha^ 
vana. When a word is hyphened, either because it is a true compound 
or merely for convenience, it is regarded as a single word. The presence 
or absence of a hyphen affects the order, and a certain amount of circum- 
spection is, therefore, requested in looking for compound names, or those 
that, appear to be so. 

The regnal years given for the rulers of Ceylon are taken from the 
chronological table in Geiger’s Translation of the Ciihvafnsay Vol. II., 
pp. ix-xv, and should be regarded as only provisional. A.C.— After Christ. 
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DICTIONARY OF PALI PROPER NAMES 


“ Ma jlrati " Sutta.— A series of questions asked by a deva and the 
Buddha’s answers. The firet question is, “ What doth decay and what 
doth not The answer is that material shapes of mortals decay, 
but not their name.* 

' 8. i. 43. 

** Ma tamhi " Sutta.— The body is not yours nor is it any other’s. 
It is lirougbt about by actioneiU the past, etc. Thus does the Ariyan 
disciple comprehend the causal law.* This sutta influenced Pftamalla 
Thera to join the Order.* 

• S. ii. 64. > MA. i. 100. 

**lia tumhika" Vagga.— The fourth chapter of the 
Saipyutta.* 

• .S. iii. 3.3-42. 

1 . “ Na tumhhkaqi ** Sutta. — “ None of the khaiulhas belong to you, 
therefore they should be put away. The putting of them away will 
bo for your profit aud welfare.”* 

> 8. iii. 33-4. 


2. “ Na tumhhkaip *' Sutta. The eye is not yours, nor objeots, 
nor cyc-consciousnoss — oven so with the other senses. They should 
therefore be put away.- Such putting away is for your profit and 
welfare.”* 

» S. iv. 81-2. 

“ Na dubbhiya ” 8utta.-Sakka once made up his mind not to betray 
even his enemy. Soon after, Vq^tti, discerning his thoughts, 
approached him. Sakka wished to take him prisoner, but Vepacitti 
undertook to show him no treachery.* 

> S. i. m. 

** Na lantl '* Sutta.— A set of verses spoken before the Buddha by 
a number of Satnllapa devas on hew to esoape sense-desires. Mogha* 

II. 1 
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rija was present, and, by asking a question of the Buddha, he helped 
to clear away a possible misunderstanding.^ 

1 S. i. 22 t; SA. i. 50. 

“ Na hot! TathSgata*’ Sutta. — One of the many views existing tn the 
world due to want of enlightenment.* 

» S. iii. 215. 

Nakaiiibi]u« — A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.* 

» Cv. Ixxvli. 75. 

1. Nakula. — Second of the five sons of King Pap^U* the others being 

AJjuna^ Bhlmasena, Tudhittbila and Sataadeva. All of them became 
husbands of Ka^bd 

» J. V. 424, 420. 

2 . Nakula.— A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.' 

» C\. Ixxu. 139, 

3. Nakula. — One of the chief lay su])portor8 of AtthadassI Buddha.* 

» Hu. XV. 21. 

4. Nakula.— Sou of Nakulaplta and Nakulamitft. There is nothing 
further recorded of him.* 

* SA. ii. 181. 

Nakula Jaiaka (No. 165). — The Bodhisatta wae once an ascetic in 
the Himalayas. Near his walk lived a mongoose hnd a snake who 
were alwa 3 rB quarrelling. He preached to them the virtues of amity 
and dispelled their suspicions of each other. 

The story was related to two of Pasenadl’s officers, who were always 
quarrelling. For details see the Uraga J&taka (No. 164). The two 
noblemen are identified with the two animals.* 

‘ J. ii. 62 ff. 

1. Nakula Sutta. — Becords the incident of the grievous illness of 
Nakttlapltfty when his wife admonished him to be calm and oolleoted» 
saying there was no reason to be fretful.* 


' A. Hh 295. 
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2. Ibdnila Sutta.— Hskulainitt visits the Buddha at Hiesakaltvmi. 
The Buddha tells her of eight qualities which will secure for a woman 
birth among the HaBlpahiylka^evas.^ 

* A. ir. 268 f.; up, ibid,, m f. 

Kakolaiiagara. — A village in Ceylon, near GnttasUa* When Gutta- 
sala was destroyed by bandits, an arahant theri, with a young nun, 
came to this village, and there she was seen by Thera Mahtoftga of 
KilavalUmaodapa, sitting at the foot of a tree. The thera offered her 
food, but she had no bowl, and the them lent her his. We are told that, 
as a result, he never liad trouble in obtaining alms.^ 

^ DhSA. 298 f. 

Nakalanlgama.— The villain in which lived Nakuli (3).^ 

» BuA. 163. 

Nakulapitt and HakulamitiL'^A man and his wife, householders of 
Sui|isumAraglri in the Bbagga-country. When the Buddha visited the 
village and stayed at Bhesakal&vana, they weilli to see him. They 
immediately fell at his feet, calling him son and asli^g why he had 
l>een so long away. It is said that they had been the Bodhisatta’s 
parents for five hundred births and his near relations for many more. 
The Buddha preached to them and they became sotapannas. The 
Buddha visited their village once more when they were old. They 
entertained him, telling of their devotion to eaoh other in this life 
and asking for a teaching which should keep them likewise together in 
after-life. The Buddha referred to this in the assembly of the Sangha, 
declaring them to be the most intimate companions (eissdsiH) among 
his disciples.^ 

Once, when Nakulapita lay grievously ill* his wife noticed that he 
was fretful with anxiety. She assured him there was no need for 
anxiety on his part, either on behalf of her or his children. She spoke 
with such conviction that Nakulapita regained his composure of mind 
and grew well. Later he visited the Buddha and told him of this, and 
was congratulated by the Buddha on having such an excellent wife.* 

The Saipyutta Nikaya* contains records of conversations between 
Nakulapita and the Buddha. Both husband and wife are mentioned 
in lists of eminent disciples.* 

^ A i. 26; ii* 61 f.; AA. i. 216 f., 246; a sermon preached to Nakulam&ti. 
iL 614; aA. IL 182. j (See MaMa Sutta 2.) 

* A.iii.295ff. I « £. 9 ., A iii. 465; iv. 848. 

* 8.iiLlff.siv. 116; A.iv<26Soontaina | 
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It 18 said that” Nakulapita’s desire for eminence was first conceived 
in the time of Padamuttara Buddha. He was then a householder of 
Haipaavatt, and was present at an assembly where the Buddha declared 
someone to be chief of the vissdsikas, 

• A. i. 216. 

NakulapltS Vagga.— The first chapter of the Khandha Saipyutta.^ 

‘ 8. iii. 1-21. 


1. Kakulapltd Sutta.— Makulapiti visits the Buddha at Bhesaka- 
lavana and asks for a teaching to comfort him since he is now old and 
always ailing. The Buddha advises him to train his mind. Naku* 
lapita then visits Sftriputta and asks him to explain the Buddha's 
teaching on this point. Sariputta explains in detail that training of 
the mind implies the getting rid of thoughts of self with regard to the 
khandhas} 

* 8. iii. 1 ff. 

2. Nakulapitd Suita.— Nakulapita visits the Buddha at Bhesaka- 
)ftvana and asks him why some beings are wholly set free in this very 
life, while others are not. This has to do with grasping, says the 
Buddha, and then proceeds to explain it.* 

‘ 8. i\. 107, lie. 


1. Nakuli.— The chief woman disciple of Sobhita Buddha.* 

» Bu. vii. 22; J. i. 35. 

2. Nakulft. — Chief of the lay women who supported Sobhita Buddha.* 

' Bu. vii. 23. 

3. Nakulft.— Daughter of the setthi of NakuIaQlfama. She gave 
a meal of milk-rice to Sumedha Buddha just before his Enlightenment.* 

» BuA. 163. 

Nakkhatta J&taka (No. 49).— Two parties, having arranged a 
marriage, fix a day for it to take place. The bridegroom's party consult 
their family ascetic who, piqued at not having been asked before, 
declare that the chosen day is unlucky. The bride's family, after 
waiting a while, give their daughter to another. When the first bride- 
groom comes later to claim her, he is charged with lack of common 
courtesy and a wrangle ensues, which is settled by a wise man who 
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Matmintto] 

points out that all the trouble is due to the foolish habit of consulting 
stars. 

The story is related in reference to two parties of SivattU whose 
plans are similarly thwarted by a naked ascetic. The characters in 
both stories are the same, sa3rB the Buddha.^ 

» J. i 257 flF. 


1. Nakhaslkhi Sutta.— Preached at JetaVMUL Even as the mighty 
earth is many times greater than the pinch of dust taken on the tip 
of one's finger-nail, so also is the HI, destroyed by the Ariyan disciple 
of vision and understanding, greater than the III which remains un- 
destroyed.^ 

‘ S. ii. 133. 


2. Nakhaslkhi Sutta, — Simile the same as the above. Even so are 
the beings born elsewhere and not among humans greater by far than 
those bom among humans/ 

* S. ii. 263. 

3. Nakhaslkhi Sutia. — No material form, even as much as can be 
taken up on the tip of the finger-nail, is impermanent. It is the same 
with the other khandkas. Therefore is the holy life set forth for the 
utter destruction of suffering/ 

» iii. 147. 

4. Nakhaslkhi Sutta. Same as No. 1.' 

* 8. V. 459. 

Nakhi-*oetiya. — A holy shrine in Ceylon (at Anuridhapura ?). It is 
mentioned among places at which festivals were held by Klttblrlri- 
laslha/ 

* Cv. roix. 38. 


Nagara. — The name of King Madda*s capital (?).' 

» J. V. 310. 

Nagara Sutta. — The Buddha tells the monks how, before his En- 
lightenment, he was worried by the existence of birth, old age, decay 
and death in the world, and how, gradually, he disoovered the con- 
ditions that caused their coming-to-be and their cessation. There- 
upon knowledge arose in him and insight. Just as, when a man, faring 
through a forest, comes upon an ancient city and annottnoes his 
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diBcoTery to tte king, who has the city restored, so did the Buddha 
see the ancient path traversed by the Enlightened Ones of the past 
and declare it to many, to devas and to men.^ 

* 6. ii. 104 ff. 

Nagaraka (v.l Nahgaraka).— A Sakyan township near Hedata|ttmpa. 

From there Pasenadl, accompanied by IMlgha-KirksfaQa, paid his last 
visit to the Buddha, as recorded in the Dhammacetiya Sutta.^ 

The Buddha evidently once stayed in Nagaraka, for in the Cfl]a- 
Sufifiatt Sutta,^ Ananda is reported as reminding the Buddha that once, 
while staying at Nagaraka, the Buddha had remarked that he lived 
“ with the Void a great deal/’ 

* M. ii. 118. • Ibid./in. 104. 

Magarakluugidft-— A section of the Bhdrldatta J&taka, dealing with 
the marriage of Samudda]& to Dhataratfha/ 

* J. vi. 167. 

Nagaragalla. — A village in Ceylon gifted by Mahlnda I. for the niain< 
tenance of a nunnery built by him.‘ 

* Cv. xlriii. 36. 

Nsgarapavesana-kha^dA.- -A section of the BhurUatta Jdtaka, 

which deals with the capture of the Bodbisatta by AlamUyana and his 
ultimate release by Sudassana and Acoimukhi/ 

» J. vi. 197. 

Nagaravinda. — A brahmin village in Kosala where the Buddha once 
stayed during a tour and where he preached the Nagaravlndqfya 

Sutta/ 

» M. iU. 290. 

Nagaravindeyya Sutta.— Preached to the brahmins of Nataravllida? 

One should honour and reverence only such Wanderers as have shed 
lust and hate and folly, have a tranquil heart, and walk in the paths 
of righteousness. Such Wanderers dwell in remote solitudes where 
there exists nothing which might excite their senses.^ 

> M. iii. 290ff. 

Hagarfipama Suita.— The seven defences and the four kinds of 
supplies which make a king's frontier fortress unassailable by enemies 
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and the corresponding qualities in a noble disciple which render him 
unassailable by H&ra/ 

» A. iv. 106 ff. 

Nagga Vagga. — The third section of the PScittiya in the BhlUduiSl 
Vlbbafkga/ 

‘ Vin. iv. 276>88. 

Haggall.— A king of KasminpCtendlifiB, his capital being TakkadU. 
One day, while sitting on the terrace of his palacci he saw a woman 
grinding perfume, wearing a jewelled bracelet on each hand. After 
a while, she put l>oth bracelets on one hand and they started jingling. 
This set the king thinking on the virtues of solitude, and he became 
a Pacceka Buddha. Ho joined Kara^d^ Dnm innth a and Miini» who 
also became Pacceka Buddhas.^ 

» J. iii. 377, 381. 

Vaggadlpa. — An island where the children of Vijaya and of his com- 
panions landed on being expelled from UL|a/ 

» Mhv. vi. 45; Dpv. ix. 13. 


Naftgaraka.— See Hagaraka. 

NaAgabkttla Thera. — An arahant. He was originally a very poor man. 
A monk of Jetavana, sei'ing him clad in a loin-cloth, carrying a plough 
on his shoulder, suggested to him that he should become a monk. He 
was ordained, and, at his teacher’s suggestion, hung his loin-cloth and 
plough on a tree near the monastery. He was called Nahgalakula 
(ploughman) on account of his former calling. Whenever he felt 
discontented with monastic life, he would go to the tree and blame 
himself for his shamelessness in harbouring thoughts of returning to his 
former life. On being asked where ho went, ho would say “ to my 
teacher." One day he became an arahant, and when asked why he 
no longer wont to his teacher, he answered that the need was no more. 
This was reported to the Buddha, who praised the monk for his self- 
admonition.^ 

‘ DhA. iv. 116-17. 

HabgaUsa Jitaka (No. 123),— Once the Bodhisatta was a brahmin 
teacher, and among his five hundred pupils was a very foolish but 
devoted youth, who had a knack of saying the wrong thing. Hoping 
to cure him, the Bodhisatta asked him to report anything which he saw. 
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One day the youth saw a snake, and on being asked by the Bodhisatta 
how it looked, he answered, “ like the shaft of a plough ” (nmgaUsa). 
The Bodhisatta thought the simile good, but when it was used again 
about an elephant, a sugar-cane, molasses and even curds and milk, 
he realized that the boy was hopeless. The story was told in reference 
to L&}ttdftyl, who never made an appropriate remark. Laludayi is 
identified with the youth.^ 

* J. i. 446 ff. 

Naftguttha jfitaka (No. 144).— Once the Bodhisatta was born in a 
brahmin family in the North Country, and on the day of his birth 
his parents lit for him a sacrificial fire. When he grew up, family life 
having no attractions for him, he took the fire to a hermitage in the 
forest and there tended it. One day he was given a cow in lieu of fee, 
and, wishing to sacrifice it to the Lord of Fire, he left it by the fire and 
went to the village in search of salt. When he returned he found that 
thieves had eaten the cow, leaving only the hide and the tail. Disgusted 
that the Lord of Fire could not even guard his own possessions, he put 
out the fire and became a recluse. 

The story was related in reference to a question as to whether the 
Ajivikas — some of whom lived behind Jetavana — obtained any merit 
through the practice of their diflicult penances.^ 

» J. i. 493 ff. 


Nacea j&taka (No. 32). — When the world was yet young, a golden 
swan, who had been elected king of the birds, had a lovely daughter, 
and to her he promised the boon of being allowed to choose her own 
husband. When all the birds were assembled, she gazed on them, 
and, by reason of his beautiful colouring, chose the peacock. Over- 
joyed by his good fortune, the peacock spread his feathers and began 
to dance, thus exposing himself, and feeling no shame. The swan- 
king was so shocked by this lack of modesty that he gave his daughter 
to a young swan. 

The story was related in reference to a monk who was charged before 
the Buddha with possessing too many clothes. On being questioned 
by the Buddha, he removed all his clothes and stood naked in the 
assembly. The people expressed disgust at his behaviour, and he 
became a layman. He is identified with the peacock of the story.^ 

* J. i. 206 ff. The story is sculptured in Bharhut; see Stupa of Bharhut. 
Pb xxvii. (11). 
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Naoea Sutta. — Few are they who abstain from witnessing exhibitions 
of dancing and singing, more numerous they who do not.^ 

' S. V. 470. 

NaJJupama, — Ninety-four kappas ago there was five hundred kings 
of this name, all previous births of Uppidahatthlya (VaQlya) Thera/ 
v,l Sabbupasama. 

^ Ap i. 141; ThagA. i. 125. 

Matakuvera. — A musician of the king of Benares, whose queen was 
Kakfiti. For details see the K&k&ti Jfttaka/ 

Natekuvera is identified with the discontented monk with reference 
to whom the Jataka was preached. 

^ J* iii. 91 ff. ; v. 424. 

Natapubbaka. — The name given to two monks who were once mimes. 
Later, they joined the Order and became arahants.^ 

1 DhA. iv. 224, 226. 

Nataipda)ha Vagga. — The sixth chapter of the Duka Nipata of the 
Jataka Commentary.^ 

» J. ii. 139-64. 

“ Natthl ” Sutta. — A discussion on the annihilation views — elsewhere 
ascribed to Ajita Kesakambala (q.v ,) — that there is no value in doing 
good, there are no holy men, etc. The Buddha explains that such 
views disappear when the Ariyan disciple gets rid of his doubts and 
becomes a sotapanna.' 

‘ S. iii. 206 f. 

** Natthi-putta-sama ” Sutta. — Records a conversation between a 
deva and the Buddha. The deva mentions certain things considered 
as unique and the Buddha gives a different list.^ 

» S. i. 6. 

1. Nadi Sutta. — Just as a man who, when carried away by a moun- 
tain torrent, clings to grasses and reeds growing on the bank, which, 
however, break and he is destroyed, so does the man, who clings to 
various wrong beliefs — such as that the body is self — come by his 
undoing.^ 

1 S. iii. 137. 
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2. HlAl Stltta^ — ^It is as impossible to persuade a monk, devoted to 
detachment, to return to the lower life, as it would be to make the 
eastward-flowing Ganges to flow westward.' 

» S. V. 63; cp, iv. 191 ; v. 136, 300. 

Hadl-Kassapa.— -Brother of Univela-Kassapa and one of the Tebh&- 
tlka^atlU. He received his name from living on the bank of the 
Nerafi]ar& at the head of three hundred ascetics.' For his story see 
s.v, Umvela-Kassapa. 

‘ Thag. 340-44; ThagA. i. 434, etc. 


Nadlbhapd^fln^A* — A village in Rohapa» mentioned in the campaigns 

of ParakkamaMhu I.' 

‘ Cv. Ixxv. 104; see also Cv. Trs. ii. 66, n. 1. 


1. Na&da Thera.— Son of Suddhodana and MahapaJ&patl, and there- 
fore half-brother of the Buddha.' On the third day of the Buddha’s 
visit to KapilavatthUi after the Enlightenment, the Buddha went to 
Nanda’s house, where festivities were in progress in honour of Nanda’s 
coronation and marriage to lanapadakaly&h! Nandi. The Buddha 
wished Nanda good fortune and handed him his bowl to be taken to 
the vihara. Nanda, thereupon, accompanied the Buddha out of the 
palace. Janapadakalyani, seeing him go, asked him to return quickly. 
Once inside the vihara, however, the Buddha asked Nanda to become 
a monk, and he, unable to refuse the request, agreed with reluctance. 
But as the days passed he was tormented with thoughts of his beloved, 
and became very downcast and despondent, and his health suffered. 
The Buddha suggested that they should visit the Himalaya. On the 
way there, he showed Nanda the charred remains of a female monkey 
and asked him whether Janapadakalyani were more beautiful than 
that. The answer was in the affirmative. The Buddha then took 
him to T&vatiqisa where SaklCa, with his most beautiful nymphs, waited 
on them. In answer to a question by the Buddha, Nanda admitted 
that these nymphs were far more attractive than Janapadakalyani, 
and the Buddha promised him one' as wife if he would live the monastic 
life, Nanda was all eagerness and readily agreed. On their return 
to Jetavana the Buddha related this story to the eighty chief disciples, 
and when they questioned Nanda, he felt greatly ashamed of his lust- 


‘ He was only a few days younger 
than the Buddha, and when the Buddha’s 
mother died, Paj&patl gave her own 


child to nurses and suckled the Buddha 
herself (AA. i. 186). 
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fdlneas. Bummoniiig all his coinage, he strove hard and, ijlilM) long 
time, attained araliantship. He thereupon came to the Bdddha and 
absolved him from his promise.' When the Buddha was told of 
Nanda’s arahantship by a devata, he related the Saftgimftvaeara 
Jfttaka (q,v.) to show how, in the past, too, Nanda had been quick to 
follow advice. He also related the story of KappUfS (q,v,) and his 
donkey to show that it was not the first time that Nanda had been 
won to obedience by the lUre of the female sex. The male donkey 
in the story was Nanda and the female donkey Janapadakalyanl.* 
Nanda is identified with the sub-king (upardjd) in the Kniudhamma 
Jfttaka iq.v.). 

Later, on seeing how eminently Nanda was trained in self-control, 
the Buddha declared him chief among his disciples in that respect 
(indriy^su guttadvdrdv^am), Nanda had aspired to this eminence in 
the time of Padumuttara Buddha. In the time of Atthadassi Buddha 
he was a tortoise in the river Vinatft, and, seeing the Buddha on the 
bank waiting to cross, he took him over to the other side on his back.' 
He is said to have been called Nanda because his birth brought joy to 
his kinsmen. The Apadana* says he was of golden hue, as reward 
for a gift of a costly robe given by him to Padumuttara. One hundred 
thousand kappas ago he became king four times under the name of 
Cela. Sixty thousand kappas ago he was again king in four births, 
under the name of Upacela. Later, five thousand kappas ago, he was 
four times cakkavatti, and his name then, too, was Cela. 

Nanda was very beautiful, and was only four inches shorter than the 
Buddha. He once wore a robe made according to the dimensions of 
the Buddha's robe. Discovering this, the Buddha chided him for his 
presumption.® The Ahguttara Nikaya’ contains a discourse in which 
the Buddha discusses Nanda's claim to have achieved self-control 
in all things. 

He is probably to be identified with Tarapiya Thera of the Apadana.® 


* Thag. 157 f.; J. i. 91; ii. 92 fF.; 
Ud. iii. 2; DhA. i. 96-105; UdA. 168 if.; 
SNA. 273 f. 

* DhA. J. 103 f. 

* A. i. 25; AA. i. 174 f.; ThagA. i, 
276 flf. 

* i. 57. 

* Vin. iv. 173; perhaps this is another 
version of the story found at S. ii. 281. 
There, Nanda is said to have donned a 
robe which was pressed on both sides, 
painted his face, and gone to see the 


Buddha, carrying a bright bowl. The 
Buddha chided him, and Nanda thereupon 
I became a forest-dweller and a rag- 
vobeman. Buddhaghosa (SA* ii. 174) says 
that Nanda dressed himself up in order 
to evoke some comment from the Buddha 
— either approval, so that he might dress 
I thus for the reotainder of his life, or 
censure, in which case he would put 
on rag robes and dwell in the forest. 

, » A. iv. 166 f. 

• ii. 428; cp. ThagA. i. 277. 
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2. Nandt. — Called Nanda-mfi^ava* One of the chief disciples of 

Bavarf; he visited the Buddha. His conversation with the Buddha is 
recorded in the Nanda-mfi^avaptteehft Later, he became an^ 

arahant.^ 

^ SN. vs 1007, 1124. 

3. Nanda. — Called Nanda-Oop&laka. He was a cowherd of KosambL 

One day he heard the Buddha preach to the monks, using as simile a 
log of wood — how, in certain circumstances, it finds its way direct to 
the sea — and how, similarly, a monk may reach nibbana. Nanda 
asked permission to join the Order. But the Buddha insisted that 
he should first return the cattle, for which he was responsible, to their 
owners. Nanda did so, and was then ordained, becoming an arahant 
soon after.^ 

* S. iv. 181. 

4. Nanda Thera. — An arahant. In the past he was once a hunter, 
and, while wandering in the forest, he saw a Pacceka Buddha named 
Anuruddha. He built for the Buddha a hut thatched with lotus- 
flowers, and, having listened to the Buddha’s preaching, became a 
monk. Soon after he fell ill, died, and was born in Tusita. He 
possessed the power of travelling through the air and of walking over 
the sea. In this birth he visited the Buddha and questioned him 
regarding the “ further shore.** At the end of the conversation he 
became an arahant.^ 

He is probably identical with No. 3 above.* 

' Ap. ii. 350 f. correspond with Nanda Thera’s questions 

* See DA. i. 122, wheie Nanda-Gopala- about the “ further shore.” 
ka’s questions are given; these seem to 


5. Nanda.— A herdsman of Anathapip^ika^ living in Sftvatthi. He 

was rich and tended the king’s cattle as well. He often went to 
Anathapi^dika’s house with gifts, and there he saw and heard the 
Buddha. He invited the Buddha to his house, but his invitation was 
not accepted for some time, until his wisdom should be ripe. But at 
last the Buddha paid him a visit, lasting seven days, and Nanda enter- 
tained him and his monks with the choicest foods. On the seventh 
day the Buddha preached to him and he became a sotapanna. He 
accompanied the Buddha part of the way back to the vihara, but, on 
his return journey, was killed by a hunter’s arrow.^ 

^ DhA. i. 322 f. 
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6. Nanda-^m&Qava, — A former incarnation of Subhfkti Thm (q,v,) 
in the time of Padumuttara Buddha. He was a maAdsd2a-brahmin 
of Haqisavati, and later became an ascetic at the head of forty-four 
thousand Jatilas. After thirty thousand years, Padumuttara visited 
him in the forest, and, later, ten thousand of his followers joined the 
Buddha. Nanda provided them all with seats made of heavenly 
flowers, the Buddha's being one league in height. Nanda stood by the 
Buddha for seven days, holding an umbrella made of flowers. Nanda 
and the rest of his disciples joined the Order, and all except Nanda 
became arahants, he being born in the Brahma-world after death. 
Later, for five hundred births he was a forest-dweller living alone on 
Mount Nisabha in Himava. He was king of the devas for eighty 
births.^ He evidently belonged to the Kosiya-gotta.‘ 

» Ap. i. 67; ThagA. i. 17 f.; AA. i. 124 f. * Ap. i. 67. 


7. Nanda. — A disciple of a Pacceka Buddha named Sabbftbhlbhu. 
The Bodhisatta was then a drunkard, named Munali, and abused Nanda. 
It was a result of this that Ciflca slandered the Buddha (Gotama).^ 

1 Ap. i. 299; UdA. 264. 


8. Nanda. — A devaputta who visited the Buddha and had a con- 
versation with him.^ 


» S. i. 62. 


9. Nanda. — One of the three palaces occupied by Vlpassi Buddha 
in his last lay-life.^ 


^ Bu. XX. 24. 


10. Nanda. — ^One of the chief lay supporters of Sikhl Buddha.^ 
v.l Canda. 


1 BuA. 204. 


11. Nanda. — King of Benares, a former birth of Mahft Ka$sapa. 
He belonged to a poor family, but, owing to his merit in having covered 
Kassapa Buddha's cetiya with a golden coverlet, he came to be crowned 
king of Benares. He had a kapparubkha^ which provided him and his 
subjects with divine .robes. With the help of his queen — who became 
BhaddakapiU in this life — ^he held a great almsgiving to five hundred 
Pacceka Buddhas, led by HHaUpaduma^ and entertained them up to 
the time of their death. Nanda was away, quelling a frontier rebellion, 
at the time of their death. On his return, he gave over his kingdom 
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to his eldest son and became an ascetic.^ Nanda's wealth was pro- 
verbiaL* 

* Ap. ii. 582; ThagA. ii. 139 £f.; SA. once given his shawl to aPacceka Buddha 
ii 140 f. ; the story is also found at PvA. for a robe; see also ThigA. 72. 

73 £f.; there it is said that Nanda was * E.g., Pv. ii. 1 (vs. 16), iii. 2 (vs. 
granted divine clothes because he had 16). 

12. Nanda. — One of the chief lay supporters of HaAgala Buddha.^ 

* Bu. xxii. 26. 

13. Nanda. — Oenerally known as Nanda Vacoha. Mentioned in a 
list of well-known leaders of the Ajivakas. They were declared by 
Pura^a Kassapa, in his classihcation of the chalahhijdtas^ to be parama- 
sukkdbhijdtas} There seems to be some uncertainty as to Nanda's 
name. The list in which the name occurs runs as follows: Nanda 
Vaccho, Kiso Sankicco, Makkhali Gosalo. The Sutta Nipata Com- 
mentary^ seems to treat Nanda and Vaccha as two distinct persons. 
The Majjhima Commentary,* however, says that Nanda was his 
personal name and Vaccha that of his gotta. 

The austerities practised by Nanda Vaccha are detailed in the Mahd 
Saccaka Sutta.^ Elsewhere* the Buddha is reported as saying that 
though the Ajivakas had existed for a long time, they had only pro- 
duced three distinguished leaders: Nanda Vaccha, Kisa Sankicca and 
Makkhali Gosala. 

> A. iii. 384; DA. i. 162; 8KA. i. 372, * SNA. i. .372. 

etc. ; but see MA. ii. 632, where they rank ® MA. i. 463; see also M. i. 624. 

lower than the Ajivakas, who are there | * M. i. 238. 

considered as the parama-eukkdbhijatob, I ® Ibid.f 524. 

14. Nanda. — A slave, born in this life as the co-resident of Sftrlputta. 
For his story see the Nanda Jataka. 

15. Nanda. — A brahmin of TakkasU^ learned in the Vedas, who 
supported his parents. He related fg||pr w^erses to Jayaddfsa^ seated 
on a throne* and earned four thousand pieces of money. !tor details 

see the Jayaddisa J&taka.^ 

This is evidently the same story as that j^elated in the MabA Sntosomn 
Ifttaka.* There Nanda is said to have learnt the id;anzae from Kassnpa 
Buddha, and to have come expressly to Indapatta in order to teach them 
to Sntnsoma. Nanda is identified with Anandn.’ 

^ J.v. 23ff. I •ibid., 611. For details see Mah& 

• J. V, 476 f., 483. ( Sutasoma d&taka. 



16. Nanda. — Called Nandakuinfttm* A brahmin asoetic> brother 
of the Bodhisatta in his birth as Bona. Kanda ia identified with 

Ananda. For details see Sona-Nanda 

^ J. V. 312 ff. 

17. Nanda. — A brahmin, mentioned in the MUmdapafUia^ as having 
been swallowed up by the eai^h for having insulted the Buddha and 
his disciples. 

‘ p. 101. This probably refers to the by MA. ii. 814, where UppalavaigLO&'s 
brahmin Ananda (g.v.) who raped Up- . s^ueer is called Nanda^40ftftUavaka. 
palavappa (DhA. ii. 49); this ia confirmed ' 

18. Nanda.— See Nandopananda. 

19. Nanda Kumdpuita Thera. was born in Ve{ukapda 
Avanti and his mother was Kuma. Having heard S&riputta preach, 
he entered the Order, visiting the Buddha later. From the Buddha 
he obtained a formula of meditation and became an arahant.^ He 
had a friend named Sudanta (also called Vfisula) who, too, became an 
arahant.^ In the time of Vipassi Buddha, Nanda was an ascetic, and, 
having seen the Buddha in the royal park at Bandhuinat!^ gave him 
oil to massage his feet. He is probably to be identified with Abbhaft- 
Janad&yaka of the Apadana.^ 

' Thag. vs. 36; ThagA. i. 100. ■ Ibid., 101. * Ap. ii. 456. 

20. Nanda. — Nine kings, called the Nava-Nanda, reigned in India 
after the dynasty of K&lisoka and his sons.^ The first of the Nava- 
Nanda was a bandit who captured the throne. Their names are given 
in the Mahdbodhivamsa^ as follows ; Uggasena-Nanda, Panduka-Nanda, 
Pau4dgati-Nanda, Bhutapala-Nanda, Rat^thapala-Nanda, Govisa^aka* 
Nanda, Dasasiddhaka-Nanda, Kevatta-Nanda and Dhana<Nanda. 
The last was killed by Gandagutta with the help of C&pakka, and his 
throne was seized. The nine Nandas together reigned for twenty-two 
years. 

^ Mhv. V. 15. ■ p. 98; for details see MT- 177*9. 

21. Nanda. — There were o^oe two butchers named Nanda. One day 
they killed a cow, and the younger asked that he might take the head 
and the tail as he had many children. The elder lef usffid and was killed 
by the other. But the murderer had no peace of mind thereaftety 
andi on his deaths was bom in hell.^ 

^ ItvA. 82; also AAi, u 296; but hm the names are not mentioned. 
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22. Nanda. — A distinguished monk in the time of Parakkamab&htt I. 
He lived in the Selantara monastery, and was appointed Head of the 
three fraternities in Roba^a.^ 

‘ Cv. Ixxviii. 10. 


23. Nanda. — A butcher who killed cattle for fifty years. One day, 
having no meat, he cut ofi the tongue of a living ox, fried it and started 
eating it. His own tongue foil on to his plate. He died in great 
agony and was born in hell.^ 

1 MA. ii. 814. 


24. Nanda, — The Isigili Sutta mentions four Pacceka Buddhas of 
this name.^ 


‘ M. iii. 70. 


25. Nanda.— See s,v. Nandaka, 


Nanda Jdtaka (No. 39). — The Bodhisatta was once born as a squire, 
and he had as friend another squire who was old and whose young wife 
bore him a son. In order that the son might not be deprived of his 
wealth, the old squire took his slave Nanda into his confidence and 
buried the money, charging Nanda to deliver it to his son after his 
death. The old man died and, at his mother’s suggestion, the son 
asked Nanda to show him where the wealth was buried. Nanda took 
him to the place in the forest, but as soon as he started digging, the 
thought of being able to get the money for himself so elated him that 
he started abusing his master. The young man pretended not to 
hear, and said they would go some other time. Several times the 
same thing happened, and at last the son decided to consult his 
father’s friend, the Bodhisatta. The latter told him to note whete 
Nanda started digging, and then to dig there himself and so get the 
treasure. This he did and found the money, which he made Nanda 
carry home. 

The story was related in reference to a co-resident of Sariputta, He 
was by nature very modest, but when he went on tour the attentions 
he received made him proud and insolent. He is identified with Nanda 
of the Jataka.^ 

^ J. i. 224 ff. 

Nanda Vagga, — The third chapter of the Udana.^ 

» Ud. 21-33. 
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1. Nanda Sutta.— Nanda-devaputta visits the Buddha and recites 
a stanza to the effect that men should acquire merit in order to obtain 
bliss. The Buddha tells him that men should rather aspire to final 
peace. 

^ S. i. 62; cp. S. i. 2, where the same verses are given. 

2. Nanda Sutta. — Becords the incident of the chiding of Nanda 
Thera (see Nanda 1) by the Buddha for wearing attractive robes and 
painting his eyes.^ 

* S. ii. 281. 

3. Nanda Sutta.- The Buddha relates how Nanda Thera is eminent 
in his restraint of the senses, his moderation in food, his wakefulness 
and his mindfulness.^ 

1 A. iv. 166 ff. 

1. Nandaka (v.l. Nanda) Thera.— A householder of S&vatthi.^ Having 
entered the Order after hearing a sermon of the Buddha, he developed 
insight and soon attained arahantship. Once, at the Buddha's 
request, he preached a sermon to the nuns; on the first day they became 
sotapannas, and, on the second, five hundred of them attained arahant- 
ship. From that time the Buddha declared him foremost among 
exhorters of the nuns.” The Therctgdthd? contains several verses uttered 
by him to a woman to whom he was once married. She met him 
begging alms in Savatthi and smiled to him with sinful heart. 

His aspiration after eminence was formed in the time of Padumuttara 
Buddha, when he heard a disciple of that Buddha declared foremost 
among exhorters of nuns. He offered the Buddha a very costly robe 
and illuminated his bodhi-tree. In the time of Kakusandha Buddha 
he was a karavika-hiid and delighted the Buddha with his song. Later, 
he was a peacock, and sang three times daily at the door of a Pacceka 
Buddha's cell.^ 

^ The Apadana(ii. 499) says he belonged of his colleagues who might suggest 
to a rich clan of merchants and that that ho wished to see his former com- 
he entered the Order at the ceremoifj^ panions. He, therefore, sent another 
of dedication of Jetavana. monkin his place; but the Buddha, know- 

* A. i. 25. The sermon he preached ing that only Nanda's preaching would 
is known as the Nandakovftda Sutta effect the nuns' release, insisted on his 
(j.v.). The Ahguttara Commentary (i. going. 

173) says that the nuns were S&kyan ■ vs. 279-82. 

maidens who had entered the Order with * ThagA. i. 384 f. The Apadana 

Paj&patl. At first Nandaka was reluct- verses given in this context differ from 

ant to preach to them, they having those given in the Apad&na itself (ii 

been his wives in a previous birth when 499 f.). 
he was king, and he feared the calumny j 

n. •» 
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The AAguttara Nikaya attributes two discourses to Nandaka. The 
first* was preached at the Migftram&tupasUa and takes the form of a 
discussion with S&Jha, Migara's grandson, and Roluugia, PekkhU^ijra^S 
grandson — on greed, covetousness, malice and delusion, and the benefits 
following their destruction. The second discourse is a sermon addressed 
to the monks at the waiting-hall at Jetavana. It is said that the 
Buddha was attracted to the spot by the sound of Nandaka’s preaching, 
and, finding the door locked, stood for a long time outside, listening.* 
When his back began to ache he knocked at the door, and, having 
entered, told Nandaka that he had been waiting until the end of his 
discourse to speak to him. Nandaka expressed his regret that he 
should have kept the Buddha waiting and pleaded ignorance of his 
presence. The Buddha, conscious of Nandaka's remorse, went on to 
praise his sermon, and said that the preaching of such sermons was 
the duty of all pious monks. When the Buddha left, Nandaka resumed 
his sermon, and told his audience of the five results of listening* to the 
Dhamma in due season. 

The Majjhima Commentary’ states that Nandaka was once the leader 
of a guild of five hundred slaves of Benares and that Paj&pati GotaiUl 
was his vife. One day, while fetching water, his wife noticed five 
hundred Pacceka Buddhas enter the city, and, on her return, she 
witnessed their departure. On enquiry, she learnt that they had applied 
to a merchant for lodgings for the rainy season, but that he had been 
unable to help. She undertook the care of them and, having enlisted 
the support of all her companions and their husbands, she and her 
husband ministered to the Pacceka Buddhas. As a result, they were 
born together as man and wife for many births, as were their helpers. 
In one birth Nandaka was king, and all the women became his wives. 
In this birth, the women were born as Pajapatfs companions, and they 
left the world in her company. To them was the Nandakovida Sutta 
preached. 

^ A. i. 193 f. See s.v,, watches of the night says the Commen- 

* A. iv. 358 ff.; throughout the three tary (AA. ii. 794; also MA. i. 348)* 

^ ii lpi9. 

-9 

2. Nandaka Thera.— A householder of Campi and younger brother 
of Bharata Thera. When these two heard that SoQa KoPviaa 
had left the world — ^and he so delicate — ^they too renounced 
household life. Bharata soon acquired sixfold MiMa, and, wishing 
to help Nandaka, came to him and discoursed on insight. A caravan 
passed by, and an ox, unable to pull his cart through a boggy place, 
fell down* The caravan leader had him released and fed with grass 
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and water. He was then able to pull the cart out. Bharata drew 
Nandaka’s attention to the incident, and the latter, making that his 
subject of meditation, soon attained arahantship.^ 

In the time of Sikhl Buddha, Nandaka was a woodsman, and one day, 
while wandering about, he saw the Buddha’s cloistered walk. Pleased 
with its appearance, he scattered sand over it.* 

» Thag. 173 f.j ThagA. i. 290 f. * Ap. U. 418. 


3. Nandaka. — A yakkha. One day, while travelling through the air 
with his friend, he saw S&riputta sitting in samadhi, his head newly 
shaved. Ignoring his friend’s warning, Nandaka knocked Sariputta 
on the head; the former immediately fell down, his body aflame, and 
was swallowed up in hell.^ 


^ MA. ii. 814; Mil. 100; the incident 
is related at Ud. iv. 4 (UdA. 244 ff.) 
and referred to in ThagA. ii. 116, but 
the yakkha’s name is not given. The 


blow was hard enough to kill an elephant 
seven or eight cubits high or shatter a 
rock. S&riputta was outside Kapota* 
Kandarft, Moggalttna being near by. 


4. Nandaka. — A minister of the Licebavis. See Nandaka Stttta (2). 


5. Nandaka. — General of Piflgalai king of Surattha, who reigned some 
two hundred years after the Buddha’s death, Nandaka was a Nihilist, 
and, after death, was born as a vemdnikapeta in the Vindhyd forest. 
His daughter, Uttard, was a pious woman, and gave alms in his name 
to an arahant monk. Thereupon Nandaka attained celestial happiness. 
Wishing to liberate Pingala from his Nihilist views, Nandaka waited 
for him on his return from a conference with Dhamm&sokai and, having 
led the king to his abode, ministered to him. Then, revealing his 
identity, Nandaka advised the king to follow the Buddha’s teaching.^ 

» Pv. iv. 3; PvA. 244 ff. 

1. Nandaka Sutta. — Records the incident of the Buddha listening 
to the preaching of Nandaka and the continuation of Nandaka’s ser- 
mon.^ See Nandaka (1). 

' A. iv. 3d8 ff. 


2. Nandaka (or Ucehavl) Sutta. — ^Nandaka, minister of the UeckavlSf 
visits the Buddha at the KufSgirasfttt in VesUL The Buddha tells 
him that the Ariyan disciple, possessed of unwavering loyalty to the 
Buddha, the Dhamma and the Saflgha, and having Ariyan virtuesi 
is assured of enlightenment and happiness. During the conversation, 
a man comes to tell Nandaka that his bath is ready. Nandaka sends 
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him away, Baying that the inner washing— loyalty to the Buddha — 
ia far more important/ 

» S. V. 389. 

Nandakovfida Sutta. — Preached at the R&Jakftr&ma, at the Buddha’s 
special request, by Nandaka {q.v,), to five hundred nuns led by Pajftpatl. 
The first part of the sermon is a catechism, the second is more explana- 
tory, and contains various similes illustrating the impermanence of the 
senses and of sense-objects. The sermon ends with the seven boj- 
jhanyas. After the sermon the nuns visit the Buddha who, seeing that 
their minds arc not quite ripe, asks Nandaka to repeat the sermon to 
them the next day. Nandaka does so, and their enlightenment is 
assured.^ 

’ M. iii. 270 ff. ; c/. J. ii. 392, where it says the nuns became arahants at the 
conclusion of the sermon. 

Nandagopft. — A serving-woman of Devagabbhfi. Her husband was 
Andhakavephu. She bore ten daughters, their births coinciding with 
those of ten sons to Devagabbha, and exchanged her daughters for the 
latter’s sons. These, because they were adopted by her husband, 
came to be known as Andhavephudasaputta/ 

‘ J. iv. 79 ff. 

** Nandati ” Sutta. — A deva visits the Buddha and tells him of various 
sources of gladness — children, cattle and sense-pleasures. The Buddha 
replies that these are really all sources of sorrow.^ 

^ S. i. 6; cp. ibid.f 107. 

Nandatissarama. — A monastery in Ceylon built by Kapifthatlssa.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxvi. 14. 

Mandana. — A devaputta who visited the Buddha at Savatthl and 
asked him questions regarding virtue, wisdom, etc. The Buddha 
answered them, and he went away satisfied.^ 

> S. i. 52. 

Nandana Vagga. — The second chapter of the Devatft Saipyutta/ 

» S. i. 5-13. 


1. Nandana Sutta. — The Buddha tells the monks at Jetavana how 
once a deva, surrounded by celestial sensuous enjoyments in Nattda- 
navanay declared that no one, who had not seen the Nandana-grove, 
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understood real bliss. But another deva, standing by, reminded him 
that all saints had declared such enjoyments to be vain and im- 
permanent/ 

» 8. i. 5. 


2. Nandana Sutta.— Records the conversation between the deva- 
putta Nandana and the Buddha/ 

» s. i. 62. 


3. Nandana Sutta.— Same as '^Nandatl** Sutta (g.v.), except that 
here it is Mdra who utters the first verse/ 

» S. i. 107. 

Nandana-parive^a.— monastery built in Devanagara by Vlrabfthn, 
nephew of Parakkamabdhtt II/ 

‘ Cv. Ixxxiii. 60. 


Nandana-pokkharapi.— A lake of great splendour in Nandanavana, 
having one hundred bathing-places and one thousand inlets, and 
covered with the five kinds of lotus.^ 

^ J. ii. 189; cp. Nandft-pokkharapl. Elsewhere J. vi. 333) it is called Nandana- 
vana-pokkharanl. 


1. Nandanavana. — The chief of the parks in T&vatlipsa» where the 
inhabitants of Tavatiipsa, headed by Indra, go for their amusement.^ 
Cakkavatti-kings are born in Tavatiipsa after death and spend their 
time in Nandanavana.* It is said’ that there is a Nandanavana in 
each deva-world. The devas go there just before their death and 
disappear in the midst of their revels. Thus, the Bodhisatta went to 
Nandanavana in the Tusita^world before his descent ’’ into Hahd- 
mfty&’s womb.’ In Nandanavana is a lake called Nandana (;.u.)/ 
and evidently also a palace called Ekapupfarlkavimfina/ Nandana- 
vana was so called because it awoke delight in the hearts of all who 
visited it.^ Sometimes ascetics, like Nfirada^’ possessed of great iddhi- 
power, would spend their siesta in ^ shadow of the grove. 


^ DhA. ii. 266; A. iii. 40; J. vi. 
240; VvA. 7. 34, 61, etc.; PvA. m, 176, 
177, etc.; Mtu. i. 32, etc. 

* 8.V.342, 

• £.g., J. i. 49. 


• J. i. 50; see also J. vi. 144. 
» J. ii. 189. 

• MT. fi68. 

» J. V. 168- 

• /bid., 392. 


2. Nandanavana.-— A park in AnurSdbapura between the Hablp 
meghavana and the southern wall of the city. Mahinda preached there, 
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t6 tbe Membled populace, the BUaiwmijlts Btttta, the day after his 
atriyal in AnurSdhapura. Later, on sucoefiaive days, he preached the 
AilvbSpanm, the Anamatagga, the KhaJJanlyai the Gomajrapivfl and 
the DhanmiaeaUcappavattana Suttas. On the occasions of the preaching 
" of these various suttas, thousands of people attained to various fruits 
of the Path, and, because the park was the first centre from which 
Mahinda radiated a knowledge of the Buddha’s teaching, it came to be 
called the Jotlvana^ by which name it was known later/ 

» Mhv.'xv. 1. 4, 176, 178, 186, 196. 197, 199, 202; Dpv. xiii. 11. 12. 14, 16; xiv. 12, 
17. 44. 46; Sp. i. 80-82. 


3. Nandanavana. — A private park in Pulatthlpura, laid out by Parak- 
kamabShu 1/ 


^ Cv. Ixxiii. 97; Ixxix. 2. 


Nandanavlm&na Vatthu. — A story of a man who looked after his parents 
and continued to do so after his marriage. He was later bom in 
tlipsai where he was visited by MoggaOftna/ 

^ Vv. vii. 2; VvA. 300 f. 

Nandam&pavarpucch&.~-Tho questions asked of the Buddha by 
Nandamfinava, pupil of Bdvari) and the Buddha’s replies thereto. It 
forms the seventh sutta of the Par&yapa Vagga^ and is commented upon 

in the Cullanlddesa/ 

» SN. v8. 1077-83. 1 CNid. 26 ff. 

Nandam&td. — See Uttara Nandam&ta and VelukaptakI Mandam&tft. 

NandamStd Sutta. — Gives the story of the encounter between Velu* 

kapfak! NandamStd (q.v,) and Vessavapa.^ 

» A.'iv. 63 flF. 

MandamtUa. — ^An emincaa Buddhist monk of Burma in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. He tiffin a prominent part in the PS>inipapa- 
Ekaipsika controversy and was appointed by the king MahadhammarS- 
jadhiraja as Head of the Buddhist Saflgha. He wrote the Sisaiia- 
fiidd]ildlplk&/ 

' Bode: op. 73. 

XkodanitdapabbUra. — A mountain cave in CtiuidliaiiiUaiuu It is the 
fesidence of Pacoeka Budhthas and has three caves: Slivifpagiilil^ 
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Mnidgahl and RaJatagilM. In front of the Uaqiguha stands the llai]4> 
nlOKree/ The mountain is in the northern Himalayas.* 

> SNA. i. 66; DhA. i. 226; J. U. 195; etc. • J. ir. 367. 

Nandartji and NandarHIadevI.— See Mauds (11). 

NandarSmA. — One of the chief women supporters of Fadtuns Buddha.' 

*■ Bu, u. !^. 

Randavftceha.— See Nanda (13). 

HaadavatL — A nun, sister of ’Thttllanaiid&. Her other two sisters 
were Mandi and Simdarlnaittdft, They were all married to the same 
brahmin and all left the world after his death.^ 

i Vin. iv. 211, 269. 

M[andasslratlli.--€hief warrior of El&ra. He was killed by Velmiuinana.' 

^ MT. 316. 

Nandasena. — An Upasaka of a fillage near S&vatthi. His wife, Nand&» 
was a wicked Woman and, after death, became a peta. When she 
revealed herself to him Nandasena gave alms in her name, and she 
gained happiness.^ 

» Pv. ii. 4; PvA. 89 ff. 


1. Nand&s — Chief woman disciple of DipaAkara Buddha/ 

‘ Bu. ii. 214; J. i. 29. 


2. Nanda. — One of the four wives of Hagha. When Magha and his 
friends built their hall, Nandd had a pond built in the grounds. As a 
result, she was reborn as the mate of Sakka, and the NandapokkliaiaQl 
came into existence on account of her rneritj^ 

^ J. i. 201 ff.;^lliA. i. 269 f. 


3. MandA* — Three daughters of the Bodhisatta in one his births. 
For detaiksee the Suvappahaipsa Jitaka. 

4. ^MaiidA.— Daughter of Candakumlra/ 

» J. vl X34. 
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5. HsniUL — A nun» sister of ThuUanandft (q*v,). Her other two sisters 
were Ma&davatl and SundarlnandA.^ 

» Vin. iv. 211, 269. 

6. Nand& Theri. — Declared by the Buddha^ to be foremost among 
nuns in meditative power (jhdyhiam). She was the daughter of Suddho- 
dana and PaJ&patl and was therefore sister of Nanda Thera. 

She is evidently to be identified with SundarlnandA (q.v,). 

There were three theris* of the name of Nanda who were ordained with 
Pajapati: Nanda, sister of Nanda Thera (also evidently called Sunda- 
rinanda and sometimes RupanandA and even JanapadakalyAninandA),^ 
AbhirfipAnandA (daughter of Khema the Sakyan)^ and JanapadakalyA- 
nlnandA (evidently sometimes also called Rupananda).® The legends 
about them seem to have been confused from very early times. 

* A. i. 25. * SNA. i. 241. j « See «.v. 

* AA. i. 198; and ThigA. 80. ^ E,g., DhA. iii. 113 f. 

7. NandA. — A mm (evidently distinct from No. 6) mentioned as having 
died at SAtika and having been reborn spontaneously in the SuddhavAsA, 
there to pass away, never to return.^ 

1 I), ii. 91; S. V. 366 f. 


S. NandA. — One of the chief women supporters of Kakusandha Buddha.^ 

^ Bu. xxiii. 22. 


9. NandA.-— Daughter of King Ananda of Haipsavati and half-sister 
of Padumuttara Buddha. She was a previous birth of SakulA (PakulA) 
Theri (q-v.).^ 

1 ThigA. 91, 92. 

10. NandA Theri. — An arahant. Sister of King KalAsoka. She was 
instrumental in winning the king’s support for the orthodox monks, 
when he was inclined to favour the heretics.^ 

* Mhv. iv. 38 flf. ; probably the same as Dpv. xviii. 10. 

11. Mandfi.— Wife of Nandasena {q.v.). 


12. Nandd. — One of the palaces occupied by Paduma Buddha in his 
last lay life.* 


> Bu. ix. 17. 


13. Nandd.— A palace occupied by Sujdta Buddha in his last lay life.* 

> Bu. xiii. 21. 
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14. Handft. — ^Probably the name of a celestial female musician, 
attendant of Indra/ 

> Vv. ii. 10; iv. 25; but see PvA. (372), note on p. 98 (1. 23). 

16. NandfU — The collective name of the nine Nandas (see Manda 20) 
who ruled after the ten sons of K&l&soka/ 

» Mhv. V. 16. 

/ 

NandSdevI.— Chief queen of CfllankBiahmadatts, king of PafieU*. 

She is identified with YasasslkS.' 

' J. yi. 434 ff., 478; for details see HaUummacga Jttaka. 

Nandipokkhara^I. — A lake, five hundred leagues in extent, in the 
NandAnavftna in T&vatiipsa, which arose there as the result of the merit 
of Nandfi, wife of MagW v.t. Nandanapokkhaia^I {q.v.). 

‘ J. i. 204, 205; yi. 132, 232, 631; DhA. i. 276. 

Sand&mfllakaginia. — A. village in Ceylon near Alisfira, mentioned in 
the campaigns of ParakkamabfthU I. There was a castle there captured 

by MiySgeha/ 

‘ Ov. Ixx. 164. 

1 . Nand&r&ma. — ^The pleasaunce in which Dl^iaAkara Buddha preached 
his first sermon. It was also the scene of his death.^ v.l. SunandSrfalia. 

> Btt. ii. 212, 220. 

2. Nandarama. — The place where Padumuttara Buddha died.' 

» Bu. xi. 31. 

3. Nand&riina. — pleasaunce in Sunandavatl where Tlssa Buddha 
died.' v.l. Sunanddrfima. 

‘ Bu. xviii. 28; BuA. 162. 

fl a ndlka . — A Damija chieftain of Nandlgima.' 

^ Mhv. XXV. 14. 

Nandlkkhaya Vagga. — The sixteenth chapter of the Safayatana Saip- 
yutta.' 

‘ S. iv. 142-8. 


1. Waitdlkkliaya SuttiL-^Two discourses on the destruction of the 
lute of lust, through realizing the impermanence of the khandhas.' 

> a iii, 61. 



2. Ha ndflckto ya Suttft, — Four discourses on the destruction of the lore 
of lusti through realizing the impermanence of sense-organs and the 
objects of sense.^ 

» S. iv. 142. 

Handigima.— A village, evidently near Kaechakatlttba, on the Mahft- 
vUukanad!/ There was once a l)aml{a stronghold there, guarded by 
Mandlka. Dutlhag&nuus! killed Nandika and captured the fort.‘ Later, 
Stiblia erected a vihara there.® The stronghold is also mentioned in the 
account of the campaigns of ParakkamablUlu 1/ 

* MT. 472. • Ibid., xxxv. 58. 

• Mhv. XXV. 14. • Cv. Ixxii. 44. 


Nanlleakka. — An Elder who came to Ceylon at the head of a chapter 
of monks from RakkhaAga, at the request of King Vimaladhammasu- 
riya, in order to confer the upasampadd ordination on the monks of 
Ceylon.^ 

* Cv. xoiv. 15. 

Nandipadmara. — A Dami}a chief, ally of Kulasekhara; he was captured 
by the Sinhalese forces.^ 

» Cv. Ixxvii. 86. 

Nandlmitta.— See Nandhimitta. 


1. Mandiya Thera. — He belonged to a Sakyan family of Kapilavatthn, 
and was called Nandiya because his birth brought bliss. He left the world 
at the same time as Anuruddha, Kimhila and the others, and he soon 
attained arahantship. Thereafter he dwelt with his companions in the 
Paelnavaqisamlgaddya/ It is said that MSra appeared before him in 
a terrible form, but Nandiya drove him away. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha, Nandiya built an altar of sandal- 
wood at the Buddha’s cetiya and hold great celebrations. Fifteen kappas 
ago Nandiya wa8 eight times bom as king under the name of Sapiatta 
fSamagga).® He is probably identical with Sapariv&rlya (q.v.) of the 
Apaddm.^ 

According to the McLkdmstu*^ Nandiya (Nandika) was the son of 
Sukrodana. 


« He was a special friend of Kimbfla.^ 

J Viu. i. 850 t It was to them that 
the U^^ahfcileaa Sutta was preaohed 
(li iii 155)* latsTi they seem to have 
Uved in the OMhgasIkvana (M. i 805)% 


* thag* 85;TbagAI9f% 

* i 172. 

* a. 177 . 

» ThagA. 1 275. 
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2. Niuidlya. — A Sakyan layman, evidently to be distinguished from 
the above. He visited the Buddha at the NlgrodUMina in Kapilmtfha 
and had a discussion with him on the different kinds of Ariyan disciple, 
the one who dwells in remissness and the one who is earnest.^ Later, 
when the Buddha returned to 'SfivattU for the jrainy season, Nandiya 
also went there, finding some businefi| to do, and from time to time he 
visited the Buddha. At the end of the rains, when the Buddha and the 
monks were about to start on tour, Nandiya went to the Buddha and 
was taught the eleven conditions which lead to the destruction of evil.* 

* S. v^. 397 fF . ; fsee also p. 403. * A. v, 334 ff. 

3. Nandiya. — A householder of Benares. He was very pious and 
looked after his parents. When they wished him to marry Revitl, he 
refused because she belonge^^to a family of unbelievers. Bui when 
Eevati offered to help Nandiya in all his work, he agreed and they were 
married. When Nandiya *s parents died, leaving him very rich, he used 
the money to feed the poor and needy. Later he built a quadruple 
hall in the great monastery at Isipatana and furnished it with great 
splendour. On the day of its dedication to the Buddha and the monks, 
as the water of donation fell on the Buddha’s hand, there arose in Tftva* 
tiqisa a celestial mansion, measuring twelve leagues in each direction, 
for Nandiya’s use. During one of HoggalUna^s visits to Tavatimsa 
he saw this mansion, and was told by many nymphs that they were 
awaiting Nandiya’s arrival.^ The Vimanavatthu Commentary* goes 
on to say that after a life devoted to good deeds Nandiya died, and was 
bom in his celestial mansion, and that Revati, on the death of her 
husband, stopped the gifts of alms, abused the monks, and was cast alive 
into the Ussa^nlraya by the orders of Vessavapa. 

» DhA. iii, 290 ff. * VvA. 222 f. 

4. Nandiya. — A Paribbajaka who visits the Buddha at Jetavana 
and asks him the conditions for the attainment of nibbana. The 
Buddha teaches him the Noble Eightfold Path.* 

» S. V. 11. 

5. Nandiya. — ^The Bodhisatta bom as a monkey. For his story see 
the C(Ua*Nanfiya Jataka.* He is also called UabipKaiidiya to dis- 
tinguish him from his brother. 

^ J. ii. 190 ff. 

6. horn to a dewi Sto'tliA SaMSlyMW%» 
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7. NukUya. — A king of sixteen kappas ago; a former birth of 

TOamuttbldSyaka.* 

^ Ap. i. 236. 


1. Nandiya Sutta. — The Paribbajaka. Nandiya (see Nandiya 4) visits the 
Buddha and is instructed in the Noble Eightfold Path.^ 

^ S. V. 11. 


2. Nandiya Sutta.— The Sakyan Nandiya (Nandiya 2) visits the Buddha 
and leams the difference between the Aiiyan disciple who is remiss and 
the one who is earnest.^ 

* S. V. 397 ff. 

3. Nandiya Sutta. — ^Nandiya, the Sakyan, is taught by the Buddha 
hat the Ariyan disciple who is possessed of unwavering loyalty to the 
Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sahgha, and who has the Ariyan qualities, 
is liound for enlightenment.^ 

‘ S. V. 403. 


4. Nandiya Sutta. — Relates the visit of Nandiya, the Sakyan (Nandi- 
ya 2) to S&vatthi, to be near the Buddha, and the instruction he receives 
from the Buddha at the end of the rainy season.^ 

^ A. V. 334 fF. 


Nandiyamiga Jfit^Aa (No. 385). — The Bodhisatta was once born as 
a deer named Nandiya and looked after his parents. The king of Kosala 
was very fond of hunting, and his subjects, that they might be left in peace, 
planned to drive deer from the forest into a closed park where the king 
might hunt. Nandiya, seeing the men come, left his parents in the thicket 
and joined the deer who were being driven into the park so that his 
parents might not be seen. The deer agreed each to take his turn in being 
killed by the king. The Bodhisatta stayed on — even in spite of a message 
brought by a brahmin from his parents — ^though he could have escaped. 
But he wished to show his gratitude to the king who had supplied the 
deer with food and drink. When his turn came to be killed, he appeared 
fearlessly before the king, and by the power of his virtue the king’s bow 
refused to shoot. The king thereupon realized Nandiya ’s goodness and 
granted him a boon. Nandiya asked for security for all living beings, 
and established the king in the path of virtue. 

The story was related in reference to a monk who was blamed for 
looking after his parents. But the Buddha praised him. 
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The king of the story was Ananda» and the brahmin who brought the 
message was SSriputta.^ 

* J. iii. 270 ff. 

Nandiy&vatta.— The name of a huge fiflh dwelling in the ocean.^ 

‘ AA. i. 265. 

Nandiva^^ha. — One of the chief lay supporters of AnomadassI 
Buddha.^ 

‘ Bu. viii. 24. 

Nandiv&plgdma. — A village in Ceylon, residence of Dhfitusena, father 
of Dd|h&D&ina.^ Gokappa, officer of Gajab&hU, was once defeated there. ‘ 
The village is perhaps identical with Nandig&ma. 

' Cv. xxxviii. 14. * Ibid., Ixx. 72. 

1. Nandlvisala. — The Bodhisatta born as a bull. See the Nandlvis&la 
Jataka. 

2. Nandivls&la. — A deva who visits the Buddha and converses with 
him on the nature of the body and its riddance.^ 

* S. i, 63; cp. ibid., 15. 


Nandivisdla Jataka (No. 28). — Once the Bodhisatta was born as a bull 
in Gandhftra and was named Nandlvisala. When quite young, he was 
given to a brahmin, who fed him on delicacies and looked after him. 
When Nandi grew up, in order to show his gratitude to the brahmin, he 
suggested that he should draw one hundred carts for a wager. The 
brahmin boasted to his friends and had a wager with them. On the 
appointed day ho loaded one hundred carts, lashed them together, and 
having tied Nandlvisala to the first, took his seat on the pole and, 
flourishing his goad, shouted, “ Now, you rascal, pull." The bull, very 
offended, would not stir, and the brahmin lost his money. As he lay 
groaning in bed, Nandivisala went to him and said that he should not 
have abused him. He then asked him to wager two thousand, and said 
that this time he would win. This the brahmin did, and the next day, 
having tied one hundred carts together, he yoked Nandivisfila to the 
first and stroked his back saying, “Now then, my iAne fellow, pull." 
With one heave, Nandivisala pulled the carts, and the last stood where 
the first had been. Nandivisala's master received many presents in 
addition to the wager. 
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The etory was related in reference to the taunts uttered by the 
Chftbbftgglyas against the virtuous monks. 

Anailda was the brahmin of the story.^ It was also related in con- 
nection with the Yamakap&tlhiriya.^ 

‘ J. i. 191 ff.; the story is also given at Vin. iv. 6. ® DhA. iii. 213. 

Mandlvls&Ia Sutta.— Records the visit of the deva Nandivisftla (2) to the 
Buddha." 

1 S. i. 63. 

1. Nandlsena. — Minister of Assaka, king of Potali. Nandisena is 
identified with Sfiriputta. For details see the Culla-K&lifiga Jataka." 

‘ J, iii. 1 ff. 

2. Nandlsena. — Father of Suppatitthitabrahm&y and minister of 
Dut^gamapi. His wife was Sumand." 

‘ Dpv. xix. 9; MT. 528. 

1. Nanduttara. — A brahmin, a former incarnation of Soputtara (g'.v.)* 
He lived in Ko|ig&ma, a league from Payaga, and offered hospitality to 
the Buddha and his monks. He saw the miracle performed by Bhaddaji 
in raising up the sunken palace of Mahapandda and showing the Dussa- 
Thupa, and exi^rcssed the wish to possess similar power to procure relics 
teld by others." 

^ Mhv. xxxi. 6 ff.; c/. MT. 660. 


2. Nanduttara. — Son of Ndrada Buddha in his last lay-life. When 
the Buddha preached to him, eighty crores of people realized the Truth." 

* Bu. X. 9, 20. 

Nanduttard Theri.— She belonged to a brahmin family of Kammdssa- 
damma and entered the Order of the Nigapfhas. She was a renowned 
speaker and travelled about India, challenging others to discussion. 
In the course of her wanderings she met Moggalldna^ and was defeated 
in discussion by him. Acting on his advice, slie became a bhikkhupl, and, 
soon after, an arahant." 

» Thig. vs. 87-91 ;ThigA. 87. 

1. Nandopananda. — A Naga-king, tamed by Moggalldna. The Buddha 
and five hundred monks, on their way to Tdvafl]|isa one morning, 
travelled over the Naga-king's abode as be was having a meal In 
anger, the Naga coiled round Sineru and covered the road to T&vatiipBa. 
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Therenpoa several members of the Buddha's retinue, inoluding Rsf^Ut- 
pUa, Bbaddlys and R&hula, offered to quell the NS^a’s power, but the 
Buddha would not agree until Moggallana sought pernaission to do so. 
It is said that no other monk had the power to face aU the dangers created 
by the Naga and remain unscathed. Moggallana and Nandopananda 
vied with one another in the exhibition of their idtWi-power, and, in the 
end, Nandopananda had to acknowledge defeat. He was thereupon 
conducted to the Buddha, whose follower he became. When Anfttha* 
pin^lka heard of Moggallana *s victory, he celebrated it by holding a great 
alms festival, lasting for seven days, for the Buddha and his monks.^ 

In the Divyavadana® Nanda and Upananda arc spoken of as two 
Naga-kings. 

* ThagA. ii. 188 f.; J. v. 126. • p. 396. 


2. Nandopananda.— One of the Lohakumbhi-Nirayas.^ 

^ SA. i. 111. 


Nandhimitta (Nandimitta). — One of the chief warriors of Dutthagfi- 
mai;^!. He was the nephew of Mitta, one of E}&ra’s generals. His 
genitals were hidden in his body, and he had the strength of ten elephants. 
When he was a baby, he was wont to wander about, and so was tied to 
a mill-stone by a strap {mndhi), but he dragged the stone after him. In 
Anurfidhapura he slew the Damilas who desecrated the temples, but 
later he joined the Sinhalese soldiers in Roh&pa and fought in Duttha- 
gamani’s campaigns.^ 

1 Mhv. xxiii. 2 ff.; xxv. 21 if.; MA. ii. 688; DA. i. 90. 


Namuci. — A name for Mftra (q-v,), given because he does not allow 
either gods or men to escape from his clutches, but works them harm.^ 

> SNA. ii. 386. 

I* Nammadd. — A river in India, ^ the modem Nerbudda. It was re- 
garded as the boundary between Uttar&patha and DakkhiqApatha. There 
the Buddha left his footprint to be worshipped by the Nagas. This 
footprint is covered by high tide but visible at low tide.* 

' J. ii. 344; iv. 392, 397. ‘ MA. iL 1018; for details see s.v. Puppa. 

2. Nammadi. — A Naga-king who dwelt in the river Hammadi. When 
the Buddha returned after his visit to Piquet and reached the 
Nammadi river, the Naga-king invited the Buddha to his abode and 



there ehowed the Buddha and his monks great honour. At the Naga's 
request, the Buddha left his footprint on the bank of the river for the 
N&gas to worship.^ 

» MA. ii. 1018; SA. iii. 18. 


3. NammadA. — A canal flowing from the Pun^avaddhana tank through 

the Jetavana-vih&ra in Pulatthlpura/ 

‘ Cv. Ixxix. 48. 

Nayandyudha. — One of the four most powerful weapons in the world. 
It belongs to Yama^ and seems to be comparable to Siva's third eye. At 
a glance from this “ weapon " many thousands of kumhhandas are 
shattered to bits.^ 

1 SNA. i. 225. 

Nayanussava. — A garden in Pulatthipura, laid out by Parakkama- 

* Cv. Ixxix. 8. 

NaratuAgabrahma. — A Damila chieftain of South India, defeated by 
the forces of Parakkamabahu I., near Ramlssara.^ 

' Cv. Ixxvi. 98. 


1. Naradeva. — A yakkha who, once a fortnight, took possession of 
K&Vinda and made him bark like a dog. When this happened Kavinda’s 
son shut him up indoors.^ 

1 J. vi. 383, 387. 


2. Naradeva. — A man-eating yakkha who lived in a lake near Khema- 
vati. The Buddha Kakusandha visited him and converted him.^ 

‘ Bu. xxiii. 5 ff.; BuA. 210 f. 

3. Naradeva. — A yakkha, who went about from city to city, killing 
the kings and taking possession of their harems. When his identity 
was discovered by the women, he would eat them and go elsewhere. 
WheU he came to the city of Sunaoday the Buddha Kassapa preached to 
him and converted him.^ 

VBu, XXV. 7 ff.; BuA. 219. 

4. Naradeva. — The last of the descendants of Bhaddadeva who reigned 
in Kappagoeoba. Seven of his descendants reigned in Rojauagara.^ 

» Dpv. iii. 27. 
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Naradevag&thft. — A set of verses m praise of the Buddha, compiled by 
a Sinhalese monk/ 

* Gv. p. 66. 

Narapatl-Sithu.— King of Pagan (1167-1202 a.o.). He was a very 
enlightened monarch and a great patron of learning. His tutor was 

Aggavaqisa.* 

^ For detailb soo Bode: op, cit,y 16, 20, 21, 23, 31. 

Naramitta. — An eminent Thcrl of Anur&dhapura/ 

^ Dpv. xviii. 15. 


Naravahana. — One of the palaces occupied by Padumuttara Buddha 
in his last lay life.^ 


1 Bu. xi. 20. 


1. Narasiha. — King of India, ruler of Kan^uvethl^ and friend of 
M&navamina. The latter helped him to defeat the Vallabha king, and 
was rewarded by Narasiha's help in acquiring the throne of Ceylon.^ 

* Cv. xlvii. 4-49. 

2. Narasiha. — The eighth future Buddha.^ 

‘ Ana^at. p. 40. 

NarasQiagatha. — Ten verses praising the Buddha s beauty, said to 
have been uttered by Rahulamata when Suddhodana announced to her 
that the Buddha was begging alms in his own city of KapUavatthu. Each 
verse ends with the word “ narasiha.”^ 

^ ApA. i. 79; J. i. says there wore only 8 verses. 

Narasihadeva. — An officer of Kulasekhara.^ 

' Cv. Ixxvi. 96, 174. 


Narasihapadmara, — An ally of Kulasekhara. 
Lahkfipura/ 

^ Cv. Ixxvii. 76, 86. 


He was captured by 


Narlnda. — A Naga-king, who gave grass for his seat to Vessabhfl 
Buddha.^ 

> BuA. 206. 


Narttttaina.->Seventy-three kappas ago there were four kings of this 
name, all previous births of Tlka^fapupphlpa/ 

» Ap. 1. 196 
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Mala. — A Gandhabba chieftain* to be invoked by followers of the 
Buddha in time of need.’ 

> D. ii. 268. • im., iii. 204. 

Ma|a Vagga.— The first chapter of the Saqtyutta NIk&ya.* 

* S. i. 1-0. 

Nalaka . — The personal name of Mah& Kaceana Kacc&na being 
his gotta-name. 

Na]akap&na. — A village in Kosala, where the Buddha once stayed and 
preached the Nalakap&na Sutta/ The village received its name from the 
Ma}akap&na-pokkhara9i.^ The reason for the name of this pond, which 
was in the village, is given in the Na}apana Jataka (q.'ih). There were 
two groves near the village, the Ketakavana and the Pal^vana; in the 
latter, B&riputta preached two sermons at the request of the Buddha.^ 

» M. i. 462. « MA. ii. 604 f.; AA. ii. 843. A. v. 12^ f., 125 f. 

L Ma)akap&na Sutta.— Preached at the Palasavana in Nalakapana, 

The Buddha asks the assembled monks — among whom are many dis- 
tinguished members, such as Anuruddha, KimJ^Qb^.Nandiya and others — 
if they feel they have realized the aim for wMch they have given up 
household life 'i On their assenting, he proceeds to tell them that when 
he claims that he has destroyed the asavas and that his disciples have 
gained various attainments through his teaching, he does so, not in 
order to cajole or to delude others, nor to gain fame and profit for him- 
self, but to hearten and fill with enthusiasm believing young men, that 
they may concentrate with their whole hearts and follow the example 
of his disciples.^ 

» M. i. 462 flF. 

2. Halakaptna Sutta.— The Buddha, having preached to the monks 
in PaUsavana in Nalakap&na till late at night, asks Sftrlputta to con- 
tinue, as he has pain in his back and wishes to rest. S&liputta thereupon 
takes up the sermon and tells the monks of the necessity for saddhd,, 
hiri^ oUappat viritfa and paflM, for the performance of good works. The 
Buddha returns and praises Saxiputta.^ 

^ A. V. 122 s. 

3. Malakapfaatotta . — The ciicumatances are the same as in (2), but the 
qualities mentioned by Sftrlpatta differ — saddha^ hiri, oUappa, viriya^ 
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sotdvadhdm^ dhammadhdrais^d, atthupaparikhka, JUiammdnudhamfnapa- 
tipaUiy and appamdda} 

* A. V. 126 ff. 

Malakaliptya Sutta.— A discuasion between SSrlputta and MaU 
Kofthita at the Migadaya in Isdpatana. Sariputta says that each link 
in the chain of causation depends upon the one next to it. It is as if two 
sheaves of reeds stand, leaning one against the other; if one is pushed, 
the other must fall.^ 

» S. ii. 112 f. 

Nalakara. — The Bodhisatta, born as a deva in T&vatiqisa. In his 
previous life he had been a farmer in Benares. One day, while going to 
his fields, he saw a Pacccka Buddha. Thereupon he turned back, took 
the Pacceka Buddha home, fed him, and, with his son, built for him a hut 
with reed walls, on the banks of the Ganges, looked after him in the rains 
and gave him robes to wear. When Sumedhi, queen of Sliruci, yearned 
for a son, Nalakara agreed to be born as her son, at Sakka's request; he 
then came to be called Mah&pan&da^ Regarding his son, see 

s.v, SaAkha.^ 

» J. iv. 318-23. • DA. iii. 806 f. 

Najakarag&ma.— A vi)|aige mentioned in the Subha Sutta^ as being 
not far from S&vatthi. ^ 

» M. iiw 206. 

Ma}aku|id&yaka Thera. — An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he 
built a house of reeds near Bh&rika (HSrita) in Himavi, for the Pacceka 
Buddha N&rada, thatched it with reeds and made a covered walk near 
by. When he was born in Tftvatiipsa he had a palace sixty leagues in 
extent.^ He is probably identical with Valliya Tliera.' The same 
verses are attributed to Na)agarika (see below). 

\Ap. ii. 440. “ ThagA. i. 247. 

Ni4ailliaru.~A tank in Ceylon, repaired by PaiakkamabUia I.^ 

‘ Cv. Ixviii. 47. 

Na|aptaia Mtaka (No. 20). — The Bodhisatta is bom as leader of a herd 
of monkeys. He has given strict injunctions that none of his followers 
should eat or drink in a strange place without his consent. One day the 
monkeys are very thirsty and arrive at a lake in the forest, but will not 
drink until their leader arrives. He examines the lake and discovers 
that it is haunted by an ogre. He then provides all his followers with 
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long reedis which, by the power of his virtue, immediately become hollow 
throughout. Thenceforth all the reeds round that lake are hollow, and 
the lake itself comes to be known as NalakapftnapokkharaQi. This is 
one of the four miracles which will endure throughout the kappa. The 
story was related by the Buddha in the village of Najakapana to explain 
the hollowness of the canes which grew round the lake. The ogre in the 
story is identified with Devadatta.^ 

» J. i. 170 flF. 

Na)am&la, Nalam&II. — An ocean passed by Supparaka and his crew on 
their way from Bharukaccha. It looked like an expanse of reeds or a 
grove of bamboos. The scholiast explains that the sea was red like 

scorpion-reeds ” or “ crab-weeds,*' which are red in colour. The sea 
contained coral (velu) in its bed, and some of this Supparaka hauled into 
his ship.^ 

» J. iv. UO, 141. 

Na|am&lik& Theri. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago she was 
a kinnara on the banks of the Candabh&g& and, having seen the Buddha, 
offered him a garland of flowers. She was queen of the devas thirty-six 
times and queen among men in ten lives. ^ She is probably identical with 

Citt& There 

* Ap. ii. 628 f. » ThigA. 33 f. 

1. Na)am&liya Thera, — An arahant. Once he gave a fan, made of 
reeds, to Padumuttara Buddha, who praised his gift. He became king 
many times under the name of Subbata and eight times under that of 
H&luta ^ He is probably identical with Kutivihariya Thera.^ 

» Ap. i. 143 f. * ThagA. i. 131. 

2. Nalamaliya Thera. — An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he saw 
Slkhl Buddha and gave him a garland of reed-flowers.^ He is probably 
identical with Dhaniya Thera,* 

' Ap. ii. 412. ^ ThagA. i. 347. 

HalasSUyft. — A branch of the S&Uyas, When Viffifabha waged war 
on the S&kiyas, he gave o^ers that all those calling themselves by the 
name of Sakiya should be slain. His men went about asking for those 
who were called Sakiyas. Some of these therefore took blades of grass 
in their teeth and others reeds. When asked if they were Sftkiyas, the 
former said ** not Boka ” (potherb) but grass/’ and the latter 
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“ not sdka ” (potherb) but “ reed ” (naja). Owing to this play on their 
name they escaped death. Thenceforth they were known respectively 
as Tl^asfikiyfi and NalasSUyi.^ 

< DhA. i. 358 f. 

,Na|ftgarlka Thera, — An arahant. In the time of Hftrada Buddha, he 
built for the Buddha a hut of reeds near the Hfirita mountain and thatched 
it with grass. Seventy-four times he became king of the devas and 
seventy-seven times king of men.^ He is probably identical with 

Valliya Thera.‘ 

‘ Ap. i. 178 f. * ThagA. i, 247. 

Nalita.— See Lal&ta. 

Naliilakesariya Thera, — An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he was 
a water-fowl, who, having seen the Buddha Tlssa travelling through the 
air, took a lotus-flower in his beak and offered it to him. Seventy-three 
kappas ago he was a king named Satapatta/ 

> Ap. i. 223. 

Nap^i J&taka.-^ee Na)lnikfi Jitaka. 

HallnlkA, — Daughter of the king of K&si, She seduced IdslAga, 
For her story see Na}lnika Jataka. 

Na}lnm J&taka (No. 526). — The Bodhisatta was once an ascetic in 
Himava. A doe drank water in which his semen had fallen and con- 
ceived a' son, whom he adopted and named IsIsiAga. Isisinga was a sage 
of such austerity that Sakka trembled at his power. In order to destroy 
his virtue, Sakka caused a drought in Kfisi» lasting three years. When 
the inhabitants complained to the king, Sakka appeared before him and 
suggested that if the king’s daughter, Nalinlka, would seduce Isisinga 
and destroy his virtue, rain would fall. Najinika was, accordingly, 
sent to the Himalaya and arrived in Isisiiiga’s hut dressed in the ascetic’s 
garb, when the Bodhisatta was absent. Pretending to have been 
wounded by a bear, she played on the simplicity of the guileless young 
man {much as Venus did on that of Adonis). Through her seductions 
his virtue was overcome and his mystic meditation broken off. De- 
lighted with the outcome of his plot, Sakka caused rain to fall on Kasi, 
and Nalinika left hermitage. When the Bodhisatta returned and 
heard of the visit of the youthful ascetic and of al] that followed, he 
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admonished Isisihga and warned him for the future. The story was 
told in reference to a monk who was seduced by the wife of his worldly 
daya. Isisihga is identified with the monk and Na)inika with his wife.^ 

vl Hallnl Htaka. 

‘ J, vl 193-209. It is probably a variation of the same story which is found in 
Mtu. iii. 143 fif. 

Nallfl. — The kingdom of Vessava^a/ 

^ J. vi. 313; but VvA. (339, 340) is made of a Kuvera-na|inl as one of 
explains Nalii^^I as a k^anaUhdna. This the beauties of Vessavapa's kingdom, 
agrees with 1). iii. 202, where mention 

Na}lia. One of the palaces occupied by Sobhita Buddha in his last 
lay life.^ 

» Bu. vii. 17. 

Na}erupuclinanda.— A grove near Verafi]& where the Buddha spent part 
of his time on his visit to Nerafiji/ Buddhaghosa explains^ that the chief 
tree to be found there was a pudmanda or nimba-tiee at the foot of 
which was a shrine dedicated to a yal^ha named Na}eru. The tree 
was shady and beautiful to look upon. The road northwards (to 
UttaralnirUi ?) went past this tree.^ 

* Vin. iii. 1; A. iv. 172, 197, * Sp. i. 108 f. ^ 

Nava Sutta. — Once a novice, returning from his alms round, entered 
his cell and sat down in silence and at case, not helping the monks with 
the robe-making. This was reported to the Buddha, who sent for the 
monk. The Buddha discovered his abilities, and told the monks' to leave 
him alone as he was one who could win, without toil, the four jhams} 

» S. ii. 277 f. 

Mavakammika-Bh&radvftja.— One of the Bh&radv&Jas {q.v,). Once, 
when the Buddha' was staying in a forest in Kofluda, Navakammika, who 
was there seeing about some timber- work, saw the Buddha at the foot 
of a tree and asked him what pleasure he found in his contemplations. 
When the Buddha explained to him how he had found liberty, the brah- 
min was pleased and accepted the Buddha as his teacher.^ 

The Commentary* explains that this brahmin had forest trees cut, 
and out of the timber had the framework for gables, ropf-terraces, etc., 
fitted, and these were then carried to the town and sold. 


^ 8. i. 179. 


« 8A. 1. 205. ^ 
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Hkvakaimnitai Sntta. — Becoids the conversation between the Bnddha 

and NsvakammOu Bh&ndvft]a (q.v.)} 

1 S. L 179. 

Navagfanapure. — A locality in Ceylon mentioned in an account of the 
campaigns of Parakkamab&ha V 

• Cv, Irxu. 187. 

Navanavatlya.— A city in Uttacskoru.* 

• D. iii. 201. 

NavapdraQa Vagga. — The fifteenth chapter of the Sa}ftyataiia 
Saipyutta/ 

‘ S. iv. 132-42. 

Navayojanaratfha.— A district in Rohapa.' 

' Cv. Ixxii. 00, 01, 72; see also Cv. Trs. i. 324, n. 7. 

Navaratha. — One of the descendants of King Mah&sammata.^ 

* Dpv. iii. 40. 

NavavlmalabuddhU^See Vimalabuddhi. 

1. Naga. — An eminent thera of Ceylon, a teacher of the Vinaya.* 

• Vin. V. 3. 

2. Nfiga. — Third of the ten sons of Hu^slva, and therefore a brother 

of Devinampiyatlssa.* 

‘ Dpv. xi. 0; xvii. 75. 

3. NSga* — A thera of Ceylon during the pillage by BrahOiafa-Tbsaa 
His sister ipaa an arahant theri named N&gft 

* For their story see MA. i. 540 f.; AA. ii. 054 f. 

4. NSga.— An Elder of Klra}iya{^ in Ceylon. For eighteen years 
he gave up teaching the Dhamma, but later he taught the Dkdtukathd, 
and his memory of the contents was perfect.^ 

1 Vsm. 96. 

5. Ndga.— See Coraiiflgap MaUnSgap etc. 

Miga Vaggaa — The twenty-third chapter of the Dhanunapada. 
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Niga Saqiyutta. — The nineteenth section of the Saqiyutta NlUya/ 

> S. iii. 240-6. 

1. NSga Sutta. — Once, when the Buddha was seated under the AJapUa 
Banyan-tree, soon after his Enlightenment, M&ra assumed the form of 
a fearsome elephant and tried to frighten him. But the Buddha 
recognised Mara and sent him away discomfited.^ 

» S. i. 103 f. 

2. Nftga Sutta. — A certain novice was in the habit of spending too 
much time in clansmen’s houses. When warned against this, he 
answered that he could not understand how he was to blame when he 
saw many senior monks acting in the same way. He was reported to 
the Buddha, who related the story of an elephant who dwelt by a great 
lake. He plunged into the lake, pulled up lotus-stalks, cleaned them 
and then, by eating them, gained strength and beauty. But when the* 
bftby elephants tried to follow his example, they could not clean the 
stalks, and eating them with mud and dirt, they grew sick, some of them 
even dying. ^ 

» S. ii. 268 f. 

3. Naga Sutta. — Snakes which dwell in the Himalaya, when grown and 
strong, find their way into the sea, where they grow even greater. Even 
so do monks, who develop the Noble Eightfold Patli.^ 

> S. V. 47. 

4. N&ga Sutta. — An elephant, to be fit for the royal stalls, should have 
four qualities: he should be a good listener (sold), a good slayer (hantd)y 
full of patience (khantd), and a good goer (gantd). A monk should have 
the corresponding qualities in order to be fit for the respect and gifts of 
the world.^ 

» A, ii. 116 f. 

5. Nfiga Sutta. — The Buddha goes to the bathing-place near the Mig&ra- 
m&tupis&da with Anauda, bathes there, and, while drying his limbs, 
sees Pasenadl’s elephant, Seta^ coming out of the bathing-place, attended 
by great ceremony. People, seeing him, express their wonder and 
admiration of the noble animal. Udftyl,‘ who is near by, asks the Buddha 
if it is only the elephant whom people praise for his bulk or do they praise 
other bulky things as well ? They do, says the Buddha, praise all huge 
things — ^horses, bulls, snakes, trees, and big men, callings them Nagas, 

^ KUudftyl) says the Commentary ( AA. ii. 669). 
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but really, the best Naga is he who commits no enormity in word or 
thought (dgui^ na karotiy tamnago). Thereupon Udayl breaks forth 
into song, praising the Buddha’s teaching, comparing the Buddha to an 
elephant, each limb representing a different virtue.* 

* This sutta is also called NSgopama Sutta.* 

2 A. iii. 345 ff. ® ThagA. ii. 7. 

6. NSga Sutta. — Sometimes it happens that a forest-dwelling elephant 
gets bored with the company of his fellows, his women-folk and the 
young elephants who get in his way and interfere with his freedom. 
Thereupon he breaks away from them and retires into solitude. So 
should the monk, wearied of the haunts of men, resort to loneliness and 
there rid himself of the dsavas} 

> A. iv. 435 ff. 


Nagakesariya Thera. — An arahant. In the past he was a hunter, and, 
while wandering in the forest, he saw a full-blown wnya-flower and offered 
it with both hands to Tlssa Buddha. Seventy-seven kappas ago he was 
a king named Pamokkharana.^ 

‘ Ap. i. 222. 

Nagacatukka. — A locality near Ambatthala. While seated here, 
Devanaippiyatissa heard the novice Sumana announce the time for the 
preaching of the Dhamma, to be heard all over Ceylon.^ Geiger* 
identifies it with the modern Nagapokuna (but see Nagason^i). Accord- 
ing to the Dipavamsa* (which has a v.l. Nagaracatukka) it was a pond 
at the foot of the Missakapabbata and was made out of rock. 

‘ Mhv. xiv. 36. * Mhv. Trs. 94, n. 1. “ Dpv. xiv. 68; aJso Mhv. xvi. 6. 

1. Nagadatta Thera. — ^He once lived in a forest tract in Kosala and 
was inclined to be indolent. A deva, noticing this, admonished him, and 
it is said that Nagadatta paid heed to the warning.^ 

» S. i. 200, 

2. Nigadatta. — A deva, living, according to one account,^ in KeUr 
sapabbata; according to another,* in Gandhamddana. Anoruddha, when 
residing in the Chaddantavana, used to pass by his dwelling, and the 
deva gave him milk-rice with lotus-honey. When SIvall visited 
Gandhamadana with five hundred monks, the deva gave them milk-rice 
one day and clairified butter the next. When the monks inquired how 

> SA. i. 217. * ThagA. i. 138; AA. i. 189. 
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he could get milk and ghee, he told them that this was the result of 
a gift of milk-rice given by him in the time of Kassapa Buddha. 

MIgadatta Sutta. — Records the admonition given by a deva ^ to 

NSgadatta Thera' {q.v.). 

» S. i. 200. 


Nftgadftsaka. — King of Hagadha and son of He slew his father 

and ruled for twenty-four years. The people deposed him and made 
SusunSga king in his place.' 

‘ Mhv. xvi. 4 S.; Sp. i. 73; l)pv. iv. Dftsaka. But soe DA. i. 153, where his 
41; V. 78; xi. 10, where he is called father is called Anuruddha. 


Nfigadlpa. — A province of Ceylon, identified with the modern Jaffna 
peninsula and the north-west of Ceylon. The Buddha’s second visit 
to Ceylon was to Nagadipa, to settle a dispute between two Nagas, 
mahodara and Cu}odara.' Jambukola {q.v.) was a harbour in Nagadipa, 
and there a vihara was built by DevAnampiyatissa^ and later restored by 
Kani|thatissa.^ This vihara was probably called Tissa-vlhSra/ Another 
vihara, called SAlipabbata, was built by Hahallaka-Naga/ The VijJfBr 
lomaghara, the RAjayatana-dh&tucetiya and the Amalacetlya were 
probably all places of worship in Nagadipa.^ The Valahassa J&taka^ 
says that the coast of Cgjflon, from the river Kalyapi to Nagadipa, was 
once infested by yakkhinis. Once® Nagadipa was known as Seruma- 
dlpa, and near by was Karadipa, earlier known as Ahidipa.® An old 
story, given in the Commentaries,'® speaks of a king called DiparAgft, 
who reigned over Nagadipa in great splendour. Nagadipa was once an 
important centre of Buddhism in Ceylon" and contained many places 
of pilgrimage. There is a legend'® which relates that, when the Buddha’s 
sdsam comes to an end, all the Buddha’s replies in Ceylon will gather 
together at the MahAoetiya and travel to the RajayAtanacetiya in 
Nagadipa, and then from there to the Mahabodhi tree at GayA. 


' Mhv. i. 47. * Ibid., xx. 25. 

* Ibid., xxxvi, 9. 

^ ^ ibid., 36. 

* Ibid., XXXV. 124. 

* Cv. xHi. 62. 

» J. ii. 128. 


“ J. iii. 187. 

• J. iv. 238. 

*0 E.g., VibhA. 444. 

»» E.g., ibid., 446. 457; AA. i. 422. 
MA. i. 545; see also J.R.A.8., vol. xxvi. 

» DA. iii. 899; VibhA. 433. 


NSgadeva. — Oue of the descendants' of llahfaaw\wmta He reigned 
in and twenty-five of his descendants reigned W MtQlQL^ 


‘ 11^7. iiL 29. 



Nlgapattana. — The port from which BuddbagllOM sailed for Ceylon.* 

> SadS. 53. 


Ndgajiabbatagftina. — A village in the province of Hatafn in Ceylon.* 

‘ Cv. Ixx. 10. 


NSgapalive^hana. — One of the seven mountain ranges which must be 
crossed in order to reach Oaildhamldatia.^ , 

‘ SNA. i. 66. 


1. NSgapupphiya Thera.— An arahant. In the time of Padumuttara 
Buddha he was a brahmin teacher, named Suvaecha. One day he saw 
the Buddha travelling through the air and, marvelling at the miracle, 
sprinkled w^a-flowers along his route. Thirty-one kappas ago he was 
a king named Maharatha.^ He is probably identical with Dhammasava 
Thera.* 

‘ Ap. i. 179. * ThagA. i. 214. 

2. N&gapupphiya Thera. — An arahant. Probably identical with 
LomasakaAgiya.^ Ninety-one kaippas ago he saw the Buddha (Vlpassl ?) 
walking along the street and offered him wayo-flowers.* 

* ThagA. i. 84. ' Ap. ii. 450. 

j' 

Nagapeta-vatthu. — In a brahmin family of Benares, the two sons and 
the daughter heard the Doctrine from SaAkiCca Thera and became be- 
lievers. The parents were anxious to give their daughter to their 
nephew, but he had joined the Order. Later, however, wishing to 
marry his cousin, he asked his teacher’s permission to become a layman. 
The latter withheld hi| consent for some time, and, whpe be hesitated, 
the house in which the family lived fell down and they were all killed. 
The two sons and the daughter were bom among the bAumme^-devas 
and the parents became petas. The young monk’s teacher showed them 
to him one day as he passed behind the monastery at bipataiiai and 
having heard their story from their own lips, the monk caused alms to 
be given in the name of the petaSy and they were freed from their suffer- 
ings/ 

1 Pv. i. 11; PvA. 63 ff. 

RSgMnapfida-paritte (or NggiinaA^lanianta)^ Mentioned as a charm 
possessing the pAVer of bringing blessings on others.^ 

> VibhA. m, 411. 
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Nigamahftvlhftra. — A monastery in Roha^a, built by Mah&n&ga, 
ruler of Hahftgfima and brother of Dev&namplyatlssa.^ Qanaga restored 
it and bestowed land for its maintenance.* A story is related of a monk 
of this vihara who cut down a nay<i-tree near the monastery. The devata 
living in the tree was annoyed, and announced to the thera that the king 
who looked after him would die in seven days. The thera mentioned 
this in the palace; seven days passed and, as nothing happened, the king 
had the thera’s hands and feet cut ofi'.^ Near the monastery was a village 
named Kelakacchagama (vl Ka}agacchag&ma)/ Dappula gave the 
village of Kevattagambhira to the vihara.* 

* Mhv. xxii. 9. 1 » VibhA. 407. * MA. ii. 1026. 

* Ibid., XXXV. 31; MT. 469. i * Cv. xlv. 68. 


N&gamalaka.— A locality in Anuradhapura to the north of Sirisamala. 

Ko^Sgamana Buddha preached the Dhamma there and twenty thousand 
people realized the truth. To the north was the Asokamalaka.* In 
Nagamalaka was the Silasobbhaka^^ka-cetiya, and, near it, Thulatthana 
built another cetiya} 

‘ Mhv. XV. 118, 163. ' MT. 366. 


NSgamitta.— An eminent theri of Anuradhapura, a teacher of the 
Vinaya.* 


* Dpv. xviii. 34. 


N&gamuQ4^. — A female slave, mistress of Mahanama the Sakyan. 
She was the mother of Vasabhakhattiy&.^ 

» J. i. 1.33; iv. 146. 


N&galena. — A cave in Kotipabbata-vlh&ra. A novice once recited 
there the Hahasamaya Sutta, and a goddess, in the ndga-tiee outside, 
applauded him. She had been present when the Buddha preached the 
sutta when, she said, the concourse of devas was so great that she could 
get a foothold only in the sea near MahSg&ma in Ceylon ; yet she coUld 
see and hear the Buddha distinctly.^ 

1 DA. ii. 696. 

N&gava44h&n&« — A monastery in Ceylon, on which Udaya I. bestowed 
many maintenance villages.^ 

» Cv.xlix. 21. 


Ndgavana.— A pleasaunce near Hatthlg&map belonging to Uggagaha- 
patL It was there that he first met the Buddha and was converted.* 

> A. iv. 813; AA. ii 762. 
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1. Nagavlmfina-Vatthu. — The story of Yasuttari^ 

* Vv. iv. 3; VvA. 181 flF. 

2. N&gavim&na-Vatthu. — The story of a man who, having offered eight 
flowers at the thupa of Kassapa Buddha, was born in Tftirallqisa» where 
he rode a white elephant. He had procured the flowers with great 
difficulty. Moggallana saw him on one of his journeys and heard from 
him his story.^ 

i Vv. V. 10; VvA. 252 flF. 

Naga-vihftra. — See Nagaiiiah&-vlhara. 

1. NSgasamftla Thera. — He was a Sakyan and entered the Order when 
the Buddha visited his kinsmen at KapUavatthu. For some time he was 
the Buddha’s personal attendant — e.^., when the Buddha preached the 
Mah&sihanada Sutta (or the Lomahaipsapariy&ya).^ One day, when 
entering the city for alms, he saw a nautch-girl gaily dressed, dancing 
to the accompaniment of music and contemplated her as the snare of 
M&ra. Making this his topic of thought, he developed insight into the 
perishableness of life and became an arahant.® Another day (evidently 
earlier than the previous incident), while walking with the Buddha, 
they came to a cleft in the road, and the Buddha wished to go along one 
way, while Nagasamala wished to go along another, in spite of the 
Buddha’s warning that it was dangerous. In the end, he put the 
Buddha’s begging-bowl and robe on the ground and left him. Brigands 
waylaid him and ill-treated him, breaking his bowl and threatening to 
kill him. Thereupon he turned back to the Buddha and asked his 
forgiveness.* 

Nagasamala was a householder in the time of Padumuttara Buddha, 
and, seeing the Buddha walking in the sun, he gave him an umbrella. 
After that, wherever he went a white parasol appeared over his head. 
For thirty kappas he was king of the gods. He is probably to be 
identified with Ekacbattiya of the Apadana.* 

‘M. i. 83; MA. i. 283; AA, i. 163; , » Ud. viii.7; UdA. 426 f. 

UdA. 217; J. iv. 96. i * Ap. ii. 406. 

® Thag. V8. 207-70; ThagA. i. 378. 

2. NSgasamila Thera.-"An arahant. The Apadana^ distinguishes 
him from the above, whom it calls Ekachattiya. Thirty-one kappas 
Ago he placed a pdtolt-flower on the thupa of Sikhl Buddha. Fifteen 
kappas ago he was a king named Bh&miya. 

» Ap. i. JL19. 
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Tile Apadana Commentary says, however, that this thera was the 
jHicohd$amai[jia (personal attendant) of the Buddha for some time and 
that he was called Nagasamala because his body was tender as mga- 
buds. 

Nflgasaiii&l&. — One of the two chief women disciples of SuJ&ta Buddha/ 
^ Bu. xiii. 26; J. i. 38. 

NAgas&Ul.— A monastic building, once the residence of a monk named 
MahMhamnnakathi. Kassapa II. found the buildings dilapidated, and, 
during their restoration, he persuaded the Elder to live in a large pasada 
attached to the Maricava^(i-vihara. The Elder was proficient in the 
Abhidham-ma, and the king caused the Abhidhamma and the Com- 
mentaries to be recited by him. The village of Mah&ni^thula was given 
to him for his maintenance.^ Nagasala was also the residence of 
Dithfisiva.' A parivena, called the N^asala-parivena, was built by 
AggaVodhi) ruler of Malaya and minister to the king, in the reign of 
Sena HI., who gave a village for its maintenance.® 

‘ Cv. xliv, 149 ff.; xlv. 2. * Ibid., xlvi. 0. 

3 Ibid., liii. 36. 


1. NSgasena Thera. — An arahant, celebrated for his discussions with 
King MOinda. He was the son of the brahmin Sonuttara, in the village 
of KajaAgala in the Himalaya. He was well versed in the Vedas, and 
entered the Order under Rohapa to learn the Buddha’s teaching. Later 
he went to Assagutta of the Vattanlya-senasana and studied under him. 
There, one day, at the conclusion of a meal, while giving thanks to a lay 
woman who had looked after Assagutta for more than thirty years, 
Nagasena becafne a Sotapanna. Then he was sent to PitaUputta^ where 
he studied under Dhammarakkhlta, and there he attained arahantship. 
Subsequently he went to the SaAkheyya-paiivepa in Sigida, where he 
met Milinda. It is said that in his previous birth he was a deva, naiped 
Mahdsena, living in Tfivatiqusa, in a palace called Ketumaili and that he 
consented to be bom among men at the insistent request of Sakkg and 
the arahants led by Assagutta. In an earlier life he had made an 
aspiration to be able to defeat Milinda in discussion.^ 

1 For further detaOs see Miiindapafiha, 6fi. 

2. NSgas«iia.--A king of lambndl^ descendant of 

1 Dpv. iii 40* 
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N&saso94il.-<-A bathing tank in Cetlyiytabbata^ restored hy Agga- 
bodhl I.^ It is probably the modern Nfigapoku^a where, hewn in the 
face of the rock, the heads of a cobra {ndga) seem to rise oat of the 
water.® 

' Cv. xlii. 28. * Cv. Tre, i. 88, n. 8. 

1. Niga. — Chief woman disciple of SuJ&ta Buddha/ 

/ 

^ J. i. 38; Bu. xiii. 26. 

2. N&g&. — One of the chief women supporters of Phussa Buddha.^ 

^ Btt. xix. 21. 


3. Nagi . — A former birth of AsokamUS, when she was the wife of 
Tissa (later SiUjra), an artisan of 

« Srf. 606 . 


4. N3g& Then . — An arahant of Bhfttaragama. During the pillage of 
Brahnuum-Tissa, when all the villagers had fled, she went with her 
colleagues to a banyan tree, the presiding deity of which provided them 
with food. She had a brother, Niga: when he visited her she gave him 
part of her food, but he refused to accept food from a bhikkhttoL^ 

* MA. i. 546; AA. ii. 654. 

5. Nagfi. — A class of beings. See Appendix. 

6. NSg&. — An eminent theri of Ceylon.^ 

^ Dpv, rviiL 86. 

1. MSgita Thera. — An arahant. He belonged to a Sakyan family in 
Kapllavatthu and entered the Order after hearing the pceadiing of the 

Ha^apl94Un Sntta. 

In the time of Padomuttara Buddha he was a brahmin, named Hirada, 
and uttered three stanzas in praise of the Buddha. He was once a king 
named Sumitta.' He is probably identical with AtthaaaudaiwaKa of the 
Apad&na.* 

‘ Thag. VB. 86; ThagA. i. 183 f. • Ap. i. 168 

2. Xigtta Theta. — For some time the personal attendant of the 
Bnddha.^ He was the maternal unde of the novioe who is said 
to have addressed him by the name of Kaawpaj his gotta^name. He was 
fat and, titoiefoie, lazy; he got most of his work done by Sfha. 

> D. i 161; DA. L 310; A. UL 31, Ml; iv. S41; J. iv. 96, ete. 
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3. NSgitoThen. — A theia of Ceylon, author of the SaddasflratthaJSlin!.^ 
* Gv. p. 74; Svd. vs. 1249. 

1. Nfigita Sutta . — Once, when the Buddha went to Icchftnaiigala^ the 
brahmin householders there came, in large numbers, to pay him their 
respects and made great uproar outside. When Nifita, the Buddha’s 
personal attendant at the time, told him the cause of the clamour, the 
Buddha replied that he had nothing to do with homage ; his concern was 
with renunciation. He went on to state five inevitable things: who- 
soever eats and drinks must answer the calls of nature ; whosoever loves 
is destined to sorrow and despair; whosoever dwells on the asuhha must 
feel disgust for the suhha; whosoever sees impermanence in the six 
spheres of contact feels disgust for contact ; whosoever sees the rise and 
fall in the five kinds of attachment, must feel disgust for attachment.^ 

» A. iii. 31 S. 

2. NSgita Sutta . — The circumstances are the same as those of No. 1. 
The Buddha tells NSgita that he is pleased with monks who do not live 
in the village, but who seek the forest and stave off gains and flattery, 
but to him the best is to walk on the highway unattached.^ 

‘ A. iii. 341 ff.; cp. ibid., iv. 341 ff. 

Nagindapalliya. — An eminent thera of Ceylon in the time of Parakka- 
mabahu L; he was the leader of the monks in Dakkhijaadesa.^ 

* Cv. Ixxviii. 9. 

NSgopama Sutta.— See NSga Sutta (5). 

Nifapurlya.— A city in Uttarakuru.’ 

* D. iii. 200. 

N&taputta, Nithaputta.-^See Nigap^ N&taputta. 

1. Nitha. Called AdUkari, a general of King Mfip&bbaiapa.* 

> Cv. Ixx. 298; Ixzii. 123, 128. 

2. Nfiiata.— Called Nitha LaAkSgirl. A general of King M&pSbbaiapa, 
killed in battle.^ 

‘ Cv. Izxii. 124 f. 

3. Nfttha Naguajdri. — General of Parakkamabfthu I. He held the 
title of Saftkhaniyaka.^ 

‘ Cv. Ixx. 318; Ixxii. 31, 107; Ixxv. 76. 
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Nitha Vagga . — The second chapter of the Dasaka Nipata of the 
Anguttara Nikaya.^ 

» A. V. 16-32. 

Natha Sutt&. — Two suttas on the qualities which give protection to 
a monk: virtue, learning, good friends, affability, skill in perform- 
ance of duties, fondness for truth, energy, contentment, mindfulness, 
wisdom.^ 


» A. V. 23 f., 26 f. 

Nathadeva. — A name given to Visiju as the protector of 

Ceylon.^ 

1 Cv. c. 248; Cv. Trs. ii. 243, n. 6. 

N&thaputtlya.— The followers of Nigaptha Nathaputta/ 

> I), iii. 117. 


Nadika.— See flatika. 

Ndnacchanda Jataka (No. 289). — Once the Bodhisatta was king of 
Benares, and while walking about the city in disguise, he fell one night 
into the hands of drunken thieves. He pleaded poverty, gave them his 
robe and escaped. In the city lived his father’s former chaplain who 
had been dismissed. He told his wife how, as he watched the stars that 
night, he had seen the king fall into hostile hands and then escape. The 
king heard all this in the course of his wanderings and the following 
morning sent for his astrologers. They had not observed any such thing 
in the stars. He dismissed them therefore, appointed the other in their 
place, and gave him a boon. When the chaplain went home to consult 
his family as to what boon he should beg, his wife, his son Cbatta, and 
his slave Puppi, each wanted something different. He reported this 
to the king, who gave to each what he had desired. 

The circumstances leading to the story are given in the Jttpha J&taka 
(}.v.). The brahmin is identified with Ananda/ 

‘ J. ii. 426 ff. 

Ninatta Vagga.— The first chapter of the Dhfttu Saipyutta.^ 

» S. ii. 140-9. 

NftQ&tittlilya Vagga.— The third chapter of the Devaputta Siupyutta.^ 


n. 


» S. i. 56-68. 
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NillMiMlll]fa Sutta* — Various devaputtas— followers of difierent teacbeis 
— coiUe to the Buddha and sing the praises of their respective teachers — 
Asama the praises of Pura^a-Kassapa, Sahali of Hakkhall-GosUat 
HUfta of Ni^tha Nfttaputta and Akotaka of all three. Vetambari 
makes rejoinder to Akotaka and M&ra agrees with him, while Mfa^va- 
Gftiniya sings the Buddha’s praises.^ 

1 S. i. 66 ff. 

N&n&dhimuttiya Sutta. — ^Anuruddha tells his colleagues that by cul- 
tivating the four satipatthdnas he has come to know the divers characters 
of beings.^ 

' S. V. 306. 

Nftbhasa. — A lake, the residence of Nagas called NibhasA.^ 

» DA. ii. 688. ‘ 

.NAbliasA.-^A class of NAgas living in the lake KAbhasa'; they were 
present at the MahAsamaya.* 

> DA. U. 688. * ii* 268. 

HAma Sutta, — Preached in answer to a dova’s question — ^lawa, more 
than anything else, brings everything beneath its sway.^ 

‘ S. i, 39. 

NAmarupa Sutta, — In him who contemplates the enjoyi4|Bt of all 
that makes for fettering there comes descent of name-and-shi^ie. The 
remaining links in the chain of causation follow on this.^ 

» S. ii. 90. 

VAmar&paparloeheda, — An Abhidhamma-treatise in verse, in thirteoii 
chapters, by Anuruddh|l^jpf KAficIpura. There are two tikas on it, one by 
VAcissara and the other by Sumaftgala.^ 

« Gv. 61, 71; Sas. 69; P.L.C. 173 f. 

— Also called the Kheinppakaraj||A. An Abhidhamma 
treatise by Khema Thera. A tika on it was written by VAcissAia.^ 

» Gv. 61, 71; P.L.C. 165 f.; published in J.P.TM. 1916. 

NAmasiddhi JAtaka (No. 97).— Once the Bodhisatta was a famous 
teacher of TakkasilA, and among his pupils was one named PApaka. 
He, wishing for a less ill-omened name, consulted his teacher. The 
Bodhisatta suggested that PApaka should travel and find a suitable 
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name. He came back a wiser man, for he discovered that Jivakas ” 
died and that Dhanapalis ” grovelled in poverty-^the name signified 
nothing. 

The story was related in reference to a monk called Papaka who wished 
to change his name. The two are identical.^ 

» J. i. 401 ff. 


Nfim&cftradipani. — An Abhidhamma-treatise, probably composed by 
Chapala/ 

* Bode: op. cU., 18. 


1. Kfirada* — The ninth of the twonty-four Buddhas; he was born in 

the park at DliaAfiat^ Us father being king Sndeva and 

his mother Anoint. For nint thousand years he lived as a layman 
in three palaces: V1|NI and* Abhirft^.^ His wife was litasenft 

(vl VlJitaMili), and Ub son Handttttara. He made bis Renunciation 
on foot accompanied by his retinue. He practised austerities for 
only seven days, then, having accepted a meal of milk-rice from his 
wife, he sat at the foot of a mu^dso^-tree, on grass given by the park- 
keeper Sndassana. His first sermon was preached in the Dhanafiiaya 
Park. His body was eighty-eight cubits high, and his aura always 
spread round him to a distance of one league. He died at the age of 
ninety thousand years in Sudassana, and his thfipa was four leagues 
high. Bhaddasila and Jttaxnltta were his chief monks and Utterd and 
Phaggoni Us cUef nuns. Vdsef^ was his personal attendant, and 
chief among his patrons were Uggarinda and Vasabba^ and Isdaviri 
and CagdL Among Us converts were the Naga-kings MahUona and 
Verocana, The Bodhisatta was a «fatila in Himava, and the Buddha, 
with his followers, visited Us hermitage, where they were fed for seven 
days and received gifts of red sandalwood.* 

‘ BuA. calls them Vijlta, Vljltivl and ' » Bu. x. 1 flf.; BuA. 161 ff.; J. i. 36 f. 

Jltibhirtaa. t 

2. Ndiada. — The personal attendant of Sujata Buddha.^ 

' Bu. xiii. 26. 


3. Mfaada. — A brahmin in the time oi PadulDUttatft Buddha, who 
praised the Buddha in three stanzas. He was a former birth of KIgIto 
(or AtthasandusMka) Tliwa.* 

* ThacA i 186; Ap. i. 168. 
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4. Mirada. — A brahmin in the time of Atthadass! Buddha, a former birth 
of Pavittha (or Ekadaqisanlya) Thera. He was also called Kesava,^ 

' ThagA. i. 185; Ap. i. 168 f. 

5. NSrada. — Minister of Brahmadatta^ king of Benares. He was 
entrusted with escorting the ascetic Kesava, when he fell ill, to Kappa’s 
hermitage in Himava. Narada is identified with SIriputta. For details 
see the Kesava J&taka.^ 

^ J. iii. 143 fiP., 362; DhA. i. 344. 

6. Nftrada. — A sage, younger brother of Ka}adevala and pupil of 
JotlpSla (Sarabhahga). He lived in the Majjhimapadesa in Arafijaragiri. 

He became enamoured of a courtesan, and was saved only through the 
intervention of Sarabhahga. For details sec the Indriya Jataka.^ 

* J. iii. 463 flf.; v. 133 f. 

7. NSrada. — An ascetic, son of the ascetic Kassapa. He was tempted 
by a maiden fleeing from brigands, but his father came to his rescue. 
For details see the CuUa-N&rada Jataka.^ 

1 J. iv. 220 ff. 

8. N&rada. — King of Mithila, seventh in direct descent from Sfidhina. 
He is identified with Ananda. For details see the Sadhina Jataka.^ 

» J. iv. 365 flf. 

9. N&rada. — A brahmin sage, called a Aevabrahnana, and N&radadeva. 
One day, having wandered about in Tavatiipsa^ he was returning to his 
dwelling in Kaftcanaguha holding a Paricohattaka-flower over his head, 
when the four daughters of Sakka— Asa, Saddha, Sin and Hiri— asked 
him to give it to them. He agreed to give it to that one among them 
whom they should choose as their queen. They sought the advice of 
their father, who directed them to Hacchariya-Kosiya. Kosiya decided 
in favour of Hirl. Narada is identified with S&rlputta. For details 
see the Sudh&bhojana Jataka.^ It is probably this same Narada who is 
mentioned as being present when KupSla (g.v.) delivered his famous 
diatribe against women. He is described as possessing the 'pafioabhiMu 
and as being attended by ten thousand ascetics. When Ku^ala had 
finished his discourse, Narada supplemented it with all he knew of the 
vices of women.* He is also mentioned as having admonished Hablr 

> J. V. 392 ff. • Ibid., 424, 450 ff., 456. 
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Janaka when the latter renounced the world. In that context, Narada 
is described as belonging to the Kassapa-'gotta/ 

> J. vi. 56, 58, 68. In SNA. ii. 359 he is called Narftda-DevaU. This may be 
a wrong reading for NAradadeva. 

10. N&rada. — The Bodhisatta bom as a Maha Brahma. He helped 
Ru]& to convince her father, Ailgati, of the truth as declared by her. 
He came down to earth and frightened AAgati by revealing to him the 
horrors of hell. In this context he is described as belonging to the 

Kassapa-gotta. For details see the Mah&nfiradakassapa Jfttaka/ 

1 J. Vi. 220, 242 fif.; Ap. ii. 483. 

11. Nftrada. — A celebrated physician,^ probably identical with the 
famous sage, No. 9, above. 

» Mil. 272. 

12. N&rada. — The fifth future Buddha.^ 

^ Anagat. p. 40. 

13. Nftrada,— A Thera, mentioned once as staying at the Obosltftrftma 
in Kosamb!, with Husila, Savlftha, and Ananda. In the course of dis- 
cussion he declares that, though aware of the nature of nibbana, he is not 
an arahant.^ Elsewhere^ he is mentioned as staying in the Kukkutftrftma 
in P&tollputta. At that time King Munfa was grieving over the death 
of his wife, Bhaddft, to the neglect of ever 3 i;hing else, and his treasurer, 
Plyaka, suggested that he should visit Narada. The king agreed, and 
Narada preached to him on the inevitableness of old age, disease, death, 
etc. Munda was consoled, and buried the body of his wife which he had 
till then preserved. 

He may be identical with the Thera mentioned in the Petavatthu 
Commentary^ as finding out from various petas the stories of their deeds, 
and in the Vimanavatthu Commentary^ as visiting various vimanas in 
the course of his wanderings among the deva-worlds {devacdrikd). He is 
stated as having repeated the stories he learnt to the dhammasangahdkas 
to be embodied in their rescensions. 

' S. ii. 115 f. I • PvA. 2, 10, 11, 14^ 204, 208, 210, 211. 

> A. iii. 67 f. \ * VvA. 166, 169, 203. 

14. Nftrada. — The Bodhisatta bom as an ascetic. For his story see 

t.v. Davala. 
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16. Wtoada, — A Yakkha who presided over Nbadakfi^. Ofleriags, 
which included a man from each village, were brought to him once a 
year. DlpaAkars Buddha visited him and, after performing many 
mizaoles, converted him. He, with ten thousand other Yakkhas, became 
a sot&panna.^ 

> Bu. ii. 190; BuA. 101 f. 


16. Nftrada. — A class of devas mentioned, with the Fabbatos, as being 
wise.* 

> SN. vs. 643; SNA. ii. 436; see also J. vi. 668, 671; Mtu. iii. 401. 


17. Nftrada.— An ascetic, also called Kassapa. 
Oaftkolapupptalya* (q.v.). 


* Ap. i. 216. 


A former birth of 


18. Nftrada. — An ascetic, also called Kassapa, a former birth of 

Ekftsanadftyaka* (q.v.). 


> Ap. ii. 381. 


Nftradakfita. — A mountain, the dwelling-place of the Yakkha Nftrada 
15 (j.v.).* 

> Bu. ii. 199. 


1. Nftrftyana. — The name of a god (Yisiiu).* 

* E.g., Cv. xlvii. 25. 


2. N&rftyana. — A general of Parakkamabahu I., in charge of Anurft- 

dhapura. Ho rose in rebellion against the king and was slain in battle.^ 

‘ Cv. Ixxii. 66. 


3. Nftrayana. — A Damila chief, one of the three Virapparayaras. He 
was an ally of LaAkftpura, general of Parakkamabfthu 

• Cv. Ixxvii. 6. 

Nfirftyana-saflgh&^balae — The name given to a certain measure of 
physical strength. It was the equivalent of the strength of ten Chaddanta 
elephants and was the strength of the Buddha.^ 

* VibhA. 397; SNA. u. 401. 

H&rlvaffbana.— One of the palaces occupied by Sumaflgala Buddha in 
his last lay life.^ 

^ BoA. 126; but see Bu. v. 22, where other names are given. 
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Mftrivana. — A grove in Hlmavi where grew flowers shaped like the 
bodies of women.^ 

» J. V. 162. 

N&rlvasabha. — One of the palaces occupied by SlkU Buddha in his 
last lay life.' 

> BuA. 201 ; but Bu (x:ii. 16) gives other names. 

1. Nflriv&hana.— Son of Su]ita. He lived in Ntrivibananagara, and 

when the Buddha Tissa came there, he entertained him and the monks 
for seven days, and at the end of that time handed the kingdom over to 
his son and joined the Order.' 

^ BuA. 190. 

2. Nftriv&hana. — A city, capital of King N&riv&hana, in the time of 
Tissa Buddha (see above) and of Upasanta, in the time of Vessabhu 
Buddha.^ 

» BuA. 206. 

Narisa. — See N&rL 

Nari. — One of the palaces occupied by Tissa Buddha in his last lay life.' 

* Bu. xviii. 17; BuA (188) calls it N&rlsa. 

N&la, N&laka, N&lilia (also Nfila, etc.). — A brahmin village in Hagadlia, 
not far from Rfijagaha, It was the township of the Upatissas (hence also 
called Upatissagfima), and it was there that Sariputta and other members 
of his family were born.' It was also the birthplace of Mahfi-Gavaoeha.* 
Sariputta seems to have continued to reside there from time to time, even 
after he joined the Order,® and when his death drew near, he went back 
to Nalakagama and, having made his mother a sotapanna, died in the 
room where he was bom.* 

* SA. ii. 172; ThagA. i. 108; ii. 93; daka (S. iv. 2.'>1) and with Simapfa- 

ThigA. 162; VvA. 149, 166, 168, 164; ktol (A. v. 120, 121); BhA. iv, ie4f. 

Mtu (iii. 56) oaUs it Nalanda. * S. v. 161; J. i 391; v. 126; UdA. 

* ThagA. i. 67. 322, etc. 

* See his discussions with Jambukhft- 

Nfllaka. — Nephew of Asita (Ki}adevala). When Asita realized that 
he woiild not live to see the Buddha, he sought out Nalaka and asked him 
to leave the world at once and become an ascetic and hold himself in 
readiness to profit by the Buddha's Enlightenment. This Nalaka did, 
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though possessing eighty thousand crores of wealth, and he spent his time 
in Himava. When the time came, he visited the Buddha seven days 
after the Buddha's first sermon and questioned him on the Honeyyik 
pa|tpadi (also called the N&lakapafipada, because it is included in the 
Nftlaka Sutta). Nalaka retired once more into Himava and there 
attained arahantship. There he spent seven months leaning against 
a golden rock, practising patipadd in its highest form. After his death 
the Buddha, with his monks, visited the scene of his death, cremated 
his remains, and had a cetiya built over them. 

It is said that Nalaka 's aspiration to learn and practise the Moneyya- 
pa^ipada was made in the time of Padumuttara Buddha.^ 

» J. i. 56; SNA. ii. 483 fF., 501. The | e.g., Rockhill: op. cU., p. 18, 46 f.). In 
Btory as drawn from Thibetan sources j the Mahavastu (iii. 380, 387) he is called 
differs greatly from this story. (See, | Katyayana. 

N&laka Sutta. — Preached, seven days after the first sermon, to Nalaka 
nephew of Asita. The sutta itself is a discourse on the state of 
a recluse (Moneyyapatipadd), but there are twenty introductory verses 
(called Vatthugdthd) giving the story of Asita and Nalaka.^ 

The sutta is also called N&laka-patipad&.‘ 

> SN. vs. 679-723; SNA. ii. 601. » J. i. 65. 

Nalag&ma. — A village in the Malaya district in Ceylon.' 

1 Cv. Ixx. 296. 


1. Nfilandfi.~-A town near Rajagaha, (according to Buddhaghosa') 
one league away. The Buddha is mentioned as having several times 
stayed there during his residence in Pavarika’s mango-grove, and while 
there he had discussions with Upali-gahapati and Dighatapassi^^ with 
Kevatto/ and also several conversations with Asibandhakaputta.^ The 
Buddha visited Nalanda during his last tour through Magadha, and it 
was there that S&rlputta uttered his lion’s roar,” affirming his faith in 
the Buddha, shortly before his death.® The road from Rajagaha to 
Nalanda passed through Ambalatthika,® and from Nalanda it went on to 
P&taligftma.^ Between Rajagaha and Nalanda was situated the Bahu- 
puttarcetiya.® According to the Kevat^a Sutta, ^ in the Buddha’s time 
Nalanda was already an influential and prosperous town, thickly 
populated, though it was not till later that it became the centre of learning 


» DA. i. 35. 

* S. ii. 110; M. i. 376 ff. 

• D. i. 211 ff. 

« S. ii. 811-23. 


D. ii. 81 f.; iii. 99 ff.; S. v. 169 ff. 

• D. ii. 81; Vin, ii. 287. 

» D. ii. 84. 

• S. ii. 220. • D. i. 211. 
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for which it afterwards became famous. There is a record in the 
Samyutta Nikaya,^® of the town having been the victim of a severe famine 
during the Buddha’s time. 

Nalanda was the residence of SoQ^adiniOL^^ Niga^^ha Nfttapiitta 
(q.v.) is several times mentioned as staying at N^andS» which was 
evidently a centre of activity of the Migap^bas (q.v.). 

Hsouien Thsang^® gives several explanations of the name Nalanda. , 
One is that it was named after the Naga who lived in a tank in the middle 
of the mango-grove. Another — and accepted by him — ^is that the 
Bodhisatta once had his capital here and gave “ alms without inter- 
mission,” hence the name. 

Nalanda is, in the northern books, given as the name of Sariputta’s 
birthplace (see Nalaka). Nalanda is identified with the modem Bara- 
gion.** 

S. iv. 322. I " Beal: op. cit., ii. 167 f. 

>■ VtA. 144. 1 » CAGI. 537. 

2. N&lao4C-^A village in the central province of Ceylon. Once 
Parakkamibfthu !• occupied a camp there, and it is several times mentioned 
in the accounts of his campaigns.^ 

* Cv. Ixx. 167, 207; Ixxii. 169. 


1. Naland3* Sutta. — A conversation between the Buddha and upau- 
gahapati in Pavarika’s mango-grove, as to why some beings attain full 
freedom in this world while others do not.^ 

* S. iv, 110. 


2. Nalandft Sutta. — Sariputta’s affirmation of faith in the Buddha — 
there never was, nor is, nor shall be, anyone possessing higher wisdom than 
the Buddha.^ 

* S. V. 159 f. ; cp. D. ii. 81 and D. hi. 99 S. 

1. Nal&. — A village in Magadha, near the Bodhi-tree at 6ay&. It was 
the birthplace of Upaka.^ The Buddhavamsa Commentary* speaks of a 
brahmin village Nala where the Buddha spent his eleventh rainy season. 

* Thig. 294; ThigA. 225. * p. 3. 

2. N&li.-— Wife of the Adipada Udaya. She was the daughter of his 
maternal uncle and was under the protection of King Sena h, but Udaya 
married her during an absence of the king and took her to Pulatthiliagara. 
The king, however, forgave him.^ 

' Cv. 1. 9; see also Cv* Tre, i. 138, n. 3. 
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HfttiglrL^An elephant of the royal stalls at Rljagldia, Devadatta, 
after several vain attempts to kill the Buddha, obtained AJItesattU’s 
consent to Use Nalagiri as a means of encompassing the Buddha's death. 
The elephant, he said, knows nothing of the Buddha's virtues and will 
have no hesitation in destroying him. Nalagiri was a fierce animal, 
and in order to increase his fierceness, Devadatta instructed his keeper 
to give him twice his usual amount of toddy. Proclamation was made, 
by the beating of drums, that the streets of the city should bo cleared as 
Nilagiri would be let loose upon them. When the Buddha was informed 
of this and warned against going into the city for alms, he ignored the 
warning, and went into Rajagaha with the monks of the eighteen 
monasteries of the city. At the sight of Nalagiri all the people fled in 
terror. Ananda, seeing the elephant advancing towards the Buddha, 
went, in spite of the Buddha’s orders to the contrary, and stood in front 
of the Buddha, who had to make Use of his supernatural power to remove 
him from his place. Just then, a woman, carrying a child, saw the 
efephant coming and fled, in her terror dropping the child at the Buddha's 
feet. As the elephant was about to attack the child, the Buddha spoke 
to him, suffusing him with all the love at his command, and, stretching 
out his right hand, he stroked the animal’s forehead. Thrilling with joy 
at the touch, Nalftgiri sank on his knees before the Buddha, and the 
Buddha taught him the Dhamma. It is said that had the elephant not 
been a wild beast he would have become a sotapanna. Marvelling at 
the sight, the assembled populace threw all their ornaments on the 
elephant's body, covering it entirely, and henceforth the elephant was 
known as Dhanapala (Dhanapfilaka). The Buddha returned to Ve|uvana, 
and that day, at eventide, preached the Cullahaqisa Jataka in praise of 
Ananda's loyalty to himself.^ It is said* that nine hundred million living 
beings, who saw the miracle, realized the Truth. 

The Bodhisatta, in a past life, was once riding an elephant when he 
saw a Pacceka Buddha. Intoxicated by his own glory, he made the 
elephant charge the Pacceka Buddha. It was as a result of this action 
that the Buddha, in this birth, was charged by Nalagiri.® cp, 
Dopamukha. 

1 Vin. ii. 194 f. : J. v. 333 ff. ; Avadaiia^ i » Mil. 349. 

i. 177. I » UdA. 265; Ap. i. 300. 

MUika. — A mountain in Himava, on the way to the HueaUnda Lake. 
Vessantaia passed it on his way to Vafikaglrl.^ 

1 J. vi. 518, 519. 
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NUlkera. — An island, with many attendant islands. When the 
country of ELing Bhani (q,v.) was destroyed because he took bribes, those 
who had blamed him for his unrighteousness were saved and found 
shelter in the islands round Nalikera/ 

* J. ii. 173. 

NUlkeradiyaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety ^one kappas ago he was a 
park-keeper in Bandhumatl and gave to the Buddha a mlikera-iTmt} 
He is probably identical with Thera* or with Khltaka Thera.* 

* Ap. ii. 447 f. » ThagA. i. 72 » Ibid., 316. 

Millkeramahithambha. — A tank in Ceylon, restored by Parakkama- 
bfthu I.^ 

‘ O. Ixxix. 33. 

M&likeravntthutittha.— A ford in the Mah&v&Iukagahga.^ 

» Cv. Ixxii. 14. 


Mft|aka Thera. — Given as an example of an ugghaiitaMupuggala. 
After hearing, only once, the teaching of Pacceka Buddhas, he became 
himself a Pacceka Buddha.^ 

‘ AA. i. 364. 

N§lika.-A Damila general, in charge of Ni^sobbha. He was defeated 

by Dutltaag&maQl.^ 

* Mhv. XXV. 11. 

Ni}Ildra (NSIlkera).— Ring of Dantapura in K&UAgs. Once, a holy 
ascetic came with five hundred others and took up his abode in the 
royal park. Nalikira visited the ascetic and was displeased with the 
questions he was asked as to whether he ruled his people righteously. 
He therefore invited the ascetics to his palace, filled their bowls 
with filth, and had them beaten and attacked by dogs. The earth 
opened and swallowed the king. He was born in the Sunakha-niraya, 
where he had to undergo various kinds of tortures. His kingdom was 
destroyed and became a waste.^ The story was evidently widely current 
in India. 

> J. y. 119, 143, 144 f.; MA. ii. 602 ff.; Mtu. iii. 361, 368, 369. 

Hftlljatlgha. — A brahmin, whom MalUkft sent to the Buddha to 
find out if it were true that the Buddha had said that loved ones brought 
sorrow and tribulation.^ 


' M. ii 108 . 
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NS]lsobbtaa. — A Dami}a stiongbold in charge of Nft]lka, and captured 

by Dutthagimapi.' 

* Mhv. XXV. 11. 

1. Nfiv& Sutta, also called Dhamma Sutta. — It was preached in refer- 
ence to Sirlputta’s habit when he was on tour of worshipping the 
direction in which his teacher, Assaji, lived. Others noticed this and 
said it was a relic of his old brahmanic habit of worshipping the different 
quarters. But the Buddha said there was no need of Sariputta to 
do that, for even the devas themselves worshipped him. In the sutta 
the wise man is compared to a ship (ndvd) which takes many others 
across.^ 

‘ SN. vfl. 310-23; SNA. i. 326 ff. 

2. Nftv& Sutta.--See Vasijata Sutta. 

3. Nivft Sutta. If a sea-going vessel is left stranded on the bank, it 
is dried up by the wind and sun in the dry season and rotted by water 
in the rains — so are the fetters in the case of a monk who cultivates 
the Ariyan Eightfold Path.^ 

> S. V. 61. 


Navagirisa. — A village in Ceylon, where Parakkamab&hu I, spent 
some time before coming to the throne.^ 

‘ Ov. Ixvi. 92,| 


Havindaki.— One of 
Ramaputta.^ 


King E}eyya’s guards. 


’ A. ii. 180. 


He was a follower of 


Nasinnagama.— A village in the Alisara district of Ceylon.^ 

» Cv. Ixx. 172. 


” NSsenti ** Sutta. — The five powers of woman — beauty, wealth, 
kindred, sons and virtue. But if she has no virtue, the possession of 
other qualities will not prevent her from being cast out.’ 

» S. iv. 247. 


1. Nlkafa. — An upasaka of R&tikft. After death he was bom in the 
Sttddllivasfti there to pass away.^ 

^ S. ▼. 368 f.; D. ii. 91 f. 
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2. Nlkafa. — One of several eminent theras mentioned as staying in 
the KulftgfirasUa in Ves&li. When the Buddha came there, Ltoehavta 
crowded out the place with all their retinues, and Nika1» and his col- 
eagues, desiring solitude, retired to the Goslflgasfilavana/ 

» A. V. 133 f. 

Nlkattha Sutta. — Four kinds of people in the world: those with de- 
based bodies and noble minds, with noble bodies and debased minds, 
with both mind and body noble, with both debased.^ 

» A, ii. 137 f. 

Nikapennakarpadh&naghara. — A building on the Cittalapabbata, the 

residence of Cfilasumana/ 

^ Vsm. ii. 634; ace also Nlftkapopna, below. 

Nikumba.— The name of a country.^ 

* Mil. 327. 

Nikkhanta Sutta. -Once Vabgisa, soon after his ordination, was stay- 
ing at the Agg&lava-eetiya with his tutor, Nigrodha-Kappa. During 
his tutor’s absence, a number of gaily-dressed women came to the vihara, 
and Vahgisa was greatly perturbed in mind. But he put forth great 
effort, and thinking of the loyalty he owed to the Buddha, conquered 
his disaffection.^ 

* S. i. 185 f. ; tho verHos aro also found in Thug. (1209-13). 

Nlga 9 tha-Nftta(N&tlia-)-putta. — One of six eminent teachers, con- 
temporary with the Buddha; he is described as a heretic (aflfiatitthiya^). 
He was leader of a sect known as the Nlga^lhfi, and a summary of his 
teachings is found in the Sfimafifiaphala Sutta.^ “ A Nigantha is re- 
strained with a fourfold restraint {cdtuydma-sammra ) — he is restrained 
as regards all water, restrained as regards all evil, all evil has he washed 
away, and he lives suffused with the sense of evil held at bay. And, 
because of this fourfold restraint, he is called a Nigaiytha (free from 
bonds), gatatta (one whose heart has been in the attainment of his aim), 
yattata (one whose heart is under command) and thitatta (one whose 
heart is fixed).”® 

‘ E.g,, S. i. 66. rule of the Jains against drinking cold 

* B. i. 67; BA. i. 166. I water, as it contains “souls’* (cp. Mil. 

• The meaning of this fourfold restraint j 260 ff.). The Buddha taught a oorre- 
is not clear; for a discussion of this 1 spending fourfold restraint, which oon- 
cdtuy&ma-8afp>vara, see Barua; Pre- | sisted of observing the four precepts 
BhuMhutk Indian Philosophy, pp. 378 f. against injury, stealing, unohastity and 
The first is . evidently the well-known 1 lying (B. iii. 48 f.). 
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Nataputta is also stated^ t6 have claimed omniscience — ^to be all- 
knowing, all-speing, to have all-comprising {aparisesa) knowledge and 
vision. “ Whether I walk or stand or sleep or wake/’ he is mentioned 
as saying, “ my knowledge and vision are always, and without a break, 
present before me.” He taught that past deeds should be extirpated by 
severe austerities, fresh deeds should be avoided by inaction. By 
expelling through penance all past misdeeds and by not committing fresh 
misdeeds, the future became cleared. From the destruction of deeds 
results the destruction of dukkha ; this leads to the destruction of vedan&. 
Thus all dukkha is exhausted and one passes beyond (the round of 
existence). It is said‘ that Nataputta did not employ the term kamma 
in his teaching; he used, instead, the word and that, according 

to him, the dan^a of deed was far more criminal than the damdas 
of word and mind. He is said to have shown no hesitation in declaring 
the destinies of his disciples after death* ; but Sakuludayl says’ that when 
asked a question as to the past, he skipped from one matter to another 
find dismissed the question, evincing irritation, bad temper and resent- 
ment* 

Only one discussion is recorded between Nataputta and a follower of 
the Buddha, and that was with Citta-gahapati at Hacchika-Sap^^.* He 
praises Citta at the outset of the discussion, holding him up as an example 
to his own flock, and agreeing with Citta that knowledge is more excellent 
than faith. But later, when Citta claims knowledge of the four jhanas^ 
Nataputta is represented as condemning him for a deceitful man. 
Citta, thereupon, asks him ten questions* and, getting no answer, leaves 
him. 

The Devadaha Sutta^* contains a detailed analysis and criticism, 
attributed to the Buddha, of the beliefs and teachings of the Nigapthas. 
He there selects for his condemnation ten of their operative Utterances, 
major and minor, and proves that the efforts and strivings of the 
Nigapthas are fruitless. 

« E,g., M. ii. 31; A. i. 220; i- P2 f.; 
also M. ii. 214 ff. It i» curious, in view 
of this statement of Nataputta's doctrine 
of inaction, that the main ground on 
which he is stated to have objected to 
SlhaV visit to the Buddha, was that the 
Buddha was an akiriyav&di (A. iv. 180). 

‘ M. i. 371. Dafjda probably means 
sins or hurtful a^ts. Buddhaghosa says 
(MA. ii. 606 ff.) that the Jain idea was seme as the KumftrapaAbA (g.v.)* 
that ^00, <the imnoda^) did not oome M. ii. 214; cp, Cltlla4>ldddl^ 

into bodily acts or into words— which khandlia Sutta (M. i. 91 ff.; idso A. v. 

were irresponsible and mechanical, like 160; D. iii. 119). 


the stirring and sighing of boughs in the 
wind. 

• S. iv. 398, 

^ M. ii. 31; also ibid., i. 93; apd ii. 
214 f.; the Nigapthas admit they did not 
know of the past. 

« S. iv. 298 ff. 

■ The Commentary (SA. iii 99) explains 
that the questions Citta asked were the 





NAtaputta is said^^ to have claimed miraculous powers, but he did 
not, in fact, possess them. When, for instance, the MJaglAanicKhi 
offered his bowl of red sandal-wood to anybody who could remove it 
from its perch, Nataputta tried to obtain it by a ruse, but was unable 
to deceive the setthi. 

The books contain the names of several disciples of Nataputta, among 
them a deva called NlAka/^ Nataputta is so convinced of the truth 
and the irrefutableness of his own doctrines, that he actualljr encourages 
his disciples to hold discussions with the Buddha. Some, like Digha 
TapassI) come away unscathed, without having carried the discussion to 
any conclusion ; others are mentioned as being convinced by the Buddha 
in the end and as becoming his disciples. Such, for instance, are 
Asibandhakaputta^* and Abtaayarliakumftra/^ Nataputta tries, without 
success, to dissuade Siba^ gefueral of the Licchavis, from visiting the 
Buddha.^* Siha goes and in converted. The next day he holds an 
almsgiving, on a grand scale, to the Buddha and his monks, at which 
flesh is served. It is said that Nataputta went about Vesall, sneering 
at the Buddha for encouraging slaughter. The Buddha, hearing of this, 
relates the TelovSda Jataka to show that m the past, too, Nataputta 

had sneered at him for a similar reason. Nataputta is identified with the 
rich man of the Jataka. In the B&veru Jataka^^ he is identified with 
the crow who lost all his honour and gloiy when approached by the 
peacock, who was the Bodhisatta. 

But the greatest blow to Nataputta was when Upali-|paliapati^^ joined 
the Buddha. Nataputta had allowed Upali to visit him in spite of the 
warning of Digha-Tapassi as to the Buddha's arresting personality. But 
Nataputta thought Upali would be proof against it, and, on hearing that 
he had renounced his allegiance to the Niga^thas, refused to believe 
it until he could verify the information himself. The discovery of the 
apostasy of Upali prostrated him with grief; he vomited hot blood and 
had to be carried away on a litter from B&laka, where he was then living, 
to PAvfi, There, soon after, he died, and immediately great dissensions 
arose among his followers. When the Buddha heard of the quarrels, 
he remarked that it was only to be expected.^® 

Nigautha-Nataputta is the name by which the Jaina teacher, 
Mahavira, was known to his contemporaries. He was also called 


“ DhAt iiL 201. 

S. i. 68; the Bttddha^s own paternal 
uncle, Vappa (y.v.), was a follower of the 
Niganthas. 

“ S. ir. 817 ff. 

M. L 392 ff. 

“ A. ir. 180 ff. 


« J.ii, 262f.; Vin. j. 233 ff. 

J. ili. 128 f, 

» M. i. 373 ff. 

Ibid,, it 243 f.; D, iiL 117, 210; it is 
Stated that the quarrel was delilerately 
fostered by NAtaputta before hia death. 
See NigapthA* ^ 
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Vatdhamftna. N&ta (or N&ya) was the name of his clan,*® which 
belonged to Ves&li. According to Jaina tradition, his father s personal 
name was Siddhatha, and he was a Ksatriya, his mother being TriSala. 

SNA. (U, 423) says N&ta was the and philosophy, see Bania* oji. cit.t 
name of his father. pp. 372 ff. 

•* For an arcount of Mahavim’s life 


— The name giv(*n to the Jains, the followers of Nigantha 
MAtapUtta. Unlike the Acelakas^ they wore one garment, a covering 
in front. But when praised for their modesty, they answered that their 
reason for wearing a garment was to prevent dust and dirt from falling 
into their alms-dishes. For even dust and dirt are actual individuals 
and endowed with the principle of life.' The chiet precepts of the 
Nigant^ha arc included in the ('dtuyainasamram- the fourfold restraint. “ 
The chief centres of the Niganthas, in the time of the Buddha, seem to 
have i)oen VesUF and Nilanda/ though they had settlements in other 
important towns, such as R&jagaha.^ The hooks contain several names 
besides that of Nat a putt a of distinguished Tnenibers of the Nigantha 
Order- Digha-TapassI, and Saccaka (7 r ), and also of several 
women, Saceft, LoUli» AvavSdakS and Patacarft.^ The lay follow(>rs of 
the Niganthas wore white garments.’ 

In the Chalabhijati-classilication of Purapa Kassapa, the Ekasataka- 
Niganfhas occupied the third rank, the red.® The Buddha condemned 
the Niganthas as unworthy in ten respects: they were without faith, 
unrighteous, without fear and shame, they chose wicked men as friends, 
extolled themselves and disparaged others, were greedy of present gain, 
obstinate, untrustworthy, sinful in their thoughts, and held wrong views.® 
Their fast resembled a herdsman looking after the kine by day, which 
were restored to thidr owners at eventide.'® The Niganthas were so 
called because they claimed to be free from all bonds {nmhdkam gautha- 
mktleso pabbujjhamhUso riatthiy kilesaganthirahitd mayan U evam 
t^ditdya laddhandmavasem Nigantho),^^ 

The Buddhist books record'* that there was great dissension among the 
Niganthas after the death of Nataputta at Pav&. The Commentaries 


* DhA. ill. 489. 

* For their beliofe and practices see ' 

a.v. Xlganlha NJltaputta. 

* J. iii. 1; M. 1 . 228. i 

* M. i. 371. The chief patrons of the 1 
Buddha's time were Sihasen&pati in | 
Vea&li, Upaligahapati m NAlanda and 
Vappa the Sakyan in Kapilavatthu (AA. I 

a 161 ), I 


^ A'.gr., at KUasUA, on the slopes of 
Isigill (M. i. 92). 

• J. iii. 1. 

• M. ii. 244. 

• A. iii. 384. 

• A. V. IfiO. 

Ibid,, 1 . 205 f. 

“ E,g., MA. i. 423. 

'* M. ii. 243 f.; D. iii. 117, 210. 
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state^’ that NatapUtta, realizing on his death-bed the folly and futility 
of his teaching, wished his followers to accept the Buddha’s teaching. 
In order to bring this about, he taught his doctrine in two different ways 
to two different pupils, just before his death. To the one he said that 
his teaching was Nihilism (uccheda), and to the other that it was 
Eternalism (sassata). As a result, they quarrelled violently among 
themselves, and the Order broke up/* 

There is evidence in the J&takas to show that the Niga^rjitha Order was 
in existence prior to the life of the Buddha. Saoeatapftvli mentioned 
in the Ku^&la is described as a setasama^T, and may well have 

belonged to the Order of the ^etambaras, while in the Mahftbodhi 
J&taka^* mention is made of a teacher who is identified with Niga^tha 
Nataputta himself. 

There seems to have been a settlement of Niganthas in Ceylon from 
very eariy times. When PaQ^uMbhaya laid out the city of Anurfidha- 
pura, he built also hermitages for several Niga^thas— Jotiya, Girl and 
Kumbha^^fl/^ These continued to be inhabited even after the estab- 
lishment of Buddhism in the Island, for we hear of them in the reign 
of Vattag&mapl (cum ii a.o.). When Yat^tagamaoi pulled down the 
residence of the Niga^tha Giri, because of his disloyalty to the king, 
he built on its site the Abhayagiri-vih&ra/* 

UA. iii. 906; MA. ii. 831. probably the direct successor to the 

That the Nigautkas lasted till, at teacher of the same name, contemporary 
least, the time of N&gasena, is admitted with the Buddha. 

(Mil. p. 4) by the fact that Milinda was J. v. 427. J. v. 246. 

asked to consult a teacher called Nigap^ha Mhv. x. 97 f. 

N&taputta, who, if at all historical, was Ibid , xxxiii. 42 f . 

NlgamaggftiiiappftsUa.~A monastery in Gaffgftslripura» restored 
by Vijayabfihu IV/ 

‘ Cv, Ixxxviii. 49. 

Migamavfisl-Ttosa. — A thera of a market-town (nigaum) near UvattbL 
He had the reputation of being contented, purged and pure ; he went for 
his alms only in the village of his kinsmen. When it was reported to 
the Buddha that Tissa lived in intimate association with bis relatiouis, 
the Buddha questioned him and accepted his explanation, praising him, 
and remarking that Tissa’s good qualities were the result of association 
with himself; he then related the Mahtoika Jftteka/ 

^ DhA. i. 283-6. The introductory story of the Jataka {q-v,), however, gives a 
different reason for its recital (J. il. 490 f.). 

Mlgaya.— A Dami]a chief, ally ol KulagaUiara^ subdued by Lafhkipaim/ 
^ Cv. Ixxvi. 316; Ixxvii. 69. 

u. 6 
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NIgaMha*— A Damila chief, ruler of VelaAkun^i and ally of Kulase- 
kham. He was won over by LaAkapura/ 

1 Ov. Ixxvi. 138; Ixxvii. 10 f.; 89 fE. 

MigUA^^vUukflrtittha. — A ford in the Mah&valukanadl.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxii. 37. 


1. NlggUQ^ipupphiya Thera. — An arahunt. Ninety -one kappas ago 
he was the monastery attendant {didnuka) of Vipassi Buddha, and once 
gave a niygundi flower to the Buddha. TJiirty-five kappas ago he was 
king, under the name of Mahapatapa.^ He is probably identical with 

Vlra Thera.® 

‘ Ap. 205. ^ ThagA. i. 50 f. 

2. Niggun^ipupphiya Thera.— An arahant. In the past he had been 
an inhabitant of the deva-world and listened to the preaching of a dis- 
ciple of Padumuttara Buddha, called Sumana. Be then offered a 
niggmj^i flowei on the seat of the Buddha. In this life he entered the 
Order at the age of sevim, and afler listening to a sermon by Ananda 
became an arahant. Ho was sixteen times king, under the names of 
Abbuda and NIrabudda.' 

' Ap. I. 202 f 


1. Nlgrodha. — A Panbbajaka Once, when he was staying with a 
large number of colleagues at the Udumbarikarama near Rajagaha, 
Sandh&na, on his way to see tlie Buddha, stopped him and entered into 
conversation. The Buddha, by his divine car, hearing their talk, 
approached them and continued the discussion with Nigrodha; this 
discussion is recorded in the Udumbarika Sibandda Sutta (q.v,)} 

' B. ill. 36 ft’.; this discussion is also to have felt great joy, but this is not 
referred to in the Kassapa^hanftda Sutta I mentioned in the Udumbarika-Sihanada 
(B. i. 176 f.). There Nigrodha ia said I (see D. lii. 67). 

2. Nigrodha.— The Bodhisatta b6rn as the son of a Banker in 
RiJafalMi later becoming king of Benares. For details see the Xinodlu 
Jttaka. 

S. Mgrodba Thera.>-He belonged to an eminent brahmin family of 
8lv«ttllL On the day of the dedication of Jetmna, he saw the majesty 
of the Buddha and entered the Order, becoming an arahant soon after. 
Eighteen kappas ago, in the time of njmdaMd Buddha, he left geeat 
Jriehea and became an ascetic, dwelling in a tala grove, 
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the Buddha wrapped in samddhi, he built a bower over him, and stood 
there with clasped hands until the Buddha awoke from his $amadhi> 
Then, at the Buddha’s wish, the Sahgha too came to the s&la grove, 
and in their presence the Buddha predicted the ascetic’s future.^ 

Nigrodha is probably identical with SUama^dftplyA of the Apad&na.* 

* ThagA. i. 74 f.; Thag. 21. verseR are also given under TIssa Thera 

‘‘ Ap. ii. 431 f.; but the same Apadana | (ThagA. i 273). 

4. Nigrodha.-<See Migrodhamiga and Vattabbaka-Nigrodtaa. 

5. Nigrodha.-'A S&kyan, owner of the Nigrodh&r&ma 

* J. i. 88. 

6. Nigrodha. — Commonly known as Nlgrodha-s&manera. He was 

the son of Sumana, the eldest of Binibis&ra’s children, and his mother 
was Sumana. When Asoka slew Sumana, his wife, who was with child, 
ded to a ca^dala village, where the guardian deity of a nigrodha tree 
built her a hut. Here she gave birth to her son, whom she named after 
her benefactor. The chief candala looked after them. When Nigrodha 
was seven years old, the Thera Mahavani^a ordained him, and he became 
an arahant in the tonsure hall. One day, while walking near the palace, 
Asoka saw him and, because of their connection in a past life, was attrac** 
ted by him. Nigrodha had been one of the three brothers who gave 
honey to a Pacoeka Buddha in a past life.^ Nigrodha had called the Pac- 
ceka Buddha a caud^l^j hence he was born in a ca^d^la village. Asoka 
invited Nigrodha to the palace and entertained him, and Nigrodha 
preached to him the AppamUa Vagga. The king was greatly pleased, 
and offered to give food daily at the palace to thirty-two monks in 
Nigrodha’s name. It was this visit of Nigrodha to Asoka which illti 
mately resulted in the conversion of the latter to the faith of the Buddha.* 
It is said* that Asoka paid great honour to Nigrodha throughout his life. 
Three times a day he sent to Nigrodha gifts of robes carried on the backs 
of elephants, with five hundred measures of perfume and five hundred 
caskets of garlands. All these Nigto<Uiib would distribute among his 
colleagues, and most of the monks of Jambudipa at that time were 
robes which were the gift of Nigrodha. 

^ For the story see s.e. Asoka and | * For details see ibid., 37*72; Dpv, 

Mhv, V. 49 ff. I Vi, 34 ff.; vil 12, 31; Bp. i. 46 ff. 

f B$A. ti. 031. 

7. Klfrod)ia.---Called VAragbl A general of Pai«kkaixmbiliii L 
He was 6tatiai|;ed at UddhavIpL^* 

^ Ov. Ixxfi. 164, 174. 
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mgnriUlft ntska (No. 445).— A king, named Hagadha, onoe reigned 
in llft}agdia» His son married a rich merchant’s daughter, but she, 
becatise she was barren, lost favour. Thereupon she pretended to 
be with child, and when her time drew near, she journeyed to her home 
with an old nurse who was in the secret. On the way she found a 
child deserted by its mother, and, greatly rejoicing, she claimed it as 
her own. The child was the Bodhisatta and was called Nigrodha. His 
father found for him two companions: Sakhd^ son of a merchant, and 
Pottlka, son of a tailor. These three grew up together and wore educated 
in Takkasild. In the course of their travels, while his companions lay 
sleeping, Pottika heard a cock say that whoever ate its fat would become 
king, the flesh of its body commander-in-chief, and the flesh near its 
bones treasurer. Pottika killed the cock, gave to Nigrodha the fat, 
to Sakha the flesh of the body, while he himself ate the flesh near the bones. 
Immediately after, men, in search of a successor to the throne of Benares, 
chose Nigrodha, whih* the others accompanied him as commander-in-chief 
and treasurer. One day Nigrodha, wishing to have his parents near 
him, sent Pottika to fetch them from Rajagaha. On the way back 
he called at Sakha’s house, but Sakha, who had a grievance against 
him for having given the cock’s fat to Nigrodha, insulted him. When 
Pottika reported this to Nigrodha, he w^ished to have Sakha killed, but 
Pottika intervened on his behalf. 

The story was related in reference to Devadatta’s ingratitude. Sakha 
is identifled with Dt'vadatta and Pottika with Ananda.^ 

» J. IV. 37 ff. 

Nigrodha^tigana.—A locality in Anuradhapura, through which the 
intnd of the Mahftvih&ra passed.^ 

‘ DpT. xiv. 34; Mbv. 136; Mhv. p. 332. vs. 14. 


NigrodkarKappa Thera.— He was the preceptor (upajjhdya) of V|Ulkgte» 
and together they lived in A|^va-ee^a/ where Kappa died. Whea^ 
Vangisa questioned the Buddha as to the destiny of Kappa, the BtidiBia^e 
answer was that he had completely passed away.* It is said® that 
VaAgisa was away when Kappa died, and had also seen him sleeping 
with his hands curled up. This was unlike a JckJ^mva, but, in Kappa’s 
case, it was due to long-continued habit. Vangisa, not knowing this/ 
was assailed with doubts as to his teacher’s attainments. Kappa a 
otM«tifpaful»--that is, he attached importance to keeping tolhii eelL 
When he came back ftom his alms rounds, he would enter his cell and ndt 
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leave it again until evening or the next day. This caused disafieotion 
in Vafiglsa’s heart, which the latter quelled by force of reasoning/ 

In Nigrodhakappa, Kappa was the theta's personal name, but the prefix 
Nigrodha was given because he attained arahantship at the foot of a 
mgroika (banyan) tree.* 

‘ 8. i. 186; SA. i. 208. 

' SNA. i. 340; because he dwelt under a banyan, eajra SA. i. 207. 


mgrodhapitthl.— A vihara in Ceylon, the residence of Mfthfiadva 
Thera.* 


• MT. 555. 


Wlgred h a m fi r aga ll a lni . — A place in Rehapa, mentioned in the campaigns 

of ParakkamabMiu L* 

» Ov. Ixxv. 182. 


Nlgrodhamlga Jitaka (No. 12).— (Also called Nigrodha Jfitaka.) Once 
the Bodhisatta was bom as king of the deer and was called Nigrodha. 
With him was the leader of another herd, and he was called SSkha. There 
was an agreement between these two leaders that, on alternate days, a 
deer from their herd should ofier itself to be killed by the king of Benares. 
One day the turn fell on a pregnant doe of Sakha’s herd, and when she 
asked to be allowed to wait until she had brought forth her young she 
was refused by Sakha. She then appealed to Nigrodha, who took her 
turn on himself. Immunity had been granted to Nigrodha, and when his 
act was reported to the king, he came in person to enquire into the matter. 
On hearing the story, he was greatly moved, and promised immunity bpth 
to Nigrodha and the doe. But Nigrodha was not satisfied till the king 
promised immunity to all living beings. Later, on discovering that the 
deer, taking advantage of this, were destroying men’s crops, Nigrodha 
gave orders to his herd to refrain from doing so. 

The story was related in reference to the mother of Kuinfca ffflffiMipi 
She had joined the Order under Devadntta» not knowing that 
was pregnant. On discovering her condition, Devadatta exited her 
from the Order. Sho appealed to the Buddha, who caused an enquiry 
to be held, and, having been assured of her innocence, he reitored hef to 
all honour. When Eum&ra Eassapa was bom he, too, was admitted to 
the Otdeit. 

Devadatta is identified with S&kha, Kum&ta Eassapa witfi the doe’s 
youug one, his mother with the doe, and the king with Aundft.^ 

' J 4 i m t>h4 iii I4»l The I It k given dn Htu, (L 35t t.) wfili 

is fignesd fai the isvefsl variations in Uetail. 

(Oamm^ghain: pi xav. (i) and kil, (S) J > 
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HiglOdbulla. — A mound in Roha^a, near which Velusumaiia killed 
giaat Handasftrathl/ 

» MT. 441. 


1. Nigrodhftrftma. — A grove near Kapilavatthu, where a residence was 
provided for the Buddha when he visited the city in the first year after 
his Enlightenment/ It belonged to a Sakyan named Nigrodha, who gave 
it to the Order. In order to convince his proud kinsmen of his attain- 
ments, the Buddha performed there the Yamakapdtlh&riya, and when, 
at the conclusion of the miracle, a shower of rain fell, wetting only those 
who wished to bo wetted, he related 1o them the Vessantara Jataka/ 
It was during this visit that Mahapajapati Gotami first asked permission 
for women to enter the Order. This was refused, and from there the 
Buddha went on to Ves&li.'^ The Buddha stayed at the Nigrodharama 
on several other occasions, and several Vinaya rules are mentioned as 
b^ing first promulgated there/ Various Sakyans* came to see the 
Buddha at the Nigrodharama, among them, Mahanama^ Godha^ Sara- 
k&ni, Nandiya and Vappa. The Buddha himself visited K&ligodhft during 
his residence there. It was during a discussion with Mahanama that 
the CukirDukkhakkhandha Sutta {q-v.) was preached. During one of 
the Buddha’s residences in Nigrodharama, the Sakyans invited him to 
consecrate their now Mote Hall, which he did by preaching there far into 
the night and then asking Moggallana to continue his discourse.® On 
another occasion the Buddha is mentioned as having spent a period of 
convalescence at Nigrodharama’; he was there also when the quarrel 
liroke out between the Sakyans and the Koliyans regarding the water 
of the Rohlpi. It seems to have been the Buddha’s custom, when staying 
at Nigrodharama, sometimes to spend the noonday siesta in the MftUvftllE 
near by.® 

Among others mentioned as having stayed at Nigtodh§x5ma are 
Anttraddha^andLomasakahgiya.** « are 

Near Nigrodharama was once the site of the dwelling of a ieimit 


* HA. i. 280. I 

• Vta. i. 82; J. i. 88 f.; vi. 479; BuA. 

22; D&A. Hi. 163; also Mtu. Hi. 101, 107, 
114, 138, 141, 179. I 

‘ Via, ii. 253; A. iv. 274. l 

® ifp*, Via. in 286, 244; iv. 65* 101, I 
167, 181, 262, 314. 

* S, V. 369-78; 395-7, 408-4, 408; A. H. 
196; Hi. 284; iv. 220; v. 68, 828, 332, 834. I 

• & iv. 182 ff.; alio M. i. 353 (Sekfaa 

Sutia), ’ 


’ A, i 219 f. 

• SNA. i. 367; but see J. v. 413, wkeru 
he iB said to have been in Sftvatthi. 

• S. iU. 91 f. 

BhA. Hi. 295. 

“ M. iii. 200; a deva called 
there taught him the 
Sutta. Ib this Ifomasakadgj^ the tame 
iMiavapglBd, who is also maiitltvaed 
(8. V. 327) aa having lived in Kkre- 
dbaHHaa ? 
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(iai) called Ka^ha. The Buddha, remembering this, once smiled, and, 
when asked the reason for his smile, related the Ka^lia J&taka,^‘ 

There is a tradition^ that the Cariya Pitaka and the Buddhavatnsa 
were preached by the Buddha to Sailputta during his first stay in Nigro- 
dharama. It was probably there that Anuruddha’s sister built, at his 
request, an assembly hall of two storeys for the Sangha.^* Buddhaghosa 
says^® that Kala-Khemaka, the Sakyiin, built a special vihara near 
Nigrodharama, on one side of the grounds. 

J. iv. 6. I DhA. iii. 296 f. 

“ CypA. 1, 7; BuA. 3. | MA. ii. 906; M. iii. 109 f. 

2. Nigrodhfir&ma, — A grove in R&Jagidia. The Buddha says that there 
he once gave Ananda the chance of asking him to live for a whole sson, 
but Ananda missed his opportunity/ 

> D. li. 116. 

Nighandu« — A yakkha chieftain, to be invoked by followers of the 
Buddha when in distress.^ He was present at the Mah&samaya/ 

1 D. iii. 204. » Ibid,, ii. 268. 

Nigha Sutta. — The three pains — of lust, hatred and illusion. For their 
full comprehension the Noble Eightfold Path milst be cultivated.^ 

» S. V. 67. 

Nlftka (Nika) . — A deva who visits the Buddha in. the company of 
several other devas and utters a verse in praise of Niga^tha N&taputta.' 

> S. i. 65 f. 

NUUupap^padbinaghara. — A building on dttalapabbata, the resi- 
dence of Cfilasumma/ It is probably identical with Nlkapemiaka 
(?•»•)• 

> VibhA. m 

Nleeluvaoa. — A grove of mucalinda trees in KimUU.* 

‘ A. iii. 247. (The P.T.S. Ed. reads Vo{avana.) AA. ii. 642. 

KieeavliMidavipava.— A Dami}a chief, ally of KoIaMUiara.^ 

> Cv. lxxvL144:htxvii.76. 


‘*ine«Iun4MilalleirioI** Siitta.^]faliim<iflKtflBa rep<»t« to the 
Bnddha that Trhile descending GIJlbidiAta lie saw a flayed woman going 
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thzQUgli the air. The Buddha replies that the woman was an adulteress 

of iUJagaha.* 

‘ S. ii. 259. 


Nlcchavorabhi Sutta. — Similar to the above; a flayed ma», a sheep 
butcher of R&]agaha.^ 

‘ S. ii. 256. 


NlJJarft Sutta.” Ten things which are brought to nought by the cultiva* 
tion of their opposites.^ 


’ A. V. 21.5 f. 


Nitth& Sutta,— Five conditions which are consummated in this life and 
five in the next.^ 


• A. \ . nof. 


Nltfhulavilthika. — A village m the district of Giri in Ceylon, the 
birthplace of Gothaimbara.^ It is probably identical with the village 

(Nitthulavetthi) given by Pottakuttha for the Matambiya-padhfinaghara.^ 

* Mliv. wiii. 40. * Ov. xlvi. 20. 

Nidfina Vagga.— The second division of the Samyutta Nikaya.^ 

■ \ol II. (»f the l\T.8. Kditioii. 


NId&na Saipyutta,- The twelfth section of the Samyutta Nikaya.^ 

* S. ii. 1-1 03. 

1. NIdana Sutta.— The three means by which deeds are heaped up; 
greed, hatred and delusion.^ 

^ A. iii. 338. 

2. NliUna Sutta.— Preached at Kammfisadamma. Ananda tells ^th» 
Buddha that though the Paticcasamuppada is so deep, yet, to it 
is so plain. The Buddha warns him against such an idea, because .all 
samsSra is due ta lack of understanding of the Causal law.* This stttta 
was probably called the Ca]ailUtaa Sutta* as opposed to the 

Sutta. 

■ S- 92- ’ MA. i. 226; VibhA. 267. 

1. NUinaSuttl — Two suttas on the three originating oauaea of aotioi^; 
lust, nialioe and delusion. ^ 


> A. i. mt 
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2. MU&Qa Suttft.— *Th€ three causes of action: lust, xoalice and 
delusion.^ 


> A. i. 283. 


3. Nldftna Sllttft. — Absence of lust, malice and delusion prevents the 
arising of actions.^ 


» A. i. 26f . 


4. Nidftna Suttft. — Actions are originated by desire for things which, 
in the past, were based on desire, for the like things in the future and at 
the present time.^ 

> A. i. 266. 


5. Nid&na Suttft, — The opposite of No. 4.^ 

> A. i. 266. 


Nldftnakathft. — The introductory chapter of the Jataka Commentary. 
It gives the story of the Buddha in three sections : the DiJirenidana from 
the time of his birth, as Sumedha, up to his birth in the Tusita world; 
the Avidurenidana from his death in Tusita and his birth as S)ddhattlia» 
son of Suddhodana, up to his Enlightenment; and the Santikenidftna, 
which contains his story up to the (h dication of Jetavana by Anfttha- 

» J. 1. ]-94. 

NIdftnuddesa. — One of the five divisions of the Pft|imokkha, 


1. Niddasavatthu Sutta. — The seven constituent qualities of a niddasa 
(kUistdmva),^ 


' A. iv. 16. 


2. niddasavatthu Sutta, — The same, preached in answer to a question 
by Sftllputta as to whether it is right to say that one who has observed 
celibacy for twelve years could be called a niddasa} 

^ A. ir. 84 ff. 

3. niddasavatthu Sutta. — Similar to No. 2, but the questioner is Anauda 
and the qualities are differently stated.^ 

* A. iVi 87 f* 

HiMUU—Aa ufSaH who ira> l^iii M « twwitifto 

« a S; Vt*. H7. 
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MUditaadl Sutta.--Preached in answer to the question of a deva: 
slothy drowsiness and surfeit of food prevent understanding of the 
Noble Eightfold Path/ 

> 8. i. 7. 

Middesa. — A commentarial work included in the Canon as part of the 
Khuddaka Nikflya. It is generally divided into two books: the Culla- 
Niddesa and the Mah&-Niddesa. The Culla Niddesa contains comments 
on the Khaggavis&na Sutta and the sixteen suttas of the Paraya^a Vagga 
of the Sutta Nlpita, while the Maha-Niddesa deals with the sixteen sUttas 
of the Afthaka Vagga. It is significant that the Culla-Niddesa contains 
no comments on the fifty-six (V atihugdihd) introductory stanzas which 
preface the Paraya^a Vagga as at present found in the Sutta Nipata. 
This lends support to the suggestion that at the time the Culla-Niddesa 
was written the Parayaija Vagga was a separate anthology, and that the 
Khaggavisana Sutta did not belong to any particular group. Similarly 
trith the Maha-Niddesa and the Atthaka Vagga. The comments in the 
Niddesa seem to have been modelled on exegetical explanations such as 
are attributed here and there in the Pitakas to Mahd Kacedna^ and to 
Sblimtta/ 

There is a tradition* which ascribes the authorship of the Niddesa to 
S&riputta. There exists a Commentary on it, called the SaddhaiQlua- 
JM]]otik&^ by Upasena. It was written in Ceylon at the request of a 

monk called Deva Thera. 

^ E.g., Madhuple41ka Sutta (M. i. = E.g., Safig;Iti Sutta (D. iii. 207 f.). 

110 f); also S. iii. 9. * a NidA. p. 1. 


Ntddhamana Sutta. — Ten things which are burnt out by the possession 
of their opposites.^ 

' A, V. 220 f. 

Nidhikapda Sutta.— One of the suttas of the Khuddakapfttha.^ A man 

buries treasure that he may use it later, but very often he loses it; not 
so is the treasure laid up by the doing of good deeds. 

^ Khp. p. 7. 

Mipafifiafijallka.— See Paftfiafijallka. 

Nipaonapatimignhi.— A cave forming part of the UttorfirSma (g.v.) 
built in Pnlatthlpura by ParakkamabSba I.* 


' Cr. Ixxviii. 75, 
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Nipiira.— See Sinipiira. 

1. Nlbbftna Sutta. — The Buddha explains to J&pu8Sopi the meaning of 

seeing nibbana in this life.^ 

» A. i. 158. 

2. Nibb&na Sutta. — ^S&riputta explains Ananda why some beings do 

not attain nibbana in this very life/ 

» A. ii. 167. 

3. Nibb&na Sutta. — It is impossible that one who sees sorrow in nibbana 
shall live in harmony and patience.^ 

‘ A. iii. 442. 

4. Nlbb&na Sutta. — ^SSflputta explains to Ud&yl (L&lul&yi, according to 
the Commentary)^ how nibbana is happiness, though in it there is no 

experiencing ” (vedayitam).* 

'AA. ii. 810. *A. iv. 414f. 


5. Nibb&na Sutta. — Preached at N&laka. S&riputta explains to Jambu** 
khftdaka the meaning of nibbana and the way thereto.^ 

» S. iv. 261. 

6. Nibb&na Sutta. — Preached at Dkk&eei&. S&riputta explains to 
S&map4aka the meaning of nibbana and the way thereto.^ 

* S. iv. 261 f. 


1. Nibbid& Sutta. — The seven hojjhangas, if cultivated, lead to revulsion, 
calm and nibbana.^ 


» S. V. 82. 


2. Nibbid& Sutta. — The same as above but with the four iMhifddas} 

* S. V. 256. 


3. Nibbid& Sutta. — ^Five things, the perception of which leads to revul- 
sion; foulness of the body, cloying of food, distaste of the world, imper- 
manence in all things and the thought of death.^ 

» A. iii. 83. 


4. Nlbbid& Sutta. — Calling to mind the Buddha, the Dhamma, and 
the Sahgha, etc., conduces to revulsion and to nibb&na. 

^ A. i. 30. 



|Q|||||glitr~A obaBnel, branching eastwards from the Adiavitt «M>*1 
at lllridMBakiia^ 

* Qv, ixxix. 53. 

WhlMidha Butte.— The Buddha tells UdByl that a monk who cult^ 
TUtM the seven io}jhanga$ will penetrate and break through lust, hatred 
W4 illusion.* 

* S. V. 87 f. 

Nibbodhlka Sutta. — Four things that lead to penetration: associa- 
tion with the good, listening to the doctrine, reflection, observance of 
the Dhamma/ 

» S. V. 419. 

Nibbedhikaparly&ya. — A comprehensive discourse addressed to the 
monks on sense-desires, their source, their variety, their fruit, and the * 
it^eps leading thereto.^ 

* A. lu, 410 f.; it la often quoted, e g . UdA. 176, l)h8A. 369. 

1, Nlini. — The fiodhisatta born as king of See Nimi J&taka. 

2. Nlmi. — A Pacceka Buddha He was king of One day he 

saw a hawk, which was flying with some meat, attacked by vultures. 
The hawk dropped the meat, which was th(*n taken up by another bird 
and he, in his turn, was attacked. This luocess continuing for some 
time, the king realized that possessions bring sorrow and suffering. He 
thereupon renounced his sixteen thousand women, and reflecting on his 
renunciation, became a Pacceka Buddha, and joined three others, who 
had also become Pacceka Buddhas: Karanfu, Naggaji and Dununukha/ 

» J. iu. 378 f. 

Nimi Jataka (No. 541).— Once the Bodhisatta was bom as the son of 
the king of Mithila, in the Videha country. He was a rebirth olMakbSr 
deva^ who came down among men from the Brahma-world in order to bring 
the number of his family, who renounced the world, up to eighty *f our 
thousand. And because the boy was born to round off the family, like 
the hoop of a chariot, he was called Nemi (“ hoop ’*). On his father’s 
renunciation, he came to the throne and engaged himself and all his 
subjects in righteousness and generosity. Once, when doubt arose in 
his mind as to which was more fruitful — ^holy life or giving alms--<4Bakka 
himself appeared before him to answer and encourage him, His fame 
spread to TivaNipsfty and when the gods desired to see ftalrlpji gent 
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his chatiot, tnth HltalUif to f^teh him. On the way to TlLvatixpsa^ MitsU 
showed the king Tatious hells and heavens and tha palaces of vaidofu 
gods and goddesses. Arriving at the SndtettnnH Shi), Hkni disoaifitied 
to the assembled gods. After stayillg in Tavatitpsa for aaven da/is^ he 
returned to Mithila to tell his subjects what he had sCen. later, 

his barber told him of the appearance of the first White hair on his head, 
he, like all his predecessors, handed over the throne to his son and became 
an ascetic. His son, Kalftrajanakai was the last of the eighty-foUr 
thousand kings of Makhadeva’s d3masty. ' 

The story was told by the Buddha when he visited MithilS.. He smiled 
when he came to the site of Makhadeva's palace, and when asked why he 
smiled he related the Jataka. 

Anuniddha is identified with Sakka and Alianda with Matali.^ 

This story forms the basis of the Makhadeva Sutta^ and is included in 
the Cariyapitaka.^ 

* J. Vi. 95-129, 

* M. ii. 74 ff. ; in Dpv. (in. 35) the king m called Nemiya. 

® Oyp. 1. 0; CypA. 42 fF. 

Nlmitta Vagga.-— The eighth chapter of the Duka Nipata of the 
AAguttara Nikaya.^ 

> A. 1. 82 f. 


Nimittavyikarapiya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago 
he was an ascetic in ISimavd, at the head of fifty-four thousand pupils. 
Having seen the miracles preceding the birth of a Buddha (TIS8a?)» 
he was glad at heart and told of it to others.^ He is probably identical 
with Vftrapa Thera.” 

^ Ap. u. 411 f. ■ ThagA. i. 353 f. 

Nlmittasaftflaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he was 
a hermit on the banks of the Candabh&gS, and, seeing a golden deer 
wandering in the forest, his mind turned to thoughts of the Buddhas. 
Twenty-seven kappas ago he was a king named Arafifiasatta/ 

^ Ap. i. 261. 

Nlmokkha Sutta . — A deva questions the Buddha on deliverance and 
detachment and the Buddha answers him.^ 

‘ 8, i. 2. 

MlllUliafai. — ^An officer in the service of VhilddcailiabUia I.^ 

« O. IxvL 124. 
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— A. class of devas, inhabiting the fifth of the six deva- 
worlds.^ Tlhey are so called because they delight in their own creations. 
They can create any form in any colour.* 

> D. i. 218; M. i. 289, do.; S. i 133. dt., A. i. 210, eto. For their life-Bpan see 
Cimptndi^m 140 f. 

• NidA. 109; ItA. 234; VibhA. 519. 

Minunita,— 'Nineteen kappas ago there were sixteen kings of this name, 
all previous births of Vataipsakiya (Abhaya) Thera.^ 

^ Aji. 1 . 174; ThagA. i. 201. 


Mlmmitapura.— A park in Pulatthipura laid out by Parakkamab&hu 

* (V. Ixxix. 9. 

fftyama. — A district in South India ^ 

‘ Cv. Ixxvii. 15, 101. 


Niyarftya.--A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara/ 

* <'v. IxxMi. 79 

Nlyasa.— Bee Yasa. 


Miyelatiss&r&ma.— A vihara in Ceylon, built by king Kanltthatlssa.^ 

‘ Mhv. xxx\i. 15. 

Mlyy»>>B-tt]ryllia.— A park, probably near SDiaglrl, where Kassapa I. 
built a vihara ior the Dhammanieikas.* 

* (’v. xxxix. 14. 


Niragg^.— A sacrifice in which alms are given with wide-open, bolt- 
less doors.* 

‘ ItvA 75. 


1. Miiabbuda. A Niraya really a ]>eriod of suffering equal to twenty 
Abbvdas (».e., twenty thousand Ninnahutas).* 

■ SN. p. 126; S. i. 149; SNA. 477; AA. ii. 863. 

2. mrabbuda.— Twenty-five thousand kappas ago there were eight 
kings of this name, all previous births of Niggup^pupphiya.* 

■ Ap. i. 263. 
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Niraya. — Various lists of Nirayas are found in the books. In the 
Jataka Commentary^ occurs the following: Safijiva, KSlasutta, Saft gMta, 
J&laroruva, Dhamaroruva, Slahivicl, Tapaoa, Pat&pana. The Saipyutta 
and Anguttara Nikayas and the Sutta Nipata contain a different list: 
Abbuda, Nlrabbuda, Ababa, Atafa, Ahaha, Komuda, Sogandldka, Uppala, 
Puf^arika, Padaina.‘ The Commentaries explain* that these are not 
separate Nirayas but specified periods of suffering in Avici. The 
Devaduta Sutta* of the Majjhima Nikaya contains yet another list: 
GQtha, Kukku}a, Slmbalivana, Asipattavana and I(hfirodakaiiadL Other 
names, also, occur sporadically — e.g., Khuiadhdra (J. v. 269), KSkola 
(J. vi. 247), Sataporisa (J. v. 269) and SattisiUa (J. v. 143). The most 
fearful of the Nirayas is, however, the Avlcimahaniraya (see s.v. AvIcl). 

' J. V. 206, 271j the same list is found “ >S. i. 140; A. v. 173; SN. p. 126; see 
III Dvy. (67), except that Raurava is also Dvy. 67. 
substituted for Jalaroruva and Maha* * AA. ii. 863. 
raurava for Dhumaroruva. * M. iii. 186. 

Niraya Vagga. — The twenty-second chapter of the Dhammapada. 

1. Niraya Sutta. — Five things that lead to hell: destruction of life, 
theft, lust, falsehood, liquor.^ 

* A. iii. 170; also 204. 

2. Niraya Sutta. — Six things that lead to hell: taking life, theft, living 
carnally, falsehood, evil desires and wrong views. ^ 

^ A. iii. 432. 

Nirayar&pa Sutta. — Four kinds of persons which exist in the worid.^ 

» A. ii. 71. 

Nir&misa Sutta.--See Suddhika Sutta. 

Nirasa Sutta. — Thret*. kinds of persons existing in the world: he who 
longs not, he who longs, and he who has done with longing.^ 

1 A. i. 107 f. 

Niruttl. — A work on exegesis, ascribed to Mahi Kaceayftna and divided 
into two parts: CiUantruttl and Mahtolnitfl.^ A^fka on it exists, the 
Nlruttlsbamaiyasi, written by Saddlmninuguni.* 

* Bode, p. 29; Gv. 60. 


^ Gy. 69, 65; Svd. 1233 f. 
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Mifttttipatha Sutta. — On three modeB of reckoning: matter that has 
ceased is reckoned as has been,” not as “ is ” or will be ; the same 
with the other khatidhas} 

* H. ill. 71 f. 

Minittisftramaftjusft. — A tika on tlie Nirutti ; also a tika on the Nyisa 
by D&thtaftga.^ 

^ Hode, op Lit.y p. o3; 8vd. 1241. 


Nirodha Vagga,— The eighth chapter of tlie BoJjhaAga Saipyutta/ 

^ 8. V. 132 ft. 


1. Nirodha Suita.-- Sariputta tells Ananda that he has attained to a 
state of cessation of perception and fe(‘lmg.^ 

* 8. in. 238. 

2. Nirodha Suita. —Sariputta tells the monks that one, who has 
achieved virtue, concentration and insight, may both enter the cessation 
of perception and feeling and also (*merge therelrom. Udayin (L&Iud&yl), 
who IS present, contradicts this three times, but none upbraids him. 
Sariputta ’s words arc repeated liefore the Buddha, and Udayin acts 
similarly. The Buddha rebukes Ananda for not admonishing Udayin. 
Later, the Buddha talks of the matter to Upavana and tells him of five 
qualities which a monk should possess.^ 

» A. Hi. 192 ff. 

Nilav&U. — A Thera mentioned as staying at the Kukku(&rftina in 
Pfttallptttta/ 

‘ Yin. 1 . 300. 

Niliya. A Damija brahmin, purohita in the palace. He became the 
paramour of Anuld and occupied the throne for six months, until she 
poisoned him.^ 

^ Mh\. xxxiv. 24 ff.; Dpv. xx. 29. 


NiUya. — A hunter.^ 

* J. iii, 330. 

Nlvattagiri. The name of the city built on the spot where KaQflllaf 
the elephant, turned back in order tb capture ^ 

* MT. 480. 
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Nivattaeetiya. — A oetiya near the Kadamba-nadl, built on the spot 
where Mahindai at Devfinampiyatissa^s invitation, turned back on the 
way to Hlssakapabbata.^ 

' Mlir. XV. 10. 

Niv&pa Sutta. — Preached at Jetavana ; a parable of M&ra as trapper. 
He sets up various gins and snares to trap the unwary, and many are 
caught in them. It is, however, possible to find a retreat, where Mara 
and his train cannot penetrate; and the Buddha proceeds to explain 
how this may be found.^ 

* M. i. 150 ff. 

Nisanti Sutta. — ^Ananda tells S&rlputta how a monk who is apt at 

attha, dhamma, vyafijana, niruUi and pi^bbdpardtiusandhiy comes speedily 
to grasp things and docs not forget about that which he has grasped.^ 

1 A. iii. 201. 

1. Nlsabha. — One of the two chief disciples of Anomadassi Buddha.^ 
PaftcasDasam&danlya Thera took the precepts from him in the time 
of Anomadassi Buddha.^ 

‘ Bu. viii. 22; J. i, 36; DhA. i. 88. * Ap* 76; also 74 (?). 

2. Nlsabha. — One of the chief lay supporters of AtthadassI Buddha.^ 

‘ Bu. XV. 21. 

3. Nlsabha. — Also called Mahftnlsabha, chief among the dhutmga- 
dharas in the time of Padumuttara Buddha. It was his example that 
prompted Mah& Kassapa to strive for a similar honour.^ 

‘ ThagA. ii. 134 f.; SA. ii. 136 f.; AA. i. 86 f. 

4. Nlsabha Thera* — He was born in a Koliyan family, and, having 
seen the Buddha’s wisdom and power in the fight between the Sakyans 
and the Koliyans, he entered the Order and became an arahant. Two 
Verses Uttered by him in admonition of a fellow-worker are found in 
the Theragatha.^ In time of Vlpassi Buddha he was a householder, and 
gave to the Buddha a J(upUtha-imit^ He is probably identical with 
Kapltlhnphaladftyakn of the Apadana.* 

* T«. igg f, > Thag. i. 3l8. » Ap. U. 440; but Me ahw TlugA. i. 73. 

5. muiblia.— A mountain in 

i J. Vi. 204, 212; Ap. i. 67. 

IT. 
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Xlaablli,— One of the palaces occupied by Tlssa Buddha is hw last lay 

^ Ba. xviii. 17. 


NtsInnapatimUena.— A cave in Pulatthlpura, forming part of the 
UttarttSma built by Parakkamab&hu I.* 

* (!\. Ixxviii. 7/). 


Nbsftggiya, — The fourth division of the Pariijika of the Sutta Vibhahga, 


NissaAka.— See KittinissaAka. 


Nissaya Vagga. — The first chapter of the Ekadasaka Nipata of the 
Anguttara Nikfiya.^ 

^ A. V. 311-28. 

1. Nlssaya Sutta.— Th(‘ Buddha explains to a monk how one can be 
called mmi yasa tnpanm . ^ 

‘ A. iv. 353 f. 

2. Nissaya Sutta.— The Buddha explains to Upali what qualities a monk 
needs to give 7imaya,^ 

‘ A. V. 73. 

NissayatAakath&. — A Commentary on the SaccasaAkhepA by Hah&- 
bodhf Thera.* 

» P.L.C. 205. 

Nissaranlya Sutta. -A jnonk, who is not obsessed by thoughts of lust, 
ill-will, hurt, form and his own body (sakkdya), possesses the five elements 
of escape.* 

‘ A. iii. 245 f. 

Nissepikkhetta . — A district in the Malaya province of Ceylon.*^ 

^ Cv. Ixx. 18. 

Nissepidayaka Thera.— An arahant. In the time of Kondafifia Buddha 
he built a stairway for the Buddha by which he might ascend to his cell. 
Thirty-one kappas ago he was king three times, under the name of 

Pahasambahula.^ 


* Ap. i. 187. 
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NIta Thera. — He was a brahmin of Sivatthi and joined the Order, 
believing that there he would find pleasure and comfort. He was lazy 
and indolent, but the Buddha, discerning his antecedents, admonished 
him, and Nita, developing insight, became an arahant. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a brahmin teacher named 
Sunanda. One day, as he prepared a Vajapeyya sacrifice, the Buddha 
visited him and walked through the air above him. Sunanda threw 
flowers in the sky, and they formed a canopy over the whole town. He 
became king thirty-five times under the name of Abbhasa (v.L 
Ambaraqisa).^ 

He is probably identical with Puppachadaniya of the Apadana.' 

‘ Thag. va. 84; ThagA. i. 180 f. * Ap. i. 166. 

Nitha* — A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in a nominal list.^ 

^ M. iii. 69; ApA. 106. 


1. NDa. — A friend of Mahlnda I. He died early, and Mahinda refused 
the kingship out of sorrow for his friend/ 

* Cv. xlviii. 27 ff. 

2. NDa Thera. — He belonged to a family of flower-sweepers. He joined 
the Order and became an arahant in the tonsure-hall. When he came to 
Savatthi in search of a rag-robe a Mahabrahma saw him and stood 
worshipping him. Other brahmas heard of this, and all worshipped him.^ 

» SA. ii. 217. 

1. NDagalla. — A monastery in Ceylon, built by Udaya 

‘ Cv. xlix. 31. 

2. NDagalla or MOagiri. — A locality in the Malaya district of Ceylon, 
mentioned in the account of the campaigns of Parakkamab&hu I.‘ 

‘ Cv. Ixx. 14, 16, 20, 83; Ixxii. 12. 

Nllagallaka.— An officer of PanAkamaUhu I.* 

* Cv. Ixx. 67. 

MOagiri.— See MflagaUa (2), also R&nianDagiri. 

Mageha. — A building (pariecheda : cell 1) erected by Aggabodhl II. for 
the Thera Jotipila.' 


■ Cv. xUi. 39. 
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— A pond, probably in AnurMhapura, It waa one of 
the places from which clay was taken for the vessels which held the 
paraphernalia used in royal coronations.^ 

» UT. 307. 

mavUatlttha.— A locality in Rohapa, identified with the modern 
It&tara.^ 

* Cv. Ixxv. 48; Cv. Trs. ii. 48, n. 2. 

Nnav&hanS. — Ono of the three rivers crossed by M&hS KsppllUl on his 
wwy from Kukkupivati to see the Buddha.* 

' BhA. ii. 120. 

Nflav&hlni. — A channel branching ofi from the MSlatipappha sluice in 
the Parakkamasamudda.' 

■ (’v. Ixxix. 42. 

Nnftrama.— A monastery in Ceylon to which Udaya I. gave the village 

of K&lussa/ 

^ Cv. xlix. 16. 

1. Nivarapa Vagga. — The sixth chapter of the Pancaka Nipata of the 
Anguttara Nikaya.^ 

* A. iii. 63-79. 

2. Nivarapa Vagga. — The fourth chapter of the Bojjhafiga Saqiyatta/ 

» *S. V. 91-8. 

1. Nivarana Sutta. — The five nivaratjias make one blind, the seven 
bojjhahgas give one light and wisdom.^ 

' S. V. 97 f. 

2. NIvarapa Sutta. — The four mUiHiUhdms are to be practised in order 
to get rid of the five nlvarafyis} 

' A. iv. 467 f. 

Nlva rap ap a h&na Vagga. — The second chapter of the Eka Nipata of 
the Afiguttara Nikaya.^ 

* A. i. 3 ff. 

Hlvarap&ni Sutta.— The five mvaraim : sensual desire, malevolence, 
sloth and torpor, excitement and flurry, and doubt and wavering.^ 

» S. V. 60. 
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KettSm. — A locality in South India.* 

* Cv, Ixzvi* 189. 

Nettippakara^a.— Also called Nettilgantha. An exegetioal work on 
the Fitakas, traditionally ascribed to Mahft Kaeeftoa^ There exists a 
Commentary on it by DhammapUa/ Sfapibhivaipsa wrote a on 
it.® 

> Gv. 69, 60; SadS. 65. > Svd. 1215. 

Netti. — A yakkha chieftain.^ 

» D. Hi, 204. 


1. Neml.--See Nlmi. 

2. Nemi.— >A servitor of Kuvera/ 

» D. iii. 201. 

3. Nemi. — A Pacceka Buddha/ perhaps the same as Niml (q.v.), 

» M. iii. 70. 

4. Nemi. — Forty -three kappas ago there were sixteen kings of this 
name, all previous births of Vimala-Kop^flfia.^ 

» ThagA. i. 146; Ap. i. 150. 

Nemlndhara (vX Nlmindhara). — One of the seven mountain ranges 
round Sinem.^ 

^ J. vi. 125; Sp. i. 119; SNA. ii. 443; Dvy. 217; Mtu. ii. 300. 

1. MeraAjari. — A river. After the Enlightenment, the Buddha 
lived under the AJapSla-Nigrodha (q.v.) at Uruvela, on the banks of this 
river. There Hftra tempted him, and, later, Brahmd persuaded him to 
preach the Dhamma.^ 

The Commentaries say® that when the Buddha, having realized the 
futility of austerities, left the Pafioavaggiyas, he retired to Urttvela, on 
the banks of the Nerahjara, and there, just before^the Enlightenment, 
Su]&tt gave him a meal of milk-rice, taking him to be a god. Before 
eating the food, he bathed in the ford called Suppatit^, Under the 
bed of the river lay the abode of the Naga-king, Kfila. There was a 
sola grove on the banks, where the Buddha spent the afternoon previous 
to the night of the Enlightenment. 

‘ Via. i. I vs. 426 fif.; cp. Mtu. i 136 ff.; v. 167, 186, 232; Ud. i. 1-4; ii. 1; 

ii. 238; Ul. 327 (261); S. i. 103 f.; 122, | iii. 10; A, ii. 20. f.; D. u. 267. 

< E4f., J. i. 68 ff.; BhA. L 71; BuA. 238. 
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Tluee explanationB are given of the name: (1) Its w^aters are pleasant 
(ndctfih jalam assa ti = nelafljaldf the t being substituted for the ) , 

(2) it has blue water (nllorjalaya ti vattalbe Nerafijaraya U mVam)-, 

(3) it is just simply the name of the river.* 
lladI>Kassapa*s hermitage was on the bank of the Neranjara. 
Neranjara is identified with the modem Nilajana with its source in 

Hasaribagh, which, together with the Mohana, unites to form the river 
Phalgu.' 

• UdA. 26 f * ThagA. i. 46. ‘ CAOI. 624. 


2. Heralljarfi.— A channel that branched northwards from the Pu^Qa- 


tank.' 


^ Cv. Ixxix. 49. 


1. Noru. — The name of a king of India, descendant of M&b&Sftnmuitft. 
He was the eon of MallSsudassana and father of Mah&pNeru.' 

* Mhv. II. 5; T)pv in. 8. 


2. Neru.—A mountain m Himav&. All birds settling there become 
golden.^ 


^ J 111 247, rp. K&kaneru, Mah&neru, Slneru, Meru. 


Neni JUtaka (No. 379). — Once, the Bodhisatta was a golden swan 
living on Cittakuta with his brother. One day, while flying homewards, 
they saw Mount Neru and settled down there. All the birds there looked 
golden by virtue of the lustre of the mountain, and no one paid honour to 
the Bodhisatta and his brother ; so they flew away. 

The story was related in reference to a monk of a frontier village. At 
first he was honoured by the people w^ho, however, later, transferred their 
favours elsewhere. But the monk, though very unhappy, contrived to 
stay on. When the Buddha heard of this, he rebuked the monk for 
remaining where he was not appreciated.^ 

» J. 111. 246 ff. 

Nesftda. — A brahufin, a previous birth of Sattapaduminiya/ 

‘ Ap J 254. 

Nss&daka.- -A hill w^here the thera Mahanfima firactised meditation.^ 

* ThagA. 1 . 227. 

Mehdtakamunl Thera. — He was a brahmin of RfiJagahEp who had become 
proficient in Vedic lore. Having become an ascetic, he dwelt in a forest 
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glade, three leagues from Bajagaha, living on wild rice and worshipping 
fire. There the Buddha visited him and was entertained for three days. 
The Buddha taught him the Doctrine, and the ascetic became a sotapanna 
and, later, an arahant. He continued to live in the jungle^ and the 
Buddha visited him again when he fell ill of cramp.^ 

’ Thag. VB. 435-40; ThagA. i. 459 f. 


Ny&sa. A grammatical treatise by Vlmalabuddhi. It is also called 
Hukhamattadipani. Vimalabuddhi Thera also wrote a glossary on it.^ 

^ Gv. 72; Bo<le, op. cit, 21; fiee also Svd. 1240. 
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PaqiSU Sutta. — The five classes of pamsukulikas, corresponding to the 
five kinds of draHnakas} (See Arafifia Sutta.) 

» A. iii. 219. 


Paipsukuladhovana Jataka.~~The Sumangala-Vllftsini^ mentions a 
Jataka by this name, together with the Vessantam Jfttaka, and says that 
the earth trembled at the preaching of these Jatakas. FaiisboU’s edition 
contains no Jataka of this name, nor have I been able to trace it elsewhere. 
It may have some connection with the Pamsukuladhovam pdlihaTiya^ 
which formed one of the fifteen hundred miracles that assisted t^ 
conversion of Uruvela-Kassapa.^ 

» DA. i. 130. » See Vin. i. 29. 

Pai|isukulapu]aka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
saw a pamsukula robe hanging over the mountain Udaka (Uraga), and 
being pleased with the sight, he ofiered before it three kivklm^i flowers.^ 
His Apadana verses are mentioned in the Theragatha Commentary in 
connection both with Gosfila Thera^ and with Mahakdla Thera.^ 

* Ap. ii. 434. * ThagA. i. 79. ® Ibid., 272, 

PaqisukfilasafifUka Thera. — An arahant. He was a hunter in the time 
of Tlssa Buddha, and, one day, seeing in the forest a pamsukula robe of 
the Buddha, he worshipped it,‘ He is probably identical with Pop^a- 
mSsa Thera.* 

» Ap. ii. 4)8 f. 


* ThagA. i. 297 ff. 
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FaquiilklUinOy FaqisilkfillU. — A sect of ascetics in Ceylon, 
wb.<^ ^rticnlar observance was probably the use of rag robes (jw^- 
Their early origin is not known. MinavanuDE is said to have 
buat for them a pdsada in the Thup&r&ma/ They also occupied the 
and enjoyed the special favour of both Aggabodbl V. 
and of Aggabodhi Vn.‘ Vajlra, senapati of Aggabodhl DL| built for them 
the Kaoehavfila-vih&ra.^ Sena L established for them headquarters on 
the Arlfthaipabbata and also made special provision for them at Polatthl- 
pura/ They seem to have originally belonged to the congregation of 
the Abhayat^-vihira, and continued to do so up to the reign of Sena 11., 
when they separated off and formed special groups." Later, Sena 
DaAga, general of Kassapa IV., built the Samuddaglri-parive^a, in the 
MahS-vih&ra for their use, and it is said that he dispensed rice and clothing 
to the mothers of the Paipsukulikas." In the time of Udaya III. various 
oflBcials of the court fled to the tapovana occupied by the Paipsukulikas, 
but were pursued thither by the king and his viceroy and beheaded. In- 
censed by this act, the Pamsukulikas left the tapovam^ which stood on 
land granted by the king, and went to Rohapa. The people rose in 
rebellion, and those^ who had perpetrated the crime in the tapovana 
visited the Pamsukulikas in Rohana, asked their forgiveness, and 
persuaded them to return ’ Mahinda IV. also showed them great honour.® 
We hear of them last in the reign of Vikkamabahu II., when that king 
deprived them of their lands, and they, m anger, retired again to Rohana.® 
Thenceforth we hear no more of the seet, and it probably ceased to 
exist. 

It is mentioned in the Anguttara Commentary'® that, after the 
depredations of Can^ala-Tissa, when the religion was at a very low ebb, 
a discussion arose between the Pamsukulikas and the 
a.s to which was the more important branch of the sdaam — pariyatti 
or patipatti The Pamsukulikas voted for patipaUi but were defeated 
by the others. 


' Cv. xlvii. 66. 

* Jbid,, xlviii. 4, 16, 73. 
■ xlix. 80. 

* Ibid,, 1. 68, 76. 

* Ibid,, li. 52. 


* Ibid,, lii. 21. 

’ Ibid., hii. 14 ff., 21 if* 

* Ibid,, liv. 18, 24 f. 

* Ibid,, Ixi. 59 t 
AA. I 52 f. 


Fiipfilldlioyaka Sutta. — The process of getting rid of the impurities 
fonad in gold ore is a very gradual one, involving many stoge?; sO k ihe 
progieu in ecstatic meditation, the first step in which is the reipoval e( 
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pMjigm ifthhata^vihtoL — A moBastery in Ceylon, mentioned as the 
residence of BbavenaknMhtt Tben.^ 

» P.L.C. 247. 


Pai|tSttpbfteak&« — A class of pisdoasy bom in filth/ The word is used 
as a term of contempt/ 

» MA. ii. 713, 921 ; UdA. 247. » E.g., AA. 438; MA. ii, 9i^ Oil. 

{ 


Pakudha^Kaecfiyana (Pakudha-Kfttlytaia, Kakudba-Kaoefiyana, Ka- 
kuda-K&tlyftlia)* — Head of one of the six heretical sects of the Buddha’s 
time. In the Stanbfifiaptaala Sutta/ AJfttasattu is said to have visited 
him and obtained from him an exposition of his teaching, which was to 
the effect that the four elements-^earth, fire, air, water; pleasure, pain, 
and the soul — ^these seven things were eternally existent and unchangeable 
in their very nature ; that there is no volitional activity of consciousness 
in them. His doctrine is, therefore, one of non-action (ahriya-^v&da). 
When one, with a sharp sword, cleaves a head in twain, no one is thereby 
deprived of life, a sword has merely penetrated into the interval between 
seven elementary substances/ In other words, there is no such act as 
killing, or hearing, or knowing, etc.; no conceptions of, or distinction 
between, good and bad, knowledge and ignorance, etc.® 

Buddhaghosa adds* that Pakudha avoided the use of cold water, using 
always hot; when this was not available, he did not wash. If he crossed 
a stream he would consider this as a sin, and would make expiation by 
constructing a mound of earth. This is evidence of the ascetic tendency 
in his teaching on matters of external conduct. His teaching is, however, 
described as nmirikahddhi. 

We are told* that Pakudha’s followers did not hold him in high esteem, 
in contrast to the devotion felt for the Buddha by his followers. Pakudha 
did not welcome questions, and displayed annoyanoe and resentment 
when cross-examined. Elsewhere,* however, he is spoken of as having 
iieen highly honoured by the people, a teachet of large and wsU-reputed 
schools, with numerous followers. But he did not lay olaip to petf^pt 
enlightenment.^ 

Pakudha-Kaccayana’s name is spelt in several ways. Some texts 


‘ D. i. ae. 

• Ofi tjbe doctrine of the cartesians, 
that tliere isno sin in taking the life of 
lover animals because they hate no so^. 

* Ih^Riidha^steashk^ 

to in tane tmmrn mm (it i mh ^ 


there desciibeii at even imigth, 

but here his name is not mentioned. 

« DA L 144. 

* M. i tMt iL A 

• It. i. 198; A. i. 89; bN. p. it 
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give his personal name as Kakudha, or Kakuda, In the Pra6nopani§ad,* 
mention is made of a Kakuda Katyana, a younger contemporary of 
FippalSda. There he is called Kabandhiii, which name, like Kakuda, 
means that he had a hump on his neck or shoulder. Buddhaghosa 
says* that Pakudha was his personal name and Kaccayana that of his 
gotta. The Kaccayana (or Katiyana, as it is sometimes called) was a 
brahmin gotta. 

Pakudha is mentioned as having been, in a past life, one of the five 
ditihigatiktts mentioned in the Hahabodhi Jataka.^^ He is also mentioned 
in the Milindapanha^^ as one of the teachers visited by MUinda, The 
whole account is either a plagiarism of the Samannaphala Sutta or else 
the teachers referred to only belonged to the same respective schools of 
thought. 

■ Bania: Prebuddhuttc Indian Philo- • DA. i. 144; SA. i. 102. 

9ophyt 281; see also Dvy. 143; Mtii. i. J. v. 246. 

263, 256, 269; iii. 383. “ p. 8. 

Pakudhanagara. — A city, evidently in Burma, once the centre of great 
literary activity.' 

' See Gv. 66; but elsewhere (Gv. 67) where reference is made to a Makurana- 
the works attributed to the residents of gara, v.l. Pakuta. IVrhaps this is the 
Pakudhanagara are stated to have been same as Pakudha. 
written in KAftclpura. See also Gv. 76, 

PakhQi^aka Nipftta.—'J 'he fourteenth section of the Jstakatt;hakatha.* 

’ J. IV, 276, 374. 

Vagga. — The twenty-first chapter of the Dhammapada. 

Pakuli.— See Sakulfi. 

Pakkanta Sutta. — The Buddha addresses the monks at Gijjhakfi^. 
soon after Devadatta had seceded from the order, and tells them that 
Devadatta’s gain was his ruin, in the same way as the flowering of the 
plaintain, the haraboo and the rush.* 

‘ S. ii. 241. 

Pakkha Thera. — An arahant. He was a Sfikyan of Devadaha and was 
called Sa mmo da. but in his boyhood he sufiered from rheumatism 
(vataroga) and was crippled for some time; hence he came to be called 
Pakkha (cripple) even after his recovery. When the Buddha visited his 
kinsfolk he entered the Order and lived in the forest. One day he saw 
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a kite flying up into the sky with some flesh, from which first one kite 
and then another grabbed a piece. Beflecting that worldly desites were 
like the flesh taken by the kite, he developed insight and attained 
arahantship. 

In the time of Vipassl Buddha he had been a yakkha-senapati with a 
retinue of eighty-four thousand and had given the Buddha a divine robe. 

Fifteen kappas ago he was sixteen times cakkavatti under the name of 

Suvfthana (Vahana).^ 

He is evidently identical with Mah&parlvfira of the Apadana.^ 

‘ Thag. vs. 63; ThagA. i. 144 f. * Ap. i. 146 f. 

Paflkadhi. — A township in Kosalai the residence of a monk named 
Kassapa of the Kassapagotta. The Buddha is mentioned as having 
once stayed there during his tours in Eldsala.^ 

^ A. i. 236; AA. i. 446. 

Patikadlift Sntta. — When the Buddha stayed at Paflkadhfi during one 
of his tours and instructed the monks there, Kassapa of the Kassapagotta 
disapproved of his teaching, thinking that he was too scrupulous. But 
later, when the Buddha returned to Rftjagaha, Kassapa, filled with 
remorse, followed him thither, and confessing his transgression, begged 
for forgiveness. The Buddha praised him for having made confession, 
and said that only those monks who were zealoUs in the practice of 
religion deserved praise, but others did not.^ 

‘ A. i. 236 f. 

Paflkavela. — A village in Ceylon where Vlkkamabihu IL defeated 
Jayabfthu I. and his brothers.^ 

* Cv, lyi. 16; see also Cv. Ttb, i. 226, n. 2. 


Paflga. — The name of a Pacceka Buddha, found in a nominal list.^ 

» M. lii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 

Pa&gura-vihSra. — A monastery in Hatthlbhogajaiiapada in the south 
of Ceylon. In front of its refectory stood a fangura tree. One day the 
devata of the tree heard a novice recite the MahMhaminasamMfaa 
Sutta and applauded the recital. On being questioned by the novice, 
he told him that he had heard the Buddha preach the sUtta but had been 
unable to see him, there being so many deities present more important 
than himself. It is said that the devata became a sotlpanna on the 
very day of this conversation.^ 

' MA. i. 530 f. 
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flgitft conversation betwe^ Sirtjnittlt andJIUli Ktt|Pldta 

AH to w)kotii6T or not the Tathi.gata exists after death.^ 

‘ S. iv. 384 f. 

fiMlIi Suite* — Once, when the Buddha was at Suipsumftragirl, he saw 
With his divine eye that MoggaD&na was at Kalbivfi)amuttegS]na, and that 
ho Was nodding {pacaldyamano) very sleepily. He thereupon visited him 
and instructed him in the various ways of overcoming somnolence. 
Some other miscellaneous subjects are also dealt with in this sUtta, such 
as the proper way of entering a ho use, the benefits of dwelling in solitude, 
the advantages of practising rmttd} 

* A. IV. 86 ff. 


Pacdylka Suite* Few are they that pay respect to the elders of the 
clan; more numerous those that do not.^ 

Both the text and the ndddym call this sutta Pacayika, but the correct 
name is Apaotyika, and it should he altered to this. 

‘ S. V 408. 

Paoiiruyyftna.-~A park in Ceylon, laid out by Parakkamabfthu I*^ 

^ CV Ixxix. i2. 

Pacetana.— A king of old, whose wht*plwnght was the Bodhisatta* 
See Oakkavatti Sutta. 

' A. I no. 

Faootana Sutta. — See Cakkavatti Sutta. 

Paoell.vlhSra.-A monasteiy ,n SonijagirlpSda, reRidence of Sonaka 
Tnera, son of the hunler ^ 

* MA. 11. 887. 


f hfRl!!!?* brahmin Pamulkasfita of S&vatihl viaited 

»v n But the Buddha refused, 

f ^“5 there ,vas no use m trymg to teach one whose heart was 

TrlSLT the 

’ S. j. 179. 

”* *» *•'»“ 0 “ Ktwed 

to p~di («. PWM*. ant.), a.t ti,. 

* 8A. i. aos. 



was 80 called Oaiuaayei ”*) because he took delight in opposing every* 
thing that anyone else said. 

Paeeanta Sutta^^Few are those bom in the MaUhtmadeia; moire 
numerous those born in the PaoetUhta^lUApada^ among tin^asomiig 
barbarians/ 

1 s. y. 460. ^ 

Paeoantajanapada. — In the texts contrast is often drawn between the 
Paccantajanapada'and the MaUhlmaiesa, In the latter the fortunate 
ones are born» and it is a great disadvantage to be born outside it; for, 
then, the possibilities of hearing of the Buddha and his teaching become 
remote.^ The boundaries of the Majjhimadesa are given in several 
places, and the Pacoantajanapada lies beyond these boundaries. They 
are: in the east, KaJaAgi^ and Kah&sUft; in the south-east, the river 
Salalavatl ; in the south, SetakappflA ; in the west, Thflna ; and in the 
north, Usiraddhaja (pabbata)/ The Vinaya rules were relaxed in the 
case of those who lived in the Pacoantajanapada, where it is said that 
the Buddha never spent a night.® 

1 E.g., DhA. iii. 248. 489; KhA. 133. • Vin. i. 197; J. i. 49; cp. Bvy. 21 f. 

• MA. a, 982. 

1. Paecaya Thera. — An arahant. He belonged to a noble family of 
Roh! (Rohipi) and succeeded to his father’s estate. Once, when he was 
holding a ceremonial oblation, a great number of people assembled, and 
the Buddha, arriving among them, preached from the sky, seated in a 
jewelled pavilion made for him by Vessavapa. Faccaya heard the 
preaching and renounced the world, attaining arahantship^ in a few days, 
and not leaving his cell till he had developed insight. 

It is said that in the time of Kassapa Buddha, Paccaya was a monk who 
refused to leave the vihara till he gained insight, but he died before his 
purpose was fulfilled. Earlier, ninety-one kappas ago, he had come 
across the Buddha Vipassi, on the banks of the Vlnatt, and had offered 
him a fig (uduinbara)} He is probably identical with Udumbaiaphala- 
d&yaka of the Apadana.® 

» Thag. V 88 . 222-4; ThagA. i. 341 f. * Ap, 1. 296. 

2 . Paceaya. — ^The state elephant of Vessantara^ brought tc the stall 
by a female flying elephant, on the day of his birth, and deposited there. 
He was white in colour, and was called Paccaya bedause he supplied a 
aeed of Vessantara.^ 


> J. Vi. 466. 
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fAOMyft Sutta. — An explanation of the teaching regarding Paticca- 
mmuppdda^ 


S. ii. 26 f. 

PaeoayasaAgaha. — A compilation by V&ciss&ra/ 

» Gv. 71. 


PaeearL— See Blah&paeearL 

PaeoAgamaniya Thera. — An arahant. In the time of Vipassi Buddha 
he was a cakhivaka dwelling on the banks of the river Sindhu. One day, 
seeing the Buddha travelling through the air, the bird offered him a 
sala flower in its beak. Seventeen kappas ago he was king eighteen 
times under the name of Sucarudassana.^ He is probably identical 
with Pup^amAsa Thera.^ 

* Ap. i. 113. * TlingA. i. 63 f. 

Paoouggamanlya Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
saw Slddhattha Buddha and followed him with rapt gaze. Twenty-seven 
kappas ago he was a king called Saparivara.^ 

‘ Ap. i. 240. 

PacoupatthAnasaflflaka Thera.— An arahant. In the time of Attha- 
dass! Buddha he was n yakkha, and, learning that the Buddha had died 
before he could pay him homage, he was filled with grief. The Buddha’s 
disciple, SAgara, advised him to honour the Buddha’s thupay and this he 
did for fiv^e years. Seven kappas ago be became king four times under 
the name of Bhurlpaftfia.^ He is })robably identical with EkttdAniya 
Thera.^ 

* Ap. 1 . 16.3. * ThagA. i. 153 f. 

PaooeKa Buddha. -The name given to one who is enlightened by and 
for himself — <.e,, one who has attained to supreme and perfect insight, 
but who dies without proclaiming the truth to the world — Whence the 
equivalent “ Silent Buddha ’’ sometimes found in translations. Pacceka 
Buddhas practise th(dr paraml for at least two thousand dsa/hkheyya 
kappas. They are bom in any of the three kulas: hrahma/i(fUy khattiya, 
or gahapati only in a vivattamam kappa, during which Buddhas are 
also bom, but they never meet a Buddha face to face. They cannot 
instruct others; their realization of the Dhamma is ** like a dream seen 
by a deaf mute.** They attain to all the iddhi, satnapatti and patisan^ 
bhid^ of the Buddhas, but are second to the Buddhas in their spiritual 
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development. They do ordain others; their admonition is only in 
reference to good and proper conduct (abhisamacdnkasikkhd). Some- 
times (e.g.f at J. iv. 341) it is stated that a Pacceka Buddha's knowledge 
and comprehension of ways and means is less than that of a Bodhisatta, 
They hold their uposatha in the RatenamMaka^ at the foot of the 
Hafijusarukkha in It is possible to become a Paoceka 

Buddha while yet a layman, but, in this case, the marks of a layman 
immediately disappear. Three caves in the MandamfllakapabbUia — 
Suvan^aguM, Ma^lguhk and Rajataguh&'-are the dwelling-places of 
Pacceka Buddhas. Round the Ratanamalaka, q.v. (or Sabbaratanama- 
laka), seats are always ready to receive the Pacceka Buddhas. When 
a Pacceka Buddha appears in the world, he immediately seeks the 
Ratanamalaka, and there takes his appointed seat. Then all the other 
Pacceka Buddhas in the world assemble there to meet him, and, in reply 
to a question by the chief of them, he relates the circumstances which 
led to his enlightenment. Similarly, all the Pacceka Buddhas assemble 
at the same spot when one of them is about to die. The dying one takes 
leave of the others, and, after his death, they cremate his body and his 
relics disappear.^ But, according to another account, they die on the 
mountain called Mahapap&ta (q.v.). There does not seem to be any 
limit to the number of Pacceka Buddhas who could appear simul- 
taneously. In one instance, five hundred are mentioned as so doing, all 
sons of Padumavati (q>o.), at the head of whom was Mah&paduiiia. In 
the Isigili Sutta^ appears a long list of Pacceka Buddhas who dwelt on 
the Isigili Mountain (q.v.)^ and after whom the mountain was named. 
According to Buddhaghosa,® the names in this list belonged to the five 
hundred sons of Padumavati, but the number of the names is far less 
than five hundred. This discrepancy is explained by saying that as many 
as twelve bore the same name. Other names are found scattered over 
different texts, such as the Jatakatthakatha.^ The name occurring most 
frequently in the texts is that of Tagarasikhi {q^v.). Mention is also made 
of the Pacceka Buddhas going among men for alms and spending the 
rainy season in dwellings provided by men.® 

Among the teachings preserved of the Pacceka Buddhas, the mos 
important is the Khaggavls&pa Sutta (g.v.). For the definition of a 
Pacceka Buddha see Puggalapftfi&atti (p. 14; of. p. 70). There he is 


'■ These details are given in SNA. i. 
47, 51, 68, 63; KhA. 178, 199; ApA. i. 
125; see also a.v, Gandham&dana. 

* M. iii. 68 S. 

’ MA. ii. 889 ff. 

^ Daifmakha (J. iii* 240), 8oaa- 


ka (v. 249); see also DhA. iv. 120, 
etc. 

« DhA. ii. 112 f.; ui. 91, 368; ir. 
200. Their pattHnS (SNA. 61). Their 
wieclon leee than thet of e Bodhiiatta 
(J. iv. 341). 
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<i60cribed as one who understands the Truth by his own efforts, but 
does not obtain omniscience nor mastery over the Fruits (pIutlBsu 
voBifbhdmm), 

Faooeka Brahmft. — Mention is made in one or two places in the books 
of Brahmas who are described as Pacceka Brahma— e.^., Subralmifti 
SuddllftvAsa and Tudu/ 1 have not come across any explanation of this 
term. It may designate a Brahma who does not live in any recognized 
Brahma-world, but in a world of bis own. 

‘ s V. 


Paoooroha^! Vagga. — The twelfth section ot the Dassaka Nipata of 
the AAguttara Nikaya.' One of the siittas deals with the “ spiritual 
coming down again ” (jxtceotohani), hence, probably, the name of the 
Vagga. 

• » A. V. 222-37. 

Paooorohani Sutta. -Janussoni tells the Buddha how, on certain fast 
days, the brahmins peiform <i ceiemouy called paccorohmitl^ when they 
bathe and purify themselves and worshij) the fire three times during the 
night. H(‘ then asks the Buddha whethei the Ariyans have a corre- 
sponding observance, and the Buddha answers him.’ 

» A V. 233 ff. 


Pacoh&bhumma (Pacch&bhuma). — The name given to the district to 
the west (of the Majjhimudesa).' Mention is also made of the Pacchft- 
bhfl m a k a brahmins, who are carriei.s of w^ater-pots, fire -worshipers, and 
w'ho claim to be able to send a man heavemward after death.® 

* 8. 111 . 5, 0; SA. 11 . 18(i ^ A’.gr., A. v. 263; see also 8. iv. 31L 

PaGChftbhu Thera.-- The teacher of Malitavambha^ If the word perhaps 
means “ bom in the west see below. 

* Thag. vs. 10r,;ThagA. i. 211. 

PheehibhAinaka Satta(-Mataka Sutta),— Once, when the Buddha was 
at the Pftvftilka"anibavaiia9 Asibandhakaputta visits him and asks if be 
claims to be able to send men heavenwards as do the 
brahmins. The Buddha explains to him that a hian's destiny depends 
on the life he leads; no one else can send him to lieaven or to a place of 
soffeiing.^ 


‘ S. iv. 811 f. 
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PaecMsamaga Sutta. — ^The five qualities which should be lacking in 
a monk who is taken as an attendant {pacchdsmmfj^),^ 

» A. Ui. 137. 

Pacchld&yaka Thera.— See Sajjhadftyaka. 


Paeehimadesa, Pacehimadisa, Paeohimapassa.— A province in Ceylon, 
probably in the west.' In the province was the ValUjAsiha-vlhlra, 
residence of Maha-Mftgasena.^ 

^ Cv. xliv. 88 f.; but sec Cv. Tra. i. 82, n. 4. • MT. 662. 

Pacchimar&ma. — A monastery, probably to the west of Pulatthlpura. 
It was founded by Parakkamabahu h and contained twenty-two pari- 
veijas and numerous other buildings.' 

‘ Cv. Ixxviii. 70 ff. 

Pajdka. — A king. Lambacu}aka was in his kingdom and Hep^issara 

(q.o.) lived there with his followers.' But, elsewhere,^ we are lold that 
Lambaculaka was in the kingdom of Capd^'PP&lota. Does this mean that 
the kingdom of Capdlapajjota was identical with that of Pajaka ? 

» J. iii. 463. * J. V. 133. 

1 . Pajana Sutta. — It is impossible to destroy 111 without understanding 
the eye, the nose, etc.' 

‘ S. iv. 80. 

2. Pajana Sutta. — 111 cannot be destroyed without understanding of 
object^, sounds, savours, etc.' 

* S. iv. 90. 


1. Paj&pati.— A name given to M&ra, because he uses his power over all 
creatures.' 


* M. i. 2; MA. i. 28. 


2. Pajftpatl, — One of the kings of the devas, mentioned with Sakka^ 
Varupa, IsAna, etc.* Buddhaghosa says* that he, among the gods, was 
like Sakka in looks and that he lived to the same age, but in the assembly 
he occupied the second seat. He is sometimes mentioned with Brahmft, 
as distinct from him.” ^ Ip the At&n&fiya Sutta* hQ is mentioned among 
the Hahayakkhas, to be* invoked by followers of the Buddha in times 
of danger. 

^ S. i. 210; D. i. 244; & J. v. 28 he is > * SA. i. 262. 

mentioned with Vamna and Soma; see I * 4* ^1* ^71; M. L 140, 827, 329. 

also D. ii. 274; DA iii. 700. « D. iii. 204. 

n. 
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3. Falivatl.— See Hahft-PaJ&pati Gotan^. 

VaJJamadhtt. — A Pali poem of one hundred and four stanzas, by 
OoPya Dlpafikara or Buddhapiya, on the beauty of the Buddha's person, 
of his teaching and of the Sangha.' 

* P.L.C. 222; Svd. 1200. 


PaJJaraka. — The name of a disease which afflicted Abhayapura (capital 
of Ocyloii) in the time of Kakusandha Buddha. It was due to the 
influence of the yakkha Pupnakala. Kakusandha visited the Island to 
dispel the disease. It is defined as an unhasisahadhi } 

» Mhv. \v. 03; MT. 340. 


Pa]]una.— The eighth of the ten Andhakavenhudasaputta, sons of 

Devagabh&«^ 

» J. i\. 81, P\A. 93, 111 

PaJlunna. — A devaraja, the god of rain. He was subject to the will of 
Sakka, and the books contain instances of his causing rain to fall at the 
command of Sakka/ He was also influ^mced by the exercise of sacca- 
kiriyd (protestation of truth).® Buddhagliosa® describes him as Vassa- 
valdhaka, and says that he was an inha])itant of the Catummaharajika 
world. Kokanadd and Culla Kokanada wcih* his daughters.* Pajjunna 
is mentioned among the Mahayakkhas to b(* invoked in time of need,® 
and he w’as present at the preaching of the Mahasamaya Sutta.® 

* J. i. 330; Mhv. xxi. 31, » ISA. i. 04. 

J. iv. 253; « S. i. 29 f. 

• K.g., J. i. 331 f, ® D. iii. 205. • Ibid,, ii. 260. 

1. Pa]]unnadhita Sutta. — Kokanada, daughter of Pajjunna, visits the 
Buddha at the Hahavana in Vesali and praises him and his teaching.^ 

* s. i. 29. 

2. PaJJunnadhltd Sutta, — CuUa-Kokanadd, daughter of Pajjunna, 

visits the Buddha at the Mahdvana in Vos&ll and, after paying homage 
to him and his teaching, utters a summary of the Dhamma/ 

» S. i. 30. 

1, PaJJota.— See Cap^ppaJJota, 

2, PaJJota. — A t|nk near Kftsapabbata, built by Dutthag&mapL Near 
it was the city of PaJJotanagara,* 

> Mhv* zxv, 61; M, i, 846, 



1. PaJJota Stttta. — The four splendours: of the moon, the sun, fire, 
and wisdom/ 


‘ A. ii. 140. 


2. PaJ]ota Sutta . — The four things that give light: the sun, the moon, 
fire, and the Buddha, the Buddha being the best.' 

^ 8. i. 15. 

3. Pajjota Sutta. — series of questions asked by a deva, and the 
Buddha s answers; the first being on radianoe — wisdom gives radiance 
to all the world.' 

‘ S. i. 44. 


Pafloa Sutta.— See Anattalakkha^a Sutta.' 

* 8. iii. 66. 

Paflcaka.—See Pa^f^ka and Pafieiki. 


Paftcakafiga. — The Thapati of Pasenadi, king of Kosala. He was a 
devoted follower of the Buddha and loved discussion. The Bahuve- 
daniya Sutta' is based on a discussion between him and MahSrUd&yl, 
which discussion Anauda overheard and repeated to the Buddha. On 
another occasion, Pancakanga related to the Buddha the conversation 
he had had with the Paribbajaka Ugg&bamaua SamanamaQ^lkaputta, 
and the Buddha preached to him the Samanamai^dlkfi Sutta.* The 
Anuruddha Sutta* contains a discussion between Anuruddha and Abhlya 
Kaccfina* which took place at Pancakanga's house, whither he had 
invited them. The discussion was started by a question asked by 
Pancakafiga. Buddhaghosa says* that Pancakanga was the Thapati's 
personal name, and that he was so called (“ Five-tools because he 
carried the five tools of a carpenter: vdslpharasu (adze), nikhddam 
(chisel), darfda (measuring stick), muggara (gavel), and kdlasuUa 
(blackened thread). He explains Thapati by vaddhaki-jettha. 

' M. i. 396 ff.; see also S. iv. 223 f. • • M. iii. 144 ff> 

* M. ii. 23 ff. 1 « MA. ii. 629; SA. iii. 86. 

Pafieakafiga Sutta.— See Bahuvedaitiya Sutta. 

Fafieagati Suttt. — A series of suttas in which the Buddha declares 
that, through not understanding the four Ariyan truths, beings continue 
to be bom in one or other of the five conditions: as humans, animals, 
petas, devas, or in the nirayas.' 

"» S. Y. 474ff. 
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name of a Commentary.^ 
» Gv. 66, 76. 


Vaftcagaru Jfttaka (No. 132)=Bhiruka J&taka.— The Bodhisatta was 
once the youngest of the hundred sons of Brahmadatta, kmg of Benares. 
He had, as far as could be seen, no chance of bemg king, but, on seekmg 
the counsel of a Pacccka Buddha and following his advice, he became 
kmg on his fathei's death Foi details reference is invited to the 

TakkasUa Jutaka,'" this evidently bemg anorhei name for the Tela- 
patta J&taka (q v ) 

This Jataka was related m reference to the attempts made by M&ra*S 
daughters to tempt the Buddha as he sat under the Ajapala-nigrodha.^ 

‘ J 1 469 ft 

Paftoaggad&yaka, — A biahmm, so railed because he gave the first- 
fruits of his harvest in five stages when it was ripe, when it was bemg 
threshed, when it was put into tubs, ^\hen it was put in the boiler, and 
when it was heaped on the dish One day, the Buddha went to his 
house and stood at the door, while the brahmin was having his meal, 
his wife serving him The wife, seemg the Buddha, and fearmg that 
her husband would give away his food, made a sign to the Buddha to go. 
But the Buddha made a gesture of refusal and sent a radiance in the 
direction of the brahmin The iMfe laughed at the Buddha’s obstmacy, 
and, at that moment, the brahmin saw the Buddha and brought to him 
the remnant of his meal, which the Buddha accepted. He then preached 
to the brahmm and his wife, both of whom became anagamms.^ 

‘ BhA. iv. 96 ff , the story is also found at SNA i 270, but there the brahmm and 
his wife only become sotapamias 


Pftftoagga}aIenavgsi*Xissa, A young novice who could travel through 
the air One day, while so journeying, he heard the daughter of the 
chief artisan of Girgfima smgmg m a lotus pond whrle bathmg with 
five hundred friends He was attracted by her voice and lost ins con- 
centration of mmd ^ 

‘ SNA 1. 70 

PafieaAgika Vagga.— The third section of the Pancaka Nip&ta of the 
Anguttara Nikaya * 

* A ui. 14-32. 


MnAguUyft ThMa.-An arahant. Nmetj-two kappas ago he 
approached Ttan Buddha, who was entering the Gandhakuti, and offered 
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him a handful of perfume. Seventy-two kappas ago he was a king 
called Sayampabhft.' 

> Ap. i. 186. 

Pafleaefilaka,— The name of Sanabkmnira when he was bom as a 
human in a former birth. He practised the jhanas, and having died in 
that state, was bom in the brahma-world^^ More probably, Pailcaoil{aka 
here is not a name but a description meaning “ while he was yet a lad 
with his hair tied in five knots." 

^ MA. ii. r>84. 

Paflcacfllatagtmadfaala disguise assumed by Vi ss ak amm a 

when, acting on' Sakka’s orders, he went with Asoka to fetch the relics 
for his cetiyas. These relics lay buried, and no one had been able to find 
them.^ 

^ DA. ii. 614; see Pafteaofliaka above for more probable eicplanation. 

Pafieaoohlddageha. — A brahmin and his wife wished to give alms to 
four brahmins ; the brahmin went to the monastery to fetch them. With 
him returned four arahant-samaoeras: Safikicea, Pa^d^tay Sop&ka and 
Revata« The wife was angry at the sight of them and sent the man back. 
He brought, in turn, Sftriputta and MoggallSna, both of whom turned back 
on seeing the novices. Sakka’s throne was heated, as the novices sat 
hungry, and he came in the guise of a brahmin, entered the house, and 
sat down after worshipping the novices. The brahmin and his wife tried 
to turn him out; but failing in this, they fed all their five guests. Bach 
of them made an opening in some part of the house, through which he 
departed. Henceforth the house was known as the PaftcacohUdagelia.^ 

» DhA. iv. 176 fl. 

Paftcattaya Sutta.— Preached at jetavana. It deals with various 
schools of thought and their doctrines regarding the future. Some say 
the self is conscious, others deny this; some teach annihilation, others 
deny that. The Buddha does not support any of these speculations.^ 

» M. ii. 228 S. 

Paftcadlpad&ylk& Theil* — An arahant. One hundred thousand kappas 
ago she was a recluse wandering from one monastery to another. One 
dark night she sat at the foot of the bodhi-tree and wished that the tree 
should shine in radiance. Her wish was granted, and for seven days she 
sat there, and on the ninth day she lit five lamps under the tree. After 
death she was bom in Ttvatlqiga, and her palace was known as Pnfi6ad4lL 



£8ie bMi power of seeing in all directions without turning her head. 
£Rie was eighty times queen of the king of the devas In her last life 
(die attained arahantship at the age of seven ' 

The same story is told m identical words under the name of another 
tliexl» called PafteadQ^iU.' The verses are also attributed m the Therl- 
g&th& Commentary to the Therl SeUu^ 

» Ap il 627 f * Ihfd , 11 519 f “ ThigA 62 f 

Pafteadlpika Thera* — An arahant He was once a follower of Padu- 
muttara Buddha and lit a lamp under his bodhi-tree Thereby he 
obtamed the power of being able to s( e through all obstacles Thirty- 
four kappas ago he was king, under th( name of Sataeakkhu.^ 

‘ Ap 1 lOS 

PaflcadlpM.— See Paftcadipad&yika. 

PafteadIpL— See PaAoadlpad&yik&. 

Paficanadl, PaAeamahinadl— In several places m the texts five 
rivers are mentioned as the five great rivers of India, and they are Used m 
various similes and metaphors These rivers are GaAgA, YamunA, 
Adiavatl, SarabhA and MahL^ 

^ Eg, Vm u 239, A u 101,S u 135, Ud v 4, also Mil 380 

PaAeaniUyamapdAhi* — An assembly hall m the Lohap&sftda, where the 
monks living to the north of the MahavUukanad! used regularly to 
assemble at the end of the rainy season ^ 

‘ DA 11 681, 

PnAonnlvaiapA Sutta, — On the five mmranas, their evil results and the 
means of gettmg rid of them ' 

‘ A 1 3 ff. 

PaAeapapdlta Jttaka (No. 508) — Also called PaAeapapditapaAlm 
and Pnpgtt^paAha, The name given to a section of the Mahft^Unilllllggn 
JAtaka, which deals^with the plot of Senaka, Pakkasai Kftvliida and 
D€vliida» to have MabosaJha killed by inf ormmg the kmg that M^^bosadha 
has a guilty secret which he did not desire anyone to know of. But 
Mahosadha leamt their secrets and defeated their mtentions.^ 

» J.iV.473;¥,ai;Tia7a,m 
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]Moapftflv0Qam(IIs. — monastery in Oeylon. At one time AMliyft 
was head of the monks there and interceded with the chief of the Kn^il** 
rasahU in settling the differences between KlttUdrimei^ and the pAxfse 
(who afterwards became ParakkamabUltt I.).^ A 
was author of the Pali medical work, the Bhesat|anmft]ftot, in the reign 
of ParakkamabUm IV. of Jambnddo^L^ 

» Cv.lxvii. 61. * PL.O. 244. 

Paftcap&pa.-— Daughter of a poor man of Benares. Her hands, feet, 
mouth, eyes and nose were hideous, hence her name (“the Five Defects *') ; 
but her touch was ecstatic. The reason of all this was that in a previous 
birth she had given clay to a Pacceka Buddha with which to tidy his 
dwelling, but, on first sight, she had looked angrily at him. One day 
she happened to touch Baka, king of Benares, and he became infatuated 
with her. He visited her home in disguise and married her. Later, 
wishing to make her his chief consort, but fearing the mockery of 
others because of her Ugliness, he devised a plan by which the citizens 
should become aware of her divine touch. Afterwards, owing to the 
jealousy of the other queens, she was cast adrift in a vessel and claimed 
by King P&varlya. Baka, hearing of this, wished to fight Pavariya, but 
they agreed to compromise, and from that time Pancapapa lived for a 
week at a time in the house of each king. The story forms one of the 
tales related by KuQ&lai who is identified with Baka.^ 

» J. V. 440 ff. 

Pafieappakarapa. — Name given to the collection of the books of the 
Abhidhammapitaka, with the exception of the DhammasaAgapi and the 
VibhaAga. There is a Commentary on these by Bttddhaghosa and 
Ananda Vanaratana.* 

> P.L.C. 210; Gv. 64. 76. 

Faficambafigaaa.— A place in Mah&meghavana in Anuridbi^tni. 
Here DSrnbhaHka-TISsa had a pond made, which was later filled np by 
Dhfttitteitt, who had a series of cells built there.^ 

It is probably identical with Pafibambamilaka {q.v.). 

^ Mhv zzziv 23; MT< ^26. 

Hfiflayojanaiatllia. — A district in the BnlrlrlilijadMa of Ceylon, the 
modem Pasyodfinkotala. It is mentioned in Tariotts oampaigns, and wae 
inigated and made fertile by PwakKamaMhu L. In it was the BUIttti* 
UUha-vlhfira, once the repository of the Tooth Belie.* 

^ O. Ivii 71; Ixi. 33; IzviH. 31; \xth. 37; Izxv. 21; Izzzv. SI. 
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** Mleaiiltno*’ Sutta.— Once five rajas, with Pasenadi as their chief, 
W0r0 indulging in various forms of amusement and they fell to discussing 
amOBg themselves as to which of the sense-pleasures was the highest. 
Unable to come to any decision, they sought the Buddha, who explained 
that the highest pleasure, in the case of any of the senses, was the limit- 
point in anyone ^8 enjoyment. A lay disciple, Candanafigalika^ who was 
present, thereupon rose from his seat and uttered a stanza in praise of 
the Buddha. The five rajas wrapped their robes around the disciple, 
and he, in turn, presented these to the Buddha.^ 

* S. i. 79 ff. 

Pafieala-vih&ra.— A monastery in Sonnagiripdda (in Ceylon); the 
residence of the monk Sopa, the son of a hunter.^ 

» AA. i. 2r)5. 

PaAeavaggiy&. — The name given to the five monks — 
Afiftfi-Kopdafifia), Bhaddiya, Vappa, Mahanama and Assaji— to whom the 
Buddha preaclied his first sermon at Isipatana. Of these, Koi^danna was 
the youngest of the eight brahmins who road the signs on Gotama’s 
body on the day of tlie name-giving festival. The four others were 
children of four of the other Ijrahmins. They had been advised by their 
fathers to watch Cotama’s career and to join him should he renounce 
the world. Thin they did, and all five joined in the austerities of 
Ootama at Univeld. When lie abandoned his austerities and started to 
follow the Middle Way, they loft him in disappointment. But after the 
Enlightenment, the Buddha visited them and preached to them. At 
first they refused to jiay hoed to him, but gradually his powers of 
|)ersuasion won their hearts and they became his first disciples.' It is 
noteworthy that, although warned by their fathers of the great destiny 
awaiting Gotama, they were yet reluctant to accept the Buddha’s claim 
to Enlightenment. 

* J. i. 57, 67, 81, 82; DhA. i. 87, known co-foanders of Buddhism,” wherq 
etc. lor details of the members of the she suggests that the members of this 
group, sec under their several names; group were responsible for certain tenden< 
see alM) article b> Mrs. Rhys Davids in oies in the Buddha's teaching, 

J.K, for 1927 on them as the “Un- 

PigfiCAvlh&ra. — A place near Pulatthlnagara to which PnrakkainabUiii 1. 

and his followers retreated, while awaiting a favourable opportunity to 
advance against Hloftbharapa/ 


Cv, Ixxii, 116 f. 
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Pafteavmbliaya Satta*— Preached at lotavana to AnAtbapt^ffta. 

The Ariyan disciple is free from the fivefold guilty dread: he knows that 
he is not guilty of taking life, of theft, of wrong indulgence of the senses, 
of falsehood, of the use of intoxicants, and he is free from dread of the 
guilt attaching to these. He is also possessed of unwavei^ laith in 
the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Safigha, and sees the Ariyan truth of 
the Causal Law. He thus begets confidence regarding his ultimate 
destiny.^ 

‘ S. ii. 68 flf. 

Pafioasatarattba. — A district in Ceylon (the modem Pansiyapattu to 
the North-east of Kandy) where King Senfiratlia once deposited the Tooth 
Relic to guard it from his enemies.^ 

* Cv. xov. 9. 

Pafleasatlkakhandhaka. — The eleventh section of the Cullavagga of 
the Vinaya Pitaka. 

Pafieasatikfi. — The name given to the First Council, which was held 
under the presidency of Maha Kassapa. Five hundred monks took part 
in it, hence its name.^ 

1 MT. 161. 

Paftcasattatlmandlra.— A building erected in Pulatthipura by Parak- 
kamab&hu I, for “ the reception of the magic water and the magic thread 
given him by the yellow-robed ascetics.*'^ Geiger suggests* that the 
building was used for pan/to-cere monies. 

* Cv. Ixxiii. 73. * Cv. Tra. ii. 9, n. 2. 

PaficasSl&. — A brahmin village of Hagadha/ For an episode connected 
with it see Pipfa Sutta. 

‘ S. i. 113; DliA. iii. 267; Mil. 164. 


Pafioasikha.<-A Gandhabba. His favourite instrument was the 
Be)uvapa9dQvIli& (g.v.). He was considered a favourite of the Buddha,^ 
and when Sakka visited the Buddha at the lUdasHagoU in order to 
ask him certain questions, he sent Pancasikha in advance, that he might 
obtain permission for the interview,* Pancasikha approached the Buddha 
and, playing on his vmg, sang of the beauties of the Buddha, the Doctrine, 
Arahants and Love. The verses really formed a love-poem addressed 
‘ BA. iii. 699. 

* The episode is given in full in the gaktai|aftha Stttti (D. ii. 968 ff.). 



to hit bel0vod, Bbadtt SurlyavaoeasA^ daughter of the Gandiabba 
VlUbilft* The Buddha praised his music and song and questioned him 
about the poem. He confessed that when the Buddha was staying under 
the AiapUa^nllgodha, before the Enlightenment, he (Pahcasikha) had 
met SuriyavaccasS going with her father to dance before Sakka, Panca- 
sikha thereupon fell in love with her; but she favoured the suit of 
Sihliaudl, son of H&tall. Pahcasikha thereupon composed a song, which 
he sang to her. She was greatly pleased with the references in the song 
to the Shkyan sage of whom she had heard when she went to the Sudham* 
mlnbllfty* and she consented 1o marry Pahcasikha. It is said that 
Sakka blessed the marriage in return for Puneasikha's intercession with 
the Buddha on his behalf. 

In the Janavasabha Sutta^ it is statf^d that when Brahma SanaAkumdra 
appeared before the assembly of the gods of Tdvatiipsa and materialized 
himself he assumed the form of Pahcasikha. Buddhaghosa says,® by 
way of explanation, that all the dcvas loved Pahcasikha and wished to 
resemble him. In the Mah&govlnda Sutta* Pahcasikha is represented as 
conveying to the Buddha a full report of the happenings in the assembly 
of the devas, when Sakka sjioke th(‘ Buddha's praises. 

No really satisfactory ex]>lana1ion is found m the Commentaries of 
Pahcasikha ’s name. Buddhaghosa says^ Pahca^'ikho ti paflcaculOt 
Tpafioakun^liko, and goes on to say that Pahcasikha was born once as a 
human being, and, while yet a boy wearing his hair in five knots" (pafica- 
culahiddraka-kdle), he became chief of those who tended the calves. 
Together with other lads lie engaged in works of public Utility, such as 
repairing roads, digging wells, building rest-houses, etc., and he died 
while young. Ho was reborn in the Catummahar&jlka world, destined 
to live for ninety thousand years, his body three gavutas in height. 
He wore on his person one hundred cartloads of ornaments and rUbbed 
nine pots of perfume on his body. He wore red robes, and on his head 
a chaplet of red gold, round which his hair was arranged in five locks 

• On this occasion Sakka pronounced | place (DA. i. 290) Buddhaghosa says 

his S-fold eulogy of the Buddha (con- j that one way of insulting a man was to 
tained in the Mahftgovinda Sutta), says shave his head, leaving him five looks 
Bud^aghosa (DA. ii. 704). 1 of hair [garah&yd ti pafUmikhA muv4a- 

* D. ii. 211; also injhe Mah^ovinda ( karanam). And, again (SA. i. 171), he 

Stttta IP* u* 230). I mentions that Sanankumara retained 

DA. ii. 640. kis eternal youth because in a previous 

D. ii. 220; ep. Mtu, ill. 197 ff. i life he had developed jkdno, while yet a 

! ^ {f«lii!a*iihahumaraUit). See aleo 

Thii u done even now in Ceylon, | J. vi. 490, where • traitor had hie hair 
when young boye’ hair is tied round i tied in five knote ae a e%n of die* 
thrir heada in eeveml knota. Bntinone > grace. 
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(huniaUk^i), which fell back as in the case of a young boy {pMeaeSli- 
kadSfahapafihdreisk'emy 

It was Pahcasikha who first received from the king of the C&tttmmaha- 
rajika worlds and their ministers reports of good deeds done by human 
beings. These he would pas!i on to Hfttali, who, in his turn, presented 
them to Sakka * On the day of the DeVQroha9n» when the Buddha 
descended from TSvatiipsa, Fancasikha was present to render honour 
to the Teacher in song and music.^^ According to the legends^^ he was 
present with the Buddha on other occasions as will. 

Fancasikha was evidently not only the name of a person, but also of 
an office (like Bakka), for in the BQfimkOSlya Jitaka (q.v.) Ananda is 
said to have been bom as Fancasikha and to have helped Sakka and 
others to make of Bijarakoaiya a generous man.^* Similarly, in the 
Sudhftbhojana jfttaka (q.v,), Anumddba is identified with Fancasikha.^’ 

• DA iL 660. E.g., Mhv. xxx. 76; xxxi. 82. 

DhA. iii. 226; AA. i. 7?; Vsm. i. 392. . »* J. iv. 69. J. v. 412. 

Paftcaslkha Sutta. — ^PaAoasikha visits the Buddha at GiJihakfl|a and 

asks how it is that some beings are wholly set free in this very life, 
while others are not. The Buddha enlightens him.^ 

‘ S. IV. 103 f. 

Paficaslkkhkpada Sutta* — On account of a common element those 
who commit the five evils — ^take life, steal, etc. — consort with those who 
do likewise.' 

‘ S. ii. 167. 

PafteasQa Sutta. — The five things, being possessed of which makes 
women to be bom in purgatory — the taking of life, theft, wrong sensuous 
indulgence, falsehood, the use of intoxicants. These are to be guarded 
against.' 

1 S, iv. 246. 

PafioasDasamU&Uiya Thera. — An arahant. He belonged to a family 
of Mahasala brahmins in VesftU and became an arahant at the age of 
five. It is said that he heard his parents take the five precepts, and re* 
membered his own actions of a past life when, in the time of Anomsdsaftl 
Buddha, he was a ferryman on the Candavatl and took the five precepts 
from the Buddha s disciple Nlwblia» keeping them lor one hundred 
thousand years. Thirty times he was king of the devas and five hundred 
times king of men.' 


« Ap. i 7ef. 
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1. PftftOfthAttUya Thera. — An arahant. He once saw the Buddha 
fttlilrfha» to whom he offered five handfuls of lilies, which formed a 
canopy over the Buddha's head. Later, ho was king five times under 
the name of Hatthiya.^ 

‘ Ap. I. 07 f. 


2. Paftcahatthiya Thera. — An arahant. Nmoty-two kappas ago he 
saw Tlssa Buddha passing along the street with his followers and scattered 
five handfuls of lilies on his path. Thirteen kappas ago he was king 
five times under the name of Sabhasammata.^ 

» Ap. 1. 193. 


1. Pafto&la, PaftoUaJanapada, Pafic&larattha, Paftofila.~One of the 
sixteen Mah&Janapadas.^ It consisted of two divisions: Uttara-Paftoila 
andDakkhlha-Pafic&la. The river Bhagirathi (q.v.) formed the boundary 
between the divisions. According to the Kumbhakira Jfttaka^^ the 
capital of Uttara-Paucala was Kampillanagara, where a king named 
Dummukha once reigned. Pancala was to the east of the Kuru country, 
and, in ancient times, there seems to have been a constant struggle 
between the Kurus and the Pancalaa for the possession of Uttara- 
Pancala. Thus, sometimes, Uttara-Pancala was included in the Kuru 
kingdom,* but at other times it formed a part of KampUlaralfha/ 
Kampilla probalily being the capital of Dakkhina -Pancala. So it 
hapixmed that sometimes the kings of Kampillarattha had their capital 
in Uttara-Pafieala-nagara, while at others the kings of Uttara-Pancala- 
nagara had their capital in Kampilla -nagara. Cfilapl-Brahmadatta 
[q,v.) is described in the MalUl-Ummagga J&taka* as king of Pancala, 
with his capital in Kampilla, There seems to have been a chieftain 
(rdja) of Pancala even in the Buddha’s day, for wc are told* that Vis&kb& 
PafloUlputta (q.v.) was the son of the daughter of the “ Pancala-raja.” 
Pancala is generally idtmtified’ with the country to the north and west 
of Delhi, from the foot of the Himalaya to the river Chambal. 


‘ A. i. 213; iv. 262. etc. 

■ J. iii. 379; also Mtu. iii, 26, but the 
Dv}% (435) calla the capital Hastinapura. 
According to the Mah&bh&rata (i. 138, 
73'‘4), the capital was Ahicohatra or 
Chatravatl, while the capital of Daksipa- 
Pafie&la waa Kanipilya. 

• iP.g., J. V. 444; also Mahabh&rata i. 
136. 

« J.iii.79;v.21.28». 


• J. vi. 329, 396. etc.; also PvA. 161; 
see also Uttarfidhiyayana Sutra (SB£. 
xlv. 67-61) and the Kamaya^a (L 32). 
Similarly Sambhuta was king of Uttara- 

, Pancala (J. iv. 362 ff.). Sometimes the 
j king of Pafio&la is merely spoken of as 
Paficala— J. iv. 430, v. 98. See 
also Jayaddto. 

• ThagA. i. 331. 

» Law: Geog, of Early BiMkdm, p. 10. 
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PftfioUa Vagga. — The fifth seotion of the Navaka Nip&ta of the 
Anguttara Nikaya.^ 

^ A. iv. 449-54. 

Paficftla Sutta, — A discussion between Ananda and Udiyl (Kdludiyl) 

regarding a verso Uttered by the devaputta Paftodhoapja^ as to what 
constitutes obstacles (samhadha) in the world and what release therefrom 
(okasadhigama). Udayi says that the five sensuous pleasures are the 
sambddha, and that okasadhigama consists in the attainment of the 
jhdnas.^ 

‘ Sec 8. i. 48. * A. iv. 449 f.f AA. ii. 815. 

1 . Paftcalaca^^A* — A devaputta who visited the Buddha at Jetavana 
and uttered a verse to the efiect that the man who Understands jham 
finds room even among crowdmg obstacles. The Buddha corrects him, 
saying that those who are mindful and self-possessed know the way 
to Nibbana.^ This discussion forms the basis for the Pafic&la Sutta 
(above.) It is probably this same deva who is mentioned as a Maha- 
yakkha in the A|anatiya Sutta‘ who is to be invoked by the Buddha's 
followers in time of need. 

A S. i. 48. * D. ill. 206. 

2. Paftc&laca9d&«^~A handsome brahmin youth with whom the queen 
of a Kosala king misconducted herself on various occasions. She first 
saw and fell in love with him when on the way to visit her son ; thereafter 
she found various excuses for coming to the city where he lived. This 
is one of the stories related by Ku^ftla/ 

» J. V. 426, 430 f. 

3. Paftc&lacafdft. — A former birth of Ku^ftla. He was the chaplain 
of Ka^dftriy king of Benares, and helped the king in discovering the love 
intrigues of his queen, Kinnara, with a misshapen cripple. When 
Kaudari wished to have the queen beheaded, Pancalacauda interceded 
on her behalf and convinced the king, by recalling to his mind several 
experiences they had lived through together, that the queen’s sin wag 
due to her nature as woman/ 

, » J. V. 437 ff. 

4. PaficUaea94a.— Son of 0fi]ani Brahmadatta. He was aent by 
Maboiadlin to be kept as hostage to King Videtaa^ when CulanI threatened 
to harm the latter; but Videha treated him like a younger brother. 
PafteUaea^fl was sister to Pafic&laoai^4a.^ 

> J. vL 434, 4^, 454, 402, 466. 
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Sntta. — Becoimts the discussion between the Buddha 
and tibe devaputta PafteUaeanda (1).^ 

‘ 8. i. 48. 


PaficUacandl.— Daughter of Cu)ani Brahmadatta. Her marriage with 
King Videha, which was accomplished by the wisdom and diplomacy 
of Mahosadha^ forms the mam theme of the Mah& Ummagga Jfttaka, 

She bore a son to Videha, who succeeded him t(‘n years after the marriage. 
Pahcalacaud! is identified with Sundari-(Nanda).^ 

» J. VI 409, 410, 426, 427, 434, 438, 44.5, 453, 454, 466, 478. 

Fafie&li* — Wife of Esuk&rly king of Benares When EsUkarl longed 
for wealth, she showed him the folly of covetousness and persuaded 
him to become an ascetic, later entermg to ascetic life herself. The story 
is related in the Hatthip&la Jataka (q v ) Pancall is identified with 
HkhtmiyV The scholiast says’^ that she was called Pancali because she 
was the daughter of the Paiicala king 

» J IV. 491, * Ibid , 486. 


PaAo&liputta. — See Vlsdkha PaAcaliputta, According to Buddhaghosa,* 
Visakha’s mother was a brahmin called PaAcali; but the Theragatha 
Commentary says® that Visakha’s mother was the daughter of the raja 
of Pancala. 

‘ AA 11 511 * ThigA. 1.331 f. 

PaAeavudha J&taka (No 55). — The story of PaAcivudha-kumAra, 

given below The ogre is identified with AAgulim&la, The story was 
related in reference to a monk who had renounced all effort.^ 

‘ J. 1. 272 ff. 

PaAeivudha-kamara,— The Bodhisatta born as king of Benares. 
He was the son of Brahmadatta, and was so named because eight hundred 
brahmins prophesied that he would win glory through prowess in arms. 
Ho studied in Ta kk a sll A, and, at the end of his course, his teacher gave 
him a set of five weapons. On the way home he had a conflict with an 
ogre named SUesalOlliai against whom his weapons were of no avail, as 
they could not penetrate the ogra’s hair. But he fought on, and the 
ogre, marvellmg at his courage and his fearlessness, set him free. He 
thereupon preached to the ogre and converted him. PaAeavudha later 
became kmg of Benares.^ 


» J.L272ff. 
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pftfioUdk— MoggaUftna-Pafielki. 

Pafteuddharat^ha, — The name of the districts lying round the modem 
city of Kandy.^ 

» Cv. xoiv. 4; xov. 23, 24; xovi. 17; see Geiger, Cv. Tr$, ii 2S8, n. 2. 


Pafteuposatha Jfltaka (No. 490)* — Once fodr animals-Hi wood pigeon^ a 
snake, a jackal, and a bear-— liv<id on friendly terms with the Bodhisatta, 
who was an ascetic, add, with him as their teacher, they all kept the 
uposatha to rid themselves of their sins and desires. The pigeon had 
yearned too much after his mate, who was killed by a hawk; the snake 
had killed a bull, which trod on it ; the jackal had lost his hair by clinging 
too long to an elephant’s corpse ; the bear had received many blows when 
he visited a village for food; while the ascetic himself had been proud 
until visited by a Pacceka Buddha, who pointed out to him the folly of 
pride. 

Anumddha was the pigeon, Kassapa the bear, HoggalUna the jackal, 
and S&riputta the snake. 

The Jataka was related to five hundred updsakas to encourage them 
to keep the fast days.^ 

‘ J. iv. 325 ff. 

Pafijalipabbata. — A mountain in South Ceylon, at the source of the 
Karlndanadi. Here Theraputt&bhaya lived after he renounced the world 
and became an arahant.^ v,L Pa&oalipabbata, PaJJaUtapabbata, 

' Mhy. xxzii. 14; Tb&pavai|iBa 77. 

Pafifta J&taka.— See Pfiniya J&taka. 

Pafifia Vagga. — The third section of the UPatlyamblil dto a gg a. 

1. Pafifig Sutta. — On the four powers: wisdom, energy, innocence 
(amva^ja) and collectedness or kindness {sangaha)} 

^ A.ii. 142 . 

2. PsidUU Sutta.*— On eight reasons and causes which strengthen ele* 
mentaxy wisdom (Sd^ahmatmiyikd poMM)} 

» A. iv. 151 ff. 

AifiSattl tatta. — On four types of beings and their chie&: of those who 
have bodies, BUui is ohidE; of those who enjoy pleasures of aense» 
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Iblldklti ifl chief; of those who have lordship, Mira is chief; but the 
TathKgata is chief of the whole world of devas, Maras, etc.^ 

‘ A. ii. 17. 

VaAflatttVSdft (v.2. PannattP). — A secondary division of the Gokullkas,^ 
Their main doctrine was that suffering is no skandhay that there are no 
perfect dyatanasy that the samskdras are all bound together, that suffering 
is absolute, that what proceeds from the mind is not the way, that there 
is no untimely death, that there is no human agency, and that all suffering 
comes from harma,^ 

* Dpv. V. 41; Mhv. v, 4; Mbv. p. 96. * Kockhill: op, cit,, 189. 

Paftfiavk Stttta. — A monk who cultivates the seven factors of wisdom 
can be called intelligent/ 

» S. V. 467. 

PatiGKft Sutta . — Few are they blessed with insight ; more numerous they 
that are not.^ 

‘ JS. V. 467. 

Pafiftftvttddhi Sutta. — The four states which conduce to growth in 
wisdom: association with the good, hearingthe Doctrine, right reflection, 
and right behaviour in accordance with the Dhamma.' 

‘ A. ii. 245. 

Pafihama^fapaffh&na. — A place near the Abhayav&pi in Anuridhapura.' 

^ BA. iii. 151. 

Paflhambam&laka. — A place in Anuradhapura, where Devanampiya- 

ttssa offered Mahinda a mango, which he ate on the spot, and caused the 
seed to be planted. Immediately there sprouted from it a tall tree, bear- 
ing mangoes. This place later became the centre of distribution Of various 
gifts to the monks.' After Mahinda's death, the bier containing his body 
was placed here for a week, and many honours were shown to it prior to 
its cremation.* This is probably the same as PUfieambamUaka (q*v,). 

» Mhv. XV. 38. * Ibid,, xx. 89. 

1. PufScird Therl, — An arahaat. She was the daughter of a banker of 
Uvattht, and, when growm up, formed an intimacy with a servant. When 
her parents wished to marry her to a youth of her own rank, she ran 
away with her lover and lived in a hamlet. As the time for her cemflne- 
ment drew near, she wished to return to her parents, but the husband, on 
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various pretexts, put oS the visit. One day when he was out she left 
a message with the neighbours and started for Sivatthi. Her husband 
followed her, but on the way she gave birth to a son, and they returned 
home. The same happened when her second child was born, but 8oon 
after its birth a great storm broke, and her husband went to oUt 8ome 
sticks and grass in the jungle with which to make a shelter. He was 
bitten by a snake and died. The wife spent the night in misery, lying 
on the ground hugging her children. In the mOtning the discovered her 
husband's body, and started off to go to her parents. On the way she 
had to cross a river, and, because it was in flood, she could not carry both 
her children across at the same time. She therefore left the younger 
on some leaves on the bank and started wading across with the other. In 
midstream she looked back and saw a hawk swoop down and carry away 
the babe. In her excitement she dropped the child she was carrying 
and it was swept away by the flood. Distracted, she went on towards 
Savatthi, but on the way she learnt that the house in which her parents 
and brother lived had fallen on them in the night and that they had been 
burnt on one pyre. Mad with grief, she wandered about in circles, and 
because, as she circled round, her skirt-cloth fell from her, she was called 
Pat&c&r& (“ cloak-walker "). People drove her from their doors, till 
one day she arrived in Jetavana^ where the Buddha was preaching. The 
people round him tried to stop her from approaching, but the Buddha 
called her to him and talked to her. By the^ potejU^^y of his gentleness, 
she regained presence of mind and crouched on the earth. A man 
threw her his outer robe, and she, wearing it, drew close to the '^Buddha, 
and worshipping at his feet, told him her st^ and begged for his help. 
The Buddha spoke to her words of consolation, making her realize the 
inevitableness of death ; he then taught her the Truth. When he finished 
speaking, she became a sot&panm and asked for ordination. Her request 
was granted, and one day, ,while washing ^er* fect» she noticed how the 
water trickled, sometimes only to a short distance, sometimes further, 
and she pondered “ even so do mortals die, either in childhood, in middle 
age, or in old age." The Buddha sent her a ray of glory and appeared 
before her, speaking and confirming her thoughts. When he had finished 
speaking, Patacara won arahantship. She later became a great teacher, 
and many women, stricken with grief, sought her guidance and her 
consolation.^ She was declared by the Buddha to be the best among 
therl’s who knew the Vinaya.® 

In the time of Padumuttan Buddha, she was born in a Clansman’s 
family, and having heard the Buddha apeak of a nun as first among those 
who knew the rules of the Order, she aspired to a similar rank for herself. 
» See, ThigA* 47, 117, 122. • A. i. 25. 
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In th« titKi^ of Kampa Buddha, she became a bhikkUQl, and was third 
ci tlie seven daughters of KIM, king of Benares. She built a cell for the 
Order and lived a celibate life for twenty thousand years.* 

Pat&cara is given' as an example of one whose grief was assuaged by 
listening to the Dhamma.* 

• Thig. 112-16; ThigA. 108 ff.: Ap li. 567 f.;'AA li 194 flf.; DhA. ii. 260 ff.; 
111. 434 f.; J. VI. 481. 

« DA. Ui. 746; MA. i. 188; UdA. 127. 


2. Pafftcifft. — One of the five children of two Jain disputants, a man 
and a woman, of Vesftll ; they married at the suggestion of the Llocbavb 
in order that their children might inherit the skill of both. Patacara 
and her throe sisters and one brother were later converted by S&riputta 
and became arahants. Patacara is identified with one of the daughters 
of the Kalinga king the CullakaUAga J&taka/ Her brother was the 
li^igantha Saeeaka/ 

» J. ni. Iff * MA. i. 460. 

AtlMikttla Stttta , — The idea of the repulsiveness of food, if cultivated 
and encouraged, conduces to great piofit.' 

^ S. V 132. 

PntlOCtaanna Sutta«^1?hree things whidh are practised in secret: the 
ways of women, the chants of brahmins, the views of perverse men; and 
three others which are there for all to see the sun, the moon, and the 
iihamrnan nat/a of a Tathagpta.^ 

» A. 1. 282. 

Patljagga. — Sixty-seven kappas ago there were seven kings of this 
name, all previous mcamations of CItakap&jaka Thera,^ 

* Ap. i. 237. 

Baltdesaiifya Vagga. — One of the sub-divisions of the Pacittiya.* 

^ Vin. lu. 175 C 

PatipatU Vagga,— The fourth chapter of the Ihgga SaipyUtta*^ 

« S.V. l23flF. 

PaPpaM Stttta* — ^Preached at Sivatthl, on*'*wrong conduct and ri ght 
conduct.' 


• s. V. 23 . 
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L PafipMU Satte.— The Buddha teaches of both the wrong way and 
the right way/ 

‘ S. it 4. 

2. Pn^padft Sutta. — ^The Buddha teaches both th^ way that leads to 
the arising of the condition of the body and also the wa^* leading to the 
cessation of such a condition/ 

^ 8. Hi. 48. 

3. Paflpadh Sutta . — The Buddha teaches both wrong practice and 
right practice.^ 

> S. V. 18. 

4. Patipadft Sutta , — Tile Buddha does not praise wrong practice, but 
he praises right practice/ 

i 8.tr. 18 f. 

1 . Paflpanna Sutta* — The Buddfik teaches about those that are wrongly 
conducted and those that are rightly conducted.^ 

^ S. V. 23. 

2. Pattpanna Sutta.— % the completion and the fulfilment c4 thf five 
mdriyas one becomes an arabant; their oUltivatipi in»a less degree brings 
lower attainments.^ 

» S. V. 202. 

PatlySrftma.— The name of tiie ThOpSrlma in the time of K a tus a n dha 
Buddha/ 

‘ Sp. i. 86; Dpr. xvH. 11. 

FslIyUda.— A j^ace nem 

‘ Vto. iv., 79, 131. 

Ptt|iUiSl)ji Sntto. — The four kinds of people in the worlds he Trho 
rejdies to the point, not difltasely; he who replies diffusely; eto.^ 

> A. iL 136. 

mffhasteiy piohably in K i mt l lM t , wh^ Agg»- 
bodh^ pf BohWM. set Up a laife stone image of the BuddhUy* 

^er. 48. 

FltMli 8#te.— The Buddha was once staying in in XomIs, 

and. there pmeehed te a large oongtegstkn. Mllft e^klned the Buddhn 
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ilot to toAoh, lest he should sufiei both from the zeal of his supporters 
Hid the Huger of his opponents. The Tath&gatha is unmindful of both, 
Muwered the Buddha.' 

• S. i. 111. 

PtttUiUia Sntta. — A description of the five indriyas.' 

‘ 8. V. 199 f. 

PwtllSfildlbs. — Thirty kappas ago there were thirteen kings of this 
name, all previous births of SudhfiplQdlyu Thera.' 

> Ap. i. 133. 

1. Patisambhidfi Sutta . — Five qualities which make a monk become 
that which he should: the four patisambhida and knowledge of all 
things, great and small, which must be done for his fellow-celibates/ 

‘ A.iu, 113. 

S. Patiaambhidft Sutta. — Seven qualities which enable a monk to realize^ 
unaided, the four p(Uisamhhi(ld.^ 

» A. iv. 32 f. 

Pafbambhldkkatlli.— The sixth section of the Yuganaddhavagga 

of the Pallsambhldtaiagga.' 

* Ps. li. 147-158. 

FatInmbhIdiinaMia.— The twelfth " book ’* df the iniiiiiAair> tnny. 
It really belongs to the literature of the Abhidhamma type, and describes 
how analytical knowledge can be acquired by an arahant, > It presents 
a sy^matic exposition of certain important topics of Buddhism. It is 
possible that, before the developn^nt of the extant Abhidhammapijnka, 
it passed as one of the Abhidhamma treatises. The book of 

tJuee vaggas— Mahavagga, Yuganaddhavagga and PafifiSvagga— and 
each vagga contains ten topics (katha). The treatment of the various 
topics is essOTtially scholastic in character, and whole passages are 
token twftotom from the Vinaya and from various collections of the 
Sutta Pijaka, while a general acquaintance with thp early Buddhist 
legends is assumed.' 

A commentary exists, written by Mabinfinui, a there of Ceylon, and 

tolled 

* * FttbHibed by the P.T.8. ^Dieie it an index in J.Ji*A.8u 1908. 
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PaftiaMna Sntta. — The Buddha exhorts the monks to apply themselves 
to solitude, because the solitary man knows things as they really ate.* 

> lS:iT.80;V.414. 

Fn^sirip]^ Sutta.— Eight kinds of disqualificatious in a MMijk, 
which entitle the Order to censure him.* 

> A. ir. 848 f. 

Patti. — A Damila chieftain, ally of KPlaackhara.* 

' Cy. lzzyi« li 4 . 


PafthtaiagaQiliaya. — An Abhidhamma treatise ascribed to Saddluuil- 
ma]otlpUa.^ 


» Gv. 64, 74. 


Pattbinappakarapa. — The last “ book " of the Abhidhammapitaka. 
It might be described as the bookittf causes/' and deals with the 
twenty-four paccayas or modes of delations between things, mental and 
material.^ Its Commentary was written by Buddhaghosa at the request 
of a monk called CuUa Buddhaghosa. 

‘ Published by tht P.T.S. 

Pa}thiiiasftradlpanl.--A work by a monk nam^ SaddhammMaftkdta.^ 

^ Sis. 48; Bode, op, dt., 47. 

PuthuoMletlya.— A cetiya built by DevSnamplyatlssa. on the spot 
where Mahlnda alighted on his first visit to IkniirSdluvilim and the king’s 
palace.* One of the eight Bodhi saplings was ^nted there.' 

kiv. XX. 20; Sp. i. 79. * xix. 61. 

Pnflumia8ambodSb~-The name of a book.* 

» Qv. OS. 75. 

Fa^vlellakn.Dlinmmagatts.— See Dhammagutta. 

Pathavldnildubhl. — A king of ninety-one kappas ago, a previous birth 
of UbgMva (Sammukh&thavika).* 

> TIugA. i. 103; Ap. i. 160. 


1. FapAVlildluuta.— A Nftga-king, a previous birth 6i pikala.* 
* AA. L 142, ete.; but see s.v. MbxOA* 
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8 . Ii^l|«iaAHH 1 U-- 8 oii dt Kfld» kmg of BeMtes. He built one d tbe 
g&tev» 7 f d tile l%&tttghara of Ewnpa Buddha.' 

I SNA. I. IM. 

JN^MUMOddhlya Sntta.— The four jh&nas, which, when cultivated, 
flow to NibbSna, just as the Ganges flows to the east.' 

> 8. V. 807. 


Fa^flTl. — A locality in Ceylon where Udaya I. built a large hall for the 
sick.' 

‘ Cv. xlix. 10. 

Pajanagara.T-A village in Ceylon which was one of the centres of the 

campaigns of Pavdohibhaya.' 

‘ Mhv. X. 27. 

Paplva. — A locality in South India.' 

‘ Cv. Ixzyi. 164, 186. 

PaQlhltap^mhamia Vagga.—The fifth section of the Eka Nipata of the 
Afiguttaia Nikaya.^ 

‘ A. 1. 8-10 


Paipltatani Sutta* — The four kinds of birth among the Nagas and the 
pre-eminent among them/ 

> S. lu. 240. 

1. Pa^faka* — A monk, friend of Kapilay who lived in a village near 
Kosambl. He was found guilty of having taken wj;iat did not belong 
to him and also of unchastity.^ 

* Vin. iii 67. 

2. Pa|^4aka.—A yakkha of the HiinUaya region. He» hia wife 

and his five hundred sons, became 80tlpanm||i when preached ^ 

toAiavila*' 

‘ Mhv. zu« 21. 

1. Pap4afaka«*-A NSga-king. See ^fata Jttaka. 

2. Pttpdaia# — The name of the horse ridden by M aft g rig Buddha when 

he lelt househoUl life.^ * 


^BaAslli. 
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3. olw of elephants, each having the strength of one 

thousand men*^ 

> UdA. 403; VibhA. 307; AA. ii. 822. 

5. name of a goUa. An ascetic of this clan, baiM^y 

Phossa Them preach, asked him a question which led to a long explii^ 
tion by Phussa/ It is said that the jfctta had, as ancestor, a sage named 

Pavdtm* Pavfaiasa. 

> Thag. vs. 949; l^agA. it 82 ff. 

Pavdftira j&taka (No. 518). — A ship was once wrecked in mid*ocean 
and only a man called Karamblya survived. He was oast upon an island, 
where he wandered about naked and destitute. The people thought 
he was an ascetic and built him a hermitage. Among his followers 
were a Oaruda-king, and also a Naga-king named Pa^d^ta (or Papfaraka). 
One day, at the instigation of the Garuda, the ascetic wheedled oUt of 
Paudera the secret of how the N8gas prevented themselves from being 
carried oS by the Qarudas. They swallowed large stones, thus making 
themselves very heavy. If the Qwrudas seized them by their tails, they 
would have to disgorge the stones and could easily be carried off. *Earam< 
biya betrayed this secret to the Garuda-king who, thereupon, seized 
Paudara in the right way and carried him away. Paudsra begged for 
mercy, and the Garuda set him free, warning him never again to tell 
his secret. Thereafter the Garuda and Pandara lived as friends. Pau* 
dara cursed Karambiya and bis head split in seven pieces. 

The story was related in reference to the wickedness of Devidutta, 
who is identified with Karambiya. Paud^^^ was S&ripUtta and the 
Garuda the Bodhisatta.^ 

» J. V. 75 fiF.; VI. 177. 

Papd^ra/ijga. — Ac sect of brahmin ascetics; they are mentioned in the 
time of the Buddha^ and also in that of Asoka.* Perhaps they covered 
their bodies with ashes. 

‘ E,g., DhA. iv. 8. * E,g,f Dpv. viii 35; Sp. i. 44. 

¥ 

dll a river which is montioaed with MaQaAtM 

and TikOfa as a Kiwatfi.^ 

< J.iv.488,i38, 

Fa^jlaMMa.-^ Pa^ijafa (&). 

1. Va^va.— The horse of Sima, king of Beaat^; hli»4taiiiw eras 

Seefflilintalltaka.. 

* j.iLsa. 
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2. — A hill near Rftjagaha, under the shadow of which the 
Buddha ate his meal when he begged alms in Rajagaha, soon after leaving 
home.' It is said* that ascetics lived on its eastern slope. It seems 
formerly to have borne another name.® Pa^jdava was one of the halting- 
places of Sividl Then when on his way to the HimSlaya.* 

‘ J. i. 66; SN. vs. 414; UhA. i. 70; • See M. Hi. 68. 

Thag. v«. 41, 1167; Mtu. ii. 198, etc. ‘ AA. i. 139. 

> 8MA. ii. 383 f. 

3. Pwpfava. — Adjective from 

» E.y., Cv. Ixxxvii. 29. 

Pa](i4ftVavftpI. — A tank and a monastory in Ceylon, restored by 
VIlayab&hu The tank was Iat(®r enlarged by Parakkamab&hu I, 
and converted into the Pankkamasamudda.® 

» Cv. Ix. 48, 58. * lb\d,, Ixv iii. 39; for its idontifi cation seo Cv. Tra, i. 219, n. 1. 

Papfav&vana. -A park laid out by Parakkamabahu 

* Cv. Ixxix. 12. 


1. PaiJ^ltae—Tlie Bodhisatta born as a merchant. See the Kutavft* 

Qi]a J&taka. 

2. Pap^ta.-“()ne of the four novices invited by the brahmin whose 

house came later to be kno>\n as the Paftcachiddageha In the 

time of Kassapa Buddha he was kno^m as Mah&duggata (q.v.). In his 
last birth his mother was the daughter of a rich merchant of S&vatthl. 
During her pregnancy, she had a longing to give to five hundred monks, 
headed by Sftriputtay the choicest portions of red fish, to don yellow robes, 
to sit in the outer circle of the monks’ seats, and to partake of the food 
lett over by the monks. This longing was satisfied, and seven times 
she held similar festivities. Whep the child was bom he was called 
PatjeJita because, from the day of his conception, various pe 9 ple of the 
household who had been stupid or deaf or dumb recovered their faculties. 
When seven years old, he was filled with the desire io become a monk, 
and was ordained by Sariputta, a constant visitor to the house. For 
seven days his parents held a festival in honour of his ordination. On 

eighth day he went, with Sariputta, into the village for alms; on the 
way, certain things which he saw— a ditch, arrow-makers, carpenters*— 
made him wish to strive for arahantship. Thereupon, with the leave 
of S&riputta, he returned to the monastery requesting the Bldsit to 

> DhA. iv, 176 ff. 
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bring bim some red fish on bis return from tbe alms-round* In the 
monastery, Sakka stilled all noises and held back tbe sun and tbe moon* 
lest Faudita should be disturbed. Tbe Buddba, seeing this, detained 
Sariputta back on bis way to tbe monsatery, and engaged him in con* 
versation Until Paudita should have succeeded in bis effort. After a 
while, Paudita became an arabant and the whole world rejoiced.' 

> Ibid., ii. 189 ff. 

3. — A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in a nominal list.^ 

^ M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 


PUQdlte Vagga. — The sixth chapter of the Dhammapada. 

Pa^dlto Sutta. — On three things enjoined by the wise and the good: 
charity, going into homelessness, and support of parents.^ 

» A. i. 151. 

Pa^d^takum&raka.— A Lloehavl who, with Abhaya, visited Ananda 
at the Hahfivana in Ves&li and held a discussion regarding ascetic 
practices.^ 

» A. i. 220 f. 

Pa^dltapaftha.— See Pafteapa^dltapafilia. 

Pa^dlooa^dalanSd&lvara. — A Damila chief. ^ 

‘ Cv. Ixxvi. 179. 

Pa^dlyar&yara. — A Damila chief.^ 

‘ O. Ixxvi. 174, 17S. 

1. Pa^du. — Ancestor of the PiQdavas,^ The name is also for those 
who claimed to belong to that dynasty — e.g., in the case of the kings 
of Hadhnrft.' See also PaQdurW* 

* Cv. Ixiv. 48^ ’ S.g., Mbv. vii. 50. See also PaUdA. 

* % 

2. PaQdu«-~A SEkyan, son of Amitodana; he was the father of Bhaddar 

kaoetnd and her six brothers. On learning from soothsayers oi the 
impending destruction of the SEykans by Paodu left the 

Sakyan country and settled beyond the Ganges.^ BSs wife was SnikllA* 

‘ Mhv. viii, 18 f.; Dpv. z. i. • ' 


8, paydopofta. 
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4| • IHUN^ ««U«a the nm^BkaMUtaki, vho Me meBtiened M 
IlffilW kaa» gdUtjr of tmiqiu ofieoces agaioet Vinaya rule§.‘ Paoduka 
IBlllld MhltidEa lived at latavaaa and enooitinged heretics by upholding 
'tM viam. Xke latapatta JUaka was preached in reference to these 
two * isete the least evil of the ChabbaggiyI.' 

* Vki. U. I, S. «. • HA. ii 668; J. U. 387. • 8p. iU. 614. 


2, IlKgdilka.— A Dami}s usurper. He killed MlttaSena and reigned 
for five years over Ceylon (433-8 a.o.), during which time he was un- 
suoeeisful in his attempts to kill Dhfttusens, the rightful heir. Fanduka’s 

son vras Paripfia.* 

^ Cv zxxviii 11, 21, 29 

VayfMkaf^e-^A juggler (ti^aika) who was among those who tried, 
but without success, to make Mah&^Fan&da laugh. He entered with his 
troupe into a blazing fire and there remained until it burnt out. The 
people sprinkled the ashes with water, and Panduka^i^a and hid troupe 
r<M up> wearing flowers and dancing.^ 

» J. iv. 324, 


Pia^4^kinnbahlimmua.— The throne of Sakka, which stands under the 
Plitediittalu^KovU^ tree and is sixty leagues long, fifty broad and 
filteen deep. Sakka, sitting on it, sinks as far as the middle of his 
body. It is the colour of the jayasumam flower.^ The Buddha 
ooottpied the seat when he visited T&vatimsa to preach to his mother. 
It is said that Sakka feared the seat might prove too high for the Buddha, 
but the Buddha, perceiving his thoughts, sat on it, covering the whole 
with a fold of his robe.* Mention is also made* of the Buddha occupying 
the seat on a subsequent visit to Tavatimsa. Distinguished guests of 
Sakka, such as SUhlna/ were allowed to sit on the throne by Sakka’s 
side. When Sakka ’s span of life draws near its end, or his merit is ex- 
hausted, or a righteous being is in danger and needs his help, the 
Pandukambalasil&sana becomes heated, thus attri^st^ his attention.® 
It is BO called because it resembled a red blanket 


• DA. ii. 4S2. 

• DhA. m. 217; Iv. 80. 

• J. ii. 98. • J. iv. 367. 


• S,g„ J. iv. 8 f., 238, 323; iii. 63; 
V. 92, etc. 

• MNidA. 313. 


PB94llkiU>a|s.-King of Ceylon (377-307 b.c.). He wu the eon of 
P iglW gil lH Bfi and UmmidapOtti and was protected from death in iidam^ 
by Cfittn and Kilnvda, who afterwards became yakkhaa. He was faronght 



Qfif by « mwi i» IH1hWBMi|<iilil», but Mteml time* bit n yU M . tAMivet* 
iag bit wbttMbtmta, tried to kill ]iiin» for it bed bwii |*|Mtoidtiltot>ibb 
vonld eley bie imcles in order to obtein poeeeniQii of ^ iofaiilAtM 
At the ege of sixteen he was apprentfeed to the brahmin 
taught him various arts and provided him lat« rHth the Wmittf f 
money for an army. Faij^ula’s son* OtBdi* was given M fiiisnd and 
counsellor to Pandnkftbhaya. PandnhiUiaya imnided* by fowoe, a 
maiden named Suvaggapifl, and declared wm %41U his u^est all of 
whom, except the eldest, AUnya, had determined to slay him. With the 
help of the yakkhinl Osttyft, who dwelt in PWnsiinlrhhapabhttiii, FUndU' 
kfibhaya made all preparations for a final campaign against his undes. 
For four years he lived in Dbfimatakkha, and then for seven in Arltthn* 
pabhato. Following the counsel of Cetiya, he enticed his uncles into a 
trap, and slew them and their foUaWer* at .TAbagtmaha. He then pro* 
seeded to Anurfidhagfima, where he set up his capital, which, thence* 
forward, came to be called Anuifidhiqnii*. Hie uncle, Abhaya, was made 
Nagaraguttiks, and to him was given over the government of the dty 
by night. 

After establishing peace in the land, Pandukfibhaya proceeded to 
lay out his capital as a city, and among the buildings which he erected 
were hermitages for the Niganthas Jotlys, Girl and KnmlrtMlgga, and 
dwellinge for the Ajlvakas, the brahmiiu, etc. He also marked out the 
boundaries of the villages throughout the island. He ruled for seventy 
years, and died at the age of 107. He was succeeded by his son Matadva.* 
* Mhr. iz. 28; z. 1 ff.; zi. I ; Dpv. v. 00, 81; z. 9; zi. 1*12. 

Fagtunidakottina.— A locality in South bidia.* 

* o. izzvtt. m. 

Fagdvpvfte*— An Ajlvaka. He came of a wagon-building stock of 
bygone days. In the Anaflgana Sutta,' HoggaOfins tells Sfir^ntta that, 
one day, when begging alms in lU}agalia» he came to the house of Saml^ 
the wagon builder who was shapmg a felloe. Standing by was Fap^u* 
pUtta, watching^ hii|lt and wishing that he should sha^ it without 
blemish. When gimiti did so, Pacduputta expressed his joy, saying 
that Samiti had read his thoughts. 

Buddhaghosa says' that Faoduputta was so called because he was the 
son of Paipdii. 

> H. L 31 f. 

PlQlVIin*— A village near SivattU/ 

> mA Ui. 44». 


•MAL124. 



1. VlN|4lif|}i. — The ancestor of the Pa^favM. AJJtma, Nakuil» 
BWmnilllt Todbltthila and Sidiadevs are called the sons of 

Mtd AM said to belong to the PaodUT&jagotta.* 

‘ J. T. 426. 

2. Pa^durftjd. — A king of Hadhuift.* This is probably a descriptive 
name and means that he belonged to the Pandy^^ dynasty. 

‘ Mhv. Tii. 60, 66, 72. 

3. — A Dami]a chief, ally of Kulasekhara.* 

' Cv. IxzYi. 126. 

— A brahmin of PaQfulag&ma, rich and learned in the Vedas. 
He taught Pa94ul^l^haya» advised him in the choice of a wife, gave him 
one hundred thousand with which to raise an army, and allowed his 
son Oanda to accompany him as his friend and counsellor.^ 

* Mhv. X. 20 ff. 

Paffulagftma. — The residence of PaQ^ula (q.v.)^ it was to the south 

of AnorUhapura.^ 

* Mhv. X. 20. 

Papfuv&sudeva. — King of Ceylon (444-414: b.o.). He was the youngest 
son of Sumltta, brother of Vijaya. He came to Ceylon at Vijaya's 
request, and having succeeded him to the throne, reigned in Upatissa- 
g&ma. He married Bhaddakacefing, who bore him ten sons and one 
daughter. He reigned for thirty years.^ 

‘ Mhv. viii. 10 ff.; ix. 1 ff., 28; x. 29; Dpv. iv. 41; x. 2, 7. 8; xi, 8 ff. 

PkQdvviJajra.— A village founded by Parakksmabfthu I. in memory of 
his conquest of the Pundn country.^ 

* Cv. Ixsvii. 106. 

Papffl. A nation in South India, the Pa^^iyas. Their country com- 
prised the greater part of the Madura and Tinnevelliy, with its capital 
first at Xolkai and later at Madhttra.* Ceylon was in constant communi* 
cation with this country, both peaceful and otherwise. Marauding 
bands of Pappus often came to Ceylon and, having deposed the rightful 
sovereign, ruled over the country. Chief among these invasions were 
the following: («) for fourteen years, when Vattagfimsqd lay in hiding; (6) 
for tw«ty-eeven years, after the death of Mnhlnama and Until 
established his authority; (c) in the time of Sana I. ; (i) after the deatii of 
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Mahinda V, They also came with lUgba and CandabUnii* and| later« 
with Aryaoakkavattin, who succeeded in carrying the Tooth Relic away 
to the Pa^yan court; this was later rescued by FanddttlliaMUlll ffl. 
Sometimes the Sinhalese kings would make reprisals by invading the 
Fa^dyan territory — e.g., in the reign of Sena II., and, perhaps also, under 
NissaAka Malla. Parakkamab&hn I. sent an army under his general 
LafUc&pura to help the Paudyan king PaHUoaina PlQdya against the 
Cola king, Kulasekhara. This, according to the Sbh&vaipsa acoounti 
brought groat joy to the Sinhalese. 

Mention is made in the chronicles of several marriages between members 
of the Pandyan and the Sinhalese royal families. VIjaya himself took 
his consort from the Pandyan king at Madhurft, and later, MItti, sister 
of Vijayabfihu L, married a Paudyan prince who became the grandfather 
of Parakkamabahu 1. This led to the establishment of a Pandyan 
party ” in Ceylon which was not always loyal to the reigning monarch 
in the case of Vikkamabahu m. Parakkama Papd^, who deposed 
LD&vatl, evidently belonged to this party and probably also Vijaya HI. 
The Pandyan kings claimed descent from the Lunar race.^ 

* Codrington, op. cit.^ 16 . For other Index at the end of the OulavaipBa, «.v. 
references, see under the oames mentioned. I Pandu. 

Reference should also be made to the ' 

Pappaka. — A Naga king living in Anotatta lake. When Cula-Sumana 
(q.v.) went to the lake to fetch water for his teacher, Pann^ka refused 
to let him take it. There ensued a great struggle of iddhi-power between 
them, in view of the many hosts of deities invoked by Sumana. In 
the end, Sumana trod with his heel on the head of the Naga, water 
squirted forth from the folds of the Naga^s hood and he was overcome. 
Ashamed of his defeat, Pannaka complained to Sumana’s teacher that 
the novice had stolen the water. But, on the teacher’s advice, Papjaaka 
begged forgiveness of Sumana and promised to fetch water from Anotatta 
whenever he should need it. Sumana visited him again at the Buddha’s 
instigation, in order that his power might be manifest to others.^ 

> DhA. iv. 129 ff. 

PftQiQakata.— A city in Eslkftialtha/ 

» Pv.iv.7;PvA. 196 flF. 

PUAV^ttlvUa.— Bee Pa&fiattivUa. 

1. Pawudiyaka Thm.— An arahant. In the time of Stddliatfha 
Buddha he was an ascetic wearing bark robes and eating raw leaves. 
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OM cUy INddha 08m« to him sb he ate and he gave the Buddha a 
haadlul' 9i leaves. Twenty-seven kappas ago he was a king named 

‘ Ap. i. m f. 

S, fawadlyaka Thera.— -An arahant. Nmcty-foUr kappas ago he 
gave a handful of the leaves he was eating to SMdhattha Buddha and 
spread for him a seat of leaves.^ 

> Ap. i. 230. 

Itawabhatta.— A village given by Aggabodhi V. for the maintenance 

of the TUavatthtt (or Mahi8ena)-vlb&ra.’ 

> Cv. xlviu. 8. 

Pagoavallakabhflta. — A monastery m Ceylon, built by Dh&tusena.' 

^ Cv. xxxvni 47. 


Pa^^^iartlaka, — A village m Ceylun. Kaly&^avat!, the first queen 
consort of Klttl-NissaAka, was fond of this village and built a vih&ra 
there, endowing it with all manner of possessions.' 

* (Jv. Ivxx. 35. 


PaQAlka J&taka (No. 102). — A greengrocer of Benares had a pretty 
daughter who was always laughing Before agreeing to give her in 
marriage, her father wished to test her virtue, lest she should bring 
disgrace on his name. He took her into the forest and whispered to her 
words of love. When she expressed her horror, he was convinced of 
her innocence and agreed to the marriage. The Bodhisatta was a Tree- 
sprite and witnessed the incident. The story was related to a greengrocer 
in Sftvutthi who treated his daughter m a similar way. He later visited 
the Buddha and told him the story. The characters were identical in 
both cases.' 

‘ J. 1. 411 f. 

Patftpa,—- A mythical kmg, descendant of MahAsammata. His father 
was Mahftniel (or Suniei) and his son was MaUpati^' 

* Dpv, iu. 7 ; Mhv. ii. 44. 

Fatfpana.-— A Nirayag' so called because its heat was excessive 
MfSfi it PiMpano)^ 

> J. y. 266,463. 


• J, y, m. 
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Pistikoluiita. — A cook. He refused to listen to Sattlglliate who 
suggested killing the FafieUaking.^ See the Sattlglllllta Jitaka. ' 

> J. iv. 431 f. 

Patllthiiis,— The capital of A]aka, the first place to be passed by 
BivarTs disciples on their way to SlfatfU.^ It i^ identified with the 
Baithana or Paitana of Ptolemy. 

‘ SN. v8. 1011. 

Patit^fat^ha. — Another name for Rfijanttha (q.v.), a division of 
Ceylon. 


Patitthlta Stttta Oa how a monk may 
live indfiyas,^ 


> S. V. 232. 


establish earnestness in the 


Patipfi]ik&. — A woman of Savatthi^ who once had belonged to the 
retinue of the god MSi&bh&ri, and passed out of her deva-existence while 
sitting on the branch of a tree picking flowers for him. She remembered 
her former existence, and yearned to rejoin Malabhari even after she wm 
married, hence her name. With this object in view she did many good 
deeds, and is said to have developed simultaneously the fifty-six qualities 
of goodness. She gave birth to four sons, and dying one day of a midden 
illness, was reborn into the retinue of Malabhari. He was greatly agitated 
on hearing her story and realizing how short is the span of human life.^ 

» DhA. i. 303 ff. 

PfttUIna Sutta. — A monk, who has shaken off various speculations, has 
given up searching for sense pleasures and going on other quests and has 
obtained calm by abandoning pleasure and pain, such a one is called 
patiUna (withdrawn).^ 

‘ A. iL 41 f. 

Pstoda Sutta. — Four kinds of thoroughbred steeds in the world and the 
corresponding four kinds of thoroughbred men. The first kind of 
thoroughbred steed is stirred at the very sight of the shadow of the goad- 
stick, similarly thoroughbred men are agitated at the news of another’s 
affliction/ 

> A.ii.ll4f. 

1. Patta Vagga.^The third chapter of the Nissaggiya of the Vinaya 
Pitaka. 
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2. Vaa».-*The third section of the Parivars of the Vinaya 

1, Patte Sntta. — Eight reasons for which the Order is entitled to turn 
their begging bowls upside down (as a mark of censure), or to hold them 
ttp (showing their good will) on entering a layman’s house.^ 

* A* iv. 344 f. 

2. Patta Sutta, — The Buddha was once preaching a sermon to the 
monks on the hvo u'pMdmkkhandha, and M&ra, wishing to disturb their 
thoughts, appeared in the shape of a bullock and wandered about among 
the bowls which had been placed to dry. But he was recognized and had 
to retire discomfited.' 

> s i. 112 f. 


Pattakamma Vagga. — The seventh chapter of the Catukka Nipata 
of the Angiittara Nikaya ^ 

‘ A. 11. 65-76. 


Pattakamma Sutta.— Preached to An&thapl^^ika. Four things are 
difficult to acquire in the world: wealth lawfully obtained, good report, 
long life, happy rebirth. Four things conduce to their attainment: 
perfection of faith, of virtue, of generosity and of wisdom.' 

» A. ii. 66 ff. 

Pattad&yaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety -four kappas ago he gave 
a bowl to Slddbattha Buddha.' 

* Ap. 1. 224. 

Pattap&s&pa. — A district of Ceylon, given for the maintenance of the 

Je||hftrfanay by chief queen of Aggabodhi IV.' 

‘ Cv xlvi. 28. 


PattapjM?avipI.-A tank in Ceylon, formed by MoggaUina II. by the 
damming up of the Kadamhanadi.' It was restored by Vijyab&hn I.^ 
and again by Parakkamabfthu I.” 

* Cv. xli. 61, « Ibid., lx. 60. * Ibid., Ixxix. 34. 

Pattlpupphlya Thera. — An arahant. He offered a foUi flower to the 
body of Padumuttara Buddha as it was being taken in the procession for 
cremation.' 


‘ Ap. i. 201, 
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Fatthodanadiyaka Them. — An arahant. Nmety*four kappas ago he 
was a forester, and one day, when wandering in the forest with his basket 
of rice, he saw the Buddha (Siddhattha ?) and offered him the food.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 37S f. 

1. Pathavi Sutta.— Seven small balls of clay, as big as jujube kernels, 
are infinitely smaller than the earth. So With the' Ariyan disciple— 
when he has won Understanding, the dukkha that remains is infinitely 
smaller than that which he has destroyed.^ 

> 6. ii. 136 f.; repeated at 8. t. 462 f. 

2. Pathavi Sutta*— Thesameastheabove.^ 

> S. ii. 136. 

3. Pathavi Sutta. — Incalculable is sainudra. The number of parents 
a man has had would be greater than the number of balls, each the size 
of a kola (jujube) kernel, that could be made of the clay of the earth.^ 

» 8. ii. 179. 

1. Pada Sutta. — Just as all the foot-characteristics of roaming creatures 
are united in the foot of the elephant, and included in it, so, of all profitable 
conditions which are rooted in earnestness, earnestness is reckoned the 
chief. ^ 

> S. V. 43. 

2. Pada Sutta. — The simile is the same as the above; but it illustrates 
the fact that of all the elements which conduce to wisdom, the controlling 
faculty of insight is reckoned the chief 

» S. V. 231. 

Pad^ kn ^ l aiiift^ va. Jfitaka (No. 432). — Once the queen of a Benares 
king, having sworn a false oath, became a horse-faced yakkha. She 
served Vessava^a for three years and was given leave to eat people within 
a certain range. One day she caught a rich and handsome brahmin, 
and, falling in love with him, made him her husband. When she went 
out she shut him up, lest he should escape. The Bodhisatta was born 
as their son, and, on learning his father’s story, discovered from the 
yakkha how far her power extended, and then escaped with his father. 
The yakkha followed, but they were outside her territory and would not 
be persuaded to return. She gave her son a charm enabling him to trace 
the footsteps of any person, even after the lapse of twelve years. On 
the strength of his charm, the lad entered the service of the king of 
n. 3 
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Beiiims* One day, the king and his chaplain, wishing to test him, stole 
Some t3ceasnre, took it away by devious paths, and hid it in a tank. The 
youth recovered it quite easily, tracing their footsteps even in the air. 
The king wished the names of the thieves to be divulged, but this the boy 
would not do. But he related to the king various stories, showing that 
he knew the real culprits. The king, however, insisted on the thieves 
being denounced, and when the boy revealed their names, the assembled 
populace murdered the king and his chaplain and crowned the Bodhisatta 
as king. 

The story was related in reference to a seven-year-old boy of Sfivatthl 
who could recognize footsteps. His father put him through a severe 
test, and then went to the Buddha, where the boy found him. When the 
Buddha heard the story he revealed that of the past. The father of the 
story of the past is identified with Maha Kassapa/ 

* J. iii. 501-14. 

Padakkamana.— See Padavikkamana. 

Padapdjaka.— See P&dapujaka. 

Padaratittha-vih&ra. — A monastery in the Damija country iu JjMpth 
India. It was the residence of Aeariya Dhammap&la.^ v.l. BadanfHma, 

^ 8as. 33; 8vd. 1194. 

Padarftpavibh&vana. — A commentary on Namarupapariccheda/ 

• (iv. 71. 

Padarupasiddhi.— See Rupasiddhi. 

Padalafichana.— A village in Ceylon where Va]ir&, queen of Kaaan jft V., 
built a monastery for the Thenvidins.' Mention is made’ of a temple of 
four cetiyas in Padalanchana, which was burnt down by the Co)a8 and 
restored by Mahlnda IV. 

‘ Cv. lu. 63. « Ibid., Uv. 44. 

nidavtiitfufillakaffa.— A district in the Dtdtkhlfadesa of Ceylon.’ 

Cv. itvi. 10. 

A king of eighty-two kappas ago, a previmis bixth 

of (SammukhUhavlka) Them.’ v.{. Fhdakkamaaa. 

* lliagA. i. 164; Ap. L 169. 
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FadavibhSga. — A grammatical work by a monk named 
‘ Bode, eit., 71. 

FadMHlUUka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he 
happened upon the footprint of Tissa Buddha and was overjoyed at tile 
sight. Seven kappas ago he was a king named Sumedha.^ 

^ Ap. i. lie. 

Padasidhana. — A Pali grammar belonging to the MoggaU&na school, 
by Plyadasti. Vanaiatana Ananda wrote a Sinhalese paraphrase on it, 
and there also exists a ^tka on it called the Buddhlppaiidaill. The book 
is also called HoggalUhianriUattharatnaU^ 

» p.L.c.aoi,2dA'‘ 

Fadlrattha.— A district in Ceylon, where Hftgha and JAyabfthu set up 
fortifioationd/ 

^ Cv. Izxxiii. 16; nee also Ixxxviu. 64; and Cv. Tra, ii. 149» n. 9. 

PadivftpL— A tank restored by Parakkamab&hu IL^ 

‘ Cv, Ixxix. 34. See also Cv, Tra, u. 119, n. 2. 

1. PadumSa — The eighth of the twenty-four Buddhas. He was born 
in Campaka. His father was the Khattiya Asama^ and his mother 
Asamft, For ten thousand years ho lived as a householder in three 
palaces: Naodiy Sayasft and Uttarft.^ His wife was Vttarft and his son 
Ranqna. He left home in a chariot and practised austerities for eight 
months. Dhaftfiavatl gave him milk-rice, and an Ajivaka, named 
Tltthaka, spread grass for his seat under his bodhi-tree, which was a 
Maka^om. He preached his first sermon in IMianafiJliyyilia. His chief 
disciples were his younger brothers S&la and Upai&la and his attendant 
was Vampa. RAdhi and SurSdhft were his chief women disciples, and his 
chief patrons were Bhlyya and Asama among men and RudI and Nanda-*" 
rSmA among women. His body was fifty-eight cubits high, and he lived 
for one hundred thousand years. He died in DhamniArftllUl and his 
relics were scattered. The Buddhavaipsa Ctmmentaxy states that his 
full name was MahApadmnay that he was so called because on the day of 
his birth a shower of lotuses fell over Jambudfpay and that, at that time, 
the Bodhisatta was a lion.* 

^ But see J. i. 36, where he is called | ^ * BuA. oedls them UtlorAf VamttuA 

Mama. I uad TanittaiA. 

• Bo. ix.; BttA. m ff.; J. i. 36; Hbv. i. 7; IBiA. i 84. 
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2. PUdunuu^One of the chief lay disciples of Revata Buddha/ 

> Bu. vi. 23. 


3. ladttnia* — One of the three palaces occupied by 
in his last lay life/ 


* Bu. vii. 17. 


Sobtalta Buddha 


4. Padums.— Step-brother of Phuumadasal Buddha. The Buddha 
preached to him at Sara^a, and he later became the Buddha’s chief 
disciple.' 

^ Bu. XVI. 18; BuA. 183; J. i. 30. 

5. Paduma. — A palace occupied by Siddhattha Buddha.^ 

^ BuA. 185; but see Bu. xvii. 14. 

6. Paduma.— A Pacceka Buddha to whom Anupama (or Adkolapup* 

phly^) Thera offered some dkyll flowerH.^ 

* ThagA. 1 . 335; Ai». l 287, hc‘c also M. iii. 70 and PvA. 76. 

7. Paduma. — A cakkavutti of eight kappub ago; a previous birth of 

Plpfola-Bh&radv&Ja.^ 

* Ap. 1. 50. 

8. Paduma.— A cetiya built ))y Maha Kaccana, m a previous birth, 
tor Padumuttara Buddha.' The Apadana Commentary explains that the 
building was, m fact, a gaiidhakuti, which was called a cetiya as a mark of 
respect (pujamyahhaiena), and that it was called Paduma because it 
was shaped like a lotus and was covered with lotuses. 

^ Ap. i. 84. 


9. Paduma Thera. — An arahant. He once threw a lotus to Padu* 
muttara Buddha as he w'as travelling through the air, and the Buddha 
accepted it. For thirty kappas PadUma was king of the devas, and for 
seven hundred kmg of men.^ 

» Ap. i. 109 f. 

10. Paduma. — A Nirayp. The Sutta Nipata explains that it was not 
a separate Niraya but only a period of suffering. The monk KoUUka 
was bom there.' 

» SN. p. 126; J. iv. 246; AA. ii. 853; DhA. iv. 91, 


11. Paduma.— A rock near Himavd.' 

> Ap. ii. 362. 
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12. Fadunia. — One of the Theras who assisted at the foundation^ 
laying ceremony of the MAhft Th&pa.^ 

^ Dpv. xix. 8; MT- (624) calls him Mah&paduma. 

13. Paduma. — The Bodhisatta born as king of Benares, See the 

Culla Paduma Jfttaka. 

14. Paduma.— 'The Bodhisatta bom as son of the king of Benares. 

See the MahirPaduma Jfttaka. 

15. Paduma.— See Mahdpaduma. 

Paduma J&tafca (ll^To. 1^1).— The Bodhisatta was once the son of a 
rich merchant in Benares. In the town was a tank tended by a leper 
who had lost his nose. One feast-day the Bodhisatta with his two 
brothers went to the tank to fetch some lotuses. The brothers tried to 
flatter the leper, thereby making him angry, but the Bodhisatta, being 
honest, was given a whole bunch of lotuses. 

The story was related in reference to Ananda. Some monks once 
wandered all over the Lotus-street to find some lotuses to offer at the 
Ananda-bodhi But they found none, and Ananda, hearing of it, 

went himself to the Lotus-stroet and returned with many handfuls of 
blue lotus. The incident was reported to the Buddha who related the 
story of the Jataka.^ 

‘ J. ii. 321 £F. 

PadumakufSgariya Thera. — An Arahant. In the time of PlyadassI 
Buddha he was a hunter and, having seen the Buddha, built for 
him a gabled hut covered with lotuses, which the Buddha occupied 
for seven days. Then, at the Buddha’s wish, his attendant monk 
Sudassana came with thousands of monks, and the Buddha declared 
the future in store for the hunter.^ 

» Ap. i. 326 f. 

Padumakesarlya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety -one kappas ago he was 
an elephant and, seeing the Buddha Vipass^ scattered lotus-pollen over 
him.^ 

^ Ap. i. 248. 

Padnmaghara. — A building in Anuridhapnia, where gifts were 
presented to the monks.' It was in the palace grounds and was near the 

Padumi^kkharapl." 

‘ MhT. xzxir. 66. 
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fiMmMriMiMriya Then. An arahant. He offered a lotns at the 
pyre of VlpUMI Buddha. Forty-seven kappas ago he was a king named 
ThdllinfeHBm. Wherever he went a canopy of lotuses spread itself 
over him.* 

‘ Ap. i. 98. 

Padttmaoohar&a — A name given to the nymphs who danced in the 
iotufl blossoms which grew in the ponds between the tusks of Er&va^a.^ 

‘ SNA. i. 369. 

Padamadh&riya Thera.— An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he 
offered a lotus to a Pacceka Buddha named Sambhava.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 453 f. ; in Ap. i. 279 the same versos are attributed to Padumapajaka ; 
see also ThagA. i. 390. 


Fadumanahftnakottha.— A bathing-pool in the form of a lotus, built 
in Pulatthipura by Parakkamabahu 

* Cv. Ixxviii. 45. 

Padumapuppha (or Pup^^rika) Sutta.— Once a monk, living in a forest 
tract in Kosala, returned from his alms-round and, plunging into a lotus 
pool, deeply inhaled the })erfume of the lotus. A deva of the forest, 
wishing to agitate him, called him a thief, and engaged him in 
conversation.' 

> S. i. 204 f. 

Padttipapupphiya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago, 
while picking lotuses, he saw Phussa Buddha and offered him a ffower. 
He later joined the Order. Forty-eight kappas ago he was king eighteen 
times under the name of PadttmabhSsa.^ 

1 Ap. 1. 132. 

1. Paduinapfijaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
lived in Romasa, near Hlmavd, and offered a lotus to the Pacceka Buddha 
Sambhava.' In the Theragatha Commentary* his verses are attributed 
to Sap p aka Thera» and it is said there that in the time of Sambhava he 
was a Naga-king. 

' Ap. i. 279 f.; see also Pidtimjidliirlya. * i 309* 

2. Fadw i Pa pi tJaha Thera«^An arahant. Ninety^ohe kappas ago ha 
was an ascetic in Gotama, near Bl]liav&» and, together with his pupils, 
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he called to mind the Buddha’s virtues and offered lotuses in his name. 
Fifty-one kappas ago he was a king named Jaluttama.^ He is probabljf 
identical with He^dastra.” 

‘ Ap. i. 162 f. • ThagA. i, 172. 

PadttinapokkharaQl.--A pond in AnurUhapura in the palace grounds. 
Near by was the Padumaifliara.^ 

1 MT. 633. 

1. Padumavati. — Mother of five hundred Pacceka Buddhas. She was 
once a householder’s daughter in a village near Benares; one day, while 
guarding her father’s field, she saw a Pacceka Buddha, and gave him a 
lotus with five hundred grains of fried rice making a wish to have 
five hundred sons. At that moment, five hundred hunters who stood by 
gave honey and flesh to the Pacceka Buddha and expressed their wish 
to be her sons. Later, she was bom in a lotus-pond, within a lotus. 
An ascetic, seeing her, brought her up. Wherever she went, lotuses 
sprang up at her every footstep. The King of Benares, hearing of her. 
made her his chief consort. She gave birth to five hundred sons, the 
eldest being Mahipaduma. All of them became Pacceka Buddhas.^ 

The Anguttara Nikaya Commentary® mentions that Padumavati was 
a previous birth of the therl Uppalavapnfi, and gives her story with much 
greater detail. 

' MA. ii. 889. * i. 188 ff.; see s.v, Uppalavspplp also Thig A. 185 ff. 

2. Padumavati. — A courtesan of Ujjeni, who later became the theri 

Abhayamfitfi {q.v.). 

Padumassara. — A park in Anuradhapura laid out by King Kufakappa- 
Tissa.' 

' Mhv. Xxxiv. 35. 

Padumlflsata, — A king of forty-seven kappas ago; a former birth of 

Padumaaebadanlya Thera.' 

• Ap. i. 98. 

1. Fhdtunft. — Chief of the women patrons of Aoomadaisl 

< Bo. Tiii 24. 

2. Mtani. — Chief of the lay women supporters of Bojtta Buddha.* 
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3. MUnni.— Mother of Ilua Buddha.* 

^ Bu. xviii. 16. 

4. PtdlUAft* — Chief of women patrons of Phassa Buddha/ 

‘ Bu. xix. 21 ; J. L 40. 

5. Pidumi, — One of the chief women disciples of Slkhi Buddha.^ 

‘ Bu. xxi. 21; J. i. 41. 

6. Padumd. — Wife of DipaAkara Buddha, in his last lay life.* 

1 Bu. 11 . 209; Mbv. p. 4. 

7. Padumft.— One of the most distinguished lay-women, followers of 
the Buddha.^ She was the wife of Men^aka and her full name was 

Candapadumft {q.v.). 

* A. IV. 347. 

8. Padumft.- A distinguished theri of Ceylon.^ 

‘ l)p\ . xvm. 24. 

9. Padum&. — One of the chief women disciples of Metteyya Buddha.^ 

* Anagat , vs 98. 


1. Padumuttara. — The tenth of the twenty-four Buddhas. He was 
bom in Haqisavatl, of the khnttiya Ananda and his wife Su]dt&, At the 
moments of his birth and his Enlightenment, a shower of lotuses fell in 
the ten thousand worlds, hence his name. He lived as a householder for 
ten thousand years in three palaces: Narav&hana, Yasa (or Yasavati) 
and Vasavatti. His wife was Vasudattd, by whom he had a son, Uttara/ 
He left home in his palace (Vasavatti), and practised austerities only for 
seven days. A maiden of UJjeni, called Rucinanda, gave him milk-rice, 
and the Ajivaka Sumitta gave him grass for his seat. His bodhi-tree 
was a sahlCj under which he spent a week, and when he touched the 
ground with his foot, huge lotus flowers sprang out of the earth, covering 
his body completely with their pollen. (The Sarpyuttabhaj^kas give 
this as the reason for his name.) His first sermon was preached to his 
cousins Devala and Stt]&ta, who later liecame his chief disciples. The 
Spot where the sermon was preached was HlfhUiiyy&iia* Sumana was 
Padumuttara’s personal attendant, Amlti and Asamft his chief women 
disciples, Vlti99a and Tissa his chief patrons among men, and Halthi 
and Vteitti among women. His body was fifty-eight cubits high, and his 
* According to SNA. 1 341, his son was Upimata. 
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aura spread for twelve yojanas. He died in MandMlilA it the age of 
one hundred thousand, and a thupa twelve leagues in hei^t was ereeted 
over his relics. In his time, the Bodhisatta was governor of a province 
(ratihika) called Ja^lka (JatUa).* It is said* that in the time of Paduupt- 
tara there did not exist a single heretic. 

Many of the eminent disciples of Gk>taiDa Buddha a?e said to have 
first conceived their desire for their respective positions in the time of 
Padumuttara Buddha, after seeing similar tank conferred on Padu- 
muttara*s various disciples in acknowledgment of their special attain- 
ments — e.g,y AfiAfiko94afifia, llsh& Katnpa, Anuniddlu, Bhaddlya, 
Pl^fola-Bhitadvftja, Po^^a Nantinlpatta, MahA KaeeSna, OuUa Fan- 
thaka, Subhfltl, Khadliavanlya-Reva^ KaAkhlpRevaita, SoQa-Ko}lvlsa, 
So^a-Kutlkav^a, SIvaU, VakkaU, RUmla, Raflhapila, KmifadUna, 
Vafigisa, Upasena VaAgantaputta, Dabba liailapatta, Pllinda Vaoetaa, 
B&hlya D&ruciriya, Kumira-Kasa^, MahA Ko^thtta, Ananda, Urnvela* 
Kasaqu, KA|udAyI, Sobhita, UpAU, Nanda, MahA Kappina, SAgata, 
RAdha, MogbarAJA, Vappa, UpavAna, HahApa]ApatI Gtotamlt KhemA, 
UppalavappA, PatAeArA, DhammadlnnA, Sundari-NandA, SopA, SakolA. 
BhaddA KupfalakesA, BhaddA-KapilAnl, BhaddA-KaocAnA, KisAgotaml 
and SigAlakamAtA/ 

« Bu. xi. 1 fif.; BuA. 167 ft.; J. i. 37, I > MT. 69. 

44; DhA. i. 99, 417; iii. 146, etc.; also * For details see 

Ap. i. 67, 03, 101, 107; Mtu. ii. 58. ' 


2. Padumuttara.— A Pacceka Buddha.^ 

^ M. iii. 70. 


1. Padesa Sutta. — A conversation between Sftriputtap Anuruddba and 
MoggalUna in the Ketakivana in S&ketap regarding the meaning of the 
word “ sekha^ A sekha is one who has only partially cultivated the four 
satipatthdms,^ 

»S.v. 174f. 

2. Padesa Sutta. — Whoever cultivates psychic power, partially^ 
can only do so by cultivating and developing the four bases of psychic 
power (iddhipddd),^ 

» S. V. 265. 

Padesavttlira Sutta. — The Atthasalin!^ refers to a sutta of this name and 
quotes from it. The reference is, evidently, to the VlllM Sutta (1) of 
the Saipyutta.* 


» p.30. 


* 8. V. 12. 



name given to the MaUvnipsa by the aiithtwi 
of tlio Malivi^^ iqj). ). vX Padyapadftnttvaitisa. 

1. MHUna Sutta.— The four kinds of effort: to restrain, to abandon, 
to develop, and to preserve.' 

» A. U. 74. 

2. PadhAna Sutta. — Four qualities which show that their possessor 
has entered on the path to surety, and thal he is definitely bent on the 
destruction of the asavas; virtue, learning, ardent energy, wisdom.' 

* A. ii. 76. 

3. Padhftna Sutta.— The Buddha describes how, when he gave himself 
up to meditation in order to win Enlightenment, MAra (Namuci) came to 
tempt him with his eightfold army of lust, discontent, hung^^r and 
thirst, craving, cowardice, doubt, hypocrisy and stupour. But the 
Buddha was firm, and Mara retired discomfited.' 

* SN. V8. 425-49. 

4. Padhftna Sutta. — The four right efforts: for the non-arising of evil, 
for the abandoning of evil, for the arising of profitable states, and for 
the increase and fulfilment of such states.' 

* A. ii. 15; cp. T). ii. 120; M. li. 11, etc. 


Padh&nakammika-Tissa Thera. -Five hundred monks of S&vatthi 

retire into the forest to mi'ditate; one (Tissa) falls aw’^ay, the rest attain 
arahantship. They return to the Buddha, who has a word of praise for 
all but Tissa. The latter renews his determination to become an arahant 
and walks up and down the cloister all night long, thereby earning his 
nickname. Becoming drowsy, he stumbles over a stone and breaks hia 
thigh. As his colleagues are on the way to receive their alms at the house 
of a certain layman they hear his groans, and stopping to minister to him, 
are prevented from receiving their gifts. The Buddha tells them that 
this is not the first time that Tissa has so stood in their way and relates 
the Vanu^ J&taka (q.v.)^ a discourse on the evils of procrastination.' 

‘ DhA. iii. 407 ft.; in the Varava la given as Kutombiya^TiSSa 
Jataka, however, the name of the nionh t perhaps the two are identical. 

Pid h ft n a gh ani.— See Mahftpadhftnaghara. 

Pftdhftnaiakklia. — A monastery in Ceylon where MftnavamiUA erected 
the Sqmwipftsftda.' 


* Cv. mhrii. 64. 



Psdhinika-Tlw TliMt^He vent with five hundred others to meditste 
in the forest, and, having instrueted his fellows to ap^y thenuelvee 
diligently to meditation, he himself spent the night in sleep. When the 
others discovered his deceit, they complained to the teacher, who reluted 
the AkUar&vt-Kakfcnpi Jfttakn {q.v.), identifying Tissa with the oooh of 
that story.* 

> BhA. iii. 142 ff. 


Psnnyam&ra or Panayam&iaka. — A Dami}a ursutper who slew BUiIys, 
another ursurper, and reigned in AnurSdhnpun for seven years (between 
439 and 454) till he, in turn, was slain by his commander-in-chief Pl]a* 
yamftra.* 

^ Mhv. xxxiii. 67 S,; Dpv. xix. 16; xx. 16. 

Panasaphaladayaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago 
he saw the Pacceka Buddha Ajjttna in Hlmavi and offered him a ripe 
jak-fruit as large as a pot on a platter of leaves.^ 

‘ Ap. j. 297; ef. ibid., ii. 446. 


Panasabukka. — A village in the Guttah&la district of Ceylon.^ 

‘ Cv. IxL 12. 

Panasiyar&Ja.— A Dami}a chief, ally of Kulasekham.* 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 99. 

1. Panftda. — A mythical king, who succeeded Hahftpatftpa and was 
himself succeeded by MahApanUa.^ 

‘ Mhv. ]]. 4; Dpv. iii. 7. 


2. PanUa. — One of the chief Yakkhas to be invoked by the Buddha’s 
followers in time of need.^ He is also mentioned in the Mahftsailiaya 
Siitta«‘ Buddhaghosa says* that Panada was a Gandhabba. 

» D. iii. 204. ■ Ibid., ii. 268. DA. ii. 688. 

3. PanUa.— See MahipanUa. 

1. Paafhaka.— See Cfila-Panthaka and Hahi-Paiitliaka. 

2. Fanttudou — Mentioned as the nhme of a man.^ 


« J.t400. 
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findMirft.— A Dami}a chief, ally of KalaseUutfS.' 

> Cv. Ixxvi. 184. 

PamiafilaUka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he lay 
grievously ill at the foot of a tree in the forest. The Buddha Tissa^ 
in his compassion, came to him, and Pannaftjalika^ unable to rise, clasped 
his hands above his head and worshipped the Buddha. Five kappas 
ago he was king five times, under the name of Mah&sikha,' 

» Ap. i. 128. 

Paniiattfthho||a. — A locality in South India, mentioned in the account 
of LaAk&pnra's campaigns.^ 

* Cv. Ixxvi. 318. 


Papafieasfidani.— Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on the Majjhima Nikaya. 
The oo^pbon states that it was written at the request of the monk 

Buddhamltta of Hfiayurapaftana. The work is quoted in the Samanta- 
pb&dikl^ 

> Sp. IV. 870. 

Papatita Suita. — He who does not possess the virtue, the concentration, 
the wisdom and the release of the Anyans, is said to have fallen away 
from the Dhamma-vimya.^ 

* A. ii. 2. 

Pap&ta Vagga.— The fifth chapter of the Sacca Samyutta.^ 

* S. V. 446 ff. 


Papftta Suita.— The Buddha once went with some monks to Pa|ibhft^ 
nakil^ for the siesta, and a certain monk, seeing the precipice below them, 
asked if any precipice were deeper than that. Yes, answered the Buddha, 
the precipice of ignorance of the nature of duikha} 

» S. V. 448 f. 

Papdiapabbata.— A mountain in Avanil, near Kuraraghara. It was 
a favourite spot of Mahi Kaaodna^ and we are told of several discussions 
havuig taken place there.' Maha Kaccana’s attendant was, at that 
%iin«, Sopa Kufikappa yet a layman. He later became a monk, 
and the ten monks necessary for his ordination were found with great 
difficulty.* 

* 8. iii. 9 C ; Iv. 115 i : A. V. 46 1 • Vbu i 194 £.; 0d. ▼. 6; BbA. if. Mil f. 



FllQAt*— A grove near the modem Colombo. AuaUcuuMUm VI. 
erected there the Slinette>pulve 9 a in memory of hie mother.* 

'■ Gv. zoi. 24; lee alao Ov. Tra. ii. 216, n. 3 and 4. 

PapphUama. — A landing place in Rftmafifia where the fotcea of 
DamllMhlKarin landed.* 

‘ Cr. Ixxvi 63. 


PabbaJJi Sutta. — When Gotamai after leaving home, entered Olrib- 
baja (Rijagaha) for alms, Bimblsira saw him go and sent messengers to 
discover his whereabouts. They reported that Qotama was taking his 
meal under the shadow of the PaQ^^vapabbata. There Bimbisara 
visited him and requested him to share his kingdom. Qotama told 
Bimbisara of his antecedents, that he was a Sakyan of Kosala and had 
renounced all pleasures, seeing ill in them/ 

Buddhaghosa explains^ that the Sutta was preached by Anaoda at 
Jetavana, because he desired to give an account of the renunciation of 
the Buddha, similar to that of Sftriputta and others. The Commentary 
adds^ that at the end of the talk with the Buddha, Bimbisara asked him 
to visit Bajagaha as soon as he had attained Enlightenment. 

» SN. VB. 405-24. ■ SNA. ii. 381. • p. 386. 

Pabbajlta Sutta . — On how a monk should develop and cultivate his 
mind, filling it with thoughts of how to get rid of evil, of thoughts of 
transiency, selflessness, etc.^ 

» A. V. 107 f. 


1. Pabbata. — A Facceka Buddha, mentioned in a nominal list.^ 

» M. iil 70. 

2. Pabbata. — The name of the Bodhisatta in the time of KoQdgainaiia 
Buddha. He was king of MlthlU and entertained the Buddha and his 
monks.^ 

^ J. i. 43; BuA. 9; Bu. xxiv. 215. 

3. Pbbbata. — A sage, the chief disciple of For details 

see the Ibdflya Jfttaka/ Pabbata is identified with Anurtlddlia. 

1 J. iii 403 ff.; see also J.Y. 133, 151, 

4. PaMMa^'-^A minister of Vaftagfaumilp who built a monait^ called 
PMattrtilia» which he (nresented to KuflfcKala 

» Hhv. xxxHL 91# 



5. LaAUpiira who fought against PanddouiuMfctt L 
and was captured ulive.^ 

» Cv. Ixxv. 180, 184. 

6. Pnbbata.— A class of gods (Pabbata) mentioned with the N&radas.^ 
The Commentary says* that they wore wise [pafifiavanto). 

* SN. vs. 643. • SNA. ii. 436. 


Pabbata Vagga, — The first chapter of the Bojjhanga Samyutta.^ 

» S. V. 63 ff. 

1. Pabbata Sutta. — The sala trees on the Himalaya grow in branch, 
leaf and flower, in bark and shoots, in softwood and pith ; similarly the 
folk in a devout man’s house grow in faith, virtue and wisdom.^ 

* A. i. 162. 


2. Pabbata Sutta. — An »on is longer than the time taken by a man to 
waste away a mountam one league high, one long, and one wide, by 
stroking it once in every hundred years with a Kasi-cloth.^ 

< S. ii. 181. 

Pabbatakum&ra.— The son of Dhananda. ffe was kidnapped by 
C&^akka, who brought him up with his protege, Candagutta. On dis- 
covering that Pabbata was the weaker, he contrived to have him murdered 
as he slept. ^ 

' For details see MT. 183 ff. 

Pabbatachinnk. — An eminent nun of Ceylon.^ 

' Dpv. XV. 78; in xviii. she is called Pabbata. 

Fabbataata. — A canal built by Habisena from the Mahto ainky- 
gahgb.* 

* Mhv. xxxvii. 60. 

Pabbatabbhantara.~The Pali name for the Burmese Taung-dwin-gyi.^ 

* Bode, op. dt,, 43. 

Pa Mm ta r a tth a.— A district in the centre of indeharattlUL In it was 
the city of DbMninakop^ the residence of Dhaiilya.^ 

^ SNA. 1 28. 
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FaUNita-viliftn.— A monastery built by MoggaUftlUt I. and given 
over to the Thera M a hto h m a of the DlghiHUia (? TMglwiHn^a)-TlMMiii * 

^ Cv. xzxiz. 42. 

Pabbat&rftma. — A monastery built by Pabbatay minifttor of Vafta. 
g&mafl. It is probably the same that is mentioned in the Mah&vaipsa 
Tfka* as lying to the south of Vessagiri-idhftra and near the village of 

Silasobbhaka^faha* 

Mhv. xxxiii. 90. ■ p. 616. 

Pabbatupatthara J&taka (No. 195). — Onoe, Brahmadatta, king of 
Benares, discovered one of his courtiers intriguing in his harem. But 
being fond both of the man and the woman concerned, ho asked advice 
of his counsellor, the Bodhisatta, in a riddle — ^that a pretty lake at the 
foot of a hill was being used by a jackal, while the lion lay quiet through 
it all. The counsellor's answer was that all creatures drink at will of a 
mighty river, yet the river is a river for all that. The king understood the 
answer and advised both those concerned. 

The story was related to the king of Kosala who had detected a similar 
happening in his court.^ 

‘ J. ii. 126 ff. 

1. Pabbatilpama Sutta.— Paaenadi comes to the Buddha and tells 
him that he ^s been much occupied with kingly matters. The Buddha 
reminds him by means of a parable that old age and death are ceaselessly 
rolling on upon him, like mighty mountains crushing everything in their 
way. Against such an advance his counsellors and his armies would bo 
useless, and the king admits that leading the righteous life is the only way.^ 

The Commentary adds* that on the occasion of this visit the king 
had been attacked by bandits lying in wait for him in the Alldbavaiia, 
He had, however, been warned, and, having surrounded the wood, 
destroyed the bandits. 

1 S. i. 100 f. » SA. i. 131 f. 

2. Pabbatupama Satta.^The dukkha which one Ariyan disciple who 
has won understanding has destroyed, placed beside the dukkha which 
remains to be destroyed, would be like the whole Himilaya beside seven 
gtains of gravel the size of mustard seeds.^ 

^ S. V. 464. 

3. Pabbatfipama Sutta.— Same as (2) above, eacept that the siiuile Used 
is that of the Himilaya as it is, compared with what it would be if it 
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ware wasted away to the size of seven grains of gravel the size of mustard 

seeds/ 

* S. V. 466. 

PabbUiadiyaka Thera. — An arahant. He once cleaned the shed 
{jpabhMra) in which PiyadassI Buddha kept his drinking water and pro- 
vided him with a pot. Twenty-two kappas ago he was a king named 

Susuddha.^ 

* Ap. i. 252. 

Pabbhdrav&sl-Tissa Thera. — Having received a topic of meditation 
from the Buddha, he went into the forest. Seeing a cave, he dwelt there, 
a woman from the neighbouring village supplying him with food. The 
deity in the cave found the Elder’s presence inconvenient, but could 
think of no excuse for asking liim to go away, his life having been spotless. 
But after much thinking, she hit ujm a plan; she took possession of the 
body of the youngest son of the woman who supplied the Elder, and 
wrung his neck, telling the mother that he would be cured if she could 
get certain things from the Elder as medicine. This the woman refused 
to do, but, in the end, she consented to throw on the head of her son, 
with the Elder’s permission, the water used for washing the latter’s 
feet. When the Elder returned to his cave the deity addressed him as 
“ physician.” He could not understand this until she had told him the 
story. Then realizing how blameless his life had been, he was tilled with 
joy and attamed arahantship. But because the deity had tried to bring 
calumny on him, he asked her to leave the forest.' 

> DbA. iii. 169 11. 

PabhAbkara Thera. — An arahant. He once saw the cetiya of Padu* 
muttaia Buddha covered with trees and creepers and quite inaccessible. 
He cleared it and made it ready for worship.' 

‘ Ap. i. 269.70. 

Pabhabgu Sutta.— The Buddha teaches that which has the nature of 
crumbling away and that which has not. Body crumbles, but the sinking 
of the body to rest does not.' 

* 8. lii. 32. 

Pabha88aia.—A king of long ago, a previous birth of Mah& Kaoefina.' 

* Ap, i, 84. 

PftUlMim Sutts.— The mind is luminous, but is defiled by taints from 
without. It can, however, be cleansed of these taints.* 

> A.L10. 
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1. Fabh&vatL — Mother of Sujfita Buddha/ 

* Bu. xiii. 20; J. i. 38. 

2. PabhSvati. — Mother of Slkhl Buddha.^ 

^ Bu. xxi. 10; J. i. 41; D. it. G; AA. i. 436. 

3. Pabhftvati. — Daughter of Ring Madda of SS|;ala and wife of Kusa. 
For her story see the Kusa Jfttaka/ 

* J. V. 283 ft'.; Mtu. ii. 441 f. calls her Sudarsana and her father Mahendraka. 

4. Pabhavati. — Daughter of Mdn&bhara^a (1) and sister of Parakka- 
mabahu 1/ She married Mdnabharana (2), son of Sirivallabha.* 

* Cv. Ixii. 3. * /6id., Ixiv. 24. 

Pabhedavatthu, Pabhejavatthu.— See Mahejjftvatthu. 


Pamatta. — Fifteen kappas ago there were eight kings of this name 
all previous births of Saparivarlya Thera/ i\J. Samatta, Somagga. 

» Ap. i. 172. 


Pamdda Vagga, — The ninth chapter of the Eka Nipata of the AngUttara 
Nikaya.^ 

* A. i. 16 f. 

Pam&da Sutta. — Two Facceka Brahmas, Subrahmd and Suddhdv&sa, 

came to see the Buddha, but finding him engaged in meditation, decided 
to visit a certain infatuated (pmnatta) Brahma in a certain Brahma-world, 
On their suggesting to him that he should visit the Buddha , he reproduced 
himself one thousand times and said he had greater iddhi-power than the 
Buddha. But Subrahma reproduced himself two thousand times, and 
pointed out that the Buddha’s iddhi-power exceeded theirs. It is 
said that the infatuated Brahma visited the Buddha later.^ 

^ S. i. 146 f. 

Pamftdavlh&ri Sutta. — The difference between him who dwells in heed- 
lessness and him who dwells in earnest.^ 

» S. iv. 78. 

Pttmitt, — One of the seven children of the dakyan SDialiailu, and 
therefore a sister of Suddhodana/ v.l, Pilltft. 

1 Mhv. ii. 20; MT* 136; she is not mentioned in Dpv. (see iii. 46). 


n. 
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yamotthara|)a."--A king of seventy-seven kappas ago, a previous 
birth of HlgakeMriya Thera/ 

* Ap. i. 222. 

^ayiga^ Payftgatittha, Pay&gapatitthSna.— A ford on the Oanges, 
on the direct route from VeraA]& to Benares, the road passing through 
Boreyya, Saftkassa and Kaippakujja, and crossing the Ganges at Pay&ga/ 

It was one of the river-ghats where people did ceremonial bathing to 
wash away their sins.^ It was here that Ihc palace occupied by Mah&- 
panUa (q-i\) was submerged. The Buddha passed it when visiting the 
brahmin Nanduttara, and Bhadda]!, who was with liim, raised the palace 
once more above the water. Bhaddaji had once been Mahapanada.® 
Buddhaghosa says* the bathing-place was on the spot where the palace 
stairs had stood. Reference is made to Payaga even in the time of 
Padumuttara Buddha.* It is identified with the modern Allahabad, 
el the confluence of the Oanga and the Yamuna. 

» Vin. ill. 11. « MA. i. U5; DA. iii. 856. 

« M. i. vi. 198 •* AA. i. 126. 

* Mhv. xxxi. 0 ff. 

Payogaslddhi.— A Pali grammatical work, belonging to the Hoggall&na 
school, by Vanaratana MedhaftkaraJ 

» P.L.C. 230 f. 


Parakusind^.— One of the cities of Uttarakuru, described as having 
been built on an airy base.' 

‘ 1). iu. 200. 


Parakkantab&hu, Parakkantabhuja. — See Parakkamabdhu. 

1. Parakkama (Parakkanta). — A Papdyan king, probably the son of 
Vlk k am a papju, who ruled over Ceylon for two years (1051-52). He was 
slain by the Go)as/ 

‘ CV. Ivi. 16. 

2. Parakkama.— A Pa^eju king of Madhurd. When attacked by 
Kttlasekhaia, he appealed for assistance to Parakkmabdhu I. of Ceylon. 
Parakkamabahu sent an army under Laftkdpura to help him, but by 
the time the Sinhalese forces arrived, Kulasekhara had slain the king 
and his family and seized Madhurd. Parakkama's youngest son, who 
escaped death, was Vlrapa99u.^ Parakkama was killed in the village 
ofTblmalakkd.* 

* Cv. Ixzvi. 76 ff., Ii2. 193, 200. 


* Ibid,, Ixxvii. 62. 
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3. FaraUcam, — The general and minister of Queen LIHi?atL He 
belonged to the family of the KUanSgaras and was responsible for the 
queen’s accession. He seems to have been slain by the Pai;^4u king 
Parakkama^ (4) — see below. This Parakkama was a patron of leaming» 
and the Oftthivaipsa {q.v,) was written at his request. 

* Cv. Ixxx. 49» 52. 

4. Pa rnkteftiwa. — A Fa^da king who deposed Queen Ulivstl and cap* 
tured the throne of Ceylon. He ruled in Pulnt tWn u gw U, but was 
captured by Higha and tortured to death.^ 

* Cv. bcxx. 62 ff., 71. 

Pankkamatallka,— A tank built by Parakkauubfthu I.* See Paiak- 
kanuib&hu. 

* Cv. Ixxix. 27. 

Par akkamapap^ n . — One of the three Vlrapperaysns whom Laftkftpurs 

won over with gifts to alliance with Vlrapspfll*^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvii. 6. 


1. Parakkamapura. — A town built by ParakkamabUni I. It was 

evidently another name for Pulatthlnagarap which Parakkambahu laid 
out and embellished in various ways.' 

^ Cv. Ixxiv. 15; see also Ixxii. 161; for the identification see Cv, Trs, ii. 22, n. 1. 

2. Parakkamapura* — A stronghold in South India, built at KundUkUa 
by the general LaAkftpura. The Chronicle contains a vivid account 
of a battle which took place just outside the gates of the stronghold 
between the forces of LaAkipora and of Kulasekhara, But no more is 
heard of the stronghold; it may have been abandoned in favour of an- 
other.' 

* Cv. Ixxvi. 121, 133, 147, 160. 


1. ParakkamaUUiU L — King of Ceylon (1153-86). He was the son of 
the eldest of the three brothers, Hftnftbharapa^ KlttUrimegha and 
Slrtvallabbap who ruled over Dakkhlpadesa and RohapSu He was born 
at PufUdUlgiina in the Pakkbipadesa, where MSilibliarapa was ruler. 
His birth was accompanied by various miracles. V8dWliabiha 1I.» 
the then reigning king at Pulat^pura, hearing of this, wished to bring 
the boy up at his own court and make him his heir in place of his own 
son. But M&n&bharapa refused to consent to this, and soon after died. 
Thereupon his brother Elittisirimegha took over Da kkh i p adesa an4 
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Rohai^ to Sirivallafcha, who brought Manabharaua’s widow RatnftvaJl 
with her two daughters Mittft and Pabhftvatl and her son Parakkama, 
to his capital of llahbl&gakula. Meanwhile Vikkamabahu dies and 
is succeeded by his son Gajab&hliy who maintains his position in spite 
of the attacks of Kittisirimegha and Sirivallabha. Parakkama, finding 
no scope for his talents in Roha^a, seeks his uncle Kittisirimegha, who 
receives him jojrfully and takes him to live in his capital at Safikhattbali. 
There Parakkama finishes his education, and his coming of age is cele- 
brated under the direction of the Senapati Safikha of Badalatthall* 
Sirivallabha dies in Rohana and is succeeded by his son, the younger 
Manabharana. Parakkama’s ambitious spirit makes him restless, and 
he is discontented at the prospect of serving a petty principality. He 
wishes to seek royal dignity in Rajarattha, and refuses to listen to his 
uncle's dissuasion, who assures him that he is only influenced by his 
love for him and fears for his safety. But Parakkama leaves Sankhatthall 
secretly and goes to Badalatthali, where the general Sankha is slain 
because he informed the king of Parakkama’s flight. Parakkama then 
goes to Buddhag&ma near the frontiers of the Kajarattha. The in- 
habitants make re[)euted attempts to check hjs advance, but he repels 
these by his valour. 

Meanwhile Kittisirimegha, after consultation with his ministers, 
sends a stronger force to try and overcome him, but the force is ambushed 
by the prince and completely routed after a night assault in Khiravapl. 
Parakkama then goes to Rajaratthai where messengers with gifts from 
Gajabahu meet him, the latter following to greet him in person and 
bring him to the capital Parakkama lives at the court in Pulatthipura, 
but spends his time in spying out the country and intriguing with his 
host's subjects In order to lull the suspicions of Gajabahu, he gives him 
his sister Bhaddavati in marriage, keeping her dowry in his own hands. 
Later, feeling his position insecure, he returns to Dakkhinadesa, meeting 
on the way with all kinds of adventures which put his courage to the 
test. Kittisirimegha, delighted to hear of his return, sends messengers 
to Saragg&ma to meet him. But Parakkama hesitates to enter the capital 
until persuaded by his mother to do so. Shortly after, Kittisiremegha 
dies and Parakkama succeeds to the throne. He consolidates his position 
by various captures, including that of Gajabahu, which follows on the 
storming of Fulatthipufa. But Manabhara^a comes to the rescue, 
defeats Parakkama's army, and sets Gajabahu free; but the latter, 
finding him unbearable, appeals to Parakkama for help. War ensues, 
and Qajab&hu, again at liberty, flees, while his officers fight with Farak- 
kama. Ultimately he abdicates in favour of the latter, and dies at 
GaAgitala. His ministers, however, send for M^abharapa, while 
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Parakkama hastena to Pulatthipura, where he is crowned. A campaign 
of varying fortunes ensues ending in the defeat of Manibharai^a, who 
flees to his own country, where he dies. Parakkama is then crowned 
a second time. Parakkama is now sole monarch, but his rule is^ not 
universally acceptable. In the fourth year of his reign, SugnUi mother 
of ^an^bharaua, raises the standard of revolt in Rohaoa. The campaign 
against her is a protracted one and is conducted by the general HaUduii 
In the early part of the campaign the Tooth and Bowl Relics are re* 
covered and brought with great ceremony to Pulatthipura. The rebels 
are gradually cornered and defeated. Sugala is captured, and the revolt 
collapses. Roha^a is quiet for a time, but rises again after some years. 

In the twelfth year of his reign, Parakkama goes to war with the king 
of R&mafifia, disputes having arisen about the elephant trade and the 
treatment of the Sinhalese ambassadors, the crowning oifence being 
the seizing of a princess who was being sent from Ceylon to Kamboja. 
A fleet is collected at Pallavavahka, and the soldiers arc landed at the 
port of Kusuml^ with the Nagaragirl Kitti at their head, a further attack 
being made by the Daini}Uhlkarin Adicca at PapphUama. After flve 
months the Eamanna king is slain and peace again restored. 

Soon after, the Paudu king Parakkama being besieged by the Cola 
king Kulasekhara, appeals for help from Ceylon. Parakkamabahu sends 
an army under his general LaAk&pura, but, in the meantime, the Pan^u 
king has been slain and his capital Madhuri taken. The Sinhalese 
army, however, landed on the opposite coast and carried on a war against 
the Co}as, and built a fortress called Parakkamapura. As a result of 
this campaign, Kulasekhara was defeated and the Pau^u king’s son, 
VirapapfUy was crowned in the ancient capital. The Co}a prisoners 
were sent to Ceylon and employed in repairing the Ratanaviluka-cetiya, 
The village of Papfuvijaya was founded by Parakkama to commem- 
morate the victory. The ultimate outcome of this expedition is not 
certain. The Cola records claim that Lankapura was defeated, and that 
his head was nailed to the gates of Madhura together with those of his 
generals. The war of the Pa^dyan succession did not end there. 

Parakkamabahu now engaged in more peaceful pursuits and, after some 
trouble, he succeeded in reconciling the three sects of monks — ^the Mahft- 
vihfiro, the Abhayagirl and the Jetavana--and held a convocation under a 
thera called Mabfi Kassapa. The Vaitulya heresy now finally disappeared 
from Ceylon. The king built for the use of the monks the Jetavanflrtlliai 
including a round Temple of the Tooth, in the vicinity of the royal 
palace, and, further to the north, he con^trUcted the A{Sliaiia-PaiiveQa, the 
Labkftt!laka*vlh&ra and the BaddhasEmftpftsUa. He also built the 
Pkeehlmiitoia, the UtOriMma and the Mahi TM^ (or DamUa Thl^), 
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til the three auburbe he built the Idpataoa^ the KusllltoSrftllta and the 
VilttVIdllhVllI^^ and, in addition, the Kapila-vlliira^ while he restored 
the jdirines at Anurldhapura. 

Parakkamabahu also enlarged and fortified Fulatthipura and adorned 
the city with numerous palaces and pleasure-gardens. He paid great 
attention to irrigation, opening the Aktoag a figi and forming or improving 
a system of irrigation, its centre being in the ParakkainaH8amildda» and 
building numerous tanks throughout the country. 

The internal peace of the latter half of his reign was disturbed only 
by a rebellion near Hahfitittba, this being easily quelled. 

Parakkamabahu I. was succeeded by his sister’s son, Vljayabahu II« 
According to the Nikayasangraha, Parakkama was born after death as 
the god Naradeva in the Himalaya.^ 

^ Chaps. 62*79 of the Cv. are devoted i his reign. The above is a very concise 
to a description of ParakkaniabShu and | account of the contents of these chapters. 

2. Parakkamabfthu.— Son of Vijayabfihu UL and brother of Bhuvane- 

kabghu. Ho was born at Siriva4dh&nA» 6'iid, in his youth, was entrusted 
to the oare of the monks under Safigharakkhita. On the death of his 
father he ascended the throne, and reigned for thirty-three years (1236-68), 
at lambuddopii as Parakkamabdhu U. On account of his profound 
erudition, he received the sobriquet of Kalikdla-Sdhuxa-sahbaflMjMxi^ita 
(“ the scholar entirely familiar with literature in the Dark Age **). 
The first act of his reign was the bringing of the Tooth Relic from the 
BUla mountain to the capital, amidst the exhibition of various miracles. 
He then set about regaining Fulatthipura from the Tamils, with M&ghiniia. 
and JayabUlU at their head, and this was accomplished by 1244. In 
the eleventh year of his reign Ceylon was invaded by a Javaka (Javanese) 
named Oandabh&nu, probably a sea-robber with a large force. The 
attack was repulsed by VlrabfihUy the king’s nephew, but GandabhSnu 
appeared again later. The rest of Parakkama ’s life was devoted to pious 
works. He invited Co}a monks over to Ceylon and held a convocatipn, 
with the object of reforming the priesthood, and showed special honour 
to Dbammaklttt* a monk of Tambarattha, Among buildings erected 
by him were the BbiuvenakabUiu^lMurivepa at BiUasela and the Hahft- 
mabiiidab&hu-parivefa at Hatthlselapura. He also restored the vihazaa 
at Kalyipl and at Hatthavafigalla. He added to the Sirivljayaaiuidain^ 
vlhlra built by his father and inaugurated a yearly festival in Devaiia* 
gara. He made a pilgrimage to Samantakfita and erected a bridge, so 
that pilgrims might reach it more easily. In all these works he was 
assisted by his minister DevappatM^, Parakkama had five sons: ?lja» 
fMBmf Bhuvanekabahu, Tthhuvanamallai Pttakkainaliiha and 
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bfthtt. In his old age he abdicated in favour of^hie son Vijayabahu^ 
who, because of his piety, was called Bodhisatta/ 

‘ Cv., chaps. 81*9. 


3. Puakkanubfthu.— One of the five sons of PUiddauiMMllB D. 
Not)l}h:g further is known of him.^ 

> Cv. Izxxvii. 16 . 

4. Parakkamab&hu. — Son of Vijayabfthu IV. and grandson of Parak«< 

kamab&bu 11. He became king about 1302 a.o., but the length of his 
reign is not known. He paid a visit to the recovered 

the Tooth and Bowl Relics which had been carried away by Ariyacakka- 
vatti. They were restored to Pulatthlpura,^ It may be conjectured 
that Parakkama secured the Relics at the price of vassalage to the 
Paudyan court. 

^ Cv. xc. 48 fF. 


5. Parakkamab&hu.— Son of Bhuvanekab&hu II. He became king in 
Hatthiselapura as Farakkamabahu lY. in about 1325 a.o. The length 
of his reign is unknown. He paid great honour to the Tooth Relic and 
is said to have written, in Sinhalese, a work called the Ceremonial of 
the Tooth Relic (Ddlhddhdtucdritta).^ 

‘ Cv. xc. 64 ff. 

6. Parakkamab&hu V. — King of Ceylon.^ He was, perhaps, the brother 
of Bhuvanekab&hu IV., and, probably, had his capital at OaAgSsiripura* 
The period of his reign is not definitely known, but it was somewhere 
between 1348 and 1360 a.o. 

> Cv. xc. 1; see Codrington, op. cU., 88, 89, and Cv. Trs. ii. 212, n. 1. 


7. Patakkamabfthu VI.— King of Ceylon.' He tolod at 
9Apuia. The Culavamsa tells us nothing of importance except that his 
mother was Sonatti. We gather from other sources that his father was 
VUayabUin, but the authenticity of this information is doubtful. The 
date of his accession is also uncertain. Some place it at 1412 A.O., others 
at 1415 A.c. At the beginning of his reign he lived for three years at 
R&Jag&ma, moving later to Jayavaddhanupura. Among his rdigious 
works were the restoration of the monasteries at and 

Labk&tflrta, and the building of a temple of the Tooth in his capital* 
also the founding of the Sunetti^parivepa in honour of his mother. He 
* Cv. xoi. 16 £f.; see also Cv. Trs., ii, 215, n. 1; and Oodringtoti, op. ctV., 90 f. 
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abdicated in favour of his sister’s son, VIra Psrakkamabfthn, and died 
after a reign of fifty-five years. His reign is noted for a great output 
of Sinhalese literature, particularly of poetry. 

8. Parakkamabihu VII.— Also called Pa^fita Parakkamab&hn, son 
of BbUVUiekabUltt VI.* He reigned for four years (circa 1480-84 A.O.), 
and was slain by his uncle who became king as Vba-Parakkamabfthn.* 

> Gv. xcii. 3. * Oodrington, op, cU,, 94. 

9. Parakkamab&hu VIIL— Also called Vira-Parakkamab&hu, uncle 
of Parakkamab&hu VIl.^ He seems to have ruled from about 1484- 
1609 A.c. He had constant trouble with his relations. His successor's 
name is uncertain.^ 

* Cv. xcii. 3. - Codrjngtori, op. ciL, 94 f. 

10. Parakkamab&hu IX. — Also called D hamma -Par akkamahthu, 

He is not mentioned in the Culavamsa, but probably ruled somewhere 
about 1509-28 A.C.* 

‘ Codrington, op. cit., 05 f. 

Parakkamab&hupfis&da.— A monastic building attached to the 

ValUg&ma<vlh&ra and erected by Parakkamab&hu IV.* 

‘ Cv. xc. 96. 


1. Parakkasamudda.— A tank built by Parakkamab&hu I., by the 
enlargement of the Papfav&pi.* 

* Cv. Ixviii. 40. 

2. Parakkamasamudda.— A tank built by Parakkamab&hn I. and 

attached to the river system of the K&ragafigi. It was, probably, in 
the neighbourhood of Pulatthlpura and had many canals branching off: 

the Gambhira, Hemavatl, NDav&hini, Sala|avatl, Vettavatl^ MaA g aia g aa g* 
and Camp&; and contained many sluices: Makara, MAIatipnpph^ 
Vettavatl, Dakkhlp&, MaAgida and Cap^ The canal connecting it 
with the K&ragahga was called the AkftsagaAgft.^ 

* Cv. btxix. 26 f., 40 ff,; see also Cv, Tra. ii 117, u. 6. 


Para kk a m asigara,— A tank built by Parakkamab&ba I. It 

connected with the KiragaAgi by the God&vari Canal.^ 

* Cv. Izxiz. 28, 57. 


was 
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Paraftgl. — The Pali name for the Portuguese, who invaded Ceylon.' 

* E.g,, Cv. xcv. 5, 96; xcviii. 80. 

Paiag&ma-vih&ra,— A monastery in Ceylon, restored by VUayabUm i*' 

‘ Ov. lx. 61. 


Patdd&rlka Sutta. — About a man of lU]agldia» an adulterer, bom as 
a peta in a dung-pit and seen by llah& Moggall&na.^ 

^ S. ii. 258. 

Paranlmmita-VasavattL — A class of devas, inhabitants of the highest 
stage of the sensuous universe (kdmahka). They are described' as 
“ beings who desire the creation of others, in order to get them into 
their power.” The Commentary* explains that the objects of their 
desires are created by other devas who know their weakness, just as a 
cook, knowing the king’s favourite dishes, will prepare them for him. 
It adds that, according to some authorities, their desires are fulfilled 
by a mere look, a smile, an embrace, but this statement is rejected by 
the ancient Commentary. 

' A. i. 210, etc.; S. v. 410, 423; | * DA. iii. 1001; ItvA. 243 f.; see also 

1). ii. 91 ; iii. 218. | MNidA. 109; PSA. 441 ; VibhA. 619. 

1. Parantapa.— King of Kosambi and father of Udena.' 

* DhA. i. 164. 

2. Parantapa. — An attendant of the king of Benares. For his story 

see the Parantapa J&taka. 

Parantapa J&taka (No. 416). — The Bodhisatta was once bom as the 
son of the king of Benares. He came to understand the speech of animals, 
and thus learned from a she- jackal whom he had offended that a hostile 
king with whom he would have to fight would march on to the city. His 
father bore him no love, and sent him to fight this king when he arrived. 
But all the citizens followed the prince, and his father, very alarmed, 
retired into the forest with his queen, his chaplain, and a servant, named 
Parantapa* and lived in a hut. When the king and the chaplain went 
for fruit, the queen, though with child by the king, sinned with Parantapa 
and instigated him to kill the king while on his way to bathe in the river. 
The chaplain watched this deed but said nothing, and on his return 
feigned to have been suddenly blinded by a snake’s breath. The queen 
bore a son, and when he was sixteen, the chaplain told him of what hod 
happened and taught him the use of a sword. Soon after, the boy killed 
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Panmtapa and retumed with his mother and the chaplain to Benares, 
where the Bodhisatta made him his viceroy. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta’s attempts to kiU the 
Buddha. Devadatta is identified with the old king.* 

> J. iii. 416.21. 


PaianUyiabliata. — One of the ambassadors sent by DevSnampiyatissa 
to Asoka.* 


^ Dpv. xi. 29, 31. 


ParappasUaka Thera. — Axi arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
was a brahmin named Sena, who, seeing Siddhattha Buddha, praised him 
in four stanzas. Fourteen kappas ago he was king four times under the 
name of Uggata.^ He is probably identical with Bhuta Thera.* 

* Ap.i. 113 f. > ThagA.i.494. 

PaMmatta, — A Brahma who was present at the Hahfisamaya/ 

^ D. 11. 260. 

Parama^thaka Sutta. — The fifth sutta of the Atthaka Vagga of the Sutta 
Nipata. It was preached in reference to the divergence of views held by 
various teachers in Savatthl. The king, on hearing of their constant, 
disputes, gave orders that a company of blmd men be collected and an 
elephant placed before them. They were then asked to touch the elephant, 
and each one described what it appeared like to him. Each described 
that part which he had touched. The king told the heretics that their 
divergent views were as unreliable as the blind men’s descriptions of 
the elephant. The Buddha, hearing of this, preached the sutta in order 
to confirm the king’s judgment. 

One should not give oneself up to philosophical speculations which 
lead nowhere and promote wrangles.' The sutta is commented Upon 
in the Maha Niddesa.* 

» SN. V8. 796-803; SNA. u, 629 ff. * MNid. 102 flF. 


PanunatUiaJotikft. — Buddbaghosa’s Commentary on the Khudda- 
kapdtha, Dhammapada, Suita Nipdta and J&taka. 

Paramatthadlpa. — Another name for the Kbemappakara^a 

Paiainatt h a d^ ^ nl .--*‘- Dhamni^ > Ma *i Commentary on the Uddnit 
Itlvuttaka» Vlmiuavatthii, Petavatthu, TheragiOift and Tberlgdttid,' It 

seems also to have been called Vlmalavyidlil.* 

‘ Gv. 60. » PX.C. 114, d. 4. 
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FUMnattbaUndu. — giammatical work on PSii, by King Eyocvi 
of Pagan. There is a 'Hkft on it by MaM Kassiva.^ 

^ Bode, op, 25. 

1 . Paramatthamaftjiisfi.— DhammapSla’s Commentary (Tlk&) on the 
Vtsuddhlmagga.^ 

» P.L.C. 118. 

2. ParamatthamafiJOsi.— An Abhidhamma treatise by Vepnllabaddhl.' 

^ Bode, op, dt,, 28. 

Paramatthavinlechaya. — A treatise on the Abhidhamma written by 
Anuruddlia of K&fielpura. There exists a ^fka on it by HftUbodhi 
Thera/ 

‘ P.L.C. 173 f.j Gv. 61. 71; Svd. 1226. 1230; Saa. 69. 


Paramannadayaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
invited Vlpassi Buddha to his house, where he served him with excellent 
food.^ 

^ Ap. i. 249. 

Paramaraja. — A king of Ayodhya (m India ?) who built a monastery, 
called the LaAkSr&map for the Elder Dhammaklttl.^ 

> P.L.C. 246. 

Paramassisa Sutta.— A conversation between S&rlputta and Jambtt- 

khftdaka on what constitutes supreme comfort.^ 

^ S. ii. 254; cp, iv. 261. 

Ptfammarapa Satta.— Hahi Kassapa explains to S&rlputta that the 
Buddha has omitted to say anything of his existence or otherwise after 
death, because such a discussion would be fruitless; but he hag taught 
of d/ukkha and its cessation, because that is fruitful.^ 

^ S. 11. 222 f. 

I. Parftbhava Sutta.— The sixth sutta of the Sntta Nipita^ preached on 
the day after that of the preaching of the Maftgala Slitta. In the latter 
the Buddha had spoken of the ways of progress; the devas then wished 
to hear how beings deteriorated, and. at their request, Sakka sent a deva 
to ask the Buddha who, thereupon, preached this discourse* It is said 
that at the conclusion of the sutta countless beings realised the TrUth.^ 

' SNA. U 169-74 
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The sutta deals with various causes which lead to the decay and cor- 
ruption of beings. Having well considered all the various ways of 
destruction, the wise man avoids them and, being endowed with insight, 
attains to happiness.' 

>• 8N. V8. 91-115. 

2* ParSbhava Sutta.— Seven conditions that bring about loss.^ 

* A. iv. 26 f. 

Parikuppa Sutta. — Five kinds of persons who lie festering (}>arikuj>pa) 
in hell: those who kill mother, father, or aiahant, maliciously draw blood 
from the Buddha, or create dissension in the Order.^ 

» A. iii. 146. 

Parlkkh&ra Sutta. — The seven requisites for the attainment of 
samddhi — the first seven stages of the Noble Eightfold Path.' 

^ A. iv. 40. 

Parijftna (or Abhlj&na) Sutta. — By not thoroughly knowing or under- 
standing the five khatidhas one is unfit for the destruction of suffering.' 

‘ 8. iii. 26 f. 

PailJ&nana Sutta. — Without comprehending and detaching himself 
fiom the all' -eye, nose, •etc. — a man is incapable of extinguishing suffer- 
ing.* 

‘ S. ir. 17. 


1. Pariftfta Sutta. — The five khandhas aie things to be understood 
{pariMeyyd dhammd)} 


» S. iii. 26. 


2. PariftfUl Sutta. — The teaching for the comprehension of all attach- 
ment: from eye and object arises eye-consciousness, the union of these 
is contact; from contact comes feeling; similarly with regard to the 
other senses,' 

» S. iv. 32 f. 

3. ParifilU (oi Addhana) Sutta. — The five indriyaSf if developed, 
conduce to comprehension of the way out.' 

‘ S. V. 236. 


ParlfiAkya Sutta. — By fully understanding body, feeling, etc,, death- 
lessness is realized.' 


* a V. 182 . 
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Parlfifieyya 8tttta.~-The All should be folly known/ 

» S. iv. 29. 


1. Parlfifieyyft Sutta. — The five khandhas should be Understood, and 
their understanding consists in the destruction of lust, hatred and 
illusion.^ 

V » S. iii. 169. 


2. Parlfifieyy& Sutta. — Preached to R&dba; the same as the above, 
with the addition that the person who has so understood should be 
called “ arahd”^ 

» S. iii. 191. 


Paritta, Paritta . — A collection of texts taken from the Khuddakapatha, 
the Anguttara Nikaya, the Majjhima Nikaya and the Sutta Nipata, 
and recited on special occasions to ward off illness and danger. The 
word “ paritta ” means protection. The Milindapanha' gives a list of 
the chief Parittas: Ratana Sutta, Khandha-paritta, Mora-paritta, 
Dhajagga-paritta, At&natiya-paritta and Afigulim&la/ To these are 
generally added, in the extant collection of Parittas, the Mafigala Sutta 
and the Metta Sutta. The word paritta first occurs in the Culla Vagga* 
in connection with the Khandha-paritta, which was allowed by the 
Buddha as a watch, a guard, a protection for oneself, for the use of the 
Order. The occasion of the delivery of this general injunction was the 
death of a monk from snake-bite. The Milindapanha states (see above) 
that the recital of the Paritta had the Buddha's express sanction. 

The collection of Parittas is, to this day, more widely known by the 
laity of Burma and Ceylon than any other Pali book, and is generally used 
in times of danger or of sickness, both individual and national. Thus, 
Sena II., king of Ceylon, made the community of monks recite the Paritta, 
and by sprinkling the water charmed with Paritta he made the people 
free from illness, and so removed the danger of plague from the country. 
He also decreed that this practice should continue every year.* 
Kassapa V. is said to have had a Paritta-ceremony performed by the 
three fraternities of monks to protect his people from danger and plague 
and bad harvest.” Bode says” that in the days of King A&onta of Burma 


» 160 f. 

* For particulars of these see s.v.; also 
Dial. iii. 185. 

» Vin. ii. 110. 

* Cv li. 80. 

^ /6td., Iii. 80; in the reoent (1935) 
epidemic of malaria in Ceylon, monks were 
taken in carts through badly aflSseted 


areas reciting the Paritta and sprinkling 
water. The ceremony is held on most 
diverse occasions such as the inauguration 
of a new house, the starting of a ioom^, 
of a new basmess, etc. For a disoussion 
on the Paritta see Dial, iii 180 ff.; also 
P.L.C. 76 f. 

* Op, cit., 4. 
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eorritpi and cynical monks used the recital of the Paritta as an easy 
means of clearing man’s guilty conscience from all wrong-doing, even 
from matricide. 

Bttddbaghosa is mentioned^ as having once attempted to compile a 
Parittatflu^thft. Geiger^ calls this a commentary on the Paritta, but 
it is more probable that paritta is here used as an adjective, meaning 
short, concise, and that what is meant is a short or concise commentary 
on the Pitakas. 

’ Tv. xxxvii. 226. ® Cv. Tra. i. 24, 3. 

Parltta8Ubh&. — A class of devas belonging to the Silbhas.^ Beings 
are born among them after attaining the third jhmm} Their life-span 
is sixteen kappas.^ 

» M. Ui. 102. * VibhA. 607. » AbhS. 23. 

Parltt&bhft. — A clash of devas included among the Abh& gods.^ They 
belongs to the plane of tL(‘ second jhana} Beings are born there by 
virtue of absorbing the idea of lesser brilliancy.* Their life-span is 
two kappas.* 

1 M. hi. 102. a M. iii. 147. 

'■i VibhA. 620. 4 A4jhS. 22. 

Parittiku^dly&ni* — A Damija chief, ally of Kulasekhara,^ 

1 CV. Ixxvi. 137, 221. 

Parittikkupdirattha.— A district in South India. It was given over 
to Colagabgara in return for his allegiance to Parakkamabfthu 

‘ Cv. Ixxvii. 9. 


1. Parinibb&na Sutta.— An account of the death of the Buddha at 
Kustnftrft, It contains the last words of the Buddha and stanzas of 
Sahampati, Sakka and Anuruddha, uttered immediately after his death. ^ 

* S. i. 167; (•?>. D. u. 156 £.; on their difference, see KS. i. 196, n. 1. 

2. Parinibbdna Sutta , — On the complete passing away.' 

^ A. iv. 254. 

Piarinda. — A Damila usurper, son of King Papdii. He ruled in Anufi* 
dbapm for three years between 433 and 460, and was succeeded by his 
youngest brother, Kbudda^Parinda/ 


Cv. xxxviH. 29. 
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Parfpa99aka Tli0ra.-*He belonged to a Sftkyan family of KapUavattlm, 

and was so called because of the completeness of bis gifts and fort>Une, 
His means allowed him to enjoy, at all times, food of one hnndsed 
essences. On hearing that the Buddha lived on very simple diet, he 
renounced the world, and, entering the Order, became an arahant. 

lie had been a householder in the time of DhammadassI Buddha and 
hadStfered various gifts at his shrine. Ninety-four kappas ago he was 
king sixteen times under the name of ThflpasOdiaia.^ He is probably 
identical with Thambhiropaka of the Apadana.* 

* Thag. vs. 91 ; ThagA. i. 190 f. * Ap. i. 171. 

Paribb&jaka Vagga. — The eighth chapter of the Majjhima Nikaya, 
containing suttas 71-80.^ 

» M. i. 481 fr. 

1. Paribbajaka Sutta. — A brahmin paribbajaka asks the Buddha how 
far the Dhamma is mnditthiko, akdliko, ehipassiko, opimyiko, and 
'paccattam veditahbo viMuh, The Buddha explains.' 

1 A. i. 157 f. 

2 Paribb&jaka Sutta.* -The Buddha visits the Paribbajakarama on the 
banks of the Sappinika and converses with a number of distinguished 
Paribbajakas— Annabbara, Varadhara, Sakuludfiyi and others. The 
Buddha tells them that there are four factors of Dhamma which no 
discerning recluse or brahmin can despise — not-coveting, not-malice, 
right mindfulness, and right concentration.^ 

1 A. ii. 31 f. 

Paribb&Jakft . — The name given to the ascetics and recluses (not other- 
wise classified) of the Buddha’s time. They were not exclusively 
brahmin. Their presence seems to have been recognized and respected 
from earlier times. Generally speaking, their creed is formulated as 
a belief in perfect bliss after death for the self purged from evil, and as 
a conviction that this bliss can be won by hrdhmacariyd^ by freedom f^m 
all evil in acts, words, aims, and mode of livelihood.' All these font 
standards of conduct were bodily incorporated in the Buddha’s Noble 
Bightfold Path, and the last of the four gave to the Ajlvakas ($.0.) their 
specific name as a separate sect. The Paribbajakas claimed to be 
identical with the followers of the Buddha in their tenets and teaching,* 
but the Buddha maintained that the two teachings were quite distinct. 
This is clearly indicated* in connection with the conversion of Siripitto 
< M. i. «4 f., H f. • 0^.. Vin. L S». 
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and HogglOiliay who were Paribbljakas under Saftjaya. The goal of 
the Paribb&jakaB was deathlessness {amata) which, to them, probably 
meant birth in the world of Brahma. Their conversion to the Buddha's 
Doctrine followed the recognition that Gotama dealt, not with eifects 
but with causes, and that he went to the root of the matter by teaching 
how casual states of consciousness arose and how they could be banished 
for ever/ 

The Paribbajakas were not ascetics except in so far as they were 
celibates; some of them were women. They were teachers or sophists 
who spent eight or nine months of (‘very year wandering from place to 
place for the })urposc of (‘ngaging in friendly, conversational discussions 
on matters of (‘thies and philosophy, nature-lore and mysticism. They 
differed very much in int(*lligence, earnestness, and even in honesty. 
Some of the views discussed in the Brahmaj&la Sutta, for instance, and 
described as those of ** Eel -wrigglers and “ Hair-splitters,'* were 
undoubtedly truly thus described. The books mention halls erected 
for the accommodation of the Paribbajakas, such as those in Mallik&’s 
park at Savatthi,^ and the Kutagaras&la {(/.r.) at Vesali. Sometimes 
special places were set a])art for them in the groves near the settlements, 
as at Ciunpft on tlie bank of lh(« Gaggara lake.*^ at the Moraniv&pa in 
Rftjagaha/ and on the banks of the SappinikS.** It was in such places 
that the Paribbajakas met each other, and in the course of their journeys 
they would visit each other in order to exchange greetings of courtesy 
and to engage in profitable discussion. The utmost cordiality seems to 
have prevailed on these occasions, intercourse and discussions were free, 
there were no restrictions of creed, caste or j)ride. Thus Dighanakha 
calls on the Buddha,® the Buddha on Sakuladayi^® and Sarabha.^^ 
Vekhanassa calls on the Buddha,'® as do Timbanika/® Vacohagotta^'® 
and Slvaka Mo{iya.'® Potaliputta calls on Samiddhi,'® Suslma on Ananda/^ 
and JambttkhSdaka on S&riputta.^® The inhabitants of the towns and 
villages, near which the Paribbajakas 8topi)ed, visited them, both to 
show their lespect and to benefit by their teachings. The names of a 
considerable number of Paribbajakas, besides those already mentioned, 
who were well known in the time of the Buddha, are given in the texts 


* Chalinera: Further Dialogues i. 
Introd. xxi. For discussions on the views 
of the Paribb&jakas as compared with 
dlose of tike Buddha, eee aleo A. ir, 3S ff., 
378; i. 316. 

* D. i. 178. 

* IM., 111 . 

’ A. T. 338. 

* im,, i 186; U. 176. 


‘ M. i. 497. 

Ibid., ii. 29; also A. ii. 176 ff. 

“ Ibid., i. 185. 

»• M. a 40. 

” S. ii. 22. 

Ibid., iii. 267. 

“ Ibid., !▼. 230. 

*• M. iii. 207. 

“S,ii.ll9. »* IMd.,iv.261. 
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(e.^., AnnabUra^ Varadtaara, etc.)/* aleo Sima^fftka*" and the Faiibba- 
jika Suelmukhi.'^ In most cases they are represented as having large 
followings, so that they were evidently regarded as distinguished 
teachers. 

A. ii. 176. ao S. iv. 26. ai S. iii. 238 f. 

Paribhutta. — A city in the time of Sikhi Buddha, where the Bodhisatta 
was born as King Arindama/ 

^ BuA. 203. 

Parima^dala Vagga.— The hrst section of the Hekhiya.^ 

‘ Vin. iv. 186-7. 

Parimuoehlta Sutta. — One who does not regard the body, etc., as '' 1 ” 
and “ mine and as ‘‘ self ** will not have a hereafter.^ 

» S. iii. 166. 


Pariy&dinna Sutta. — Two suttas on how attachments arise and on how 
they can be completely exhausted.^ 

» S. iv. 33 f. 

Pariyftya Sutta. — Followers of other teachers might aay that their 
teaching was the same as that of the Buddha regarding the five hindrances 
and the seven limbs of wisdom. But there is a method in the teaching 
of the Buddha whereby five become ten and seven fourteen. Other 
teachers cannot satisfactorily explain this method.^ 

‘ S. V. 108 f. 


Pariyesand Sutta. — On four quests that are un-Ariyan and four that 
are Ariyan.^ 


‘ A. ii. 247. 


Pari}fiha. — A niraya where all objects of the senses, even when really 
attractive, appear quite repulsive to those experiencing them.^ 

‘ S. V. 450. 

ParqUia Sutta.— Not to understand dukkha and its cessation is far 
more fearsome than to be bom in the Parildha-liiniya.^ 

» S. V. 460. 

PSftvdmpft$ha (or Parivdia).— The concluding part of the Vinaya 
Pitaka. It is a digest of the other parts of the Vinaya and consists 
n. 11 
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of ameteeu ohapters. The colophon states that the book was the work 
of a monk named IMpay probably of Ceylon. The Commentaries,^ how* 
©vor, speak of the Solasa-Parivara as having formed part of the Vinaya 
when it was rehearsed at the First Council. Perhaps the Parivaras 
correspond to the mdtikd of the Abhidhamma and were enlarged 
later on. 

> E.g,» DA. i. 17; Sp. i. 18. 

Pailvlmai|l^n& Sutta. — A monk, when pondering on dukkha, realizes 
that it is the result of birth, and he practises according to the Dhamma 
to bring about its cessation. lie ponders further and gets at the root 
cause of all things; he then realizes a state free from birth, decay, old age 
and death, and he becomes aware of its realization ' 

> S. ii. 80 flF. 

Parive^a-vihfira.— A vihara in Roha^a, built by Aggabodhi, ruler of 
Rohaoa' (Aggabodhi 6).^ 

‘ Cv. xlv. 45. 

Farbi Vagga. — The fifth chapter of the Duka Nipata of the Anguttara 
Nikaya.' 

» A. i. 70. 

1. ParlsS Sutta. — The four corrupters of a company: a monk, a nun, 
a male disciple and a female disciple, if they are immoral.^ 

' \. ii. 225. 

2. Parted Sutta. — On the three companies: the company trained in 
bombast, the company trained in enquiry, and the company trained 
according to its bent.' 

» A. 1. 285. 

3. Parted Sutta. — On the eight assemblies: khattiya, brahma^a, 
householder, samara, Catummaharajika, Tavatiipsa, Mara and Brahma. 
The Buddha visits them all and preaches to them.' 

» A. iv. 307 f. 

Parteuddha. — A king of sixty^seven kappas ago, a previous birth of 

Dussadiyaka Tkera.^ 

» Ap. i. 186. 

Parisuddha Vagga.— The thirteenth chapter of the Dasaka Nipata of 
the Afiguttara Nikdya.' 


^ A. ▼. aS 7 - 40 . 



Farisuddlia Sutta. — Eight conditiozis — ^the factors of the Noble Eight- 
fold Path-— which are absolutely pure aud which come into being only 
on the appearance of a Tathagata/ 

> S. V. 16. 

Fari$ttddbftUl&« — A class of devas included among the Abhi gods. 
Beings are born among them as a result of absorbing the idea of un- 
tarnished brilliancy.^ They belong to the plane of the third yMm,* 
and their life-span is sixteen kappas.^ 

' M. iii. 102, 147. » VbhA. 620. « AbhS. 28. 

1. Parlh&na Sutta. — S&riputta tells the monks of the qualities which 
lead to their deterioration — ^not listening to the Dhamma, not having 
clear ideas about it, not practising it, and not obtaining fresh knowledge 
thereof. He who wishes to progress should train himself to know both 
his own mind and the minds of others; he should practise introspection.^ 

» A. V. 102 ff. 

2. ParUUuia Sutta. — On eight conditions which lead to the degenera- 
tion of a learner, and their opposites.^ 

1 A. iv. 331 f. 

3. Parih&lia Sutta. — On the six stations of mastery (cha abhibhayakt- 
ndni) which prevent a monk from falling away. Seeing an object with 
the eye, he does not allow evil and unprofitable states to arise in his mind, 
memories and hopes akin to fetters that bind. Likewise with the other 
senses.' 

‘ S. iv. 76 f. 

4. Parlhftna Sutta.— A conversation between Aiianda and Bhadda at 
the Kukkttt&r&ma in Pifaliputta, regarding decay and non-decay.' 

» S. V. 173. 

Parihftni Sutta. — S&riputta tells the monks of four qualities that bring 
about ** falling ofi abundance of lust, hatred, and delusion, and want 

of wisdom in profound matters.' 

' A. ii. 143 f. 

Parosata JStaka (No. 101).— This story is analogous in all respects 

to the Paroaabasaa J&taka (g.t^.). 

Paroiata Vagga.— The eleventh chapter of the Eka Nip&ta of the 
Jatakaftihakatha.' 


> J. 1.410-24. 
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Vsras Sutta. — On three qualities essential for one who teaches others 
the Dhamma.^ 

‘ A. i. 151. 

Parosahassa j&taka (No. 99).— Once tho Bodhisatta was an ascetic 
in the Hlmftlaya, leader of five hundred ascetics. His chief disciple was 
away at the time of his (the Bodhisatta ’s) death, and when his other 
disciples asked him, just before his death, what excellence he had won, he 
answered “ Nothing,” meaning, “ insight into the nothingness of things.” 
But they did not understand, and therefore neglected to pay him the 
customary honours at his cremation. When the chief disciple returned 
and heard of this, he tried to explain matters to them, but they would 
not hearken until the Bodhisatta himself appeared from the Brahma- 
world and convinced them of their folly. “ Far better than a thousand 
fools,” he said, “ is one who, hearing, understands.” The story was told 
in reference to S&rlputta’s great wisdom. He is identified with the chief 
disciple.^ See also SarabhaAga Jataka. 

> J. i. 406 ff. 

Parosahassa Sutta. — Relates how once, when the Buddha was at 
Jetavana with twelve hundred and fifty monks, instructing them and 
inciting them by means of a sermon on Nibbana, VaAgisa, who was in 
the assembly, after obtaining the Buddha’s permission, extolled him in 
a number of verses.^ 

» S. i. 102. 


PalaAkotfa. — A locality in South India, mentioned in the account of 

LaAk&pura’s campaign against Kulasekhara.^ 

‘ Cv. Ixxvii. 68, 64, 66. 

Palandipa.— A country in South India. Viradeva was once its king.^ 

» Cv. Ixi. 36. 

Palannagara. — A village and a monastery in Ceylon. Aggabodhi A. 
built a padhdmghara attached to the monastery in honour of the Thera 

Jotipftla.^ 

* Cv. xlii 60. 

PaUyi J&taka (No. 229).~Onoe the Bodhisatta was king of TakkaslUL 
Brahmadatta, king of Benares, marched on his city with a large army, 
hoping to capture it; but on seeing the towers on the city gates, he took 
fright and fled. 

The story was told in reference to a mendicant who loved arguing. 
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He could find no one to contradict him until he came to Sftvatthi> where 
was the Buddha. Forthwith he set ofi for Jetavana ; but on seeing the 
gate-towers, he fled.^ See also Diitiya-Pal&yl J&taka. 

' J. ii. 216 flF. 

1. Palasa J&taka (No. 307). — Once a poor brahmin paid great honour 
+0 a judas tree {palasa), hoping thereby to get some benefit. One day, 
the tree sprite appeared before him in disguise and asked why he 
honoured the tree. Pleased with his answer, the sprite revealed his 
identity and helped the brahmin to obtain the treasure which lay buried 
beneath the tree. The story was related to Ananda as he stood weeping, 
leaning against the lintel, when the Buddha lay dying. The Buddha sent 
for him and told him not to grieve as his services to the Buddha would 
not be fruitless. Ananda is identified with the poor brahmin.’ 

» J. iii. 23 ff. 

2. Palasa jfitaka (No. 370). — Once the Bodhisatta was a golden goose 
living in Clttakuta. On his way to and fro from the Him&laya^ he rested 
on a paldsa-tiee and a friendship sprang Up between him and the tree- 
sprite. One day a bird dropped a banyan-seed in the fork of the palasa- 
tree from which a sapling sprang. The goose advised the sprite to 
destroy it, but he paid no heed, and by and by the banyan grew up and 
destroyed the palasa. 

The story was related by the Buddha to the monks in order to 
illustrate that sins should be uprooted however small they may be.’ 

» J. iii. 208 ff. 

Pal&savana.— A wood near Nalakapfina in Kosala. The Buddha 
stayed there,’ and it was there that the Na|akap&lia Sutta was preached.^ 
* A. V. 122. » M. i. 462. 

PaUslnfi Sutta. — One should put away what is not his — eye, ear, etc.’ 

1 S. iv. 128 f. 

Palutthagfrl. — A locality in Rohapa, the scene of two fierce battles 
against the Co|a8| in both of which they were defeated, once in the reign 
of Hahlnda V./ and again in the twelfth year of the reign of Vi|ayaUbU I.‘ 
» Cv. Iv. 28. - Ibid., Ivfii. 18. 

Paloka Sutta. — The Buddha tells Ananda that the world {hka) is so 
called from its transitory nature {pahkctdhamma). In the teachings of 
the Ariyans the world consists of eye, objects, etc.^ 

^ 8. ir. 58. 



MobbUla Slltta. — Mention is made of a sutta of this name in the 
Mtoiftfldia Jfttaka/ but no sutta has been traced by that name. The 
reference is probably to the Dhitaro Sutta (qA\). 

» ,1. i. 469. 

PallaAkadftyaka Thera.-^An arahant. He once gave a couch 
(pallanka), with cushions, etc,, to the Buddha Sumedha. Twenty 
thousand kappas ago he was king three times under the name of Su- 
va^jplbha.^ He is probably identical wdtli Uttlya Tliera,^ 

» Ap. i. 175. * ThagA. i. 202 f. 

PaUabka-vimftna-vatthu.— The story of a woman of S&vatthi who was 

married to a youth of equal rank, with w^hom she lived a virtuous life. 
After death she was born in T&vatiipsa, where Hoggall&na met her and 
learned her story.* 

* Vv. iii. 3; VvA. 128 fif. 

PaUava.— A Dami|a chief, ally of Kulasekhara.^ 

* Cv. Ixxvii. 66, 73. 

Pallavakd.— -The name of a tribe, occurring in a nominal list.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 369. 

Pallavabhogga. — A country from which came Mah&deva, together with 
four hundred and sixty thousand monks, for the foundation ceremony 
of the Maha Thdpa.* Geiger thinks the reference is to Persia.* 

» Mhv. xxix. 38. * Mhv. Trs. 194, n. 2. 


Pallavavaftka. — A harbour in Ceylon, the starting-place of the expedi- 
tionary force sent by Parakkamabihu I. against the king of Kamboja/ 

‘ Cv. Ixxvi. 46. 


Pallavavaia. — A locality in Ceylon occupied by Mftnftbhara^a in his 
campaign against Parakkamab&hu I.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxii. 178, 220. 


PaUlkavapL — A locality where Gokappa^ general of GaJabUill, was 
once defeated.^ 


* Cy. Ixx. 73. 


Pavattanl Sutta. — Beligious talk is profitable when they who teach 
the Dhamma are separately and together able to penetrate the spirit 
and the letter of the Dha mma ^ 


^ A. i. lai. 
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Favattt.^A Pacceka Buddha/ 

* M. iii. 70; MA. ii. 890. 

Pavara. — One of the five daughters of Vessava^a, appointed, with her 
sisters, to dance before Sakka/ 

‘ Vv. iii. 4; VvA. 131. 

PavfaraQa Sutta.— The Buddha was once staying at the Mlgbamir 
tup&sftda, and on the day of the pavdranu he summoned the five hundred 
arahants who were with him and asked if they had any fault to find with 
him. S&riputta, speaking for them, uttered the Buddha's praises, and the 
Buddha, in his turn, spoke of SaripUtta's greatness and of the blame- 
lessncss of the arahants. Thereupon VaAgba, also present, extolled the 
Buddha in verse.^ 

' S. i. 190 £.; also Thag. vs. 1234 ff. 

Pav&rapakkhandha. — The fourth section of the Mahavagga of the 
Vinaya Pi1».ka. 

Pavl(|ha Thera.— A brahmin of Magadha who, following his own 
inclination, became a Parlbbfijaka. His training ended, he wandered 
forth and heard of Upatissa and Kolita joining the Buddha's Order. 
Impressed by their example, he became a monk and, soon after, an 
arahant. In the time of AtthadassI Buddha, he was an ascetic named 
Narddakesava and paid homage to the Buddha. Seventeen kappas ago 
he was a king named Amittatapana.^ He is evidently identical with 
Ekadaqisaniya of the Apadana.^ 

‘ Thag. V8. 87; ThagA. i. 185 f. * Ap. i. 168 f. 

Puviveka Sutta. — Teachers of other schools teach three forms of 
aloofness : from robes, from food, from lodging. The Buddha's teachings 
give three other forms of aloofness: from immorality, from wrong views, 
from the dsavas.^ 

* A. i. 240 f. 

Pftvesana Sutta. — Ten evil results of a monk visiting the king's harem. ^ 
^ A. V. 81 ff.; cp. Vin. iv. 169. 

Pssajfha Sutta. — Five powers — beauty, wealth, kin, sons, virtue— the 
possession of which enables a woman to live at home, overpowering 
(pasapha) her husband.^ 

^ S. iv. 246. 
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1. PaaUa Satta.— Eight qualities of a monk which promote devotion 
towards him in the minds of his lay disciples.^ 

* A. iv. 346 f. 

2. PasUa Sutta. — The four best faiths: in the Buddha, the Noble 
Eightfold Path, the Dhamma, which is passionless, and the Order of 
monks.' 

* A. ii. 34 f.; cf. ibid., iii. 36 f.; quoted in Vsm. i. 293; it is found in Itv. 87. 

PasUapftsSda. — A monastic building erected in the Selantarasamuha- 
vlhara by Yasodhar&, daughter of Vijayab&hu I.' 

» Cv. lx. 84. 


Pasura. — A Paribb&Jaka. He was a great debater who wandered from 
place to place, carrying a jaw 6w-branch, which he set up where he stopped, 
challenging anyone, who wished to engage him in disputation, to dislodge 
it. When he came to S&vattbi, SAriputta^ seeing the branch, ordered its 
removal. Pasura, followed by a large crowd, went to Sariputta’s 
lodgings and had a discussion with him, in which he suffered defeat.' 
Later, he joined the Order under L&ludayi, whom he defeated in dis- 
cussion, and having returned in his monk’s robes to the dwelling of the 
heretics, he started off in these same robes to visit the Buddha and hold 
a discussion with him. But as he entered Jetavana, the deity presiding 
over the gate made him dumb, and he had to sit before the Buddha, 
unable to utter a single w’ord in answer to his questions. The Buddha 
thereupon preached the Pasura Sutta before the assembled people.* 

» r/. PatAo&ra. * SNA. ii. 638 ff. 

Pasfira Sutta. — The eighth sutta of the Atthaka Vagga of the Sutta 
Nipata. Preached to Pasura at Jetavaua. Disputants quarrel with 
each other and call each other fools ; they wish for praise and, failing to 
get it, become discontented. No one is purified by dispute.' This sutta 
is commented on in the Maha Niddesa.* 

» SN. Vfl. 824, 834. * pp. 101 ff. 

Pasenadl. — King of Kosala and contemporary of the Buddha. He 
was the son of Hahft Kosala, and was educated at TakkadU where, among 
lie companions, were the Uecbavl and the MlJUl prince 

On his return home his father was so pleased with his proficiency in the 
various arts that he forthwith made him king.' As ruler, Fasenadi 

^ DhA. i. 338; for hw genealogy see Beal: Records ii. 2, n. 3. 
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gave himself wholeheartedly to his administrative duties* and valued 
the companionship of wise and good men.® Quite early in the Buddha’s 
ministry/ Pasenadi became his follower and close friend* and his devotion 
to the Buddha lasted till his death. 

But Pasenadi’s conversion did not prevent him from extending his 
favour, with true Indian toleration, to the members of other religious 
orders. Mention is even made of a great animal sacridee which he 
once prepared, but which he abandoned on the advice of the Buddha, 
whom he sought at Mallika’s suggestion.® He frequently visited 
the Buddha and discussed various matters with him.® The whole of 
the Third Samyutta (Kosala Saqiyutta), consisting of twenty-five anec- 
dotes, each with a moral bias, is devoted to him. The topics discussed 
are many and varied. The Buddha and Pasenadi were equals in age, 
and their talks were, therefore, intimate and frank.’ On one occasion 
we find the Buddha tolling him to eat less and teaching his nephew 


2 E.g., S. i. 74, 100; the Commentary 
(SA i. 109 f.) adds that the king tried to 
put down bribery and corruption in his 
court, but his attempt docs not appear to 
have been very successful. 

* Thus be showed his favour to Pok- 
kharasftdl and Cafikl, by giving them, 
respectively, the villages of Ukkafthk 
and Opasida free of all taxes. It is 
said that his alms-halls wen* always open 
to everyone desiring food or drink (Ud. 
ii. 6). Even after becoming the Buddha's 
follower, he did not omit to salute holy 
men of other persuasions (Ud. vi. 2). 

* According to Tibetan sources, Pa- 
senadi's conversion was in the second 
year of the Buddha’s ministry (Bockhill, 
p. 49). We find the king referring to the 
Buddha, at their first meeting, as being 
young' in years (S. i. 69). Their first 
meeting and conversation, which ended 
in Pasenadi's declaring himself an ad- 
herent^ of the Buddha, are recorded in 
the Dahara'Sutta {q,v,), 

^ 8. i. 75; for details see the Mahisupina 
and Lohakumbki Jfttakas. It is said 
(SA, i. Ill) that the king fell in love with 
a woman while riding round the city; on 
discovering that she was married, tie 
Oirdered her husband to go, before sunset, 
and fetch day and lilies from a pond one 
hundred leagues away. When the man 
had gone, the king ordered the gate- 


keepers to shut the gates early and not on 
any account to open them. The husband 
returned in the evening, and finding the 
gates shut, went to Jeiavana, to seek 
protection from the king’s wrath. The 
king sptml a sleepless night owing to his 
passion and had bad dreams. When the 
brahniins were consulted they advised a 
great animal sacrifice. The story is also 
found at DhA. ii. 1 ff., with several 
variations in detail. 

^ It is said that he went three times a 
day to wait on the Buddha, sometimes 
with only a small bodyguard. Some 
robbers, knowing this, arranged an ambush 
in the Andhavana. But the king dis- 
covered the plot, of which he made short 
work. 

^ Pasenadi was extremely attached to 
the Buddha, and the books describe 
how, when he saw the Buddha, he bowed 
his head at the Buddha’s feet, covering 
them with kisses and stroking them (M. 
ii. 120). The Chinese records say (B^, 
xliv.) that when the Buddha went to 
Tavatiipsa, Pasenadi made an image of 
the Buddha in sandalwood, to which he 
paid honour. He was very jealous of 
the Buddha’s reputation, and put down 
with a firm hand any attempt on the 
part of heretics to bring discredit on 
him — e.p., in the case of SmidaiHfllltt 
(g.e.), lntheA||ldUlft8lltte(l).iii.83f.), 
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(or Uttara) a verse on the advantages of moderation, to be 
repeated to the king whenever he sat down to a meal. This advice was 
followed and the king became slim.® Pasenadi^s chief consort was 
daughter of a gHrland-inaker.® He loved her dearly and trusted 
her judgment in all things. When in difficulty ho consulted her, 
realizing that her wisdom was greater than his own.'® There is an 
account given" of Pasenadi seeking a confession from her that she loved 
him more than her own soul (aUa) as a confirmation of their mutual trust. 
But the queen was pioUs and saw into the reality of things, and declared 
that nothing was dearer to her than her own soul. Piqued by this 
answer, Pasenadi sought the Buddha, who comforted him by explaining 
the true import of Mallika’s words. On another occasion, Pasenadi 
expressed to tlie Buddha his disappointment that Mallika should have 
borne him a daughter instead of a son; but the Buddha pointed out to 
him that there was much, after all, to be said for daughters.'* 

Mallika^ predeceased Pasenadi'*; he had also other waives, one of them 
l)eing the sister of Blmbisfira,'^ and another Ubbiri (q.v,). The Kaii^a- 
katthala Sutta'® mentions two others who were sisters: Som& and 
Sakulft.'* 


the Buddha explains why Pasenadi 
honours him. For Pasenadi’s own ex- | 
planation as to why people honoured the j 
Buddha even more than the king, see 
M. ii. 123; see also A. v. 66 flF. Pasenadi 
was also jealous of the reputation of the 
Order, and if anything arose which seemed 
likely to bring discredit on it, he took 
prompt steps to have the matter remedied j 
— #.g., in the case of Kunfadhina ((/.r.) and 
Kmnlra Kassapa'i mother (( 7 .t\). Pase- * 
nadi*s palace overlooked the Aolravatl, and 
when ho once saw some monks sporting 
in the river in an unseemingly way, he 
made sure that the Buddha knew of it | 
(Vin, iv. 112). The stoiy of the blind j 
man and the elephant shows that be i 
was anxious to justify the Buddha^s I 
teaching as against that of other sects 1 
(SNA. ii. 529). . 

• S. i 81; DhA. iii. 264 f.; iv. 6 f.; [ 
^ Saipyutta Commentary (SA. i. 136) , 
Jlktes that the bowl out of which he ate 
(paiBiliogapill) was the size of a cart- 
wheel. Pasenadt was always oonscious < 
of hb own dignity-^g., the incident with 
Ohattapipi (^.v,); hut see Vin. iv. 167 f., 


which probably refers to the same 
story. 

® See h.v. MallikA for details of her 
marriage with the king. 

E.g,, ill the Asadisadana. 

“ S. i. 74. ^2 S. i. 83. 

*5 A. iii. 67. 

DhA. i. 386; Pasenadi’s relations 
aith Bimbisara were very cordial. 
Bimbisara had five millionaires in his king- 
dom— Jotiya, Jatila, Meufaka, Puppaka 
and K&kavaliyn— while Pasenadi had 
none. Pasenadi therefore visited Bim- 
bisara and asked for one to be transferred 
to him. Bimbisara gave him Dhaiiaft* 
Jaya, MeQ<)aka’B son, and Pasenadi settled " 
him in Silketa (DhA. i. 385 if.). 

M. ti. 126. 

In the Saipyutta Nik&ya (v, 361), 
the king's chamberlains, Isidatta and 
Purtua, speak of his harem. When he 
went riding in the pork he took with him 
his favourite and lovely wives on 
elephants, one before and one behind. 
Tb^ were sweetly scented— “like caskets 
of scent and their hands were aoft to 
the touch. 



It is stated that Pasenadi wished to associate himself with Jbhe 
Buddha s family so that their relationship might be even closer. For 
seven days he had given alms to the Buddha and one thousand monks, 
and on the seventh day he asked the Buddha to take his meals regularly 
at the palace with five hundred monks; but the Buddha refttS(5d the 
request and appointed Ananda to take his place. Ananda came daily 
with five hundred others, but the king was t6o busy to look after them, 
and tlie monks, feeling neglected, failed to come any more, oxily Ananda 
keeping to his undertaking. When the king became aware of this he was 
greatly Upset, and determined to win the confidence of the monks by 
marrying a kinswoman of the Buddha. He therefore sent messages to 
the Sakyan chiefs, who were his vassals, asking for the hand of one of 
their daughters. The Sakyans discussed the proposition in their Mote- 
Hall, and held it beneath the dignity of their clan to accede to it. But, 
unwilling to incur the wrath of their overlord, they sent him Vdsabha* 
khattlyft, daughter of Mahfinftma and of a slave-woman, N&gamUffS* 
By her, Pasenadi had a son Vidfi^Ahha. When the latter visited Kapl- 
lavattha, he heard by chance of the fraud that had been practised on his 
father and vowed vengeance. When he came to the throne, he invaded 
the Sakyan territory and killed a large number of the clan without 
distinction of age or sex.^’ It is said that when Pasenadi heard of the 
antecedents of Vasabhakhattiya, he withdrew the royal honours which 
had been bestowed on her and her son and reduced them to the condition 
of slaves. But the Buddha, hearing of this, related to Pasenadi the 
Katthah&rika Jfttaka, and made him restore the royal honours to the 
mother and her son. Mention is made of another son of Pase- 
nadi, named Brahmadatta, who entered the Order and became an 
arahant.^® 

Pasenadi’s sister, KosaladovI, was married to Bimbisara. Hahft^ 
kosala gave her a village in Kasi as part of her dowry, for her bath- 
money. When Alfttasattu killed Bimbisara, KosaladevI died of grief, 
and Pasenadi confiscated the Kasi village, saying that no patricide should 
own a village which was his by right of inheritance. Angered at this, 
Ajatasattu declared war upon his aged uncle. At first, victory lay with 
Ajatasattu, but Pasenadi had spies who reported to him a plan of 
attack suggested by the Thera DiianuggalukTl88a» in the course of a 
conversation with his colleague HantUatta, and in the fourth campaign 
Pasenadi took Ajatasattu prisoner, and refused to release him until he 
renounced his claim to the throne. Upon his renunciation, Pasenadi 

l)liA.i839ff.; J.i 144ff. { iXeta, owner of Jetavsna, was also 

TIiagA. i. 460; the Dnlva saya that j Paarasdi^s aon (Bpokhill, p. 48). 
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Aot only gave him his daughter Vajira in marriage) but conferred on her^ 
as a wedding gift, the very village in dispute/® 

Three years later, Vi^udabha revolted against his father. In this he 
was helped by the commander-in-chief, DlghaUrftyafa^ nephew of 
Bandhllla (q.v.). Bandhula, chief of the Mallas, disgusted with the 
treachery of his own people, had sought refuge with his former class- 
mate, Pasenadi, in Savatthi. Bandhula's wife, MalUki, bore him 
thirty-two sons, brave and learned. Pasenadi, having listened to the 
tales of his corrupt ministers, contrived to have Bandhula and all his 
sons killed while they were away quelling a frontier rebellion. Bandhu- 
la ’s wife was a devout follower of the Buddha’s faith, and showed no 
resentment against the king for this act of treachery. This moved the 
king's heart, and he made all possible amends. But Dighkarayana never 
forgave him, and once when Pasenadi was on a visit to the Buddha at 
Hedatalumpa (Ulumpa), leaving the royal insignia with his commander- 
in-chief, Dighakarayaria took advantage of this opportunity, withdrew 
the king’s bodyguard, leaving behind only one single horse and one 
woman-servant, hurried back to the capital and crowned Vidudabha 
king. When Pasenadi heard of this, ho hurried on to Rajagaha to enlist 
Ajatasattu’s support; but as it was late, the city gates were closed. 
Exhausted by his journey, he lay down in a hall outside the city, where 
he died during the night. 

When Ajatasattu heard the news, he performed the funeral rites over 
the king’s body with great pomp. He wished to march at once against 
Yidudubha, but desisted on the advice of his ministers.®® 

Pasenadi had a sister, Sumanfi, who was present at his first interview 
with the Buddha and decided to enter the Order, but she delayed doing 
so as she then had to nurse their aged grandmother. Pasenadi was very 
fond of his grandmother, and was filled with grief when she died in her 
one hundred and twentieth year. After her death, Sumana became 
a nun and attained arahantship.®^ The old lady’s possessions were given 
over to the monks, the Buddha giving special permission for them to be 
accepted.®* 

Among the king’s most valued possessions was the elephant Seta®®; 
he had two other elephants, Bhadderaka (or P&veyyaka)®^ and 
Mention is also made*®-©! a pet heron which lived in the palace and con- 
veyed messages. Tradition says*’ that Pasenadi had in his possession 

t'* J. ii. 237, 403; iv. 342 f. *3 A. iii. 346. 

M. ii. 118; MA. ii, 75.3 ff.; DhA. i. iv. 25. 

353 ff.; J. iv. 160 ff. 1 , 

ThigA, 22; a i. 97 ; A. iii, 32. J. iii. 134 f. 

•* Vin. ii. 169. « SA. L 116; J. i. 882 ff. 
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tlie octagonal gem which Sakka had given to Kusa. He valued it greatly, 
using it as his turban jewel, and was greatly upset when it was reported 
lost; it was, however, recovered with the help and advice of laaiida. 
The J&taka Commentary'” records that Pasenadi built a monastery in 
front of Jetavana. It was called the RftJaUMma, and the Buddha 
sometimes stayed there. Pasenadi's chaplain, Aggidktte had 

originally been Mahakosala’s chaplain. Pasenadi therefore paid him 
great respect. This inconvenienced Aggidatta, and he gave his wealth 
to the poor and renounced the world." Pasenadi’s minister, Santatl 
{q.v.), who was once allowed to reign for a week in the king's place as 
reward for having quelled a frontier dispute, did likewise." The king 
was always ready to pay honour to those who had won the praise of the 
Buddha, as in the case of CuUa-EkarSitaka,** or Aftgullin&U": 

on the other hand, he did not hesitate to show his disapproval of those 
who disregarded the Buddha’s teaching — e.g.^ Upananda." 

Pasenadi liked to be the foremost in gifts to the Buddha and his Order. 
This was why he held the Asadlsadftna (q.v.) under the guidance and 
inspiration of Mallika; but he was hurt when the Buddha’s sermon of 
thanksgiving did not seem to him commensurate with the vast amount 
(fourteen crores) which he had spent. The Buddha then explained to 
him that this lack of enthusiasm was out of consideration for the king’s 
minister Ki|a. When the king learned that Kala disapproved of the 
lavish way in which money had been spent at the almsgiving, he banished 
him from the court, while he allowed the minister Jupha, who had fur- 
thered the almsgiving, to rule over the kingdom for seven days." 

Pasenadi seems to have enjoyed discussions on topics connected with 
the Dhamma. Reference has already been made to the Kosala Saip- 
yutta, which records several conversations which he held with the Buddha 
when visiting him in Savatthi; even when Pasenadi was engaged in 
affairs of state in other parts of the kingdom, he would visit the Buddha 
and engage him in conversation if he was anywhere in the neighbour- 
hood. Two such conversations are recorded in the Dhammaoetiya 
Sutta (q,v,) and the Kappakatthala Sutta (q.v.). If the Buddha was not 

J. ii. 15. According to Hiouen in the royal park. Bavarl, after staying 
Thsang, Pasenadi also built a monas- there for some time, found life in a city 
teiy for Pljapatl Gotaml (Beal, Records uncongenial. The king thereupon de- 
ii. 2). I tailed two of his ministers to establish a 

DhA. iii. 241 ff.; SNA. (580) says { suitable hermitage for Bivarl. 
that Bivarl was Mahakosala’s chaplain DhA. iii 28 ff. 

and Pasenadi studied under him. When Ibid,, ii. 150 ff. 

Pasenadi came to the throne, Bavarl * Ibid,, iii. 2 ff. 
deolaied his widi to leave the world. M. ii 100. 

The king tried to prevent him but failed; ' S. i. 153 f. 

he did, however, persuade Bavarl to live DhA. iii. 188 ff. 
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aviAilabl^, he would seek a disciple. Thus the Bfthltika Sutta {q.v.) 
HcotdM a discussion between Fasenadi and Ananda on the banks of the 
Mnrotl. Once when Fasenadi was in Tora^avatthu, midway between 
tilsfita and Sftvatthl^ he heard that Khem& Theri was there, and went at 
once to visit and talk to her.®® Ehys Davids thinks*’ that Fasenadi was 
evidently an official title*® and that the king’s personal name was 
Agnidatta. He bases this surmise on the fact that in the Divyavod^a 
(p. 620) the king who gave Ukkatfhft to Pokkarasfidi is called Agnidatta, 
while in the Digha Nikaya (i. 87) he is called Fasenadi, and that 
Fasenadi is used as a designation for several kings.** The evidence is, 
however, insufficient for any dehnite conclusion to be drawn. 

According to the Anagatavaiiisa,*® Fasenadi is a Bodhisatta. He will 
be the fourth future Buddha. 

8. iv. 374 ff. watt illuminated at the time of his birth 

BvddMsi india, p. 10. (Rockhill, p. 16). 

The UdA. (104) explains Pasonadi I E.g,, in Dvy. 369, for a king of 
as paccaTUaiji paraaenam jinati ti= I Magadha and again in the Kathasarit- 
Paaenadi." According to Tibetan sources | adgara i. 268, 298. 
hb was so oallod because the whole country | J,P,T,8, 1886, p. 37. 

Vassaddhi Sutta. — On tranquillity— a conversation between Anailda 
and UdiyI.' 

1 A. iv. 465. 

Passlka Thera.— A brahmin of Kosala who, after seeing the Twin 
Miracle, entered the Order. He fell ill, but was attended and cured by 
his own people. Putting forth great energy, he became an arahant, 
and, travelling through the air to his kinsmen, he convcited them. 

In the time of Atthadassi Buddha he was a householder and gave the 
Buddha some pilakkha-iimt^.^ He is probably identical with PUakkha- 
phaladftyaka Thera of the Apadana.* 

^ Thag. vs. 240-42; ThagA. i. 365. “ Ap. i. 296; cp, ii. 410, 

Passi. — A Pacceka Buddha mentioned in a nominal list.^ 

> M. iii. 70; ApA. L 107; MA. ii, 890. 


Pahasambahula. — Thirty-one kappas ago there were three kings of 
this name, all previous births of Nlaseplddyaka Thera.^ v.l Sambahiila# 
? » Ap. i. 187. 


1. Pahitabha Sutta. — Everything must be cast away.^ 

* S. iv. 29. 
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2. Pahfttabba Sutta, — The six nioam^ must be given up by those 
who wish to achieve right views/ 

^ A. iu. 438. 

Pahflna Sutta. — The higher life (brahnhacariyd) is for the purpose of 
getting rid of the seven fetters {sant/qjandni).^ 

» A. iv. 7. 

PahftrUa. — An Asura chief. ^ Buddhaghosa says* he was one of the 
three leaders of the Asuras, the others being Vepacitti and Ribu. He 
first conceived a wish to see the Buddha on the day of the Enlighten- 
ment ; but this wish was not fulfilled Until eleven years later, when he 
visited the Buddha at Yerafija. The conversation which then took place 
is recorded in the PahftrSda Sutta (q.v.). 

‘ D. ii. 269. * AA. ii. 768. 

Pah&rida Sutta.— Preached at the Nalerupuclmandamfila in Veraflja 
where Pah&rfida (q,v.) visited the Buddha. In answer to a question, 
Paharada tells the Buddha that there are eight wonderful characteristics 
of the ocean, on account of which Asuras delight in it. The Buddha 
tells him of eight similar qualities in his own teaching and discipline, 
wherefore monks find joy in them.^ 

‘ A. iv. 197 ff. 

PahSsa. — A niraya in which stage-players are bom after death. 
Tilapu^a maintained that after death they were bom among the Pfthft- 
sadev&. The Buddha contradicts this and says that their rebirth is in 
a Niraya and not in any deva-world.^ Buddhaghosa explains* that 
Pahasa is not a special Niraya but rather a section of Avici, where beings 
suffer while wearing the form of singers or dancers. 

' S. iv. 306 f.; ThagA. ii. 156. ‘ SA. iii. 100. 

Pahlna Sutta. — The six nivdrnnas are given up by those who have 
achieved right views.' 

^ A. iii. 438. 

Pahedvatthu..-See HaheJJftvatthu. 

Pikatilidifya (or SambahuU Sutta).— Once, a company of monks, 
staying in a forest-track in Kosala, were muddled in mind, noisy and 
uncontrolled in their senses. The deva, who haunted the forest, 
admonished them, which agitated them.' 

» s. i. 203 f. 
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FikMlMOa.— A name for India.* 

^ Cv. Izxii. 186; Abhidhanappadipika 20. 

Pfntttlya. — One of the two main divisions of the Satta Vibhanga of 
the Vinaya Pitaka. It contains Vinaya rules connected with the Pati- 
mokkha, the violation of which can be expiated in some way. 

Pfteina Sutt&. — A group of three suttas, in all of which it is stated that 
just as certain rivers (e.g. Gaftga, Yamuna, Aciravat!, etc.) tend to flow 
eastward, so the monk who cultivates the Noble Eightfold Path tends to 
Nibbana.^ 

» S. V. 38 f. 


P&eiliakambav4|hi. — A monastery in Ceylon, built by DhAtUSena.^ 

^ Cv. xxxviii. 48. 

PAoinakA.- -By this name are dehcribed the Vajjiputtaka monks who 
raised the Ten Points which occasioned the Second Council.^ They were 
so called because they belonged to the East.^ 

* Mhv. iv. 47, 48. = MT. IB.'), 166. 

P&cinakhap^ar&ji.-- A district in Ceylon near Cittapabbata' in which 
was the Vettavasa-vih&ra, given by Aggabodhi II. to the Kaliflga minister 
who was ordained by Jotipala Thera.® The road to the district lay to 
the south of Anuridhapura, past the Potters* Village. The Visuddhi- 
magga® speaks of it as a prosperous place. The Anguttara Commentary* 
has a story of a monk of the vihara who was a pamsukulika and became 
an arahant. 

* Mhv. xxiii. 4; see Mhv. Trs, 165, ii. 3 '•* p. 90 f. 

and CV. Tra. i, 71, n. 2. = (jy, xlii, 48. | « AA. ii. 489; also DA. iii. 1010. 

Picinatissapabbata-vih&ra. — A monastery in Ceylon, built by Jelfha* 
ttosa and given to the monks of the five settlements.** The stone 
image set up by Dev&nampiyatissa in the Thilpftrtma was transferred to 
this vihara by Jett^hatissa.^ Hah&sena had it brought from there to the 
Abhasyagirl-vihAra/ Near the monastery was the mountain, PftoblA- 
^tbsgpabbata, where an engagement took place between son of 

Upattssa m., and SiUkaia.* Later, at the same spot, took place the 
decisive battle between Sahghatlssa and HoggalUna m.* 

* Mhv. xxxvi. 127, 129. 1 ® Cv. xli 14. 

* Ibid,, xxxvii. 14. * Ibid., xliv. 14 ff. 
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Pftelliadfpa. — An island ofi the coast of Ceylon. While on # journey 
there in order to eat jawhu-iiMit, Safighatlssa was killed by the enraged 
islanders.^ The Mahavamsa ^Ika explains* that it was situated in the 
sea ofi MaMtittba, in which case it is one of the islands between the 
north point of Ceylon and the Indian continent.* 

1 Mhv. xxxvi. 70 f. * p. 666. 3 Mhv. Tu, 261, n. 4. 


Pficinadesa, — The Eastern Province of Ceylon. It was less important 
than the Dakkhi^adesa.^ It is also called the Pubbadesa* and the 
Puratthimadesa.* 

^ See, e.gr., Cv. xlviii. 33, 41. ® E.g.^ ibid,, xlv. 21. “ Ibid,, xli. 33. 

P&cinapabbata. — A monastery in Ceylon, on the Vaftguttarapabbata, 

and built by Sdratissa/ 

^ Mhv. xxi. 6. 

Paeinavaipsa. — The name of Mount VepuUa in the time of Kaku- 
sandha Buddha. The inhabitants were called Tivari, and it took them 
four days to climb the mountain and four days to descend.^ 

1 S. ii. 190. 

Pficinavai|isa(miga)daya.— A park in the Cetiya-kingdom.' The 
Buddha visited it during his tours, and once, while staying there with 
Meghlya, the latter stopped in a mango-grove in the village of Jantug&ma, 
refusing to go any farther.* The park lay between Bdlakalopakdragdma 
and the P&rQeyyakavana.* Anuruddha, Nandiya and Klmbila were 
living there during the time of the quarrel of the monks at Kosambi, 
and the Buddha visited them on his way to Parileyyaka.* It was there 
that Anuruddha became an arahant.* Buddhaghosa explains* that the 
park was so called because it was to the east of where the Buddha 
lived (?) and it was covered with green bamboos. 

1 A. iv. 228 f. 4 Vin. L 350 f.; cp. M. i. 206 ff. 

* Ibid,, 163. ® A. iv. 228 f.; AA. i. 108. 

® DhA. i. 47. ® Ibid., ii. 766. 

P&emirima,— A monastery to the east of Anurddhapura^ built by 
Devftnampiyatlssa in the first year of his reign.^ Its site was one of the 
lesting^^places of the Bodhi-tree on the way from Jambllkola to Anuri* 
dliapani« There Mahlnda and the monks were given a morning meal, 
and Mahinda preached on the subduing of the Nagas by the Buddha.* 

^ Mhv. XX. 25. ® Ibid., xix. 34 1 
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1. M>|ala« — A dancer. He lived in a village near Benarea. One day, 
having earned some money in a fete in the city, he sat down on the bank 
of th8 river, eating and drinking with his wih^. He became drunk, and 
fastening his lute round his neck, he went with his wife down to the 
river. The water filled his lute and he began to sink. His wife there- 
upon let go of his hand and came out of the river. Seeing him about 
to drown, the wife begged of him one song wherewith to earn her living. 
He sang her a stanza to the effect that the water of the Ganges, which 
was the salvation of many, proved to be his bane. 

This story was among those related by the Bodhisatta in the Pada- 
kusalam&nava J&taka/ 

^ J. iii. 507 f. The Parupaiias made the EkaipNikas to prove their case proved 
use of this story in poking fun at the just the contrary (see Bode, op cit, 76, 
Bkarpsikas, because the texts chosen by n. 3.). 

2. P&^.— A tank restored by Parakkamabahu I.’ 

' Cv. Ixviii. 44. 


Patall.-A headsman of Uttara who visited the Buddha and questioned 
him regarding his power of magic. Several conversations he had with 
the Buddha, on various topics, arc given in the Sarpyutta Nikaya.^ 

’ S. iv. 340 ff. 

P&toll or M&napa Sutta. — A scries of discussions between Pft|all and the 
Buddha, on various topics/ 

1 S. iv. 340 fif. 

Patalig&ma, Pdfaliputta.— The capital of Magadha and situated near 
the modem Patna. The Buddha visited it shortly before his death. 
It was then a mere village and was known as Pataligama. At that time 
A]dtasattu*s ministers, Sunidha and Vassak&ra, were engaged in building 
fortifications there in order to repel the Va]J!s. The Buddha prophesied 
the future greatness of Pataligama, and also mentioned the danger of its 
destruction by fire, water, or internal discord. The gate by which the 
Buddha left the town was called Gotasiadvara, and Ae ferry at which 
he crossed the river, Gotamatlttha/ 

The date at which Pa^liputta became the capital is uncertain. 
Hiotten Thsang seems to record^ that it was ElUsoka who moved the 
seat of government there. The Jains maintain that it was ITdl|1f soU 
of Ajatasattu.* The latter tradition is probably correct as, according 
to the Afiguttara Nikaya,^ even Miqi^ is mentioned as residing at Pftta- 

1 Vin. i. 886-86; D. ii. 86 ff. I » Vin. Texts ii. 168, n, 1. 

* Beal: Kesords ii. 66 , n. 11. | « iii.57. 



liputta. It was, however, in the time of Asoka that the city enjoyed its 
greatest glory. In the ninth year of his reign Asoka’s income from the 
four gates of the city is s^id to have been four hundred thousand Icaha* 
panas daily, with another one hundred thousand for his sabhK ov 
Council.® 

The city was known to the Greeks as Palibothra, and Megasthenes, 
who spent some time there , has left a vivid description of it.® It continued 
to be the capital during the greater part of the Gupta dynasty, from the 
fourth to the sixth century a.g. Neai Patnliputta was the Kukkuta- 
rama, where monks (e.g. Ananda, Bhadda and Ndrada) stayed when they 
came to Pataliputta.^ At the suggestion of Udena Thera, the brahmin 
Ghofamukha built an assembly-hall for the monks in the city.® 

P&taligama was so called because on the day of its foundation several 
patoZi’Shoots sprouted forth from the ground. The officers of Ajata- 
sattu and of the Llcchavi princes would come from time to time to PS.ta- 
ligama, drive the people from their houses, and occupy them themselves. 
A large hall was therefore built in the middle of the village, divided into 
various apartments for the housing of the officers and their retainers 
when necessary. The Buddha arrived in the village on the day of the 
completion of the building, and the villagers invited him to occupy it for 
a night, that it might be blessed by his presence. On the next day they 
entertained the Buddha and his monks to a meal.® 

Pataliptttta was also called Pupphapura^® and Kusamapura.^^ The 
journey from Jambukola, in Ceylon, to Pataliputta took fourteen days, 
seven of which were spent on the sea voyage to Tftmalltti.^® The AsokA- 
rfima built by Asoka was near Pataliputta.^® The Buddha’s water-pot 
and belt were deposited in Pataliputta after his death.^® The Petavatthu 
Commentary^® mentions that trade was carried on between P&taliptttta 
and Suvawabhfimi. 

® Sp. i. 62. Mhv. iv, 31, etc. ; Dpv. xi. 28. 

® Buddhist India 262 f. Mbv. p. 158. 

7 M. i. 849; A. v. 341; A. iii. 67; S. v. Mhv. zi. 24. 

16 f., 171 f. I Ibid,, xxix. 86. 

® M. ii. 163. Bu. zzviii. 0. 

® Ud, viiL 6; UdA. 407 ff. I p. 271. 

— A paribbajaka; see Potaliputte, for which it is a wrong 

reading. 

Pltattpattaka-bfahiii^ brahmin of Pttallpatta. He and a friend, 
both d that city, having heard of the virtues of MaMnlga Tkm of 
MliVaBlaiaiptapi in Ceyion, came by ship to One died on 
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the way, the other went to AnurUbapuniy and from there to Robapa, 
where he took up his abode in CuUanagaragftma and visited the Elder 
in his monastery. Under him he entered the Order and became an 
arahant.^ 

1 AA. i. 384. 

P&taliputta-peta.—A man of P&taiiputta, having gone to Suvappa- 
bh&ml for trade, fell in love with a woman there, and was born after death 
as a vimana-peta on an island. After some time, the woman passed 
the island in a ship, and he managed to stop the vessel and to get her 
marooned. He lived with her for a year, and then, at her request, took 
her back to Pataliputta.' 

1 Pv. IV. 11; PvA. 271 f. 

Pftfallpupphiya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he was 
a setthi-putta who, seeing Tissa Buddha, offered him a lapful of 'patali- 
flowers. Sixty-threo ka])})as ago he was a king named Abhisammata.^ 

1 Ap. i. 122 f. 

1. P&|aUpu]aka Thera. — An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he 
carried some pdtah'-flowers on his head and offered them to Vessabhu 
Buddha.' 

' Ap. i. 224 f. 

2. P&tailpajaka Thera. — An arahant. In the past, while going from 
Bandhumati to bathe in the river, with three patoh’-flowers in his waist, 
he saw Vipass! Buddha entering the city and offered him the flowers.' 

* Ap. i. 290. 

Pd^aligimiya Vagga. — The eighth section of the Udana.' 

1 Ud., pp. 80 ff. 

1. Pitlka.— Father of Pifikaputta 

2. Pfttika. — Chief of the Vinayadharas in the time of Padumuttara 
Buddha.' 

^ Thag. i. 362, 366; but aee Ap. i. 38. 


Pipa Vagga (or Pfttiya Vagga) .—The third wd last section of the 
Dlghs Nik&ys, the first sutta of the section being the Pipks Sottn. 
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nflka Sutta. — The twenty-fourth sutta of the Dlgha Nik^ya. The 
Buddha visits the hermitage of the paribb&jaka Bbaggava at Anuplya 
and the conversation turns on the Lieebavl Sunakkbatta’s reason for 
leaving the Order. Sunakkhatta was dissatisfied because the Buddha 
would not work mystic wonders for him nor reveal to him the beginnings 
of things. Mention is also made of Korakkhattiyai Kandaramasuka and 
Pfitlkaputta, whom Sunakkhatta held in great esteem for their austerities, 
but whose spiritual development was insignificant. The Buddha is 
shown as holding the practice of miracles not entirely worthy. 

The second part of the sutta, which is a kind of appendix, deals with 
the beginnings of things.^ 

^ 1). iii. 1 ff.; for a discusaion on the sutta, see Dial. iii. 1 fP. 

Pfiflkaputta. — A naked ascetic of VesUi who went about claiming 
to have greater mystic powers than the Buddha, and thereby much 
impressed Sunakkhat|a, Patikaputta had prophesied that, after death, 
the Licchavi general AJita would be bom in Mahfi Nlraya, but Ajita 
was bom in Tfivatlipsa and accused Patikaputta of being a liar. Later, 
the Buddha visited the hermitage of Patikaputta, with a large following, 
in order to refute his claims, but Patikaputta avoided him and went to 
the Tindukhfinuparibbalak&r&ma. A message was sent to him asking 
him to come as the Buddha was at his hermitage, but Patikaputta was 
unable to arise from his seat. Thereupon, a Licchavi minister, and, 
after him, Jaliya D&rupattikantevftsl, went to fetch him, but on discover- 
ing that he could not rise, they reviled him for his boastfulness.^ 

1 D. iii. 13 ff. 

Pfttikftrftma. — A park near Vesall, where the Buddha was staying, when 
Sunakkhattay having failed to impress him as to the greatness of Koink- 
khattlya^ left the Order and went about abusing the Buddha.^ 

^ J. i. 380; cp. ibid., 77. 

P&tibhoga Sutta . — Four things against which there can be no surety: 
decay, disease, death and rebirth.^ 

1 A. u. 172; cp. iii. 64; Kvu. 467. 

Pfttlmokkha» P&timokkha. — The name given to a set of two hundred 
and twenty-seven rules to be observed by members of the Buddhist 
Order. The rules are not ethical but mainly economic, regulating the 
behaviour of the members of the Order towards one another in respect 
of clothes, dwellings, furniture, etc., held in common. In four cases out 
of the two hundred and twenty-seven the punishment for infringement 
of a role is exclusion from the Order; in all the remaining cases, it is 
merely suspension for a time. 
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The roles axe arranged in Beven sections,' corresponding very roughly 
to the degree of weight attached to their observance. The F&l/imokkha 
is not included in the extant Buddhist Canon. The rules are included, 
in the Sutta Vibhaiiga (*' sutta here meaning rule which contains 
besides the rules themselves, an old Commentary explaining them and 
a new Commentary containing further supplementary information 
concerning them. The rules are divided into two parts: one for the 
monks (Bhikkhu-patimokkha) and the other for the nuns (BhikkhunI* 
patimokkha). It is a moot point whether the rules originally appeared 
with the explanatory notes (as in the Vibhahga), the Patimokkha being 
subsequently extracted, or whether the Patimokkha alone was the older 
portion, the additional matter of the Vibhahga being the work of a sub- 
sequent revision,* It is sometimes suggested* that the original number 
of Patimokkha rules numbered only about one hundred and fifty. A 
passage in the Ahguttara Nikaya^ is quoted in support of this suggestion 
(sadhikaip diya^4^a8ikkhdpada8atam). According to this theory the 
seventy-five Sekhiya rules were added later.® The rules were recited at 
the gatherings of members of the Order* in their respective districts on 
uposaiha-A&yQ (the fourteenth and fifteenth days of the month). Each 
section of the rules is recited and, at the end of such recital, the reciter 
asks the members of the Order who are present if any one of them has 
infringed any of the rules. Silence implies absence of guilt.^ 

The word patimokkha is variously explained, the oldest explanation 
being that the observance of the rules is the face (mukham), the chief 
{parnukham) of good qualities. The Sanskritised form of the word 
being prdtimok^a, this led to a change in its significance, the completion 
of the recital being evidence that all those who have taken part are pure 
in respect of the specified offences — patimokkha thus meaning acquittal, 
deliverance or discharge. But in most contexts the word simply means 
code — ft.fl., code of verses for the members of the Order.* 


^ DhcrnmA • piifimokkha, San- 

gh&dieesA-pii^mokkha, A niyat&-p6timokkha, 
Niasagffiyap&cUtiyd-pdimokkha, PdciUiyA- 
pikfimokkha, Pafidesaniya-pdfmokkha, and 
8ekkiff&-pi4ifnokkha. 

* For a discussion of this, see Vm. i. 
Introd. xvi; liSW : P&li. Lit. 2 k. ; Hastings : 
EncydCfpndia under P&timokkha. 

* Law; op. ett,, p. 2. 

* i. 231, 232. 

* See Law; op. ci/., 19 f.; Law's argu- 
ment, however, that the P&timokkha 
mlM were among the texts not recited 
at the First Council, is due to a wrong 


understanding of the SNimangala VilSsinI 
passage (i. 17). 

* The Uposailia-khandha of the Mah&- 
vagga (Vin. i. 101-36) gives details of the 
procedure at these gatherings. 

^ This practice of mterrupting the 
recital seems to have been changed later 
(see Vin. ii. 240 if.) even though the old 
formula, asking the members to qwak, 
oontmued as a part of the recital. 

* For a detailed account of the 
mokkha rules see Law: PUi LHeratu^, 
49 ff. 
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PlpnokUia Satta. — A monk asks the Buddha for a brief teaching. 
The Buddha tells him that he should dwell in the self-control of the 
Pft^lmokkha, well equipped in his range of practice (Searngoemamii/ipa/mo), 
seeing danger in the minutest faults and undertaking the precepts. Thus 
will he be able to develop the four satipatfliSma.^ 

1 S. V. 187. 

Pft^okkhathapana-Khandala.— The ninth chapter of the Culla 
Vagga of the Vinaya Pifaka. 

P&timokkhalekliana. — A book for Vinaya students, by fiinavara.* 

^ Bode, op ciU, 67. 

Pfi|lmokkliavisodbanI.— A commentary by SaddhammalotlpMa.* 

^ Gv. p. 64. 

P&tihftriyakath&. — The sixth chapter of the Pannavagga of the Paji- 
sambhidamagga. 

P&|ihlnisaftfiaka Thera. — An arahant. In the past he had seen the 
miracles attending the entry of Padumuttara Buddha into his city and 
marvelled thereat.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 392. 

Pithika (P&{hiya). — An Ajivaka of Sftvatthi. He was looked after by 
a woman of Savatthi who, hearing one day her neighbours praise the 
Buddha, wished to invite him to her home. Pathika dissuaded her 
from so doing; but one day, unbeknown to him, she sent her son to invi^ 
the Buddha. The boy called at Fathika^s hermitage on the way, and 
the ascetic tried to dissuade him from going. Failing to do so, he told 
him not to tell the Buddha where to find the bouse, hoping that thus 
they would be able to eat themselves all the food prepared for the 
Buddha. The boy did as he was told, and the next day ho and Pifhika 
hid in a room at the back of the house. The Buddha came, and, after 
the meal, thanked the woman. But when Pathika heard her applaud 
the Buddha’s sermon, he could no longer forbear and rushed f<MPth to 
abuse her.^ 

1 JfhA. i. 376 ff. 

niitan.-A monastery in Ceylon, restored by ^)8jr*bUni L* 

» Cr.br. 66. 
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ntlMnilti.-~See nvejrjrakl. 

Mgit tntte. — ^Few are they who abstain from taking life, more numerous 
they who do not.^ 

‘ S. V. 468, 

1. FiviSutta. — Just as whatsoever creatures adopt the four postures 
do go in dependence on the earth, so does a monk develop the seven 
bojjhaiigaB, dependent on virtue.^ 

1 S. V. 78. 

2. PftigA Sutta. — Supposing a man were to collect all the grass^ sticks, 
etc., in Jambudlpa, and after making sticks of various sizes were to 
impale on them all the creatures of the ocean, creatures of all sizes, even 
so a majority of the minute animals would remain free, being too small 
to be impaled. Even thus widespread is the ruin of things, yet from 
such widespread ruin will be saved those who have the gift of realizing 
the Four Noble Truths.^ 

1 S. V. 441. 


Pttapata. — A locality in South India, mentioned in the account of the 
campaigns of Laftk&pura.' 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 224, 234. 


Pdtila Sutta. — The worldlings speak of a bottomless pit {pdtdla) in the 
mighty ocean. But the real pdtdla is painful bodily feeling, which brings 
about weeping and wailing and lamentation.^ 

* S. iv. 206 f. 

Pdtl Sutta. — Dire are gains, favours and flattery. They tempt even 
a man, otherwise incorruptible, to lie for the sake of a silver bowl filled 
with gold dust, or a golden bowl filled w'ith silver dust.^ 

1 S. ii. 233. 

Pitl]iiokkha.~See PafimokUia. 


Pfttubhava Sutta. — Six things, the manifestation of which in this 
world is rare.^ 


1 A. iu. 441. 


PittanaUfira, — A fortress in South India, once occupied by Jagadvi- 


1 Cv. Ixxvi 304, 306; Ixxvn. 71. 
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PUafijali Jttaka (No. 247).— Brahmdatta, king of Benatea» bad a aon 
PUafljall, who was an idle loafer. When the king died, the courtiers, 
headed by the Bodhisatta who wae the chaplain, went to test him^ At 
ever 3 rthing the boy sneered with a superior air, whether it were right or 
wrong; and the Bodhisatta was made king in his stead* 

The story was related in reference to LI}lliUyI» who once curled his lip 
in scorn when the two chief disciples were praised. L&lud&y! is identified 
with Padanjali.' 

1 J. ii. 263 f. 

P&dapftvara. — Seven kappas ago there were four kings of this name, 
previous births of Sattapadumlnlya Thera.^ 

1 Ap. i. 264. 

Pfidapithiya Thera. — An arahant. In the past he made a footstool for 
the seat of Sumedha Buddha.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 400. 

1. Pfidapfijaka Thera. — An arahant. In the past he scattered seven 
jasmine-flowers on the feet of Siddhattha Buddha. Five kappas ago he 
was king thirteen times under the name of Samantagandha (Samanta* 
bhadda).^ He is probably identical with Uttlya Thera? 

^ Ap. i. 141 f. > ThagA. i. 126. 

2. Pfidaptijaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he was 
a kinnara who, seeing Vipassi* Buddha, gave him sandalwood, tagara and 
other perfumes.^ 

1 Ap. i. 240. 

PSdaloIa-Brahmadatta.— King of Benares. He loved dancing, and 
had three houses in which young, middle-aged, and old women danced 
respectively. One day he passed from one house to the other, -and 
though the dancers put forth all their skill, the king failed to find satis* 
faction. Realizing that this discontent was the result of his craving, 
he left the world, developed insight, and became a Pacceka Buddha. 
His verse is included in the Khaggnvisftna Sutta? 

1 SN. VB. 61; SNA. i. 113 f.; ApA. i. 168. 

Pfidlyattha. — A district, the birthplace of JotUfisa Tbera? u.Z. Pin!- 
yattha. 


1 ThagA.L2d4. 
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Hdobria.— A tank built by Dhitusena.’ 

* Cv. xxxviiL 60. 

Ptoadhidiyaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
gave a couch {pariadhi ?) to a forest-dwelling sage. Seventy-seven kappas 
ago he was eight times king under the name of SuySna.^ 

1 Ap. i. 208 f. 

Pdniya Jfttaka (No. 469). — The story of how six persons became 
Pacceka Buddhas by feeling remorse for sins committed and by develop- 
ing supernatural insight. The Jataka derives its name from the first of 
these) who was a villager of Kasi. He went with his friend into the fieldS) 
each carrying a flask of water. From time to time they drank, but the 
first drank out of the other’s flask, wishing to save the water in his own. 
In the evening remorse seized him, and as he stood reflecting on his 
wickedness he became a Pacceka Buddha. 

The Pacceka Buddhas met at Nandamulapabbhfira and together visited 
the king of Benares who was the Bodhisatta. On hearing their stories 
he renounced the world, and, in spite of the eflorts of his consort to stop 
him, became an ascetic. 

The story was related in reference to five hundred householders of 
S&vatthi who became monks. They lived in the monastery but indulged 
in thoughts of sin. The Buddha sent Ananda to summon them, and 
admonished them saying that no matter how small a sin it was, it must 
be checked.^ The queen consort of the story was Rabulam&t&. 

^ J. iv. 113 ff. 

P&niyadv&ra.~One of the gates of Pulatthipura erected by Parakka- 
mabUiu I.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxiii. 162. 

Pftpa Vagga. — The ninth section olthe Dhammapada. 

Mpa Sutta. — The wicked man is he who takes life, steals, etc., and is 
of malicious heart ; more than wicked is he who encourages others in 
these things. Just so with the good and the more than good.^ 

i A. ii. 222 f. 

Pipaka.— A monk who, believing that his name was of ill omen, 
wished to change it. The Buddha preached to him the HtanaaMdlll 
Jfttaka (g.u.) to show that a name has no importance,' 

' J, 1, 401 f. 
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h Mpa9ltai Sutto. — The shopkeeper who neglects his duties at 
early dawn, at midday, and at eventide, does not prosper; nor does the 
monk who similarly neglects his duties/ 

^ A. i. 116. 

2. Pftpaplka Sutta. — The shopkeeper who is shrewd, supremely capable, 
and who inspires confidence, soon attains to greatness and increase of 
wealth ; a monk will in like manner attain to spiritual deyelopment.^ 

1 A. i. 116 f. 

Pftpadhamma Sutta« — On the man who is wicked by nature and the 
one who is more than wicked; also on him who is of goodly nature and 
the one who is more than goodly/ 

^ A. ii. m 

Pftpanlv&rlya Thera.— An arahant. In the time of PlyadassI Buddha 
he had cleaned the cloistered walk of the Buddha and shown great 
exertion in the fulfilment of religious practices. Eleven kappas ago he 
was a king, named Aggideva.^ 

1 Ap. i. 212 f. 

P&y&g&. — A class of Nagas.^ The Commentary explains* that they 
lived in Payigapatit(hftiia. 

1 D. ii. 268. • DA. ii. 688. 

Pftybadiyaka Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
offered a bronze bowl filled with milk-rice to VipassI Buddha. Forty-one 
kappas ago he was a king named Buddha.^ He is probably identical 
with VaeohapUa Thera.' 

^ Ap. i. 157. * ThagA. i. 159 f. 

PdyftsL — A chieftain (rajaMa) of Setavyi» who lived on a royal domain 
gifted by Pasenadl. He held the view that there was no world other 
than this, no fruit of actions and no rebirth. But after a discussion with 
Kfimara-Kassapa, who was staying in the Siqisap&vana near by, he was 
convinced of the error of his views. Thereupon he instituted an alms- 
giving to all who sought his generosity. The gifts were, however, coarse 
and unpalatable. A young brahmin named Uttara^ who came to the 
almsgiving and was passed over, spoke scornfully of the gifts. Hearing 
of this, Pay&si appointed him to supervise the distribution* After death, * 
Payfisi was bom among the OitnmmaMri|ika gods while Uttara was 
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bom in Ttrstiipn. Oavampstl met Payasi in the deva-woild, and Payaai 
iaatnioted him to teach men to give their gifts with thoroughness and 
with their own hands.^ Payasi-deraputta was also known as Serbakn* 
devi^pilttft because he lived in the Serisaha^vlmSna. For details see 

8«liiiih»4eviWuttB. 

‘ D. ii. 316 ff.; VvA. 207 f., 381 f. 

Vagga. — The sixth chapter of the Vimanavatthu. 


Piyftsi Sutta . — The twenty-third sutta of the Digha Nikaya. It 
contains a discussion on rebirth and karma between P&ySsl and Kum&ra- 
Kassapa in the Siipsap&vana at Setavy&/ The incidents mentioned in 
the sutta took place, according to Dhammapala,‘ after the Buddha’s 
death and the erection of thupas over his relics. 

I D. ii. 316 ff. 2 VvA. p. 297. 

Pftra Sutta. — The Buddha teaches of the further shore (beyond 
samsara) and the path leading thereto.^ 

^ S. iv. 369. 

P&ragaAg&. — The region beyond the Ganges,’ to be exiled into which 
was a great punish ment.‘ 

' E,g., J. ii. 333; vi. 427. 2 gjj, pp, 32 , 47. 


Pftraga. — A class of devas.^ 

1 D. ii. 260. 

P&ramimahisataka. — A Pali poem of one hundred verses, in twelve 
sections, dealing with the ten pdramitdy written by DbanunaUtti 
Saftgharftja. The poem is based on the Jataka and the Cariya Pitnka.^ 

1 PX.C. 242. 

PbftlM.— The first of the two divisions of the Sutta Vibhafiga of the 
Vinaya Pi^ka. 

PirftJikiiHUiifa. — The first chapter of thi^ P&r&jika. 

PirIJikQddesa. — The third of the five divisions of the Patimokkha. 

PIripato litoka.— See Ronuka Jttaka. 
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Piiftyana Vagga« — The fifth and last division of the Sutta Nip&ta/ 
It consists of sixteen suttas preceded by an introduction of fifty*six 
Vatthugatha. The Vatthugatha describe how Bftvarl {q.v,) first heard 
of the coming of the Buddha from a devotee and sent sixteen of his 
pupils to visit the Buddha and find out if his claims to Enlightenment 
were true. A description of the route taken by them is also given. The 
sixteen suttas give the questions asked by Bavarl’s disciples and the 
answers given by the Buddha. The Culla Niddesa cozoments on the 
sixteen suttas, but makes no mention of the Vatthug&tha. Perhaps, at 
one time, the Khaggavis&na Sutta (q.v.) was attached to the Paxayana 
Vagga. The Parayana Vagga is mentioned in the Afiguttara Nikaya* 
and in the Samyutta Nikaya,’ which is evidence of its having been one 
of the oldest collections. The Parayanaka-Samiti is among the incidents 
represented in the Maha Thfipa/ It is said^ that at the end of the 
discourses contained in the Parayapa Vagga, fourteen crores of beings 
realized nibbana. 

Buddhaghosa says* that the Parayana was so called because it leads 
to nibbana {nibbdnasa'hkhdtam fdram ayamto Parayana ti laddhavo* 
hdram dhammarp), 

1 SN. vfl. 976 flF. I * Mhv. xxx. 84. 

^ A. i. 133, 134; ii. 46; iv. 63. I ° E.g., AA. i. 67. 

8 S. ii. 49. I « AA. ii. 717. 

P&T&yana Sutta.— The Buddha teaches the goal (pdrayana) and the 
path leading thereto.^ 

1 S. iv. 373. 

P&rSyanlkabrShma^a.— The name given to the sixteen disciples of 
B&varl Each of them had one thousand followers. At the end of 

the suttas contained in the Par&yana Vagga, they all expressed their 
desire to join the Order, and the Buddha ordained them by the “ ehi~ 
bhikkhu-pahbajjd/^^ 

1 Sp. i. 241. 

Pfiripara. — The name of a family. See Pftraparlya. 

PSripariya Thera. — An arahant. He was the son of a very eminent 
brahmin of Uvatthl, and was so called because the name of his family 
was Ptrftpara. One day he went to Jetavana to hear the Buddha preach, 
and the Buddha, seeing him/ preached the Indriyabhivanft Sutta.^ After 

^ This probably refers to M. iii. 298 ff., , The sutta, however, was preached at 
which deals with the views of the ' Kajafigsli and not at Savatthi, the 
brahmin teacher Pirisarlya, and then ' questioners being Uthura, a pupil ^ of 
gives the method of developing the PSr&sariya, and Aliatida. See Brethren 
indriyas as taught in the Ariyan Yinaya. 296, m 1. 
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leamiag the sutta, FSiSpariys pondered on ite meaning and w<m a»haat' 
ship.* The Theragatha* contains a number of verses spoken by Pari- 
paiiya after the Buddha’s parinibbana and immediately before his own 
death. 

* TJiag. V 0 . 726 ff.; ThagA. ii. 17 f. ^ vs. 920-48; ThagA. ii. 74 ff. 

Pftrftsara. — The name of a family. See P&r&sariya. 

1. Pfir&sariya Thera.— A brahmin of R&]agaha» expert in the three 
Vedas. He belonged to the family of P&r&sara, hence his name. He 
was a teacher of many brahmins up to the time of his witnessing the 
miracles attending the Buddha’s visit to Rajagaha. Thereupon he 
joined the Order and shortly after became an arahant. 

In the time of Piyadassi Buddha he was a hunter, and while hunting 
in the forest, he saw the Buddha in meditation, and erected a hut over 
him, covering it with lilies. For seven days he renewed the supply of 
flowers. On the seventh day a large concourse of humans and devas 
assembled to hear the Buddha preach. The hunter listened to the 
sermon, and was born after death in the deva-world.^ He is probably 
identical with Padumakut&gariya of the Apadana.* vl P&rapariya. 

1 Thag. V8. 116; ThagA. i. 229 ff. * Ap. i. 326 ff. 

2. Pfir&sarlya. — A brahmin teacher mentioned in the IndrlyabUvani 
Sutta. Ho is said, by his pupil Uttara^ to have taught that those who 
have developed their indriyas could neither see forms with their eyes 
nor hear sounds with their ears.^ He is perhaps identical with PSr&- 
parlya Thera. 

^ M. iii. 298. 

3. Pftrfaarlya.— A brahmin teacher of TakkailUi mentioned in the 

CttUnandlya Jfttaka.' 

1 J.U 202. 

4. P&risariya. — The Bodhisatta bom as a teacher of TakkaslUL^ His 
family name was Parasariya.* ^ For details see the Dhonasttha Jttaka. 

^ J. iii. 160. » Ihid., 161. 

nrikl,PirL-A bunter’s daughter, wife of Dukfllaka aad mother of 
SavaWMlma (the Bodhisatta). 

For details see the SiiBA Jttatal. PftrikS was a former birth of 

BhaUi KivUiiiL* 
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PtaleehattalaL-— ^ tree in Tftvatiqisa, which grew in the NudBMvaaa 
as the result of the Kovildra-ttee planted by Ibgha outside the Sttdbam- 
mtsSUk It is one hundred leagues in circumference and at its foot is 
the Fa^jiukambalasafisanaJ The Ctttapi|all in the Asura world conre* 
sponds to the P&ricchattaka in Tavatiipsa» but the flowers are different** 
The colour of the flowers is visible fifty leagues away, while their perfume 
travels one hundred leagues. The devas eagerly watch each stage of 
development of leaf and flower, and each stage is marked by great 
rejoicings.® When the flowers are fully open they shine like the morning 
sun. They are never plucked; a wind arises and sweeps away the faded 
flowers and scatters fresh ones on the seats of Sakka and the other gods 
of Tavatimsa. The bodies of the devas are completely covered with the 
sweetly scented pollen, making them resemble golden caskets. The 
ceremony of playing with the flowers lasts four months.* The Paricchat- 
taka is one of the seven trees which last throughout the kappa.® 

The Paricchattaka is generally described as a Kovilara.® It is also 
called the Parijata, the Sanskrit name being Pariyatra ’ 

1 DhA. 1. 273. * AA. ii. 730 f. ^ AA. i. 264. 

^ Ibid., 280 ; 8NA, 485 « E.g., VvA. 174. 

3 A. IV. 117 f. ’ E.g„ Dvy. 184, 196, 219. 

P&ricchattaka Vagga. — The third chapter of the Vimana Vatthu. 

Piriechattaka-Vim&na Vatthu.— Once a pious follower of the Buddha, 
living at Sfivatthly invited the Buddha to a meal and showed him great 
honour. A woman who had gone to Andhavana to gather firewood 
picked some asoka-flowers on the way, and, passing the Buddha, gave 
them to him and worshipped him. She was born after death in T&va* 
tiipsa and questioned by Moggall&na.^ 

1 Vv. iii. 10; VvA. 172 ff. 

Pftrleohattaka Sutta.— Just as the devas in Tftvatiqisa rejoice on seeing 
the P&rleehattaka tree gradually growing and putting forth flowers, and 
hold celebrations at each stage, so do they rejoice when the householder 
leaves the world and joins the Order, finally attaining to nibb&na. His 
fame spreads from world to world, even up to the Brahma-world.* 

The Butta was evidently also known as the PMeohattakupaiwa.* 

1 A. iv. 117 ff. * AA. i 32; MA. 1 14. 

PSiilenmf PlrD^ifyaka.— A town {mgara) near KosamUL When the 
Buddha found that he could not pemuade the KowiiU monks to refrain 
from quarrelling, he left Eosamb! alone and unattended, and pasaittg 
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thvoogli BUaUoQaUragSma and P&elnavaqisadiya^ went to PaxileTyaka, 
whex^ be stayed at the foot of Bhaddasftla in the RakkUtavanasaQ^. 
There a certain elephant who, finding communal life distasteful, had 
left his herd, waited on the Buddha, ministering to all his needs. From 
F&rileyyaka the Buddha went on to S&vatthl.^ This was in the tenth 
year after the Enlightenment.^ The Commentaries’ say that tihe 
elephant's name was Parileyya, and describe in vivid detail the perfect 
manner in which he looked after the Buddha, omitting nothing, even to 
the extent of finding hot water for his bath. There was also there a 
monkey who offered the Buddha a honeycomb. Soon after, the monkey 
fell on a tree-stump and died and was born in T&vatlqisa. Later, when 
Ananda came with five hundred others to invite the Buddha to return 
to Savatthi, Parileyyaka provided them all with food. He died of a 
broken heart when the Buddha left the forest, and was born in Tavatiipsa 
in a golden palace, thirty leagues high, where he came to be known as 
Pftrlley^ka-devaputta. 

This elephant is identified with the elephant of the Bhisa Jfttaka/ 

» Vin. i. 362 f.; S. iii. 96j Ud. iv. 6; E,g., T)hA. i. 48 ff.; iv. 26 fF. UdA. 

J. iii. 489; M. i. 320. 250 f.; see Thomas, op, cU., 117 n. 

* BuA., p. 3. I * J. iv. 314. 

Pftrileyyaka Sutta. — When the Buddha was staying in a forest near 
P&rileyya, some monks asked Ananda to take them to him. This he did, 
and the Buddha, reading the thoughts of certain monks, preached a 
sermon on the destruction of the asams by the full realization of imper- 
manence and the absence of any self.^ 

^ S. iii. 95 ff. 


P&rivftsika Khandha. — The second section of the Culla Vagga of the 
Vinaya Pitaka. 

Plropapft. — The name given to one of the two parties of disputants 
in a controversy which arose in Burma in the eighteenth century, regard- 
ing the manner in which the robe should be draped by Buddhist monks. 
The Parupanas held that both shoulders should be covered, while their 
opponents, the Kkamstkas^ maintained that it was sufficient to drape 
one shoulder.^ 

^ For a fairly Ml aooount of the controversy, see Sas. pp. 117 ff. 


PUa.— See Oiillaplla» MahdpUa, and Cakkhnpfiia. 
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PiUkspSsUft. — A building erected by Kassapa V.' 

1 Cv. lii. 66; see also Cv. Trs. i. 168, n. 8. 

1. PUita (P£lika).— Nephew of Cakkhup&la. When CullapUap brother 
of Cakkhupala, heard of the latter’s blindness, he sent Palita to fetch 
him, and, in order to protect him from danger on the way, had him 
ordained before he set forth. While returning with Cakkhupala, Palita 
heard the song of a woman collecting firewood, and, making some excuse, 
left Cakkhupala and had intimacy with her. When Cakkhupala heard 
what had happened, he refused to go any farther with him.^ 

1 ThagA. i. 197 f. 

2. P&lita. — A rajakumara of Sumaflgala city. He and his friend, 
Sabbadassi, son of the chaplain, visited the Buddha Plyadassi and enter- 
tained him for seven days, after which they entered the Order, becoming 
arahants in due time. Later, they became the chief disciples of Piya- 
dassl Buddha.^ 

^ Bu. xiv. 20; BuA. 176; ,T. i. 39. 

3. P&lita. — The constant attendant of Mafigala Buddha.^ 

i Bu. vi. 23; J. i. 34. 

4. Palita. — A Naga-king in the time of Padumuttara Buddha, a previous 
1)irth of R&hula 

^ iSA. iii. 26; MA. ii. 722, 1023; but sec At AA. i. 143 bin name is given as 
iSNA. i. 341, where he is called Sabkha. Pathavindhara. 

P&limuttaka-Vinayavlnicchaya.— See Vinayavlnlcchaya. 

P&B.— See Hahap&li and Suvap^ap&li. 

P&V&. — A city of the Mallas which the Buddha visited during his last 
journey, going there from Bhogag&ma and stopping at Cunda’s mango- 
grove. 

Cunda lived in Pava and invited the Buddha to a meal, which proved 
to be his last.^ From Pava the Buddha journeyed on to KusiBirft, 
crossing the Kakkat|h& on the way.^ According to the SaAgltl Sutta,* 
at the time the Buddha was staying at Pava, the Mallas had just com- 

^ It WM on this occasion that the Pava to Kosinira is mentioned several 
Gaoda Slltto (1) was preached (SKA. i. times in the booksr-e^^., Vm. ii. 284; 
169). D. tL 162. 

^ 1>. ii. 126 ff.; Ud. viii. 5; the road from ^ q,v, 

n. 
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plated theii new Mote-hall, Ubbhafaka, and, at their invitation, the 
Buddha consecrated it by first occupying it and then preaching in it. 
After the Buddha had finished speaking, Sftriputta recited the Sahglti 
Sutta to the assembled monks. 

P&vi. was also a centre of the Nigapthas and, at the time mentioned 
above, Klgaptha N&thaputta had just died at Pava and his followers were 
divided by bitter wrangles.^ Cunda Samapuddesa was spending his 
rainy season at Pava, and he reported to the Buddha, who was at S&ma- 
gima, news of the Niga^thas’ quarrels.® 

The distance from Pava to Kusinara was three gavutas. It is said® 
that on the way between these two places, the Buddha had to stop at 
twenty “five resting-places, so faint and weary was he. 

Mention is made in the Udana’ of the Buddha having stayed at the 
Ajakapftlaka-eetiya (q.v.) in Pava. This may have been during a previous 
visit. 

Afttr the Buddha’s death, the Mallas of Pava claimed a share in his 
relics. Dopa satisfied their claim, and a thupa was erected in Pava 
over their share of the relics.® 

The inhabitants of Pava are called Paveyyaka (q.v.), Pava was the 
birthplace of Khap^asumana (q.n.). 

< D. iii. 210. » UdA. 403. ’ i. 7. 

» Ibid,, 117 f.; M. ii. 243 f. 8 p). ii. 107 . Bu. xxviii. 3. 

1. PSvarika, P&v&riya. — A king. When Paficap&p& (q.v.) was sent 
down the river by her husband Baka, Pavariya rescued her and took her 
as his wife. Baka, hearing of this, threatened war, and it was arranged 
by the ministers of the two kings that Pancapapa should live as the wife 
of them both, spending one week in the house of each.^ 

1 J. V. 443 f. 

2. P&v&rika.— A setthi of Kosambi, friend of Gboslta and Knkkuta. 
When these three went to Savatthi to invite the Buddha to Eosambf, 
they erected three monasteries to accommodate the Buddha and his 
monks. The one built by Pavarika was in his Mango-grove (ambavana) 
and is referred to as Pftvirlkfaiiiia and PftvbrQcambavaiia.^ 

^ DA i. 319; AA. i. 234 f.; MA. i. 541 ; DhA. i. 203 ff. 

3. Pftvirika.— See I>ti8$api?lrika. 

h Pivirfkambavaiia.— The Mango-grove of Plvliika (y.v.) of Ko* 
•ambL 
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2. PivftrlkMIllMmuia.— A Mango-grove at MUMriA where the Buddha 
stayed when on a visit there.' It was there that he preaehed the 
Kevatfa Satta, the SampasManiya Sutta and the Upill Sutta. Among 
those who visited the Buddha there are mentioned Kevaftfha, Vplll* 
gahiqiafl and Adbandhakapatta.* 

The grove belonged to a setthi named Pftvifika, who is distinguished 
from the setthi of the same name at KosambI by being described as 
Dossap&virika.* (i P&vSrlka the milliner, g.v.). 

‘ E.g., D. ii. 81. ® E.g., DA. ii. 873; MA i. 640; SA. ui. 

^ For details see s.v. 169. 

P&v&rlk&rftmae— See P&v&rika (2). 

P&veyyaka.— An elephant. Sec Baddhenka* 

Pdveyyaka Sutta.~See Tiipsamatta Sutta* 

Pdveyyaka. — The name given to the inhabitants of Pava — e.y., 
Paveyyaka Malla.^ Pava was evidently a centre of Buddhist activity 
even during the lifetime of the Buddha, and mention is made of Paveyyaka 
monks in the Vinaya.* During the time of the VaJJlputta heresy, it was 
the Paveyyaka who upheld the true doctrine, their leaders being RevatUp 
Sambhata-S&pavftsip Tasa Kakap^akaputta and Sumana.’ In this 
connection the Paveyyaka are also described as ** Paochimlkd ** in 
opposition to the Vajjiputtakas who are called ** PftcInaU.” It is 
explained^ that the Paveyyaka were called Pacchimika ” because they 
lived to the west.® 

The Burmese MSS. seem to spell Paveyyaka as Patheyyaka, 

‘ E.g,g D. ii. 166. « E,g.g MT. 166. 

* E.g,g Vin. i. 263. I ® West of Kosala, according to Bud- 

® Ibid,, ii. 301 ff.; Mhv. iv. 17 ff. 1 dhaghosa, on Mahavagga (vii. 1.). 

Pdsa. — A locality in South India, captured by Ladkdponu^ 

1 Ov. Ixxvi. 236. 

1. Pftsa Sutta. — Preached at the Migadaya in latpatana* The fiuddha 
tells the monks that he realized supreme emancipation by means of 
yonkomamsihara, and asserts that he is free from Mara’s snares.^ 

1 S. i. 106. 

2. Plia Sutta.— Flreached at Islpatana. The Buddha declares that he 
is free from all snares, both celestial and human, and admonishes the 
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monks to wander about for the good of the many. He himself was going 
to Soninlgama in UruveU to preach.^ 

1 S. i. 106. 

PSsartsi Sutta.— Another name for the Ariyapariyesani Sutta 

^ See also MA. ii. 740. 

PftsiQa Sutta. — Once when the Buddha was in GlJJhakuta on a dark 
and rainy night, M&ra sent many rocks crashing down in order to 
frighten him, but the Buddha was quite calm.’ 

1 S. i. 109. 

Pfts&paka-eetiya. — A shrine near R&Jagaha, where the disciples of 
B&varl met and questioned the Buddha.^ The Buddha went there from 
Sftvatthiy knowing it to be the l)est place m which to meet them. Bavari's 
disciples followed him thither. The cetiya was originally a shrine 
dedicated to some divinity (devatthdna) and built on a great rock, hence 
its name. Later, it was converted into a vihara for the Buddha, being 
within easy reach of the town. Sakka built there a great hall (man^apa) 
for the Buddha.® This hall was evidently behind the cetiya (pitthi- 
pdsdrie).^ 

1 SN. vs. 1013. 2 SNA. 583, 684. AA. i. 184. 

\ 

PSs& 9 aohfttaka.— Sec Akkhakkhaylka. 

PSsivagtmavftpI — A tank restored by Parakkamabfthu 1/ 

‘ Cv. Ixxk. 36. 

Pfis&patittha , — A ford across the Kadambanadi. From this ford the 
sima of the Mahavih^a started, returning to the same spot. In 
Fasa^atittha was the Kud^AV&fakapiS&pa.’ 

1 Mbv. 134, 136. 

Pftsftpadlpa.— A vihara in Rotaapa, built by Mah^ft^hika- MahAn a^^ 

who gave to it a tract of land spreading for half a league round in honour 
of a sAmai^era who lived there and had given the king a draught of 
water. ^ SiUd&tha heard the Elder of this vihara preach the sacred 
texts, and, very pleased with him, built for him the Rohapa-viUia.® 

^ Mhv. xxxiv. 91. 2 Cv. xlv. 63. 

PMoapabbata.— A hill near Anuridhapun, to the north of the 
Nicasusana, laid out by Papdvkftbhaya.^ 

2 Mhv* X. 36. 
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HaS^alekha Siitta. — ^Three kinds of persons: like carvings on rook, 
on the ground and on water. The first is easily angered and his anger 
lasts long; that of the second does not last long; the third is easily 
reconciled.^ 

1 A. i. 283. 

P&sa^asinna. — A locality in Ceylon where Dh&tasena built the DUtu« 
senapabbata*vih&ra.' 

^ Cv. xxxviii. 47. 

P&sSdakampana Vagga.— The second chapter of the Iddhipada 
S^ipyiitta.^ It derives its name from the PfaAdakampana (or Moggal- 

Iftna) Sutta (q.v.). 

1 S. V. 263 ff. 

PftsSdakampana Sutta.— The Theragatha Commentary^ says that the 
incident of Moggall&na rocking the Mlg&ramatupSsSda with his thumb, 
at the command of the Buddha, in order to frighten some novices who 
indulged in worldly talk — is recounted in the Pas&d&kampana Sutta. 
This incident is recounted in the Moggallana Sutta of the Samyutta 
Nikaya,* It is also related in the Sutta Nipata Commentary,® as an 
introduction to the Ut(h&na Sutta. 

1 ThagA. ii. 184. 2 g, v. 269 f. ® SNA. i. 336 f. 

Pftsftdabaliula. — A brahmin of Savatthi who was so delighted with the 
preaching of the Buddha that he gave meals regularly at his house to 
sixteen monks, always addressing them as “ Arahant.’’ This dis- 
pleased both the Arahants and the non-Arahants, and they ceased going 
there. When the Buddha heard of it, he admonished the monks. ^ 

1 DhA. iv. 138 f. 

P&Sfidlka Sutta. — The twenty-ninth sutta of the Digha Nikaya. 
Cunda Samapuddesa^ who had been spending the rainy season at Pdvfl, 
returns and reports to Anauda the death of Nlgap|ha Nitaputta and the 
consequent wrangling which had broken out among the NlgapthSS. 
Together they visit the Buddha at S&magftma and tell him of it. He 
replies that this is to be expected from the character of N&taputta and 
from the doctrine which he taught. The Buddha then proceeds to give 
in detail the qualities of the perfect teacher and the perfect teaching. 
The Tath&gata is such a teacher and the Dhamma such a teaching.' 

In the Pisfidika Sutta the threefold training is called hrahmacanyi} 

1 ^ iii. 117-41. 2 2)^. 1 170. IIA, i. 275. 



i. MljU-rakgals. 

1 ffftgala.-A cow-killing huntsman, a former birth of 

1 J. vi. 227. 

3. PiAgala. — King of Suraflhai contemporary of Dhammtookai whose 
adviser he was. One day, as Pihgala was returning from Dhamm&soka’s 
court, the peta Nandaka, father of Uttar&» revealed himself and instructed 
him to follow the Buddha’s teaching.^ 

^ Pv. iv. 3; PvA. 244 fif. 

4. PlAgala. — A race of elephants,^ each having the strength of one 
hundred thousand men.** 

1 MA. i. 262; VibhA. 397; UdA. 403; AA. ii. 822. * BuA. 37. 

Plfigdakoeeha.--A brahmin of Savatthi. He visited the Buddha at 
Jetavaua and the Buddha preached to him the Cula-S&ropama Suttay 
at the end of which he declared himself the Buddha’s follower.^ Buddha- 
ghosa says* that the man’s name was Koceha^ and that he was called 
PiAgala because he was tawny (pihgaladhdtuko). 

1 M. i. 198 flF. 2 MA. i. 422. 

Plflgala-Baddliarakklilta. — A monk of Ceylon, incumbent of the 
Ambarlya-vlh&ra. The upasaka of nttara-(or Antara-)va4pAminaka 

took the precepts from him and was soon after seized by a snake. The 
upasaka made up his mind not to break the precepts, and the snake 
set him free.^ Pingala-Buddharakkhita’s monastery was near Uttara- 
gftma (Uttaravad^bAn^&DA •) there were one hundred houses in the 
village, all of which he visited, and there was not one single house at the 
door of which he had not developed samapatti,^ 

1 MA. i. 166; SA. ii. 113; DhSA. 103, etc. “ MA. ii. 978. 

A slave who, having maHe an assignation with her lover, as 
soon as her work was finished, waited outside her master’s house, 
expecting his arrival. At the end of the middle watch, she gave up wait- 
ing and slept peacefully. This is one of the incidents mentioned in the 

SQavImaipsa Jdtaka.^ 

1 J.iii, 101. 

1. PIAgtya, — Chaplain to Brahmadatta, king of Benares. He was 
a former birth of Devadatta*' His story is given in the MmnaiiUia 
JItaka (g.u.). 


^ J.m.161. 
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2. PUgiya.--CaUed Plfigiya-iiiftQavai nephew ^nd pupil of BftvarL 
At the time that he visited the Buddha with the other disciples he waa 
120 years old and very feeble. At the end of his discussion with the 
Buddha, as recorded in the PUlglya Sutta^^ because of his feebleness, he 
failed to reach any attainment. Thereupon he praised the Buddha 
and begged of him to go on. The Buddha preached to him1Eurther» and 
he became an anagami, failing, however, to attain arahantship because 
his mind wandered to his maternal uncle, Bavari. His one thousand 
pupils, however, became arahants. Later, with the Buddha’s leave, he 
visited Bavari and told him the glad tidings, describing the Buddha's 
glpry.® At the end of his statement, the Buddha, seeing that the minds 
of^ both of them were mature, sent forth a ray of light from Savatthi 
and, appearing before them, preached to them. Thereupon Bavari 
became an anagam! and Pihgiya an arahant.’ 

Pihgiya was called md^ava, even at the age of 120.^ 

1 SN. VB. 1120-23. ® SNA. ii. 603 flF. 

2 Ibid., 1131-45. * Ibid., 413. 

3. PIAglya. — One of the seven anagamms born in the Avlhfi-world, 
in the company of Gha|ik&r&.^ He is described as a bhikkhu, and is 
therefore probably identical with Pihgiya (2). The story of the latter 
having attained arahantship must, in that case, have been a later 
legend. It is also possible that Pingiya is a variant reading for Pihgi- 
yanl (q.v.). 

1 s. i. 35, 60. 

4. Pihgiya, — A dog, mentioned in the Putimaqisa Jfttaka.^ 

» J. iii. 535. 

1. PihgiyinL — A brahmin of Vesili, The Ahguttara Nikaya records 
a conversation between him and Khrapapfill. The latter meets Pihgi- 
yani and, on learning that he was returning from a visit to the Buddha, 
asks him about the Buddha’s wisdom. PingiyanI utters the Buddha’s 
praises with a wealth of simile and metaphor. Karauapali is impressed, 
and declares himself the Buddha’s follower.^ On another occasion, 
PihgiySni is present when five hundred Lieebavls come to pay honour to 
the Buddha at the K&fkgimsiU. The sight of the Buddha, sitting in 
their midst, outshining them all, inspires FifigiyanI and he bursts into 
song. The Licchavis give him five hundred upper garments, all of which 
he presents to the Buddha.* 


^ A. iii. 236 ff. 
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Buddhs^ghosa says* that PiAgiySnl was an anagazni. He went daily 
to the Buddha, with flowers and perfumes. See also PiAgiya (3). 

» AA. ii. 636. 

2. PlAglyinl.— Wife of Brahmadatta. One day when opening her 
window she saw a royal groom, with whom she fell in love, and when 
the king fell asleep, she climbed down through the window, lay with the 
groom, and climbed back again, after which she perfumed herself and 
lay down beside the king. The king eventually discovered her mis- 
demeanour and proclaimed it to his ministers, depriving her of her royal 
rank. 

The story is one of those related by Ku^dla, who is identified with 
Brahmadatta.^ It is perhaps this story which is referred to as the 

Culla-Ku^&la Jataka (7.? .). 

^ J. V. 444. 

PlAgiySni Sutta.— The story of the brahmin PiAgiyfini ( 7 . 1 ’.) uttering 
the Buddha’s praises before the Licchavis. When Pingiyani ended his 
song of praise, the Buddha told the Licchavis of the five kinds of rare 
treasures: the Tathagata, one who can teach the Dhammavinaya, one 
who recognises the Dhamma, one who follows the Dhamma, and one who 
is grateful.^ 

1 A. iii. 239 ff. 

Piftguttara. — A lad of MithilA who studied in Takkaslli and was given 
in marriage his teacher’s beautiful daughter. But he was unlucky and 
intensely disliked his wife, avoiding her whenever possible. On the way 
to Mithila, when his wife climbed up a fig-tree in order to assuage her 
hunger, he put thorns round the tree and left her there. King Vldohll 
of Mithila rescued her and married her, naming her Udumbar&. Some 
time later she saw Pinguttara mending the road, and smiled at her own 
good fortune. The king was ready to kill her out of jealousy, but 
Mahosadha saved her life.' 

1 J. vi 347f . 

Pltakattayabkkha^a. — A treatise ascribed by the Pftmpafas to 
Buddhaghosa.' 

» P.L.C. 189; Bode, op. eU., 76. 

Pifthigdma. — A monastery built in by HoggalUoa HI*' 


^ Cv, xliv. 60. 
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Pi^fa Sulla. — Once the Buddha was at PaftcaslU when the day came 
for all young people to send gifts to each other. The Buddha went to 
the village for alms, but the villagers, influenced by Mtoai gave him 
nothing, and he returned with his empty bowl. Mara tried to influence 
the Buddha to go a second time, but this he refused to do.^ The Com* 
luentary says* that Mara did not want the Buddha to accept the gifts 
of the maidens and to preach to them, because then they would pass 
beyond his evil influence. 

^ S. i. 113; the incident is also found at DhA. iii., p. 257 f. * SA. i. 141. 

Pi^dupStadSyaka-Tlssa. — One of the four names given to Vanav&sl- 
Tlssa (that being the last), because, when he came to Sivatthi, the citizens 
vied with one another to do him honour, and in two days he was given 
one thousand bowls of alms and one thousand garments, all of which he 
gave to the Order. This was due to his having given in a previous birth 
a piece of cloth to an Elder.' 

1 DhA. ii. 88. 

Pl^dAp&taparisuddha Sutta.— -Preached at Veluvana in R&Jagaba. 
Sarlputta visits the Buddha and tells him that most of his time is spent 
aloof. The Buddha praises him and says that all monks should practise 
constant review and self-questioning when they go begging for alms, 
and should rid themselves of the evils they have and develop those virtues 
they already possess.' 

I M. iii. 293 ff. 

PipdAp&tika Thera. — An arahant. Ninety -two kappas ago he was 
in the Tusita-world in the time of Tissa Buddha and, leaving there, he 
gave alms to the Buddha.' 

I Ap. i. 285. 

Pindapalika-Tissa. — An Elder of the kingdom of Devaputta. He is 
mentioned in a list of arahants, who, having become arahants by the 
development of dndpdmsati, could limit the term of their lives.' 

1 Vsm. 292. 

Pip^Apfltiya-Tissa.— *A monk resident in Ambarlya-vlhira.' For bis 
story see Dtrubha^fAlui-Mahfltlssa. 

» AA. i. 276 f. 

Pt^dasakupiya Sulla.— The story of a fowler of MJagahaf bom as a 
peta.' 


^ 8. ii. 256. 



tatte* — The five kinds of persons who eat only out of one 

bowl/ 

A. iii. 220. 

A Pacoeka Buddha, given in a nominal list/ 

1 M. iii 69; ApA. i. 106. 

Piffola Sutta. — The Buddha explains to some monks at the Ghosi- 
tirtma that Pllldola-Bhiradv&ja had realized truth through having 
cultivated three controlling faculties: mindfulness, concentration, and 
insight. These accomplish the destruction of birth, old age, and death/ 

1 S. V. 224 f. 

P4i4ola*Bhiradv&]a. — The son of the chaplain of King Udena of 
Kosambl. He belonged to the Bhdradv&Ja-gotta. He learnt the Vedas 
and became a successful teacher, but, finding his work distasteful, he 
went to Rftjagaba. There he saw the gifts and favours bestowed on the 
Buddha’s disciples and joined the Order. He was very greedy, and went 
about with a large bowl made of dried gourd, which he kept under his 
bed at night and which made a scraping sound when touched; but the 
Buddha refused to allow him a bag for it until it should be worn down 
by constant contact. Later he followed the Buddha’s advice, conquered 
his intemperance in diet, and became an arahant. He then announced 
before the Buddha his readiness to answer the questions of any doubting 
monks, thus uttering his “lion’s roar.” The Buddha declared him 
chief of the “ Jion-roarers.”^ The Udana* contains the praise uttered by 
him of the Buddha, because of his perfected self-mastery. 

Findula was in the habit of taking his siesta in Udena ’s park at 
Kosambl. (He had been king in a former birth and had spent many 
days in that park.) One day Udena ’s women, who had come to the 
park with him, left him asleep and crowded round Fi^^ola to hear him 
preach. Udena, noticing their absence, went in search of them, and, in 
his anger, ordered a nest of red ants to be put on Pin4ola’s body. But 
Pin^ola vanished and returned to Savatthi, where the Buddha related 
the Hahftniga JAtaka* and also the 6uhat(haka Sutta/ Later,^ we find 
Udena consulting him at the same spot and following his advice regarding 

' A. 1 . 23; AA. i. 112 f. ; ThagA. i. 246 f . ; under pr^enoe of helping him, picked 
UdA. 252; SA. iii. 26. the ante that M from him and 

* iv, 6. replaced them on hta body, beeauee 

* J. iv. 376 ff.; SA. Iii* 26 says that they were angiy at his rodenese to 
when the king went to fetch the red ants Ffedhht* 

fiom an asoka-tree, the ants fell on him ^ SNA* il 614 1 

and started to ating him* The women, * iv. IIO f.; SA. Iii. 26, 
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the oo]lt]^ol of the senses. In the Vinaya* we find the Buddha rebuking 
Piudola for performing a cheap miracle. The set^thi of Bajaj^aha had 
placed a sandal-wood bowl on a high pole cpd challenged any h^y person 
to bring it down. Pindola heard of this and^ at MoggldUlUI*i suggesttfoi) 
rose in the air by magic power and brought it down, The Buddha 
blamed him for using his great gifts for an unworthy end. The bowl 
was given to the monks to be ground into sandal-paste. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha, Pindola had been a lion in 
Hlmavft. The Buddha visited the lion in his cave, who waited on him 
for seven days, paying him great honour. Later, the lion died and was 
reborn in Haqisavatl, where he heard the Buddha preach and declare one 
of his disciples chief of the lion-roarers.*’ Eight kappas ago he was a 
king named Padoma.^ 

The Theragathfi contains two verses® of Pindola, uttered by him to a 
former friend, to convince him that he was no longer greedy and self- 
seeking. The Milindapanha® contains two other verses not traced else- 
where. 

Dhammapala says^® that Piu4ola was so called because he entered 
the Order from love of food ulamdm ‘pariyesmmno pabbajito ti^ 

Pi^clo.) 


® Vin. ii. no f.; the stoiy is given in 
greater detail at DhA. iii. 201 If. ; see also 
J. iv. 263. 

^ AA. i. Ill f.; Ap. i. 50 f.; ThagA. i. 
244 f.; the last seems to identify him with 


Piyalaphaladayaka of the ApadAna 
(ii. 444). 

® VB. 123-4. 

» pp. 398, 404. 

ITdA. 252; see also SA. iii. 26. 


Pi^folya Sutta. — The Buddha retires for his siesta to the Mahdvana, 
near KapUavatthu, and the thought occurs to him that he should admonish 
the monks and look after them tenderly as some of them had only lately 
joined the Order. Sahampatl appears before him and confirms his 
intention. The Buddha thereupon goes to the Nigrodhfirfana, makes the 
monks come to him in ones and twos, and talks to them. The life of a 
recluse is the meanest of callings — ^to be called a scrap-gatherer.” It 
is entered on by householders solely as a means of escaping from woe. 
The man who leaves the world and who yet does not fulfil the life of a 
recluse, is like a faggot from a funeral P 3 rre, burnt at both ends and 
smeared with filth. Therefore should the monks shun thoughts of lust, 
ilLwill and hurt, and practise the four satipafMnaa. Thus will they 
obtain release.' 

1 S. iii 91 ff. 
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|1ppaB*4iil^va.~See Plppball<*iii&Qava. 

Pj^pphaUgiUii.— A cave near Rfijagaha, evidently a favourite haunt of 
Mahi Kasiapa. Once when he lay there grievously ill, the Buddha 
visited him and cheered him by talking to him of the seven hojjhangas} 
On another occasion, Maha Eassapa spent several days there in a trance, 
and when, at the end of that period, he entered Rajagaha for alms, 
Sakka, with Su]&t &9 waited for him in the guise of a weaver, and his wife 
gave him a meal. When Eassapa discovered this, he asked Sakka 
not to do such a thing again; but the Buddha heard Sakka’s song of 
triumph when his meal was accepted and praised him for his gift.® On 
another occasion, when Eassapa was in the Pipphaliguha, he had two 
novices waiting on him. One was lazy and a liar and took the credit for 
the work, all of which was done by the other. Eassapa admonished him, 
and he then set fire to the Elder’s hut and ran away.® One day, as 
Eassapa sat in the Pipphaliguha, he tried to contemplate the rising and 
falling of living beings, but the Buddha discouraged him, saying that such 
a task was beyond his abilities.^ The goddess L&j& who had been 
born in Tftvatlipsa as a reward for a meal which she once gave to Eassapa, 
attempted to sweep his cell in the Pipphaliguha and to look after it, but 
Eassapa rejected her services.® 

» S. V. 79. J DhA. ii. 19 f. 

a Ucl. iii. 7; UdA. 195 f.j DhA. i. 427 f.; I « IM., i. 258 f. 

see also Ud. i. 6. I s Ibid., iii. 6 if. 

Pipphall-m&pava, Pipphali-kumara, Pipphali-br&hmana.— The name 
of Hah& Kassapa in a previous birth. The correct form is probably 

PlppalUm&pava, 

PIpphall-vibftra. — A monastery in SopaglripUa in Ceylon. It was the 
residence of a monk named Sona^ Sabbaglri^vUlftra. 

1 VibhA. 439. 

Piya Vagga. — The sixteenth chapter of the Dhammapada. 

1. Piya Sutta. — A monk who is virtuous, learned, lovely in speech, 
who cultivates the four jhanas and possesses emancipation in mind and 
through insight — such a monk is pious and pleasing in brahnnacariyd^ 

^ A. iii. 262. 

2. Pipa Sutta*— Pasenadi visits the Buddha and tells him of certain 
thoughts which had arisen in his mind regarding self. Those^^whoae 
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conduct in deedi word, and thought is evil, for them the eelf is a hateful 
enemy, because that which one enemy would do to another, that they do 
to the self. For those whose conduct is virtuous, the self is a dear friend. 
The Buddha approves of the king’s exposition.* 

1 S. i. 71 f. 

3. Piya Sutta. — On seven qualities which make a monk beloved of his 
fellows.* 

^ A. iv. 1 f. 

, ^P|ya Sutta. — Seven other similar qualities.* 

1 A. iv. 2. 

5, 6. Plya Sutta. — Eight similar qualities.* 

1 A. iv. 156 f., 166. 

Piyaka. — The treasurer {Kosdrakkha) of King Mu9dn* When Muo^a 
abandoned himself to grief at the death of his wife Bhadd&y Piyaka 
arranged for him to visit Narada at the Kukkut&r&ma. After the visit, 
Mu];^da was consoled and ordered Piyaka to build a thupa for Bhadda’s 
remains.* 

1 A. iii. 67 ff. 

Piyaketa. — One of the three palaces of Vidhurapa^dlta.* 

1 J. vi. 289. 

PiyaAkara. — A little boy-yakkha. While his mother, with him on hen 
hip, was seeking for food at night, she came unexpectedly to Jetavana 
where Anuruddha was reciting some verses. The sound pleased her and 
she stood “ smitten to the marrow, like a post,’* hushing to sleep her 
child who was whimpering for food.* 

* S. 209; also Vsiu. 382; DA. ii. 609; and PSA. 79, where she is called a vimana-peta. 


Plya&kara Sutta.— Records the incident, above related, of PlyaAkara’s 
mother. 

PiyaAga-parlveimt.— A building attached to the IHaliftvUiita.* v.l 

1 VihhA. 292. 


PlyaAgalla,— A village of Ceylon, in the Kotflltarita district, the 
Mah4%iqpuMk relates an incident of a monk of this village who wished to 



a share in the building of the Mahft Tb&pa» in spite of the orders of 


^ Mhv. zxz. 29 ff. 


Plyaftgudllia. — An island, probably near Ceylon, the monks of which 
enjoyed a reputation for extreme holiness. When DultbagftmaQl, 
fleeing from C(Uaiilganiyapi||bi, wished to give alms though having so 
little food, an arahant Thera came from Piyangudipa to accept it as soon 
as the time of the almsgiving was announced by the minister Tlssa/ 
Again, when Dufthagfimapi, after his conquest of the Dailli]as, was filled 
with remorse for his slaughter of men, arahants of Piyangudipa read his 
thoughts and came to console him.^ Mention is made of as many as 
twelve thousand monks living on Piyangudipa.® 

^ Mhv. xxiv. 24 ff. ^ Ibid,, xxv. 104 ff. ^ Ibid., xxxii. 56. 

Plyajfttlka Sutta . — The Buddha tells a householder, who is moUming 
for his son, that dear ones always bring sorrow and tribulation. The man, 
however, disagreed with this view and did not scruple to say so wherever 
he went. Pasenadi taunted MallikS with this, and she sent N&lljaflgha 
to the Buddha to ask if these were his words. The Buddha convinced 
him by means of various examples that the statement was true, and when 
this was reported to Mallika, she was able to prove to Pasenadi that the 
Buddha’s teaching was in accordance with facts.^ 

1 M. ii. 106 ff. 


PiyajUl • — A teacher of the Abhidhamma who handed it down in pupil- 
lary succession.^ 


1 DhSA., p. 32. 


PlyalQJaha Thera. — He belonged to the family of a Ueohavi nobleman 
of VesUi and, when he grew up, his chief interest was war, hence his 
name (“ ever destroying what is dear to his enemies ”). When the 
Buddha visited Vesali, Piyanjaha found faith in him, joined the Order 
and became an arahant, dwelling in the forest. 

In the time of Vipass! Buddha he had been a tree-sprite, and, standing 
on the edge of a concourse of devas because his influence was small, 
he had heard the Buddha preach. One day seeing a bank of pure sand 
by a beautiful river, he reflected that the Buddha’s virtues were more 
' numerous than even the grains of sand. Seventy-three kappas ago he 
was a king named PuUiinpilpphlya.^ He is probably identical with 
of the Apadana.' 

1 Tliag. TB. 76$ ThsgA. i. 166 t 


^ Ap. L 161. 
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1. PtyttdassL — The thirteenth of the twenty-four Buddhae. He was 
bom in Sudliaflfia (Sudassana) and his mother was Sueandi (OanAt). 
He was called PiyadassI because he showed many pleasing miracles. 
For nine thousand years he lived as a layman in three palaces: 

Vlmala and Girlgulii (GlrlbraU). His wife was Vimidft and hie eon 
Kafieanavjflla (Kaficana). He left home in a chariot and practised 
austerities for sk months. He was given milk-rice by Vasabha*S daughter 
and grass for his seat by the Ajlvaka Sojftta. His bodhi was a Kakudha 
tree. Among his converts were the deva-king S1lda8sal^l and the elephant 
DoQamukha. A monk named SoQa conspired with Prince Habftpaduina 
to kill the Buddha, Donamukha being the elephant they used in their 
unsuccessful plot. cp. MSUglrl. 

Piyadassi’s chief disciples were PUlta and SabbadassI among monks 
and Su]dt& and Dhammadinnfl among nuns, his constant attendant being 
Sobhtta, Sannaka and Dhammika were his chief lay patrons among men, 
and Vlstthd and Dhammadlnni among women. He lived for ninety 
thousand years and died at Assatthdrima, his thupa being three leagues 
in height. The Bodhisatta of that time was a brahmin named Kassapai 
and he built a monaster)^ for the Buddha at a cost of one hundred thousand 
crores.' 

1 Bu. xiv. 1 ff.; BuA. 172 flf.; J. i. 38 f.. etc. 

2. PlyadassL — A Pacceka Buddha.^ 

^ M. iii. 69; Ap. i. 106. 


3. PiyadassI Then. — Aaarahant. He was present with sixty thousand 
others, from Jetbima. at the foundation ceremony of the HaU Thfipa.* 
He stood on the north-east side at the ceremony, and at the close of it 
he preached to Dutthagfaiagi.* 

^ Dpr. zix. 15; Mhy. xxiz. 32. * Ibii., 65; ICp* 531. 

4. PiyadassI.— A setthi of Sadassananlgama, whose daughter gave 
milk-rice to Sikhl Buddha.* 

^ BuA. 201. 

5. PlyadassL — A Thera of Oeylon, incumbent of the DovailJarVlhtn. 
Be was a pupil of the grammarian HoggaDloa and wrote the FSti 
grammao^ PadasMhaiia * 

1 P.L.0. 205. 


9. Hyaiaatf.— A name for Dhaoundndtt (q.v.) 
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PilMpilA.— A teacher of the Abhidhamma.^ 


[Hmlla 


1 DhSA., p. 32. 

Piyi. — The eldest of the hve daughters of the third Okk&ka, her mother 
being HattU* She developed a skin disease, and her brothers, not wishing 
to be near her, took her into the forest and left her near a pond. There 
she met R&ma, king of Benares, who, afflicted with a similar disease, was 
living in exile in the forest. After hearing Piya’s story, he married her, 
and they had thirty-two children, who became the ancestors of the 
KoUyans,^ 

1 SNA. i. 352 f., 365 f.; DA. i. 268; Wf. 131. 

PlyUapupphlya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he was 
a hunter who, seeing the Buddha Vipassi, throw a piyala-^owei on the 
path whereon he had trodden.^ 

1 Ap. i. 220. 

Plyilaphaladftyaka Thera. — An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he 
was a hunter, and seeing the Buddha N&rada, he offered him a lyiydla- 
fruit.^ He is probably identical with Plp^ola-Bhftradvftja.^ See also 
Phidadftyaka. 

1 Ap. i. 440 f. 2 xhagA. i. 245. 

Piy&U. — Fifteen kappas ago there were three kings of this name, 
previous births of Devasabha Thera.^ 

^ ThagA. i. 188; but Bee Ap. i. 170, where they are called M&labhl. 

PilakkhaguU.— A cave near Kosambi. The Parlbb&Jaka Sandaka 

is said to have stayed there. Near by was the DevalUifasobbha.^ The 
cave was so called because a pilakkha-tiee grew in front of it.* 

^ M. i. 613. * MA. ii. 687. 

PUakkhaphalad&yaka Thera.— An arahant. Bighteen kappas ago he 
met the Buddha AtthadassI and gave him a pilakkha-iivdt^ His Apaddna 
verses are, in the Theragatha Commentary, attributed both to Dhanuna* 
pUa* and to Paseika.* There may have been two of the same name. 

^ Ap. i. 296, repeated at Ap. ii. 410. ‘ ThagA. i. 326. ‘ Ibid., 855 . 

Mavasu.— A fortress erected by Parakkamabihu 1/ 

^ Cr. Ixx. 93, 97. 
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PUavifthi. — A locality in the Dakkhlftadesa of Ceylon, where there 
was a fortress.^ It is perhaps identical with PiUavlfthl. 

^ Cv. Ixix. 8; Ixr. 71. 

Piliipvatthu.— A village near Badalatthalag&ma/ 

^ Cv. Ixv. 5. 

Pilicchakoll • — A locality in Ceylon/ 

1 SA. ii. 169. 

Pilinda, Piling, — The personal name of Plllnda-Vaeolia (r/.t;.). 

Pilindag&ma.— Another name for Ar&mlkagima {q,v.). 

Pilinda-Vaccha, PUlndi-Vaccha, Pilindlya-*Vaccha.--He was a brahmin 
of S&vatthi, born before the Buddha’s Enlightenment. Pilinda was his 
personal name, Vaccha being that of his family. He became a recluse 
and learnt the Gula-Gandh&ra-YiJJd, but, when the Buddha appeared, 
the charm refused to work. Having heard that the Mali&-Gaildhdra 
prevented the working of the Cula-Gandh&ra and having concluded that 
the Buddha knew the former, he entered the Order at the Buddha’s 
suggestion, in order to acquire it. The Buddha gave him exercises in 
meditation, and he became an arahant. 

Certain devas who had been born in the deva-world as a result of Pilin- 
da’s guidance in a former birth, out of gratitude, waited on him morning 
and evening. He thus became famous as being dear to the devas, and 
was declared by the Buddha to be chief among such monks. ^ 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha, he was a rich householder of 
Hai|isavati and wished to become a monk beloved of the devas. In the 
time of Sumedha Buddha he was born in the world of men and paid great 
honour to the Buddha’s thupa. In a later existence he was a cakka- 
vatti, named VaruQa, and established his subjects in righteousness, so 
that after death they were born in heaven.' 

Pilinda had a habit of addressing everyone as Vaaala (outcaste). 
When this was reported to the Buddha he explained that this was 
because Pilinda had, for one hundred lives, been bom among Yasalavadf 
brahmins.” One day, on entering Rftjagaha, Pilinda met a man carrying 
a bowl of pipphali (long pepper). “ What’s in thy bowl, Vasala 
he asked, and the man, in anger, said, “ The dung of mice.” ** So be it,” 

^ A. i. 24. < ThagA. i. 51 f. » Ud. iu. 6; DhA. iv. 181 f. 
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said Ptiiiida, and the pepper turned into dung. The man was horrified^ 
and, seeking Pilinda, persuaded him to right the matter.* 

The Vinaya Pitaka* mentions that on several different occasions 
Pilinda suffered from various ailments and the Buddha had to give 
permission for the provision of suitable remedies. Once Blmblslra 
found Pilinda clearing a cave in order to provide a cell for himself. The 
king promised to build a monastery for him if he could obtain the 
Buddha's sanction. The permission was obtained and was reported to 
the king, but he forgot the matter until one himdred days later. On 
remembering, he made ample amends, gave l^ilinda five hundred 
attendants to look after the monastery, and granted for their mainten- 
ance a village, which came to be (‘ailed Ar&mikagama or Pllindag&ma. 
One day, while in the village for alms, Pilinda went into a house where 
a girl was weeping because the day was a feast-day and she had no 
ornament to wear, her parents being too poor to afford any. Pilinda 
gave her a roll of grass to put round her head and it turned instantly 
into solid gold. The king's officers, hearing of this wreath, suspected 
the family of theft and cast them into prison. The next day Pilinda, 
discovering what had happened, visited the king and convinced him of 
his iddhir'poweis by turning the whole palace into gold. The family was 
released, and the king and his courtiers gave to Pilinda large quantities 
of the five medicaments, all of which Pilinda distributed among those 
who wished for them.® 

Another story is related’ of Pilinda's idefAz-powers. Once a family of 
Benares, which was wont to minister to Pilinda, was attacked by robbers 
and two girls were kidnapped. Pilinda, by his WdAi-power caused them 
to be brought back, and the monks complained of this to the Buddha, 
but the Buddha held that no wrong had been done. The Apadana* 
has two sets of verses ascribed to Pilinda, the second very much longer 
than the first, thus supporting the view mentioned earlier (see iiate 
that there were two Theras named Pilindavaccha. In any event, there 
has evidently keen a confusion of legends, and it is no longer possible to 
separate them. It is the first set of Apadana verses which is quoted in 
the Theragatha Commentary.® In the second set we are told that in 

^ AA. i. 1^ f. monk should be used within seven days. 

* Vin.i. !S!04f.; some hold (e.^.,£re<Aren It was in referenoe ta this that the 
14, n. 4) that the Thera of Eijagaha, Gandllira Jfttaka (J. iii. 3d3 ff.) was 
mentioned in the following stories, was preached. The incident of the palaee 
distinct fit)m the Thera of S&vatthi. being turned into gold is referred to at 
Bee below, Kvu. 606. 

. • Vitt. i. 206 ff.; iii. 248 ff. This was ’ Vin. iii. 67. 

the oeoasmn few t^ forming of the rule ® i. 69 f.; 202-16. 

that ' medSeaments reqfuired by a ’ £os.ed- 
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the time of Fadumuttani Buddha, Pilinda was a very wealthy davSfika. 
He took many preoious gifts to Ananda, Padumuttara's father, and won 
from him a boon. He^sked^ as his boon, that he should be allowed to 
entertain the Buddha. The king refused to grant this, but the dovSHka 
appealed to the judges and they gave the verdict in his favour. There- 
upon he held a great almsgiving of unparalleled splendour for seven 
days and gave away all manner of gifts. Ae a result he was bom one 
thousand times as king of the devas and one thousand times also as king 
of men. In his last birth he suffered from neither heat nor cold, dust 
did not adhere to his body, and the rain did not wet him. 

I 

POlya, — A setthi of Benares, a previous birth of Devadatta. For his 
story see Asampad&na Jfttaka.^ 

1 j. L 4ee flf. 

PIliyakkha. — A king of Benares, a former birth of Ananda. For his 
story see the S&ma Jfttaka/ 

^ J VI. 71 ff.; also Mil. 198; Mtu. li. 212, 216, 226. 

1. PUotika.— A Paribb&Jaka. Jdnussoui once met him returning from 
JetavanEi where he had gone early to wait on the Buddha. Pilotika, 
on being questioned, spoke very highly of the Buddha. It is this 
Gonversatiou which, on its being repeated by Janussoui to the Buddha, 
led to the preaching of the Cullabatthlpadopania Sutta/ Janussoui 
addresses Pilotika as VaccUyana, which, according to the Commentary,' 
was the name of his clan. From the same source we gather that the 
Paribbajaka’s own name was Pllotlkft; he was young, of a golden colour, 
and loved ministering to the Buddha and the Buddha’s eminent disciples. 
He is spoken of, together with Sabhlya,^ as a wise Paribbajaka. Pilotika 
is identified with Devlnda of the MahA-Ummagga Jfttaka/ 

I »SA.ii.l88. 

> MA. i. 393. I « J. Ti. 478. 

2. PQotika Thera.-— Ananda once saw a poor youth going along in 
a ragged garment, a potsherd in his hand. Ananda took him to the 
monastery and ordained him. The youth hung his garment and the 
potsherd on tha branch of a tree and practised meditation. After a time 
he became fat and discontented and wished to return to the lay life. 
But on noticing his rag and his potsherd, he realised bis folly and, 
admonishing himself, returned to his meditation. Three times the 
same thing happened, but in the end he became an arahant. He used to 
speak of the rag as his teacher.’'^ 

A BhA.iil.S4f. 
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Pllotltofcamina,— A chapter in the Apadana^ which mentions various 
incidents in the lives of the Bodhisatta, as a result of which the Buddha, 
in hii last life, had to sufier physical ailments and calumny. See Pubba- 
taumnapUotl. 

^ Ap. i. 299 f. ; repeated in UdA. 263 f. 

Pillavl|(hi. — A village near the K&lav&pi, mentioned in the account of 
the campaigns of Parakkamab&hu 1/ It is very probably identical with 

PIlavHthi.* 

1 Cv. Ixxii. 163, 170. * Cv. Tra. i. 336, n. 4. 

Pi]ayam&ra. - A Dami]a usurper, the senapati of Panayam&ra, whom 
he slew. He, in his turn, was slain by his own senapati Ditfaika, Pija- 
yamara reigned for seven years (between 44-29 b.c.).^ 

^ Mhv. xxxiii. 58; Dpv. xix. 15; xx. 16. 

Pihita Sutta. — The world is shut in by death/ 

1 S. i. 40. 

Pl^ha J&taka (No. 337). — The Bodhisatia was once an ascetic in the 
Himalaya. One day, having gone to Benares for salt and vinegar, ho 
entered the city for alms and A%ent to the house of a merchant with 
a reputation for piety. But the merchant was away at the court, and 
as the ascetic saw no one in the house, he turned and went away. On 
the way he was met by the merchant, who apologised for his absence 
and invited him to return to his house. 

The story was told to a monk, who, on joining the Order, inquired who 
looked after the monks. On being told that Anftthapipdiba and Vlsakhk 
did so, Jie went to their houses very early the next day. It was so early 
that no one attended to him. When he returned later it was too late 
and the food had all gone. Thereupon he started abusing the two 
families.^ 

1 J. iii. 118 flF. 

PI(ha Vagga, — The first chapter of the Vimanavatthu. 

PitUya.— A Damila usurper who ruled at AnurUbapura for seven 
months, in the time of Dhfttliseiia/ 

^ Cv. xxxviii. 34. 

Pftofilllfiliavbttlta. — The story of a woman of RAJagiba. When 
AJiteiatttl erected a thupa over the Buddha's relics at Rgjagaha, she 
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started early one morning with four ibosdtoH-flowers to oiler at the th&pa. 
On the way there she was gored to death by a cow, and was reborn in 
Tftvathpsa, wearing yellow garments. There MoggdUna met her and 
learned her story.^ 

> Vv. iv. 9; VvA. 200 f. 


PItl Sutta.— Siriputta tells Ananda how, by the fading away of zest 
(ptti), he had dwelt in the thiidjhdna} 

1 S. iii. 236. 

ntlmaUa, Pltimallakap PItamallaka.— A thera. Having won the flags 
of three countries, he went on a visit to Ceylon and was honoured by the 
king. While passing the door of the KiflJakSsanas&l&p he heard a monk 
reciting the “ Na-tuiphftka ** Vagga, and, touched thereby, he went to the 
Mahavihara and joined the Order. Having learnt the two Matika, he 
went with thirty others to GavaravUiya-aflgana^ and there practised 
meditation while walking up and down. When his legs ached he 
walked about on his knees. One day a hunter, mistaking him for an 
animal, shot at him. The dart pierced him, but he filled the wound with 
herbs, lay down on a slab of rock, developed insight and attained arahant- 
ship. To the monks who gathered round him he expressed his great joy 
at having succeeded in his quest, and they said that had the Buddha been 
alive he would have stroked his head.^ His story is given* as an example 
of a monk striving amid great discomfort. 

1 MA. i. 190. * E,g„ AA. i. 29; SA. ii. 216, 

PDapit^hi. — A monastery in Ceylon, built by king Ksnittbatbsa/ 

^ Mhv. zxxri. 15. 

Pukkftma. — A city in Burma (Arimaddana)/ 

^ Cv, Lsvli 74, 

1. Pukkusa. — A counsellor of Maddava, king of Benares. For details 
see the Dasappaka j&taka. Pukkusa is identified with Siriptttta/ 

1 J, iii. 341. 

2. Pukkusa. — One of the four ministers of Vadeha, king of IDtlllU. 
Be joined with his three companions in a conspiracy against l llah oa adha» 
stealing a golden necklace from the king's palace iH order to try au4 
implicate Itahosadha. The details are given in the M ah l UtlinM^ i g a 



On Pukkusa's thigh was a leprous spot, which he hid from the 
king because the king loved to lay his head on Pukkusa’s lap. Only 
Ub younger brother knew of this secret; but it was discovered later by 
Mahosadha, and Pukkusa was sent to prison. Pukkusa is identified 
with Popfipida.' 

1 J. vi. 330 ff. * IbuL, 478. 

3. Pukkusa. — A Hallarftjaputta. He was a disciple of A}Sra 

and one day, while on his way from Kusinftrfi to Pivi, he saw the Buddha 
seated under a tree by the roadside and stayed to talk to him. He 
mentioned that once five hundred carts had passed by where Alara sat, 
and yet so deep was he in meditation that he had failed to notice them. 
The Buddha told him how, when he himself was in Atumfi in the 
BhU8ftgfira» there was a great thunderstorm which killed two peasants 
and four oxen, but that he had heard and seen nothing, so deep was his 
concelitration. Pukkusa was greatly impressed by this statement, and, 
having declared himself a follower of the Buddha, he gave to the Buddha 
two robes of cloth of gold, one of which, at the Buddha’s suggestion, he 
handed to Ananda. When Pukkusa had left, Ananda draped one robe 
over the Buddha, and was greatly astonished at its pale appearance in 
comparison with the deep gold of the Buddha’s body.^ 

Buddhaghosa says* that Pukkusa was a merchant, and was the owner 
of the five hundred carts which had crossed the Kakkuftbi (q.v.) shortly 
before the incident above mentioned. 

1 D. u. 130 ff. > DA. ii. 669. 

4. Pukkusa.’ — The name of a caste, classified among the deq>i8ed 
castes.^ The Commentary explains* them as "‘those who sweep up 
flowers which are offered at shrines and are not removed by the devotees 
who have given them.” The word Pukkusa was evidently not despised 
as a personal name because, in the* case of Pukkusa (3), for instance, the 
person bearing the name was a khattiya. 

1 A. ii. 85; M. ii. 152. > AA. ii. 523. 

Pukkusfitf. — A young monk whom the Buddha met at the house of 
Bhanava, the potter, in MJagaha. Pukkusfiti was already occupying 
the guest-room of the house, and the Buddha asked to be allowed to i^re 
it, to which Pukkusati readily agreed. They sat together for some time 
in silenoe, and then the Buddha preached the DUtttvlUliaia SaUlL 
PukkuB&ti recognised the Buddha at the end of the sermon and begged 
hie foi^veneSB for not havmg paid hint due honour; he then begged to 
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have the upascmpadd coiiferred on him. The Buddha oousented and 
sent him to procure a begging bowl and a robe. On the way Pukkus&ti 
was gored to death by a mad cow. When this was reported to the 
Buddha, he said that Fukkusati was an An&gamin and had been bom in 
the realms above, never more to return.^ 

In his comments on the Dhatuvibha^ga Sutta, Buddhaghosa* gives 
a long account of Fukkusati. He had been the king of Tftfcfcasm, con- 
temporary of Blmbisftra and of about the same age. A friendly alliance 
was established between the two kings through the medium of merchants 
who travelled between the two countries for purposes of trade. In the 
course of time, although the two kings had never seen each other, there 
grew up between them a deep bond of affection. Pukkus&ti once sent to 
Bimbisara, as a gift, eight priceless garments in lacquered caskets. This 
gift was accepted at a special meeting of the whole court, and Bimbis&ra 
having nothing of a material nature which he considered precious 
enough to send to Fukkusati, conceived the idea of acquainting Fukku- 
sati with the appearance in the world of the Three Jewels (ratamni ) — 
the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sahgha. He had inscribed on a 
golden plate, four cubits long and a span in breadth, descriptions of these 
Three Jewels and of various tenets of the Buddha^s teachings, such as 
the satipatthdmf the Noble Eightfold Fath, and the Thirty-seven factors 
of Enlightenment. This plate was placed in the innermost of several 
caskets of various precious substances, and was taken in procession on the 
back of the state elephant up to the frontier of Bimbisara’s kingdom. 
Similar honours were paid to it by the chiefs of other territories, through 
which lay the route to Takkasila. When Fukkusati, in the solitude of 
his chamber, read the inscription on the plate, he was filled with boundless 
joy and decided to renounce the world. He cut off his hair, donned the 
yellow robes of a monk, and left the palace alone amid the lamentations 
of his subjects. He travelled the one hundred and ninety-two leagues 
to S&vattU, passing the gates of Jetavana ; but having understood from 
Bimbisara’s letter that the Buddha was at R&jagaha, he omitted to 
enquire for him at Jetavana, and travelled on forty-five leagues more to 
R&jagaha, only to find that the Buddha was all the time in S&vatthi. 
As it was then evening, he took lodging in Bhaggava’s house. The 
Buddha, with his divine eye, saw what was in store for Pukkus&ti, and 
travelling on foot from S&vatthi, reached Bhaggava’s house at sundown, 
and, waiting his opportunity, engaged Fukkus&ti in talk and p)ceached 
to him the Dhatuvibhafiga Sutta, as related above. After his untimely 

' M. UL 2S7-47. In this context Pukka- i * MA. ii. 079 ft Cp^ the story of TlMif 
B&ti is spoken of as a hukipuUa (iii. 238); king of Rofim <ThsgA. i. 199 f.). 
see also J. iv. 189 and 1>hA. il 35. 
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death)* Pukkns&ti was born in the Avlh& world, where, together with six 
others, he became an arahant at the moment of his birth.* 

Pukkhus9.ti was one of seven monks who, in the time of Kassapa 
Buddha, decided to abstain from eating until they should attain arahant- 
ship. They lived on the top of a mountain. The senior monk attained 
arahantship, the second became an anagamin, but the remaining five 
died of starvation and were reborn in Tusita. In this age they became, 
respectively, Pukkus&ti, Kttm&ra-Kassapa, Dboeiriya, Dabba-Halla- 
putta and Sabhiya.* 

® The cow that killed Pukkusati is said ♦ See S. i. 35, 60, for the names of the 
to have been a yakkhiiji who was a cow i others. 

in one hundred births. In her last birth I ^ Ap. ii. 473; DhA. ii. 212; UdA. 81; 
as a cow, she killed, in addition to Pukku- , but see MA. i. 335, where only three are 
sati, B&hiya Dftruclriya, Tambad&(hlka, mentioned (Pukkusati, Daruciriya, and 
and Suppabuddba the leper (DhA. ii. 35). Kassapa). 


Puggala Vagga. — Several sections of the Anguttara Nikaya are 
called by this name: the sixth of the Duka Nipata (A. i. 76-80), the 
third of the Tika (A. i. 118-31), the fourteenth of the Catukka (ii. 133-39), 
the sixteenth of the Dasaka (v. 247-49), and the twentieth of the Dasaka 
(v. 281-2). 


1. Puggala Sutta. — Seven kinds of persons who are worthy of gifts 
and homage.^ 


^ A. iv. 10 f. 


2. Puggala Sutta. — Nine kinds of persons who exist in the world: those 
who have attained the Four Fruits of the Path, those who are on the way 
thereto, and putthijjanas.^ 

1 A. iv. 372. 

3. Puggala Sutta. — Preached at Sivatthli to Pasenadi, on the four kin^s 
of persons: those that are joined to darkness and fare to light, those 
that are joined to darkness and fare to darkness, those that are joined 
to light and fare to darkness, those that are joined to light and fare to 
light.^ 

^ 8. i, 93 if.; op. D. iii, 233; A. ii. 85; Pugg. iv. 19. 

4. Puggala Sutta. — Incalculable is the beginning of samsara. The 
bones of a single person faring on for an oeon, if collected, would be a 
pile as great as Vqmlla.^ 


^ 8.u.i86. 
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Puggalapa&fiattl. — The fourth (in the present order) of the seven 
books of the Abhidhamma Fitaka. It is, however, generally considered 
to be the earliest of the Abhidhamma books. Its subject matter is the 
puggala (person). The author first gives a table of contents of the whole 
work, and then follows the method of the Afiguttara Nikaya, groupiBg 
human types first under one term, then under two, and so on up to ten. 
Several of the sections are found, almost complete, in the corresponding 
sections of the Anguttara. Others are found in the SttAgltl Sutta/ 

^ For details see Morris’ edition in the P.T.S. series (Introd. x-xi). 


Puggalappasdda Sutta. — On the five disadvantages of devotion to a 
person. ‘ 


1 A. iii. 270. 


PufikopdA* — A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara; he fought against 
MUavacakkavatti and captured SemponmArl. Later, he surrendered 
to Lafik&pura and received much honour; but he then deserted Lanka- 
pura, who had his palace burnt down. The last we hear of him is of his 
alliance with Nlga}adba/ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 139, 240, 273, 277, 278, 280, 299, 301; Ixxvii. 67, 92. 

Pufikhag&ma, — A village in the Dakkhipadesa of Ceylon, where Hkna- 
bharapa lived under the name of Virab&bu^ and where Parakkamabfthtt I. 
was born.* Parakkamabahu subsequently erected there the Siltlghara- 
oetiya, one hundred and eighty feet high, on the site of the house in which 
he was bom.® 

1 Cv. Ixi. 26. Ibid,, Ixxii. 18. » Ibid., Ixxix. 61. 

Pucimanda j&taka (No. 311). — Once the Bodhisatta was the sprite of 
a nifnha tree in a cemetery, and one day, when a robber with stolen goods 
came in front of the tree, he drove him off, lest he should be discovered 
and impaled on a stake from the tree. When the king’s officials came to 
find the robber, he had disappeared, and they went away. Nearby was 
a bodhi-tree whose sprite was Sdrlputta, 

The story was related to MoggaUina» who saw a man larking near his 
cell, and, feeling suspicious, drove him away. Later, his suspicions were 
confirmed by the arrival of the king’s inen.^ 

A J. iii. 33 ff. 

Pucimanda Vagga. — The second section of the Catukka Nipata of the 
J&takatthakatha. 
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BawMlim.— A monastoiy, rebuilt by Udaya I.' 

^ Cv. itix. 28. It iti probably identical with the Pttbhirftma (q>v.); Cv. Trs, i. 130 
Q, 2, aiui I44p ti. 4. 

Pllftfia-eetlya. — A cetiya attached to the monastery where Arlya- 
vaqua wrote the Ma^lstramafljasi.* 

^ Bode, op. eit, 42. 

Pnfifialakkluuidl.— Wife of AnfttbaplQfika*' v.l. Puppaiakkliapi. 

i J. ii. 410, 416; iii. 435. 

Pnfifiavafdlu^na.— Son of DhammadassI Buddha.' See also Puppa- 
va^fhana. 

^ Bu. xvi. 14. 

1. P^fifitbhiianda Vagga. — The sixth chapter of the Catukka Nipata 
of the Aiiguttara Nikaya.^ 

1 A. ii. 64*66. 


2. Puftfiftbhisanda Vagga, — The fourth chapter of the Sotapatti 
Saipyutta.^? 


1 S. V. 391 f. 


Pu^ Sutta,— Tilapu(a visits the Buddha and asks him if there be any 
truth in the tradition that stage-actors are born, after death, among the 
Pahlsadevi. The Buddha refuses at first to answer the question, but, 
on being pressed, he says that the truth is that actors are born in the 
Fahba-niiaya. Talaputa thereupon starts to weep to think that he 
should have been so long deceived. He enters the Order and, in due 
course, becomes an arahant.^ 

1 S. iv. 306 f. 

Pu|adfl8>to Jitaka (No. 280). — The Bodhisatta was once a house- 
holder, and one day, on going to the park, he saw the gardener picking 
large leaves and throwing them on the ground for pottles, and the chief 
monkey who lived in the park destroying them as they fell. The monkey, 
on being questioned, said it was his nature to destroy these things; there- 
upon the Bodhisatta drove him away. 

The story was related in reference to the young son of a gardener 
of Sftvatthi. The owner of the garden invited the monks to his park, and 
there they saw the gardener picking leaves for pottles and his son 
tearing them up. The monkey is identified with the boy.^ 

» J. ii. 390 ff. 
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Ptttabhatta Jttaka (No. 223).— Brahmadattat king of Beaarofl» had 
a son whom he feared, so he sent the son away with his wife, and these 
two lived in a village in K&d. When the king died they returned to 
Benares, and on the way someone gave the prince a bowl of food asking 
him to share it with his wife; but he ate it all, and even when he beoame 
king and she his queen, he showed her very little honour. The Bodhi- 
satta, who was the king’s comisellor, perceiving this, asked the queen 
to speak to the king about his neglect of her. The king confessed his 
fault, and thereafter showed the queen great honour* 

The story was related to a landowner of Savatthi who once went with 
his wife into the country to collect a debt. On the way back, when 
they were famishing, someone gave a meal to be shared by them. But 
the man, deceiving his wife, sent her on ahead and ate the food himself. 
The wife, on visiting the Buddha, spoke to him of this. The two couples 
were identical.^ 

' ^ J. ii. 202 ff. Cp. Qodha Jataka. 

Pufabhattasitt, Putabhattasela.— A mountain in Ceylon where Parakka- 
mabfihu I, built a monastery for the AraftAavisi fraternity.^ This was 
the residence of several well-known scholars, such as Dhamiliaklttl.* 

^ Cv. Ixxxiv. 24. * P.L.C. 

1. Pu^^rika. — One of the state elephants of Pasenadi.^ 

1 DhA. u. 1. 

2. Pmpjarlka* — Niraya; it is a period of suffering in Alidf equal 
to twenty Uppalaki.^ 

1 S. i. 152; SN., p. 126; SNA. ii. 476. 

3. Pupfulka.— One of the four treasure-troves left behind by the 
Buddha when he renounced the world.^ 

1 DA. i. 2S4. 

Pii94aii^.4itta.-A monk, staying in a forest tract in Kosala^ once 
entered a lotus-pool and inhaled the scent of a lotus. The deva of the 
forest, desirous of his welfare, called him scent-thief ” and engaged 
him in oonversarion, whereby he was greatly agitated.^ 

1 S.L204f. 

Pitpfarlkft. — ^A class of nymphs who provided music for Sakkaf or, 
perhaps, the name of some musical instruments,^ 

1 S«e VtA. 23. 96, 211 ; and 872 f. 
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1. PlUjUgudui Thera. — He was bom in the family of a householder 

of Saniraka in the Suniparanta country. When he was grown up, he 
went with a great caravan of merchandise to S&vatthl where, having heard 
the Buddha preach, he left the world and joined the Order. He won 
favour by attention to his duties. One day he asked the Buddha for a 
short lesson so that, having learnt it, he might go back to dwell in Suna- 
paranta. The Buddha preached to him the PuQQOV&da Sutta (g.v.)- 
Pu99a departed, and, in Sunaparanta, he became an arahant. There he 
won over many disciples, both male and female, and having built for the 
Buddha a cell out of red sandalwood (Candan&8&l&), he sent him a flower 
by way of invitation. The Buddha came with five hundred arahants, 
spent a night in the cell, and went away before dawn. 

Ninety-one kappas ago, when there was no Buddha alive, PuQna was 
a learned brahmin, and later became a hermit in Himav&. Near his abode 
a Pacceka Buddha died, and at the moment of his death there appeared 
a great ^^adiance. The ascetic cremated the body and sprinkled scented 
water on the pyre to extinguish the flames. A deva, witnessing the event, 
prophesied his future greatness. His name throughout his many lives 
was Punna* or Punnaka.^ 

In Sunaparanta he first lived at Ambahatthapabbata, but, on being 
recognised by his brother, he went to Samuddaglri-vih&ra, where was a 
magnetised walk which none could use. The waves of the sea breaking 
made great noise, and, in order to help him to concentration, Pui^a 
caused the sea to be quiet. From there he went to Mfttulagiri> where the 
incessant cries of birds disturbed him; he finally went to Makulakag^ nn ^ ^ 
While he was there, his brother Cula-Puppa, with five hundred others, 
sailed in a trading ship, and, before embarking, he visited PujgjQfa, took the 
precepts from him, and asked for his protection during the voyage. 
The ship reached an island where red sandalwood grew; with this the 
merchants filled the ship, and the spirits of the island, angered by this, 
raised a great storm and appeared^ before the sailors in fearful forms. 
Each merchant thought of his guardian deity and Cula-PuQ][^ of his 
brother. Pu^a* sensing his brother’s need, travelled through the air 
to the ship, and, at sight of him, the spirits disappeared. In gratitude for 
their deliverance, the merchants gave to the Elder a share of their 
sandalwood. It was with this material that the Candanas&Uh above 
referred to, was built. 

Kupd^dhina was the first among the arahants to be chosen to accom- 
pany the Buddha to Sunaparanta. SaUca provided five hundred 
palanquins for the journey, one of which was empty. This was subse- 
quently taken by the ascetic Saoeabandha, whom the Buddha converted 
^ Tbag. V8. 70s ThagA. i. 156 ff.; Ap. ii SIX. 
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and ordained on the way. On his return journey, the Buddha stopped 
at the river Naminaidfty and was entertained there by the N&ga-king.‘ 

® MA ii. 1014 ff.; SA. ill. 14 fF.; KhA. 149. 

2. Pu^naka.— A setthi of Rijagaha,^ father of Dttari^llaiiia- 
inat&. He tad been a poor man and had worked for the setthi Slilliaaa, 
One feast day, though his master offered him a holiday, he went to work 
in the field, because he was too poor to be able to enjoy himself. While 
he was in the field S&riputta came to him, and Pun^^a gave him a toothstick 
and water. Punjia’s wife, coming with her husband’s food, met Sariputta 
as he was coming away, and offered him the food she carried. She cooked 
fresh rice and took it to her husband, who was overjoyed to hear of her 
gift to Sariputta. After the meal, he rested his head for a while on his 
wife’s lap, and, on awaking, he found that the field he had ploughed had 
turned into gold. He reported the matter to the king, who sent carts to 
fetch the gold ; but as soon as his men touched it, saying that it was for 
the king, it turned again into earth. The gold was, therefore, gathered 
in Punka’s name, and the king conferred on him the rank of Bahudhana* 
setthi. Ho built a new house, and, at the feast of inauguration, held a 
great almsgiving to the Buddha and the monks. When the Buddha 
thanked him, he and his wife and his daughter Uttard (q.v.) became 
sotapannas.* 

It is this Punna, described as hhatahi, that is mentioned in the Milinda- 
panha® among the seven people whose acts of devotion brought reward 
in this very life. 

^ DhA. i. 386; iii. 104. mentary (i. 240 ff.) the man’s name is 

® MA. ii. 812; DhA. iii. 302 ff.; also given as Paupaslha, of which Pu^Ua is the 
VvA. 62 ff., where Punnaka's wife in shortened form, 
called Uttara. In the Ahguttara Com- * pp. 115, 291; see also MA. ii. 812. 

3. Puppa. — Slave of Mep^aka (^.V.). He was one of the five persons 
of Great Merit (Pafica-Mah&pufifia).^ When he ploughed the field 
with a single plough he made fourteen furrows, seven on each side.* 

1 AA. i. 219; DhA. i. 386. * Vsm. 388. 

4. Poppa. — A servitor {ddbbigdhaka) who held the oblation-ladles 
for the seven sages, mentioned in the AssaUyana Sutta^; they were 
rebuked by Aslta Devala for their pretensions regarding the superiority 
of brahmins. 

^ M. ii. 157; MA. ii. 786. 

5. Poppa-Kollyapotta. — A naked ascetic {Aoela) who visited the 

Buddha at HaBddavasaoa, together with Seoijra KnUnuavatlka. Puppa 
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questioned tbe Buddha regarding the practices of Seniya, while ISeniya 
did likewise regarding those of Piuj^a. The discussion is recorded in 
the Kukkuiuvaflka Sutta iq.v,). At the end of the discussion, Pu];^a 
declared himself a follower of the Buddha. He is called Govatlka (one 
who behaved like a cow)/ Buddhaghosa says* that, in order to support 
his bovine character, he wore horns and a tail and browsed on the grass 
in the company of cattle. 

1 M. i. 387 flF. 2 MA. ii. 624. 

6. PuQQa-Mantftnlputta Thera. — He belonged to a brahmin family 
of Donavstthu near Kapilavatthu. His mother was Mantftnly sister of 
AfiftUcondafifia. While the Buddha was at Rijagaha, whither he had 
gone after preaching the Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta» Ahiiakoi^dahha 
went to Kapilavatthu and ordained Pm^a. Kondanna then returned 
to Rajagaha, whence, having taken leave of the Buddha, he retired to 
live on the banks of the Ohaddantadaha. But Pu^na remained in Eapila- 
vatthu, intent on his practices, and soon after became an arahant. He 
gathered round him five hundred clansmen who all became monks, and 
he taught them the ten bases of discourse [dasa kathdvatthuni), which 
he himself had learnt, and they became arahants. When they wished 
to visit the Buddha, Pu^jta sent them on in advance to Rajagaha, asking 
them to pay homage to the Buddha in his name. Later, when the Buddha 
came from Rajagaha to Savatthi, Pumjia visited him and was taught the 
Dhamma in the Buddha’s own Gandhakuti. Sdriputta, hearing of the 
fame of Puppa, wished to meet him, and went to Andliavaiia, where Pu^a 
was spending his siesta. Sariputta questioned him on the seven acts 
of purity, and Pup^a answered him. The two monks found great joy 
in each other’s words.^ Later, the Buddha declared Puoo® to be pre- 
eminent among those who preached the Dhamma.* 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha, Ptu;^ was born in a rich brahmin 
family of Haipsavatiy before the birth of the Buddha. When grown up, 
he one day visited the Buddha, and as he sat on the edge of a large crowd, 
hearing him preach, the Buddha declared one of his monks pre-eminent 
among preachers, and PuQpa, wishing for a like honour under a future 
Buddha, paid great homage to Padumuttara.* 

In the AAguttara Commentary,* however, we are told that in the time 
of Padumuttara Buddha, Pupi^a was named Gotttma and was expert in 
the Vedas. But he found no solace in the teaching of the Vedas and 

^ The interview with gftripntta is given * A. i 23; g. ii. 166. 

in the IMliavIlilla Suite (M. i. 146 ff.). * TlMgA. i. 37 ff. 

Baddhai^iaia teys (MA. i. 362) that the * AA. i. 113 IT. 

two IQdbeei IuhI maay ihia^ 
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became an ascetic with a following of eighteen thousand Ja^ilas, all of 
whom, under his guidance, developed great ufifA^-powers. Pu^^a was 
already old when Padumuttara attained Enlightenment. One day the 
Buddha visited Gotama*s hermitage, and Gotama and his disciples 
entertained him to a meal. Afterwards the Buddha wished his ehief 
disciple llahftdeva to come to the hermitage with one hundred thousand 
monks; this he did, and the ascetics provided flowers for their seats. 
For seven days the Buddha and his monks remained in trance on their 
seats, at the end of which period the Buddha asked the most pre-eminent 
preacher to render thanks. At the conclusion of the sermon, all except 
Gotama became arahants. Gotama wished to gain pre-eminence in 
preaching under a future Buddha, and Padumuttara proclaimed that his 
wish would find fulfilment. The Apadana* contains yet another version, 
according to which Punpa’s name in the time of Padumuttara was 
Sunanda. 

Besides the Rathavinita Sutta mentioned above (n. 1), which bears 
testimony to Puppa’s skill as a preacher, another Sutta, of the Saipyutta 
Nikaya,® represents Ananda as saying to the assembled monks that 
Puppa was of great help to himself and others when tht^y were yet novices ; 
Puppa had preached to them on causation, and they were able to under- 
stand the Doctrine because of his skilful exposition. 

It is, perhaps, this Puppa who is identified with the gate-keeper (dovd- 
rika) of the Kurudhamma Jdtaka^ and with one of the seven brothers of 
the Bhisa Jataka.® The Mahavastu® contains twenty verses attributed 
to Purpa Maitrayaniputra. 

^ Ap. i. 38, quoted at ThagA. i. 362. J. ii. 381. 

® 8. iii. 106 f.; according to ThagA, ii. ® J. iv. 314. 

124, Ananda became a sotapanna after * iii. 382. 

hearing a sermon by Puppa. 

7. Pa^pa.— See also 8,v. PuQ^aka. 

PU99a Sutta.— Another name for the Pu^QOVida Sutta (q.t;.). 

1. Pu99aka. — One of the stallions of Ekaraja.^ 

1 J. Vi 136. 

2. Pu^^aka. — One of the sixteen disciples of Bivarly who visited the 
Buddha.^ His conversation with the Buddha is given in the VlU|lQaka- 
mifavi^eeU/ At the end of the interview Puppaka and his one 
thousand followers became arahants.’ 


1 SN. VB. 1006. 


« Ibid.» 1043.48. 


^ SNA. ii 630. 
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3. Pll|^]gidca, — A yakkha chief, nephew of Vessava^a.^ The story of 
how he won the Naga maiden Irandati is related in the VidhurapaQdtta 
J&taka (q.v.). In his previous birth he had been a young man named 
Kaccdjrana in the AAga country.* He is also referred to as Pll99alca* 
TliV He is evidently identical with the yakkha-chieftain mentioned 
in the A(ftn&0ya Sutta* among those to be invoked by followers of the 
Buddha in times of tribulation. The gem used by Punnaka as a stake 
in his gambling with Koravya was such that all things in the world could 
be seen in it.* The shout of victory uttered by Pu^ijaka when he defeated 
Koravya was one of the four shouts heard throughout Jambudipa.* 

* J. vi. 266. 3 jv. 182. 4 1). iii. 204. 

^ Ibid.^ 273 f.; he is also called Kfttly&na i ^ MT» •'>62. 

(Kacc&na). I ^ 8NA. i. 223. 

4. Puppaka, — A king of twenty-five kappas ago, a former birth of 

Asanabodhiya Thera.^ 

1 Ap.i. 111. 

5. Pup^aka. — Punriaka was evidently not a name of high station.^ 

A tig., J. vi. 273. 

6. Puppaka.— See also s.v. Puppa. 

Pup^aka Jataka.— Another name for the Vidhurapapdita Jataka. 

PupQaka(lliapava)-puocha (or -paflba). — The questions asked by 
PuQpaka, pupil of Bavari and the. Buddha’s answers thereto. 

Those who make sacrifices and exert themselves for gain of pleasure and 
praise do not succeed in escaping birth and decay. Only the calm and 
the free can so escape.^ 

^ SN. vs. 1043-48. They are explained in CNid. 11 fF. The questions are referred 
to at A. i. 133. 

PuW^^Ula* — A yakkha who, in the time of Kakusandba Buddha, 
spread in Ceylon a pestilence called PaJJaraka.* 

» MT. 349. 

Ptt^pall.— One of the four friends of Yasa who, on hearing of his ordina- 
tion by the Buddha, visited him and were taken to the Buddha. The 
Buddha talked to them and they became arahants. They were among the 
first eleven arahants, and were ordained by the ** ehi bhikkhu pahbajja.^*^ 


^ Vin. i. 18 f. 
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Pimyiliadl J&taka (No. 214).— The Bodhisatta was once chaplain at 
the court of Brahmadattai king of Benares. But the king, listening 
to his enemies, sent the Bodhisatta away from the court, and he dwelt 
in a village of K&si. Later, the king, remembering his chaplain’s good- 
ness, composed a verse, wrote it on a leaf, and sent it to him, together with 
cooked crow’s flesh. The Bodhisatta understood the message and 
returned to the court. 

The story was related in reference to the great wisdom of the Buddha. 
Ananda is identified with the king.^ The Jataka derives its name from 
the first two words of the verse composed by the king. 

1 J. ii. 173-5. 

Pu^na-parivena.— See Puja-parivena. 


Puppap&ti Jataka (No. 53). — The Bodhisatta was once Treasurer of 
Benares, and some rogues, wishing to rob him of his money, conspired 
together and drugged some liquor, which they offered him as he was on 
his way to the palace. The Treasurer suspected them, and promised to 
join them on his way back from the palace. But on his return the vessels 
which contained the liquor were still quite full; he therefore charged the 
men with the intent to poison him, or they would have drunk some of 
the liquor during his absence. They then ran away. 

The story was told to An&thapipf^y ^ similar experience. 

But in this case he was returning from the palace, and challenged the 
rogues to taste their own liquor first. ^ 

1 J. i. 208 ff. 


P unna bhadda, — The Maha Niddesa,^ in its explanation of vattasuddhihdt 
mentions, among others, Poppabb&ddsvattika^ V&sudevavattilab Bala- 
devavattika and Haplbhaddavattika. Pupj^bhadda is, therefore, prob- 
ably the name of a yakkha like Vdsudeva and Baladeva.* 


^ pp« BOf 92* 

2 The N.P.D., 9,v, Puuua, suggests 
Pupuabhadda was the father of the 


yakkha Harikesa. The Mah&bh&rata (i, 
35, 1557) gives Pui^abhadra as the 
name of a serpent. 


Pimipamd Sutta. — Once, when the Buddha was staying in the HigtrA- 
mfttupftsftday a certain monk asked him a series of questions regarding the 
five up^natkhandhd — their origin and nature, their definitions* the 
cause of their arising, etc. The Buddha answered his questions. At 
the end of the sutta is an explanation of aUa,^ 

i a iii. 100 ff. 
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li Thera. — He was bom in S&vatthi as the son of a brahmin, 

named feniMdhl; he was called Puj^^amasa because, on the day of his 
birth, all the empty vessels in the house were filled with golden pennies. 
He left the world after a son had been bom to him, and, having entered 
the Order under the Buddha, took the formula of the five impurities 
{taoapaflcaka) as topic of meditation and became an arahant. His 
former wife adorned herself and came with her child, seeking to seduce 
him, but without success. 

In the time of Vlpassi Buddha he was a partridge (cakkavdka), and, 
pleased with the appearance of the Buddha, ofiered him a sdJa-flower, 
holding it in his beak. Seventeen kappas ago he became king eight times 
under the name of Sueirudassana.^ 

He is evidently identical with Pacc&gamanlya of the Apadana.^ 

^ Thag. VB. 10; ThagA. i. 53 f. ‘ Ap. i. 113. 


2. JPuffamisa Thera.— He was born at Savatthi in a landowner's 
family. He was named Puooamasa because, on the day of his birth, 
all the empty vessels in the house became filled with gold and silver coins. 
He left the world after the birth of a son, and, dwelling near the village, 
put forth effort, till he became an arahant. Then going to Savatthi, 
he paid homage to the Buddha and dwelt in a charnel-field. Meanwhile 
his son died, and his wife, wishing to prevent the king from taking the 
property which was now left without an heir, went, with a large company, 
to her husband in order to persuade him to return to the lay-life. 

In the time of Tissa Buddha he was wandering about the forest, bow in 
hand, when he saw the Buddha’s robe hanging on a branch outside his 
cell. He immediately threw away his bow and, recalling the Buddha’s 
virtues, ^ paid homage to the robe.^ He is probably identical with 
Paipsilkfilasafiflika of the Apadana.* 

^ Thag. vs. 171, 172; ThagA. i. 297 f. ^ Ap. ii. 418 f. 

1. Pu^famukha. — One of the merchants {seUKi) of King 

whom he proposed, at the suggestion of Khagjahilai to sacrifice for his 
own welfare.^ 

1 J. vL 136. 

2. Pi^puuniiklia.— A royal cuckoo {phu$Bakok%la). Vox his story see 
the KliQiia Jitalow He is identified with Udfijfl Thera/ 

1 J. V. 456. 


PnpigahikkhayidevL— See PnflftalalrkhapjMlevL 
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1. Pilwav«#hMia.— Son of Hlgim and husband of VlBikhi* (q.v.). 

1 Ak. i. 220: DbA. i. 387; UdA. 158. etc. 

2. PumuiTndfluUia. — One of the gardens laid out by PnnridounaWUUlL 
in Pnlttfliipara.* In it was a tank which was connected with the Toftwl^ 
by the SUMsatl Canal. From this branched off, to the west, the TMBimi 
Canal.* 

^ Cv. Ixxix. 9. * Ibid*, 46, 47* 

3 . Pa^jj^va^^hanae — The name given to a kind of precious garment. 
Ku9^1i of DvftramaQdAlA s^z^t several of these garments to DlgUbhaya 
through Sfiranlmlla, and Dighabhaya gave a pair himself to Suranimila/ 
Punna was probably another variation of the name.‘ 

1 Mhv. xxiii. 33. 37; MT- 450. * jS.g., ibid., 638. 

PUQQavalUka. — A locality in Ceylon, the residence of Mah&tissa.^ 

1 Vtm. 143; DhSA. 116. 

PuQfadha.— Father of Uttari Nandam&t&.^ See Pu^va ( 1 ). 

1 AA. i. 240. 

1 . PuQQft. — Slave-girl of 

1 J. i. 69; AA. i. 218. 

2. Pu99& Theri. — An arahant. She was born in a householder’s 
family of S&vatthii and, at the age of twenty, having heard PaJilMifl 
Gotaml preach, she left the world. One day, while meditating, the 
Buddha appeared before her in a ray of glory and she became an arahant. 

In the past she was a kinnar! on the banks of the CandabUgi, and, 
having seen a Pacceka Buddha, worshipped him with a wreath of reeds.^ 

She is perhaps identical with TiptnalsmUm of the Apadana.* 

1 Thig. VB. 3; ThigA. 9 f. • Ap. ii. 615. 

3 . PofQi Theri {v.l P1199IU).— An arahant. She was bom in Anitlu* 
pi9dtka*8 household, as the daughter of a domestic slave. She was 
called Pn^fft because, with her birth, the number of children in the house- 
hold reached one hundred. 

On the day on which she heard the SlhanSda Satta she became a 
sot&panna. She converted the brahmin Sotthiya^ who believed in purifi- 
cation through water/ and thereby won the esteem of Anbthapin 4 ika, 
1 The oonveesathm is ieco<ded ia Thig. vs, 236o6L 
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so that he freed her. Thereupon she entered the Order and in due course 
became an arahant. 

In the time of VljMUSSl Buddha she was bom in a clansman’s family 
and entered the Order. She learned the three Fitakas and became a 
distinguished preacher. She did the same under five other Buddhas — 
SikU, VessabhU) Kakusandha, KoQfigamana and Kassapa— but, owing 
to her tendency to pride, she was unable to root out the defilements.* 

Buddhaghosa, however, says of this Theri* that she was a slave-girl 
of Anftthapipdlha. On one occasion, when the Buddha was about to 
set out on a tour, Anathapiodika and the other chief patrons of the 
Buddha, loth to lose him for several months, begged him to remain with 
them. But the Buddha declined this request, and Pu^a, seeing Anatha- 
pi^diha very dejected and learning the reason, offered to persuade the 
Buddha to stay. So she approached him and said that she would take 
the Three Refuges with the Five Precepts if he would postpone his tour. 
The Biiddha at once agreed, and PuQ^a was freed and adopted as Anatha- 
piudil^&’s daughter. She later joined the Order, and became an arahant 
after listening to an admonition^ of the Buddha, who appeared before 
her in a ray of glory. Here we undoubtedly have a confusion of legends. 
See PUQp& ( 2 ). 

It may be this same Pu^a who is mentioned in the Milindapauha* 
as one of the seven people whose acts of devotion brought them recom- 
pense in this very life. 

^ ThigA. 199 ff.; Ap. ii. 611. * The stanza being that which is 

® MA. i. 347 f.; the story, with very mentioned in the Therigatha (vs. 3) 
different details, is given in AA. ii. about PunuA (2). 

716 f. » p. 116. 

4. PuppS. — The slave-girl of the brahmin soothsayer of the Nftliao* 
Obanda jfttaka ( 9 .^.). When asked what boon she desired, she answered, 

A pestle and mortar and a winnowing basket.”^ 

^ J.U 428, 429. 

6 . Puppft. — A slave-woman of Rftjagaha. Late one night, when 
standing outside the house, cooling herself after having pounded a large 
quantity of rice, she saw Dabba Mallaputta taking some monks to their 
lodgings. She thought to herself that she had to work and therefore 
could not sleep early, but why should monks, who are free from care, 
be sleepless ? She concluded that one of them was sick or had been 
bitten by a snake. At dawn the next day she went down to the bathing- 
ghat, taking a cake Uiade of rice-duet and baked ov^ ohaircoal, meaning 
to eat it after the bath. On the way she met the Buddha and offered 
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him the cake, though she did not expect he would eat it. But the 
Buddha, who was with Ananda, accepted the gift and sat down to eat 
it, while PuqqS stood watching. When the meal was over, the Buddha 
asked her what she had thought of the monks, and she told him. The 
Buddha pointed out to her that monks could not sleep till late for they 
had to be watchful and assiduous. At the end of the discourse Puwft 
became a sotapanna. It was in reference to this Puon& that the 
kaslndhav^>otaka J&taka was preached.^ (But see s.v.) 

^ DhA. iii. 321 ff. 

6. Pu9Q&. — A slave’Woman. The Commentaries mention' that the 
Buddha once made a rag-robe {pamsukula) out of a garment cast off by 
her in a cemetery overgrown with weeds {atimuttahasusdna). When the 
Buddha donned the robe the earth trembled in wonder. It was this 
robe that the Buddha exchanged with Hahi Kassapa; when the Buddha 
picked it up from the cemetery where Puniia had cast it off it was 
covered with insects.® 

1 E.g., MA. ii. 696. ^ SA. ii. 149. 

1. PuQQlk&. — A slave-girl of Pokkharas&tl.' 

’ M. ii. 201. 

2. PuQ9ik&.-<See s.v. Puppi (3). 

Pupplya. — A monk. He is mentioned as visiting the Buddha and 
asking him under what conditions a sermon presents itself to the mind of 
a Tathagata.' 

' A. iv. 337 f.; v. 154 f. 

1. Pupplya Sutta.— The Buddha tells Pupnlya of eight conditions 
under which a sermon presents itself to the mind of a Tathagata.' 

1 A. iv. 337 f. 

2. Puppiya Sutta. — Same as above (1), but two conditions are added.' 

1 A. V. 164 f. 

Pn^fdl. — A village granted by Dftfhopatissa IL to the Th fl pi rtm a.' 

» Cv. xhr. 28. 

PiifaiMivUU Sutta. — ^Poupoa (of Suniparaata) visits the Buddha and asks 
him for a teaching that he may follow it wd be purged of self. The 
Buddha tells him to avoid delight in the pleasures of the senses* 



On l^ailiing that Pu^a proposes to live in SunUpaianta, the Buddha 
warns him that the people of that part are fierce and violent. PiiQ^a 
declares that even should they he would not bear them ill-will, 

but would rejoice to be of use to them. He leaves for Sunaparai^, with 
the Buddha’s approval, and there gather around him five hundred 
disciples of either sex who have won arahantship. After Pui^’S death, 
the monks question the Buddha about him, and the Buddha tells them 
that he had realised nibbana.^ 

1 M. iii. 267 ff.; 8. iv. 60 ff. 

1. Putta Sutta. — An updsikd should teach her only son to be like 

Clttagabapatl, Hatthaka-Alavaka, or S&rlputta and Hoggall&na.^ 

1 S. ii. 236. 

2. Putta Sutta. — Five things that make parents desire a son.^ 

^ A. iii. 44. 

Puttatissa. — An astrologer {gai^ka), one of the four envoys sent by 

Devinampiyatlssa to the court of Asoka.^ 

^ Dpv. xi. 29, 31 ; cp, MT. 302, where he is called Tissa. 

PuttabhSga-vlhftra. — A vihara in Ceylon, restored by Voh&rattasa.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxvi. 36. 

Puttamaqisa Sutta.--The four kinds of food — material food, contact, 
will, and consciousness — and how they should be regarded. Material 
food should be eaten only to maintain existence, as parents might eat 
the flesh of their own son in the desert. Contact should be regarded as 
a cow with a sore hide — exposed always to creatures and insects who 
devour her. Will should be regarded as a pit of glowing coal; and 
consciousness as a robber, brought before the king and smitten with 
darts at morning, noon, and evening.^ 

» S.ii.97lf. 

Pathu Sutta.— Following after the good, hearing the Dhamma, 
syetematio attention thereto, and living according to its precepts — ^these 
fou^ conduce to increase of insight.^ 

^ S. ▼. 412. 

PllOniiJaiia.^A king of old^ who, though he gavegreat gifts, could not 
attain to beyond the realms of sense.^ 

^ jr.eiea 
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Mliavlndhan. — King of Benares and son of UU. His son was 
Sayima.* 

I ThagA. i. 151. 

1. Pnnabbssu. — A young yakkha.* He became a sot&panna.* See 

PunabbMuinfta. 

1 S. i. 810. • SA i. 289. 

2. Punabbaso. — One of the Chabbagglyft. His followers were called 
Pllliabb88ilk&, and, together with the followers of AssaJI, they were called 

Assail-PunabbasnU {q.v.). 


Pnnabbasu Sutta. — Records an incident relating to Punsbbssnm&t&* 
(q.v.). 

» S. i 210. 

Pimabbasuka^mbikaputta-Tbsa Thera.— He was of Ceylon, and crossed 
over to India, where he studied under Yonaka Dhaminarakhhlta. On 
his way home by sea he felt doubtful of one word, and returned all the 
way, one hundred leagues, to consult his teacher. On the way from the 
port he mentioned the word to a householder, who was so pleased witli 
him that he gave him a blanket and one hundred thousand. This 
blanket Tissa gave to his teacher, but the latter cut it up and used it as 
a spread, as an example to others (not to desire luxuries). Tissa had 
his doubts set at rest and returned to Jambukola. There, at the VUlkft* 
rftma, as he was sweeping the courtyard of the cetiya, other monks asked 
him questions in order to vex him. But he was able to answer all these, 
having attained the ‘patismnbhidd.^ 

I VibhA. 389. 


PunsbbssanUUi.— A yakkhiQl, mother of Ponabbssa. One evening 
towards sunset, when the Buddha was at Jstavana, she, with her daughter 
Httorii on her hip and the boy’s hand in hers, came to the grove in search 
of food. She saw the silent monks seated round the Buddha while he 
preached, and having hushed her babe to silence she and Punabbasu 
listened to the Buddha. At the end of the sermon, both mother and son 
became sotftpannas, Uttarfi being too young to understand.' 

PttaabbMwnitt is quoted as an example of a yakkhipl who could 
tievel thzoQgh the ait.* She was a veminikapeta.* 

* a 1.210 BA. 1.239 f. * PSA. 79. 


* 1)A. ii. 509. 
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1. PanftbbMUnltte. — A. rich merchant in the time of V^pMd Buddha. 
He built a monastery, one yojana in extent, on the site of JetlrTUtt» 
the ground of which he bought by covering the whole with golden bricks.* 

1 J. i. 94; Bu. xx. 30; DA. ii. 424. 

2. Punabbasumitta.— Son of Sumedha Buddha.* 

^ BuA. 163; the Bu. (xii. 20) calls him Sumitta* 

Pttimiigapupphlya Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he 
was a hunter who, while wandering in the forest, saw a flower, which he 
offered on a heap of sand in the name of the Buddha Tissa. Ninety-one 
kappas ago he was a king named Tamonuda.^ He is probably identical 
with Suhemanta Thera.^ 

^ Ap. i. 180. ^ ThagA. i. 212. 

1. Puppha Thera. — An eminent teacher of the Vlnaya.^ 

» Vin. V. 3. 

2, Puppha. — One of the five horses of King Kappina, used by him in 
sending messages.^ 

I DhA. ii. 117. 

1. Puppha Vagga. — The fourth section of the Dhammapada. 

2. Puppha Vagga. — The tenth chapter of the Khandha Samyutta.^ 

1 S. iii. 137-57. 


Puppha (or Va^t^ha) Sutta. — The Buddha declares that he upholds 
only that which is upheld in the world of sages {jpai(f4itdnarn) viz., that 
the khandhas are impermanent, subject to woe and decay. The Buddha 
has thoroughly penetrated the wQrld-condition {lohadhamma) of the 
world of sahkhdras. He is like a lotus, sprung from the water and come 
to full growth therein, yet unspotted by it.^ 

I S. iii. 138 f. 

1. Pupphaka.— The palace of Sutasoma.^ 

1 J. V. 187. 

2, Pupphaka. — A parrot, discovered in a bed of flowers, hence his 
name. He was the Bodhisatta. For his story see Sattigumlia Jfltaka.' 


I J. iv. 431 fr. 
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PapphaoaAgotlya Thera* — An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he 
took a casket of flowers which he sprinkled over Slkhl Buddha. He was 
flve times king, under the name of Devabhuti.^ 

» Ap. i. U8. 

Pupphachattlya Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he made 
a parasol of lotus-flowers, which he held over SUdhatthB Buddha. 
Seventy-four kappas ago he was king nine times, under the name of 

Jalasikha.^ 

1 Ap. i. 264 f. 

Pupphachadanlya. — In the very distant past there were five kings of 
this name, all previous births of Haggadattlka Thera.^ 

‘ Ap. i. 189. 

Pupphathupiya Thera.— An arahant. In the time of Vipassi Buddha 
he was a brahmin ascetic on Kukkurapabbata with a large number of 
disciples. Hearing of the Buddha’s appearance in the world, he wished 
to visit him, but fell ill on the way. He thereupon erected a thupa of 
flowers in the Buddha’s name and died soon after. Forty-four kappas 
ago he was king sixteen times under the name of Aggisama» and thirty- 
eight times under that of Ghatfisana/ 

^ Ap. i. 155 f. 

Pupphadh&raka. — Ninety-one kappas ago he was an ascetic wearing 
bark and antelope-skin. Seeing Vipassi Buddha, he held over him a 
canopy of pariccAa^to/ra-flowers. Eighty-seven kappas ago he was a king, 
named Samantadharana.^ 

I Ap. i. 244. 

Pupphapura.— Another name for P&^liputta^ (q v.). 

* E.g.f Dpv. xi. 28; Mhv. xxix. 36. 


Pupphabhipi Sutta. — The three kinds of people in the world: the 
tricky-tongued {guthahhdi^l)^ the fair-spoken {pupphahhdis^t)^ and the 
honey-tongued {madhvhhdni)} 

’ A. i. 127. 

Pappharatta JUaka (No. 147). — Once, during the ELattika Festival in 
Benares, the wife of a poor man insisted on having a pair of garments 
dyed with safflower to wear at the festival Urged by her desire, the 
husband stole at night into the king’s conservatories to get the safflowers. 



He caught by the guard and impaled alive. He died lamenting 
the noii*fuliilment of hie wife’s desire and was bom in hell. The Bodhi- 
satta was, at that time, a Spirit of ^ Air. 

The story was told to a passion-tocised monk who longed for the wife of 
his lay life. The couple are identified with that of the story.^ 

‘ J. i. 149 f. 

PiqpphavatL— An old name for Benares, when Ekarft]ai father of 
OandahunAra, was its king.^ 

^ J. iv. 131; iv. 119; Cyp. i. 7. 

PuppUrfana. — A central monastic establishment in Slrlvaddhanapura 
(modern Kandy) in Ceylon. It formed the headquarters of the Siamese 
monks under UpfiU^ who came to Ceylon at the invitation of the king 

Klttiiirirftjaslha.^ 

1 Cv. c. 86, 141. 

Papphfaaniya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he saw 
SMdliattha Buddha, and, following him to his hermitage, made for him 
a seat of flowers.^ 

‘ Ap. i. 254 f. 

Pupphita. — Seventeen kappas ago there were three kings of this name, 
all previous births of Ku|a]apupphiya Thera.^ 

1 Ap. 1. 191. 

1, Pubba (or Hetu) Sutta. — The Buddha tells the monks of how, even 
before the Enlightenment, he cultivated the four iddhipadas, and of how 
their development brought various attainments, such as clairvoyance, 
etc.' 

> S, V. 263 ff. 

2. Plibba (or Pariyesani) Sntta.'^The Buddha tells the monks how, 
before his Enlightenment, he wondered as to what was the satisfaction 
in the world, what its misery and what the escape therefrom, and how, 
in the end, he thoroughly comprehended all these.' 

^ A. i. 268 f. 

PabbarKaeeftyana.— See Kaeedyana. 

Pabbahammapllotl. — A chapter in the Apadana' which gives incidents 
from several lives of the Bodhisatta in explanation of the reason for vdiich 

> Ap. t 299 ff. 
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the Buddha suffered in various ways during his last life-^.^., from 
persecutions at the hands of his enemies and from various bodily ills. 
Most of the incidents mentioned are not to be found in the J&takas. This 
chapter is described as a Buddhapadana,* but there is no reference either 
to it or to the incidents recounted in the chapter entitled Buddh&padlna 
which is found at the beginning of the Apadana. See also PQotlkaailU. 

* Ibid., 30L 


Pubbakotthaka. — See below Pubbakofthaki. 

Pnbbakotfhaka Sutta. — The Buddha, while staying at Pubbako(|haka 
in S&vatthi, asks Sftrlputta if he believes that the five indritfas (of saddha, 
etc.) if cultivated, lead to Deathlessness. Sariputta answers that he not 
only believes it, but has actually realized and understood it by insight.' 

1 8. V. 220 

Pabbakotfhak&. — A bathing-place in S&vatthi» near the Mlginuiia- 

tupfisida, and therefore to the east of the city. Mention is made' of the 
Buddha having bathed there. It was evidently extensive, for Pasenadi’s 
state elephant Seta also bathed there to the accompaniment of music. 
The Commentary calls it* a nadi. The bathing-place was probably near 
the Pubbakotthaka (? Eastern Gatehouse) of Savatthi, where the Buddha 
is said to have stayed.* Public bathing-places were generally near the 
city gates. 

^ A. iii. 346. also to have been oalled Pubbakot(haka. 

^ AA. ii. 668. Near by was the hermitage of the brahmin 

^ 6. V. 220; the bathing* place seems Rammaka (M. i. 161). 

Pabbafigama Sutta.— Just as the dawn precedes sunrise, so do right 
views {samdditthi) precede good actions.' 

1 A. V. 236 f. 


Pttbbatgamaiilya Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
was a leader of eighty-four thousand religieux and waited upon holy 
ones.' 

1 Ap. i. 243. 

Pubbajtia {v.l Pubhavldra).— A village of the VaJJfans which was the 
constant dwelling-place of Chauia. The people there were blamed for 
his suicide.' The village seems to have been also called PnbhayilJhaiia.* 
A It Iii 266 . * 8 . Iv. 69 . 
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Pubtaflia Blltta. — Those that practise righteousness at mom, at noon, 
and at eve, are always happy/ 

^ A. i. 294. 


Pabbadesa.— See Pficlnadesa. 

Pttbbayog&vacara Sutta. — One of the suttas preached to Ananda as 
introduction to the Khaggavlsftna Sutta. It dealt with the five advant- 
ages of fuhhayogamcara} 

> SNA. i. 47. 

Pubbavleira^ Pubbavijjhana.— See Pubbajira. 

Pubbavideha. — The eastern of the four continents (mahadlpa) which 
compose a Cakkavala.^ It is seven thousand leagues in extent* and its 
chief tree is the Acacia (Sima).* It is the first mahadipa visited by a 
Cakkavatti when on tour.^ See also s.v, Vldeha. 

1 A. i, 227; v. 59. i ® AA. i. 264; MA. ii. 947; Vsm. i. 206, 

» SNA. 443; 8,000 says BuA. 112. [ etc. * BuA. 131. 

Pubbasellya. — One of the seventeen heterodox sects which arose in 
Jambudlpa in the second century after the Buddha’s death.^ According 
to the Kathavatthu Commentary* they belonged to the Andhaka school. 
Their views seem to have been similar to those of the Cetlyavftdlns.* 
According to Tibetan sources* they were so called because they lived 
on the Purva Mountain. 

1 Mhv. V. 12; Dpv. v, 66. , ® J.R.A.8. 1910, p. 413 fF. 

* See PointB of Controversy xli. 104, * Rookhill; op. cit., 184. 

106, 116. 

1. Pubb&rftma. — A park outside the eastern gate of SftvattU. It was 
the custom of the Buddha to spend his siesta there after eating at fhe 
house of An&thaplfflka*^ Fubbarama, VIsikU erected the 

Migirani&tttpksSda (9.v.)y the site costing her nine crores and the building 
another nine.* The Fubbarama in S&vatthi corresponded to the Utta- 
madevI-vlUra in AnurUhapura.* It was while staying at the Fubba- 
rama that the Buddha sent the novice Sumana to fetch water from 
Anotatta/ The Vij^iSsa jfttaka* was also preached there. 

I PhA. i. 413; see also MA. i. 369. | * DhA. iv. 120. 

* DhA. i. 413. 1 * J. iii. 310. 

> UdA. 15B; MA. i. 471. 
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2. PlIbMUma* — A monastery in Ceylon, built by Sena I* and his 
consort SafigU/ FaiakkanuUUbhil I. is said to have restored it.* 

^ Cv. 1. 69; see also Cv. Tra. i. 144, n. 4. ‘ SadS. 58. 

1. Pttbbfirima Sutta. — Preached at the Pttbbflrima. The winning of 

insight means the destruction of the dsavas} 

1 S. V. 222. 

2. Pubbftr&ma Sutta. — The cultivation of Ariyan insight (pafifUt) and 
Ariyan release (vimuUi) leads to the destruction of the dsams.^ 

1 S. V. 223. 

3. Pubb&rima Sutta. — The cultivation of the four indriyas (viriya, 
satiy samddhi and 'pafifid) leads to the destruction of the daams} 

1 8. V. 224. 

4. PubbarSma Sutta. — The same as 4 with saddka added to the 
indriyas.^ 

1 S. V. 224. 

Puratthimadesa.— See P&cinadesa. 


Puradeva. — A god, evidently the tutelary deity of Anurftdhapura. 
There was a shrine erected to him within the precincts of the Mah&viliftia. 
Near this shrine a battle took place between Dutfhag&maQi and Bhalluka. 
Kapd^ considered it a lucky spot and led Dutthagamani’s forces up to 
it.^ The shrine was to the north of the Mahasusana.* 

1 Mhv. XXV. 87. * MT. 486. 

1. Pur&pa. — A monk who lived in Dakkhlpdglri. It is said that when 
he visited Bajagaha after the holding of the First Council, he was asked 
to give his approval to the “ findings of the same. His answer was 
that he preferred to remember what he himself had heard and learnt 
from the Buddha.^ 

i Vin. ii. 189 f. 

2. Purftpa.-— A chamberlain (tha^ati ? equerry) of Paseuadi. He was 
the brother of Isidatta and the father of Migas& U i. In his later 3 rears he 
lived the life of a celibate and was reborn in Tusita as a sakad&gaml.^ 
A conversation he had with the Buddha, in the company of Isidatta, at 
Sftdhuka is recorded in the Saipyutta Nikaya.® In the Phan i ma * 
oetfya Sutta* Fasenadi speaks of the great loyalty of these two men 

» A. iii. 848 ff.; v. 188 ff. The SA. , * S. v. 849 ff. 

(UL 816), however, says that Parana was ^ M. iL 123. 

a sotSpauEia. | 
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towoirdt the Buddlia. After dlBcuasing the Doctrine till late at ni|^t| 
thejr would sleep witii their heads towards the spot where the Buddha 
was staying and their feet towaajls the king, FurSija is mentioned* 
as an ideal layman. 

* E4; at A. iS. 4S1. 

Portqaglina. — One of the four villages granted by FanddounabShu IV. 
for the maintenance of the special parivena built for MedhaAkaia.* 

^ Cv. xc. 87. 

Purttheda Sutta.— The tenth sutta of the Atthaka Yagga of the Sutta 
Nipata. It was among the suttas preached at the Mahisamaya in answer 
to the questions asked of the Buddha by the created-Buddha.' It is a 
long disquisition on the characteristics of a calm sage (upasanta). He is 
free from craving, anger, etc., is equable and thoughtful, possessed of 
calm, and walks in the path of righteous men.' The sutta was preached 
for the' benefit of the buddhi-cantd.^ 

1 SNA. ii. 648. * SN. vs. 848-61. » SNA. i. 361; MNid. 223. 

Purindada. — A name for Sakka, because, as a human being, he be- 
stowed gifts from town to town {pure pure ddmrn addsi)} 

^ S. i. 229; DhA. i. 264; cp, Sanskrit purandara (destroyer of cities). 

Purisa Sutta, — The Buddha, in answer to a question of Pasenadl» tells 
him that three kinds of inward experience arise in a man for his bane — 
greed, hate, and dullness.^ 

^ S. i. 70. 

Purlsagatl Sutta,— On the seven conditions of a person (purieagatiyo)^ 
and an explanation of anupadd jHirinibbdna} 

1 A. iv. 70 ff. 

PurllWi^ Sutta. — Nothing so enslaves a woman as the form, etc:, of 
a man.* 

‘ A. i. 2. 

1. NaoeMl.— A park laid out by FMakkamaiblha L* 

* Cv. Izxix. 11. 

2. PutatMeri. — A landing-place in Ceylon where Xlglia and AgaUbU 
set up fortifications.* 


^ Cv, ixxxiiL 17. 
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Pulatthl-nagmt-pilia}.-— A capital of the Sinhalese kings. It is hrst 
heard of in the reign of Aggnbodbi nL» who built in the town the Mahl-* 
piiiadIiMl«vlUra»^ But it was pro^^ably an important centre even 
earlier, and Vljltaponi^ wrested from the Tamils by Puftlingtoapli was 
probably near by.' Sena I. first made Pidatthipura the capital,' thongh 
even before, his time it seems to have been used as a royal resideiice — 
e.g., by Aggabodhl IV./ AggabodU VO./ and Udaya h/ who built 
a hospital there.^ Hahlnda II« built in the city the DSmvQiSraiPUivepa 
and the Sanniratittha-vlUra/ Sena I. reigned in Pulatthiptua for 
twenty years and erected there several buildings, including the'ISaqagga** 
bodhi-shrine near the Thusavdpi/ The successors of Sena 1. found in 
Fulatthipura a certain amount of protection from the inroads of the 
Co{as and the Fftpd^yans; but in the time of Sena V. the town fell into the 
hands of the Daml|as, through the treachery of Sena’s mother and his 
commander’in-chief, Sena. But Sena V. recovered the city by making 
a treaty with his commander-in-chief. “ About 1017 a.o. the Cojas 
overran the country, captured Fulatthipura, and made the reigning king, 
Mahinda V., their prisoner. He died, after twelve years, as a prisoner 
in India During this period many of the Hindu shrines in the city 
were er^^d. 

For many years the Cojas held the sovereignty of the city, though the 
Sinhalese made several vain attempts to drive them out. The Colas 
named the city Janantthapura and put down all rebellion with a strong 
hand. Finally, a young prince named Kitti, born about 1039 a.o., 
assumed the title of Vljayab&hu and determined to rescue Fulatthipura. 
His first attempts failed, partly owing to rebellion among his own people ; 
but finally, civil war broke out in the Cola country itself, and thus, about 
1070, he captured Fulatthipura after a great deal of fierce fighting both 
on sea and land. But, owing to dissensions among his subjects, it was 
only several years later that he was able to hold his coronation.^ He 
renamed the city VUayariJapura, and erected there many religious build- 
ings, chief among which was the Temple of the Tooth Belic.“ It was 
not, however, till the time of ParakkamabUlu 1. that Fulatthipura reached 
the pinnacle of its greatness. He enlarged it to the size of four gavutas 
in length and seven in width add called it Parakkamapaia. The city 
had three suburbs — ^lUvJaveiBUiuJafiga, Bilak ul a a ta k a and Vljitai — 
^ Cv* xhv. 122. ' I building a hospital against an epidemic 

* See Codrington, op. eU*, 20. | (Ov. lii. 25). 

» Cv, 1. », 46, 85. ® Cv. xlviii 134. • Zm*, I 73. 

*Ov.*lvi34. /W., liv. 64, 68. 

» m., zivki 74. « iv. n tf. 

« JM.,^ii8. ^to.lviL66tWiiL22ff.;lis.6ff. 

^ Kaaeapa iy. is also mentioiied as Ibid., lx. 2 6. 
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and loittteeii gates. Parakkama adorned it with various parks, chief 
of which were the Mandaiiavana and the IMpliyySnaf and with ponds 
and numerous buildings, both secular and religious. KiitlnissaAka 
added a stone temple for the Tooth Belie. In the reign of Lilavatl^ 
liOklMara captured the city and ruled there for nine months. He was 
ousted by the general Fftrakkama, and later Parakkamapaofu ruled 
as king, till he was deposed about 1215 a.o. by Mftgha of the KaliAga 
race, who, coming with a large host of Keralas and Malabars, captured 
the city and mercilessly plundered its possessions.'* Prom this spoliation 
the city never completely recovered, and it gradually lost its importance, 
though fteakkamabfthu n., Vijayabahu IV. and ParakkamabAhu HI. 
made attempts to restore it to its original splendour. 


For details see chiefly Cv. Ixxiii. 1 ff.; 
IxxviU. 44 ff. 

/6k2., Ixxx. 19. 


Ibid., Ixxxiii. 16 ff. 

Ibid., Ixxxvii. 67; Ixxxviii. 28, 36, 
89,92, 120f.;lxxxix.l. 


Pulavaka Sutta. — The idea of a worm-eaten corpse, if cultivated, leads 
to great profit.' 


1 S. V. 131. 


PulinacaAkamiya Thera.— An arahant. Thirty-one kappas a§^ he was 
a hunter who, seeing the covered walk {cankama) of SIkhI Buddha, scat- 
tered sand over it.' He is probably identical with Nandaka Thera.* 

1 Ap. ii. 418. 2 ThagA. i. 299. 


Pulinathfiplya Thera.— An arahant. Once, in the past, he was a 
Jatila named Nftrada, with fourteen thousand followers, living near the 
rock called SamaAga. He erected, on the bank of the AlWirlki, a thupa 
of sand as an object of worship for himself. In his last birth he was of 
parents who were devout followers of the Buddha and worshipped at 
a shrine erected in the Buddha’s name. When the boy was seven years 
old be saw the shrine and, recalling his past, became an arahant.' He 
is perhaps to be identified with Vaflabba Thera 

‘ Ap. ii, 437 ff, ® ThagA. i. 268 f. 

PulhUpUpphiya. — A Cakkavatti of idnety-one kappas ago, a former 
birth of BftAasafifiaka (or Piyafijaha) Thera/ 

^ Ap. i. 161 f.; ThagA. i. 169. 


1. PuUnapfijaka Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
cleared the foot of VlpassI Buddha’s bodhi-tree and scattered fresh sand 
around it. Fifty-three kappas ago he was a king named Ifahlpnltna.' 

1 Ap. i. 70. 
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2. PllliiiapfljAka ThBra. — An arahant. Ninety^one kappas ago he saw 
VlpassI Buddha and» gladdened by the §ight, worshipped him and strewed 
sand on his path.^ 

1 Ap. i. 259. 

PuUnuppidaka Thera. — An arahant. One hundred thousand kappas 
ago he was an ascetic named Devala with eighty thousand followers. 
He erected a thupa of sand and honoured it in the name of the Buddha.^ 
He is probably identical with Sirima Thera.* 

1 Ap. ii. 420 ff. a ThagA. i. 280 f. 

Pulinda. — The name given to the wild tribes of Ceylon, evidently to be 
identified with the present Veddas. Their ancestry is traced to J!va- 
hattha and DipelU^ the son and daughter of Vijaya by Kuvep!/ 

1 Mhv. vii. 58; MT. 264, 266. 

Pujahattha. — A Dami}a usurper who reigned for throe years at Anur&- 
dhapura in the time of Vattagdinapi. He was slain by his general 

Bfthlya.% 

^ Mhv. xxxiii. 50 f.; Dpv. xix. 15; xx. 15. 

PiigadapfhUvftta. — A stronghold in Rohana, mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu 1.^ 

1 Ov. Ixxv. 86, 95, 14;j. 


Puja-parlH^p^^ — A monastery in Anuradhapura to which the Nagas 
followed Sonuttaia when he brought the relics from the Naga-world 
in order to deposit them in the Mah& Thdpa. From Puja-pariveoa 
the Nagas were induced to return by being given a few of the relics.^ 

v,l Piugipa^parivepa. 

^ Mhv. xxxi. 4; MT. 575. 

Pfttigatta-Tissa. — A young man of S&vatthi, of good family. After he 
joined the Order an eruption broke out on him which covered hia whole 
body with sores. His fellow-monks, unable to look after him, abandoned 
him. When the Buddha discovered this, he boiled some ?rater and 
washed Tissa with his own hands and cleaned and dried his garments. 
When Tissa felt comforted the Buddha preached to him, and Tissa became 
an arahant. In a past birth he had been a fowler and had killed many 
birds, of which he sometimes first broke the bones to prevent them from 
flying away. One day he had given alms to an arahant.^ 

* Di^. I. 319 ff. 
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— A jackal, the mate of VeafL For their story 

Mtlmaipaa Jfttaka (No. 437). — Onoe, on the slopes of the Himalaya, 
lived a jackal called Pfltlmatpsa, with his mate Vei^L Near by dwelt 
a flock of wild goats. Putimamsa formed a device for killing the goats 
one by one and eating their flesh, till only l^she-goat, called HelamUft, 
was left. Wishing to devour her as well, Putimamsa suggested to VenI 
that he should ])reten!d to bo dead and that Vejii should then entice 
Melam&ta into the cave by asking her to assist in the funeral ritai. ^ut 
the goat was wise and observant and’ discovered the ruse. Veni went ^ 
jl|^ ^nd saying that Putimamsa had recovered consciousness at the<^ 
very ^ht of her, invited her to join them in a feast to celebrate his 
re^very. Melainatft agreed, saying that she would bring with her 
a la]|ge of her friends, flerce dogs, including Maliya, Piiigiya» 

Cat!li<||ltha^%xd Jambuka, in order that the celebration might bo 
a great one. At this suggestion Putimamsa and Veni fled fi^ija their 
oave, taking rescue elsewhere. 

The story was told to the monks in order to impress on^tham the 
necessity for keeping guard over their senses.^ 

^ J. ill. r,32 ff. 

P&tlmukfaa. — A peta who had been a monk in the time ^iiassapa 
Buddha and who had brought a dissension between two holy monks by 
carrying tales frSin one to the other.^ 

1 Pv. 1 . 3; IVAh 12 ff. 

PQ 9 agima,--A ford on the Mali&vaiukagaiig&/ 

' Cv. Ixxii. 6. 

Pflwm-Kassapa. — One of the six well-known teaCbers, oontempora* 
neons with the Buddha. He is said to have taught the doctrine of ndn- 
action ifikiriya), denying the result of good or bad actions.^ Bl^where,* 
however, he is mentioned as an ahetumdin^ denying hetufoocaya (coldition 
and oau^ — t.a, the efficacy of kamma), which teaching, in the SbniA* 
flaMiabi Sutta,* is attributed to liakkjildMlqfMa, Buddhaghosa says^ 

^ D. i. 52 f.; probably the more correct ‘ S. lii. 69; v* 1186. 

description of Kanina's teaching would ^ D. i. Mr M^^so A. iii 383* Vheie the 

be wkkHuaMa — t.e., an affirmation that teaching < m Ui ako at- 

the sou] is passive, unaffisoted by the tribnted to ^ 

good or the bad dmt by us, the ^ DA. i. l42* he coolllipt have bomia 

mate reality lying beyond good or stave. Kassapa is a |g id8 ! ffi to *gofcta. 

evil file SStA (372) calls him 
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that PSia^a-Easaapa came by hia name from the fact that aa a reffilt 
of his birth the number of slaves in a certain household reached one 
hundred. Owing to this fact he was never found fault with,, even when 
he failed to do his work satisfactorily. But, in spite of 'this, he was 
dissatisfied and fled from his masters. He then had his clothes stolen 
by thieves and went about naked. His gotta name was Kailipn< He 
had a following of five hundred, among whom was the deva-putta Asama/ 
(See also AJfttasattu). He was consulted by the Uecdha^ Ahhnir** and 
MahfiU^ and by the wanderer Vaoehagotta.* He claimed to be omni- 
scieilfi* OrA story in the Dhammajpada Centumentary^® states that when 
ti>e heretics were unable to prevdfit the Buddha from performing the 
Twin Miracle under the Gan^amba^ they fled discomfited, 

Kassapa was among them, and in the course of his flightr he oame^ross 
one of his ff^lowers, a farmer, who wSs on his way to see him, capThag 
a vessel of broth and a rope. Fura^a took the vessel and ^ lhli|>^and 
going to the bants of the river near Savatthi, tied the ffeAfl round his 
neck ^9 threw himself into the stream. There was a circle of bubbles 
on the water and Puraua was reborn in Avici. The Milindapafihj^^ also 
meutions % Puraoa Kassapa, contemporary with Milinda. This perhaps 
refers to a teacher descended from the same school who is credited with 
the view that the earth rules or sustains the world, v.h PttrfiQa* 


7 //iVy7 iii aa 


' Ibid*, iiil dd. 

® A. iv. jpi|p(8ii we probably have a 
oc «ng | exi4i|ui.tion %f his name, 
Phraca-JL^ in his claim to have at. 
tained perfect wisdom (pUranandna), 


DhA. iii. 208; for a different version 
see Rockhill: op. ci^., 80. According to 
this legend, Kassapa must have died in 
the sixteenth year the Buddha*8 
ministry. This is hardly retcmoilable 
with the statement that Aj&tasat|p 
oonsnlted him. 

« p. 4 f. 


Fe»)in Satta.— Another name* for SundarlkabhtoHlviJa Sutta (q.v.}. 

> SNA. ii. 400. 


PoUutQjya. — Ghrandaon of RolBQa (q.v.), ^o is, then^ore, called 
roUiWISMiatt&.* yThe Commentar;^ calls Pekhnoiya a setthi. 

> A. i 193. < AA. L 419. 

PMAadiiimltk— See MaSaadiyaka. 

P«|ailte.-See s^iOika. 

hmtwe on textual 'and exegetical methodology, 
generally AmiWd to IbU Knaelyana* and includeid*(by the Butpese) 

1 
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in the £htiddaka Nikaya.' A t^ikcL on this work is ascribed to a teacher 

named Udiimtein (?).” 

• Bode, op. cit., 5. ® Gv. 66. 

Pefftkitadkara.— A (Ika by Sd^&bhivaqisa on the Nettippakanoa.' 

^ Sas. 134. 

Pep^Akata,— See Bheppakafa. 

Fetavatthtt. — The seventh book of the Khuddaka Nikaya. It consists 
of stories of persons born in the pcto-world owing to various midseeds.^* 
Dluumnapftla wrote on it a Commentary, called the Petavatthuvappana 
or Petavatthu-Atthakatha, and forming a part of the Vimalavll&sinL' 
Mahlnda preached the Petavatthu to AnulA and her companions on the 
day of his entry into Anurftdhapura.’’ 

‘ Published by the P.T.S. 1889. ^ Gv. 60. ® Mhv. xiv. 68. 

PettaAgavAlika. — A monastery built by Saddha-Tlssa/ 

^ Mby. xxxiii. 8. 

Petteyya Sntta. — Few are they who show reverence to their fathers.^ 

1 S. V. 467. 

P6namlMtAgana,—See Setambaflgana. 

1. PMna Sutta. — Of afiection can be bom both afiectioB and ill-will; 
likewise of ill-will. Freedom from these states is "acquired by the develop- 
ment of the jhanas.^ 

1 A. ii. 213 ff. 

2. Pema (or Sftriputta-Kot(lilta) Sutta. — A conversation between 
SSriputta and Kotthifa as to why the Buddha has said nothing regarding 
the existence or otherwise of a Tathagata after death.^ 

1 S. iv. 387. 

Peraddopl.— A town in Ceylon, the modem Peradeipiya.^ 

1 Ov. xoi. 2. 

Perumpabya. — A village in South India.^ 

^ Cv. IxxvL 287. 


P el agi m a-vth&ra. — A bonasteiy in Ceyhm, built by 

^ Mhv. zxxiv. 32; see alto 3|bv. Trs, 240t n. 1. 
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NlalUUft,— A Tillage in Ceylon, granted by Aggabodlli IV. {or the 
maintenance of the Padh&naghara bnilt by him for 

^ Cv. xlvi. 18* 

Pepvftplkagftma.— A village seven leagues to the nortii of Anor^Dti* 
para. When Dutthag&map! was looking for^material for the 1)uilding of 
the Mall& ThApag four gems were discovered by a hunter near the tank 
of this village/ 

^ Mhv. xzviii. 39; Mhv. Tn, 190, n. 1. 

Pesakftradhituvatthu. — The story of a weaver’s daughter of A|avl. 
She heard the Buddha preach at the Aggft{ava^setiya on the necessity of 
meditating constantly on the inevitableness of death and, though she 
was only sixteen, she was the only one to profit by the sermon. Three 
years later the Buddha again visited A{avi. The citizens* entertained 
him, but the Buddha would not preach his thanksgiving sermon till the 
weaver’s daughter, having finished the tasks required of her by her father, 
was able to be present. On her arrival the Buddha asked her questions 
so that her wisdom might be known to the assembled populace, and, at 
the conclusion of the Buddha’s discourse, she became a sotapanna. That 
same day she was killed by an accident to her loom, and herfo^t^bier jK^Itted 
the Order, attaining arahantship in due course.^ 

^ DhA. iii. 170-6. 

Pesalft^tlninfifianfi Sutta. — Once when VaAg^ was at 
cetiya with his tutor, Higrodhakappa, he found himself despising Iul» 
friendly colleagues, proud of his own skill of improvisation* This 
discovery made him repent of his conceit and admonish himself.^ 

1 S. i. 187 f. 

Pe^una Sutta. — Few are they who abstain from slander.^ 

1 S. V. 469* 

Pessa. — An elephant trainer of Campi. He visited the Buddha at 
Gaggarftpokkharapl where Kandaraka was also present, and his conversa- 
tion on thalMVccasion is recorded in the Kandaraka Sutta. When Pessa 
had left, the Buddha is reported to have said that he was a man of great 
understanding, and that had he stayed longer he could have taken away 
with him something which would have proved precious to him.^ 

^ H.i 339-42. 
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Mldum.— A muaical indtrument^ or, perhaps, a divine musioian^^ 

^ VrA. 93; see also note on p. 372. 

PokkharrilkhL— One of the wives of Oandaknm&ra (the Bodhisatta).^ 

1 J. vL 148. 

PokUiaraQlyft. — A vihara in S&mag&ma where the Buddha is said^oe 
to have stayed.^ 

^ A. iii. 309; AA. ii. 660. The trans- the Commentary definitely calls it a 
lator (G.S. iii. 220) calls it a lotus pond; Vihara. 

PokkbaraQi Sutta. — The ill which remains to an Ariyan disciple who 
has won insight compared to the ill which he has destroyed, is as the 
water taken up by the tip of a blade of grass compared to the water left 
behind in a tank fifty yojanas in length, breadth and depth. ^ 

1 S. ii. 134; M., V. 460. 

Pokkharapasaya.— A tank in Ceylon, built by Upatissa 11/ 

1 Cv. xxxvii. 185. 

pQkkharavati.— A city, the birthplace of Tapussa and Bhalliya/ 

^ ThagA. i. 48. 

PoUdiaras&ti, Pokkharasadi. — A MahSsSla brahmin of great wealth and 
learning who lived in Ukkaftha, on a royal demesne given by Pasenadi. 
Ambaft^ was the pupil of Pokkharasati, who sent him to the Buddha at 
leehinafigala to discover if the report of the Buddha’s greatness were 
true. Wlien Pokkharasati heard later that Ambattha had been rude to 
the Buddha, he sought the Buddha by night and begged for his for- 
giveness. The next day he invited the Buddha to a meal, and having 
listened to his teaching, declared himself his follower and became a 
sotapanna.^ Owing to his eminence, be was present at the meetings of 
the brahmins held in IIIanasUui|s* and Icchanangala/ Vasetfhai of the 
Visetfha Sutti^ was also his pupil.^ In the Subha Sutta,* SttUa-Todey- 
yaputta, another disciple, is reported to have said that Pokkharasati— 
here described as OpamaAfia (of the BpamaAAa clan) and lord of Subba- 
gavana (Subhagavanika)— treated as empty boasts the claim#^of brahmins 
and recluses to transcend ordinary human bonds and rise to the height 

^ D. i. 87 f.i 106 if. name of anothor of his 

* 236. , Cfea tt i m a p a v a who was kmed while 

* SN. p. 115. * vs. 594. bringing pros^ots to his teaito. (Vv« 

^ M. ii. 200 ff.; the Vim&navatthtt gives > v* 3; VvA. 229 ff.) 



of Atiyan knowledge. This evidently refers to time prior to his con- 
version. The flame Sutta mention^ a slave^fti of Fokkharas&ti^ IhUjr 
9 IU by name. 

The Commentaries* dwell at length on Pdkkbarasfitfs attractive |^r- 
sonality. His body was of the colour of the white xilotua« like a eii^er 
pandal in heaven, his hair the colour of sapphire, his eyes like blue lotus, 
eto. He evidently was of true regal appearance. 

In the time of Kassapa Buddha he was a brahmin versed in the three 
Vedas who, having heard the doctrine and given alms, was reborn in the 
deva-world. Thereafter, scorning birth in the womb of a woman, he 
sprang to life in a lotus which grew in a pond in Himavft* An ascetic saw 
the lotus, adopted the boy, and taught him the Vedas. The king was 
pleased with his great learning, and gave him Ukkattha as a mark of great 
favour. The name of Pokkharasati was given to him owing to his birth 
in a lotus. 

The Divyavadana^ calls him Puskarasarl, and tells a story of his 
daughter Prakrti. 

® DA. i. 244 f,; MA. ii. 804; SNA. 462. ’ p. 616 fT., 620. 


Po|iriya.—See Selissariya. 

1. Pot|hapUa.-— A Paribb&Jaka. A discussion between him and t|ie 
Buddha on trance and on the soul, which took place in HalUUrtma 
in S&vatthl, is reported in the Potthapada Sutta* Potthapada, accepting 
the Buddha’s views, was jeered at by his companions for doing so. T^o 
or three days later he again visited the Buddha with Citta HattUsSrlpi^g 
{q,v.)t when the Buddha continued the earlier discussion on personality 
and the soul. At the end of the discourse Potthapada became t)ie 
Buddha’s follower.^ Potj^hapada is identified with Pukkusa of the 
Ummagga J&taka.* 

1 D. i. 178 ff. “ J. vi. 478. 

2. Poffhapfida.— ^The Bodhisatta born as a parrot. For his story see 

theRUhantakaa)/ 

1 J. i. 496 f. 

3. Pofjliapida. — A parrot, younger brother of RUhai the Bodhisatta. 
Potthap&da is identified with Ai^da. For his story see the HIMImi 


1 J. ii m s. 
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4. Patti»PMa.-A parrot born as the younger brother of the Bodhi^ 
Batta and identified with Ananda. For their story see KftlabUia Jfttaka/ 

^ J. iii. 97 ff.; 8oe also J. iv. 129. 

5, Pof^pUa Tbera. — In the past he was born as Sunetta, son of 
King Kltava, and because he insulted a Pacceka Buddha he was reborn 
in Avici. Later he was bom in a family of fishermen near Kundinagara, 
but^ remembering his past lives, he refused to take part in any fishing. 
His parents therefore cast him out, but Ananda^ finding him starving, 
gaV^i^J^m food, and, at the Buddha’s suggestion, ordained him. He 
sodilt became an arahant and dwelt with twelve others in Sfinavfisipabbata. 
Potthapfida’s kinsmen became peta8,and his parents sent to him a brother, 
of whom Potthapada was specially fond, to plead for his intervention. 
He therefore begged alms, and offered them to his colleagues in the name 
of his kinsmen, who thus regained happiness.^ 

1 Pv. iii. 2; PvA. 177 ff. 

Potthapfida Sutta. — A discussion between the Buddha and the Parib- 
bajaka Pofthapfida, held at the Mallikdrdma.^ It deals with the question 
of trances and of the soul, and also with the infinity and eternalism of 
the world. This sutta is significant as containing a list of the topics 
which Parlbbajakas appear to have discussed at their meetings. 

1 1). i. 178-203. 

Po^hila, Potthila Tbera, — During the dispensation of seven Buddhas, he 
wag learned in the Tipitoka and preached to large numbers of monks, but 
he failed to win any attainment for himself. Wishing to rouse him to 
exert himself, the Buddha constantly referred to him as “ Tuccha- 
Pothila.” Pothila took the hint, and, travelling one hundred and twenty 
leagues, arrived at a forest hermitage where lived thirty monks. He asked 
their leader to help him, but he referred him to a junior monk, who, in his 
turn, referred him on, and so on, until at last he was forced to apply 
to the seven-year old novice who sat doing needlework. With his 
pride humbled, Pothila asked him for advice. In order to test him, the 
novice asked him tp jump into a pool with his robes on. This Pot^hila 
did, and the novice, satisfied as to his earnestness, taught him how, in the 

C se of an anthill with six holes into which a lizard entered, anyone, wish- 
; to capture the lizard, would close up five of the holes. So with the 
gix doors of the senses; close five .doors, and concentrate on the door of 
the mind. At the end of the discourse, the Buddha appeared before 
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PotihiH in a ny of light and Po^hila became an aiahant.^ Two yems, 
addressed to him bf MoggalUna, are given in the Therag&tha.* 

1 DhA. iii. 417-21. * v». 1174-6. 

Pota, Potana, Potala, PoUdi.— A city in Kialmttha, the capital of the 
Assaka king.* 

1 J, ii. 155 f.; J. iii. 3; aee also VvA. 259. It was probably near the residence of 
Bftvirl (see SNA. ii. 581). 

Potaliputtae— A Farlbbijaka who visited SamlddU at the V6}ttviuia 
in Rftjagaha and said that he had heard the Buddha declare that all action 
and speech were vain, and that what passed in the mind was the only thing 
of importance. A stage could be reached in which there was no feeling 
whatever. Samiddhi protested that Potaliputta misinterpreted the 
Buddha’s teaching, and Potaliputta then asked him questions regarding 
experience, which Samiddhi answered. Potaliputta, showing neither 
approval nor disapproval, walked away. When the Buddha heard from 
Ananda of Potaliputta’s questions and Samiddhi’s answers he blamed 
Samiddhi for his hasty reply.^ 

^ For details soo Mahftkammavibhaaga Sutta. (M. iii. 207 ff.) 

1. Potaliya. — A householder of Apapa. Meeting the Buddha in a 
wood outside the town, he greeted him, and was addressed by tl^e Buddha 
as “ householder,” at which he was very angry, for he had, so he said, 
handed over his wealth to his sons, and possessed only his food and 
clothing. But the Buddha told him that true retirement from the 
household meant far more than that, and, at the request of Potaliya, he 
proceeded to explain his words. At the end of the discourse Potaliya 
declared himself the Buddha’s follower.' 

^ M. i. 359 ff. 

2. Potaliya. — A wanderer (Paribb&JSka) probably identical with the 
above (1). A conversation he had with the Buddha is recorded in the 
AAguttara Nikaya. At the end of the discussion he declares himself 
the Buddha’s follower.' 

1 A. ii. 100 f. 

1. Potaliya Sutta. — A discussion between the householder Pbtaliya 
and the Buddha as to what constitutes true retirement from household 
life. The Buddha shows, by means of various similes, that the pleasures 
of the senses are unsatisfying and dangerous, and should be avoided. 
Such renunciation brings higher knowledge.' 

1 1C. i. 869 ff. 
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i. 90Mi|a 8iitto.-Tlie Buddha telb the MbUJaka Potellya» who 
visits him, ot four kinds of persons found in the world: those who praise 
and dispraise rightly and seasonably, and those who praise and dispraise 
wrongly and unseasonably.^ 

1 A. ii. 100 ff. 


Pottlka» Pottlya. — The son of a tailor and the friend of Migrodlia* 
kumAra and SUha-kumftra. When Nigrodha became king, Pottika 
was appointed Treasurer. For their story see the Nigrodha Jfttaka 
(No/t45). Pottika is identified with Ananda/ 

1 J. iv. 37 ff. 


Potthaka Sutta. — Quite new fibre-cloth is of an ill colour, painful to 
handle and of liitle worth ; so is one of middling wear and one worn out. 
Men use worn-out fibre-cloth for wiping cooking pots or they throw it 
away. So are a novice, a monk of middle standing, or a senior monk, 
any of whom is immoral, of “ ill colour.” Their followers suffer because 
of them; hence they are painful to handle, and because gifts to them 
produce no good they are of little worth.^ 

1 A. i 240 f. 

Potthakulfha. — A Dami}a in the service of Aggobodhl IV. He erected 
and endowed the MfttombiyapadbAnagharay and built houses in the 
Kttppurft-parivepa, the Kurundaplllaka-vih&ra and the HaUrfiJaghara. 
When the king died, he administered the kingdom, threw the sub-king 
DfttUsiva into prison and set Datta of Dhanaplttbl on the throne. When 
Datta died, Potthakuttha had Hattbadftlba crowned king. Later, when 
Mfinavamma rebelled against him, he ate poisoned food, provided by his 
friend, the chief of Merukaiidaia» and died.^ 

^ Cv. xlvL 19, 39, 44j xlvii. 56, 61. 


PotthadSyaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he gave a 
gift of bark (? pottha) in the name of the Buddha, the Dhamma and 
the Sangha.^ 

1 Ap. i. 237. 


Potthasgta.— The senapati of Aggobodhi IV. He built the Agga^* 
bodhi-parivepa in the J^vaodriing at AnurUbapqfi.^ 

» Ov. xlvi. 22. 
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Fotflil. — Wife of Ytuabht’l imole, the seaipati SttUia. She aaved the 
life of VutiAa and, later, when he became king, he made her hil qveen^^ 
She bnilt a thfipa and a temple attached to tiie OatlniMlt in the Hplllvt 
bin.* 

1 Mhv. XXXV. 70. * /Ml Vf. 90, 


Ponamaravat!. — A locality in South Indian mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of Laiikftpura.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvii. 20, 22. 92. 


Porftpavaipsa. — A chronicle, probably of Oeyloni mentioned in the 
Oandhavamsa/ 


1 p. 70. 


PorQgfthali. — A district in the Dakkblpadesa of Ceylon.^ 

^ Cv. Ixvi. 108. 


Polajanaka. — The younger son of Hah&]anaka. 
HaUJanakaJ&taka/ 


I J, vi. 30 If. 


For his story see the 


Polonnarutala. — A tank in Ceylon, restored by PatakkamabUitt I.^ 

^ Cv. Ixviii. 49. 


Polamitti (v,l Posamittft).— A yakkhini, wife of MahiUUaieiia. She 
was from LafQcapura and her mother was 

» MJ. 269 f. 

Posftlae— One of BivarFs pupils. His question to the Buddha and the 
answer thereto are given in the PosUamipava-fUOOhft (or PosUa Sutta) 
oi the Pmyana Vagga/ 

1 SN. vs. 1006. 1112^. 

Poalla Sutta, or Posftlam&pava-pnecba.— -See Posftla. 


Podya Thera.— The son of a very rich banker in S&vattht and the younger 
brother of SaAgSmaJtta. When grown up, he married and had a son. 
Soon after, he left the world to join the Order and, dwelling alone in the 
forest,^ became an arahant. Once, when he went to Shvatthi to worship 
the Buddha, he visited his home. His former wife entertained him, but 
when he saw that she was trying to tempt him, he hurried away. 
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In tbe time of Tissa Buddha he was a hunter. The Buddha, out of 
oompadsion for him, went to the forest and stood near him. He provided 
the Pnddha with a seat of grass and paid him homage. Soon after, he 
was killed by a lion.^ He is probably identical with TiflaniutthliUyaka 
of the Apadana.* 

1 Thag. vs. 34; ThagA. i. 96 ff. * Ap. i. 280; see also ii. p. 466. 


Ph. 

1. Phagguna. — A monk. In the Sarpyutta Nikaya^ he is represented 
as asking the Buddha if it were possible, by means of any of the senses, 
to recognize and proclaim the past Buddhas. The Buddha replies in 
the negative. It is probably the same monk who is mentioned in the 
AAguttara Nikaya® as having been visited during his illness by the Buddha 
on the suggestion of Ananda. The Buddha found Phagguna in bed and 
grievously ill, and he talked to him and comforted him. Phagguna 
died soon after, having attained arahantship. 

1 S. iv. 62. ® A. iii. 379 ff. 

2. Phagguna.'— See Holiya-Phagguna. 

1. Phagguna Sutta. — A conversation between the Buddha and 
Phagguna (1) on the possibility of recognizing, by means of the senses, 
the Buddhas of the past.^ 

1 S. iv. 62. 

2. Phagguna Sutta. — Contains an account of the Buddha’s visit to 
Phagguna (1) when the latter lay ill. At the end of the sutta is a list of 
six advantages of hearing the Dhamma and of testing its goodness in 
time.' 

1 A. iu. 379 ff. 

3. Phagguna Sutta. — A discussion between the Buddha and Mopyar 
Phagguna as to whether anyone feeds on consciousness, exercises contact, 
feels, has craving, etc. The Buddha says that the question is badly 
formed; all these activities are conditioned by other activities, and so on.' 

1 S. ii. 12 ff. 

Phaggunl. — One of the two Aggasavika of M&rada Buddha.' 

^ Bu.x. 24; J.i.37, 
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FhandailA Jttaka (No. 476). — A lion acquired the habit of ^oing to lie 
under a phandana-txee, but one day a branch fell on his shoulder and 
hurt him. The lion thereupon conceived an enmity against the tvee> and 
when a carpenter came in search of wood for a cartwheel, suggealed to 
him that he should cut down that very tree as the wood would be excellent 
for his purpose. The deity of the treje, discovering this, appeared 
before the carpenter and told him that if he placed four inches of the hide 
of a lion on the rim of his wheel its value would be greatly enhanced. 
The carpenter, adopting both suggestions, killed the lion and cut down the 
tree.^ This was one of the stories related by the Buddha in the course 
of the quarrel between the Sftkyans and the KoUyans.' 

^ J. iv. 207 ff. * SNA. 1. 368. 

Phala Jataka (No. 54). — The Bodhisatta was once a caravan leader, 
and, while travelling along a road which led through a forest, advised 
his followers to eat neither fruit, flower nor leaf, without first obtaining 
his leave. Near a village, on the outskirts of the forest, grew a kimpahka- 
tree which, in every respect, resembled a mango-tree. Some of the men 
ate of it, and their leader, when he knew this, gave them medicine which 
cured them. The next day the villagers rushed up to the tree hoping 
to find all the members of the caravan dead, like those of former caravans, 
leaving the villagers to rob their goods. They were amazed on finding 
these men alive. 

The story was told in reference to a gardener employed by a squire in 
Sivatthl. He took some monks round the garden and was amazed to 
find that they could tell the condition of a mango by looking at the tree.^ 

1 J. i. 270 fiF. 

1. Phala Sutta, — The cultivation of the five indriyas leads to one of 
two results; either realization in this life, or the state of anagaml.^ 

1 S. v. 236. 

2. Phala Sutta.— Same as (1), only substituting the four iddkipddas 
for the five indriyas} 

1 S. V. 286 f. 

3. Phala Sutta. — On seven fruits to be obtained from the cultivation 
of the four iddhipddas} 

^ S. V. 285. 

4. Phala Sutta* — Four conditions which, if cultivated, lead to the 
Four Fruits of the Path.^ 


1 S.V. 410 f. 
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ikiMuidAyaka Th6ni.-“Aii arahaat. Niaety-one kappaa ago he wae 
a wa^^oa^builder {tfdmMra), and gave a plank of sandal-wood to the 
Bu4dh4 Vlpuail. Fifty-seven kappas ago he was king four times under 
the name of Bhavaninunita (v.Z. Santa).^ He is probably identical with 
tissa Thera (No. 13).* 

^ Ap. i. 174. * ThagA. i. 1S9 f. 

Phalaga^jia. — One of the seven human beings bom in the Avlhi- 
world, where they will pass completely away.^ 

^ S. i. 36, 60, etc. 

Phalagga-parive^a.— A building in Anur&dhapura, erected by Devi* 
UUnplyatbsa on the spot where Mahlnda sat wrapt in meditation.* 

^ Mhv. XV. 209. 

1. PhalaMyaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety -two kappas ago he 
was an ascetic in Hlmav&y and gave a handful of fruit to Phussa Buddha.^ 

^ Ap. i. 130. 

2. PhaladSyaka Thera. — An arahant. In the time of Padumuttara 
Buddha he was an ascetic well versed in the Vedas who, seeing the Buddha, ' 
gave him a pw^^nfei-fruit. One hundred and seven kappas ago he was 
a king named Sumahgala.^ He is probably identical with Sustoada 
Thera.* 

1 Ap. 1 . 100 f. 2 xhagA. i. 167. 

3. Phaladayaka Thera.-<An arahant. Also called PiyUaphaladiyaka. 

In the time of Slkhi Buddha he was a pigeon who gave to the Buddha 
a piyuJa-fruit. Fifteen kappas ago he was a king called MUabhl.^ He 
is probably identical with Devasabha.* 

» Ap. i. 169 f. a ThagA. t 187 f, 

4. PhaladAyaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago SIddhat- 

tha Buddha came to him for alms after having arisen from and 

he gave the Buddha various fruits. Fifty-seven kappas ago he was a 
king named EkaJJha.^ 

^ Ap. i. m 

5. Phaladdyaka Thera.--An arahant. In the time of Vlpassl Buddha 
{he was an ascetic living on the banks of the Bhii^ratU and gave to the 
Buddha all the fruits he had gathered for his ovm meal.^ 

^ Ap.i.260. 
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Fhfdadi|ldai«vtli^^ Vatthu. — The story of a gardener of MndUilra* 
The king expressed a desire to eat mangoes out of season, and the gardeneti 
having promised to satisfy this demre, worked very hard and sueoee^ed 
in making one of the trees bear four fruits. While on his way to the 
palace with these fruits, he saw MoggalUna and gave them to him, 
prepared to bear the king’s wrath. Moggallana gave the fruits to the 
Buddha, who gave one each to Sftrlputta, HaU Kassapa and lt<4t|allina. 
When Bimbisara heard of what his gardener had done he was greatly 
pleased, and granted him a village and made him other presents. After 
death the gardener was born in Tfivatlqisay where he met Moggall&na.^ 

I Vv. VI. 3j VvA. m ff. 

Pharusa Sutta. — Few are those who abstain from harsh speech.^ 

^ S. V. 469. 

Phalika.— One of the peaks of the Hlm&Iaya.^ Phallkaguhft was 

evidently in this peak.* 

1 J. V. 415. 2 j, II 7^ g. 

Phalikasandftna. — One of the Theras dwelling in the Kakku|ftrfana 
in Pitallptttta in the time of the Buddha.* 

‘ Vin. I. 300. 

nuludhlya.— A Damija chief, ally of Kttlasekhara.* 

^ Cv. Ixzvi. 99. 


1. Phassa Sutta. — Because of diversity in elements arises diversity of 
perceptions, etc.^ 


1 S. ii. 146. 


2. Phassa Sutta, — Eye-contact is impermanent, changeable; so is 
with the others.* 


I S. iii. 226. 


it 


3. Phassa Sutta. — The arising of contact by the six senses is the arising 
of decay and death; and, similarly, its cessation.* 

^ S. iU. 230. 

4. Phassa Sutta.— The desire and lust which is in the contact of the 
six seusss is n corruption of tiie heart.* 

^S.ili8S3^ 
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iNnStttnfllalai Sntta. — Three things are rooted in, and conditioned by, 
contact: feeling pleasant, painful and neutral.* 

» S. iv. 216. 

PhMSi^atanlka Sutta.— The Buddha explains how necessary is the 
right understanding of the arising and destruction, the satisfaction and 
misery, and the escape from the sixfold sphere of contact.* 

^ S. iv. 43 f. 

Phftrusa, Phftrusaka.— One of the parks of T&vatiipsa.* 

» J. vi. 278; VibhA. 439; PSA. 269, ete. 

Phftrusaka. — A garden in Ceylon, laid out by Parakkamabfthu I.* 

’ Cv. Ixxix. 10. 

Ph&rusaphalad&yaka Thera.— -An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago 
he saw Vlpassi Buddha and offered him a phdrusa-iTnit.^ 

1 Ap. i. 296. 

Phfilak&la. — The name of three generals of Rohana who were subdued 
by the forces of Parakkamab&hu I.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxv. 180, 183. 


1. Phisu Sutta. — The five abodes of comfort: the four jhdms and 
final emancipation of mind through insight.^ 

1 A. iii. 119. 

2. Ph&SU Sutta. — The five comfortable abodes: living in amity with 
one’s fellows in act of deed, in act of word, in act of mind, maintaining 
whole and unbroken the virtues, praised by the wise and living in 
accordance with the Ariyan view.^ 

1 A. ui. 132; c/. D. ii. 88. 


PhSsuvIhfaa Vagga.— The eleventh section of the Paficaka Nipata of 
the Afiguttara Nikaya.^ 


1 A. iii. 127 ff. 


Phudhamanakamanta. — Mentioned among the ihanmika-v^jd} 

^ VibhA. 4ia 
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PbttUa* — Ninety-two kappas ago there were seven kings of this name» 
all previous births of Safjgharakkhlta (Kadambapupphlya) Thait/ 
vX Puppha. 

1 ThagA. i. 217 { Ap. i. 217. 

Phusati. — Daughter of the Hadda king and chief queen of the SIvl king 
Safijaya and mother of Vessantara. She had been Sudbanuniy daughter 
of Kiki) and was born in T&vatiipsa because of an odering of sandal-wood 
made by her to Vipassi Buddha. When she left Tavatiipsa, Sakka gave 
her ten boons: to be chief queen, to have dark ayes, dark eyebrows, to 
be named Phusatl, to have a son, to keep a slim figure, to have firm 
breasts, hair always dark, to have soft skin^ and to save the condemned. 
She was called Phusati because on the day of her birth her body smelt 
of sandal -wood. She was a previous birth of Mabamfiya.^ 

^ J. iv. 480 ff., 693; Cyp. i. 9. 

Pbusati Sutta. — To him who toucheth not comes no touch. A 

wicked man’s actions recoil upon him.^ 

1 S. i. 13. 


1. Pbussa. — The eighteenth of the twenty-four Buddhas. He was 
born in the Sirlmauyy&na in Kdsi, his father being the khattiya Jayasena^ 
and his mother Sirimd. He lived for six thousand years in three palaces: 
Garula, Haipsa and Suva^pabbara. His wife was KisftgotamI and his 
son Ananda (or Anfipama). His body was fifty-eight cubits high. He 
left the world riding an elephant, and practised austerities for six months. 
A setthi’s daughter, Sirivad4ba> gave him milk-rice, while an ascetic, 
named Sirivad^ha, gave him grass for liis seat, under an dma9^-(or 
d'imlaka-‘)tvee. His chief disciples were Sukblta (or Surakkblta) and 
Dhammasena among men and G&la (or Said) and UpacUfi (UpasdU) 
among women. His personal attendant was Sambhlya. Dbanafijaya 
and Visdkba among men, and Padumd and N&gd among women, were his 
chief lay patrons. The Bodhisatta was a khattiya named Vljitftvl 
of Arimanda. The Buddha lived for ninety thousand years and died at 
the Son&rftma (Set&rftma) in Kusinftrd. His relics were scattered.* 
AmbapU! was his sister.* 


^ AA. (i. 144} says that his father was 
nahlnda and that he had three step- 
brothers. One of them was Urttvela 
Kasiapa (i. 165) in this birth. 


2 Bu. xix. Iff.; BuA. 192f.;PvA. 10 f. 
2 Ap. ii. 613. 


2. Pbussa Tbera. — ^He was the son of a ruler of a province and was 
trained in all accomplishments. Having heard a great Thera preach, 
II. 17 
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ht left the world and joined the Order. He practised jham and became 
an arahant. One day an ascetic named Pa^farassagotta heard him 
preach and questioned him on the future progress of bhikkhus, Phussa’s 
reply is contained in the Theragatha.^ 

^ vs. 949-80; ThagA. ii. 82 f. 


1. Phussadeva. — One of the two chief disciples of DhammadassI 
Buddha.' 


^ J. i. 39; Bu. xvi. 18. 


2. Phussadeva Thera. — An eminent teacher of the Vinaya' in Ceylon. 
He was a contemporary of Upatissa, from whose views his own often 
differed.® 

1 Vin. V. 3. * See Sp. i. 263; ii. 456, 495; in. 651, 653; iv. 890. 


3. Phussadeva Thera.— An incumbent of Katakandhakara in Ceylon. 
He was among those taking part in the assemblies mentioned in Kudd&- 
laka, Mugapakkha, Ayoghara and Hatthipala J&takas.' Once H&ra, 
assuming the form of the Buddha, tried to tempt him, but the Elder, 
seeing this form and deriving joy from its contemplation, became an 
arahant.® 

^ J. iv, 490; vi. 30, * Vsm, 263. 

4. Phussadeva.-— One of the chief warriors of Dut|hag&inapl. He was 
bom in the village of Gavifa and his father was Uppala. Once, having 
gone to the vihara with other boys, he saw a conch-shell offered at the 
bodhi-tree and blew on it. All those who heard him stood as if stunned, 
and ho came to be called UmmSda-Phussadeva. His father was an archer, 
and he himself became very skilled in this art,' the best archer in the 
island.® In Duf^t^hagama^’s ffght with Bballuka, FhtfSsadeva sat behind 
the king on the elephant and shot BhaHuka. His arrow grazed the king^’s 
ear, causing the blood to flow. In expiation, Phussadeva cut off the lobe 
of his own ear and showed it to the king. Later the hang planted 
Phussadeva’s arrow on the floor, and covering it to its full height with 
kahapai 3 ba 8 f gave the money to Phussadeva.® 

1 Mhv.zxiii.82f. ^ J6tg., xxv. 82. 

Phussunitta.— A monk of the Kurundaka-viliiia in Ceylon; be was 
evidently a commentator.' 


1 AA.h81. 



PblUWaailttL — A denizen of purgatory {inmfStikS) who had the power 
ol travelling through the air/ 

1 Vsm. 388; P84. 79. 


Phiusi. — One of the two chief women disciples of Tlssa Buddha/ 
^ J. i. 40; Bn. xviii^ 82. 


Phegg&, — A Theri of Jambiidlpa who came to Ceylon» where she taught 
the Vinaya/ 


^ Dpv. xviii 12. 


niena Sutta. — Like^ a lump of foam, a water-bubble or a mirage, the 
trunk of a plantain tree, and the vision conjured up by a magician are, 
respectively, the body, feelings, perception, activities and consciousness, 
unreal, having no excuse. The sutta was preached at AyoJJhS, on the 
bank of the Ganges/ 

^ S. iii. 140 f. 


B. 

1. Baka. — A Bcahoi&. When the Buddha was once staying at 
UkkafthA in the Subhagavana, he read the thoughts of Baka, who had 
conceived the idea that this world was permanent and free from decay 
and death ; and the Buddha visited him in order to point out his error. 
Baka welcomed the Buddha but, owing to the influence of Hba^ refused 
to acknowledge his error, until the Buddha, by the exercise of his magical 
power, prevented Baka from disappearing from sight, while he himself 
dissolved into complete darkness. The Buddha then proceeded to tell 
him of four incidents connected with his previous birth as Kesavu/ Baka 
was once born in a noble family, but he renounced the world and became 
an ascetic named Eesava. One day, seeing a caravan in distress in the 
desert, by his supernatural power he turned a river into the desert, 
thereby rescuing the members of the caravan. On another oooasioiii 
while staying on the banks of the river li9l» near a frontier Village, he 
found the village being attacked by dacoits, whom he drove away by 
caufihig them to see a vision of the royal police approaching, with himaelf 
at their head. On another day he saw people floating down ^ river 
in boats, making merry, singing and drinking. The Nag& of the river, 
incensed at their behaviour, appeared before ^ them, threatening 
destruction* JLesava, assuming the form of a Garu^a, frightened the 
^ H.h386E)a.il42ff. 
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K&ga away. The fourth inoident is related in the Kesava Jfttaka 
The Bodhisatta, known as Kappa, was the pupil of Kesava. Kesava, 
practising meditation, developed the fourth jhdm and was bom in the 
Vebapphala-world. While there he developed the third jhdna and was 
bom in the Subhaklpha world. Thence he descended to the Abhassara 
world, and, later, by practising the first jhdna, he was reborn in the same 
world, but with a span of life of only a single kappa.‘ See also Baka- 
brahma Sutta. 

« J. iii. 358 fif.; SA. i. 164 f.; MA. i. 663 ff. 


2. Baka, — The Bodhisatta, bom as the king of Benares, 
see 8,v. Paftoap&pa.^ 


1 J. V. 440 ff. 


For his story 


1. Baka J&taka (No. 38). — A crane, living near a pond, where the water 
dried up in summer, offered to carry the fish to a distant pond where 
water was plentiful. The fish, very suspicious, sent one of their number 
with the crane to verify his words, and when he returned with a favour- 
able report, they accepted the crane’s offer. One by one the fish were 
carried off and eaten by the crane, till only a crab was left. The wily 
crab agreed to go too, but he clung round the crane’s neck while being 
carried along and cut off his head with his pincers when he discovered 
the crane’s intentions. 

The story was told in reference to a monk of Jetavana who was a clever 
robe-maker. He could make robes of rags, which he dyed so skilfully 
that they looked new and costly. Visiting monks, on seeing them, would 
exchange their new robes for his old ones and not discover their folly 
till later. A similar robe-maker lived in a hamlet at some distance from 
Jetavana, who, hearing of the Jetavana monk, succeeded in cheating 
him. The monk was the crane and the hamlet-dweller the crab of the 
story.^ 

^ J. i. 220 ff. 


2. Baka Jfitaka (No. 236). — The Bodhisatta was once the leader of 
a large shoal of fish. A crane, who wished to eat them, stood on the bank 
of the pond with outstretched wings, gazing vacantly into apace. The 
fish were impressed by his pious demeanour, but were warned against 
him by the Bodhisatta. 

The story was told in reference to a hypocrite who is identified with 
the orane.^ 

‘ J. iL 233 f. 
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BidagaUuddhsvftpI. — A locality in Rohapa, mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of Paiakkamabfihu I.' 

^ Cv. Ixxv. 124. 

Bakabrahma J&taka (No. 405). — Relates the story of the Buddha’s 
visit to Baka Brahma {q,v,) and the incidents mentioned regarding 
Baka’s previous birth as Kesava/ 

1 J. iii. 368 flF. 

Bakabrahma Sutta. — Relates the story of the Buddha’s visit to Baka 
and the conversation between Baka and the Buddha on that occasion. 
The incidents of Baka’s previous life are referred to but without detail.^ 

Op. Brahmanimantika Sutta. 

This sutta cannot be identical with the Bakabrahma Sutta mentioned 
in Theragatha Commentary and quoted there in full.* It is stated there 
that once when the Buddha was at Jetavana a certain Brahma conceived 
the view that no monk or recluse could come to his world. The Buddha, 
aware of this, went to the Brahma world and stood in the air enveloped 
in flame. He was followed by Moggall&na, Kassapa, Kappina and 
Anuruddha. Moggallana asked the Brahma if he still held the same view, 
to which he replied that he no longer thought that he was eternal. (This 
shows that the Brahma of the story was most probably Baka.) When 
the Buddha and his followers had departed, the Brahma sent one of his 
retinue to Moggallana to find out if there were other disciples of the 
Buddha as mighty as he. Moggallana ’s answer was that there were many 
such.® 

^ S. i. 142 f. 2 ii. ig 5 f, j there the name given is « Aparftdltthl ” 

^ The sutta is given at S. i. 144 ff., but Sutta. 

Bakkula, B&kula, Vakkula Thera.-^He was born in the family of 
a councillor of Kosambi, and, while being bathed by Lis nurse in the 
waters of the Yamuna, he slipped into the river and was swallowed by 
a fish. The fish was caught by an angler and sold to the wife of a Benares 
councillor.^ When the fish was split open the child was discovered 
unhurt, and cherished by the councillor’s wife as her own son. On dis- 
covering his story, she asked permission of his parents to keep him. 
The king decided that the two families should have him in common, 
hence his name Bakula (“ two-families, bi-kin ”).* After a prosperous 

^ This preservation of Bakkula was {MmvipphdrA iddhi), PS. ii. 211; Vsm. 
due to the power of the sanctity of 379. 

his last life; it waa a case of * Cp. the explanation of bahMa in 

Ohio power diffused by knowledge J,P,T,S* 1886, pp* 95 ff. 
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life, at tbe age of eighty, Bakkula heard the Buddha preach and left 
the world. For seven days he remained unenlightened, but on the dawn 
of the eighth day he became an aiahant. Later, the Buddha declared 
him to be foremost in good health.* 

In the time of AnomadassI Buddha, he was a learned brahmin who 
became a holy hermit. He heard the Buddha preach and became his 
follower, and when the Buddha suffered from stomach trouble, he cured 
him and was reborn later in the Brahma world. In the time of Fadu- 
muttara Buddha, he was a householder of Haqisavati, and, hearing a monk 
acclaimed as most healthy, he wished for a similar honour in a future 
life. Before the appearance of VlpassI Buddha, he was bom in BandhlU 
matl, where he became a hermit. Later, he saw the Buddha, acknow- 
ledged him as teacher, and cured a monk of tiri^apu'p'phakaroga (? hay fever). 
In the time of Kassapa Buddha, he renovated an old vihara and provided 
the monks with medicaments.* Bakkula lived to a very old age,® and 
shortly before his death ordained Acela Kassapa, who had been his friend 
in his lay days.® Bakkula was one of the four who had great ahhiMa 
(mahdbhiflflappattd) in the time of Gotama Buddha, the others being the 
two chief disciples and Bhaddd Kaccdud.'^ He is often mentioned* as 
an example of a monk who practised asceticism without preaching it to 
others. Fifty-five kappas ago he was a king named Anoma (vj. Ara- 
hemi).* 

® A. i. 25; for a problem oonnectcxl with ii. 413, where his age is given as 
this, see Mil. 215 ff. 160. 

* AA. i. 168 if.; MA. ii. 928 ff.; ThagA. ® See Bakkula Sutts Mow, The Thag. 
j. 434 ff.; Ap. i. 328 fi.; PSA. 491. contains three verses (225-7) which he 

^ AA. ii. 596; according to the Bakkula spoke when about to pass away. 

Sutta (M. iii. 126), he was eighty years ^ AA. i. 204. 

a monk. This is confirmed by DA. ^ E,g„ MA. i. 348. * Ap. i. 329. 

Bakkob Sutta.— Bakkala’s friend, Aeela Kassapa, visits him at 
Ve}uvaiia in RSJanaha. Bakkula tells him of his life during the eighty 
years of monkhood, and Kassapa wishes to be ordained under him. Soon 
after, Kassapa becomes an arahant, and Bakkula passes away as he sat 
on his P3nre.^ 

1 M. iu. m ff. 

Badagiipa. — A locality in Robapu, mentioned in the account of the 
campaigns of FaraklOMUsbihu 1/ 

* Or. lixiv. 124. 


Budanttttha.— See Padmttttha. 
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BR4imvillI.~-T]ie aoene of a battle between the foieea of Mialbhi^ 
n^a and those of FamkkamabUiu 

^ Ct. ixxii 96. 

Badarikftr&ma.— A park about three miles firom where 

Khemaka stayed during his illness. He was visited by monks from the 
6hoslt&r&ma.‘ The Buddha is said to have stayed there and to have 
preached the npallatthamlga J&taka’ and the Tltttra Jfttaka^ regarding 
Rihula (j.v.), who spent a whole night in the Buddha’s jakes at the 
Badarikaranta because he was unwilling to violate the rule laid down by 
the Buddha that no novice should share the room of an ordained monk.” 

1 S. iii. 126. * SA. ii. 230. I * J. iii. 64. 

® J. i. 160. 1 ® See also Vin. iv. 16. 

Badarlbh&tlkamina. — A locality in Ceylon, mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of Parakkamab&hu I.^ 

* Cv. Ixx. 148. 

Badalatthala, Badalatthali. — A locality in the Dakkhljj^esa of Ceylon.^ 
It was the abode of the senapati Safikha, who was killed there.* Nearby 
was PUiipvatthu*; it was to Badalatthala that the young Parakkama- 
bihu first camo when he escaped from his custodians. From there he 
went to Buddbagama/ and later returned io Baddalatthala in order to 
meet his mother, Ratan&vali, and the senapati Deva, that he might visit 
his father with them.® 

’ Cv. Iviii. 42; Ixv. 26. * JM., Ixvi. 19. 

“ /ftfrf., Ixiv. 9. Ibid., l\v. 4. ® Ixvii. 81. 

Baddula Sutta.-— See Oaddula Sutta. 

Baddhagu^a-vUlSra. — A monastery in Ceylon. The oetiya there, 
destroyed by the Co)as, was restored by Virabdhu. viceroy of Vi]*ya> 
bdbttl.' 

» Cv. lx. 80. 

Baddheraka.— An elephant of the king of Kosala. He was once very 
strong, but as he grew old he became weak and, one day, stuck fast in 
the mire. The elephant-trainer, by the king’s orders, went to the 
elephant arrayed as for battle and caused the battle-drum to be beaten. 
The elephant’s pride was roused and he rose from the mite.^ v.l. 
vayyaka. 


» DhA. iv. 25 f. 
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BaddhMTiDftptoftda.— A twelve-storied uposatha-house built in PttUtt* 
th^iini by Parakkamabaliu I.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxviii. 66, 67. 

Bandha Sutta.--See Vaeeha Sutta. 

1. “ Bandhati ” Sutta. — Eight ways in which a woman attracts a man.^ 

J A. iv. 190 f. 

2. Bandhati ” Sutta. — Eight ways in which a man attracts a wo man. ^ 

1 A IV. 197. 

1. Bandhana Sutta. — The world is bound by pleasure, by abandoning 
craving, the world will become free.^ 

1 S. i. 39. 

2. Bandhana Sutta. — The Buddha once hoard that Pasenadi had 
taken men prisoners and had bound them in chains. He thereupon 
declared that the bonds of passion were stronger than any chains.^ The 
Commentary says* that the incident was connected with the loss of the 
king’s turban diadem. 

^ S. i. 76. - 8A. 1. 115; cp. Bandhan&g&ra J&taka. 

Bandhanamokkha Jataka (No. 120).— The Bodhisatta was once 
chaplain to Ring Brahmadatta. While the king was absent, quelling a 
frontier rebellion, his queen sinned with all the messengers sent by the 
king to inquire after her welfare. On the day of the king’s return, the 
chaplain, while decorating the palace, entered the queen’s apartments, 
and she asked him to satisfy her lust. When he refused the queen (feign- 
ing illness) charged him with having ill-treated her. Thereupon the 
king ordered that the chaplain be beheaded, but the latter begged to be 
brought before the king, where he protested his innocence and proved, 
by the testimony of the king’s messengers, the queen’s wickedness. The 
king wished to put to death the queen and all the messengers, but the 
chaplain intergeded on their behalf and they were pardoned. He himself 
retired to the Himalaya, where he became an ascetic. 

The story was told in reference to the attempt of Olfiei to bring calumny 
upon the Buddha. The queen is identified with Cifioa and the king with 
Anuida*^ 

1 J. i 437 flF. 
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BandliftlUl Sutta. — Those who regard the body, feelings, perceptions, 
etc., as self, are fettered by bonds; those who do not are free.^ 

1 S. iii. 164. 

Bandhan&g&ra J&taka (No. 201). — The Bodhisatta was onoe bi^ in 
a poor family and supported his mother. Having provided him with 
a wife, much against his will, she died soon after. When his wife was 
with child, he wished to go away and became an ascetic, but his wife 
persuaded him to stay. On her second conception he ran away and, 
becoming an ascetic, rejoiced in his freedom from the bonds of wife 
and family. 

The story was related when some monks reported to the Buddha that 
a gang of thieves had been taken captive by Pasenadi and put in chains. 
No chains were stronger than those of passion, said the Buddha.^ 

^ J. i. 1.39 if.; rp. Bandhana Sutta (2); the verses given in the Jataka are also 
found there. 

1. BandhuJIvaka Thera. — An arahant. Thirty>one kappas ago he 
strung bandhupvaka flowers together and offered them to Sikhi Buddha. 
Seven kappas ago he was a king named Saiuantacakkhu.^ He is probably 
identical with Devasabha.^ 

^ Ap. i. 175 f. 2 ThagA. i. 203 f. 

2. Bandhujivaka Thera.— An arahant. He met Siddhattha Buddha 

in the forest ninety -four kappas ago and offered him lotuses and handhuji- 
vaka flowers. Fourteen kappas ago he was a king named Samuddakappa.^ 

I Ap. i. 192. 

1. Bandhumatl.— The city of birth of Vipassi Buddha.^ 

« J. i. 41;Bii. XX. 23;D. i. 7, etc. 

2. Bandhumati.-— Wife of King Bandhumft and mother of VlpassI 
Buddha.^ 

^ J. i. 41 ; Bu. XX. 23; D. i. 7, etc. 

3. Bandhumati.— A rivet near Bandhumati.^ 

‘ SNA. i. 190. 

1. nanHhiima — King of Bandhumati and father of Vlpasd Buddha. 
His wife was Bandhumati.^ He had two daughters who, in their, later 
lives, were Mahiml^ft and Hraechadft.* See also Kka i ldt alM and Hetti 
ThnL 


^ J. U 41. eto. 


« J.Yi.480f. 



^ Pacceka Buddha.^ 

‘ M.ia.70;ApA.L107. 

1. Bandlmra Them. — Son of the setthi of SOavatL Having gone to 
Uvatthl on business and heard the Buddha preach, he entered the Order, 
winning arahantship in due course. He later returned to Sil&vatl and 
preached to the king, who became a convert, and built for him a vihara 
called Slidassana and paid him great honour. Bandhura gave the vihara 
to the monks and returned to Savatthi, saying that he had no need of 
possessions. 

In the time of Slddhattha Buddha he was a watchman in the king’s 
palace and offered ka7j,avera flowers to the Buddha and his monks. ^ 

He is probably identical with Kanaverapupphiya of the Apadana.^ 

v.l Sandhaya, Sandhava. 

^ Thag. VB. 103; ThagA. 207 f. ^ Ap. i. 182. 

2. Bandhuia. — The chief groom of the elephant house of the king of 
Benares. Bandhura had only one eye. A crow built her nest over the 
doorway of the elephant house, laid there her eggs and hatched out her 
young. But every time Bandhura entered or left the stable on the 
back of the elephant, he struck the crow’s nest with liis hook, thus destroy- 
ing it. The crow, in despair, made complaint, and her cry was one of 
the sounds mentioned in the Atthasadda Jdtaka (q.v,). When the king 
discovered how Bandhura was acting, he rebuked him and dismissed him 
from his service.' 

I .1. iii. 430 f. 


Bandhula, — Son of a chieftain of the Mallas in Kuslnftra. He studied 
at TakkasiU with Hahili and PasenadI, On his return home, he wished 
to give an exhibition of his skill, and the princely families of the Mallas 
bound sticks of bamboo in bundles of sixty, inserting a strip of iron in 
each bundle ; they then suspended th^ bundles in the air and challenged 
Bandhula to cut them down. He leapt up in the air and smote them with 
his sword, but on discovering the treachery of his kinsmen, he threatened 
to kill them all; his parents, however, dissuaded him, and he went to live 
in S&vatthi, where Fasenadi appointed him Senapati. Bandhula’s wife 
was Malllkd (known as Bandhula-Halllkd in order to distinguish her 
from the wife of Fasenadi). As she bore no children, Bandhula wished 
to send her back to her people; but when she went to bid farewell to the 
Buddha before her departure, he asked her to return to her husband. 
He accepted her, thereby showing his faith in the Buddha. Soon after 
she conceived a ohild, and her pregnancy-longing was to enter the lotus 
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tank used by the princes of VeaUl on their coronation and to drink its 
water. Bandhula took her to Ves&Ii, drove away the strong guards who 
were posted at the lotus tank, and let Mallika enjoy it to her heart's 
content. When the Ueehavl princes heard of this, they were greatly 
enraged and pursued Bandhula’s chariot, in spite of l^e watnilig of 
Mahali. When the chariots of the Licchavis came into line, Bandhula, 
in order to frighten them, twanged his bow; but as they still pursued him, 
he shot a single arrow, which pierced each of the five hundred Licchavis 
through his girdle without their being aware of the wound. Bandhula 
told them of their plight; but they refused to believe him until they 
loosed the girdle of the foremost and he fell down dead. Thereupon they 
returned to their homes, bade farewell to their families, and fell dead 
on the moment of loosening their armour. 

Mallika bore twin sons sixteen times; each of them became perfect in 
the various arts, and each had a retinue of one thousand men. One day, 
Bandhula retried a case which had been unjustly decided by the judge 
and his decision was greatly applauded. The king, hearing the applause 
and learning the reason, appointed him judge.^ But the former judges 
poisoned the king's mind against Bandhula, and the king, listening to 
them, sent Bandhula and his sons to quell a frontier rebellion, giving 
orders that they should all be murdered on the way home. This was 
done, and the news of the massacre was brought to Mallika while she was 
entertaining five hundred monks led by the two Chief Disciples,® Mallika 
read the message, and placing it in a fold of her dress, went on with her 
duties. S&rlputta discovered her fortitude at the end of the meal and 
greatly praised her, Mallika, sending for her daughters-in-law, broke 
the news to them, urging them to harbour no resentment against the king. 
The king’s spies, discovering this, brought the news to Pasenadi. The 
king was greatly moved, and having sent for Mallika, begged her forgive- 
ness and granted her a boon. She chose as her boon that she and her 
thirty-two daughters-in-law should be allowed to return home to KusI* 
ofirfi. Bandhula’s nephew, Dlghakfirfiyi^a, was appointed commander- 
in-chief, but he never forgave the injury to Bandhula, and, in the end, 
brought about Pasenadi’s deposition and consequent death.® 

Bandhula is sometimes referred to as Bandhubwialh/ 

Bandhula's wife, Mallika, was one of the three persons possessing the 
IbhfilattpasUliaii^ the others being VtolkU and DmdWiyftecm/ 

' It i$ probably this inoident which is * DhA. i. 228 f., J. iv. 148 ff.; 

rofenred to at 8 . i 74 (AtthskSfpa Suita); . MA. ii. 763 f. 4 j, i4g, 

see also KS. i. 101, n. 3. 4 i 4X2, whmp the 

* Acoc^intg to MA. (ii. 763) the Buddha | daughter of Bftraoasisetthi is substitated 
was also ptesent, §ot BevadMya* 
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From the time of her husband's death Mallika laid aside the pasadhana, 
but, on the day on which the Buddha’s body was being removed for 
cremation, she washed the pasadhana in perfumed water and placed it 
on the body, which it completely covered. She expressed the wish that, 
as long as she remained in samsara, her body should need no ornament.® 

® J)A. ii. 597. 


Babbarft. — Name of a tribe. ^ 

' Ap. ii. 359. 

Babbu J&taka (No. 137). — There was once a rich merchant of Kasl 
who amassed forty crores of gold. His wife died and, because of her 
love of money, was reborn as a mouse dwelling over the family treasure. 
In due course the rest of the family died and the village was deserted. 
The Bodhisatta was a stone-cutter, working a quarry near the mouse’s 
residence. She, liking him, brought him one day a coin, suggesting that, 
with a part of it, he should buy her some meat. The Bodhisatta agreed, 
and this continued for some time. One day the mouse was caught by 
a cat, but she obtained her release by promising him some of her food. 
She was later caught by three other cats, but was let free on the same terms. 
The mouse thus had only one fifth of her food and grew very thin. The 
Bodhisatta noticed this, and when she told him the reason, he put her 
inside a crystal box and suggested that when the cats came she should 
refuse to have anything to do with them. The first cat arrived and, on 
being reviled by the mouse, jumped on the crystal box and was crushed 
to death. The same fate overtook the other cats. The mouse thus 
became free, and in gratitude to the Bodhisatta, showed him all the 
treasure. 

The story was told in reference to K&^a (^.v.), who lost her husband 
owing to four monks. The monks were the cats and Kaija the mouse. ^ 

1 .T. i. 477-80. 

Barabbala. — A locality in Ceylon, mentioned in the account of the 
campaigns of Parakkamabfihu I.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxiv. 61. 

1. Bala Vagga. — Th(‘ second chapter of the Pancaka Nipata of the 
. AAguttara Nikaya.^ 

^ A. iii, 9-14. 


2. Bala Vagga.— The third and eighth chapters of the Bala Saipjrtttta/ 

^ S. T. 960, 262. 
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Bala Saqiyutta. — The sixth section of the Maha Vagga of the SaiiiTutta 
Nikaya.^ 

1 S. V. 249-63. 

1. Bala Sutta. — The four powers: energy, mindfulness, oonoentiation 
and wisdom.^ 

^ A. ii. 252. 


2. Bala Sutta. — On the hve powers: faith, self-respect (hiri), fear of 
blame, energy and wisdom.^ 

1 A. iii. 248. 


3. Bala Sutta. — On the six powers: faith, energy, mindfulness, con- 
centration, insight, destruction of the asavas.^ 

1 A. iii. 280. 

4. Bala Sutta. — On the seven powers: the five in Sutta 2 (above) to 
which are added mindfulness and concentration.^ 

^ A. iv. 3. 

5. Bala Sutta. — On the ten powers of an arahant, whereby he knows 
that his dsaoas have come to an cnd.^ 

1 A. V. 174 f. 

6. Bala Sutta. — The five powers (saddhdy virit/a, satiy samddhiy paflfld) 
constitute the path which leads to the Uncompounded.^ 

1 kS. iv. 361. 

7. Bala Sutta. — The practice of these five powers (see 6) is the path 
to the Uncompounded. ^ 

' S. iv. :166. 


8. Bala Sutta. — The eight powers of eight beings: weeping in children, 
anger in women, weapons with thieves, power in kings, discontent with 
fools, understanding with the wise, consideration with the learned, for- 
giveness with ascetics and recluses/ 

‘ A. iv. 223. 

9. Bala Sutta. — Just as all deeds requiring strength are done with the 
earth as their support, even so a monk, supported bj virtue, cultivates 
the Noble Eightfold Path.* 

1 B. r. 45= B. V. 13S. 
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jhJakgtUL^Ilie ninth chapter of the Yuganandha Vagga of the 
Patiiaambhidarnagga. 

BalakanUl^ira Vagga. — Several sections of the Maha Yagga of the 
Saipyutta Mkaya bear this name — t.e., S. v. 45, 135, 138, 191, 240, 242, 
246, 291, 308. 

Balakkira. — A KillAga prince, kinsman of lUoka-Sondari. He came 
to Ceylon and was given honour and gifts by Viji^bihu I.^ 

^ Cv. lix. 46. 

** Balataip Sutta. — Six qualities, the possession of which destroys 

strength in concentration.^ 

^ A. iii. 427. 

BaladMta. — A king, last of the dynasty of Brahmadevai who reigned 

in Ekacakkhu.^ 

1 Dpv. iii. 26; MT. 128. 

Balftdeva.— The second of the sons of Devagabbhag the brothers known 
as the Andhakave^huputta. Baladova killed Cinura and Mutthlka. 
The latter, when dying, vowed vengeance and, having been born as a 
goblin in the Kft}ainattikS forest, assumed the form of a wrestler when 
Baladeva passed that way and killed and ate him.^ 

1 J. iv. 81, 82, 88; PvA. 11, 93. 

Baladevavattikft. — Followers of a certain cult who hoped for purification 
by their practices.^ 

1 MNid. 89. 

Balapasana. — A locality in Rohap^, mentioned in the account of the 

campaigns of Parakkamabihu I.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxiv. 178; Ixxv. 3, 6. 

Balasena. — A king of fifty-seven kappas ago; a previous birth of 

UpalthSyaka Theia.^ 

^ Ap. i. 241. 

BaUni ’’ Siitta«— The four powers of faith, energy, mindfulness, oon- 
oentiation.’ 


1 A. a. 141 f. 



BaUbhoJaU. — Probably the totemiatio name of a Sinhaleae clan; 
they are mentioned in connection with the celebrations in honour of the 
Tooth Belie in the reign of Parakkamabfthu n/ 

^ Oy. Ixzxv. 61; see also Ov. Ttb. i. 20, n. 2. 

Ballvadda Sutta.— On four kinds of oxen: those that are fierce to the 
cows of their own herd, to cows of other herds, those that ate fierce to 
neither their own nor others; and the four corresponding kinds of men/ 

1 A. ii. 108. 

Ballsa Sutta. — ^Dire are gains, favours and flattery, like to a flesh- 
baited hook, Mfira being the fisherman/ 

1 S. ii. 226. 

BaUtaara^a. — A forest-tract near Kusinfirfi where the 

Bud<^ is said to have stayed/ It was so called because the people 
there made offerings to various spirits/ The Klnti Sutta was preached 
there/ 

1 A. i, 274; v. 79. « AA. i. 457; MA. ii. 826. a M. U. 238. 

Baluggata. — Fifteen kappas ago there were twelve kings of this name, 
previous births of Ugga Thera/ vX Khaluggata. 

^ ThagA. i. 175; Ap. i. 166. 

Bahalagafkga. — The name given to a portion of the river flowing from 
the south of Himav&. The section is that which flows between the 
Tiyaggalapokkhara^I and the Ummaggagafigfi. It flows through a rock 
for a distance of sixty leagues.^ 

A SNA. ii, 439; AA. ii. 760; UdA. 302; MA. i. 686. 

Bahabunassu-Tissa Thera.— He was a pupil of Mah&tfssai and when the 
latter was expelled by the Mahavih&ra monks for misdemeanour, Bahala- 
massu-Tissa left the Mahavihara in anger and, dwelling in Abhayaglrl, 
formed there a separate faction.^ 

^ Mhy. zxxiii. 96. 

Bahukft. — A river to which sacrifices were offered.^ vX Bihllkfi. 

1 M. L 39; J. V. 388 f. 

BahaUra Sutta. — ^Xhree persons who are very helpful to one another 
he who leads to the Three Bef uges, he through whom one understands 111| 
etc., he who leads one to the destruction of the Smvoi^ 

^ A.i. 123. 
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BabuelntL— A fish. See the Mitaclntl Jitaka.^ 

1 J. i. 427 f. 

Ballutar&-Satt& ” Vagga. — The tenth chapter of the Sacca Saipyutta.* 

1 8. V. 473. 

Bahudlianase((hi. — The name conferred by the king of R&Jagaha 
on Puf^af when the latter was raised to the rank of setthi.^ See Pu^Qa 
(No. 2). 

1 DhA. iii. 307. 

Bahttdhituka Sutta.— Preached at Jetavana. It contains a series of 
questions asked by Ananda and the Buddha^s answers. The Buddha 
describes various ways in which the monk can achieve mastery of the 
elements {dhatu), the senses, the chain of causation, the rationally 
possible and the rationally impossible. Other names for the sutta are 
Catuparlvafta, DhammSdasa, Amatadundubhi and Anuttara-Safiga- 
mavUaya.^ 

1 M. iii. 61 ff. 

Bhttdhitl. — A brahmin of the Bharadv&jagotta who had seven widowed 
daughters and was much in debt. One day he lost fourteen oxen, and, 
after searching for them for six days, he came across the Buddha in a 
forest-tract. He spoke the praises of the Buddha's freedom, unperturbed 
by the anxieties to which he himself was a prey— for the Buddha had no 
nagging wife, no creditors, no vermin disturbing his sleep. The Buddha 
agreed with him, and he was so pleased with .the Buddha’s words that he 
asked to be ordained. The Buddha ordained him^; the Commentary 
adds‘ that he took the newly ordained to Pasenadi to whom he related 
what had happened. The king summoned the man’s creditors and 
paid them ofi, and having sent for his wife and daughters he took them 
under his protection. The man soon after became an arahant. 

1 S. i. 170 f. * 8A. i. 187 fif. 

Bahudhitl Sutta.— Relates the story of Bahudhlti Bharadv&ja.^ 

1 S. i. 170 f. 


Bahunandi.— See Bihuraggl. 


Babuputta, Bahuputtaka.— King of Bex^res and husband of Kboni* 
He is identified with S&riputta. For details see the Haqisa Jitaka.^ 

1 J. iv. 423 f.; c^. Sejfyi. 
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Bahaputta^y Bahuputtaka-oetlya. — A shrine in the neighbouthood of 
Vesiltf to the north of that city/ The Buddha is said to have stayad 
there/ It was a pre-Buddhistic shrine and, according to the Com- 
mentaries,® was a many-branched nigroiha tree where persons prayed for 
sons to the deva of the tree. Hence its name. 

BIah& Kassapa says that while yet a '' learner ” he paid homage to the 
Buddha at a Bahuputtaka-nlgrodha where the Buddha had gone to meet 
him. The Buddha taught him of the training to be followed and, profiting 
by the lesson, eight days later Maha Kassapa became an arahant. This 
nigrodha, however, was on the road from Rftjagaha to Nalandft and was 
three leagues from Rajagaha/ It cannot, therefore, have been identical 
with the tree which gave its name to the Bahuputta-cetiya. 

^ 1). iii. 9. , It was here that the Buddha exchanged 

^ Ibid.t ii. 118; Ud. vi. 1; S. v. 259. | his robe for that of Kassapa, KA. ii. 

K.g.t UdA. 323; iSA. ii. 128, etc. 128; ThagA. ii. 145; AA. i. 102; Mtu. 

^ S. ii. 220; see s.v. Mah& Kassapa. I iii. 50. 

Bahuputtaka-nlgrodha.— See Bahuputtaka-cetiya. 

Bahuputtika.— See Sonfi Theri. 

Bahumahgala-cetiya. — A shrine in Anuradhapura in the image-house 
of which Dhatusena erected Bodhisatta figures. He also provided a 
diadem of rays for the Buddha images in the cetiya. These images 
were known as Kalaselasatthd and Upasumbha.’ The cetiya is probably 
identical with the Mahgala-cetiya (q.v.). 

^ Cv. xxxviii. 65. 

Bahubh&ni Jataka. — Evidently another name^ for the Kacchapa 
JStaka (No.* 215) {q.v.), 

^ Given in DhA. iv. 92. 

Bahubhapi Sutta. — The five disadvantages of excessive talking; 
liability to falsehood, malice, harshness, babbling and suffering after 
death.' 

^ A. iii. 254. 


Bahula Sutta. — Four conditions which conduce to the growth of insight.' 

1 S. V. 412. 


Bahttllkfty Bfthullkft. — A heretical sect among the Buddhists, an offshoot 
of OokttliUL' The Dlpavaipsa* calls the adherents of this sect Bahu- 
1 Mhv. V. 5; Mbv. p. 97. ^ i>pv. v. 41. 
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iUttoUL Aoootdiug to Tibetan sources* they derived their name from 
their teacher, Bahusrutiya. In addition to the five propositions held 
by the Mahiiafighikas, they considered it as a fundamental doctrine 
that there is no mode of life leading to real salvation, that the truth of 
suffering is the Noble Truth, that to perceive the suffering of the samsMras 
is to enter perfect purity, that there is no way of seeing the misery of 
suffering and the misery of change ; the Sangha is but subject to worldly 
laws and conditions, arahants acquire the doctrine of others, there is a 
rightly preached way and a right entry into sanhdjMtti.^ 

» Hockhill, p. 183. * Jbid., 189. 

Bahuvedaniya Sutta. — Paftcakafiga asks Udayi^ how many kinds of 
feelings the Buddha mentions. Udayi answers that there are three:-- 
pleasant, unpleasant and indifferent. Paheakanga, however, insists 
that there arc but two : pleasant and unpleasant. Ananda, overhearing 
the conversation, reports it to the Budtlha, who says that both Paheakanga 
and Udayi arc correct because he himself classified feelings in various 
ways; sensual pleasures might be pleasant, but are not the highest 
pleasures; far better and more excellent are the pleasures enjoyed by a 
monk who develops the four jhamis, the plane of infinity of consciousness 
and the plane of nought." 

^ Pacfita-Ud&yl, sayn MA. ii. G29. 8. iv. 223 ff., under the name of Paftoa- 

^ M. j. 396 if.; the siitta is irpoaicnl at kaAga Sutta. 


Bahusodarl.— A gudde^ss (devadhlta) living in Gandham&dana.^ See 
the Sdma Jfitaka. 

1 J. vi. 83. 


Bahussuta Sutta. — Five qualities which make a man learned and wise.^ 

1 S. iv. 244. 

Bahussutakfi. — Another name^ for B&hulik& (q,v,). 

' Dpv. V. 41. 


Bahfipakftra Sutta. — Five things which make a monk of great service 
to his residence.^ 


^ A. iii. 263. 


B&kula.— See Bakkula. 

BliA^asL-^The capital of Kid-Janapada. It was one of the four plaoee 
of pilgrimage for the Buddhists— the others being Xapflavatitiily Buddha- 
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gayft and Kttdnlfa — because it was at the Migadaya in liIpBtBBa near 
Baraj;^l9! that the Buddha preached his first sermon to the 
This was the spot at which all Buddhas set in motion the Wheel of the 
Law (Dhammacakka). It is the custom of Buddhas to travel by air 
from the Bodhi-tree to the scene of their first sermon, a distance of 
eighteen leagues,” but the present Buddha did all the journey on foot 
in order to be able to meet on the way the Ajlvaka 0paka 

Benares was an important centre of trade and industry* There 
was direct trade between there and SSvatthi»” (the road passing through 
Bhaddiya,”) and between there and Takka^ft.” It was the custom for 
enthusiastic young men of Benares to go to the university at TakkasilS,® 
but there seem to have been educational institutions at Benares also, 
some of which were older than even those of Takkasila.^ From Veraftji 
to Benares there seem to have been two routes: one rather circuitous, 
passing through Sor^a^ and the other direct, crossing the Ganges at 
Payfigatittha. From Benares the road continued to Vesali.” On the 
road from Benares to Rajagaha was Andhakavinda.” There seems to 
have been friendly intercourse between the chieftains of Benares and the 
kings of Magadha, as shown by the fact that Bimbisara sent his own 
physician, JIvaka» to attend to the son of the Treasurer of Benares.'® 
The distance from KosambI to Benares was thirty leagues by river." 

The extent of the city of Benares, including its suburbs, at the time 
when it was the capital of an independent kingdom, is often stated'” to 
have been twelve leagues. The names of several kings are mentioned 
in the Jatakas, among them being those of Afiga, Uggasena, Udaya, 
Kiki, Dhanafijaya, HahfisOava, Vissasena, and Saipyama." The name 
which occurs most frequently, however, is that of Brahmadatta, which 
seems to have been the dynastic name of the Benares kings. In the 
Mahftgovlnda Sutta^ the foundation of Barajas! is attributed to Mahft* 
govlnda^ its first king being Dhataraltha, contemporary of The 

Ceylon Chronicles'® mention the names of others who reigned in Benares 
— e.g., Dttppasaha and sixty of his descendants; Asoka, son of Samafikara, 


J D. ii. 141. 

> MA. i. 388; BuA. 242, etc. 

> DhA. iii. 429. 

« Via. i. 189. 

» DhA. i. 123. 

* Ses, t.g., J. ii. 4; DhA. i. 260. 

^ KhA. 196; see also DhA. iii. 445, 
where goibiia, 8aaUia*l son, goes from 
Takkasill to Benares for purposes of 
study. 

^ 6 p.i 801 . 


» Vm. 1. 220. 

Ibid., 275 f. 

'll MA. u. 929. 

“ J. iv. 377; vi. 160; MA. ii. 606. 

1^ For details see s.e. The SNA. on 
the Kbaggavtoina Siltta eoatains the 
names of several kings of Benares who 
renounced the world and became Pacoeka 
Buddhas. 

D. ii 286 f. 

MT. 127, 129, laO. 
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and eighti^r-fcnir thousand of his descendants; also sixteen kings, ancestors 
of OkkUu. The cit7 itself had been known by different names at different 
periods; thus, in the time of the Udsya JStaka it was called SuTu ndh a ia ; 
in that of the Sutasoms, Sudasaana ; in that of the 8opsii«|)id>f Brahma- 
vaddhana ; in that of the Khapd&h&la, PuMthavatl ; in that of the Tavaft- 
Jaya, Bammanagara**; and in that of the SaAkha, Moliol.'’ It was also 
called Kistnagara and Kfislpura,^* being the capital of Kasi. The 
BhoWinlya J&taka** Bays that “ all the kin|3(8 around coveted the 
kingdom of Benares.” In the Brah&chatta J&taka,^" the king of Benares 
is mentioned as having captured the whole of Kosala. At the time of 
the Buddha, however, Benares had lost its great political importance. 
Kosala was already the paramount power in India, and several successful 
invasions of Kasi by the Kosalans under their kings Vaftka, Dabbasena 
and Kaipsa, are referred to. The final conquest would seem to be ascribed 
to Kainsa because the epithet Bara^aslggaha (conqueror of Benares) 
is an established addition to his name.®^ 

Later, when Ajatasattu succeeded in establishing his sway over Kosala, 
with the help of the Llecbavis, Kasi, too, was included in his kingdom. 
Even in the Buddha’s time the city of Benares was wealthy and prosperous 
and was included in the list of great cities suggested by Ananda as 
suitable places for the Parinibbana of the Buddha.®* 

Mention is also made of a Ban&raslsetthi** and a Santhagarasdla 
(Mote Hall), which was then, however, no longer being used so much for 
the transaction of public business as for public discussions on religious 
and philosophical questions.*^ Near Benares was a grove of seven 
^maia-trees where the Buddha preached to the Naga-king Erakapatta^** 
and also the Khemlyambavana where Udena met Ghotamukha** ; on 
the other side of the river was V&sabhagama, and beyond that another 
village called Cundatthlla.*^ 

The Buddha is several times spoken of as staying in Benares, where 
he preached several sermons*® and converted many people including 
Yasa, whose home was in Benares,** and his friends Vlmabli SubShUy 
Pu^paji and Gavampatl, all members of eminent families.** Isipatana 
{q,v.) became a monastic centre in the Buddha’s time and continued so 


J. iv. 119 f. 

J. iv. 16. 

AV, J. V. 64; vi, leS; DhA. i. 87. 

J. i. 178. 

J. iii. 116. 

“ J. ii. 403. 

“2 D. ii. 146. 

DhA. i. 412; iii. 87, 366. 

E,g; J. iv. 74; ascetics who came to 


the city found lodging for the night in 
the Potters’ Hall (e.g., DhA. i. 39). 

*5 DhA. iii. 230. 

M. ii. 168. 

PvA. 168. 

a® E.g., A. i. 110 f., 279 f.; Ui. 392 ft., 
399 ff.; S. i. lOr); v, 406; Vin. i. 189, 216 f., 
289. 


•• Vin. i. 16. 


im., 19. 
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for long after. From there came twelve thousand monks under the 
leadership of Dbumnaseiia to be present at the ceremony of the foundation 

oftheHahftThaiia.’^ 

In the past, Barajas! was the birthplace of BuddlUl.** In 

the time of Metteyya Buddha, BarauasI will be known as KelniBAill, at 
the head of eighty-four thousand towns. Sadkha will be Cakkavatti 
there, but he will renounce the world and will become an arahant under 
Metteyya.®® Barajas! evidently derives its name from the fact that it 
lies between the two rivers Barna and Asi.®* 

Mhv. xxix. 31. D. iii. 76 f. 

32 Bu. XXV. ,33. 3* CAGI. 490 f. 


Bira^aslset^,— See Hahadhana. 

1. B&la Vagga. — The fifth section of the Dhammapada. 


2. Bfila Vagga. — The third chapter of the Duka Nipata of the Afigut- 
tara Nikaya.^ 


i A. i. 69-61. 


3. B&la Vagga. — The tenth chapter of the Duka Nipata of the Afigut- 
tara Nikaya.^ 


^ A. i. 84-6. 


4. Bftla Vagga. — The first chapter of the Tika Nipata of the Anguttara 
Nikaya.^ 

^ A. iii. 101-6. 

B&laka.—See below, BUakalooakdrag&ma. 

B itlnkni o ^nlgftrg.inn y Balakalonak&rigama. — A locality near KosambL 
When the monks of EosambI started quarrelling, the Buddha left them 
and went to Balakalonakarama, where he visited Bhagu and preached to 
him on the virtues of solitude. From there the Buddha proceeded to 
P&einavaipsad&ya.^ The readings of the texts are uncertain, and it is 
impossible to say whether a village (gdma) is meant or only a grove 
(drama). The reading Balakalouakaragama occurs in the Majjhima 
Commentary®; but even here two explanations are given; one to the effect 
that BAlaka was the name of a village of salt-makers (? hiijMkdragdma) 
belonging to Upftli-gahapatl. When the inhabitants of the village 
came to Upali with their taxes, he went with them {bdlakagdimvaiiniyS 
^ Via. i. 360; M. iii. 164; BhA. L 47; J. iii. 489. * MA. ii. 696. 
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. . . pari9Sya) to see Mlgaf^ M&tapiltta. The other explanatkfn ie 
that tho word h&lakiniya in the text is an adjective meaning composed 
of fools ** {bdhvatiyd bdlmsanmya).* The confusion seems, therefore, 
to have arisen very early. Upali’s village (of Bftlaka), if such a place 
existed, was probably near NUandft. 

® Cp.t J. i. 246, iirhere mention is made of b&hg&mikamanuesii who were obviously 
fools. 

BUaoittapabodhanl.— The name of a Tika} 

1 Gv. 66, 67. 

BUanakkhatta. — A festival lasting for seven days, during which people 
smeared their bodies with ashes and cow-dung and went about talking 
coarsely. They respected no one, and when they visited at a house where 
their conversation was not appreciated, they received one penny to go 
away. Once when the festival was being held in S&vatthl, the Buddha’s 
followel'S requested him not to leave the monastery, and provided him 
and the monks with all requisites so that they did not have to go out.^ 

1 DhA. i. 266 f. 

BUapapdlta Sutta. — The 129th sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya, preached 
at Jetavana, It deals with the disabilities of folly and the pain and 
anguish resulting therefrom, also with the advantages of wisdom and the 
bliss to which it leads. It contains, besides, descriptions of the horrors 
of the hells, expressed by means of various similes.^ The sutta forms a 
kind of prose background to the BUa Vagga and the Papflta Vagga of 
the Dhammapada. Hahinda preached this sutta at the Nandanavana in 
AnurUhapura, and one thousand women, who listened to him, became 
sotapannas.* 

A M. iii. 163 flf.; cp. 8. iL 23 f. * Mhv. xv. 4. 

BUava.— A maintenance village, ^iven by Aggabodbll V. to the pa* 
dhanaghara of Dithasiva.* 

‘ Cv. xlvi. 13. 

BiUdieea. — A. monastery in South India, the residence of Co|lya 
D^aAkais (Buddhappiya), author of the RfipasUdU.^ 

* P.L.C. m 

BiUppabodhana. — A Pali vork, probably a Commentary,^ Xhere 
exists a ^Ika on it.* 

*■ Qv. 88,73. 
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BlUvttflnii — A Pali graitimaT in seven chapters, by Dhainiiudltttl 
(or Vteiisaia), written in the fourteenth century. It is based on the 
KAOeftyana and forms an extremely good summary of Ptli grammar. 
There are to be found several Sinhalese paraphrases of the worh And two 
tikas in Pali/ 

^ For details see P.L.C. 243 £ 

Bftlislka Sutta. — Like baited hooks cast by a fisherman are the 
“ objects cognisable by the external sense-spheres. He who avoids 
them has escaped from the clutches of Mftra/ 

^ S. iv. 158. 

Bft}liagQfiyana (or Gihinaya)^ Sutta. — A number of monks visit Anu- 
ruddha, who lies grievously ill in the Andhakavana, and ask him how it is 
that painful feelings make no impression on his mind. He answers that 
it is because he is well grounded in the four sati'paUhdnd} 

1 But see KS. v. 268. n. 2. ^ R. v. 302. 

B&varL — A brahmin ascetic who went from Savatthi to DakkhlQ&- 
patha and lived on the banks of the Godhavari in a hermitage which lay 
half in the territory of Assaka and half in that of Alaka. He received 
the revenue of a village near by and held a great sacrifice, spending all 
he possessed. Then to him came a brahmin of terrible mien, demanding 
five hundred pieces.^ When Bavarl told him of his poverty, the brahmin 
cursed him saying that his head would split in seven pieces. Bftvar! 
was greatly distressed, but a devata,* seeing his trouble, reassured him by 
sa3ring that the brahmin knew neither the meaning of head ” nor of 
“ the splitting of it.” “ Who then knows it ?” asked Bavarl, and the 
devata told him of the appearance in the world of the Buddha. Forth- 
with he sent his sixteen pupils— AJita, Tissametteyya, Pupnaka, Mettagfl^ 
Dhotaka^ Upasiva, Nanda, Hemaka, Todeyya, Kappa, Jatukappi, Bha- 
dr&vudha, Udaya, Posftla, Hoghardja and Plftglya— to Savatthi to see the 
Buddha and to find out if his claims to Buddhahood were justified. The 
pupils went northward, through A]aka, Patl(|hfiDa, H&htesatl, njjenl^ 
Gonaddha, Vedisa, Vanasavhya (or Tumbava, v,l Vanasflvatthi), KoskmN^ 
Sfiketa and S&vatthi; then, finding that the Buddha had gone to Rd]a- 
gaha, they followed him there to the P&sApaka-^cetlya, passing through 
Setavyi, KapUavatthu, KuudnM, Pivd, Bhoganagara and Veaffi. When 

^ He was a brahmin of Bunnivittha. Hk wife was a descendant of the family of 
JUjaka and was oonstantly nagging at him. It was she who sont him to B&yar! 
(AA. 1.183). 

* Ek mother in a prevkma birth (AA. i. 183)' 
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they arrived before the Buddha, they greeted him in the name of Bavari, 
and being satisfied that he bore the characteristic signs of a Great Being, ^ 
Ajita asked Bavarrs question of the Buddha, and when that had been 
answered, each of the pupils asked him a question in turn, to which the 
Buddha replied/ 

According to the Commentary,^ all Bavari’s disciples and their sixteen 
thousand followers whom they had gathered on their way, became 
arahants at the conclusion of the Buddha's sermon, save only Pingiya, 
Bavarl's nephew, who became an anagami, because he had been thinking 
of Bavari when the Buddha preached. Pingiya took leave of the Buddha 
and returned to Bfivarl, to whom he recounted all these events. At the 
end of his recital, the Buddha appeared before them in a ray of glory and 
preached to them. Pingiya thereupon became an arahant and Bavari 
an anagami. 

In the time of Kassapa Buddha Bavari was King Katthavfihana {q.v.). 
Hearing of the Buddha from his friend, the king of Benares, he sent 
messengers, including his nephew, to find out about the Buddha and to 
report to him. But the nephew returned with the news of the Buddha's 
death which had taken place before their arrival at Benares. Thereupon, 
Katthavahana, having accepted the Buddha's teaching, engaged in 
various good deeds and was reborn after death in the iCffWiamcara-deva- 
world. From there he was born m the family of PasenadPs chaplain 
and was the teacher of Pasenadi’s boyhood. Unwilling to remain longer 
in the court, he took leave of the king and lived in the royal park as an 
ascetic. Then, wishing for greater peace, he retired to an island {antara- 
dlpa) in the Godhuvarl where the two kings Assaku and Ajaka gave him 
a tract of land, five leagues in extent, the residence of the sages of 
old. It was from there that he sent his disciples to the Buddha.* At 
that time he w^as one hundred and twenty years old. Bavari was the 
name of hia gotta. He bore on his body three of the marks of a Great 
Being,’ 

'•* For li probl<Mii uriHing out ol the 
luanuer in which some of tiie marks were 
iHCcii, see Mil. 108 f.; DA. i, 27o f. 

♦ lliis account is given in SN. vs, 

070.1148. 

Bftveru.— ‘A kingdom outside Indi^, beyond the sea. Trade was 
dirried on between Baveru and India. See the B&veru J&taka« B&veru 
is identified with Babylon.^ 


® SNA. am f. 

•* SNA..>75ff.; AA. i. 182 flf. 
’ SN. V8. 1010. 


^ E,g,, Buddhist India, p. 104. 
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Bftveru J&taka (No. 339). — Once some merchants sailed from Bbl« 
^asl to B&vem with a crow on board to help them in finding land. There 
were then no birds in Baveru, and the people, marvelling at the sight, 
bought the bird, after much bargaining, for one hundred pieces and paid 
it great honour. On another voyage, the same mordants brought 
with them a peacock (the Bodhisatta), and this bird, after much show of 
reluctance on the part of the merchants, was sold to the people of B&veru 
for one thousand pieces. From the time of the arrival of the more 
beautiful peacock, the crow was entirely neglected and flew away on to 
a refuse heap. 

The story was told in reference to the fact that from the time the 
Buddha appeared in the world, the heretics lost ail their glory.^ 

^ J. iii. 126 if.; cp. Ud. vi. 10. 


Bfihika.— See B&hiya. 


1. Bihiya Dfiruoiriya. — An arahant. He was born in the family of 
a householder of Bfihiya^ — hence his name — and engaged himself in trade, 
voyaging in a ship. Seven times he sailed down the Indus and across 
the sea and returned safely home. On the eighth occasion, while on his 
way to Sttvappabhumi, his ship was wrecked, and he floated ashore on 
a plank, reaching land near Supparaka, Having lost all his clothes, he 
made himself a bark-garment, and went about, bowl in hand, for alms in 
Supparaka. Men, seeing his garment and struck with his demeanour, 
paid him great honour. Though they offered him costly robes and 
many other luxuries, he refused them all and his fame increased. Because 
of his bark-garment he was known as D&ruclriya. In due course he came 
himself to believe that he had attained arahantship, but a devata,” reading 
his thoughts and wishing him well, pointed out to him his error and 
advised him to seek the Buddha at S&vatthl. By the power of the devata, 
Bahiya reached Savatthi in one night, a distance of one hundred and 
twenty leagues, and was told that the Buddha was in the city begging 
alms. Bahiya followed him thither and begged to be taught something 
for his salvation. Twice he asked and twice the Buddha refused, saying 
that it was not the hour for teaching.’’ But Bahiya insisted, saying 
that life was uncertain and that the Buddha or he might die. The 

^ Ap. iL 476 HayH he was bora m was excited by his meeting with the 

Bhinikacelia. Buddha and that the Buddha wished to 

* A Sttddh&vasa-biahma, who had give him time to regain his calm, heooe 
been his fellow-celibate in the time of his refusal. The Buddha knew of his 
Kassapa Buddha, says the Commentaiy. impending death and of his upaniua^ 

See below and also MA. L 340. for arahantsliip. He was a paeeJUmL^ 

’ The OommentarieB say that Bfthiya bhaviha. 
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Btiddhtt then taught him the proper method of regarding all senae- 
experiences — ^namel^, as experiences and no more. . Even as he listened^ 
Bfthiya became an arahant and the Buddha left him. Shortly after, 
Bfthiya was gored to death by a cow with calf The Buddha, seeing his 
body lying on the dung heap, asked the monks to remove it and to have 
it burnt, erecting a thdpa over the remains. In the assembly he declared 
Bahiya to be foremost among those who instantly comprehended the 
Truth {khippdbhifiMnam)^ 

Bfthiya’s resolve to attain to this eminence was made in the time of 
Padumuttara Buddba when he heard the Buddha declare a monk fore- 
most in instantaneous comprehension. In the time of Kassapa Buddha, 
when the Buddha’s teachings were fading from the minds of men, Bahiya 
was one of seven monks who climbed a rock, determined not to leave it 
until they had attained their goal. Their leader became an arahant 
and the second an anagami — passing into the Suddhavasa- world; the 
rest were reborn in this age as Pukkusfiti, Kumara-Kassapa, Dabha- 
MaUaput^ Sabhlya and BUdya. Although Bahiya had kept the pre- 
cepts in previous births, he had never given a bowl or a robe to a monk. 
For this reason the Buddha did not, at the end of his sermon, ordain him 
by the “ ehi hhikkhi-'pahhaja'* The Buddha knew that Bahiya had not 
sufficient merit to obtain divine robes. Some say that he was once 
a brigand and had shot a Pacceka Buddha with an arrow and had taken 
possession of the Pacceka Buddha’s begging-bowl and robe. Bahiya 
met his <leath while searching for a robe in which to be ordained.® The 
cow which killed Bahiya was identical with the one which killed Pukku- 
sSLti, Tambad&Uiika and Suppabuddha/ 

♦ Cp, the story of Pukkus&ti. « UdA. 77 ff.; AA. i. 156 ff.; Dh^.u. 

» A. i. 24; Ud. i. 10. 209 ff,; Ap. ii. 475 ff, 

’ For her story see DhA. ii. 35 f. 

2. Bfthiya.— A Damila usurper who reigned in Anuradhapura for two 
years (between 43 and 29 b.c.). He was commander-in-chief of Pu)a- 
hattha whom he slew, being himself, in turn, slain by his own commander-* 
in-chief, Panayam&ia.^ 

^ Mhv. xzxiii. 66 IT.; l>pv. xx. 15. 


3. BUdya.-A monk. He is said to have come to the Buddha asking 
for a teaching in brief and the Buddha told him to dwell on the im- 
%>ennanence of the senses and of sense-objects. Profiting by the lesson, 
Bfihiya dwelt apart and, putting forth effort, soon became an arahant.^ 
It is perhaps the same monk — called BUilya or Bihflca — who is mentioned 

I a iv. 63 f. 



elsewWe* as asking for the Buddha for a lesson and being told to 
meditate on the four sattpaffhanas. This contemplation led to arabant* 
ship. 

• S. V. 186 f. 

4. BShlya.--A monk, fellow-dweller of Anuruddlia at the Ohoittirtllia, 
He seems to have taken a prominent part in the disputes of the Kosambl 
monks, helping them, but Anuruddha let him take his own way^ not 
protesting at all.^ 

^ A. ii. 239; cf. KhA. 115. 

5. Bfthlya^ Bihlka. — The name of a country, residence of Bharata» 
the hunter mentioned in the Atfhasadda Jitaka.^ Sec also BihlyaJItaka. 

^ J. iii. 432. 


Bfthiya J&taka (No. 108). — Once Brahmadatta, king of Benares, saw 
from his window a fat and badly dressed woman relieving nature modestly 
and decently as she passed the courtyard of the palace when pressing 
need came upon her. The king was pleased with her quickness and 
decency, and having sent for her made her his chief queen. Their son 
became a Cakkavatti. 

The story was told in reference to the fat wife of a Licchavl prince. 
The monks expressed surprise that he should love her, but the Buddha 
pointed out that she was healthy and cleanly in her house.^ 

In the course of the Jataka, the woman is referred to as a h&hiyd,, 
which the scholiast explains by bahijanapadamin. Bahiya here, there- 
fore, probably means “ rustic." 

1 J. i. 420 fF. 


1. BUllya Satte« — Relates the incident of Bfthfya (3) asking the Buddha 
for a lesson.^ 


1 8. iv. 63. 


2. B&hiya Sutta, — The same as the above, but the lesson given is on the 
aatipafthams} 

1 a V. 165. 

BUmUL^e Bahokft. 


BUnuia* — A monk who is said to have asked the Buddha, while on the 
banks of the Gaggarft Lake in Oamid, about the conditions from which 
the Tathfigata is released and emancipated. The Buddha enumerated 
ten such*^ 


» A. V. 151 f. 
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Mhuna Sutta. — The questions asked by BUnina (q.v,) and the 
Buddha’s answers thereto/ 

1 A. V. 161 f. 


BUlttinatL — A holy river where men bathe in order to expiate their 
sins/ 


i M. i. 39; MA. i. 146. 


BAhliraggi. — One of seven beings born in the Avihfi-world, there to pass 
away entirely, o.l. Bahunandl/ 

A S. i. 36, 60; ThigA. 222. 


Blndomati. — A couitezan of Patallputta. She was present when 
Asoka, sailing up the Ganges, asked his ministers and the people if there 
were any person who could make the river flow backwards. Bindu- 
matl performed an act of Truth (saccakiriyd) and the river rolled back.^ 

» Mil. 121 f. 

Blndus&ra. — King of Magadha and father of Asoka. He was the son 
of CandagUtta and reigned for twenty-eight years. He had one hundred 
sons — the eldest being Sumana — ninety-nine of whom were killed by 
Asoka. ^ Bindusara patronised the brahmins and provided constant 
meals for sixty thousand brahmins of various sects.® His mother was 
Candagutta’s maternal cousin and chief queen. One day, while Bindu- 
sara was yet unborn, she was eating with Candagutta and he fed her 
with some food prepared for himself. The food contained poison, placed 
there by the oiders of Candagutta's minister, Cft^akka, that the king 
might gradually be made immune from poison. Caj;^akka entered as she 
was about to swallow the food, and, anxious to save the unborn child, he 
cut of! the queen’s head with a sword before the food could travel down 
into her stomach, opened her womb, removed the child, and placed it in 
the womb of a freshly slaughtered goat. For seven days the child lay 
in the womb of a goat, each day a fresh one, until, at the end of these* 
seven days, the child was ready for birth. Because of this, Bimbisara’s 
body was spotted in various places from the blood of the goats, and 
from this he obtained his name.® Bindusara’s chief queen was Dhammft 
(q.v.) of the Mortya clan. She bore two sons, Asoka and Tlssa/ Bindu- 
sara had to kill the yakkha Devagabbha (q.v.) before he could ascend the 
throne.® 

» Mhv. V. 18 f., 38 f.; l>pv. v. 101; vL * Sp. i. 44. 

15; some acoouats (e.jrv MT* 324) say he * J&uf., 189, 324. 

had one hundred and one eons. ^ ^ Jhid., 188. 


» MT. 187 f. 



Blmbastllldwrl. — ^Probably another name for BimbUoVi (f.o.). She 
ia identified with AmaridevI of the Bbllfi UmOMggS Jttaka.' 

» .T. vi. 478. 

BlmbUevI. — See s.v. Rfthufam&tft. 

BImblJ&Ilya Thera • — An arahant. In the past he gave a bimh^alika 
flower to Padumuttara Buddha. Sixty-eight kappas ago he was king 
four times under the name of Kifijakesara.^ 

1 Ap. I 226. 

Bltnbisira. — King of Ma^adha and patron of tho Buddha. He 
ascended the throne at the age of fifteen and reigned in Rdjagaha for 
fifty-two years. The Buddha was five years older than Bimbisara, and 
it was not until fifteen years after his accession that Bimbisara heard 
the Buddha preach and was converted by him. It is said^ that the two 
were friends in their youth owing to the friendship which existed between 
their fathers.* But according to the Pabbajd Sutta* the first meeting 
l)etween the Buddha and Bimbisara took place in Rajagaha under tho 
Pai^dAVapabbata, only after the Buddha’s Renunciation. The king, 
seeing the young ascetic pass below the palace windows, sent messengers 
after him. On learning that he was resting after his meal, Bimbisara 
followed him and offered him a place in his court. This the Buddha 
refused, revealing his identity. The Commentary adds* that Bimbisara 
wished him success in his quest and asked him to visit first Rajagaha as 
soon as he had attained Enlightenment. It was in fulfilment of this 
promise that the Buddha visited Rajagaha immediately after his con- 
version of the TebUtika Jatm. He stayed at the Supati|tha-eetiya in 
Lalthlvanuyy&na, whither Bimbisara, accompanied by twelve nahutas 
of householders, went to pay to him his respects. The Buddha 
preached to them, and eleven mhutasy with Bimbisara at their head, 
became sotapannas. On the following day the Buddha and his large 
retinue of monks accepted the hospitality of Bimbisara. Sakka, in 
the guise of a young man, preceded them to the palace, singing -songs 
of glory of the Buddha. At the conclusion of the meal, Bimbisara poured 
water from a golden jar on the Buddha’s hand and dedicated Ve|Bvaiia 

^ Mhv. ii. 26 ff.; Dpv. iii. 50 ff. called Mah&paduma and his 

* Bimbis&ra’s father was called Bkiti mother BimbL 
(MT- 137; Dpv. iii. 52); aooording to “ SN. vs. 406 ff. ; also J. i. 06 and DhA. 
Thibetan souroes (Rpokfaill, op. cit, 16) i. 86; also Rookhill, p. 27. 

« SNA. ii. 386. 
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lor the ude of him and of his monks.* From this moment up till the time 
of his death, a period of thirty^seven years, Bimbisara did all in his 
power to help on the new religion and to further its growth. He set an 
example to his subjects in the practice of the precepts by taking the 
uposatha vows on six days of each month.* 

Bimbisara’s chief queen was Kosaladevi (q.v.), daughter of Hahikosala 
and sister of Pasenadi, On the day of her marriage she received, as 
part of her dowry, a village in K&sl» for her bath-money. Her son was 
AJfttasattu^ Bimbisara had other wives as well; Khemd, who, at 

first, would not even visit the Buddha till enticed by Bimbisara’s descrip- 
tions of the beauties of Vejuvana; and the courtezan Padumavati, 
who was brought from UJieni, with the help of a yakkha, so that Rajagaha 
might not lack a Nagarasobhim. Both these later became nuns. 
Padumavatl’s son was Abbaya. Bimbisara had another son by 
Ambapill^ known as Vlmala Kondaftfta, and two others, by different 
wives, Ifnown as Sllava and Jayasena. A daughter, Cundi, ib also 
mentioned.® 

Bimbisara’s death, according to the Comiuentaiies,* was a sad one. 
Soothsayers had predicted, before the birth of Ajatasattu, that he 
would bring about the death of his father, for which reason his mother 
had wished to bring about an abortion. But Bimbisara would not hear 
of this, and when the boy was born, treated him with the greatest affection/® 
When the piince came of age, Devadatta, by an exhibition of his iddhi- 
power, won him over to his side and persuaded him to encompass the 
death of his father, Bimbisara’s patronage of the Buddha being the greatest 
obstacle in the i)ath of Devadatta. The plot was discovered, and Bim- 
bisara’s ministers advised him to kill Ajatasattu, Devadatta and their 
associates. But Bimbisara sent for Ajatasattu and, on hearing that he 
desired power, abdicated in his favour. Devadatta chided Ajatasattu for 
a fool. “ You are like a man who puts a skin over a drum in which is a 


* Vin. i. 3r> ff. U was this gift of 
Ve|uva»a which formed the model for 
Deviltampiyatiasa s gift of the Mah&me- 
ghavana to Mahinda (Mhv. xv. 17). The 
gift of Ve|uvana was one of the incidents ! 
aonlptared in the Relic chamber of the 
MahA ThQpa (Mhv. xxx. 80). It may 
have been in Ve|uvana that the king I 
btiilt for the monks a storeyed house, i 
fully plastered (Vin. ii. 154). With the i 
attainment of sop&tatt^, the king de* 
dared that all the five ambitions of his I 
life had been liilfilled: that he might 
beoome king, that the BudcUia might 


visit his realm, that he might wait on the 
Buddha, that the Buddha might teacl) 
him the doctrine, that he might understand 
it (Vin. i. 36). According to BuA. 
(p. 18 f.) the king became a sot&panna 
after listening to the Mahi Hinda 
Jllakg. 

• PvA. 209. 

^ Also J. iii. 121. 

* For details of the namee in this para- 
graph see e.e. 

» DA. L 136 ff.; see also Vim 11. 
190 f. 

is For details tee t.e. AJitaMttiL 



rat/^ and be urged on Ajatasattu the need for the deetruetion of Bim* 
bisara. 

But no weapon could injure Bimbisara^^; it was therefore decided 
that he should be starved to death, and with this end in view he was 
imprisoned in a hot-house (tdpamgeha) with orders that none but the 
mother of Ajatasattu should visit him. On her visits she took with her 
a golden vessel filled with food which she concealed in her clothes* When 
this was discovered she took food in her head*dress {moU), and, later, 
she was obliged to take what food she could conceal in her footgear. 
But all these ways were discovered, and then the queen visited BimbisSra 
after having bathed in scented water and smeared her person with 
caturnadhura (the four kinds of sweets). The king licked her person and 
that was his only sustenance. In the end the visits of the queen were 
forbidden; but the king continued to live by walking about his cell 
meditating. Ajatasattu, hearing of this, sent barbers to cut open his 
feet, fill the wounds with salt and vinegar, and burn them with coals. 
Tt is said that when the barbers appearecl Bimbisara thought his son 
had relented and had sent them to shave him and cut his hair. But 
on learning their real purpose, he showed not the least resentment and 
let them do their work, much against their will. (In a previous birth 
he had walked about in the courtyard of a cetiya with shoes on, hence 
this punishment !) Soon after, Bimbisara died, and was reborn in the 
C&tummahfir&jika-world as a yakkha named Janavasabbha, in the retinue 
of Vessava^, The Janavasabha Sutta records an account of a visit 
paid by Janavasabha to the Buddha some time after. 

A son was bom to Ajatasattu on the day of Bimbisara’s death. The joy 
he experienced at the birth of his son made him realize something of 
the affection his own father must have felt for him, and he questioned 
his mother. She told him stories of his childhood, and he repented, 
rather belatedly, of his folly and cruelty. Soon after, his mother died of 
grief, and her death gave rise to the protracted war between Ajatasattu 
and Pasenadi, as mentioned elsewhere.^^ 

The books contain no mention of any special sermons preached by 
the Buddha to Bimbisara nor of any questions asked by him of the 
Buddha.^* Perhaps, like bis equal in devotion to the 


Probably because he was a sota- 
paiit^. He alio had the power of judging 
the etatoi of anyone by his voice— 
in the ease dl KwObhagbosa (DhA. i. 233). 

See a.e* also J. ii. 237, 403. 

When he heard that the Buddha 
intended to perform a miracle, although 
he had ordered his disciplee to refrain 


from doing so, Bimbk&ra had doubts about 
the propriety of this and queetiaiied the 
Buddha who set hie doubts at leet (IMiA* 
in* 204; J. ill 263 f.). Itwaealeoatthere- 
queet of Bimbiriha that the Buddha eetab* 
Uehed thecuetomofthemonkeaieeiiibling 
on the first, ei|^th, fourteenth and flf^ 
I teenth daye of each month (Vhi. i. 101 f,). 
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Buddha, he refrained from giving the Buddha extra trouble, or perhaps 
the affairs of his kingdom, which was three hundred leagues in extent, 
did not permit him enough leisure for frequent visits to the Buddha. It is 
said that he once visited four monks--Godhika, Sub&hu, Valliya and 
UtUya — and invited them to spend the rainy season at Bajagaha. He 
built for them four huts, but forgot to have them roofed, with the 
result that the gods withheld the rains until the king remembered the 
omission.” 

Bimbisara's affection for the Buddha was unbounded. When the 
Lieehavis sent Mah&li| who was a member of Bimbisara’s retinue, to beg 
the Buddha to visit Vesfili, Bimbisara did not himself try to persuade 
the Buddha to do so, but when the Buddha agreed to go he repaired 
the whole road from Rajagaha to the Ganges — a distance of five leagues — 
for the Buddha to walk upon ; he erected a rest-house at the end of each 
league, and spread flowers of five dilTerent colours knee-deep along the 
whole way. Two parasols were provided for the Buddha and one for 
each monk. The king himself accompanied the Buddha in order to 
look after liim, offering him flowers and perfume and all requisites through- 
out the journey, which lasted five days. Arrived ut the river, he fastened 
two boats together decked with flowers and jew’els and followed the 
Buddha’s boat into the water up to his neck. When the Buddha had 
gone, the king set up an encampment on the river bank, awaiting his 
return; he then escorted him back to Rajagaha with similar pomp and 
ceremony.” 

Great cordiality existed between Bimbisara and Pasenadi. They were 
caonected by marriage, each having married a sister of the other. 
Pasenadi once visited Bimbisara in order to obtain from him a person 
of unbounded wealth (amitahhoga) for his kingdom. Bimbisara had five 
siicli—Jotiya, Pu^^aka and Kikavaliya ; but Pasenadi 

had none. The request was granted, and Mendaka’s son, Dhanafijaya, 
wus sent back to Kosala with Pasenadi.^’ 

Bimbisara also maintained friendly relations with other kings, such 
as Pukkas&tl, king of TakkasiU, Gan^ppalJota, king of UJJenl^ to whom 

DhA. iiu 205; the kingdom included called Arimlkaginui or Plltndigima 
eighty thousand villages {g&ma) (Vin. i. (Vin, i. 207 f,)- 
179). DhA. iii. 438 flf. 

ThagA. i. 125. He similarly forgot DhA. i. 385 f.; AA. u 220. S^pne of 

his promise to give Pillndivaecha a park* these were richer than 
keeper, if the Buddha would sanction Jotlya (q'.t;.), whose honte was built 
such a gift. Five hundred days later he entirely of jewels while the king's palace 
remembered his promise, and, to make was of wo<^; but the king she^gpd no 
amends, gave live hundred park-keepers jealousy (DhA. iv. 2111. 
witli a special village for their residence. 
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he sent his own physician JIvaka to tend in his illness — and Budriya^a of 
Roruka.” 

Among the ministers and personal retinue of Bimbisara are mentioned 
So9a*Ko{visa) the flower-gatherer Sumaaa who supplied the king with 
eight measures of jasmine-flowers, the minister Koltya» the treasurer 
Kumbhaghosaka and his physician JIvaka. The last named was dis- 
covered for him by the prince Abhaya when he was suffering from a 
fistula The king’s garments were stained with blood and his q^ueens 
mocked him. Jivaka cured the king with one single anointing; the king 
offered him the ornaments of the five hundred women of the palace, and 
when he refused to take these, he was appointed physician to the king, 
the women of the seraglio and the fraternity of monks under the 
Buddha.'® 

When Dhainmadlnn& wished to leave the world, Bimbisara gave her, 
at her husband’s request, a golden palanquin and allowed her to go round 
the city in procession.*® 

Bimbisara is generally referred to as Senlya Blmbis&ra. The Commen- 
taries*' explain Seniya as meaning “ possessed of a large following ” or 
as “ belonging to the Seniyagotta,” and Bimbisara as moaning of a 
golden colour,*’ btnibi meaning gold. 

In the time of Phussa Buddha, when the Buddha’s three step-brothers, 
sons of King Jayasena, obtained their father’s leave to entertain the 
Buddha for three months, Bimbisara, then head of a certain district, 
looked after all the arrangements. His associates in this task were 
born as petas, and he gave alms to the Buddha in their name in order 
to relieve their sufferings.** 

During his lifetime, Bimbisara was considered the happiest of men, 
but the Buddha declared** that he himself was far happier than the king. 

The kahapana in use in Kajagaha during Bimbisara’s time was the 
standard of money adopted by the Buddha in the formation of those 
rules into which the matter of money entered.** 

Bimbisara had a white banner and one of his epithets was Pa^^ara- 
ketu«** Nothing is said about his future destiny, but he is represented 
in the JkuavasabhaStttta*® as expressing the wish to become a Sakadag&mi, 
and this wish may have been fulfllled, 

Dvy. 545. Vin. i. 272 f. Kee nrokudda SttUa, alfloPvA. 21 ff.; 

516. for his interoession on behalf of another 

UflA* 104. According to . peta see PvA. 89. 

Thibetan Bimbi was the name M. i. 95. 

of his motlier, and from this his own name j Sp. ii. 297. 

waa dadved; but anothv reason was that | ^ Thag. vs. 64; ThagA. L 147. 

he Was rtfHant like the morning son D. ii. 296. 

16). 

... 
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nnbL-Aa eminent laywoman, follower of the Buddha/ 

1 A. iv. 347; AA. ii. 791. 

ntaliClka-BU]^v&]a.---On^ of the Bh&radvila brothers. On heating 
that the eldest of the clan had entered the Order, he went to the Buddha, 
and, unable to speak for rage, sat on one side, sulking. The Buddha 
preached to him, and he was pleased and entered the Order, becoming an 
arahant in due course.^ 

The Commentary expains* that he had earned large profits by running 
a shop for different kinds of excellently prepared “ congey ” (kafljikd). 
The name Bilafigika (bilanga being another name for such preparations) 
was given him by the Eecensionists at the Third Council. 

1 S. i. 164; DhA. iv. 163. « SA. i. 178 f. 

Bllafiglka-Bharadvaja Sutta. —Relates the story of the conversion of 

BIUAglka*Bliaradv&]a.' 

'■ S. i. 164. 

BiUagftmatittha. — A ford in the Mah&valukagafig&, mentioned in the 
account of the campaigns of Parakkamab&hu 

1 Cv. Ixxii. 48, 122. 

BiUaphaliya Thera, — An arahant. Ho was an ascetic living on the 
banks of the Candabh&g& in the time of Kakusandha Buddha. One day 
he gave the Buddha a 6i7Zo-fruit (wood-apple) from the tree which grew in 
his grove.* 

1 Ap, ii. 307. 

BiUaseb. — A mountain in Ceylon. VjJayAb&hU Ille built, on its 
summit, a temple for the Tooth Relic.* From there the Relic was re- 
moved by Parakkamab&hu n. to Jambuddopi.* 

^ Cv. Ixxxi, 33; see also Cv. Tra, ii. l38, n. 4. * Cv. Ixxxii 7,, 

BlUasela-vih&ra.— A monastery on BtUasela, where nmvaMltaUllu, 
brother of Parakkamab&hu n., erected, under the king’s orders, a pari- 
ve^a called the BhttvanekabShtt-parivepa.* 

^ Cv. Ixzxv. 59. 

1. Bi]ftn Jitaka (No. 128).— llie Bodhisatta was one« bom aa a Ing 
rat, leader of a troop of rats. A roving jackal, wubiiig to eat tbom, took 
up his stand near their home, poised on oae let|, feigning gteat hjlinew. 
Impressed by his ansterities, the BodhisaMf and his troop woishippod 
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him> and each day the jackal ate the rat which was hindmoat when they 
tutned to leave him. Seeing their number diminish, the Bodhisatta ana- 
pected the reason, and one day he himself came last, behind the Others. 
When the jackal pounced on him, he sprang at his throat and killed hini) 
the other rats eating the body. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who was a hypocrite.* 

' J.i. 460f. 

Bi}Sra Sutta . — A cat once stood on the refuse heap of a house-drain, 
and when the mouse who lived there came out, pounced on her and ate 
her. But the mouse gnawed the guts of the cat so that she died. Such 
will be the fate of monks who go among the dwellings of householders 
with unrestrained senses. The sutta was preached to a recalcitrant 
monk.* 

1 S. ii. 270. 

Bilarikosiya.-— A rich miser whom Sakka converted into a generous 
donor. See the Bi}arikoslya J&taka. 

Bi}Srikoslya Jfitaka (No. 450). — The Bodhisatta was once a rich mer- 
chant of Benares who built an almonry and distributed much alms 
On his deathbed, he asked his son to continue with the alms, and, after 
death, he was reborn as Sakka. His son followed him and became the 
the god Oanda. His son Surlya, Suriya’s son Mfttali, and M&tali’s son 
Pafieaaikha, all followed in the same path. But the sixth of the line, 
Bi]Sriko8iya, became a miser and burnt the almonry. Sakka and the 
others then came separately, in the guise of brahmins, to visit him and 
to ask for alms. Kosiya refused their request until each one uttered a 
little verse, when he was asked to enter and receive a small gift. Kosiya 
asked the servant to give each a little unhusked rice. This was refused, 
and in the end he was obliged to give the brahmins cooked rice, meant 
for cows. Each swallowed a mouthful, but then let it stick in his throat 
and as if dead. Kosiya, very frightened, had a meal prepared, 

whiS^^^ut into their bowls, and then, calling in the passers-by, asked 
theM||S Siote how the brahmins, in their greed, had eaten too much and 
diedf^Bkt the brahmins arose, spat out the rice, and publicly shamed 
KosCya by showing up his miserliness and the manner in whi^ he had 
diagi;$U9^j^ ancestors. Then each revealed his identity and departed, 
kiended his ways and became most generous. 

The stc»ry was related to a monk reputed for his great generosity; he 
would not even drinks water without sharing it. The monkis iden* 

tided with Bi)iiikosiyai iMNdie Buddha related the story in order to 
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ahofw how he had changed his ways. S&riputta was Canda, HoggalUna 
Suriya, Kassapa Matall and Ananda Paheasikha.^ 

1 J. iv. 62-9. 


BlUUapftdaka.— A rich man of S^vatthi. Once a resident of Savatthi 
invited the Buddha and all his monks to a meal and went from house to 
house asking the householders to share in the almsgiving. Bijalapadaka, 
annoyed at the request, gave only as much as could be grasped by three 
fingers — hence his name — catfoot ”). The man took the gifts and 
added them to the others, but Hilalapadaka, suspecting that he might 
be disgraced in public, went to the almsgiving with a knife concealed on 
his person, ready to kill the man if he should mention his gift in ridicule. 
But he heard the man offer the alms to the Buddha, expressing the wish 
that all who had joined in the almsgiving should receive a rich reward. 
Moved by the man’s largeness of heart, Bijalapada fell at his feet, 
confessing his guilty intentions and begging for pardon. The Buddha 
thereupon preached to Bilalapada, A\ho, at the conclusion of the sermon, 
became a sotapanna.^ 

1 DhA. iii. 17 ff. 


1. Bi)&lidayaka Thera.— An arahaut. In the time of Padumuttara 

Buddha he was an ascetic in the Himalaya and offered the Buddha some 
bijali -tubers. Fifty-four kappas ago he was a king called Sumekhali^ 
(v.l. Sumelaya). He is probably identical with Kosalavih&ri Thera.* 

^ Ap. i. 14.'). ° ThagA. i. 134 f. 

2. BlUUid&yaka Thera. — An arahant. Fifty-four kappas ago he gave 
some bilali-tubers tQ u recluse at the foot of the mouatain Romasa.* 

1 Ap. i. 232. 

1. BUaSutta • — The five sorts of seed, if unspoilt and 
soil, and nourished by wind and water, will sprout and g^||r%ike 
to the five kinds of seed are the five kinds of oonsc^iousness; iftiBl Mig the 
earth the lour gatipatthanaa, like to water the lure of lust.^ 


2. BI}a Sutta*— Just as earth is essential to all seed and vegetation, 
so is virtue essential to the practice of the No^nBightfold Path.^ 



3. BQa Sutta.— Perverted view is the most fertile soil for the 
development of evil states/ 

1 A. i, 30. 


4. Blja Sutta. — Just as bitter seed produces bitter fruit, so do false 
views produce evil and suffering. It is the opposite with sweet seeds 
and right views.^ 

1 S. V. 212 flF, 

Bijaka. The son of Sudinna Kalandakaputta by the wife of hi« lay 
(lays. He was conceived after Sudinna had already been ordained. His 
wife came to him during her period and begged him to give her an off- 
spring (bijaka). As the rule against unchastity had not then been pro- 
mulgated, Sudinna yielded to her importunities, thus becoming guilty 
of the first pdrdjikd. The son was called fifjaka, and so Sudinna came 
to be called Bijakapitft and the mother Bi]akam&tfi. Both BTjaka and 
his mother later left the world and became arahants.^ 

1 Vin. iii. 17-19; Rp. i. 215 f. 


2. Bijaka , — A slave of Videha, present when the ascetic Gupa ex- 
pounded his doctrine to King Afigatl, and it was approved by Al&ta. 
Bijaka also agreed that Guta’s teaching accorded with his own experience. 
He remembered his previous life, when he had been bom as Bh&vasefthi 
of S&keta and had done many acts of virtue and piety. But at present 
he was the son of a poor prostitute leading a wretched life. Even so, 
he always gave half his food to any who might desire it, kept the fast, 
and led, in every way, a virtuous life. But virtue, he said, was useless; 
it bore no fruit. So saying, he wept. When Rujfi (q.v.) heard this, she 
said that Bijaka *s sufferings were due to evil actions done in the past 
in earlier lives/ The scholiast explains* that in the time of 
Buddlia» while Bijaka was seeking a lost ox, a monk enquired of him the 
way Jie had lost. Bijaka was angry and abused the monk, calling 
His birth as Bhavasetthi was due to some earlier good done 
bnt in this birth he became a slave. Bijaka is identified with 

vi 227, 228, 229, 233, 236. * /Mrf., 228. • Ibid., 256. 

BJuffiA.— A village in Ceylon where Mi>halliilf>»mg> built the 
TiittT^(or Gao«rel»-)«q|in.^ 

uzT. 125. 
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Vaggi,— The seventh chapter of the Duka NipSta 
ef the l&takatthakathfi/ 

1 J. ii. 164 ff. 

Bfrftf!. — A goddess (devadhltd). She had a palace in the CfttimuiUl*- 
hill]ika«world which Nlmi saw on his visit to heaven when he learnt her 
story from MStali. In the time of Kassapa Buddha she had been a slave 
in a brahmin’s house. The brahmin, whose name was Asoka^ invited 
eight monks to feed daily at his house and asked his wife to arrange to 
feed them at a cost of one kahdpaya each. This she refused to do as 
did also his daughters; but their slave agreed to carry out this work, and 
she did it most conscientiously and with great devotion. As a result 
she was reborn in heaven.^ Her palace was twelve leagues in height and 
one in extent ; it possessed nine storeys and one thousand rooms. When 
Dutthag&mapI wished to erect the Lohap&s&da» he asked the monks for 
a plan, and eight arahants went to the deva -world and returned with 
a plan of Blra^I s palace.^ 

^ J. VI. 117 f. ® Mhv. xxvii. 9 flf. 

Budalavitthl. — A village in Ceylon where Vijayab&hu I. erected five 
dwelling-places for the monks on the spot where his parents had been 
cremated.^ 

‘ CV. lx. 57. 

1. Buddha. — A generic name, an appellative — but not a proper name — 
given to one who has attained Enlightenment^ a man superior to all 
other beings, human and divine, by his knowledge of the Truth (Dhamma). 
The texts mention two kinds of Buddha: viz., Paoc^Ka Buddbas (g.v.) — 
r.e., Buddhas who also attain to complete Enlightenment but do not 
preach the way of deliverance to the world; and SammasambuddhaB, 
who are omniscient and are teachers of Nibb&na (StUthdro). The Com- 
mentaries, however,* make mention of four classes of Buddha: 

Buddha, Pacceka-Bvddhd, Catusacca-Buddhd and 
arahants (Mlpdsam) are called Catumcca-Buddhd and all leam^s^en 
Bakushuta^Buddha. A Pacceka-Buddha practises the ten perfediliAis 
[pdramitd) for two asahkheyyas and one hundred thousand kappaa» a 
Sabbahhu Buddha practises it for one hundred thousand kappas and 
four or eight or sixteen asahkheyyas, as the case may be (see 

1 Na m&UirA hatam, m pitarA kakiipr— 
vmokMmiikaap steiii buddhdnafp 458; 



Seres. Sabba&fitt'BaddliaB are mentioned in the earliet books*; tkwse 
are V^NUd, Mkhl, Vembhfl, Kakusandha, KoQlgamana, Kaiwapa and 
Gotaoia. This number is increased in the later books. The BudtBka- 
vamsa contains detailed particulars of twenty-fiye Buddhas, hiclndilig 
the last, Ootsma, the first twenty-four being those who pCopheoied 
Gotama’s appearance in the world. They are the predeoesaors of 
VipassI, etc., and are the following*: Bljpaftkara, Ko^ijlallfla> Mafigalai 
Samana, Revata, Sobhita, Anomadasil, PadnBia» Hbada. Padnmattara* 
Snmedha* Sujtta, Plyadassi, Atthadass^ Dhammadasd, SUdbattha, Tlssa 
and Hiussa. The same poem, in its twenty-seventh chapter, mentions 
three other Buddhas— Tafthafikara, Medhafikara and Saiaoafikam— who 
appeared in the world before Dipafikara. The Lalitavisttara has a list 
of fifty-four Buddhas and the Mahavaatu of more than a hundred. The 
Cakkavftttl SIhanUa Sutta* given particularB of Motteyyft Buddha who will 
be bom in the world during the present kappa. The Amgataoamsa 
gives a detailed account of him. Some MSS. of that poem* mention the 
names of ten future Buddhas, all of whom met Ootama who prophesied 
about them. These are M6tteyya» Uttama^ Ramay Pasanadl Koialat 
Abhlbhfl, Digbaso^Ii Sadkacea, Subha, Todeyya, N&ldgiripalaleyya (sic). 
The Mahipad&na Sutta^ which mentions the seven Buddhas gives 
pariculars of each under eleven heads (paricchedd ) — the kappa in which 
he is born, his social rank (jati), his family (gotta), length of life at that 
epoch (agu), the tree under which he attains Enlightenment (bodki), 
the names of his two chief disciples (sdva^aguga), the numbers present 
at the assemblies of arahants held by him (sdvakasannipdta), the name 
of his presonal attendant (upatthdkabhikkhu), the names of his father 
and mother and of his birthplace. The Commentary® adds to these 
other particulars— the names of his son and his wife before his Renun- 
ciation, the conveyance (y&na) in which he leaves the world, the 
monastery is which his Gandhakuti was placed, the amount of money 
paid for its purchase, the site of the monastery, and the name of his 
chief lay patron. In the case of Ootama, the further fact is stated that 
on ^hd day of his birth there appeared also in the world R U mlsiUitt , 
Ananda, Kanthaka, Nidhlkumbhi (Treasure Trove), the Hahtbodlil and 
KlbtfSyL €U>tsma was conceived under the asterism (naWduxtta) of 
Uttuisftita, under which asterism he also made his Renunciation/ 

* D. ii. 5 f.; S. ii. 5 f.; cp> Thag. t bhu Puraua (Mitro, 6kt. Buddhist Lit. 
491; Jv ^ meutioufid of Nepal, p. 249). 

at Vin. iiilO# in an old fonuula against i * See ^ D. iii 76 ff. 

snake-bites. Beal (Catena, p. 169) sajs * J.P,T.8, 1996, p. 87. 
these are given in the C%insse D. ii. 5 f. 

kha. Th^ are also found in ** DA. ii. 422 if. 


9 Ibid., 426. 





pi!6itGlied his firdt B&rmon and performed the Twin Miracle. Under the 
astemm of VlsAkba he was bom, attained Enhghtenment and died; 
under that of MSgba he held his first assembly of arahants and decided 
to die ; under Assayilja he descended from Tftvatlipsa. 

The Buddhavamsa Gommentart/ says^® that in the Buddhavamsa par- 
ticulars of each Buddha are given under twenty-two heads, the additional 
heads being the details of the first sermon, the numbers of those attain- 
ing realization of truth (ahhisamaya) at each assembly, the names of the 
two chief women disciples, the aura of the Buddha’s body (ramsi), the 
height of his body, the name of the Bodhisatta (who was to become 
Gk)tama Buddha), the prophecy concerning him, his exertions {padham) 
and the details of each Buddha *s death. The Commentary also says that 
mention must be made of the time each Buddha lived as a householder, 
the names of the palaces ho occupied, the number of his dancing women, 
the names of his chief wife, and his son, his conveyance, his renunciation, 
his practice of austerities, his patrons and his monastery. 

There are eight particulars in which the Buddhas differ from each 
other {atfhavemattdm). These are length of life in the epoch in which 
each is born, the height of his body, his social rank (some are born as 
khattiyas, others as brahmins), the length of his austerities, the aura of 
his body (tlnis, in the case of Mahgala, his aura spread throughout the 
ten thousand world systems, while that of Gotama extended only one 
fathom”); the conveyance in which he makes bis renunciation, the tree 
under which he attains Enlightenment, and the size of the seat (pallanka) 
under the Bodhi tree 

In the case of all Buddhas, there arc four fixed spots {avijahitatthd- 
mini). These are’ the site of the seat under the Bodhi-tree {bodhi- 
faUanha), the Deer Park at Isipatana where the first sermon is preached, 
the spot when* the Biuldha first steps on the ground at SaAkassa on his 
descent from Tusita (T&vatiipsa 0, aud the spots marked by the four 
posts of tile bed in tin* Buddha’s Gandhakuti in Jetavana. The 
monastery may vary m size; the site of the city in which it stands may 
also vary, but not the site of the bed. Sometimes it is to the east of the 
vihara, sometimes to the north. 

Thirty facts are mentioned as being true of all Buddhas (samatimaa- 
vidM dhammatd). In his last life every Bodhisatta is conscious at the 
moment of his conception; in his mother’s womb he remains cross-legged 


1® BuA. 2 f. 

But when he wishes, a Buddha can 
spread his aura at will (BoA. 106). 

** Only the lirat five are mentioned in 
DA. ii. 424; also nt BiiA. I0r>: all eight 


are given at BuA. 246 f., which also 
gives details under each of the eight 
heads, regarding all the twenty-five 
Buddha|i, 

>•* T>A.‘ U. 424; BuA. 247. 
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with his face turned outwards; his mother gives birth to him in a stand- 
ing posture; the birth takes place in a forest grove immediately 

after birth he takes seven steps to the north and roars the “ lion’s roar ” ; 
he makes his renunciation after seeing the four omens and after a son is 
bom to hiin;> he has to practise austerities for at least seven days after 
donning the yellow robe ; he has a meal of milk-rice on the day of his 
Enlightenment; he attains to omniscience seated on a carpet of grass; 
he practises concentration in breathing; he defeats Mara’s forces: he 
attains to supreme perfection in all knowledge and virtue at the foot of 
the Bodhi-trec; Mall& Brahm& requests him to preach the Dhamma ; 
he preaches his first sermon in the Deer Park at Isipatana ; he recites the 
P&fimokkha to the fourfold assembly on the full-moon day of Hlgha ; 
he resides chiefly in Jetavana, he performs the Twin Miracle in Sftvatthl ; 
he preaches the Abhidhamma in Tftvatbftta ; he descends from there at 
the gate of Saflkassa ; he constantly lives in the bliss of phalasamapatti ; 
he investigates the possibility of converting others during two jhdms; 
he lays down the precepts only when occasion arises for them; he relates 
Jatakas when suitable occasions occur; he recites the Buddhavaipsa 
in the assembly of his kinsmen; he always greets courteously monks 
who visit him; he never leaves the place where he has spent the rainy 
season without bidding farewell to his hosts; each day he has prescribed 
duties before and after his meal and during the three watches of the 
night; he eats a meal containing flesh {mamsarajabhqjam) immediately 
before his death; and just before his death he enters into the twenty-four 
crores and one hundred thousand sarmpatti. There are also mentioned 
four dangers from which all Buddhas arc immune: no misfortune can 
befall the four requisites intended for a Buddha ; no one can encompass 
his death; no injury can befall any of his thirty-two Mah&purisalak- 
khapa or eighty aiiubyafijand; nothing can obstruct his aura/* 

A Buddha is born only in this Cakkav&la out of the ten thousand 
Cakkavalas which constitute the jatikkhetta.** There can appear only 
one Buddha in the world at a time.** No Buddha can arise until the 
sdsana of the previous Buddha has completely disappeared from the 
world. This happens only with the dhdtuparinibbdna (see below). 
When a Bodhisatta takes conception in his mother’s womb in his last 
life, after leaving Tusita, there is manifested throughout the world 
a wonderful radiance, and the ten thousand world systems tremble.*^ 

BuA. 248. Similar earthquakes appear when 

AA. i. 251 ; DA. iii. 897. be is bom, when he attains Enlighten- 

D. ii. 225; iii. 114; the reasons for ment, when he preaches the first sermon, 

this are given in detail in Mib 236, and when he decides to die, when he finally 

quoted in DA. iii. 900 f. does so (D. ii. 106 f,; cp, DA. iii. 897). 
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Tha M > M ^ to a Sntta*' and the Aechar^bbhatadhaiarot Satta” 

contS'ki atCcoantB of other miracles which attend the conception and birth 
of a Buddha. Later books*® have greatly enlarged these accouzfts. 
They describe how the Bodhisatta, having practised the thirty parami, 
and made the five great gifts {paficamahdjHtrlccdgd), and thin reached the 
pinnacle of the threefold cariya — fldtatthacariydi lokatthacariyd and 
hnddhicariyd — gives the seven ^nahdddnd, as in the case of Vessantara^ 
making the earth tremble seven times, and is born after death in Tusita, 
The Bodhisatta, who later became YipassI Buddha, remained in Tusita 
during the whole permissible period — fifty-seven crores and sixty-seven 
thousand years. But most Bodhisattas leave Tusita before completing 
the full span of life there. Five signs appear to warn the dei^putta that 
his end is near*^ ; the gods of the ten thousand worlds gather roimd him, 
beseeching him to be born on earth that he may become the Buddha. 
The Bodhisatta thereupon makes the five investigations {pafimniahd- 
vihkandni). 

Sometimes only one Buddha is born in a kappa » such a kappa being 
called S&rakappa ; sometimes* two, Ha^d&happa ; sometimes three, 
Varakappa; sometimes four, S&ramandakappa ; rarely five, Bhadda- 
kappa,** No Buddha is born in the early period of a kappa, when men 
live longer than one hundred thousand years and are thus not able to 
recognize the nature of old age and death, and therefore not able to 
benefit by his preaching. When the life of man is too short, there is no 
time for exhortation and men are full of lilesa. The suitable age for 
a Buddha is, therefore, when men live not less than one hundred years 
and not more than ten thousand. The Bodhisatta must first consider 
the continent and the country of birth, Buddhas are born only in 
Jumbudipa, and there, too, only in the MaJJhlmadesa (q.v.). He must 
then consider the family ; Buddhas are born only in brahmin or khattiya 
families, whichever is more esteemed during that particular age. Then 
he must think of the mother: she must be wise and virtuous and her 
life must be destined to end seven days after the Buddha^s birth. 

Having made these decisions, the ^dhisatta goes to Mandanavana in 
Tusita, and while wandering about there “ falls away from Tusita and 
takes conception. He is aware of his death but unaware of his cuticitta 
or dying thought. The Commentators seem to have differed as to 
whether there is awareness of conception. When the Bodhisatta is 
conceived, his mother has no further wish for indulgence in sexual 
pleasure. For seven days previously she observes the vposatha vows, 


D. ii. 1206. 

M. lii. 119-124, 


i:.y„ J. i. 
BnA. 168 f. 


** See Beva. 
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but there is no mention of a virgin birth; the birth might be called 
parthenogenetic” 

On the day of the actual conception, the mother, having bathed in 
scented water after the celebration erf the Asljha-festival, ami having 
eaten choice *^od, takes upon herself the uposatha voirs and mtitee to 
the adorned state*bedchamber. As she sleeps, she dreams that the 
Four Regent Gods raise her with her bed, and, having taken her to the 
Him&Iaya, bathe her in Lake Anotatta» robe her in divine clothes, anoint 
her with perfumes and deck her with heavenly flowers.** Not far away 
is a silver mountain and on it a golden mansion. There they lay her 
with her head to the east. The Bodhisatta, assuming the form of a white 
elephant, enters her room, and after circling rightwise three times round 
her bed, smites her right side with his trunk and enters her womb. She 
awakes and tells her husband of her dream. Soothsayers are consulted, 
and they prophesy the birth of a Cakkavatti or of a Buddha. 

The two suttas mentioned above speak of the circumstances obtaining 
during the time spent by the child in his mother’s womb. It is said** 
that the Bodhisatta is bom when his mother is in the last third of her 
middle age. This is in order that the birth may be easy for both mother 
and child. Various miracles attend the birth of the Bodhisatta. The 
Commentaries expound, at great length, the accounts of these miracles 
given in the suttas. Immediately after birth the Bodhisatta stands 
firmly on his feet, and having taken seven strides to the north, while a 
white canopy is held over his head, looks round and utters in fearless 
voice the lion’s roar: ** Aggo 'ham asmi lokasaa, jettho *ham asmi 
hhassa, settho 'ham asmi loketssa, ayam antimdjdtiy natthi ddni pumb^ 
bhavo”^^ To the later Buddists,*^ not only these acts of the Bodhisattai 
but every item of the miracles accompanying his birth, have their 
symbolical meaning. There seems to have been a difference of opinion 
among the Elders of the Sangha as to what happened when the Bodhi- 
satta took his seven strides northwards. Did he walk on the earth or 
travel through the air ? Did people see him go ? Was he clothed ? 
Did he look an infant or an adult ? Ti]dtaka Ou)Abliaya» preaching on 
the first floor of the Lohapisidat settled the question by suggesting a 

See Mil. 123. i four tddhiifpOdaa; facing north impliei 

^ According to the Nidinakathi the spiritual conquest of multitudeB; 
(J. i. 50.), it is their queens who do these the seven strides are the seven bojjhapgts; 
things. Re the Bodhisatta assuming the the canopy is the umbrella of emAUoipa* 
form ofan elephant, see Dial. ii. 116 n. tkm; looking round means unveiled 
DA. ii. 487. knowledge; feariessneas denotes the ir- 

^ D. ii. 15. revocable tumitig of the Whedl of the 

See, a^r., DA. ii. 439; thus, standing Law; the mention of the k«t birth, the 
on the earth means the attaining of the arahantah^ he will attain in thialifb, etc. 
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oompramioe: the Bodhisatta walked on earth, but the onlookers felt he 
was travelling through the air; he was naked, but the onlookers felt he 
was gaily adorned; he was an infant, but looked sixteen years old; and 
after his roar he reverted to infancy !*® 

After birth, the Bodhisatta is presented to the soothsayers for their 
prognostications and they reassert that two courses alone are open to 
him — either to be a Cakkavatti or a Buddha. They also discover on 
his body the thirty-two marks of the Great Man (Mah&purisay 
The Bodhisatta has also the eighty secondary signs (asUi amhyafijam) 
such as copper-coloured nails glossy and prominent, sinews which are 
hidden and without knots, etc.®® The Brahm&yu Sutta®^ gives other 
particulars about Gotama, which are evidently characteristic of all 
Buddhas. Thus, in walking he always starts with the right foot, his 
steps are neither too long nor too short, only his lower limbs move; 
when he gazes on anything, he turns right round to do so {nidgaviloJeam), 
When entering a house he never bends his body®® ; when sitting down, 
accepting water to wash his bowl, eating, washing his hands after eating, 
or returning thanks, he sits with the greatest propriety, dignity and 
thoroughness. When preaching, he neither flatters nor denounces his 
hearers but merely instructs them, rousing, enlightening and heartening 
thorn.®® His voice possesses eight qualities: it is frank, clear, melodious, 
pleasant, full, carrying, deep and resonant ; it does not travel beyond his 
audience.** A passage in the Ahguttara®* says that a Buddha preaches 
in the eight assemblies— of nobles, brahmins, householders, recluses, 
devas of the Catummaharajika-world, and of Tavatimsa, of Maras and 
of Brahmas. In these assemblies he becomes one of them and their 
language becomes his. 

The typical career of a Buddha is illustrated in the life of Gotama 
(y.r.). He renounces the world only after the birth of a son. This, the 
Commentary explains,*® is to prevent him from being taken for other than 
a human being. He sees the four omens before his Renunciation: an 
old man, a sick man, a dead man, and a recluse. Some Buddhas sec all 
four on the same, day, others, like VipassI, at long intervals.®’ On the 
night before the Enlightenment, the Bodhisatta dreams five dreams.®* 
After the Enlightenment the Buddha does not preach till asked to do so 
by Maha Brahma. This is on order that the world may pay^ greater 


w DA. ii. 442. 

^ These are given at D. ii. 17-19; also 
M. ii. 136 f. 

list is found in Lai. 121 (106). 
For details see M. ii. 137 f. 

Op. DhA. U. 186. 


«« M. ii. 139. 

For details concerning his voice see 
DA. ii. 452 f.; and MA. ii. 771 f. 

3*^ A. iv. 306. 

«• DA. ii. 422. IM., 457. 

33 These are given at A. iii. 240. 
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attention to the Buddha and his teaching.** A Buddha generally travels 
from the Bodhi-tree to Isipatana lor his first sermon, through the air, 
but Gotama went on foot because he wished to meet Upaka on the 
way." 

The Buddha’s day is divided into periods, each of which has its liistiinct 
duties.*^ He rises early, and having attended to his bodily funetions, 
sits in solitude till the time arrives for the alms round. He then puts on 
his outer robe*and goes for alms, sometimes alone, sometimes with a 
large following of monks. When he wishes to go alone he keeps the door 
of his cell shut, which sign is understood by the monks.^* Occasionally 
he goes long distances for alms, travelling through the air, and then only 
khiri>dsavd are allowed to accompany him.** Sometimes he goes in the 
ordinary way (pakatiyd), sometimes accompanied by many miracles. 
After the meal he returns to his cell ; this is the pure-bhattakicca. 

Having washed his feet, he would emerge from his cell, talk to the 
monks and admonish them. To those who ask for subjects of meditation, 
he would give them according to their temperament. He would then 
retire to his cell and, if he so desire, sleep for a while. After that, he 
looks around the world with his divine eye, seeking whom he may serve, 
and would then preach to those who come to him for instruction. In 
the evening he would bathe, and then, during the first watch, attend to 
monks seeking his advice. The middle watch is spent with devas and 
others who visit him to question him. The last watch is divided into 
three parts: the first part is spent in walking about for exercise and 
meditation; the second is devoted to sleep; and the third to contempla- 
tion, during which those who are capable of benefiting by the Buddha’s 
teaching, through good deeds done by them in the past, come into his 
vision. Only beings that are veneyyd (capable of benefiting by 
instruction) and who possess wpanissaya, appear before the Buddha’s 
divine eye." The Buddha gives his visitors permission to ask what they 
will. This is called SabhaMupavdraipiy and only a Buddha is capable of 
holding to this promise to answer any question.** Except during the 
rains, the Buddha spends his time in wandering from place to place, 
gladdening men and inciting them to lead the good life. This wandering 
is called edrikd and is of two kinds — turita and dturila. The first is used 
for a long journey accomplished by him in a very short time, for the 
benefit of some particular person. Thus Gotama travelled three g&vutas 
to meet Mahfi Kassapa* thirty yojanas to see A]avaka and AtgqllniMa» 

DA. ii 407. i « 27L 

/wa., 471. i ThagA. i, 65. 

These are detdled at DA. i. 46 f.; { ** DA. ii, 470. 

SKA. 1. 191 f., etc. 1 SKA. i. m 
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toibiNftvt to see PuMcnitHi etc. In tib 4im of 

it tSbw. 1!be range of a Bnddlia’i otitikfi variee from yaar t6 
JntAr* he would tour the JfaMMa^alci of nine htmdred 

yajMiat, sometimes the Majjhiniama^!4<^ nf nine hundred yojanaSi 
eonte^es only the Anioma^h of six hundred yojanas. A tour of 
the llahamaudaia occupies nine months, that Of the Majjhimaman(}ala 
eight, and that of the Antomaodala from one to lour months.*^ 

Vhe Buddha is omniscient, not in the sense that he k^kms everything, 
but that he could know anything should he so desire/^ His Mfia is one 
of the four illimitables/® He converts people in one of three ways: by 
exhibition oi miraculous powers (iddhipdtihdnya), by reading their 
thoughts {ddemmpdtihdnya), or teaching them what is beneficial to them 
according to their character and temperament {anusdsanlpdtihdriya). 
It is the last method which the Buddha most often uses/* Though the 
Buddha’s teaching is never really lost on the listener, he sometimes 
preaches knowing that it will be of no immediate benefit/* It is said 
that wherever a monk dwells during the Buddha’s time, in the vicinity 
of the Buddha, he would always have ready a special seat for the Buddha 
because it is possible that the Buddha would pay him a special visit/^ 
Sometimes the Buddha will send a ray of light from his Gandhakuti to 
encourage a monk engaged in meditation and, appearing before him in 
this ray of light, preach to him. Stanzas so preached are called ohhdsa- 
ydthd,^^ 

Every Buddha founds an Order; the first pdtimokkhuddesaydthd of 
every Buddha is the same.*** The attainment of arahantship is always 
the aim of the Buddha's instruction.** Beings can obtain the four 
abhifliid only during the lifetime of a Buddha.** A Buddha has ten powers 


l^etails of the c&nkA and the reaitons 
for them, are given at length m I>A. i. 
240-3. When the Buddha cannot go on 
a journey himself, he sends his chief 
disciples (SNA. ii. 474). The Buddha | 
announces his intention of undertaking 
a journey two weeks before he starts, 
so that the monks may get ready (DhA. 
ii. 137). 

See MNid. 178, 179; see also MNidA. 
223; SNA. i. 18. 

Neither can the Buddha’s body be 
meaBtired for puiposes of comparison 
with other bodies (MA. ii. 790). 

^ BuA. 81; the Buddha’s rivals say 
that ha possesses the power of £Aaoination 
(daaMftfiMIpA); but this is untrue, as 
iOOMtiiiiea ki the ease of the 


Kosambi monks) he cannot make even 
his own disciples obey him. Some beings, 
however, can be converted only by a 
Buddha. They are called buddha-ve- 
nByyO. (SNA. i. 331). Some are pleased 
^by the Buddha’s looks, others by hjs 
voice and words, yet others by his austeri- 
ties, such as the wearing of simple robes, 
etc.; and finally, those whose standard 
of Judgment is goodness, reflect that he is 
without a peer (DhA. iii. 113 f.). 

See, a^., VdrnnbarikMlhmfiria Sutta 
(D. ill 67). 

« BA. i. 48. 

«SNA.i. le. 266. 

WBA.ii.479. 

w AA.i204. 



(haUni) consist of his perfect oompreh^sioii in ten fiMids ^ 
and physical strength tqtaai to that of one hmiidifd 
orOree of etephants.^^ He alone can digest tihte food of the deime Ot Atod 
which contains the cga put into it hy the deAras. % alee M not 
with impunity the food which has beta set apast the iWNHto.*® 
Besides these estcellenees, a Buddha posilesees the fone 
rajj^ni),^ the eighteen Uvei^ikaihcmm&t^ and the linteen 
The remembrance of former births a Buddha stHares with Six classes Of 
purified beings, only in a higher degree. This faculty is possessed in 
ascending scale by titthiyd, pakatisdvakd, mahdsdmhd, aggamvah&y 
pacceka-buddhd and buddhd.^^ 

Every Buddha holds a Mah&samaya (q.v^)y and only a Buddha is capable 
of preaching a aeries of suttas to suit the different temperaments of the 
mighty assembly gathered there.*’ 

A Buddha is not completely immune from disease (e.g., Ootama). 
Every Buddha has the power of living for one whole kappa, ^ but no 
Buddha does so, his term of life being shortened by reason of climate and 
the food he takes.*’ No Buddha, however, dies till the sasana is firmly 
established.** There are three parinibbdnd in the case of a Buddha: 
kilesa-parinibbdm, hhandha-parinibbdna and dhdtu-parinibbdna. The 
first takes place under the Bodhi-tree, the second at the moment of the 
Buddha’s death, the third long after.*’ Some Buddhas live longer than 
others; those that are dighdyuka have only sammukhasdvakd (disciples 
who hear the Doctrine from the Buddha himself), and at their death 
their relics are not scattered, only a single thupa being erected over them.** 
Short-lived Buddhas hold the uposatha once a fortnight; others (e.g, 
Rassapa Buddha) may have it once in six months; yet others (e.y. 


A. V. 32 f.; M. i. 69, etc. At S. li. 
27 f.p ten similar powers are given as 
consisting of his knowledge of the Paftc- 
cctsamuppdda. The powers of a disciple j 
are distinct from those of a Buddha ^ 
(Kvn. 228); they are seven (see, e.g,, D, 
iii. 283). 

BuA. 37. 

58 SNA. i. 164. 

55 Given at M. i. 71 f. 

^ Described at LaL 183, 343, Buddha- 
ghoia also gives (at DA. iii. 994) a list I 
of eighteen b^iddhadhaimn&, but they are 
all oonoemed with the absence of duicoanta 
in the ease of the Buddha. 

Given S&riputta in the 
4illb^taltg(D.iiil02ff.). 

88 J.g^Vsm.4U. 


8* D. ii. 266; DA. U. 682 f. 

88 The Commentary explains (DA. iu 
564 f.) that kappa here means dyuhappa, 
the full span of a man’s life during that 
particular age. Some, like IfaUtlVA 
Thera* maintained that if the Buddha 
could live for ten months, overeoming 
the pains of death, he could as well 
continue to live to the enft of this BllSii** 
dakapiia. But a Buddha does not do so 
because he wishes to die before |ds body 
is overcome by the infinnities of old 
age. 

85 da, iL 413. 

88 D. iii. 122. 

87 DA. lit 899 U for the history of 
Gotama's lelioB see s.v. Gotama. 

88 SNA. 194, 198. 
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V1]MW!) only once in six years.^* After the Buddha’s death, his Doctrine 
is gradually forgotten. The first Fitaka to be lost is the Abhldhammay 
beginning with the Faf(hina and ending with the Dhamnumftganl, 
Then, the AAguttara Nlk&ya of the Sutta Fitaka, from the eleventh to 
the first Nipata; next the Saqiyutta Nik&ya from the Cakkapeyy&la 
to the Oghatarana ; then the Hajjhlma, from the Indriyabta&van& Sutta 
to the Hfliapariyftya Sutta, and then the Dlgha, from the Dasuttara to 
the Brahmajdla. Scattered gdthd like the Sabhlyapucchd, and the 
A|avakapucch&, last much longer, but they cannot maintain the sdsana. 
The last Fitaka to disappear is the Vlnaya, the last portion being the 
imiikd of the Ubhatovibhafiga.^^ 

When a Buddha dies, his body receives the honours due to a monarch.’^ 
It is said’® that on the night on which a Buddha attains Enlightenment, 
and on the night during which he dies, the colour of his skin becomes 
exceedingly bright. At all times, where a Buddha is present, no other 
light can shine.’® 

No Buddha is born during the mmvaltanmmkappay but only during 
the vivattamdnakappa.^* A Bodhisatta who exceJs in panm can attain 
Buddhahood in four asankheyyas; one who excels in saddhd, in eight, 
and one whose viriya is the chief factor, in sixteen.’® When once a being 
has become a Bodhisatta there are eighteen conditions from which he is 
immune,’® The Buddha is referred to under various epithets. The 
Afiguttara Nikaya” gives one such list. There he is called Sanmiia, 
Brdhtm{ui, Vedagu, Bhiaaka, Nimnhola, VimaUty ^d?jT and Vimutta. The 
Buddha generally speaks of himself as TathdgataJ^ His followers usually 
address him as Bhctgavd, while others call him by his name (Gotama). 
In the case of Gotama Buddha, we find him also addressed as Sakka^^ 
Bmkniay^ Mdhdmuni^^ and Yakkha,^^ Countless other epithets occur 
in the books, especially in the later ones. One very famous formula, 
used by Buddhists in their ritual, contains nine epithets, the formula 
being: Bhagavd arahatn samtndsambuddho, vijjdcara^asampanno, sugato, 
lokavidUy aMUttrOt pumodammsdrathi, satthd devamamssdnam, Buddho 


•• ThagA. I ei. VibhA. 432, 

Tbese am detailed at D. ii. 141 f. 

134. Here we have the 
beginnfiig of a legend which later grew 
into an account of an actual **trans- 
iSguralion of the Buddha. 

SNA, u. 626. 

’♦i6«..i.61. /Wd.,47f. 

fe For details see SNA, i. 66. 

C. iv. 340; Buddhaghosa gives 
seven others: Cakkkumi^ Sabbabkuia- 


nukampi, Vih&takay Maraatmppanuiddi, 
Vu9%iav6., Vimuito and Angim$a (DA, iii. 
962 f.). 

7^ This term is explained at great 
length in the Commentaries — e.y., 
DA. i. 69 f. 

7a SN. vs. 346; perhaps the equivalent 
of S&kya. 

aaSN. p. 91;SNA.ii. 413. 

» BuA. 38, 

» M. i. 386; see also KS. L 262. 
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Bhagava?^ It is maintained®^ that the Buddha’s praises are limitless 
(apanw5?ia). One of his most striking characteristics, mentioned over 
and over again, is his love of quiet.®® In this his disciples followed his 
example.®® The dwelling-place of a Buddha is called Gaadliakll^ 

His footprint is called Padacetiyay and this can be seen only when he so 
desires it. When once he wishes it to be visible, no one can erase it. 
He can also so will that only one particular person shall see it.*’ It 
is also said®® that his power of love is so great that no evil action can 
show its results in his presence. A Buddha never asks for praise, but if 
his praises are uttered in his presence he takes no offence.®* When the 
Buddha is seated in some spot, none has the power of going through the 
air above him.*® He prefers to accept the invitations of poor men to 
a meal.*^ 

See also s.v. Gotama and Bodhlsatta. Also the article on Buddha in 
the N.P.D. 


These words are analysed and dis- 
cussed in Vsm. 198 ff. 

8* E.g.y DA. i. 288. 

8® E.g.t D. i. 178 f.; ho is also fond of 
solitude {papi8ftaUam)y (I), ii. 70; A. iv. 
438 f.; S. V. 320 f,, etc.). When he is in j 
retirement it is usually akdia for visiting i 
him (D. ii. 270). There are also certain 
accusations which are brought against a , 
Buddha by his rivals, for this very love of 
solitude. *‘It is said that his insight is I 
ruined by this habit of seclusion. By inter- I 


course with whom does he attain lucidity 
in wisdom ? He is not at his ease in con- 
ducting an assembly, not ready in convei - 
sation, ho is occupied only with the fringe 
of things. He is like a one-eyed cow, 
walking in a circle ” (D. iii. 38). 

8« I), iii. 37. 

8’ DliA. iii. 194. 

88 SNA. ii. 475. 

8® TliagA. ii. 42. 

»o SNA. i. 222. 

DhA. ii. 135. 


2. Buddha* — A king of forty-one kappas ago, a previous birth of 

Vacchapfila (P&yfisad&yaka) Thera.^ 

1 ThagA. i. 160; Ap. i. 157. 


3. Buddha.— -A minister of Mahinda V. He was a native oi lUrar 
SftUaka and, in association with Kitti, another minister, tanquished the 
Co}a army at Palutthaglri. He received as reward his nat^va village;^ 

1 Cv. Iv. 20-31. 


4. Buddha. — A Kesadhatu, general of ParakkamaMhU L He inflicted 
a severe defeat on M&n&bharapa at Punagimatlttha/ 

1 Cv. Ixxu. 7. 


3. Buddha.— See Buddhaniyaka. 

It 
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1. Buddha Vagga.-^The fourteenth chapter of the Dhammapada. 

2. Buddha Vagga. — The first chapter of the Nidana Saipyiitta/ 

1 S. ii. ML 

Buddha Sutta.— See Arahaip Sutta (5). 

Buddhakula. — The family of the brahmin of Saketa mentioned in the 
Commentary to the JarS Sutta. He and his wife had been the parents 
of the Buddha in five hundred births, and when they saw him at Saketa 
they greeted him like a long-lost son. Thenceforth they were known as 

BuddhapitA and Buddhamata and their family as Buddhakula/ 

^ SNA. ii. 631 ff.; BOO also tho Sftketa J&taka and AvadAna Pataka ii. 41. 

Buddhagima. — A village and district in the DakkU^adesa of Ceylon. 
It is mentioned in tho account of the campaigns of Parakkamab&hu 

^ Cv, Iviii. 43; Ixvi. 19, 2.5, 39, 62; Ixix. 9; Ixx. 311; Ixxii. 178; for its identification 
so© Cv. Tra. i. 206, n. 1. 


BuddhagAmakaniJJhara. — A tank restored by Parakkamab&hu 

^ Cv. Ixviii. 45. 

Buddhagftma-vihftra. — A monastery in Ceylon for the maintenance of 
which Sena II. gifted a village.^ 

1 Cv. li. 74. 


1 . Buddhaghosa Thera.— The greatest of Commentators on the Tipifaka . 
He w^ia a brahmin^ born in a village near Buddhagayk and became pro- 
ficient in the Vedas and allied branches of knowledge. One day he met 
a monk, named Revata, and on being defeated by him in controversy, 
entered the Order to learn the Bucfdha’s teachings. Because his speech 
was profound, like that of tho Buddha, and because his words spread 
throwhout the world (like those of the Buddha), he came to be called 
Budm^ghosa. While dwelling with Bevata, he wrote the B&uodaya 
and the Atthas&lini, and also began to write a PUrittafth ak a thA (a concise 
commentary) on the Tipi|akas. In order to complete his task, he came 
over to Ceylon at the suggestion of Bevata* and studied the Sinhalese 


^ The S&s. (p. 29) says his father was a 
purohita named Kssa, his mother being 
Kill* Gv. (66) says his father was the 
purohita of SaAgima. 


* Sas. (p. 29) says he was sent to C%lo(n 
as punishment Ibr thinking himself wiser 
than his teachers. 
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Comnifiataiies at the MaUvUlAn, under SaA^livUl. When hie itadiea 
were ended he wrote the Vlsoddbinuiaa, and having thereby wpn the 
approval of the Elders of the Mah&vihfira, he rendered the SinludMe 
Commentaries into Pali. During this peroid he lived in the Gairthftwa- 
vlhSia,* and on the accomplishment of his task he returned to 

Besides the above*mentioned works of Buddhaghosa» we have also 
the Samantapfts&dlkft and the Ifo^khivitaiapi on the Vinaya Bltnka; 
the Sumatkg^vll&siiii, the PapaAoasfldanl, the abatthappi^iid and 
the Hanorathapurani on the Sutta Pitaka. He is also said to have 
compiled Commentaries on the Khuddakapft(ha and the Sutta Nlpftta 
(called the ParamatthaJotikS) and on the I>hammapada. He also wrote 
a series of Commentaries on the Abhidhamma Pitaka (the AtthasUin!, 
the Sammohavinodani and the PaflcappaluirapatfhakatliS). Some*^ ascribe 
to him the Ifttakatthakathd.*^ 

® Burmese tradition says he obtained dhaghosa, see Law’s “Life and work of 
his copy of the Tipi^aka and the Com- Buddhaghosa” and P.L.C. 79 ff. The 
mentaries from the Aloka-Vlh&ra. | account of his life given here is taken 

^ But see P.L.C. 83, n. 1. from Cv. xxxvii. 216 fF. For a list of 

^ For details of these works see e.u. * works ascribed to Buddhaghosa see 
For further particulars relatmg to Bud- ^ Gv., pp. 69 and 68. 

2. Baddliaghosa.-~Called Culla-Buddhagliosa to distinguish him 
from the greater. He was a native of Ceylon/ and two works are ascribed 
to him*— the Jatattaginidana and the Sotattaginidana. The former 
probably refers to the Jatakatthakatha.* It was at his request that 
Buddbaghosu (1) wrote his Commentaries to the Abhidhamma.* 

1 Gv. 67. 2 1M„ 63. 3 P.L.C. 126. ♦ Gv. 68. 

Buddhaghosuppattl,— A very late account of the life of Buddhaghosa ; 
it is more a romance than a historical chronicle.^ 

If 

^ For an account of this see Law, P&li Lit. 668 f. The work has been tiitlilated 
and edited by Gray (I/mdon). 

1. Buddhadatta Thera.— He lived iu Uragapara in South India and 
wrote his works in the Baonastery of Bhflta m a flga l ag & m a in the 0l4d 
country, his patron being Accatavlkkama. He studied, however, ttt the 
MahiVlhdra in An nrMhap nra. Tradition says^ that he met BnUha- 
dheea. Buddhadatta’s works include the VlBaya-Wnleeihapa, fjie Vt- 
tarayiBlediapa, the Abhldhammivatdia and the M^iif^fflibiga. 
The MMUraratthavlUeiiil and the JlnSIUkdra are also eometimee ascribed 
to hifn.* 

^ SadS*, p. 55. details see PX.G. 105 C and also s.e. 

* Svds U95* 1199; Gv. 59e 66, 69. Fo for tbe books nmtioiiods 
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2 , of a dynasty of twenty-five kings who reigned 

in BHngnlUl* His ancestors reigned in MithiUL^ 

1 Dpv. iU. 30; the Wf. (p. 12S) oaUs him Samoddadatta* 

Buddbadta* — King of Ceylon for twenty-nine years (between 362 and 
409 A.o*) He was the son of Jefthattasa and led a very pious life. He 
was renowned as a great physician, and various miraculous cures are 
attributed to him, even snakes seeking his assistance. A jewel which ho 
received from a snake in gratitude for a cure, he placed in the stone image 
in the Abhayaglrl-vlhfira. A medical work, the S&ratthasafigaha» in 
Sanskrit, is ascribed to him.^ It is said that he appointed a royal physician 
for every ton villages, and established hospitals for the crippled and for 
the dumb and also for animals. He appointed preachers to look after 
the people’s spiritual welfare. Among religious buildings erected by 
him was the Moraparlve^a. He extended his patronage to a holy monk, 
name4 who translated the suttas into Sinhalese. 

Buddhadasa had eighty sons, named after the Buddha’s eminent disciples, 
the eldest being Upatissa II.^ who succeeded him.* 

1 But aee Cv. 13, n. 7. ® Ov. xxxvii. 106 ff. 

Buddhadeva Thera. — A member of the Mahlqisftsaka soot. He was 
one of the three monks — the others being AtthadassI and Bttddtolilltta 
— at whose suggestion the idtaka^thakathd was written.^ 

1 J. i. 1. 

Bttddhandga Thera. — A disciple of S&riputta of Ceylon. He wrote the 
VinayattbamaA]fi8& on the Kankh&vitarani at the request of a monk 
named Sumedha.^ 

1 Gv. 61 f., 71; SadS. 66; Svd. 1212; P.L.C. 201. 

Bttddhandyakai Buddhandtha. — X general of Mdathhara^a (2). .He 
was defeated at NUa by the Kesadhftta Rakkha. Later, during eight 
day8> he fought at PUIavi|thl a battle against the forces of Barakkamabdhtt 
I. and again against the Adhlkirln Rakkha. He was killed in the last- 
named conflict. * 

i CV. Ixx. 296; Ixxu. 171, 266, 270. See Cv. Trs. I 311, n. 2. 


-The twelfth chapter of the Buddhavaipsa. 
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1. BnAdluqppty* Them.'— He was a native of Ool% bttt studied in jOeylcm 
under Amuda Venarotm, He was the head of BtHMIeeerylhil^ «ud 
wrote two books, the Rfl9»dddhl and the PudJamedhii. Be is also Jmm 
SB Ck^lya DlpsAkam.* 

^ F.L.O. 220 f.; Svd. 1220, tSM; SMS. W. 

2. Bttddluvplya*— A monk, one of those who requested Baidiuiliom 
to write the Jfttaka|thakstli&.* 

^ Gr. 68; but see J. i. 1, when his name does not oeour. 

Buddbabhelagdina.-'A village in Oe}don given by letfUlt wife of 
Aggabodhl IV., for the maintenanoe of the dOtthMBUI.* 

1 Cv. xyll. 28. 

BuddhamitiL— See Buddhakula. 

1. Buddhamltta Thwa.— A colleague of Buddhaidioia and one of those 
at whoso request he wrote the Jitakatthakathi.^ He is also mentioned 
as having requested Buddhaghosa to write the Majjhima Commentary. 
It is said that he lived with Buddhaghosa at the itoyflrsrilpmaBana.* 

^ J.i. l;Gv.68. * UA. ii. 1020. 

2. Buddhamltta. — A monk. It was at his request that Ananda wrote 
the Httaph on the AbMdhammallhakathft.* 

» Gt. 69. 

1. Buddhaiakkhlta Thera. — A monk of Ceylon, an eminent teacher 
of the Vinaya.* 

» Vin, T. 3; Sp. i. 62. 

2. Buddharakkhlta. — A monk of Ceylon. He was once, with thirty 
thousand others, ministering to the Elder Hahdroha^aSO^ of Thttam* 
batOuda, when he saw the king of the Supanoas dashing across the sky 
to seize the N§ga*king who was offering rice-gruel to the Elder. Bud- 
dharakkhita immediately created a mountain into which he made the 
Elder enter, thus saving the Nlga-ldng.^ 

1 Vsm. 154 f., 376. 

3. BaddhanUdllta. — A monk of Ceylon to whom is sometimes ascribed 
the Jlnllifildm. He is supposed to have lived about 426 B.o. on the 
west coast of Ceylon, at the head of a congregation of numks.* Aocoidiog 
to others,* he is said to have written both the Jinalaftk&ia and its Tiki, 

*g«..Gv.72. 
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4. BiKMhtHmtMts.— See BbbA BadAhatakkhlte. 

BnddbaiijR.— A powerful man of Roba^s who is said to have quarrelled 
with Loka, ruler of KAJaragftma.* 

1 Ov. Ivii. 46. 

Budidliavailisa. — fourteenth book of the Khuddaka Nlk&ya.^ The 

DlghabU^akas excluded it from the canon, but it was accepted by the 
MaJJhlmabh&^akas.* It contains, in verse, the lives of the twenty-five 
Buddhas, of whom Gotama was the last. The name of the Bodhisatta 
under each Buddha is also given. The last chapter deals with the 
distribution of Ootama’a relics. It is said^ that the Buddhavamsa was 
preached, at S&riputta’s request, at the Nigrodhar&ma in KapUavatthu, 
after the Buddha had performed the miracle of the RatanaeaAkama. 
The Commentary on the Buddhavamsa is known as the Madhurattfaa- 
vlUsinl 

The Gandhavamsa^ speaks of a Buddhavamsa written by an author 
named Kassapa. This is probably not the same work. Mention is also 
made® of a Tf^a to the Buddhavamsa, Paramatthadipani by name. 

1 DA. i. 17. ® I * p. 61. 

* Bu. i. 74. The Bu. has been pub- | ® Qv. 60. 

lished by the P.T.S. (1882). 

Biiddhaidiiiaipsaka-mftpava.--See Uttara (9). 

1. Buddliasaftftaka Thera.— ^An arahant. In the time of VlpassI 
Buddha he was an earth-bound deva, and when, at the death of the 
Buddha, the earth trembled, he realized the Buddha’s might and honoured 
him in his heart. Fourteen kappas ago he was a king named Samlta.^ 
He is probably identical with Heghlya Thera.* 

1 Ap. i. 151 f. ^ ThagA. i. 149 f. 

2. Buddhasafifiaka Thera. — Ninety-four kappas ago he saw Slddhattha 
Buddha and his heart was gladdened.^ 

1 Ap. l 262. 

3. Buddhasafifiaka. — A hermit in the time of Slddhattha Buddha. 
Having heard from his pupils of the birth of the Buddha, he set forth 
from his hermitage to Visit him. But he fell ill while yet one hundred 
and fifty leagues away, and he died full of faith in the Buddha.^ He is 
probably identical with Vltasoka Theta.* 

^ Ap. li. 420. 


• ThagA. i. 2951 
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Buddliasiil* A monk of the Hahftvillftra> at whose request Buddhl^ 
ghosa wrote the SamantapSsSdikL^ 

1 Sp. i. 2. 

Bttddhasiha.— A monk of Ceylon, pupil of Buddliadlitte, It ym$ at 
his request that Buddhadatta (1 ) wrote the RQpbflpavlbhiga/ According 
to one tradition® Buddhasiha himself was the author of the work, but the 
colophon to the book states otherwise. 

1 P.L.C. 108. 2 SadS. 30. 

Buddhasoma. — A monk of Ceylon, friend of Ananda, the author of the 
Saddhammopfiyana. The work was composed by Anwda to be sent as 
a religious gift to Buddhasoma/ 

1 P.L.C. 212. 

Buddha. — Wife of Prince Bodhi and, later, of Moggall&na. By Bodhi 
she had a daughter Lokita and by Moggallana four children: Klttl 
(afterwards Vijayab&hu I.), Mittft, Mahinda and RakklUta.^ 

1 Cv. Ivii. 40. 


Buddh&lahkara. — A Pali poem based on the Sumedhakath& by sn»- 
vaqisa.^ 


^ Bode, p. 43. 


Buddhija, Buddhiya.— Personal attendant of Kakusandba Buddha.^ 

^ Bu. xxiii. 20; J. i. 42; D. ii. 0. 


Bllddhlppasddinl. — A Tlka on the PadasMhana by Sri Bahula of the 
fifteenth century/ 

I P.L.C. 205. 

BnddhupattliSka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
blew a conch-shell in honour of Vipassi Buddha. Twenty-four kappas 
ago he became king sixteen times under the name of Mahdnlgghosa.* 
He is probably identical with Vinuda Theia.* 

> Ap. i, 138 f. * ThagA. i. 122 f. 

Buddhhpatthayaka Theta.— An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago be 
was named Vefambarl and his father dedicated him to the service of the 
Buddha (? SIkhI). Twenty-three kappas ago he became king four times 
under the name of SamaBflpattkaka.^ 

^ Ap. i 242. 
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Bttblwla. — A Adllage in Ceylon, mentioned in the account of the cam- 

paigna of Farakkunabfthu 1/ 

* Cv. Ixx. U9; nee Cv. Tra, i. 295, n. 4. 

Bumfl.— The name of a gotta. The village of Uttaraki belonged to 
them, and when the Buddha was staying there with Sunakkhatta, th» 
latter was greatly taken up with the practices of Korakkhattlya.^ v,l. 
Thulu and Khulu. The editors of the Sumahgala Vilasinl^ have adopted 
the reading Khulu. 

1 D. ii. 6. 2 PA. iii. 819. 

Bumdatthali.— A ford across the MahavalukagaAga/ 

^ Cv. Ixxii. 36. 

Bull. — The name of a gotta. They claimed one-eighth share of the 
Buddha’s relics and raised a thupa over them in their city of Allakappa.^ 
Their tei’ritory was probably near Vethadipa, because the king of Alla- 
kappa is mentioned® as being in intimate relationship with the king of 
VethadTpa. 

1 D. ii. 167. 2 DiiA. i. 161. 

Bflkakalla.— A village in Ceylon near which was the AmbavapI given 
by Potthakuttha to the Mfttambiya-padhdnaghara.^ 

1 Cv. xlvi. 20. 

Belattha.— Father of Saftjaya^ (g.y.). 

1 SNA. ii. 423. 

Belatiha-Kaecftna. — A sugar-dealer. On his way from Andhakavinda 
to Rftjagataa he met the Buddha seated at the foot of a tree, and, with his 
permission, presented a pot of sugar (gulaiumbha) to the monks. When 
the monks had shared as much of thp sugar as they wished, much was 
left over, and the Buddha asked Kaccana to throw it into the water.* 
This ho did, and the water crackled. The Buddha preached to Kaccana 
who accepted his teaching.^ 

1 Vin. i. 224 ff. 

Bela(thapatta.--See Saftjaya Belatfhaputta. 

Belaflhaslsa Thera. — An arahant, preceptor of Ananda* He was once 
afflicted with scurvy and his robes clung to him. The monks thereupon 
applied water to the robes, but when the Buddha heard of it he made a 
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rule allowing necessary therapeutic measures/ At one time this Thera 
would lie in the forest where he kept a store of dried boiled rice. When 
he needed food, after samapatti he would sprinkle water on the rice and 
eat it instead of going for alms. When this was reported to the Buddha, 
he blamed Belatt^haslsa for storing up food and promulgated a rule 
forbidding' this/ The Dhammapada Commentary,* however, states 
that the offence was committed after the rule was laid down, and, because 
the food was stored, not because of greed but through laok of covetousness, 
the Buddha declared Balat^thaslsa free from guilt. 

Belatthasisa was a brahmin of S&vatthi who had left the world under 
Uruvela-Kassapa before the Buddha’s Bnlightenment and was converted 
when Uruvela-Kassapa became a follower of the Buddha. He had been 
a monk in the time of Fadumuttara Buddlia, but could achieve no attain- 
ment. He once gave a mdiulunga-itmt to Vessabhu Buddha.* He is 
probably identical with M&tuludgaphaladSyaka of the Apadana/ 

1 Vin. i. 202, 295 f. * ThagA. i. 67 ff. ; Thag. V8. 16. 

2 iv. 86. ^ DhA. ii. 171. 1 ® Ap. ii. 446. 

Belatth&nika (Belatthakdni) Thera. — He belonged to a brahmin family 
of S&vatthi, and, after hearing the Buddha preach, he entered the Order. 
While meditating in a forest tract in Kosala, he grew slothful and rough 
in speech. One day the Buddha, seeing his maturing insight, appeared 
before him in a ray of glory and admonished him with a verse. Belattha- 
nika was filled with agitation and soon after became an arahant. 

In the time of Vipass! Buddha he was a brahmin teacher, and, while 
wandering about with his pupils, he saw the Buddha and offered him seven 
flowers. Twenty-nine kappas ago he became king under the name of 
Vipul&bhftsa.^ He is probably identical with Campakapupphlya of the 
Apadana.* 

^ Thag. V8. 101; ThagA. i. 206 f. * Ap. i. 167. 

Beluva. — A village near Ves&U, where the Buddha spent his last 
vassal He fell grievously ill during this period, but, by a great effort 
of will, overcame his sickness.* It was at this time that the Buddha, 
in answer to a question by Ananda, said that he had kept nothing back 
from his disciples and had no special instructions for the Order to follow 
after his death. Each disciple must work out his own salvation.* 

^ This WM ten months before his death ‘ During this sickness Sikka fUinistered 
(SA. iii 198). According to the Com- to the Buddha, waiting on him and 
mentaries (6.g., UdA. 322; SA. iii. 172) carrying on his head the Buddha^s stools 
the Buddha did not go straight from when he suffered from acute dysentery 
Behiva to Ves&li, but turned back to (DhA. iii. 269 f.). 

Samthi. ' > D. ii. 98 ff.; S. v. 151 ff. 
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Aiauiiida is also mentioned as having stayed at Beluva after the 
Buddha’s death. The householder Dasama of Affhakanagara sought 
him there, and their conversation is recorded in the Atfhakanagara Sutta.^ 
Beluva was a small village, and when the Buddha was there the monks 
stayed in VesUl* Beluva was just outside the gates of Veaali^ and was 
to the south of this city.* 

The Theragatha^ states that Anuniddha died at Veluvagftma in the 
VaJJi country. This probably refers to Beluvagama, in which case 
Veluva is a mria lectio, 

* M. i. 349 ff.; A. v. 342 flf. • MA. ii. 671. 

® SA. iii. 166. ’ vs. 919*. 

Beluvapa^fttvlni. — The lute carried by Pafteasikha it belonged 
originally to Mftra. When M&ra, after wasting seven years trying in 
vain to discover some shortcoming in the Buddha — six years before the 
Enlightenment and one year after it — left the Buddha in disgust and 
weariness; the lute which he carried slung on his shoulder slipped and 
fell. Sakka picked it up and gave it to Paficasikha. It was so powerful 
that when plucked with the fingers the lovely music produced echoed 
on for four months.^ The vlnd was three gavutas in length® and had 
fifty trestles.® The SumaAgala VUfisini® describes it at length. It was 
pale yellow, like a ripe beluva-hmt. Its base (pokJehara) was of gold, 
its stem of sapphire its strings of silver, and its knots (vethikd) of coral. 
The vln& was probably so called partly because its base was made of a 
hi^HX’fruit, instead of the usual gourd, and partly because of its colour. 

1 SNA. ii. 393 f. . » i. 72. 

» BuA. 239. I * I>A. iii. 699. 

Bokusala. — A village in Roha^a^ mentioned in the account of the 
campaigns of ParakkamabAhu 1.^ 

^ Cv. Icxiv. 169. 

BoUhaAga Saqiyutta. — The second section (forty-sixth Saipy^tta) 
of the Mahavagga of the Saipyutta Nikaya.^ 

1 S. V. 61 fF. 


1. BoIJhaAga Sutta.— Among the four kinds of deeds-~dark with a 
dark result, dark with a bright result, bright with a bright result and 
bright with a dark result— the seven kinds of wisdom {boijhanga) are 
neither dark nor bright, and conduce to the waning of deeds.^ 

1 A. ti. 236 f. 
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2. BoJJhallcaSiitta. — The seven bojjhangas lead to the Uneompounded 
{Asankhata)} 

1 S. iv. 301. 

3. BoJJhailga Sutta. — ^Describes how concentiation on breathing loads 
to the cultivation of the seven bojjhangas} 

1 S. V, 812. 

Bo]JhaAgakath&. — ^The third chapter of the Yuganaddha Vagga of the 
Pat;isambhidamagga . 

BoJJhaAgakosalla Sutta. — One of the sections of the Bojjhanga Sam- 
yutta.^ 

^ VibhA. 229, 231 ; the reference is to S. v. 112 f. 

BoJlhaAga-SSkacca Vagga. — The sixth chapter of the BoJJhaflga 
Saipyutta.^ 

I S. V. 102 ff. 

BoJlha^ Boecha. — An eminent updsikd. The Ahguttara Nikaya^ 
records a visit paid by her to the Buddha at Jetavana. The Buddha 
then preached to her on the uposatha and the advantages of keeping the 
fast. 

^ A. iv. 259, ako 347. 

B 0 IJI 1 & Sutta . — Eecords the visit of Bojjha {q,v.) to the Buddha and 
the sermon preached to her on the uposatha} 

1 A, iv. 259 ff. 

Bodhanft Sutta. — The Buddha explains to a monk, in answer to his 
question, that the bojjhahgas are so called because they conduce to 
wisdom.^ 

1 S. V. 83. 

BodhShftraktllay Bodbidhftrokula.— That name given to the descend- 
ants of the eight families who brought the branch of the Bodhi-tree 
from Pital^Utta to Ceylon.^ The heads of the families were brothers of 
Vedbadevii wife of Asoka, and they were led by Sumitta and BodUgUtta.* 
The others” were Candi^ttm Devagutta, Dhamiuagutta* Surtyagotta, 
Gkitama and JFutlndhara. They were entrusted with the ceremonies 
in connecticm with the Bodhi-tree at AnurUhapura and each was given 
a special office. 

» Mhv. xix. 67. 


> Mbv. p. 164. 


« Ibid., p. 166 f. 
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L Bodhl, called Bodhirijakumftra.— -He lived at SuqisttmSraglri in 

the B&aggft country and built a palace called Kokanada {q.v.). When 
the palace was completed, the Buddha was staying at BhesakaUvana 
near by, and Bodhi sent a message by Safijikftputta, inviting the Buddha 
to the palace, that he might bless it by being its first occupant. IThe 
Buddha agreed to come and, the next day, arrived with the monks for 
a meal. Bodhi came, with his retinue, to meet them at the foot of the 
steps and asked the Buddha to step on to the carpeting which was spread 
there. Three times the request was made, three times the Buddha kept 
silence. Thereupon Ananda asked for the carpeting to be removed, 
saying that the Buddha’s refusal to step thereon was as an example to 
future generations. After the meal, Bodhi had a discussion with the 
Buddha,^ recorded in the Bodhir&Jakumara Sutta {q.v,). 

The Commentary adds* that one of the reasons for the Buddha’s 
refusal to step on the carpet was that he knew the thoughts of Bodhi. 
Bodhi was saying to himself: “ If I am to have a son, the Buddha will 
step on this carpet, if not, he will not.” The Buddha knew also that 
Bodhi was not destined to have a son because in a previous life he and his 
wife had lived on an island and eaten young birds. 

Bodhi was the son of Udena, king of Kosambi» and his mother was the 
daughter of CaQd&ppajjota {g.v,), Bodhi was skilled in the art of 
managing elephants,* which art he learned from his father, a master in 
this direction. It is said* that, while Bodhi was yet in his mother’s 
womb, she visited the Buddha at the GhositarSma in Kosambi and 
declared that whatever child was born to her it would accept the Buddha, 
his teaching and the Order, as its abiding refuge. Later, after Bodhi’s 
birth, his nurse took him to the Buddha at Bhesakalavana and made a 
similar declaration. When, therefore, Bodhi acknowledged the Buddha 
as his teacher, at the conclusion of the Bodhirajakumara Sutta, he was 
seeking the Buddha’s refuge for the third time. 

Some accounts* of the building of Bodhi’s palace add that, as it was 
being completed, Bodhi conceived the idea of killing the architect or 
of blinding him so that he could never design a similar house for anyone 
else. He confided this idea to Sanjikaputta, who warned the architect. 
The latter, therefore, obtained special timber from Bodhi, saying it was 


1 Vin. ii. 127 f.; M. ii. 91 ff. 

» MA. ii. 739 ff.; l)hA. (iu. 137 ff ) adds 
that the Buddha actually told Bodhi of 
' the non-fulfilment of his wish for a son, 
and related to him the story of his past 
life in which he and his wife ate birds' 


^ See also M. ii. 94. 

« /Wd.. 97. 

® E.g., DhA. iii. 134 ff ; in J. iii. 157 
it is stated briefly that Bodhi did actually 
blind the architect. In a previous birth 
he put out the eyes of one thousand 
t warriors. See the Dhonailklia Jitaka. 
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for the palace, and made out of it a wooden bird large enough to hold 
himself and his family. When it was ready, he made it fly out of the 
window, and he and his family escaped to the Himalaya country, where he 
founded a kingdom and came to be known as King Kafthaviliana. 

2. BodhI. — One of the eight brahmins who recognised the signs at the 

birth of the Buddha/ ' 

^ .r. i. 56; in the Milinda (236) he is called SubOdhi. 

3. Bodhi. — Called Bodhlkum&ra. The Bodhisatta born as an ascetic. 
For his story see the CuUabodhl J&taka/ 

1 J. iv. 22 ff. 

4. Bodhi. — Also called Mahftbodhl ; the Bodhisatta born as an ascetic. 

See the Mahfibodhi J&taka.^ 

1 J. V. 227 ff. 

5. Bodhi. — A monk of Ceylon. At his request Sil&meghava^ha 
proclaimed a regulative act against the undisciplined monks of Abhayagiri- 
vih&ra. The monks, expelled under the act, conspired together and 
killed Bodhi. But the king renewed his exertions and, in memory of 
Bodhi, succeeded in purifying the Order.^ 

^ Cv. xliv. 75. 

6. Bodhi. — A descendant of D&thopatissa. He married BuddhA (q.v.), 
and had by her a daughter named Lokita.^ 

^ Cv. Ivii. 40. 

7. Bodhi.— Lahkadhin&tha Bodhi. General of Hanabharapa (2). He 
was slain in battle.^ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 294, 309. 

Bodhi Vagga. — The first chapter of the Udana. 

Bodhi Sutta. — On the seven bojjhangas as the seven things that cause 
not decline (aparihdniyd dhammd)} 

1 A. iv. 23. 

BodhttvAfa. — A village in Rohapa mentioned in the accounts of the 

campaigns of ParakkamabAhu I.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxv. 97, 146. 
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BoihlapattUjnka Thera.— An Arahant. Eighteen kappas ago he 
was boni in Rammavat! under the name of Mnraja and paid great 
homage to the Bodhi-tree. Fifteen kappas ago he was a king named 

Dunatha.^ 

1 Ap. L 174. 

Bodhig&mavara. — A village and district in the Dakkhlpadesa of 
Ceylon, mentioned in the account of the campaigns of Parakkamab&hu I.^ 

^ Cv. Ixvi. 78; Ixix. 9; Ixx. 88; for its identifioation see Cv. Tra. i. 259, n. 1. 

Bodhlgutta. — Brother of Vedisadevi. He belonged to the Sakyan clan, 
and with Sumitta was leader of the retinue sent by Asoka to escort the 
branch of the Bodhi-tree to Anuradhapura. At the conclusion of the 
planting of the tree, Bodhigutta was taken by the king to Morap&S&da 
and there invested with the rank of Lahkajayamah&lekhaka (q.v.) 
amid gr^t pomp and ceremony. He was given a house near the 
Bodhi-tree. Later he married Sanand&» sister of Bodhigutt&, and had 
two children— Hahinda and Vldhurinda.^ 

1 Mbv. 164 f., 163 f., 169. 

Bodliiguttft.-~A nun of the Hatth&lhak&r&ma in Anur&dkapura, 

colleague of SaAghamltta. She belonged to the Moriya clan and was the 
elder sister of Sunandd, wife of Bodhigutta.^ 

i Mbv. 169. 

Bodhlghariya Thera. — An Arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
built a pavilion by the Bodhi-tree of Siddhattha Buddha. Sixty-five 
kappas ago he became king in K&sika, which city was built for him by 
Vlssakamma, ten leagues long and eight broad. His palace was called 

Maftgala.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 401. 

Bodhitalagama.— A village on the road from GaAgftsiripura to Sahian* 
takflta where Devappatir&ja built a bridge.^ 

' Cv. Ixxxvi. 21. 

Bodhttissa. — A chieftain, probably of Halaya. He built the Bodhl- 
tiasavUAra.^ 

1 Cv.xlvi.30. 


BodUtiiaa-viliiia.— See Bodhiflsea. 
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Bodhima^fa. — The name given to the spot under the Bodhi^tree 
where the Buddha attained Enlightenment and where be sat for one week 
after the Enlightenment.^ A monastery was later erected there called 
the BodhimaQd^vlh&ra. Thirty thousand monks, under 
came from there to the foundation ceremony of the It 

was near here that Buddtaaghosa was born,’ and here SilttUa entered 
the Order.’ See also s.v. Bodhirukkha. 

^ Vin. i. 1; but according to DhA. i. 71 ® Cv. xxxvii. 215* 

he spent seven weeks there. * Jbid., xxxix. 47. 

^ Mhv. xxix. 41. 

Bodhima^da-vih&ra.— See Bodhlma^^a. 

Bodhimdtu-Mah&tlssa Thera. — He came through the air to receive 
from DutthagfimanI (q.v.) a share of the food which the latter had 
obtained while fleeing from Cu)ahganiyapltthi/ Accodring to other 
accounts the Thera’s name was Kutumblyaputta-Tissa (q.v.). 

1 AA. i. 366. 

Bodhir&Jakum&ra Sutta.— Becords the visits of the Buddha to Prince 
Bodhi (1) and the discussion which ensued. The Buddha refutes 
Bodhi’s view that true welfare comes only through unpleasant things, 
and declares that if a monk has confidence in the Buddha and also 
the necessary qualities of head and heart, he can master the Dhamma 
without delay 

1 M. ii. 91 fif. 

Bodhlrukka. — The generic name given to the tree under which a 
Buddha attains Enlightenment.^ The tree is different in the case 
of each Buddha. Thus, for Gotama and also for ^as an 

asmUha) for Dipafkkara a sinsa\ for Madgalai Sumaiiat Rovata and 
SobUta a ndya; for AnomadassI an ajjum; for Paduma and Ndrada a 
mahasai^] for Padumuttara a 8alala\ for Somedha a nimha-, for Sujita 
a bamboo; for Piyadassi a kakudha; for AtthadassI a oampaha; for 
DkainmadassI a himbajdla ; for Siddhattha a kav>ikdra ; for Tlssa an aaana ; 
for Plniflaa an drnai^; for Vipass! a pdtaU; for SikU a pu^4^f^ka; for 
VeasabhA a sdla ; for Biakusandha a sirisa; for Kopigamma an uiumhara; 
for Kassapa a banyan*’ The site of the Bodhi-tree is the same for all 
Buddhas,’ and it forms the navel of the earth’ (puthuvind^i). No 
other place can support the weight of the Buddha’s attainment.’ 

» DA. ii. 416. * BuA. 247. 

* See paggimi the details differ some- ’ iv* 283. 

what at BuA. 247. * /Md., 829. 
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When no Bodhi-tree grows, the Bodhima^dB (ground round the Bodhi- 
tree), for a distance of one royal Jcansa, is devoid of all plants, even of 
any blade of grass, and is quite smooth, spread with sand like a silver 
plate, while all around it are grass, creepers and trees. None can travel 
in the air immediately above it, not even Sakka.*’ 

When the world is destroyed at the end of a kappa, the Bodhimaijda is 
the last spot to disappear; when the world emerges into existence again, 
it is the first to appear. A lotus springs there bringing it into view 
and if during the kappa thus begun a Buddha will be bom, the lotus 
puts forth flowers, according to the number of Buddhas (DA. ii 412). 

In the case of Gotama Buddha, his Bodhi-tree sprang up on the day 
he was bom.’ After his Enlightenment, he spent a whole week in 
front of it, standing with unblinking eyes, gazing at it with gratitude. 
A shrine was later erected on the spot where he so stood, and was called 
the Anlmisalocana-cetiya (q.v.). The spot was used as a shrine even in 
the lifetime of the Buddha, the only shrine that could be so used. While 
the Buddha was yet alive, in order that people might make their 
offerings in the name of the Buddha when he was away on pilgrimage, 
he sanctioned the planting of a seed from the Bodhi-tree in Gaya in front 
of the gateway of Jetavana. For this purpose Moggalllna took a fruit 
from a tree at Gayfi as it dropped from its stalk, before it reached the 
ground. It was planted in a golden jar by Anathapi^d^ka with great 
pomp and ceremony. A sapling immediately sprouted forth, fifty 
cubits high, and in order to consecrate it the Buddha spent one 
night under it, wrapt in meditation. This tree, because it was planted 
under the direction of Ananda, came to be known as the Ananda- 
Bodhi.^ 

According to the Ceylon Chronicles,® branches from the Bodhi-trees 
of all the Buddhas born during this kappa were planted in Ceylon on 
the spot where the sacred Bodhi-tree stands today in AnurSdhapura. 
The branch of Kakusandha’s tree was brought by a nun called Ruc&* 
nandft, Kopagamana’s by Kantak&nwda (or Kanakadattd), and Kassapa’s 
by Sttdhamma. Asoka was most diligent in paying homage to the 
Bodhi-tree, and held a festival every year in its honour in the month 
of Kattika.^® His queen, Tissarakkhd^ was jealous of the Tree, and three 
years after she became queen (f.e., in the nineteenth year of Asoka^s 
reign), she caused the tree to bo killed by means of nmji4u-thomB}^ 
The tree, however, grow again, and a great monastery was attached 
to the Bodhimanda. Among those present at the foundation of the 


« J. iv., 232 f. 

^ DA. u, 425; BuA. 248. 
« J. iv. 228 flf. 


* E,g,t Mhv. XV. 

Ibid., xviL 17. 
Ibid., XX. 4 f. 
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Mih& Thupa are mentioned thirty thousand monks, from this Vihita, 
led by Cittagutta.^' 

Klttisirimegha of Ceylon, contemporary of Samudragupta, erected 
with the permission of Samudragupta, a Sahgharama near the Hahft* 
bodhi-vihdra, chiefly for the use of the Sinhalese monks who went to 
worship the Bodhi-tree. The circumstances in connection with the 
Sangharania are given by Hiouen Thsang^* i^ho gives a description of it 
^s seen by himself. It was probably here that Bttddliaghosa met the 
Elder Revata who persuaded him to come to Ceylon. 

In the twelfth year of Asoka’s reign the right branch of the Bodhi-tree 
was brought by SaAghamitt& to Anur&dhaiNifa and placed by Devfin&mpiyi^ 
tissa in the llah&meghavaDa, The Buddha, on his death-bed, had resolved 
flve things, one being that the branch which should be taken to Ceylon 
should detach itself.^^ From Gayd, the branch was taken to PAtallputta^ 
thence to Tamalltti, where it was placed in a ship and taken to Jambukola, 
across the sea; finally it arrived at Anuradhapura, staying on the way 
at Tivakka. Those who assisted the king at the ceremony of the planting 
of the Tree were the nobles of Kftjaragfima and of Gandanagima and of 
Tivakka. From the seeds of a fruit which grew on the tree sprang eight 
saplings, which were planted respectively at Jambukola^ in the village of 
Tivakka, at Thup&r&ma, at Issarasamap&r&ma, in the court of the Pafhfr- 
macetiya, in Getiyagiri, in Kajarag&ma and in Gandanagftma.^ Thirty- 
two other saplings, from four other fruits, were planted here and there at 
a distance of one yojana. Ceremonies were instituted in honour of the Tree, 
the supervision of which was given over to Bodb&h&rakula, at the head 
of which were the eight ministers of Asoka who, led by BodUgutta and 
Sumitta,^* were sent as escorts of the Tree. Revenues were provided for 
these celebrations. 

Later, King Dhfitusena built a Bodhighara or roof over the Tree^^ while 
Silftk&la made daily oflerings at the shrine, and Klttisirimegha had the 
Bodhighara covered with tin plates.^* Mah&nfiga had the roof of the 
Bodhighara gilded, built a trench round the courtyard and set up Buddha 
images in the image-house. Aggabodhi I. erected a stone terrace round 
the Tree and placed, at the bottom of it, an oil-pit to receive the oil for 
illuminations on festival days.^^ Aggabodhi II. had a well dug for the use 
of pilgrims,”* and Moggallftna III. held a great celebration in the Tree’s 


Mhv. xxix. 41. 

Beal, op, oU.f 133 ff. 

Mhv. xvii. 46 f. 

Ibid,, xix, 60 ff.; for details in con- 
nection with the bringing of the Bodhi- 
tree, see Mbv. 144 ff. 
n. 


See ibid,, 165 f., for the names of 
the others. 

Cv. xxxviii. 431. 

See Cv. 7Vs. i. 32, n. 6; Ov. xli. 29. 
« Ibid., 66 Ibid,, 94. 

» Ibid,, xlii. 19. » Ibid,^ ^ 
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Itonoiir.** AggalMdlil vn. found the Bodhighara in ruina and had it 
rebuilt'*; Mahlnda n. instituted a regular offering in its honour," 
and Udaja ID. gave a village near Anur&dhapnia to the service of the 
Bodhi-tree." 

Cv. xliv. 46. I Ibid., 124. 

** Ibid,, xlviii. 70. I Ibid, liii. 10. 

Bodhivandaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he saw the# ' 
pdtali-hoAhi of Vipassi Buddlm and worshipped it.^ 

^ Ap. i. 290. 

Bodblvaiiisa.— See Hahabodhivaqisa. 

Bodhiv&Ia. — A village in Rohapa^ mentioned in the account of the cam- 
paigns of Kitti (Vilayabfthu I.).^ 

^ Cv. Ivii. 64. 

Bodhisatta. — The name given to a being who aspires to Bodhi or Enlighten- 
ment.' The word can therefore be used in reference to all those who seek 
Nibbana, including Buddhas, Pacceka-Buddhas, and the disciples of Bud- 
dhas {Buddhapaccekabuddhabuddhasdvalcd), but is commonly used only of 
those beings who seek to become Buddhas. The word may have been used 
originally only in connection with the last life of a Buddha, in such contexts 
as in the days before my Enlightcnnumt, when as yet I was only a Bodhi- 
satta.”* But already in the Kathavatthu® the previous lives of Gotama 
Buddha and other saints had begun to excite interest and speculation. 

In the developed form of the ideas regarding Bodhisattas, a Bodhisatta’s 
career started with his making a resolution before a Buddha {ahhimhdra- 
karai3^ or mulapanidham) to become a Buddha for the welfare and libera- 
tion of all creatures. In later literature, the abhimhdra is preceded by a 
period during which the Bodhisatta practises manopanidhi, when he resolves 
in his mind to desire to become a Buddha without declaring this intention 
to others. 

For the abhinlkdra to be effective, eight conditions should be fulfilled*: 
the aspirant should be (1) a human being, (2) a male, (3) sufficiently de* 

1 The OommentarieB 1>A. ii. 427) . ^ JS,g„ M* i. 17, 114, 163; so also in 

define the word thus: Bodhisatio ti { the MaMpadAna Stttta (B. ii. 13) and the 
bujjhanahsuaUo; bodhiaah- j Aeehariyaahhhn tadhamma Sutta (M. iii. 
khiUesu v& catueu maggeiu iUatto ktgga^ 119). 
nt&iuuo ti BodhUaUo, See also AA. i. | ^ B,g,, 283*90, 623« 

453. For a discussion of the meaning . * Bu. il 59; explained at BuA. 76 f, 

of the word see Ear Dhyal: The BodhU \ and SNA. i. 48 f. 
i0m» BooNm, pp. 4 ff. > 



veloped to become an arahant in that very birth» (4) a recluse at the time 
of the declaration, (5) he should declare his resolve before a Buddha, 
{6) should be possessed of attainments such as the^Adnas, (7) be prepared 
to sacrifice all, even life, and (8) his resolution should be absolutely firm and 
unwavering. In the case of Gotama Buddha, his was made 

at Amaravfitl in the presence of Dipafikara Buddha. His name at that 
time was Sumedha The Buddha, before whom the abhimhdra is 

made, looks into the future and, if satisfied, declares the fulfi,lment of the 
resolve, mentioning the particulars of such fulfilment. This declaration 
is called vyakamxia, and is made also by all subsequent Buddhas whom the 
Bodhisatta may meet during his career. Having received his first vyaka- 
ra^u, the Bodhisatta proceeds to investigate the qualities which should be 
acquired by him for the purposes of Buddhahood (buddhakdrakadhammd), 
in accordance with the custona of previous Bodhisattas. These he dis- 
covers to be ten in number, the Ten Perfectionb (dasapdraml ) : ddna, sila^ 
nejekhamma, panfid, mriya, kJianti, saoca, odittMm, mettd and vpekhd,^ 
He also develops the four Buddhabhumi (catasso huddhahhumiyo) — nsmha, 
umnhogga, avatthdna and hitacariyd — explained respectively as zealousness 
(viriya), wisdom {paflfld), resolution (adhilihdm) and compassion {msUd- 
bhdvam). He cultivates the six ajjhdsayas which conduce to the maturing 
of Enlightenment (bodhipan'pdhiyd mmvattanti), these six being: tieh 
khamtmjjhdsaya, ahbhajjhdsaya, adaaajjhdsaya, atnohaj- 

jhdaaya and nissaranajjhdmya* 

A Bodhisatta, during his career, escapes from being bom in eighteen 
inauspicious states (atth&rasa abkabbatlhdndni). He is never bom blind, 
deaf, insane, slobbery (elamuga) or crippled, or among savages (milakkhesu), 
in the womb of a slave, or as a heretic. He never changes his sex, is never 
guilty of any of the five dnantarikakamtms, and never becomes a leper. 
If bom as an animal, he never becomes less than a quail or more than an 
elephant. He is never born either among various classes of petas nor 
among the KUakaftJakas, neither in Avici nor in the lokantaraka-niraya^t 
neither as M&ra, nor in worlds where there is no perception (amMibham), 
nor in the SuddhftvfisaSy nor in the Arupa-worlds, nor ever in another 
CakkavUa.^ 


^ Btt. ii. 116 ff. SometimeB thirty 
pHrartii are spoken of, each of the ten 
being divided into three, vaiying in kind 
and degree. Thus, in the ease of dftna, 
the dAnopOrtimf consists in giving one's 
limbs, 4&m*up(ipdraml in giving away 
one's extomal poesessions and dfina- 
pmmtMapdmmi in giving one's life, 
this Ukst being the most excellent. In 


the case of Gotama Buddha, examples 
of births in which the ten pdromf were 
practised to the highest degree are as 
foUows: the Bkardla* KhaatfeMf, Cflla- 
SaftUiapila, Hahfljiiiiak% 

MllgaiMikUia, l4NiialiAi|iM;, SattnUial- 
takap Sasi, and fintasoAia ittakai 
(BuA. 60; J. i. 44 t). 

« SKA. i 60. 


* SKA.t60r. 
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BoBides practising the (thirty) parami, all Bodhisattas must make the 
five great sacrifices (mahdpariocdgd) — giving up wife, children, kingdom, 
life and limb^-^nd must fulfil the three kinds of conduct {cariyd) Mtattha- 
cariydt hlcatthacariyd and huMhiaUhcuxmyd — ^and the seven mahadanas 
as practised by Vessantara^ which caused the earth to quake seven 
times.® 

The length of a Bodhisatta’s career varies; some practice the pdrami 
for at least four asankheyyas and one hundred thousand kappas, others for 
at least eight asankhe3ryaB and one hundred thousand kappas, and yet 
others for sixteen asankheyyas and one hundred thousand kappas. The 
first of these periods is the very least that is required and is intended for 
those who excel in wisdom (paflM), The middle is for those who excel 
in faith (mddhd); and the last and highest for those whose chief feature 
is perseverance (viriya),^^ 

In their penultimate life all Bodhisattas are bom in Tusita," where life 
lastsf or fifty-seven crores and six million years, but most Bodhisattas 
leave Tusita before completing their life-span.^® 

As the time for the announcement of their last birth approaches, all 
is excitement because of various signs appearing in the ten thousand 
world systems. The devas of all the worlds assemble in Tusita and 
request the Bodhisatta to seek birth as a human being, that he may 
become the Buddha. The Bodhisatta withholds his reply until he has 
made the Five Great Investigations (jHifiaifmhdvilokam) regarding 
time, continent, place of birth, his mother and the life-span left to her. 
Buddhas do not appear in the world when men live to more than one 
hundred thousand years or to less than one hundred. They are bom 
only in Jambudlpa and in the HaJJhlmadesay and only of a khattiya 
or brahmin clan. The Bodhisatta’s mother in his last birth must not 
be passionate or given to drink; she should have practised the pdramt 
for one hundred thousand kappas, have kept the precepts inviolate 
from birth, and should not be destined to live more than ten months and 
seven days after the conception of the Bodhisatta. 

Having satisfied himself as to these particulars, the Bodhisatta goes 
with the other devas to Mandanavana in Tusita, where he announces his 
departure from their midst and disappears from among them while 
playing. On the day of his conception, the Bodhisatta’s mother takes 
the vows of fasting and celibacy at the conclusion of a great festival, 

* vi. 552. VsMantaiia in xegerd to Gotame Buddha. 

• lU. a. 427; DfaA. iii 441; the BoA. See e.v. Klmadithtta. 

(US f.) glees a steiy aboat> MaAgda SNA. i. 47 f. 

BnMIH whiidi ootieaipends to that of See av. BoMha* 

^ was among the exoeptioat (BA. ii. 427). 
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and when she has retired to rest, she dreams that the Four Regent 
Gods take her with her bed, bathe her in the Anotatta Lake, clad her 
in divine garments, and place her in a golden palace surrounded hy all 
kinds of luxury. As she lies there the Bodhisatta in the form of a 
white elephant enters her womb through her right side. The earth 
trembles and all the ten thousand world systems are filled with radiance. 
Immediately the Four Regent Gods assume guard over mother and child. 
Throughout the period of pregnancy, which lasts for ten months exactly, 
the mother remains free from ailment and sees the child in her womb 
sitting crossed-legged.^^ At the end of the ten months she gives birth 
to the child, standing in a grove, never indoors. Suddhavasa brahmins, 
free from all passion, first receive the child in a golden net, and from 
them the Four Regent Gods take him on an antelope-skin and present 
him to his mother. Though the Bodhisatta is bom free of the mucous 
otherwise present at birth, two showers of water — one hot, the other 
cold — fall from the sky and bathe mother and child. The child then 
takes seven strides to the north, standing firmly on his feet, looks on 
all sides, and seeing no one anywhere to equal him, announces his 
supremacy over the whole world and the fact that this is his last birth.” 
Seven days after birth his mother dies. She dies because she must 
bear no other being. The Bodhisatta’s time of conception is so cal- 
culated that the mother’s destined life-span completes itself seven days 
after his birth. From the Commentary” account it would appear 
that the age of the Bodhisatta ’s mother at the time of his birth is between 
fifty and sixty (majjhimavayassa pam dve kotthdsd atikkamma tatiye- 
koUhdse), 

The Bodhisatta's last birth is attended by various miracles.” Sooth- 
sayers, being summoned, see on the child's body the thirty-two marks of 
a Great Man and declare that the child will become 

either a Cakkavattl or a Buddha. His father, desiring that his child 
shall be a Cakkavatti rather than a Buddha, brings him up in great 
luxury, hiding from him all the sin and ugliness of the world. But the 
destiny of a Bodhisatta asserts itself, and he becomes aware of the 
presence in the world of old age, disease, death and the freedom of mind 

Like a preacher on a dais, says the incidents connected with the Bodhisatta's 
Commentary (DA. ii. 436). < last birth, signs of various features which 

Gotama Buddha as the Bodhisatta, came, later, to be asspoiated vitb the 
spake, la three different births, as sOon as Buddha and his doctrine; for me 

bom--a8 MahsssdlUj as Vessantara, and DA. ii. 439 ft. 
in his last birth (J. i. 53). For details pf these see D. ii. 17 C; 

DA* it 487; DdA* 278. M. \l 136 1 the reasons fer these marks 

TlmOoiiimeiitariei see* fe the various are given at D« fit 146 f. 



to be found in the life of a Recluse/* Urged by the desire to discover 
the cause of suffering in the world and the way out of it, the Bodhisatta 
leaves the world on the day of his son’s birth. Some Bodhisattas leave 
the world riding on an elephant (e.g,, DTpahkara, Sumana, Sumedha, 
Phussa, Sikh! and Ko^agamana), some on a chariot (e.g., Eondahha, 
Revata, Paduma, PiyadassI, and Kakusandha), some on a horse 
Mahgala, Sujata, Atthadasst, Tissa, Gotama), and some in a palanquin 
Anomadassf, Siddhattha and Vessabhu). Some, like Narada, go 
on foot, while Sobhita, DhammadassI and Kassapa travelled in the 
palaces of their lay-life. 

Having left the world, the Bodhisatta practises the austerities, the 
period of such practices varying. In the case of Dipahkara, Koodahha, 
Sumana, Anomadassi, Sujata, Siddhattha and Kakusandha it was ten 
months; for MaAgala, Sumedha, Tissa and Sikhi it was eight; for Revata 
seven; for PiyadassT, Phussa, Vessabhu and Konagamana six; for 
Sobhita, four; for Paduma, Atthadassi and VipassI two weeks; for 
Narada, Padumuttara, DhammadassI and Kassapa one week; and for 
Gotama six years.^* On the day the Bodhisatta attains to Buddhahood, 
he receives a meal of milk-rice (fdyasa) from a woman and a gift of kusa- 
grass, generally from an Ajivika, which he spreads under the Bodhi- 
tree*® for his seat. The size of this seat varies; the seats of Dipahkara, 
Revata, Piyadassi, Atthadassi, DhammadassI and VipassI were fifty- 
three hands in length ; those of Kondafina, Mahgala, Narada and Sumedha 
fifty-seven hands; that of Sumana sixty hands; those of Sobhita, Ano- 
madassi, Paduma, Padumuttara and Phussa thirty -eight ; of Sujata 
thirty -two; of Kakusandha twenty-six; of Koijagaraana twenty; of 
Kassapa fifteen; of Gotama fourteen.*^ Before the Enlightenment 
the Bodhisatta has five great dreams: (1) that the world is his couch 
with the Himalaya as his pillow, his left hand resting on the eastern 
sea, his right on the western, and his feet on the southern; (2) that a 
blade of t«n^(A:t£«a)-gra88 growing from his navel touches the clouds; 
(3) that white worms with black heads creep up from his feet, eoveriqg 
his knees; (4) that four birds of varied hues from the four quarters of 
the world fall at his feet and become white ; (5) that he Walks to and 
fro on a heap of dung, by which he remains unsoiled/* 

The next day the Bodhisatta sits cross-legged on his seat facing the 

In the case of some Bodhisattas i ^ The BocUii-tree (g.e.) Is for 

(e^., Vlpasd) these foor (mminSvii < each Bodhisatta. 

' as they are oaUod) are seen by them at | BoA. 247* 
different times, but In the ease of others ** For the explanaticns of these dreams 
on one and Ihe same day (DA^ ii. 457)* see A. hi* 245 ti Ihese dreams exe rs» 

^ reason for this great length ferred to at J, i. 09. 

in the last ease, me s.e. Cotama. 
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oast, determined not to rise till he has attained his goal. The gods of 
all the worlds assemble to do him honour, but Hftra (qA\) comes with his 
mighty hosts and the gods flee. All day, the fight continues between 
Mara and the Bodhisatta; the pdramt alone are present to lend their 
aid to the Bodhisatta, and when the moment comes, the Goddess ol the 
Earth bears witness to his great sacrifices, while M&ra and his armies 
retire discomfited at the hour of sunset, the gods then returning and 
singing a paean of victory. Meanwhile the Bodhisatta spends the night 
in deep concentration; during the first watch he requires knowledge of 
past lives, during the second watch he develops the divine eye, while 
during the last watch he ponders over and comprehends the Paticca- 
samuppada doctrine. Backwards and forwards his mind travels over the 
chain of causation and twelve times the earth trembles. With sunrise, 
omniscience dawns on him, and he becomes the Supremely Awakened 
Buddha, uttering his udana of victory, while the whole world rejoices 
with him.®* 

The above is a brief account, as given in the books, of certain features 
common to all Bodhisattas. In addition to these, particulars of the 
personal career of the Bodhisatta who became Gotama, are found, 
chiefly in the Buddhavamsa and the Jatakatthakatha. It has already 
been stated that each Bodhisatta receives the vydkarana from every 
Buddha whom he meets, and Gotama was no exception. He received 
his first vi/dkarana ns the ascetic Sumedha, from Dipankara; and then, 
as a cakkavatti, from Kondahua, as the brahmin Suruci, from Mangala; 
as the Naga^king Atula, from Sumana; as the brahmin Atideva, from 
Revata ; as the brahmin Ajlta, from Sobhita ; as a yakkha chief, from 
AnomadassT; as a lion, from Paduma; as an ascetic (tsi) from Narada; 
as a governor {MahdraUhiya) Jatila, from Padumuttara; as the youth 
Uttara» from Sumedha; as a Cakkavatti, from Sujata; as the youth 
Kassi^ from Piyadassl; as the ascetic Sttglma, from Atthadasst; as 
SlAtay from Dhammadass!; as the ascetic HMgllay from Siddhattha; as 
Sa]ftta» from Tissa; as King Vijltftvl, from Phussa; as the N&ga-ld|ig 
AttUa, from Yipassl; as King Arindama, from SikhI; as King S nAwmm, 
from Vessabhu; as King Kheina» from Kakusandha; as King FilHMlIli 
from KotjiSigamana ; and as the youtii JottpUa, from EAssapa. 

The J&takati^akatha gives partioulars of other births of the Bodhi** 
satta**^.^., as Akitti, Ajjuna, Atthisena, Anitthigandha^ Ayoghatoit, 

Fsr iihe ^Pstirca-Hamuppada see | To the births given and tahan 
t). ii. ff.; for the other details see from the J&takat^kathft idumld be 
J. I 56 K, Where the story of Gotama Is added those given in ths Pubbapilo* 
given. BA^ ii. 402 f. gives similar | tikhaoda of the Apad&na (i. SW ft; 
details regarding VipassI; BuA. a4S says also OdAJ and given e.v. Oote^M^ 
it is ilm same hf all Bodhisattas. 
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Ari^ka« Arindama, Alinacitta, Alinasattu, Asadiaa, Adasamukha, Udaya, 
Udayabhadda, Eatthavahana, Ea^adlpayana, Kanbapa^dita, Kapila, 
Kappa, Eassapa, EaraigL^^y^* Ealingabharadv&ja, Euiiala, Eu]^(jiaku> 
m£ia, Eudd&laka, EuBa, Eomayaputta, Ehadiravaniya, Guttila, Ghata, 
Canda, Candakumaia, Campeyya, Cittapa^dita, Cullaka-setthi, Culla- 
dbanuggaba, Cbaddanta, Chalangakumara, Janasandha. Jiinha, Joti- 
pala (=Sarabba];^ga), Takkapa^dita, Takkariya, Tiritavaccba, Temiya 
( = Mugapakkba), Dlghavu, Duyyodbana, Dkanaiijaya, Dbamma, 
Dbammaddbaja, Dbammapala (prince and brahmin), Narada, Nigrodha, 
Nimi, Pancalaca^da, Pahcavudha, Pa^di^^^ Padumakumara, Baka, 
Bodhikumara, Brahma datta (in several births), Bhaddasala, Bharata, 
Bhallatiya, Bhuridatta, Bhojanasuddhika, Makhadeva, Magha, Man- 
dhata, Mahakahcana, Mahajanaka, Mahadhana, Mahabodhi ( = Bodhi), 
Mahasllava, Mahasudassana, Mahimsasa, Mahosadha, Matehga, Muga- 
pakkha ( = Temiya,) Yuvahjaya, Rakkhita, Rama, Lomasakassapa, 
Vacchanakha, Vidhura, Visayha, Vessantara, Sahkicca, Sahkha, 
Santusita, Sambhava, Sarabhahga, Sadhina, Siri, Suciparivara, 
Sujata, Sutana, Sutasoma, Supparaka, Suva^^asama, Susfma, Senaka, 
Seruva, Sona, • Soma, Somadatta, Somanassa, Hatthipala and 
Harita. 

In these and other births the Bodhisatta occupied various stations in 
life, such as that of an acrobat (Dubbaca Jataka) ; ajivaka (Lomahamsa 
J&taka); ascetic (numerous births); barber (Illisa Jataka); caravan 
leader (Kimpakka and Mahava^ija Jatakas) ; carpenter (Samuddava^ija 
J&taka); chaplain (various births); conch-blower (Sahkhadhamana 
J&taka); councillor (Eacchapa, Ealayamutthi, Eukku, Giridanta, Dhu- 
mak&ri, Pabbatupatthara, Padahjali, Putabhatta, Yalodaka Jatakas); 
courtier (Bahayi, Salittaka, etc., Jatakas); dice-player (Litta Jataka); 
drummer (Bherivada J&taka) ; elephant-trainer (Sahgamavacara Jataka) ; 
farmer (Eahcanakkhandha, Eummasapii^da, Sihacamma, Suva^^- 
kakkate Jatakas); forester (Ehurappa Jataka); gardener (Euddalaka 
J&taka); goldsmith (Eu^ala Jataka); hawker (Seriva J&taka); horse- 
dealer (Eu^dB^kakucchisindhava J&taka); householder (Gahapati and 
J&gara J&taka, also as Eu^d^'ka, Sutana and Harita); judge (Eut^- 
vfiJQLija, Rathalatthi J&takas); king (numerous births, e,g. Arindama, 
Adasamukha, etc.); mariner (Supp&raka J&taka); merchant (several 
births, as Pa^dita, etc.); minister (numerous births, e,g, as Senaka, 
Vidhura) ; musician (Quttila) ; physician (Kama, and Visavanta J&takas) ; 
potter, (Eacchapa, Eumbhak&ra Jatakas); robber*^ (Kai^avera, Sata- 

*** The soholiast (J. ii. 389) explains wicked man it is due to a fault in his 
that when a Bodhisatta is as a horoscope ! 
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patta Jatakaa); smith (Suci Jataka); squire Nanda Jataka); stone* 
cutter (Babbu Jataka); teacher (numerous births, Anabhirati, 
Durajana, Losaka Jatakas); treasurer (e,g, as Cullaka, Visayha, SaiUeba 
and Suciparivara) ; tumbler (Ucchitthabhatta Jataka); and valuer 
(Tand^lanali Jataka). The Bodhisatta was born as a in several 

births as Citta and Mat;a]^ga); in several instances as Sakka, (e.g, 
in the Eamanita, Eelisfla, Mahapanada and Vaka Jfitakas). He was 
bom several times in the deva-world [e.g, as Dhamma and Bhaddas&la, 
also in the Eakkaru, Eamavilapa and Mittavinda Jatakas.) He was a 
Brahma of the Abhassara-world (Candabha and Janasodhana Jatakas); 
and a Mahabrahma (Parosahassa and Mahanarada-Eassapa), in the 
latter his name was Narada. He was an air-sprite (Puppharatta Jataka) 
and a mountain-sprite [e.g. Eaka and Samudda Jatakas); a tree- 
sprite in numerous births {e.g. Ayacitabhatta, Baka, Matakabhatta, 
Bukkhadhamma Jatakas); and a forest-sprite (Eai^i^ina and Outha- 
pana Jatakas). Many Jatakas mention the birth of the Bodhisatta 
among animals — e.g., as buffalo (Mahisa Jataka); bull (as Ayyaka}aka, 
Nandivisala, Mahalohita, Sarambha); cock (in the two Eukkuta Jatakas, 
Nos. 383, 448); crow (as Viraka and Supatta and in Eaka Jataka); dog 
(Eukkura Jataka); elephant {e.g., Chaddanta and Silava Jatakas); fish 
(MitacintI); frog (Haritamata Jataka); garuda {e.g., Sussoi^(}i Jataka); 
goose {e.g. Uluka, Cakkavaka, Neru, Falasa Jatakas); hare (Sasa Jataka); 
horse (Ajaiina, Bhogajaniya Jatakas and as Vataggasindhava); iguana 
(Godha Jataka); jackal (Sigala Jatakas); kinnara (as Canda); lion 
{e.g,, Guiia, Sigala Jataka (No. 152), Sukara Jatakas); mallard (Nacca 
Jataka); monkey (Eapi, Nalapana, Mahakapi, Sumsumara Jatakas 
and as Nandyia) ; parrot {e.g. as Jambuka, Pupphaka, Pof^t^hapada, and 
Radha); peacock (Nos, 42, 375, Mora, Baveru, and Mahamora Jatakas); 
pig (Mahatui>dila Jatakas); pigeon (Eapota, Eaka No. 395, Bomaka, 
Lola Jatakas); quail (the three Vattaka and Sammodamana Jatakas); 
rat (Aggika and Bilara Jatakas); snake — ndga — (as Campeyya, Bhuri- 
datta, Mahadaddara, Sankhapala); vulture (as Apara^na and in the 
three Gijjha Jatakas, Nos. 164, 399, 427), and woodpecker (as Ehadi- 
ravaniya and in Javasakuna Jataka). 

The Bodhisatta was born several times in the purgatories.** The 
wishes of Bodhisattas are generally fulfilled,*^ chiefly because of their 
great wisdom** and zeal.** The wisdom of a Bodhisatta is greater than 
that of a Pacceka Buddha**. See also s.v. Buddha. 

*• Ap. i. m ff. 

J. iii. 2S3; v. 282, 291; vi. 401, 

406, etc. 


** J. iii. 282. 
*» VM,, 420. 
*• iv. S41. 



BodhtmamaJlaka Tbera.— An arahant. In the past he picked up 
kavcB frfom the courtyard of a Bodhi-trec and cleaned it.^ He is 
probaHy identical with Tissa Thara.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 457. 2 ThagA. i. 105 f. 

Bodhisificaka Thera, — An arahant. Nincty>one kappas ago, when a 
great festival was being held in honour of the Bodhi4ree of Vlpassi 
Buddha, he sprinkled perfumed water on the tree. Thirty-three kappas 
ago he became king eight times under the name of Udakfisecana/ 
vX, Bodhisafiftaka. 

' Ap. 1. 131. 

Bodhlsenapabbatag&ma.—A village in the DakkhiQadesa of Ceylon 
where Vlkkaniab&hii 11. defeated Mfindbhara^a and his two brothers.^ 

1 Cv. 1x1. 33. 

1. BodhI. — Daughter of Kassapa I.’ 

^ Cv. xxxix. 11. 

2. Bodhi Theri.-— A friend of l8idasi» who related the story of her own 
past lives at the request of Bodhl.^ 

^ ThigA. p 261. 

Bodhl-Uppalava^^i-Kassapagiri. — ^The name given to the enlarged 
monastery at Issarasamanar&ma built by Kassapa I.* 

^ Cv, xxMx. 11; flee also Cv. Trs* i, 43, n. 7, 

Bolagama, — A village mentioned in the account of the campaigns of 

FarakkamahUiu I.' 

^ Cv. Ixxv. 6. 

« 

Brahftehatta jfttaka (No. 336).— Once Brahmadatta, king of Benares, 
captured Eosala with its king, and brought all its treasures to Benares, 
where he buried them in iron pots in the royal park. Chatta, the Eosala 
king’s son, escaped, and became an ascetic near Takkaslla with a follow- 
ix^ of five hundred. Later he came with his followers to Benares, won 
the heart of the king by his demeanour, and lived in the royal park. 
There, by means of a spell, he discovered the buried treasure^ and taking 
his followers into his confidence, took the treasure to Sftvattbl and 
made the city impregnable. When Brahmadatta discovered hU loss 
and its results, he was disconsolate, but was comforted by his minister^ 
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who was the Bodhisatta, and who pointed out to him that Chatta had 
but taken what belonged to him. 

The story was told in reference to a knavish monk, idenbihed with 

Chatta/ 

1 J. iii. 116 ff. 

Brahmak&ylk&-devfi.— See Brahmaloka. 

1. Brahmaeariya Sutta. — Brdhmamriyd is practised for nought else but 
self-restraint and cessation of 111.^ 

1 A. ii. 26. 

2. Brahmaeariya Sutta. — ^The best practice is the Noble Eightfold Path. 
Its fruits are sotapatti, etc.^ 

I S. V. 26. 

3. Brahmaeariya Sutta.— The best practice is the Noble Eightfold Path 
Its aim is the destruction of lust, hatred, and illusion.' 

1 S. V. 26 f. 

Brahmajala Sutta. — ^The first sutta of the Digha Nik&ya. It was preached 
to the paribbajaka Suppiya and his disciple Brahmadatta. It first explains 
the or moral precepts, in three successive sections — cula (concise), 
inajjhhm (medium), and mahd (elaborate) — and then proceeds to set out in 
sixty-two divisions various speculations and theories regarding the “ soul.’*' 
Other names for it are AtfhaJUa, DhammaJUa, Dlt^JUs, and SaAgA- 
maviJayB. At the end of the discourse the ten world-systems trembled.* 
It is said that once when Thna recited this sutta at the Kalyle 

idjnh’vQlAn, his mind concentrated on the Buddha, the earth trembled; 
the same phenomenon occurred when the Mg^iaMlifaka TImcm recited it 
at the Ambalatthikft, to the east of the LohajtSsUa.* 

The Brahmajala was the first sutta preached in anvan^hhflml, when 
Sopa and Uttara visited it as missionaries.* 

The sutta is often quoted, sometimes even in the Cancm.* 

> D. i. 46. • Ibid. * Mhv. xU. 61. 

* DA. i. 131. * E.g., a. iv. 286, 287. 

1. BnbmiAlia Sntta. — ^The hipest life is the Noble Eightfold Path, and 
the fimits thereof are sot&patti, etc.* 

« & v.86 



2. BrahmaBfta Sutta. — 13ie highest life is the Noble Eightfold Path, and 
its aim is the destruction of lust, hatred, and illusion.^ 

^ 6. V. 26; of. Brthmaearlya Sutta (3). 


3, Brahmaftfia Sutta. — Few are they who reverence brahmins, many they 
who do not.' 


1 S. V. 468. 


1. Bratamadatta.— King of Kftsi. He captured Kosala and murdered 
its king DIghiti and Dfghiti’s wife, but made peace later with Dfghiti’s 
son, Dlghavu, restored to him his father's kingdom, and gave him his own 
daughter in marriage.' 

1 Vm.i.342flf.; DhA. i. 66 f. 

2. Brahmadatta. — King of the Assakas and friend of Renu. When 
Habigovinda divided Jambudipa into seven equal portions for Renu and his 
six friends, Brahmadatta was given the kingdom, of the Assakas, with 
Potana as his capital.^ 

1 D. ii. 236 f. 


3. Brahmadatta. — In the Jataka Commentary this is given as the name 
of numerous kings of Benares. In most cases we are told nothing further 
of them than that they reigned at Benares at the time of the incidents 
related in the story. Brahmadatta was probably the d}maBtic name of 
the kings of Benares. Thus, for instance, in the Gahgamdla J&taka' 
Udaya, king of Benares, is addressed as Brahmadatta. In the Ga^^atindu 
Jgtaka,* however, Pa&eila, king of UttarapafteSIa^ is also called Brahma- 
datta; in this case it was evidently his personal name. It was also 
the name of the husband of Pldglydni iq.v,). He was a king, but we are 
not told of what country. He is identified^ with Ku^ila. 

I J. iii. 462. a J. v. 102, 103, 104, 106, 106. » Ibid., 444. 

* 

4. Brahmadatta Thera.— He was the son of the king of Kosala^ and, having 
witnessed the Buddha’s majesty at the consecration of Jetavana, he 
entered the Order and in due course became an arahant. One day, while 
going for alms, he was abused by a brahmin, but kept silence. Again and 
again the brahmin abused him, and.the people marvelled at the patience of 
Brahmadatta, who then preached to them on the wisdom of not returning 
abuse for abuse. The brahmin was much moved and entered the Order 
imd» Brahmadatta.' 

1 Thag. vt. 441-6; ThagA. i. 460 ff. 





5. B fahin ate tt ll,--"-Head of a dynasty of thirty-six kmgs, all of whom 
ruled at Hattliipuia« His ancestors ruled at Kapilanagaca.^ 

1 MT« 127; Bpv. iii. 18. 

6. BnAmadatta.— A Pacceka Buddha. In the time of Kanq^ BttMBtt 
he had been a monk and had lived in the forest for twenty thousand years. 
He was then bom as the son of the king of Benares. When his father died 
he became king, ruling over twenty thousand oities with Benares ae the 
capital, but, wishing for quiet, he retired into solitude in the palace. His 
wife tired of him and committed adultery with a minister who was banished 
on the discovery of his offence. He then took service under another 
king and persuaded him to attack Brahmadatta. Brahmadatta’s minister, 
much against his will, and having promised not to take life, made a sudden 
attack on the enemy and drove them away, Brahmadatta, seated on the 
field of battle, developed thoughts of and became a Pacceka Buddha.^ 

1 SNA. i. 68 ff. 

7. Brahmadatta. — A brahmin, father of Kassapa Buddha.^ 

^ J. i. 43; Bu. xxv. 34. 

8. Brahmadatta, — Pupil of the Paribbajaka Suppiya, A conversation 
between these two led to the preaching of the BiahmajUa Sutta,^ 

1 1 ). i. 1. 

9. Brahmadatta. — A monk, sometimes credited with having supplied 
the illustrations to the aphorisms in Kaocayana’s grammar.^ 

1 P.L.C. 180. 

10. Brahmadatta.— See also Ekaputtika^, CatumMka°, COlaiii'^, and 
Sdgara''; and below, 8.V, Brahmadatta-kumdra. 

Brahmadatta Jdtaka (No. 323). — Once, the Bodhisatta, after studying 
at TakkasUft, became an ascetic in the Hlinftlaya, visited Uttan^iafiaila, 
and resided in the garden of the Pl^oUa king. The king saw him begging 
for alms, invited him into the palace and, having shown him great honour, 
asked him to stay in the park. When the time came for the Bodhisatta 
to return to the Himalaya, he wished for a pair of single-soled shoes and 
a leaf parasol. But for twelve years he could not summon up enough 
courage to ask the king for tiiese things ! He could only get as far as telling 
the kmg he had a favour to ask, and then his heart failed Um, for, he said to 
himself, it made a man weep to have to ask and it made a man weep to 



luirit to irafiue. la (he end the king noticed his discomifiUNi «nd offered 
jbhn all his possessions; but the ascetic would take only the shoes and the 
patasol* and, with these, he left for the Himalaya. The king is identified 
with Aaaiida.^ 

* J. iii. 78 ff. 

1. Bra hm adatta-kum&ra. — Son of Brahmadatta, king of Benares. He was 
the Bodhisatta. For his story sec Dummedha Jfitaka.* 

» .1. i. 269 ff. 

2. Biahmadattapkumira.— See R&Jovfida Jataka.' 

• J. ii. 2 ff. 

3. Brahiwadatta-kmn&ra. — Brother of Asadlsa; sec the Asadisa Jfitaka/ 

» J. ii. 87 11. 

4. Bn^unadatta-kumSia.— See the Adt&bhu Jataka/ 

‘J.ii.229ff. 

5. Brahmadatta'kumara.— See the TUamutthi Jfitaka.‘ 

> J. ii. 277 ff. 

6. Brahinadatta*kam&ra.— See the Dhonasfikha Jataka.' 

' .i. iii. 1.58 ff. 

7. Bralunadatta>ka]oara.— SeetheSusimaJfitaka.' 

I J. iii. 391 ff. 

8. Biahmadatta-koinara.— See the Kummfisapipdn Jitaka.* 

» J. iii. 407 ff. 

9. Brahmadatta-kumara.— See the Htaka.' 

» J. iff. 476 ff. 

10. ftnhnuulattarkaiDfiia.— See the LomaiakaaM^a Jfitaka.* 

1 J. iii. 614 ff. 

11. Brahmadatta4nimfiia.— See the Samoi Jitaka.^ 

> J. It. 316 ff. 

12. Bnlumidatto4nHQBin.-^ the SaffUtoa Ifitaka,* 

1 J, v.263ff. 
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13. tohinij|l<iMpuoata.--See the MahlilwtMOWHI junto.* 

‘ J. V. 457 ff. 

14. Bntamadatta-kimiba.— See the Bhflildatta 

» J. vi. 16» ff. 

1. Bnhmadeva.— Oae of the two chief disciples of Sevate BoMlUk* 

i Btt. vi. 21; J. i. 3S. 

2. Btahmadeva. — A khattiya of Haipsavsil to whom Tissa Buddha 
preached his first sermon.* He later became the Buddha’s chief disciple.* 

» BuA. 189. * Bn. xviii 21. 

3. Brahmadeva Thera. — The son of a brahmin woman. Having joined 
the Order, he dwelt in solitude and became an arahant. One day he went 
to Sfivatthi for alms, and, in due course, arrived at his mother’s house. She 
was in the habit of making an oblation to Biahmi, but, on that day, Sa- 
hampatl appeared before her and told her to bestow her gifts on her son.* 

1 S. i. 140 f. 

4. Brahmadeva. — Aggasavaka of Metteyya Buddha.* 

^ AnagatHvaipsa, vs. 97. 


Brahmadeva Sutta. —Records the story of Brahmadeva Thera {q.v, 3) and 
his mother.^ 

1 8. i. 140 ff. 

Brahmanimantanika Sutta.— Preached at Jetavana. The Buddha tells 
the monks of his visit to Baka Brahmi, who holds the view that this 
world is eternal. The Buddha tells Baka that his view is false, where- 
upon sura, having taken possession of one of the Brahmas, protests and 
urges the Buddha not to be recalcitrant. Baka himself agrees with the 
Buddha, who tells him of planes of existence of which Baka knows nothing. 
Baka then says that he will vanish from the Buddha’s presence, but finds 
himself unable to do so. The Buddha then vanishes and repeats a stauss 
for the Brahmas to hear. Baka admits defeat, but Mara again enters 
into a Brahma and asks the Buddha not to communicate his doctrine 
to others. The Buddha refuses to agree to this. The sutta is so called 
because it was preached on account of Baka Biahm&’s challenge.^ 
Op, Bekiil«rkhiiia Sntta. 

1 M. i. 326 ff. 


Bndmi^Niilfalla, tadiiiiapiirolilta.--See ftakmlotau 
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[ Bndmuloka 

Bralmialoka. — ^The highest of the celestial Tvorlds, the abode of the 
BrahuiaB. It consists of twenty heavens: the nine ordinary Brahma- 
worlds, the five Suddhivfisi, the four Arapa-worlds, the Asafifiasatta 
and the Vehapphala.^ All except the four Arupa-worlds are classed 
among the Bupa-worlds (the inhabitants of which are corporeal). The 
inhabitants of the Brahma-worlds are free from sensual desires.^ The 
Brahma-world is the only world devoid of women® ; women who develop 
the jhanas in this world can be bom among the Brahmapfirlsa]j& (see 
below), but not among the Mahabrahmas.* Rebirth in the Brahma-world 
is the result of great virtue accompanied by meditation.® The Brahmas, 
like the other celestials, are not necessarily sotapanna or on the way to 
complete knowledge (sambodhipardyand); their attainments depend on 
the degree of their faith in the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha.® 
The Jatakas contain numerous accounts of ascetics who practised medita- 
tion, being born after death in the Brahma-world.’ Some of the Brahmas 
— e.g.j Baka (q.v ,) — held false viewc regarding their world, which, like all 
other worlds, is subject to change and destruction.® When the rest of 
the world is destroyed at the end of a kappa, the Brahma-world is 
saved,® and the first beings to be bom on earth come from the Abhassara 
Brahma-world,^® Buddhas and their more eminent disciples often visit 
the Brahma-worlds and preach to the inhabitants.^ If a rock as big 
as the gable of a house were to be dropped from the lowest Brahma- 
world it would take four months to reach the earth travelling one 
hundred thousand leagues a day. Brahmas subsist on trance, abounding 
in joy (sapjntikajjhdna)^ this being their sole food.^® Anagamins, who 
die before attaining arahantship, are reborn in the SuddhlYfisfi Brahma- 
worlds and there pass away entirely.^® The beings bom in the lowest 
Brahma-world are called Brahinap&risajJ&; their life-term is one-third 


^ E*g,t VibhA. 621; for details see s,v, 
a But see the MikaAga Jfttaka (J. iv. 
378), where DitthamaAgallka is spoken 
of as Mahahrahmabhailya, showing that 
some, at least, considered that Maha- 
brahmas had wives, 

8 DhA. i. 270. 

8 VibhA. 43^ f. 

8 Vsm. 416. 

8 See, e,g,, A. iv. 76 f. ; it is not neces- 
sary to be a follower of the Buddha for 
one to be bom in the Brahma-world; the 
names of six teachers are given whose 
followers were bom in that w'orld as a 
Igpsolt of listening to their teaching 
(A. iii 371 ff.; iv. 136 E). 


^ E,g., J. ii. 43, 69, 90; v. 98, etc. 

* M. i. 327. 

» Vsm. 415; KhpA. 121. 

Vsm. 417. 

' E.g„ M. i. 326 f.; ThagA. ii. 184 ff!; 

I Slkhl Buddha and Abhlbhfi are also said 
I to have visited the Brahma-world 
I <A. i. 227 f.). The Buddha could visit 
it both in his mind-made body and his 
physical body (S. v. 282 f.). 

^8 SA. i, 161; food and drinks are' 
offered to Mahabrahm&, and he is in- 
vited to partake of these, but not of 
I sacrihees (8A. i. 168 f.). 

I ^8 j, 35^ 30^ (IJqiq. 

pendium v. 10. 
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of an asankheyya-kappa; next to them come the Bndima-piirolittiy who 
live for half an asa^heyya-kappa; and beyond these are the Mah& 
Brahmas who live for a whole asa&kheyya-kappa.^^ 

The term BralimakftylUl-d6V& seems to be used as a class-name for 
all the inhabitants of the Brahma- worlds.^* The Mah&-Niddesa 0dm- 
mentary^* says that the word includes all the five (?) kinds of Brahm& 
[sahbe pi pafioa vohdraBrahmano gahitS), The thus defines the 

word Brahma: bruhito tehi tehi gui^avi$esaM tis=zBmhind. Ayam pana 
Brahmasaddo Mahd - Brahma - brdhma^-Thathdgata-ma^pitu-setthddim 
dissati. The Samantapasadika^^ speaks of a Maha Brahma who was 
a khi^ava, living for sixteen thousand kappas. When the Buddha, 
immediately after his birth, looked around and took his steps northward, 
it was this Brahma who seized the babe by his finger and assured him 
that none was greater than he. 

The names of several Brahmas occur in the books — e.g,, Tudu, Nftrada» 
Ghatik&ra, Baka, SanaAkumftra and SahampatL^’^ These are described 
as Maha Brahmas. Mention is also made of Pacceka Brahmas— 
Subrahmfi and Suddhavasa.^^ Tudu is also sometimes described as 
a Pacceka Brahma.^^ Of the Pacceka Brahmas, Subrahma and Suddha- 
vasa are represented as visiting another Brahma, who was infatuated 
with his own power and glory, and as challenging him to the performance 
of miracles, excelling him therein and converting him to the faith of the 
Buddha.‘‘ Tudu is spoken of as exhorting Kok&lika to put his trust in 
Sfirlputta and Moggallana.’^ 

No explanation is given of the term Pacceka-Brahma. Does it 
mean Brahmas who dwelt apart, by themselves ? Cp. Paooeka- 
Buddha. 

The Brahmas are represented as visiting the earth and taking an 
interest in the affairs of men. Thus, Narada descends from the Brahma- 
world to dispel the heresies of King Angati.** When the Buddha hesi- 
tates to preach his doctrine, because of its profoundity, it is Sfihampatl 
iq-v,) who visits him and begs him to preach it for the welfare of the 


A* Compendium, v. 6; but see VibhA. 
519 f., where Mah&- Brahmas are defined. 
A. i. 210; V. 76 f. 
p. 109. 

BuA., p. 10. 
i. 131. 

Per details, see a.v,; to these should 
be added the names of seven Anagfimls 
resideat in Avihi and other Brahma- worlds 
•— UlMka, Phalaga9du» Piddrasitl, Bhad- 
Klia94Ml»va» BAhuraggl and Plp- 
II. 


giya (S. i. 35, 60; SA. i. 72 etc.). Baka 
speaks of seventy -two Brahm&s, living, 
apparently, in his world, as his oom- 
panions (S. i. 142). See also Tlisa 
Brahmi. 

S. i. 146 f. 

» ibid., 149. 

See a.v. 

** Loc. cU, 

« J. vL 242 f. 
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worid**^ dahs^mpatl is mentioned as visiting the Buddha several times 
8ubse<|uently> illuminating Jetavana with the effulgence of his body* 
It is said that with a single finger he could illuminate a whole Cakkavija.** 
SanafikumUra {q,v,) was also a follower of the Buddh^«. l!he BrahmUs 
appear to have been in the habit of visiting the deva-worlda too, for 
Sanafikumira is reported as being present at an assembly of ''the T&Va- 
til)l8a gods and as speaking there the Buddha's praises and giving an 
exposition of his teaching. But, in order to do this, he assumed the 
form of Paficaslkha.^^ 

The books refer*® to the view held, at the Buddha's time, of Brahma 
as the creator of the universe and of union with Brahma as the highest 
good, only to be attained by prayers and sacrifices. But the Buddha 
himself did not hold this view and does not speak of any single Brahma 
as the highest being in all creation.*® There are Maha Brahmas, mighty 
and powerful (ahhibhu anahhibhuto afifladatthudaso vasavattl)^ but they too, 
all of them, and their world are subject to the laws of Kamma.^^ To 
the Buddha, union with Brahma seems to have meant being associated 
with him in his world, and this can only be attained by cultivation of 
those qualities possessed by the Brahma. But the highest good lay 
beyond, in the attainment of Nibbana.*^ 

The word Brahma is often used in compounds meaning highest and best 
— e.g., Brahmacariya, Brahmassara; for details see sai Brahma in the 
New Pali Dictionary. 


The explanation given (e.g., at 
SA. i. 155) is that the Buddha waited 
for the invitation of Sahampati that it 
might lend weight to his teaching. The 
people were followers of Brahma, and 
Sahaznpati’s acceptance of the Buddha^s 
leadership would impress them deeply. 

*• SA. i. 158. 

P. ii. 211 fiF. 

E»g,, at D. i. 18, where Brahma is 
described as vasavat^ iamro katta nimmata, 
etc. 

See, however, A. v. 59 f., where 
Maha Brahma is spoken of as the highest 
denizen of the Sahassaiokadh&tu {gavafA 


aahaaaalokadh&tu, MahaBrahtnA tattha 
aggam akkhAyati); but he, too, is im- 
permanent (MahaBrahmum pi . . . aithi 
eva arimthaUam, atthi viparimmo)* 

E.g., at S. V. 410 (Brahmahko pi 
Avuso ankco adhuvo sakkayapaHyapamo 
sAdhAyasma Brahrmhka cittam vuifkA' 
pttvA mkkAyanirodhaciUarp upaaamha- 
rahi). See also A. iv. 76 f., 104 f., where 
Sunetta, in spite of all his great powers 
as Maha BrahmS., etc., had to confess 
himself still subject to suffering. 

Thus in the TevlJ]l Sutta; see also 
M. ii. 194 f. 


Brabmavatl. — A brahmince, the mother of Metteyya Buddha*^ 

^ Vsm. 434; DhSA. 415; Pvy, 60; An5gatavaipsa, vs. 96. 

1. BnhnMVsddbaiia. — An old name for BM^asL* A king named 
■anoja reigned there. For details see the S<ma-Maiida Mtaka.* 

^ J. w. ll». » J. T. 31S ff. 







2. Bnbmavaddluuia.— Son of Hetteyjfs Buddha before hie Benimcia- 
tion.‘ 


^ AnagatavaqiBa, vs. 48. 


Bnhind; — See Bnhmaloka. 


Brahmd Saipjrutta. — The sixth section of' the Saipyutto Nikiya.* 

1 S. i. 136-6D. 

1. Brahm& Sutta« — The Buddha is under the AjapftUmigrodluiy soon 
after the Enlightenment, pondering on the four 8atipi>U}idnaB as the only 
way to Nibbanft. Sabampatl visits him and agrees with his sentiments.^ 

" S. V. 167s 


2. Brahmft Sutta. — The scene is the same as in the above. The 
Buddha is reflecting on the five indriyas {saddhd^ satiy etc.), as the way 
to Nibbana, and Sahampatl visits him and agrees with him, relating 
how, when he was a monk named Sahaka, in the time of Kassapa Bnddha, 
he developed the five indriyas and was bom in the Brahma-world.^ 

^ s. V. 262 f. 


Brahm&yu.-— A brahmin, foremost in Hithila in his knowledge of the 
Vedas. On hearing of the Buddha at the age of one hundred and twenty, 
he sent his pupil Uttara to discover if the Buddha had on his body the 
marks of a Mah&purisa. Uttara therefore visited the Buddha and, 
having seen the thirty-two marks, resolved to observe the Buddha in 
his every posture and, to this end, followed him about for seven months. 
He then returned to Brahmayu and told him of the result of his in- 
vestigations. Brahmayu folded his palms reverently and uttered the 
praises of the Buddha. Soon after, the Buddha came to Mithila and 
took up his residence in the HakhSdeva<4imbavanac Brahmayu, having 
sent a messenger to announce his arrival, visited the Buddha. It is 
said that all those present rose to greet him, but Brahmayu signed to 
them to be seated. He satisfied any remaining doubts he had as to 
the marks on the Buddha’s body and then proceeded to ask him questions 
on various topics. At the end of the discussion he fell at the Buddha’s 
feet, stroking them and proclaiming his name. The Buddha asked him 
to compose himself, and preached to him on progressive ” discourse. 
BralMlyu invited the Buddha and his monks to his house, where he 
entertained them for a week. His death occurred not long after, and the 
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Buddha, when told of it, said that Brahmayu had become an AnftgamL^ 
Brahm&yu’s salutation of the Buddha is described as pa/^ipHta} 

1 M. ii. 133 fF. » ItvA. 177. 

Brahmftyu Sutta.— Records the story of the conversion of Brahmftyu 
(j.t;.). The Sutta contains a description of the thirty-two marks of the 
Mahapurisa^ and also particulars of the Buddha’s conduct in various 
circumstances — such as walking, eating, meditating, preaching, etc. 
That is an example of a sutta in which the word dhammacakkhu ” 
means the three Paths leading to andgamiphala^ 

^ Cp, Lakkhaija Sutta. 2 jJ. 617, 

Brahmftli Thera.— He belonged to a brahmin family of Kosala, and, 
through association with spiritually-minded friends and his own realiza- 
tion of the ills of samsdray he entered the Order. Dwelling in the 
forest h« soon developed insight and acquired arahantship. In the time 
of Vlpassi Buddha he was a householder, and, seeing the Buddha going 
on his alms-rounds, he gave him a mra-fruit.^ 

1 Thag. V8. 206-6; ThagA. i. 327 f. 

1. Brittunapa Vagga.-— The tenth section of the Majjhima Nikaya, 
suttas 91-100. 

2. Brahmapa Vagga. — The sixth chapter of the Tika Nipata of the 
Ahguttara Nikaya.^ 

1 A. i. 166-73. 


3. Brahmapa Vagga. — The twentieth chapter of the Pahcaka Nipata 
of the Anguttara Nikaya.^ 

1 A. iu. 221-46. 

4 . BrUuna^a Vagga.— See also YodhftJIva Vagga (2). 

5. BrUuna^a Vagga. — Xhe twenty-sixth section of the Dhammapada. 

Brlhma^a Samyntta.— The seventh section of the Saipyutta Nikftya.* 

1 S. i. 160-B4. 

1. Brthmava Sutta.— Ananda sees, on his begging round, JlnuMMii'i 
white chariot, drawn by four white mares, the people crowding fVbnd 
it and declaring it the best and most beautiful of chariots. Be goes to 
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the Buddha and asks him if such a deBcription could be used of the 
Buddha. The Buddha says that the Noble Eightfold Way cau be eo 
described.^ 

1 S. v.4f. 

2. Brfthmapa Sutta. — A brahmiu visits the Buddha at Jetavaiia and 
asks why it is that the Buddha’s Doctrine will disappear soon after his 
death. The Buddha says it is because of the failure of men to realize 
the four satipatthdnas} 

1S.V. 174. 

3. Brfthmana Sutta.---The brahmin UQ^ibha visits Ananda at the 
Ohosit&rima and q^uestions him. Ananda tells him that the life of a 
recluse has for its object the abandonment of desire and that this is 
brought about by the cultivation of the four iddhipddas. That would 
be a task without end, says Unuabha; but Ananda proves to him that 
once the purpose is accomplished, there remains nothing more to do. 
Uuuabha accepts Ananda as his teacher.^ 

1 S. V. 271 f. 

4. Brfthmaqia Sutta,— The Buddha explains to the monks how the 
teachings of the brahmins differ from his on the practice leading to 
prosperity.^ 

1 S. V. 361. 

5. BrUimapa Sutta, — The Buddha explains, in answer to the question 
of a brahmin, how the Dhamma can be described as sanditthika} 

1 A. i. 156. 

6. BrUuna^a Sutta,— Two brahmins, skilled in lokdyata, visit the 
Buddha and say that, according to Pfirapa Kassapa, the world is finite, 
while, according to Nigapflia Nfttaputta, it is infinite, and that both 
teachers claim omniscience. How can one know which teaching is 
true ? The Buddha dismisses their question and teaches them that 
it is not by trying to walk to the end of the world that the end of the 
world can be reached, but by understanding the five strands of sense* 
desire (kdfnaguv>a). This can be accomplished by the cultivation of the 
jhami} 

1 A, It. 428 f . 

.A village in Ceylon, near which HUiiseiia built 

the KalandavlUfa,^ 


^ MT.686. 
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BriBinm^attmavipt.— A tank in Ceylon, restored 1l>y FttaUOUlUl* 
bttnL^ 

1 O.lixix.32. 


BrUuna^fttiMS-eots, BrShma^atlsaabhays.— Beference is made in the 

Ceylon Chronicles and in some of the Commentaries to a period of great 
distress in Ceylon, owing to the activities of a cora (? brigand) called 
Brfthma^atlssa in the time of Vat|agfimaqi!-Abhaya (Pltlrftjft). According 
to the Mahavarpsa and the Mahavamsa Tika,^ Tissa was a Ijrahmin youth 
of Roha^a. One day he heard a brahmin<soothsaycr announce that if a 
brigand were to commence his activities under a certain combination of 
planets, he would conquer the whole of Ceylon. Tissa, acting on this idea, 
turned robber and sent word to the king that he should hand over his 
throne to him. At the same time seven Damllas^ with their followers, 
arrived in Hah&tittha with the same demand. The king thereupon sent 
word to Tissa that the kingdom would be Iiis if he could defeat the 
Damilas. Tissa agreed to this and marched against them, but was taken 
captive in a battle near SaAketahftla. The Pali Commentaries give further 
details. Tissa plundered the land for twelve long years; food became so 
scarce that, owing to starvation, people lost even their sexual desires, and 
the birth of a child was such a rare occurrence that all the land rejoiced 
over such a birth.* Tissa’s activities were at their height when Vatfagfi*- 
mapl was in hiding. The stores of food in Cittalapabbata-vlh&ra and in 
TUmmahirima were laid waste by enormous rats and the monks could 
obtain no food, Tissa having ravished the land. They therefore sent eight 
Theras to Sakka^ begging him to rid the country of Tissa; but Sakka sent 
reply that he was powerless, and suggested that the monks should go over 
the seas. Some took his advice and sailed from Jambukola, but the 
leaders of the community---^ipyuttabh&iiaka^ulas!va, IsUiatta and 
Mahiso^a — ^remained behind awaiting better times.* The Mahkvlbkra 
at AmuMhapura was deserted; the^Maha Thflpa was overgrown wit]^ 
trees. The monks had to live on lotus-stalks and fruit-rinds thrown 
away by the people. When Brahmapatissa died, Vat^tagamap! emee more 
came to the throne.* v.I. Br&hinapattya-cora (from which the Ceylon 
Chronicles derive the form Bamipitiy^.*) See also Capdib^Ttasa 
(Ca^dUa-Tiya) which evidently refers to this same “ 

1 Mhv. xxxiii. 37 ff.; BfT* S13. I » About the date of the 

* BA« ii. 83. I (the brahmin famine as it was ealM 

* See also «.v. Mlfl TlNd> whose story i in Sinhalese), see Cv. TfK IntrodL' 

given in AA. ii. 664 f.; also MA. i. 546. section 4. 

« VibhA. 445<51. 
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iBWhlii«iMdhainft Sutta* — Several old and decrepit bat Wealthy 
(Muhisafa) brahmins of Kosala, visit the Buddha at JettMkfti Md ai^ 
him if the practices of the brahmins of their own day are in oonformity 
with those of old. The Buddha answers in the negative and deioribefi 
in detail the high moral standard of the lives of ancient bxahmini. In 
course of time, however, the brahmins were disturbed by the sight of the 
king’s wealth and adorned and bejewelled women, and became covetous 
of these. They thereupon induced iho king to make offerings and hold 
sacrifices of animals that these might be for their own gain. Thus 
righteousness decayed and disease became prevalent among men. 

The brahmins, pleased with the Buddha’s sermon, declared themselves 
his followers.^ 

1 SN. pp. 60^56. 


B2l 

Bbagandha-Hatthaka Sutta. --See Bhadragandha-Hattbaka Sutta. 

Bhagalavati.— A place in Uttarakuru where the Yakkbas assemble. 
The Digha Nikaya^ speaks of it as a hall (sabha), while the Sutta Nipata 
Commentary’ says it is a mountain in Himavd where the devas assemble 
every month for eight days in order to settle disputes. The Yakkha 
leaders also attend these assemblies. The Sumaiigalavilasinl,* however, 
says that it is a jewelled pavilion (raUimmari^dapa) twelve leagues in 
extent, on the banks of the Dbara^ Lake. It is surrounded by a creeper 
named Bhagalavatl, hence, probably, its name. 

1 D. iii. 20J. 2 SNA. i. 197. ® DA. iii. 907. 

1. Bbaglni Sutta.— It w^ould not be easy to find a person who has not 
been one’s sister during samsara} 

1 S. li. 189. 


2. Bbagln! Sutta. — There are men who would not lie, even for a sister’s 
salce.^ 


> S. ii. 243. 


Bhigiiatbl» BbagiiasL— See Bb&giratbl. 

Bhagfrasa.^^ king of old, mentioned as having held great saorifiees; 
he could not, however, advance beyond the pcto-world/ 

* J. vi 99. 
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1. Bbactif — A famous sage {ist) of old.' He was one of the teachers 
who composed runes combined with the teachings of Kassapa Buddha.* 

1 Vin. i. 246; D. i. 104, 238, 243; M. ii. 169, 200; A. ui. 224; iv. 61. 

• BA. i. 273, etc. 

2. Bbagu Thera. — He was bom in a Sakyan family, and having left 
the world with his clansmen Anuruddha and KimhUa, he dwelt in the 
village of BUakalopa. One day, having left his cell in order to drive 
away his drowsiness, he fell as he was stepping on to the terrace, and, 
urged thereby to further effort, he accomplished self-mastery and won 
arahantship. Later, when he was living in the bliss of fruition, the 
Buddha came to congratulate him on his solitude.' It is said® that, on 
this occasion, the Buddha, after his meal, preached to Bhagu for a whole 
day and a whole night. The next day Bhagu accompanied the Buddha 
on his alms-round, and turned back when the Buddha proceeded to 
Pftelnavaipsa-mlgadftya to sec Anuruddha and the others. 

In the time of Padumilttara Buddha^ Bhagu was a householder, and, 
after the Buddha’s death, offered flowers to his relics. As a result he 
was born among the Nimm&narati gods.® 

He is probably identical with Jfitipupphiya of the Apadana.* 

A monk named Bhagu is mentioned* as staying with J&tlpupphiya 
at the Kukkuf&r&ma in Pfttaliputta, but he is probably a different person. 

^ Thag., V88. 271-4; ThagA. i. 380 f.; * SA. ii. 222; this sermon is referred 

r/. M. iii. 156; ^Vin. i. 350, ii. 182; to as the Kileslya Sutta (g.t;.). 

BhA. i. 56, 133; J. i. 140, iii. 489; » ThagA. i. 380. 

Mil. 107. ' * Ap. ii. 405 f. ® Vin. i. 300. 

1. Bhaggavn. — A teacher to whom the Buddha went after leaving 

Rijagabs, and before seeking A}ira and Uddaka.' 

^ ThigA., p. 2. 

2. Bhaggava, — Father of AdgaHmUa and chaplain of the king of 
Kosala. Bhaggava was a brahmin.' 

1 ThagA. ii. 57. 

3. Bhaggava. — A potter in Rftjagaha in whose dwelling the Buddha met 
and conversed with PukkustU.' Bhaggava seems to have been a generic 
name for all potters, perhaps a special form of address used towards 
members of the kumbhoMra caste.’' Thus we find in the books several 
instances of potters being addressed as '' Bhaggava.”* In the Saixiyutta 

j At J. iii. 382 the potter’s wife is ad*. 
I dressed as Bksggavl.’* 


1 M. iii 237. 

* DhA. i. 33; J. ii 80, iii 382. 
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Nikaya” the Buddha addresses GhatIkSra Brahmft as ''Bhaggava"; 
he had been a potter of VehaliAga in his previous birth and the name 

Gha^Ikara ” itself means jar-maker.*’ The Commentaries give no 
explanation of the word ; perhaps the potters claimed their descent from 
Bhrgu. Bhaggava is sometimes given as an example of a golAfk} See 
also Bhaggavagotta. 

» S. i. 36, 60. « E.g., 8p. i. 160 (with Gotams). 

Bhaggavagotta. — A clothed Wanderer (chanmpari^jaka),^ who lived 
in a pleasaunce near Anupiya, He was a friend of Sunakkhatta (q.v.). 
The Buddha once visited him, and their conversation is recorded in the 
P&(ika Sutta He was evidently so called because he belonged 

to the gotta named Bhaggava (? potters). 

1 DA. iii. 816. 2 d. m i ff. 

BhaggavL— See Bliaggava (3). 

Bhaggg. — The name of a tribe and a country, the capital of which was 
Sinpsumgragirl (q.v,). The Buddha went there several times in the course 
of his wanderings^ and three rules for the monks were laid down there.* 
Bodhir&jakum&ra (q.o. 1), son of Udena of Kosambi, lived there, ap- 
parently as his father’s viceroy, in which case the Bhagga were subject 
to Kosambi.* The Bhagga country lay between VesftU and Sftvatthi* 

It was while sojourning in the Bhagga-country that Moggalldna was 
attacked by If&ra entering into his stomach/ and it was there that he 
preached the Anumdna Sutta/ Sirimap^A the parents of Nakula 
were inhabitants of the Bhagga-country, and Slg&lapltft* went there in 
order to meditate ; there he became an arahant. 

In the Apadana^ the Bhagga are mentioned with the Earusa. 

^ E.g,f A. ii. 61, iv. 85, etc.; Vin. 1 Bhagga were members of the Vajjian 
ii. 127; iv. 115, 198. 2 yin. y. 145. I confederacy. * M. i. 332. * Ibid., 95. 

2 The C.H.I. (i. 175) says that the ® ThagA. i. 70. ’ Ap. ii. 369. 

Bhaftfia. — The word occurs in the compound Ukkal&(OkkaU)-Vas$a- 
Bha&fii,^ a group described as ahetuvdddf ahiriyavdddf naUhikavSd&t 
but who, nevertheless, agreed that the khandhas might be divided into 
past, present and future and who accepted the teaching of the Great 
Forty (see Mahtoattirlsaka Sutta). They also accepted non-covetous- 
ness, non-malice, right mindfulness and right concentration as worthy. 
The Commentaries* explain that ^assa and BhaBBa were two people 
{dvejana) (? tribes). 

1 a iii. 73; M. ill 78; A. ii. 31. 

2 AA« it. 497; HA. ii. 894; SA. <ii. 201) ssys, dve pi U 
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Bbi^ Thera.— A colleague of Anaida whom Kanina 

reported to the Buddha at Veiuvana for disputing with AbhUiJalia^ 
colleague of Anumddha. The Buddha sent for the disputants and 
rebuked them for their contentiousness. They confessed their fault 
and were pardoned.^ 

1 S. ii. 204 f. 

Bha^dakuoohi. — One of the gate-keepers [dovariha) of Ha^dAVya, who 
were ordered to cast H&tahga out.^ 

I J. iv. 382. 

Bhapdagftma. — A Vajjian village between Ves&li and Hatthig&ma and 

near the former. The Buddha visited it during his last tour, and while 
there he talked to the monks on four conditions which lead to Nibbana: 
righteousness, earnest thought, wisdom, and freedom.^ 

^ D. ii. 123; A. ii. 1 ff. 

Bha^dagdina Vagga. — The hrst chapter of the Catukka Nipata of the 
Auguttara Nikaya.^ 

1 A. ii. M2. 

1. Bha^dAlUk Sutta. — The Buddha says it is unpleasant for him even to 
think of a place where monks are given to dispute, but far worse to go 
to it. Strife is due to the abandonment of dispassionate, benevolent 
and harmless thinking. Monks who dwell in harmony cultivate these 
things.^ 

1 A. i. 276 f. 

2. Bha^fftlUl Sutta. — Five disadvantages which come to those who 
encourage strife and disputes.^ 

1 A. iii. 262. 

3. Bha^^An Sutta.— The Buddha rebukes some monks at Jetavana 
who were engaged in disputation and tells them to reflect on ten things 
which conduce to kindness, peace and concord.^ 

1 A. V. 88 ff. 

? BhaQfSgSnHUliacca*— Given as an example of a handsome person/ 

I AA. ii 596. 

Bhaytflka. — An eminent Thera, well-versed in the four -Nikayas 
(catuniiuy«i;a). He was evidently an esteemed Commentator.^ 

' See, e. 7 ., SA. i. 17. 
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Bhi^flkft-pirivefa.— A building attached to the Abhayagtrt-vlliln 
and built by Kassapa V/ It evidently received its name in honour c< 
the king’s mother.* 

1 Cv. lii. 68. a O. Tn. i. W7, n. 6. 

1. Bha^^Uy Bhan^oka. — An Anagami upasaka, son of a sieter of 
Devly and therefore cousin of Mahinda and Saagliamltti. He accom- 
panied Mahinda to Ceylon, and was ordained, on the day of their arrival, 
at Ambatthala. He attained arahantship immediately after.^ 

1 Mhv. xiii. 16. 18; xiv. 29. 31 f.; Dpv. xii. 26. 39. 62, 63. 

2. Bhan^u.— See Bha^fa. 

BhaQduluupQa. — A juggler, who tried to make MahapanUa laugh. 
He made a mango-tree, the Atulambay grow before the palace door and 
climbed it with the help of a string. Vessavapa^s slaves chopped him 
up and threw the pieces down, and the other jugglers joined the pieces 
together and poured water over them. Bhanduka^^a then donned 
upper and under garments of flowers and started dancing again. But 
he could not make Mahapanada laugh.^ 

I J. iv. 324. 

Bhatta Sutta. — The five disadvantages which come to a family who 
wait to eat till the sun has fully risen. ^ 

1 A. iii. 260. 

BhattabbatIka.~A labourer who, in return for three years’ work, 
obtained the privilege of enjoying the luxuries of the Treasurer Oandha 
(q.v.). When he was ready to eat, however, a Pacceka Buddha appeared 
and Bhattabhatika gave him all his food. When Gandha discovered 
this, he made over to Bhattabhatika one-half of all his possessions, and 
they became firm friends. The king made Bhattabhatika a Treasurer. 
Al(^ death he was bom in the deva-worlds, whence he was reborn in 
as Suk}ialnim&ra.^ 

' DhA. iii. 87 flf. ; for the rest of the story see s.w. Suklia. 

Bbattabluittovalfthska.— The name given to the spot wheie Oat^hagip 
took his meal after crossing the MshftvUll K agB ft g i , in his advaaoe 
again«t the Damijas.* 

‘ MT. 476. 

S^ttttaalpigiiDa.— A village in Sohaqa, where a great battle was 
fonght between the forces of VaiakkaaiaUliu I. and the rebels who 
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wished to take posseBsion of the Buddha ’a Tooth Belie and Alma Bowl, 
Pazakkatna’a fotcea were viotorioua,* 

^ O. IxziT. 18S. 

BllStti.-See HattUl. 

1. Bbadda. — A lay disciple of NSdlkft who, the Buddha declared, had 
destroyed the five oramhhdgiyasamycjana and had been born in the 
highest deva-worlds, thence to pass away entirely/ 

1 D. iu 92. 

2. Bbadda Thera. — He was born in the family of a setthi of Sftvatthl. 
His parents had gone to the Buddha before his conception, and had 
told him that if they had a child they would give him to the Buddha as 
his servant. When he was seven years old, they took him, arrayed 
in his best, to the Buddha, in fulfilment of their promise. The Buddha 
asked Ananda to ordain him. This he did and instructed him, and the 
same night Bhadda became an arahant. The Buddha called to him 
saying, Come, Bhadda,” and that was his upasampada. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he had offered hundreds of 
thousands of robes, etc., to the Buddha and his monks.^ 

^ Thag. V88. 473-9; ThagA. i. 474 f. 

3. Bbadda Thera. — Perhaps to be identified with Bhadda (2). He is 
mentioned as staying at the Kukkutfirama in Pafaliputta in the company 
of Anandap with whom he discussed the righteous and the unrighteous 
life* and the cultivation of the satipatthdms,* 

1 S. V. 16 f. * IM., 171 f. 

4. Bhadda. — One of the two chief disciples of KoJU^fafifia Buddha/ 

^ J. i. 30; Bu. iii. 304, 

5. Bhadda.— Commander-in-chief *of Sena I. He built the 
senipaflparlvepa and endowed it with servants and revenues.* 

1 Cv. L 82. 

Bhaddaka Sutta.— Sirlputta tells the monks the.t he who delights and 
engages himself in worldly activities meets with a luckless fate, white he 
who renounces such meets with a lucky fate.* 

I A. iii 293. 

Bhaddakaoeftp Bhaddttaeei, Bhaddakaectnft, also Subhaddakaaeteft. 

See 
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BliaddakaeeftiiL--The youngest of the children of the Stkyan. 
She was so beautiful that seven kings begged to be allowed to marry 
her. Her father, unable to decide between her suitors, put her in a beat 
with thirty-two companions and launched the boat upon the Gangai. The 
boat arrived in the course of the following day at CkM||Aftniaka bl Oeylon, 
where the women landed, dressed as nuns. In due course they came to 
Upatissag&ma, where the king, Pa9dttvi)l0deva» warned by soothsayers, 
awaited their arrival and married Bhaddakaocfin&. Later, six of her 
brothers came to Ceylon and settled in different parts; the brothers were 
Rftma, Uruvela, AnurUha, Vijita, Dlghijru and Roha^a. The seventh 
brother, Gama^L stayed at home. 

Btaaddakaceftni had ten children, the eldest being Abhaya and the 
youngest UmmSdacIttft/ 

^ Mhv. viii. 18 ff.; ix. 1, 9 f.; Dpv. x. 1 ff. 


Bhaddakappa.— A kappa such as the present in which five Buddhas 
are bom.^ 


1 BuA. 169. 


Bhaddaji Thera. — ^The son of a setf^hi in Bhaddiya. He was worth 
eighty crores, and was brought up in luxury like that of the Bodhisatta 
in his last birth. When Bhaddaji was grown up, the Buddha came to 
Bhaddiya to seek him out, and stayed at the Jfitlyftvana with a large 
number of monks. Thither Bhaddaji went to hear him preach. He 
became an arahant, and, with his father’s consent, was ordained by the 
Buddha. Seven weeks later he accompanied the Buddha to Koflgimay 
and, while the Buddha was returning thanks to a pious donor on the way, 
Bhaddaji retired to the bank of the Ganges outside the village, where 
he stood wrapt in jhdna, emerging only when the Buddha came by, not 
having heeded the preceding chief theras. He was blamed for this; but, in 
order to demonstrate the attainments of Bhaddaji, the Buddha invited 
him to his own ferry-boat and bade him work a wonder. Bhaddaji 
thereupon raised from the river bed, fifteen leagues into the air, a golden 
palace twenty leagues high, in which he had lived as Ma Mp n nM a 
On this occasion the MaMpanida or Surucl Jfitaka was preached. The 
Mah&vaipsa account* says that, before raising MahapanSda s palace, 
Bhaddaji rose into the air to the height of seven palmyra-trees, holding 
the Dfusa Thupa from the Brahma-world in his hand. He then dived 
into the Cfanges and returned with the palace. The brahmin Bandnttafa, 
whose hospitality the Buddha and his monks had accepted, saw this 
miracle of Bhaddaji, and himself wished for similar power by which he 

^ xxxi. 37 ff. 
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mi(^t procure relics in the possession of others. He was reborn as the 
novice SoBUttera who obtained the relics for the thupasof Ceylon. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha, Bhaddaji was a brahmin ascetic 
who, seeing the Buddha travelling through the air, ojBfered him honey, 
lotus-stalks, etc. Soon after he was struck by lightning and reborn inf' 
Tositg. In the time of VlpassI Buddha he was a very rich setthi and fed 
sixty-eight thousand monks, to each of whom he gave three robes. ' 
Later, he ministered to five hundred Pacceka Buddhas. In a subsequent 
birth his son was a Pacceka Buddha, and he looked after him and built 
a cetiya over his remains after his death.* 

Bhaddaji is identified with Sumana {q.v.) of the Mahdnarada-Kassapa 
Jfttaka.* 

He is probably identical with Bhisad&yaka of the Apadana.* Bhaddaji 
is mentioned among those who handed down the Abhidhamma to the 
Third Council.* See also Bhaddaji Sutta. 

» Thag. VB. 163 f.; ThagA. i. 286 fiF ; l ® J. vi. 266. 

also J. ii.' 331 ff., where the details vary * Ap. ii. 420 f. 

slightly; J. iv. 326; also MT. 560 f. “ PhSA. 32. 

Bhaddaji Sutta. — A discussion between Bhaddaji and Ananda at the 
Ghoslt&rftma. In answer to Ananda ’s questions, Bhaddaji says that 
Biahma is the best of sights; the best of sounds is that of Radiant Devas 
shouting Joy, joy,’’ etc. Ananda says that such is the talk of puthuj- 
jams. The best sight, in his view, is that of the destruction of the 
dsavas] the best sound that of their destruction, etc.^ 

1 A. iii. 202 f. 

Bhaddanahinakottha.— A bathing-place in Pulatthipura» built by 
Farakkamahahu I.^ 

Cv. Ixxviij. 46. 

Bhadday&nlki.— <An ofishoot of the Vajjlputtaka heretics.^ Their 
doctrines resembled those of the Dhammuttariyas ; In birth is ignotanpe 
and in the arresting of birth is the arresting of ignorance.* They also 
held the view that the corruptions were put away by slices.* 

^ Mhv. V. 7; Dpv. v. 46, ® Mrs. Mys DaFids, PainUt of ConSro- 

* EockhiU, op. cU., 104. mray^ p. 130. 

Bhaddavaggiya.— A group of thirty young men, converted by the 
Buddha. They had gone picnicing with their wives in a forest^^ade 
bet^n and OrUfaUL of them had no wifici ht hM 

they found a pouirtesan; but she awaited the opportunity and mn 
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with their goods. While seeking for her, they saw the Buddha and en- 
quired if he had seen a woman. But he answered, should they not rather 
seek the “ self than a woman. They all agreed thereto, and he preached 
to them. At the end of the sermon they realized the Truth and were 
ordained.^ Their conversion was one of the subjects sculptured in the 
Belie Chamber of the Mah& Thfipa.* 

' 1 Vin. i. 23 f.; DhA. ii. 33 f. * Mhv. %xx, 79. 

BhaddaVatlka. — A market-town near KosambL The Buddha went 
there and was warned by cowherds and others not to approach Ambatlttha 
as a fierce Naga dwelt there. Sdgata Thera, hearing this, went to 
Ambatittha and subdued the Naga, afterwards rejoining the Buddha 
at Bhaddavatika.^ The town is probably identical with Bhaddavatl 
(q.v,), and was in the Cetiya Country.* 

1 Vin. iv. 108 f.; J. i. 360 f. 2 Vm. iv. 108. 

Bhaddavatiya.— Father of S&mivatl ; he was a setthi of Bhaddavatl. 
He'formed a close friendship with Ghositasetthi of Kosambh through the 
medium of traders and, when Bhaddavatl was attacked by plague, he 
left with his wife and daughter to visit Ghositasetthi. But he died of 
starvation outside the city before he could reach him,^ 

1 DhA. i. 187 f. 

1. Bhaddavatl. — A city, the residence of Bhaddavatiyasetfhi, father 
of S&m&vati. Trade was carried on between Kosambi and Bhaddavatl.* 
Sec also Bhaddavatik&. 

1 DhA. i. 187. 

2. Bhaddavatl, BhaddavatlkL—A female elephant belonging to King 
Udena. She had belonged originally to Oafdappajjota. She could 
travel fifteen leagues in a day.* Udena made use of her in his elopement 
with V&SUladattfi.* At first the king paid her great honour, declaring 
that his life, queen and kingdom were all due to her ; her stall was smeared 
with perfumed earth and hung with coloured hangings, a lamp burned 
perfumed oil and a dish of incense was set on one side. She stood on 
a coloured carpet and ate royal food of many flavours. But when she 
grew old she was neglected and became destitute. One day she saw the 
Buddha entering the city for alms, fell at his feet, and complained of the 
king’s neglect. The Buddha reported the matter to the notice of Udenat 
and all former honours were restored to Bhaddavatl. This incident 

tlw iirciaolihig of thfl D a ffi aJ l i yinm * Jfttaka.* 

« DhA. i. • IbUU i«^ 
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3. Bhaddavatl, — A princess, sister of ParakkamabUiu I.^ 

^Cv. Ixvi. 147. 

1. BliaddasUa. — One of the chief disciples of N&rada Buddha,^ He 
was a brahmin of Thullako|thita and, together with his friend Vijitamltta, 
he went in search of the Lake of Immortality (Amatarahada). During 
their travels they met Narada Buddha and entered the Order under 
him, later becoming arahants.^ 

1 J. i. 37; Bu. X.23. 2 BuA. 164. 

2. Bhaddas&la. — A dryad; see the Bhaddas&la Jdtaka. 

S. Bhaddas&la Thera. — An arahant. He accompanied Mahinda to 
Ceylon.^ Sirlmeghava^^a made an image of him and placed it in a 
shrine near his palace.* v,l. Bhaddan&ma, 

^ iMhv. xii. 7; Dpv. xii. 12, 38; Sp. i. 62, 70. * Cv. xxxvii. 87. 

4. BhaddasSla.— A tree in the Rakkhitavanasa^^a in the Parileyyaka 
forest where the Buddha stayed during his retirement.^ 

1 Ud. iv. 5; Vin, i. 362. 

5. Bhaddas&la. — A general of King Nanda ; he waged war against 
Oandagtttta. In that war took place eighty Corpse Dances, where head- 
less corpses arose and danced in frenzy over the battle-field.^ 

1 MU. 292. 

6. Bhaddas&la Thera. — A monk of Ceylon. Hah&siva was greatly de- 
voted to him, and built for him the Nagarahgana-vih&ra to the east 

of Anur&dhapura.^ 

1 Mhv. xxi. 2. 

Bhaddas&la J&taka (No. 465). — Brahmadatta, king of Benares, wishing 
to have a palace built on one column, sent his carpenters to find a suitable 
tree. They found many such in the forest, but no road by which to 
transport them. At last they discovered a lordly sola-tree in the king’s 
park and made preparations to cut it down. The deity of the tree 
(Bhaddas&la 2), who was the Bodhisatta, was greatly distressed at the 
prospect of the destruction of his children. He, therefore, visited the 
king by night and begged him not to have the tree cut down. When 
the^ king refused this request, Bhaddasala asked that the tree should 
be cut down in pieces, so that in its fall it might not damage its 
kindred round about. This feeling of Bhaddasala for his kinsmen 
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touched the king, and he desisted from his purpose of destroying 
the tree. 

The story was related in reference to the Buddha’s interference with 
Vi^u^bha (q.o.) when ho wished to destroy the S&kyans. 

Ananda is identified with the king.' On this occasion was preached 
also the Kukkura J&taka (No. 22), the K&ka Jfttaka (No. UO), and the 
Mah&kapi Jataka (No. 407). 

1 J. iv. 153-7. 


Bhaddasena. — Son of Ekaraja and brother of Candakumara.' He is 
identified with Moggall&na.^ 

1 J. vi. 134. 2 157 , 

Bhaddasen&pati-parivepa. — A monastic building erected and endowed 
by Bhadda, general of Sena 1.' 

1 Cv. 1. 82. 

1. Bhaddd. — One of the two chief women disciples of Revata Buddha.' 

‘ J. i. 35; Bu. vi. 22. 

2. Bhaddd. — One of the chief women patrons of Kassapa Buddha.' 

^ Bu. XXV. 41. 

3. Bhaddd. — Wife of King Mup^a. At her death the king placed her 
body in a vessel of oil and mourned for her until his friend Plyaka took 
him to Ndrada Thera at the Kukkufdrdma, and there made him realize 
the folly of mourning.' 

1 A. iii. 67 ff. 

4. Bhaddd. — A woman of Kimhlla; she was the wife of Rohaka* 
She became famous in the city as a virtuous woman (bhaddittht) on 
account of her goodness and was admired even by the gods. One 
festival day, while her husband was away in Takkaslld on business, she 
greatly longed to be with him. The spirit of the house conveyed her 
thither, and from their union a child was bom. Her virtue was doubted 
by her relations, but she convinced them by arresting a flood with an 
“ Act of Truth.” Her husband was also suspicious, but she convinced 
him by producing a signet ring which he had given her in Takkasild. 
Thus she became famous through her virtue. After death she was 
bom in Tdvatll|isa» where she met the Buddha on his visit there, e&d 
at his re<jueBt related to him her story.' 

1 Vv. ii. 6; VvA. 100 ff. 

tt. 23 



Bhaidft-IbuBataia.— See Bhadda-Kaeetiia. 


BbadAft KaiJlftnl Theil. — The daughter of a Kodyagotta brahmin* of 
SIgala, in the Madda country. When the messengers sent by the 
parents of Pipphali-mSJ^va (Maha Eassapa, q.v.) were wandering about 
seeking for a wife for him to resemble the image they carried with 
them, they discovered Bhadda and informed Pipphali’s parents. The 
parents arranged the marriage without the knowledge of the young 
people and Bhadda went to Pipphali’s house. There they lived together, 
but, by mutual consent, the marriage was never consummated. It 
was said that she brought with her, on the day of her marriage, fifty 
thoufiiand cartloads of wealth. When Pipphali desired to leave the world, 
making over to her his wealth, she wished to renounce it likewise, ai^d 
together they left the house in the guise of recluses, their hair shorllf 
unobserved by any. In the village, however, they were recognized by 
their gait, and the people fell down at their feet. They granted freedom 
to all their slaves, and set forth, Pipphali leading and Bhadda following 
close behind. On coming to a fork in the road, they agreed that he 
should take the right and she the left. In due course she came to the 
Tittbiyarama (near Jetavana), where she dwelt for five years, women 
not having yet been admitted to the Buddha’s Order. Later, when 
Pajftpatl Gotami had obtained the necessary leave, Bhadda joined her 
and received ordination, attaining arahantship not long after. Later, 
in the assembly, the Buddha declared her foremost of nuns who could 
recall former lives. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha she was the wife of Vldehay a 
setthi of Haipsavatl, and having heard a nun proclaimed in the first 
rank of those who could recall former lives, she resolved to acquire a 
similar rank, while her husband (Maha Kassapa in this life) resolved to 
be chief among those who practise austere vows {dhutavadtnam). To- 
gether they did many good deeds and were reborn in heaven. In the 
time of Vtj^ssi Budd^ the husband was the brahmin I3uisftjaka and 
she was his wife. In his next birth he was king of Benares and she^his 
chief queen. Together they entertained eight Pacceka Buddhas on a 
very lavish scale. In the interval between the appearance in the world 
of KopAgamana and Kampa Buddha, the husband was a clansman 
and she his wife. One day a quarrel arose between her and her sister- 
indaw. The latter gave alms to a Pacceka Buddha and Bhadd&, thinking 
** She will win glory for this,*' took the bowl from her band and filled 
it with mud. But later she was filled with remorse, took back llie 

^ Ap. it 58S (vs. 57) says that her ; Kaplla, whence, probahlf* her titte of 
mother was ioslmstt and her father KapUlaiL 
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bowl, emptied it, scrubbed it with scented powder and, having filled it 
with the four sweet foods, sprinkled over the top ghee of the colour of 
a lotus^calyx. Handing it back to the Facceka Buddha, she pray^ed to 
herself May I have a shining body like this ofiering.’* 

In a later birth, Bhadda was bom as the daughter of a wealthy 
treasurer of Benares; she was given in marriage, but her body was of 
such evil odour that she was repulsive to all and was abandoned by 
several husbands. Much troubled, she had her ornaments made into 
an ingot of gold and placed it on the shrine of Easaapa Buddha, which 
was in process of being built, and did reverence to it with her hands 
full of lotuses. Her body immediately became fragrant and sweet, and 
she was married again to her first husband.* Later, she was the ^ue«n 
0| Ifanda, king of Benares,* with whom she ministered to five hundred 
^cceka Buddhas, sons of PadumavatL When they passed away she 
was greatly troubled and left the world to give herself up to ascetic 
practices. She dwelt in a grove, developed jhdm^ and was reborn in 
the Brahma-world.^ 

Bhadda-Kapilani’s name is mentioned several times® in the Vinaya 
rules in connection with her pupils who were found guilty of trans- 
gressing them. She and ThuUananda were both famous as* preaebers, 
and the latter, being jealous of Bhadda, went out of her way to insult 
her.® Once Bhadda sent word to Sfiketa asking Thullanandl if she 
could find her a lodging in Sfivatthi. Nanda agreed to do this, but 
made things very unpleasant for Bhadda when she arrived.’ 

Bhadda KapilanI is identified with the brahmin woman in the Hatthl* 
pUa jfitaka® and with S&ma’s mother in the Sftma JUaka.* 

* The Apad&na account luentiona two daiia, which gives King Nanda as the 

other li,es; one when she was the wife name of her husband in another Mfe. 

of Sumltte and gave a blanket to a * ThigA. 07 ff.; Ap. ii. 578 ff.; AA. 

Paooeka Buddha,' and again when she ii 03 if., 203 f.; A. i. 25; Thig. vs. 63-6. 
was bom among' the Koliyana and at- t E,g,, Vin. iv. 227, 268, 260, etc. 

tended on one hundred Pacoeka Buddhaa ' < Vin. iv. 200. 

of KoUjnt- I ’ Ibid., 202. 

* Brshmadatta, according to the Apa- { * J, iv. 401. * J. vi. 05. 

Bliaddi.>Ka94slake8ft. — Theil. She was foremost among nuns, pi 
swift intiiition, and was bom in the family of a treasurer of BHUfflUt. 
On the same day, a son was bom to the king’s chaplain under a conatella* 
tion favourable to highwaymen, and was therefore called SgttOkA {q.v.). 
One dny, through her lattice, Bhadda saw Sattuka being led by tbo eity-., 
guard to execution on a charge of robbery. She fell at once in love with 
hint and r^sed to live without him. Her fatbOr, out of his love for 
her, bribed the guard to release Sattuka, let him be bathed in perfumed 



water, and brought him home, where Bhadda, decked in jewels, waited 
upon him. Very soon, Sattuka began to covet her jewels and told 
her that he had made a vow to the deity of the Bobbers’ CliS that, 
should he escape, he would bring him an offering. She trusted him and, 
making ready an offering, went with him arrayed in all her ornaments. 
On arriving at the top of the cliff, he told her of his purpose, and she, 
all undaunted, begged of him to let her embrace him on all sides. He 
agreed to this, and then, making as if to embrace him from the back, 
she pushed him over the cliff. The deity of the mountain praised her 
presence of mind saying that men were not in all cases wiser than 
women. 

Unwilling to return home after what had happened, she joined the 
Order of the white-robed Niganthas. As she wished to practise extreme 
austerities, they dragged out her hair with a palmyra comb. Her hair 
grew again in close curls, and so they called her Kunfalakesa Curly- 
hair ”). Dissatisfied with the teaching of the Niganthas, she left them, and 
going to various teachers, became very proficient in discussion and eager 
for debate. She would enter a village and, making a heap of sand at the 
gate, set up the branch of a rose-apple saying, “ Whoever wishes to enter 
into discussion with me, let him trample on this bough.” One day, 
Sftriputta, seeing the bough outside S&vatthl, ordered some children to 
trample on it. Bhadda then w^ent to Jetavana accompanied by a large 
crowd whom she had invited to be present at the discussion. Sariputta 
suggested that Bhadda should first ask him questions; to all of these he 
replied until she fell silent. It was then his turn, and he asked One — 
what is that She, unable to answer, asked him to be her teacher. 
But Sariputta sent her to the Buddha, wha- preached to her that it were 
better to know one single stanza bringing calm and peace than one 
thousand verses bringing no profit. At the end of this sermon, Bhadda 
attained arahantship, and the Buddha himself ordained her. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha, she had heard him preach and 
place as foremost among nuns on^ whose intuition was swift [hhipfdt- 
hhiflUd), She vowed that this rank should one day be hers. Later, 
when Kassapa was Buddha, she was one of the seven daughters of 
Klkl, king of Benares, and was named Bhlkkhaddyiki {v,l Bhlkkhu- 
dSsIkft), For twenty thousand years she remained celibate and built 
a dwelling for the Order.* 

^ Probably meaning state any one , There Bhadda is shut up by her patente 
fact true for everyone.*’ j at the top of a Beven-atore3red building 

* A. i. 26; AA. L 200 ff.; ThigA. 09 ff.; I with only a single woman to wait on her, 
Ap* ii. 660 ff. The DhA. account | for ** girls when young, bum for men T* 
(ii. 217 ff.) diffMPi in varioua detaOa. ' It was thus that she saw the robber. 
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In the Therigatha* are included several verses spoken by her when she 
had been a nun for fifty years, wandering about in ABga» 

Kftsi and Kosahh living on the people’s alms. 

3 Thig. V88. 107-11. 

Bhadd&ll Thera. — When the Buddha, at Jetavaiia» laid down the 
rule that monks should eat one meal a day and that in the morning, 
Bhaddali protested and refused to keep this rule because he said that, in 
so eating, he would be a prey to scruples and misgivings. For three 
months he avoided the Buddha, until, just before the Buddha was 
starting on a journey, Bhaddali, acting on the advice of his fellow- 
monks, confessed his fault to the Buddha and begged for forgive- 
ness.^ The Buddha praised this action and preached to him the 
Bhftdd&U Sutta (q.v.). 

It is said* that, in a previous birth, Bhaddali had been a crow, there- 
fore in this life he was always hungry and was known among his 
fellows as the Great Eater (Mah&ch&taka). 

Thirty kappas ago he met Sumedha Buddha in the forest, wrapt in 
meditation, and, having tidied the place where the Buddha was sitting, 
he erected over him a pavilion.® 

1 M. i. 437 ff. * MA. ii. 648. ® Ap. ii. 366 f. 

Bhaddftli Sutta.— Preached to BhaddftU (q.v.) when he confessed his 
fault. The monk, who believes in the Buddha and obeys his instruc- 
tions, will ultimately understand dukkha and will bring it to an end. 
The sutta also contains the parable of the Ajaniya-hoiBe. A horse, 
schooled by an expert trainer and put through the various stages of 
training, becomes endowed with ten qualities, and is fit to be regarded 
as a treasure by a king. Similarly, a man who has developed the Noble 
Eightfold Path and obtained right knowledge and right deliverance, 
becomes the richest field in which the seed of merit may be sown.^ 

1 M. i. 437 fif. 

Bbaddi-Suriyavaoeasi. — ^Daughter of the Gandhabba Timtarfl and 
beloved of Pafieaslkha (q.v.). 


Bliaddlka.— See Bhaddlya (3). 

BliaddlttMviin&na-vatthu,--The story of Bhaddfi^ wife of Rohaka. 
SeeBki«tt(4). 



1 . thm .---An an&gdmti one of seven persons wbo beoame 
a^BOhantO as soon as they were bom in Avlbi.^ 

1 S. i. 35/eO; ThIgA. 222, sto. 

2. Bbaddiya Thera. — Called K&}lgodhi^iitta» chief among monks of 
aristocratic birth {ucoakuUMnam)} He belonged to a family of the 
Sakyan rajas of Kapllavatthu and entered the Order in the Anuplya 
Mango^grove with Anumdha and the others, soon afterwards attaining to 
arahantship. Dwelling in the bliss of Nibbana, under a tree in a lonely 
spot, Bhaddiya used to excla,im Aho sukham, aho sukham.*' When this 
was reported to the Buddha, he questioned Bhaddiya, who answered 
that when he was ruling his principality he was well protected, yet was 
ever iearful and nervous, whereas now, having remounced all, he was 
free |rom all fear.* This incident was the occasion for the preaching of 
the SukhavDi&rl Jfttaka (q.v,), 

Bhaddiya was the son of K&ligodh&y the senior Sakyan lady of her time. 
For five hundred births Bhaddiya had been king, hence his eminence 
in this life, though there were others more aristocratic.® His resolve to 
gain this distinction was formed in the time of Padumuttara Buddha, 
when he was born in a very rich family and did various good deeds 
towards that end. In the interval between Kassapa Buddha and Gotama 
Buddha, he was a householder of Benares and, discovering that Pacceka 
Buddhas took their meals on the banks of the Ganges, placed seven 
stone planks for them to sit on.* When Bhaddiya was ruling his ^&kyan 
principality he had as general Sona-Potiriyaputta, who later joined the 
Order ® Anuruddha was Bhaddiya’s great friend, and when Anuruddha 
wished to renounce the world, his mother agreed only on condition that 
Bhaddiya should accompany him, hoping, in this way, to hold hilfir%ack. 
But Anuruddha overcame all Bhaddiya's objections and persuaded him 
to renounce the household life within a week. It is said* that Bhaddiya 
attained arahantship in the first rainy season after his ordination. 

a 

‘ A. i. 23. » AA. i. 100. 

' Th»g. YBB. 842-66; UdA. ii. 10; * Th»gA. ii. 66 f.; Ap. i. 06 f. 

Vfai. L 183 f.; J. i. 140. ‘ ThagA. i. 316. * Via. iL 182 f. 

3. Bhaddiya.— A city in the AAga kingdom.' The Buddha visited 
there aevetsl times and stayed sometimes at the JitlyiyaDa where 
]|«94aka {q.v.), who lived there, came to see him.* It was there that the 
precept wae laid down forbidding monks to wear sandals.* Bhaddiya 

1 I>|iA.i. 884; also 111,363. * Vin. 1. 100; DhA. ilL 461 stsa an. 

* Vk. a SU; DhA. iii. 363; also other mling f« the (Vk. id. 

A. iU. 86. I 87 f.). 
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was also the resideiiGe (d BbaddsM Them* and VMkU vX 

Jbaddtka. 

^ J. ii. 331, etc.; Dvy. (123 %) calls it Bhadraiiikara. 

4. Bhaddlya.— A setthi, fatheif of BIiiiddli}l Dim (q.v.). 

5. Bhaddiya.— Sec Laku^taka Bhaddiy^. 

6. Bhaddlya.—One of the four chief merchants of Ekarija^ king of 
Pupphavati (Benares).^ 

» J. vi. 136. 

7. Bhaddiya. — A Lleehavi who visited the Buddha at the KfltAsftrafiSU 
and asked if it were true that the Buddha was a magician who^ by a 
glamorous trick, enticed away the followers of others. The Buddha 
advised Bhaddiya not to be led away by hearsay but to judge for himself ; 
and he then proceeded, by means of question and answer, to convince 
Bhaddiya that his teachings were truly founded on fact and, if accepted 
and practised, would benefit not only human beings but the very trees 
of the forest.^ 

The Commentary adds* that, at the conclusion of the discourse, Bhad- 
diya became a sotapanna. 

» A. ii. 190 flf. 2 AA. ii. 658. 

1. Bhaddiya Sutta. — Records the visit of the Licchavi Bhaddiya to 
the Buddha and also their conversation.^ 

1 A. ii. 190 fiF. 

2i^^iaddiya Sutta. — Preached in reference to Lakupfaka Bhaddiya 
(g^.v.). Though hunchbacked and unsightly, yet, says the Buddha, he 
was highly gifted, of a lofty nature, having achieved his goal. Even a 
puny boy, if wise, is truly great, feared by men as the lion is by animals.^ 

1 S. ii. 279. 

3. Bhaddiya Sutta.— The Buddha tella Bhaddiya Thera (2) that the 
Noble disciple who is a sotapanna is pleased with four things: unwavering 
loyalty to the Buddha, to the Dhamma, to the Sangha, and virtues that 
are dear to the Noble Ones.^ 

I S. V. 403. 

Bhaddekaiatta Sutta^— Preached at Jetavana. The true saint is he who 
does not hanker after the past and does not long for the future* Be is 
not swept away by present states of consciousness, but, scanning his heart 
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with insight, he struggles unceasingly to win eternal Changelessness.^ 
IChis sutta was learned by Ananda and used by him in an exposition 
to his colleagues. This exposition was approved by the Buddha and 
came to be called the Ananda-Bhaddetoatta Satta.‘ One day, as 
Samiddhi was drying himself after bathing at Tapod& in Rfijagaha, a 
deity questioned him on this sutta, and he had to confess his ignorance. 
Samiddhi then went to the Buddha and asked him about the sutta, and 
the Buddha preached to him only the verses, with no explanation. The 
monks, who were present, thereupon asked Mahd Kacc&na for a detailed 
exposition. He gave it, and the monks referred it to the Buddha who 
advised them to remember it. This exposition came to be called the 
Mahi Kace&na-Bhaddekaratta Sutta.^ Similarly, Lomasakadgiya was 
asked about the sutta by the god Candana when he was staying in the 
Migrodllfir&ina at Kapilavatthu. He, in his turn, had to confess his 
ignorance, and Candana taught him the verses, which, he said, were 
uttered by the Buddha during his visit to Tfivatiqisa/ Lomasakahgiya 
learnt the verses, and, going to the Buddha, questioned him concerning 
them. The Buddha made them clear to him. This account is called 
the Lomasakadgiya-Bhaddekaratta Sutta/ Extracts from the Bhad- 
dekaratta Sutta are uttered by speakers in the Hatthipdla Jataka^ and 
the Mab&kapi J&taka/ 


1 M. ui. 187 fr. 2 Ibid., 189. 

* Ibid., 192 ff. 

^ When he went to preach the Abhi- 
dhamma. The Commentary (MA. ii. 962) 
explains that the Buddha preached this 


sutta for the benefit of devas who could 
not understand the Abhidhamma. 

5 M. iii. 199 ff. 

® J. iv. 481. 

’ J. V. 66. 


Bhadra, or ? Bhagandha-Hat^haka Sutta.— The headman Bhadragaka 

visits the Buddha at Uruvelakappa and asks for a teaching about dukkha. 
The Buddha says he will talk neither of the future nor of the past, but only 
of the present. By means of questioning Bhadragaka, the Buddha makes 
him realize that sorrow and suffering come only through desire. For 
example, he would grieve if anything Tiappened to his friends in Uruvela- 
kappa, or to his son Clrav&sl, or to his wife ; but he would not worry about 
those who were unknown to him and therefore unloved by him.^ 

The Commentary says' that in this sutta vattadukkha (? the sorrow of 
transmigration) is described. 

1 S, iv. 327 f. a SA. iii. 103* 


Bhadrakftra. — Son of Vidhura and eldest brother of Sambliava (the 
Bodhisatta). For details see the Sambhava Jttaka. Bfaadrakara is 
identified with Moggaliftna/ 


1 J. V. 67. 
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Bhadmgaka.— A headman of nruvelakappft and father of CbmHsV See 
Bhadra Sutta. 

1 S. iv. 327. 

Bhadraghata Jfttaka (No. 291). — Once the Bodhisatta was a rich met* 
chant with an only son. He did great good and was bom as SaUia. 
The son squandered all his wealth in drinking and amusements and fell 
into poverty. Sakka took pity on him and gave him the Bhadraghata 
(Wishing Cup), asking him to take care of it. But one day, when the 
son was drunk, he threw the cup into the air and smashed it, thus reducing 
himself once again to misery. 

The story was told in reference to a ne*er-do-well nephew of Anfttha- 
pln^ika. His uncle helped him again and again, but he squandered every- 
thing, and one day Anathapiridika had him turned out of his house. The 
two squanderers were the same.^ 

1 J. ii. 431 f. 

Bhadravanasapd^. — The name given to the grove near the Bodhl- 
tree where the Buddha took his noonday rest after the meal of milk- 
rice provided by Sujat&.^ 

1 SNA. ii. 391. 


Bhadri Theri.— She belonged to a clan of the Sakyans, and left the 
world with PaJ&pati Gotami. While she was meditating, the Buddha 
sent her a ray of glory and she attained arahantship.^ 

1 Thig. VB. 9; ThigA. 13. 

Bhadrdvudha. — One of the sixteen disciples of Bftvari^ who, at his 
request, visited the Buddha.^ He questioned the Buddha as to how a 
man could get over attachment and cross the flood. By grasping after 
nothing in the world, answered the Buddha, for Mftra follows the man 
who clings to things. This question and answer are contained in the 
Bhadrdvadham&pava-puGoha,^ which is explained in the Culla Niddesa.* 
At the end of the discourse, Bhadravudha and his pupils became arahants 
and joined the Order.* 

I SN. V8. 1008. * CNid. 36 f. 

» Ibid,, 1101-4. ' * SNA. ii. 699. 

Bhapa Vagga. — The thirteenth chapter of the Catukka Nipata of the 
AAguttara Nik&ya.^ 

A. ii. 121*33. 
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BIlifft llltta«^TIiere are three terrors that part mother and son; 
a great fire, a great flood, and a raid by robbers. They are also parted 
by old age, disease, and death. The practice of the Noble Eightfold Path 
will avoid these terrors.^ 

1 A. i. 178 f. 


2, Bhaya Sutta. — “ Pear is a name for sense-desires; likewise “ pain,** 
“ disease,** “ blain,** bondage ** and “ bog.’* Impassioned by the 
senses and bound by them, both in this world and in the next, men are 
subject to fear, etc,^ 

I A. iii. 310 f. 

3. Bhaya Sutta.— The same as No. 2, with the addition of “ womb ” 
to the list.^ 

' A. iii. 311. 


4. Bhaya Sutta. — There are four fears: birth, old age, disease, and 
death. ^ 

1 A. il. 121. 

6. Bhaya Sutta. — Four other fears : fire, water, kings, bandits.^ 

1 A. ii. 121. 

6. Bhaya or Bhikkhu Sutta. — In the Ariyan disciple the five kinds of 
guilty dread are allayed ; he is possessed by the four limbs of sotapanna, 
and the Ariyan method is, by him, well seen and penetrated by insight. 

1 S. V. 389. 

Bhayabherava Sutta.— Jftqiusso^i visits the Buddha at Jetavana and 

asks him how it is that young men^who have left the world under him 
should be able to live in solitude, in the depths of the forest, a joyless life. 
The Buddha answers that while yet a Bodhisatta he was assailed by the 
same doubts. Fear comes only to him whose heart is filled with desire 
and longing, and who is restless, witless, and drivelling. But the man who 
is pure, resolute, and free from corruptions of the heart, lives in confidence 
in the forest and develops the jhufuis. The Buddha then describes how 
he passed through these stages of development before becoming the En- 
lightened One.^ This sutta contains an account of the ** threefold lore ” 
{iisso of the Buddha^ and praises of the Sam?ia* (Refuges). 

* See Sp. i. 116, * /6W., 172. 


1 M. 1 16 ff. 
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1. Bhayaslva. — A member of the Moriyarclan in Oeylon, oontemporary 
of SOttUa. His son was Aggabodbl and his nephew King Vailiaiga/ 

^ Cv. x\l 69 f. 

2. Bhayaslva, — A Pacceka Buddha/ 

1 M. iii. 69; ApA. i. 106. 

Bhayoluppala.— A tank in Ceylon, made by Kutakappattasa/ The 
name was later corrupted into Bahuppala/ 

J Mhv. xxxiv. 33. * MT. 628. 

Bharapa. — One of the chief warriors of Dutthag&mapi. He was the 
son of Kumtai of Kappalakandara and was very fleet of foot. At the 
age of ten or twelve he could chase hare and elk, seize them and dash them 
on the ground.^ 

1 Mhv. xxiii. 64 ff. 

Bharandu Sutta. — Records the visit of the Buddha to the hermitage 
of Bharapdukalama {q.v.)} 

1 A. i. 276 ff. 

Bharapduk&l&ma, — A recluse, once a co-disciple of the Buddha in the 
holy life. Once, when the Buddha visited Kapilavatthu and wanted 
lodging for the night, Mah&ilfima suggested that he should go to the hermi- 
tage of Bharapdu. The Buddha acted on this suggestion and spent the 
night there. When Mahanama arrived the next morning, the Buddha 
talked to him about the three kinds of teachers: those who have full 
comprehension of sense-desires only but not of objects of sense or of 
feelings; those who have full comprehension of sense desires and of 
objects of sense ; and those who have comprehension of all three. Would 
their conclusions coincide, or would they differ ? Here Bharapd^ 
chimed in and asked Mahanama to say they would be the same. But 
the Buddha contradicted him, whereupon Bharapdu said they would be 
different; but the Buddha again contradicted him, and even, also, a third 
time. Grieved at being slighted by the Buddha in the presence of MahIU 
nama, an important Sakyan, Bharapdu left Kapilavatthu, never to return/ 

The Commentary explains’ that he had lived in the same hermitage 
as the Buddha, when they were both pupils of Alftrakilama, 

Bharapd^ had the reputation of being able to secure the best and 
choicest alms in the city. 

1 A. i. 876 f. • AA. 1 456. 
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1. Bbanita.— A Bage of old who, as a result of living the holy life, was 
bom in the Brahma-world/ ' 

1 J. vi. 90. 


2. Bharata. — The Bodhisatta bom as the king of Roniva and husband 
of SamuddavlIayS* For his story see the Adltta Jfttaka.^ 

1 J. iii. 470 ff. 


3. Bharata. — A hunter who brought from the Himfilaya the chief of 
a herd of monkeys whose cry was one of the noises mentioned in the 

Atfhasadda Jfttaka (q.o.)} 


1 J. iii. 432. 


4. Bharata Thera. — He was a householder of Campd, and, having heard 
that Sopa Kolivisa had left the world, he, too, with his brother, Nandaka, 
entered the Order, soon afterwards becoming an arahant. Later, he 
helped his more slow-witted brother to obtain insight. 

In the past Bharata gave to Anomadassi Buddha a pair of comfortable 
and very beautiful sandals.^ 

^ Thag. vsfl. 176, 176; ThagA. i. 300 f. 


5. Bharata. — King of the Sovhras in the time of Repu. 
was in Roniva.' 


1 D. ii. 236 f. 


His capital 


6. Bharata. — A king of Benares, belonging to the dynasty of Okk&ka. 
He was the father of Dasaratha (g.c.).' 

1 MT. 130. 

7. Bharata.— A scion of the Mah&sammata-race and son of Sagaradeva. 
He was the father of Ahg^sa.' 

^ Mhv. ii. 4; Dpv. iii. 6. 


Bharatakumftra. — Son of the second queen of Dasaratha and step- 
brother of R&ma and Lakkhapa. For his story see the Dasaratha Jdtaka. 
He is identified with Aoanda.' 

1 J. iv. 124 j0F. 

BhaiattUa*— A village in Ceylon, given by Aggabodhl IV. for his 
maii|fsii|^ce of the Dd^hisiva"padhtaaghara.' 

1 O. xlvi. 12. 
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Bbani* — The name of a king, a country, and its capital. See the 
Bharu Jfttfta and Bharukacfoba, The name of the king and the country 
in the Suppiraka jfttaka {q^v.) are also identical. 

Bharu Jfttaka (No. 213). — Once the Bodhisatta was leader of a band of 
five hundred ascetics in Himavft* One day they came to the city of 
Bharu for salt and vinegar, and took up their residence under a bahyan- 
tree to the north of the city. A similar group remained under a tree 
to the south. Next year, the tree to the south of the city was found 
to have withered away, and the group who had lived there, having arrived 
first, took possession of the other tree, to the north. This led to a dispute 
between the two groups, and they sought the intervention of BharU, king 
of the Bharu country. He decided in favour of one group, but being 
bribed by the other, he changed his mind. Later, the ascetics repented 
of their greed and hastened back to Himava. The gods, angry with the 
king, submerged the whole of Bharu, three hundred leagues in extent, 
under the sea. 

The story was told to Pasenadi, king of Kosala, who took bribes from 
some heretics and gave permission for them to build a centre near 
Jetavana. When the Buddha heard of it, he sent monks to interview 
the king, but the latter refused to receive even the Chief Disciples. The 
Buddha then went himself and dissuaded the king from giving permission 
for an act which would lead to endless dissensions.^ 

^ J. ii. 169 if.; the story is also given Pasenadi built the Rajak&rftma to make 
at SA. iii. 218 f., which says further that amends for his fault. 

1. Btaarukaceha. — A seaport in the country of Bharu.^ Mention is 
made of merchants going by sea from there to Suvappabhfimi,^ Bharu- 
kaccha was the residence of Theri’ and MaUtavamUia 

Thera/ In the Mahaniddesa,® Bharukaccha is mentioned in a list of 
places to which men went for trade. Vljaya lived there for three months 
before sailing for Ceylon.® Bharukaccha is the modern Broach in Kathia- 
war. The people of Bharukaccha are called Bharukacchakft.^ 

^ J. iv. 137. a heavy fall of sand, following on the 

2 E.g.f J. iii. 188. murder of Hudrayana, king of Eoruka. 

^ ThigA. 171. Bharukaccha is, according to this ac- 

^ ThagA. i. 211. count, a corruption of Bhirukacoha 

* MNid. i. 155; see also Mil. 331. (Marsh of Bhini). But Brahmanized 

* Dpy. iz. 26; the Dvy. (586) says tradition ascribes its foundation to the 

the city was founded by Bhiru, one of sage Bh^. It is identical with Baiy- 

the three people who escaped from the j gaza of Ptolemy and the Peiripias of the 
kingdom of Sikha^db parricide ruler ' Erythrean Sea. 

of Sanvira, when this was destroyed hy • ^ DhSA. 305. 



2. MMndOMelM.— A park in Ceylon laid out by BuakkamaUUn I.* 

1 Ct. Ixxix. II. 


Bhamkaeohaka Vatthu.— The stoiy of a monk of Bharukaeeha who 
having (in his dream) lain with a woman, thought he was guilty of a 
p&rSjika offence. But UpUi ruled that he was blameless.^ 

^ Vin. iii. 39; Sp. i. 2B3. 


Bbftllatittlia.— A ianding-place in Ceylon where Abhayaniga once 
lived, ^ 

^ Mhv. xxxvi. 43. 


BhaU&tiya.— King of Benares. See the Bhall&tiya J&taka. 


BhalU^a Jfttaka (No. 504). — The Bodhisatta was once born as 
BhalUtiyap king of Benares. Desirous of eating venison cooked on 
charcoal, he gave the kingdom in charge of his courtiers and went to the 
HimUaya on a hunting expedition. While wandering about near 
GandhamSdanap among pleasant streams and groves, he came aetbsaiwo 
kinjiaras fondly embracing each other and then weeping and wailing most 
pitifully. The king quieted his hounds, laid down his weapons, and ap^ 
proached the kinnaras. In answer to his questions, the female told 
him that one day, while she was picking dowers on the opposite bank for 
a garland for her lover, it grew late and a storm arose. The stream which 
separated the two lovers swelled in flood and they bad to spend the night 
apart from each other. The memory of one night, thus passed in separa- 
tion, had filled them with sorrow for six hundred and ninety-seven years, 
and they still wept whenever they thought of it. 

The story was told in reference to a quarrel between Paseoadi and 
about conjugal rights. They were sulky and refused to look at 
each other. The Buddha visited the*palace and reconciled them. The 
two kinnaras were identified with the king and the queen.^ 

1 J. iv. 487 ff. 

BhalUttakadiyaka Thera«— An arahant. Eighteen kappas ago he was 
an ascetic and, seeing the Buddha AtthadaesI going through the air, in- 
•vited him to his hermitage. There he gave the Buddha a hhtdlSiaha-^ 
fruit/ 

He is probably identical with Vljltaseiia/ 

^ Ap.iL89e. 


«ThagA.i4a6. 
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Btelltofca^vUitoat A monasteiy in Ceylon^ built by 
and lestored by ViJayaMhu 1.* 

1 Cv. xxxviil 47. > lx. 6|. 

1. Bhallika, BhalUya, Bhalluka 11idra.~The younger brother of 
TapassU) their father being a caravan leader of PoUchaiftVitI in Qkkllft/ 
While they were going along with five hundred trading carts, these 
Stopped near the R&Jiyatana-tree where the Buddha was sitting, 
eight weeks after his Enlightenment. When they investigated the cause 
for their carts thus stopping, a deity, their kinsman in a former life (their 
mother according to one account), ‘ pointed out to them the Buddha and 
asked them to give him a meal as he had eaten nothing for seven weeks. 
Not waiting to cook, the merchants gave the Buddha some butter and 
honey in a bowl provided by the Four Regent Gods. At the end of the 
meal the Buddha talked to them. They accepted the Buddha and the 
Dhamma as their Refuge,^ and obtained from the Buddha a few hairs 
a|,an object of worship. Later, when the Buddha was in Rajagaha after 
the preaching of his First Sermon, the merchants visited him and listened 
to his preaching. Tapassu became a sotapanna, and Bhallika entered 
the Ordipr and became an arahant. 

InHhe past, Bhallika had given fruit to a Pacceka Buddha, named 
Sumana. During this life of Sikhi Buddha, he was a brahmin of ArUpavatl, 
and hearing that UJita and Ojita had given the Buddha his first meal, 
he and his friend invited the Buddha to eat at their house, and resolved 
to win a similar distinction for themselves in the future. They were 
herdsmen in the life of Kassapa Buddha, and for many years supplied 
milk-rice to the Buddha and the monks.* 

The Theragatha*^ contains a verse spoken by Bhallika when lUra 
tried to frighten him by assuming a hideous form. 

dt is said* that the hair (eight handfuls) given by the Buddha was 
deposited in a cetiya in Asita&jana and that on fast days blue rays shone 
from the cetiya. 

^ AA. i. 207 calls their buihplace ^ vs. 7. 

Asftafijaua. * AA. i. 208. There is a tradition in 

® AA. i. 207. Ceylon (recorded in the PUji^valipa) that 

^ The Dvevacikaaaram. They thus Tapassu and Bhalluka visited the east 
became the Buddha's first lay disciples; coast of Ceylon and built a oetiya 

A. L 26. I there. An inscription makes a nmilar 

* ThagA. i, 48 f.; AA. i. 207 f.; Vm, record, 
i. 3 ti J. i. 80. Mhv. iii. 303 f. | 

3, BbaUukft. — One of the chief lay patrons of 


> Bn. li 21S. 



BhlAoka. — Nephew of Dlghajailtll,— He received a message from 
B}lra| in consequence of which he landed at Mahttlttlia in Ceylon with 
sixty thousand men, only to find that Elara was dead and had been 
cremated seven days earlier. Bhalluka thereupon marched on Anur&- 
dhapura and pitched his camp at KolamhabSlaka. Du^hagimapl 
marched against him^ and a battle took place the precincts of the 
MaUvihira. Bhalluka shot an arrow at the king, and, believing that it 
had pierced his mouth, set up a great shout, but Phussadeva, who was 
seated on Ka^fula immediately behind the king, shot at Bhalluka, who 
thereupon fell dead prostrate at the feet of the king.^ 

I Mhv. XXV. 77 ff. 


1. Bhava Sutta.— A discussion between S&riputta and Jambi^h&daka 

on “ becoming.”^ 


^ S. iv. 258. 


2. Bhava Sutta. — On the three kinds of hham — in the Mma- world, 
the mpa- world, and the ampa- world. ‘ 

I S. V. 56. 

3. Bhava Sutta. — There are three kinds of hhava: kama^ rilpa, and 
arupa ; these can be given up by training in further virtue, further thought, 
and further insight.^ 

^ A. iii. 444. 

4. Bhava Sutta. — ^Ananda asks the Buddha to what extent there is 
“ becoming.” There will be “ becoming ” as long as there are worlds of 
sense, of form, and of formlessness; action is the field, consciousness the 
seed, and craving the moisture which bring about rebirth in these worlds/ 

1 A. i. 223 f. 

Bhavagga. — The name given to the highest point of existence (among 
the gods),^ but, more often, to the highest point in the universe as opposed 
to Avlc^ the lowest.' 

^ g.0f., Vibh. 426; Mil. 132. 2 J. iv. 182; J. vi. 354; Mil. 336. 

Bhavanimmita. — Fifty-seven kappas ago there were four kings of this 
name, previous births of Ftaalakaddyaka The^/ vl Santanimika. 

1 Ap. i. 174. 

Bhavanetti Sutta* — The Buddha tells BSdlia that that which leads to 
rebirth is lust for the body, for feelings, etc.' 

1 s. ill leo. 
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1. Bbftgineyya SaAgbarakkhlta ni6ra.-^He was the nephew of the 
Elder SaAgharakkhitay hei^ce his name. Once, at a certain monastery 
he was given two sets of robes, and immediately put away the better set 
to be given as a present to his uncle and teacher. At the end of the 
rains, he went to the monastery of Iiis uncle, and, having waited upon him, 
offered his gift. But his uncle refused it jin spite of the youth’s repeated 
request. Thereupon the nephew became sulky, and while fanning the 
Elder, started to think what he could do if he become a layman. Ho 
would sell his robe, buy a she-goat, get rich thereby, marry, and have a son. 
While taking the child out for a walk, he would ask to be allowed to carry 
him, his wife would refuse and carry him herself. Then she would drop 
the child and her husband would hit her. So thinking, in his absent- 
mindedness, the youth hit the Elder with tlie fan. The Elder read his 
thoughts and rebuked him. The youth then started to run away, but 
the monks caught him and brought him before the Buddha. The Buddha 
preached to him on the diffiGulty of keeping the mind in check. At the 
imd eJ the sermon the youth became a sotiipanna.^ 

i DhA. i. 300 ff. 

2. BU^fineyya SaAgharakkhita. — A novice who ate hot food and burnt 
his tongue. His teacher warned him against such lack of restraint, and 
the novice, develoi)ing insight on that topic, became an arahant.^ 

^ Vsm., p. 45. 

3. Bb&gineyya Saffgharakkhita.— A monk who lived in the Ko|ageru* 

kapSsfida during his illness. His cell could accommodate just one bed, 
yet the devas of two deva-worlds, led by Sakka, were present there to 
wait upon him.^ 

1 MT. 552. 

4. Bl^ineyya-Upali.--See Upali (2). 

1. Bhigirathi.— A name for the Ganges.^ The river was so called 
'because the sage Bhagiratha filled up the ocean with the Ganges whom 
he made his daughter.® It may also be the name of a separate river 
flowing from the Himfilaya and forming one of the chief sources of the 
Ganges. The river flowed past Haipsavati.® v,l, Bbagiraslf Bhagifathl* 

1 E.g„ J. V. 93, 255; Ap. u. 436. 

» MiMbh&rafa, iu. 107, 9961; v. 178, 7096. » ip.y., Ap. i. 51; ii. 343. 

2. ilnigbattal.— A channel, branching off from the Anotatli^vipl in 
Cey}on, and forming part of the irrigation scheme of ParakkamabUia 1*^ 

1 Cv. Ixxix. 49. 
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BU^undiiaka Thm .—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago ke 
was a potter of Bandbnmatl and supplied pots to the monks. Fifty- 
tbree Imppas ago he was a king named AntmteJUL^ 

1 Ap. i 218. 

Bhttaragima.— A tillage in .Ceylon, residence of Mggfi Theri.' 

1 AA. li. 654; MA. i. 646. 


BhAUSntta . — It is not easy to find one who has not been a brother in 
the long faring of samsara} 

' R n. 189. 


Bhith-Bh&tlya.— King of Magadha, father of Bimblsara.^ 

' Dpv. iii. 62 f.; MT. 187. 


Bhfttlk&tlssa.— Son of Mahallaniga and king of Ceylon for twen^ 
four years (203-227 a.o.). He built a wall round the Mab&vitaAra. 
erected the Gavaratissa and Bhfitikatlssa-vih&ras and built the Mujrtirtapl 
tank, and also built an uposalha-hall in the Thupfirhma. lie was 
succeeded by his younger brother, Kapifthakatissa.* 

' Mhv. xxxvi. 1 fF.; Dpv. xxii. 18, 20, 30, 31. 

Bhitlkatissa-vihfira.— A vihara built by Bhatikatissa (q.v,). 

BUtlk&bhaya.--A]8o called BliStlka or Bhfitiya. Son of Kuteka^pa- 
tlssa and king of Ceylon for twenty-eight years (38-66 a.c.). He was 
called Bhatika or Bhatiya because he was the elder brother of MaU- 
dftthika Mahan&ga. He was very pious, and once had the whole of tlie 
Mah&-Thupa covered with sandalwood paste in which were embedded 
sweet-smelling flowers. On another occasion he covered the whole 
thiipa with flowers and sprinkled them with water drawn by machines 
from the Abhaya-V&pi. He made a plaster covering for the HaU-ThdlA^ 
into which were mixed many cartloads of pearls. A net of coral was 
made and thrown over the cetiya, and in its meshes were fastened 
lotus-flowers of gold, as large as waggon-wheels. One day the king 
heard the sound of the chanting of arahants in the relic-chamber of the 
Maha-Thupa, and he lay down resolving not to rise nntil he had seen them,^ 
The theras made a door by which he could enter, and, having seen the 
glories of the chamber, he described them for the benefit of the 
making figures in illustration of his descriptions. Bhatikablhyi^^did 
many other works of merit, held Veliklia-feBtivals, organised ofieringB 
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for the BodlU-tree, and showed great hospitality to the monks at various 
places. He was succeeded by his brother Mahiditbfta"Mahfaig»>^ 

Bhatikabhaya once heard of a skilful judgment being given by AUd* 
dhaminlka-Oodha Thera and laid down a rule that all disputes should 
be taken to the Elder for settlement.' On another occasion he appointed 
a brahmin minister, named DighaUrilgapa, to Settle a controversy 
between the monks of Abhayaglri and those of the Hahivlhiia*' He 
had a (j^ueen called Sftmadev! who was the daughter of a cattle-butcher. 
A large number of cattle-butchers were once brought before the king, 
but as they were unable to pay the fine demanded, he appointed them as 
scavengers in the palace. One of them had a beautiful daughter, and 
the king fell in love with her and married her. Owing to her, her 
kinsmen, too, lived in happiness.^ 

Bhatik&bhaya once heard a Sutta' in which the Buddha had declared 
that, of all perfumes, that of jasmine was the strongest. In order to 
''test this the king filled a room with the four kinds of perfume and then 
{Akoed in it handfuls of various flowers, including jasmine. He then 
left the room and shut the door, ^ter a while he entered again, and 
the first -i^ent which greated him was that of jasmine. Convinced of 
the truth of the Buddha’s statement, he fell prostrate and worshipped 
him.' It% said^ that the king once asked a reciter to tell him of an 
auspicious stanza (Jayamangala) connected with all the Three Jewels. 
After thinking for a while, he recited the stanza beginning diva tapati 
ddioeo, ratti dbhdti candimd,^ At the end of the first pdia, the reciter 
saluted the setting sun, at the end of the second the rising moon, at the 
end of the third the Sangha, and at the end of the stanza he stretched 
his hands upwards in salutation of the llah& Thfips. The king asked 
h^ to hold his hands there and placed in them one thousand pieces. 

For details see Mhv. xxxiv. 38 ff.; * VibhA. 440. * SeeA. v. 21f. 

MT. 663 ^ • AA. ii. 819. 

* Sp. ii. 307. ’ SA. ii. 180. 

^ /6id., iii. 683. ® S. ii. 284. 

BUtlyavafUm^villira. — A monastery in Ceylon. A monk of the 
monastery, who once went to worship at the MaU Thfipa, saw there 
some devat&s also worshipping; they had been born in heaven as a 
result of having participated in the building of the thupa.^ In the 
^time of DoffhagSmaQl^ the chief incumbent of the vih&ra was irfalliOlga,' 
1 lf2iT.xzz.46f. SET. 606. 

BiUn Vanik— The thiid chapter of the Kh a n d h a Sawntta.^ 

1 S.)il.a6-SS. 
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BUni Battet-^The burden is the five upad&nakkhandhoi, the burden- 
beater is the person {puggah), the taking up of the burden is the lust 
that leads to rebirth, the laying down of the burden is passionless ceasing 
of craving/ 

> S. iii 26 f. 

Bhirata. — A title by which Pafieftia, king of Uttarapafto&la, is ad- 
dressed in the Sattigumba J&taka*; also the king of Benares, in the 
SaAkhapUa J&taka,' and Manoja, king of Benares, in the Sona-Nanda 

Jfttaka.’ The scholiast explains* the word by “ ratthabhdradhantayaJ' 

1 J. iv. 436. I » Ibid,, 317, 326. 

a J. V. 170. ^ Ibid., 317. 

Bh&ratayuddha. — Evidently refers 1o the story of the Mahabharata. 
It is reclconed among the sinful topics of conversation.^ 

1 E.g., VibhA. 490. 

1. Bh&radvftja. — One of the two chief disciples of Kassapa Buddha.^ 

- W. i. 43; Bu. XXV. 39; SNA. i. 293. 

2. Bharadv&Ja Thera.— He belonged to the Bh&radvajagotta and was 
a brahmin of Rajagaha. lie sent his son Kaphadinna to Takkasilft, 

to study under a certain teacher, but, on the way there, the boy met a 
Thera, entered the Order, and became an arahant. Bharadvaja, too, 
heard the Buddha preach at Veluvana^ became a monk, and attained 
arahantship. Later, when KaijJiadinna visited the Buddha at Rajagaha, 
he met his father and learnt from him of his attainments. 

Thirty-one kappas ago, Bharadvaja met the Pacceka Buddha Sumana 
and gave him a ?ja?/iAara-fruit.* He is, perhaps, identical with vsi- 
kftraphalad&yaka of the Apadana.* 

^ Thag. vBs. 177-8; ThagA. i. 302 f. | verses are given under BhaUiya (ThagA* 

* Ap. ii. 416; but the same Apadana j i. 49). 

3. BUradvdja Thera. — He was the eldest of a clan of Bhdradvdjas 
living in Rftjagaha and his wife was a Dhanafljftni brahminee. The 
wife was a devout follower of the Buddha, and constantly sang the 
praises of the Buddha, of his teachings, and of the Order. Annoyed at 
this, Bharadvaja went to the Buddha and asked a question. He was 
BO pleased with the answer that he joined the Order and not long after 
became an arahant,* several of his brothers following his enampte. 
(See No, 6, below.) 

1 s. i. laof. 
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4. Bbindvlja.— A j*oaag btahmin, pupil of TlrakUia. A duoussion 
between him and Vise||ha led to the preaching of the TsvIJjlt Svtti (^.v . )/ 
and also the V&se);^ Sntto {q.v.)* Bharadvfija latex became the 
Buddha’s follower.* The AggaftfU Stttts was preached to him mid to 
Yase^ha when they were undergoing the probationary period prior 
to their becoming fully ordained monks.* Buddhaghosa says* that they 
accepted the Buddha as their teacher at the conclusion of the YSsef^ 
Sutta and entered the Order at the end of the Tevijia Sutta. Later, 
while meditating on the teachings of the Aggahna Sutta, they became 
arahants.* According to Buddhaghosa,' Bh&radvaja belonged to a 
noble family worth forty-five crores. 

‘ D. i. 236. I ‘ D. iii. 80. 

> SN., p. 116 ff.; li. ii. 197 f. *DA.iu.860. 

> D. I 262; SN., p. 123. • Ibid., 872. Ibid., 860. 


5. Bhftradvija. — The name of a brahmin clan; about twenty in- 
dividuals belonging to this clan are mentioned in the Pitokas. In one 
family, living at R&Jagaha, the eldest was married to a DhansfiJ&nl brah- 
minee and later became an arahant. (See above. No. 3.) His brothers, 
Akkosaka-BhiradvSja, Asurindaka-Bhiradvija, BUadgika-BbSradvdJa 
and Safig&rava*Bharadv&]a, followed him.' Several other Bharadvajas 
living in S&vatthl visited the Buddha there, and joined the Order and 
became arahants; viz., Ahlquaka-Bhfiradvfija, JatA-° and Sliddhlka-; 
Aggika-° joined the Order at Ve]uvana, Suiidarika-° on the banks of the 
Sundarlki, and BahudlutIka-° in a forest tract in Kosala. Kasi-Bhfitadvdp- 
Ja, Katthahfira-° and Havakammakl-° became lay disciples.* The Elder 
Fl^dola (q.v.) also belonged to the Bharadvajagotta ; so did Kftpa^hlka.* 
The g^tta was evidently considered to be very ancient. Mention is 
made in the books of a Bhdiadvija-isl among the authors of the runes 
of the brahma^as.* The KdltAgabodU Jfttaka {q.v.) speaks of a KfiliA- 
labhiiadvfija brahmin, while the brahmin carpenter in the Phandana 
lUaka [q.v.) belongs to the same clan. The purohita SneUata, of 
Dhanafija^ Koiavya (in the Sambhaya Jataka, q.v.), is a Bhatadvija, as 
also Jfijaka of the Vessantara Jdtaka (q.v.). In a Vinaya passage* the 
BhSradv&jagotta is mentioned together with the Kosiya as a low clan 
(hifiagotta). 


^ S. i. 160 ff.; SA. i. 176 ff.; MA. ii. 

806 . 

* Vm partioalsn of the names men- 
tioned hetOrSee «.«. 


* M. ii. 160 f. 

* Ejg.. D. i. 242; H. il 160, 200; 
A. iii. 224; iv. 61, etc. 

* Vin. iv. 6; bat see DA. iiL 860. 
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6. BUnUhiJ».->A brahmin of the niindviJ»*gottB living at Bto- 
fniMWlilllMmBB The Buddha once sta 7 ed thera and alept on a mat 
in hia fire-hut, and there he met the PwrIbMJalU lUgandlya.* 

1 M. L 801 ff. 

7. Bhfiradvfija. — A yakkha chief to whom diaciplea of the Buddha 
ahould make appeal in time of need.^ 

1 D. lii. 204. 

S. Bhfindvftja. — A Pacceka Buddha/ 

1 M. m. 70. 

Bhliadvila Sutta —Udena visits Pt^^ola^BhbadvftJa at the OhoslUrtma 

and asks how it is that young men in their prime should leave the world 
and yet live to the full the righteous life. Pindola answers that these 
young men regard all women as mothers, sisters, or daughters. They 
regard th^ body as full of manifold impurities, and abide watchful over 
the doors of the senses. Udena is pleased with the explanation and 
accepts the Buddha’s teaching.^ 

1 S. iv. no f. 

Bh&vasettbl. — A previous birth of Bijaka (2).^ 

i J. vj, 228. 

1. Bhftv&na Sutta.— A monk may wish to be free from the daavaa 
and from attachment, but his wish will be fruitless unless he develops 
the four satipatthdnasy the four sammappadhams, the four iddhipadas, 
the five itidriyas, the five powers, the seven bojjhangas, and the Eightfold 
Noble Path. Without these he resembles one who waits for eggs to 
hatch out when there is no hen. But if the monk develops thes% quali- 
ties he will wear away the dsavasy etc., and be aware that th^jP&ie worn 
away, like a carpenter who knows when the handle of his adze is worn 
away; all these things will weaken and rot away like a ship out of thf 
water all the winter, exposed to wind and rain.^ 

1 A. iv. 126 f. 

2. BhivanA Sntta.— The four saiipauh&msy if cultivated, conduo# 
to the state in which no further and no hither shore exist.^ 

I S. V. 180. 

& Blttvanft Sntta. — The cultivation of the four BaUpotihams oonsi|l^ 
in contemplation of body, feelings, mind, and mind states.^ 

1 S. V. 182. 
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**4. Bbtvaili psyohic {idihi-) power, its b«sis, its cultiva* 

tioBi axid the practice which leads to its cultivation.^ 

1 S. V. 276. 

1. BUvltatta«. — Ono of the two chief disciples of Bofltlia.^ 

He was the purohita in Sumana*s city of birth, and was one of those to 
whom Sumana preached his first sermon.^ 

1 J. i. 34; Bu. v. 26. » BuA. 126. 

2. BhAvitatta. — A king who heard Padama Buddha preach, and became 
a monk with a retinue of one hundred thousand crores.^ 

1 BoA. 148. 

3. Bh&vltatta. — The name of two Pacceka Buddhas.^ 

1 M. ui. 69. 

Bhikkhaka Sutta. — A mendicant brahmin of Sftvatthi asks the Buddha 
if there be any difference between the Buddha and himself, they both 
being mendicants. Mere mendicancy does not make a “ bhikkhu,** 
answers the Buddha; the true bhikJchu is he who has cast out all 
wickedness.^ 

' S. i. 182. 

Bhikkhad&yaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
gave a spoonful of food to Siddhattha Buddha. Eighty-seven kappas 
ago he was king seven times under the name of Mahfire^u.^ He is 
probably identical with Godhlka Thera.® 

1 Ap. i. 140, * ThagA. i. 124. 

BhUa4|gUiyi.---See Bhikkhud&si. 

Bhikkh&d&yaka. — Once a man of jRfiJagaha had ju.st sat down to eat 
Ivhen he saw a monk, who had travelled far, standing outside his 
house. He emptied his food into the monk’s bowl. When he died he 
was reborn in T&vatiqisa in a golden palace twelve yojanas in height.® 

> Vv. vi. 6; VvA. 292 f. 

1. Blilkldi8dftylk&. — A woman of UttaramadhurA. The Buddha 
visited that city for her special benefit. Seeing him as she was returning 
liiom her bath, she invited him to her house and gave him a meal. She 
died soon after and was reborn in TAvAtlipsai where Mog g a l l Ao a saw her 
and leamt her story ,® 


I Vv. ii. 10; VvA. 118 L 
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2. BliikkhSiUyM.— A similar story of a woman of Rijagaha who gave 
alms to an arahant monk and was reborn in Tftvatiqisa.^ 

1 Vv.ii. 11; VvA. 119 f. 

Bhlkkh&parampara J&taka (No. 496).— Once Brahmadatta, king of 
Benares, travelled about his kingdom in disguise seeking for some one 
who would tell him of a fault possessed by him. One day, in a frontier 
village, a very rich landowner saw him, and, pleased with his appearance, 
brought him a very luxurious meal. The king took the food and passed 
it to his chaplain; the latter gave it to an ascetic who happened to be by. 
The ascetic placed it in the bowl of a Pacceka Buddha sitting near them. 
The Pacceka Buddha proceeded, without a word, to eat the meal. The 
landowner was astonished and asked them the reason for their action, and, 
on learning that each one was progressively greater in virtue than the 
king, he rejoiced greatly. 

The story was told in reference to a landowner of Savatthi, a devout 
follower of the Buddha. Being anxious to honour the Dhamma also, 
he consulted the Buddha, and, acting on his advice, invited Ananda to 
his house and gave him choice food and three costly robes. Ananda 
took them and offered them to Sariputta, who, in his turn, made a gift of 
them to the Buddha, 

Ananda was the king of the story, Saripiitta the chaplain, while the 
ascetic was Ihe Bodhisatta ^ 

A J. iv. 309 ff. 

1. Bhlkkhu Vagga.— The seventh section of the MaJJhima Nikfiya, 

containing siittas 61-70. 

2. Bhikkhu Vagga. — Tin* twenty-iifth section of the Dhammapada. 

Bhlkkhu Vlbhahga. — The first division of the Sutta Vibhafiga of the 
Vinaya Pi^aka. It is also called the Mahfi VibhaAga. 

Bhikkhu Saqiyutta. — The twenty-first section of the Samyutta Nikaya.f 

1 S, ii. 273-86. 

1. Bhlkkhu Sutta. — Gains, favours and flattery are a danger even to 
an arahant unless the freedom of his will is unshakable.^ 

» S. ii. 238. 

2. Bhikkhu Sutta.— Once Moggallana and Lnlrkha^R saw a bhikkhu, 
born as a pota, going through the air, his body, robes, etc., on fire. He 
had been a sinful monk in the time of Kassapa Buddha.^ 

1 S. ii. 260. 
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3. Bhlkkhtt Suita. — A monk asks for a teaching in brief and the Buddha 
tells him that that for which a monk has bias, by that is he reckoned 
(i.e., he has to give up all bias). The monk dwells in solitude, reflecting 
on this, and becomes an arahant.^ 

1 S. iii. 34 f. 

4. Bhlkkliu Suita. — Ignorance consists in ignorance of the nature of 
the body, its arising, its cessation and the way thereto; wisdom is 
wisdom with regard to these things. The same with the other khandhas.^ 

1 S. iii. 102 f. 

5. Bhlkkhu Suita. — The Buddha agrees with a group of monks that if 
when questioned by other sectarians as to the object of their holiness, 
they answer that it is the full knowledge of dukkha, their answer is right ; 
he proceeds to tell them what should be their answer if questioned as to 
what is dukkha} 

1 S. iv. 50 f. 

6. Bhikkhu Suita. — The Buddha tells a monk about feelings, their 
arising and cause, their cessation and the way thereto, etc.^ 

j S. iv. 232. 

7. Bhikkhu Suita. — A monk asks for a teaching in brief, and the 
Buddha tells him that he must have truly pure virtue and straight view. 
Standing on sure virtue, he should cultivate the four satipatthdms; thus 
will he reach his goal. The monk follows this teaching and becomes an 
arahant.^ 

I S. V. 142 f. 


8. Bhikku Sutta. — It is by cultivating the four iddhipadas that a monk 
destroys the dmiw} 


S. V. 284. 


9. Bhikkhu Sutta.— See Bhaya Sutta (6). 

10. Bhikkhu Sutta.— The Buddha tells the monks at Oi]]hakil(a of 
seven things, the maintenance of which among the monks will conduce 
to their progress and save them from desire.^ 

1 A. iv. 216. 

Ih Bhikkhu Sutta.— See also Bhlkkhfl Sutta. 

Jj^htkkhwflMkSi BhikkhadSyik&.— The fourth of the seven daughters 
of KijUi king of Benares, in the time of Kassaiia Buddha. ^Bhe lived in 
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^likey for tvoaty thousand years and erected a building for the use of 
the idottks. She was a previous birth pf Bhaddl 
^ Ap. iL 561 ; ThigA« 104} J. 461, however, says she wae Gotamft (Pftjiptttl Gotaml). 

1. ** Bhltthiinl ” Sutta. — In the Buddha’s method of explaining 
Dhamma, there feelings are divided into various categories of 2, 3, 5, 
6, 18, 30, 108, etc/ 

1 S. iv. 228. 

2. ** Bhikkhunft ” Sutta.— Same as Bhlkkhu Sutta (6). 

BhikkhUfl. — The third of the seven daughters of Klki (q v.), king of 
Benares. She was a previous birth of PatSc&rS.^ 

' E,g.f Ap. ii. 646, 561; ThigA. 114; | given as a common noun. I am inclined 
but See J. vi. 481, where bhikkhuni is to think that this latter reading is wrong. 

Bhlkkkuij^ Vibhafiga. — The second section of the Sutta VibhaAga of the 
Vinaya Pitaka, also called Gula-VlbhaAga. 

Bhikkhuni Saqiyutta.— TIk^ hfth section of the Saipyutta Nik&ya.^ 

1 S. i. 128-36. 

1. Bhlkkhuf! Sutta. — The same as Bhlkkhu Sutta (2), substituting 
“ nun” for “ monk.”' 

1 S. ii. 261. 


2. BhikkUQl Sutta. — Once a nun, being enamoured of Ananda, sent a 
message asking him to visit her, saying that she was ill. Ananda came 
and preached to her on the body, how food should be taken only to 
sustain it, how craving for food should be abandoned together with pride 
and desire for sexual relations. The nun was overcome with shame at 
her intended deception and, falling at Ananda’s feet, begged his forgive- 
ness. 

1 A. ii. 144 f. 

Bhlkkhupl-khandhaka;— The tenth section of the CuUa Vagga of the 
Vinaya Pitaka. 

BhikkhuiplvSsaka Sutta* — Ananda visits a settlement of nuns at 
SSvatthi and is told that the nuns who have cultivated the four saHpatfM- 
tias have attained to greater excellence of comprehension than before. 
Ananda says that is how it should be. Later, he visits the Buddha illd 
reports to id^ the incident. The Buddha tells him how to develop the 
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9aiipatthSms Md of the advantages lesidting The etttta 

ends with an exhortation to earnestness and diligence. There ate 
of places suitable for meditation, one should not therefoxe%e temies with 
regard to this.‘ 

I S. V. 154 f. 

BhikkhjipfttlmoUEh^ Anumhaa Suite. 

1. Bhikkhu Suite.— A monk who knows decay and death, birth, 
becoming, grasping, craving, etc., their arising, their cessation and the 
way thereto — such a monk stands knocking at the door of Deathlessness.^ 

' S. ii, 4S. 

2. Bhakkli& Suite. — Whatever monks have destroyed the asavas by 
personal knowledge and insight, have done so by cultivating and develop- 
ing the four iddhipddas. It is the same for the past, present and future.* 

» 8. V. 257. 


3. Bhlkkhfi Suite. — The Buddha explains to a group of monks psychic 
power and its cultivation.* 

I 8. V. 287. 

4. BhuhkhS Suite. — The Buddha tells a group of monks about the 
seven hojjhafigas and their cultivation.* 

i 8. V. 334 f. 

5. Bhikkhu or Suddhika Suita. — Four conditions, the possession of 
which makes of a disciple a soidpanm} 

1 8. V. 403. 

BhinnUavanag&ma. — A village in Roha^a, mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of Parakkamab&hu I.* 

^ Cy. Ixxv. 97. 

Bhbmomdlpa. — A monastery in Ceylon built by Aggabodhi I, for the 
Elder (probably Ditbftslva) who was living in the HahSpaiivefa. The 
revenue from VattSUnpitfbl was given for its maintenance.* 

^ C3v. xliL 26. # 

Bhtyya. ^One of the chief lay patrons of Fadunia Buddba.* 

i Bu. ix. 23. 
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BkijffUa — One of the two chief disciples of KoQflgMmuia 

Bnddba/ He was a royal prince, and the Buddha preached to him and 
to his companion, Uttara, together with their thirty thousand followers, 

at Sondaiavatl.* 

^ J. i. 43; Bu. xxiv. 22; D. ii. 5, etc. > BuA. 215. 

Bhlma. — The name of a celestial musician or a musical instrument.^ 

1 VvA. 93, 96, 211, 372. 

Bhiruka Jfttaka.— See Paftcagam J&taka. 

Bhinivftlia-Vih&ra. — A monastery in Ceylon built by Dhfttusena.^ 

^ Cv. xxxviii. 50. 

Blllsa. — A king of three kappas ago, a previous birth of Bhis&lliva- 
dftyaka. ^ 

' Ap. i. 120. 

Bhisa J&taka (No. 488). — Once the Bodhisatta was born into a 
family which had eighty crores. He was called Mah& Kaficana and had 
six younger brothers (the eldest of them being Upakaftcana) and a sister, 
Kaficanadevl. None of them would marry, and, on the death of their 
parents, they distributed their wealth, and, together with a servant man 
and maid, they went into the Hlmftlaya and became ascetics, gathering 
wild fruits for food. Later, they agreed that Maha Kancana, KaEca- 
nadevi and the maid should be spared the task of collecting fruit and 
that the others should do this in turn. Each day the fruits collected 
were divided into lots and the gong was sounded. The ascetics would 
then come one by one and take each his or her share. By the glory of 
thaii: virtues, Sakka’s throne trembled. In order to test them, for three 
days in succession he caused Maha Eancana’s share to disappear. On 
the third day, Maha Kancana summoned the others and asked the reason 
for this. Each protested his innocence and swore an oath that heavy 
curses should, attend them if any were guilty of stealing so much as a 
lotus-stalk (hftfso). In each case punishment was to be that in their 
next birth they should have lands, possessions and other encumbrances — 
which, from an ascetic’s point of view, would be a grievous thing. At 
this gathering were also present the chief deity of the forest, an elephant 
escaped from a stake, a monkey who had once belonged to a gnake^ 
charmer, and Sakka, who remained invisible. At the end of tlbir 
protestations of innocence, Sakka inquired of Maha Kancana why t£ey 
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all so dreaded potoessions; on hearing the explanation, he was greatly 
moved and asked pardon of the ascetics for his trick. 

The story was related in the same circumstances as the KiM liteka 
(g.v.). 

Sflriputta, MoggaDina, Puppa, Kassapa^ Aminiddiia and Anaoda were 
the Bodhisatta’s brothers, Uppalavappi the sister, KhuJJuttari the maid, 
Citta-gahapati the servant, Sfitfigiri the forest deity, PiiOflyjra the ele- 
phant, Madhuvftsettha the monkey and KUndiyi, Bakka.^ 

The Bhlsacariy& is included in the Cariyi-Pltaka,'^ and the story is also 
found in the Jatakamala.* 

1 J. iv. 304-14. ^ Hi. 4. * No. 19. 

1. Bhisadftyaka Thera« — An arahant. In the past, while gathering 
lotus-stalks for food, he saw Padamuttara Buddha travelling through the 
air and asked him to accept some stalks. The Buddha did so. Soon 
after, the man was struck by lightning and reborn in Tuslta.^ 

He is probably identical with Bhaddajl Tbera.^ 

I Ap. ii. 420 f. 2 ThagA. i. 286. 

2. Bhisad&yaka Thera. — An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he was 
an elephant, and seeing Vessabhti Buddha in the forest, he gave him 
lotus-stalks to eat. Thirteen kappas ago he was born sixteen times as 
king under the name of Samodh&na.^ 

1 Ap. i. 114. 

Bhlsapuppha Jdtaka (No. 392). — The Bodhisatta was born once as an 
ascetic, and one day a goddess, having seen him smell a lotus in bloom, 
upbraided him, telling him he was a thief to smell a lotus which did not 
belong to him. Near by was a man digging up lotus plants for their 
fibres, but to him the goddess said nothing. When questioned, her 
answer was that in a man like the Bodhisatta, seeking for purity, a sin 
even as large as a hair-tip showed like a dark cloud in the sky. The 
Bodhisatta, greatly impressed, thanked her. 

The goddess is identified with UppalavaQpfi. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who was upbraided by a 
deity in a forest tract in Kosala for smelling a lotus. In great agitation, 
he went and consulted the Buddha, who told him the above story.^ 

1 J. iv. 307 ff. 

BbtaamulUadCyaka Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he 
met Phussa Buddha alone in the forest and gave him lotus-stalks and 
petals.^ 


1 Ap. L 266 f. 
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MiMlBvidlindn Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
gave some lotus-stalks and water to Vlpasri Budito. Three kappas ago 
be was a king named Bhlsa.^ 

1 Ap. i. 120. 

Bhita Sutta, — The Buddha, in answer to a deva’s question, says^that if 
a man be pure in word, deed and thought, has faith, and is generous, he 
need not fear life in another world.^ 

1 S. i. 42. 

Bhlma. — A sage of'*old who possessed the five abhiMd and great iddhi- 
powers. The Bodhisatta, at that time, was a learned brahmin, tad, 
having met Bhlma, said that he was a sensualist (kdimhhogl)^ and his 
disciples agreed with him. It was for this reason the Buddha and five 
hundred |monks suffered calumny at the hands of Sundarikfi.^ 

1 Ap. i. 299; UdA. 264. 

Bhlmatittha-vih&ra, — A monastery m the Paftcayojana district of 
Ceylon (the modern Bentota). In the time of Parakkamabahu II. a 
tooth of HahS Kassapa was enshrined in the vihara, and the king visited 
the vihSra and held a three days’ festival in honour of thqj„jrelic.' 

Kittintoiafika laid out a garden of fruit trees in the vihara-prccincfs, 
and later Devappatir&ja^ minister of Parakkamabahu II., laid out, on 
the king’s orders, a great grove of cocopalm, a yojam broad, from the 
vihara up to KUanadlUttha.* 

^ Ov. li^xxv. 81, 2 IxxxvL 10, 40, 44, 

1. Bhlmaiatba. — One of the vassal kings of DapfakI who sinned against 
Klsavaeolm. When Dapd&k! and his kingdom were destroyed, KUlAga^ 
Aftliaka and Bbimaratha, in the company of Sakka, sought Sarabhaftga. 
SarabhaAga preached to them and they became free from sensuality/ 

» J, V. 136, 137, 149. 

2. Bhlmaratha. — A king and a city of the same name. SUdbatOia 
Buddha preached to the king, and ninety crores of beings understood the 
Truth/ 

^ Bii. xvii, 4; BuA. 186. 

3. Mlbnaiatha. — ^A king of seventy-seven kappas ago, a previous 
hm of HrlvaMha (KUkl 9 tpiii#i^ Tbeia.^ 

^ Ap. IlMgA. 1 107. 



miftgfc prince of Aluipiufa> bother of IBoiONHMMtiA 
He came to Ceylon and VlJayaUhn L gave him aoitable mainteiwice^^ 

* o. )ix. 46. 

1. Bhlmasena.— A weaver; see the |BiIinaseiia Jttaka. 

2. Bhlmasena. — One of the five PftQdAvaSi sons of King Pa^du; he was 
the husband of KaQhfi (q.v.).^ 

1 J. V. 424, 426. 

Bhlmasena Jitaka (No. 80). — The Bodhisatta was once a very skilful 
archer, educated at Takkasiia and famed as CuUa-Dhannggalia. He 
was a crooked little dwarf and, lest he should be refused employment 
on account of his size, he persuaded a tall, well-built weaver, called 
Bhimasena^ to be his stalking-horse. Bhlmasena went with him to the 
king of Benares and obtained the post of royal archer. Once, the 
kingdom was attacked by a tiger and Bhlmasena was sent to kill it. 
Following the advice of the Bodhisatta » he went with a large band of 
country men, and when the tiger was sighted he waited in a thicket and 
lay flat on his face. When he knew that the tiger had been killed, he 
came out of the thicket trailing a creeper in his hand and blamed the 
people, saying that he had meant to lead the tiger like an ox to the king 
and had gone into the wood to find a creeper for that purpose. “ Who 
has killed the tiger and spoilt all my plans ?” he asked. 1 will report 
all of you to the king.” The terrified people bribed him heavily and 
said no word as to who had killed the tiger. The king, believing that 
Bhlmasena himself had killed it, rewarded him handsomely. The same 
thing happened with a buffalo. Bhlmasena grew rich and began to 
neglect the Bodhisatta. Soon after, a hostile king marched on Benares. 
Bhlmasena went with a large army riding on an elephant, the Bodhisatta 
behind him, but at the sight of the battlefield Bhlmasena was so terrified 
that he fouled the elephant’s back. The Bodhisatta taunted him and 
sent him home, while he himself captured the enemy king and brought 
him to the king of Benares, who showed him all honour* 

The story was related in reference to a monk who, although of low 
fj^mily, used to boast of that family’s greatness. The truth was dia^ 
covered and his pretensions exposed. He is identified with Bkboasena*^ 

1 J. L 356-0. 

BiWjgkB,— A teee with ftagraat wood, fooiid only in 

‘ Vt4. 1« 
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Bknlwlkgadvftn.— One of the gates of Pulstthippuis.* 

‘ Cv. Ixxiii. 162. 

Bbafijatl. — Wife of Vessava^a and a devout follower of the Buddha. 
Once, when Sakka went to see the Buddha at the SalalSgira, he found 
the Buddha engaged in meditation, Bhuhjati waiting on him and wor- 
shipping him with clasped hands. Sakka asked her to salute the Buddha 
in his name when he should awake from his meditation.^ Buddhaghosa 
adds* that Bhunjati had reached the second Fruit of the Path and found 
no pleasure in the luxuries of heaven. 

1 1). ii. 270 f. 2 ])A. iii. 705. 

Bkuminaja. — One of the Chabbaggiya (q^o.). His followers were 
called Bhumma]ak&. 

Bhummi.. —A class of devas, earth-bound deities. They belong to 
the lowest category of devas.^ 

1 E.g., A. iv. 119. 

1. Bhuvanekab&hu, -A Sinhalese ruler (Adipdda) who founded a 
town at Govindamala in Roha^a and dwelt there after Magha’s forces 
had devastated Ceylon.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxxi. 6. 

2. Bhuvanekabahu.- -The younger son of Vijayabfihu III. When 
Parakkamabahu II. came to the throne, Bhuvanekabahu was made 
Yuvaraja. By the king’s orders he learnt the Tipitaka, in which he 
became well versed, and later instructed the Theras therein.^ See also 

Bhuvanekabfthu-parlve^a. 

^ Cv. Ixxxi. 68; ixxxii. 4; Ixxxiv. 29. 

3. Bkttvanekab&hu.— The second of the five sons of ParakkamabShtt 

n. He was entrusted (by t^ijayabahu IV.) with the defence of 
the north of Ceylon with his headquarters at Sundarapabbata. He 
later built a town there where he settled. When Vijayabahu died and 
Mitta usurped the throne, Bhuvanekabahu fled from the capital (Jambad- 
dopi) and narrowly escaped death on the way. But soon after, tha 
^riya-soldiers revolted against Mitta and restored Bhuvanekabahu to 
the throne, where he ruled for eleven years (1237-84 a.c.) as Bhuvane- 
kabahu I. Among other acts of piety, he appointed scribes to copy the 
whole of the Tipii^ka, and gave copies to the chief viharas of Ceylon.^ 
^ Cv. Ixxzvii. 16; IzxxYiii. 24, 79; xc. 4, 28 ff. 
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4. BlittiQUDi9kAbUiiL.~So& of Bh-Uyanekabilwi L He succeeded 
kamabUia m. and had his capital at Hatthbetopiira. Byery year, in 
the month of Jetthamula, he held a great festival to celebrate his cpr^ma* 
tion and to admit new members into the Order. He ruled for eleven 
years (1291-1302 A.C.). ^ 

^ Cv. xc. 59 ff. 

6. Bhnvanekab&hu III«— Also called Vamd-BhuvaBekaUliu, He 
succeeded Parakkamab&hu IV/ 

1 Cv. xe. 106. 

6. Bhuvanekabfthu IV.— He succeeded Vljayabfthu V. and ruled at 
GaAgfalrlpura (c. 1346-53 a.o.)/ 

1 Cv. xc. 107 ff. 

7. Bhuvanekab&hu V. (1360-91 a.o.).— He reigned at Jayava^fha- 
nako{|a. Among other pious acts, he made a very costly casket for the 
Tooth Relic. ^ 

1 Cv. xci. 9 ff. 

8. Bhttvanekabahu VI. — He came to the throne by murdering Jaya- 
b&hu n. and ruled for seven years (1473-80 a.c.).^ 

1 Cv. xcii. 1 f. 

9. Bhuvanekab&hu vn. (1521-50 a.c.).— H e succeeded Vijayabihu VI.^ 

^ Cv. xcii. 4 f. 

10. Bhwvanekab&hu Thera. — An eminent monk of Ceylon in the 
fifteenth century. He was the teacher of the author of the Anftpattt*- 
d^anL^ 

‘ P.L.C. 247, 264. 

Bhuvaneksb&ha-pariveha.— A monastic building in the Bfflasela- 
vlhtra in Hatthiselapara, erected by Bhuvanekabihu, younger brother 
of PuakkamabUltl n.^ Bhnvanekabahu was cremated there, and 
VUaysbihu IV. erected a three-storeyed building on the spot, with a 
Buddha-image. He also set up a statue of Bhuvanekab&hu with all 
Qlhaments and gave a maintenance village for the vihara.* 

^ Cv. Ixxxv. 59. * Ixxxviii. 54 ff. 

Bhaslgifa. — The threshing floor in AtUmfl where the Buddha stayed 
on his visit there.^ Once while he was meditating there, a thunderstorm 

1 Vin, i* 249. 
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bxoke out and two peasants and four oxen were killed near him, but so 
wrapt in thought was he that he knew nothing of it.* 

* D. ii. 131 f. 

m * 

1. Bhfita Thera. — The son of a very wealthy councillor of Sftketa, his 
last and only child, the others having been devoured by a Yakkha. The 
child was, therefore, well guarded at his birth, but the Yakkha had 
meanwhile gone to wait on Vessava^a and had not returned. The boy 
was called Bhuta so that non-humans might protect him. He grew up 
in great luxury, but, like Yasa, having heard the Buddha preach at 
Sftketa, he entered the Order and dwelt on the banks of the AJakaraQi, 
where he attained arahantship. Later, when visiting his relations, he 
stayed in the Aftjanavana. They besought him to remain there, but 
this he refused to do. 

In the time of Siddhattha Buddha he was a brahmin and, seeing the 
Buddha, he sang his praises in four verses. Fourteen kappas ago he 
became king four times under the name of Uggata.^ 

He is probably identical with Parappasadaka Thera of the Apadana.^ 

^ Thag. VB. 518-26; ThagA. i. 493 ff. ^ Ap. i. 113 f. 

2. Bhuta.— An officer of Parakkamabahu I. He bore the title Bhap- 
^drapotthakl, and later came to be called Adhik&ri.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxii. 196; Ixxiv. 72, 119, 136; Ixxv. 196. 

3. Bhuta. — The son of a householder of Savatthh his mother being 
TiSS& and his step-mother Mattd 

1 PvA. 82. 

Bhutagana.— A mountain near Himava.^ 

1 Ap. i. 179; ThagA. i. 215. 

Bhuta-parivepa. — A monastic building erected by Aggabodhi VIII/ 
It was probably attached to the Bhut&r&ma (q.v,), 

^ Cv. xiix. 46. 

1. Bhutap&Ia. — An example of one who possessed Miu^avipphara-iddhi} 
He was the child of a poor man of R&Jagaha, and went one day with his 
father in a cart to the forest to collect firewood. By the time they 
returned to the town-gate, evening had fallen. The cart was halted 
awhile, and the oxen, having got free from the yoke, entered the town. 
Telling the child to sit near the cart, the father set ofi after the oxen. 
Before he could return, the gate was shut, and the child owed his escape 
during the night from wild beasts and demons to his M^vipphara-iidhi.^ 

1 PS. ii. 211. 
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Although the place where he slept was near to a cemetery, no evil spirit 
could harm the boy as that birth was destined to be his last. He later 
joined the Order and became an arahant, being famed as Bhdtapala 
Thera.* 

2 PSA. 493 f.; Vein. 379 f. 

2. Bhtttap&la. — The VibhaAga Commentary^ in explaining the term 
kdsdvapajjota says that it means “ resplendent with the colour of orange, 
completely {ekobhdsim) like the family of BhAtapalasetthi ” {Bhuta- 
pdlaseUhihilasadisdm ) . ^ 

1 VibhA. 342; see also BhtttaviUka. 

BhfltamaAgalag&ma* — A village in the Co|a country in South India. 
Buddhadatta lived there in a monastery built by Vephuddsa.^ 

1 P.L.C. 107. 

Bhutavfilika. — A setthiputta, held up as an example of a devout fol* 
lower of the Buddha.^ He is probably identical with Bhfltap&lasef|hi. 

1 AA. i. 336. 

Bhumicdla Vagga. — The seventh chapter of the Atthaka Nipata of the 
Anguttara Nikaya.^ 

1 A. iv. 293-313. 

Bhumlc&la Sutta. — It records the incident, at the O&pUa-oetlya in 
Vesfilii of the Buddha giving Ananda a last chance of asking him to 
prolong his life. When Ananda fails to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, the Buddha announces to M&ra, who asks him to finish his life, 
that he will die at the end of three months. At this announcement 
there was a great earthquake, the reason for which Ananda enquires of 
the Buddha, who enlightens him.^ 

1 A. iv. 308 ff.; D. ii. 102 f.; S. v. 269; Ud. vi. 1. 

Bhumija Thera. — Uncle of Prince Jayasena. He was a friend of 
Sambhuta (q.v,), and, when the latter left the household, he was accom- 
panied by his friends Bhumijay Jeyyasena and Abhlridhaiia» all of whom 
joined the Order.^ See Bhumija Stttta. 

1 M. iii. 138 fiF. 

Bhilmija Sutta.— BhOmiJa once went to the house of his nephew 
Jayasena in Mjagaha. Jayasena questioned him about the Buddha’s 
teaching, and, pleased with what he heard, entertained Bhumija to a 



meikl. Bhflmija reported this to the Buddha, who approved of what he 
had iaid to Jayaseua and further developed the theme. Bight outlook 
is absolutely essential to the winning of the fruits of the higher life; it 
is just as impossible to get oil out of sand or milk from a cow’s horn at 
it is to obtain the fruits of higher life with a wrong outlook/ 

1 M. ill. 138 flf. 


Bhfimlya. A king of fifteen kappas ago; a previous birth of Nagasamala.^ 

^ Ap. 1. 119. 


Bhfirl Sutta. 
insight.^ 


Four conditions which, if developed, lead to extensive 
1 S. V. 412. 


BUBrUatta. — The Bodhisatta born as the son of the Naga king, 

Dhatarat^ha. See the Bhuridatta J&taka. 

BhBrldatta Jfttaka (No. 543). — Prince Brahmadatta, son of the king of 
Benares, lived on the banks of the Yamund, exiled from his father’s 
kingdom. He wore the garb of an ascetic, but his heart was not in the 
ascetic life, and, when a Naga-maiden tried to seduce him, he easily 
succumbed. Their children were Sdgara-Brahmadatta and Samuddaji. 
When the king of Benares died, Brahmadatta returned with his children 
to the kingdom and his Naga wife returned to the Naga-world. While 
playing about in a lake specially prepared for them, the children of 
Brahmadatta discovered a tortoise, Cittaoula, and were much frightened. 
Cittacula was brought before the king and was ordered to be cast into 
the Yamuna, that being the direst penalty the king could envisage. 
Caught in a whirlpool, Cittacula was carried to the realm of the Naga- 
king Dhatarafthay and, when questioned, had the presence of mind to 
say that he had been sent from Benares to propose a marriage between 
Dhatarattiha and Samuddaja. Naga messengers were sent to the Benares 
court to make arrangements, and they iaid their proposal before the king. 
Cittacula had meanwhile spirited himself away. Brahmadatta was 
horrified at the proposals of the messengers, and did not fail to say so, 
whereupon Dhataratt^ha was so incensed at the insult offered to him that 
he laid siege to Benares with his Niga hosts. To avert the total destruc- 
tion of the city, Samuddaja was given to Dhataratt^ha, with whom she 
%welt for a long time without discovering that she was in the Naga-world, 
everyone, at the king’s orders, having assumed human form, Samuddaja 
had four ohildien-BiHlaiiwma» Datta» Snbliaga and Aii|^ (KiBliftPiB) 
— and one step-daughter, Aedmukhl, Datta, who was the Bodhisatta, 
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used to visit Vir tp ft fcfch l t, the ruler of the N&ga hosts, and one day went 
with him to pay homage to Sakka. In the assembly a question arose 
which only Datta could answer, and Bakka was so pleased with him that 
he gave him the name of Bhfiridatta (wise Datta). Ansious to be bom 
in Sakka’s company, Bhuridatta took the vows and observed the fast, 
lying on the top of an ant-hill. At the end of the fast, N&ga maidens 
would come and take him back. 

One day a brahmin villager and his son, Somadatta, went hunting in 
the forest and spent the night on a banyan tree near where Bhuridatta 
lay. At dawn, these two saw the N&ga maidens come for Bhuridatta and 
witnessed their song and dance, which Bhdridatta, having laid aside his 
snake-form, much enjoyed. Discovering the presence of the villagers, 
Bhuridatta entered into conversation with them, and invited them to 
the Naga-world, where they passed a whole year, enjoying great luxury. 
Owing to lack of merit, the villagers grew discontented and wished 
to return to the world of men on the pretext that they wished to become 
ascetics. Bhuridatta offered them a wish-conferring jewel, but this they 
refused, saying that they had no use for it. Once in the world of men, 
Somadatta and his father took of! their ornaments to bathe, but these 
divine ornaments disappeared to the Naga-world. 

Some time later, while father and son were wandering about in the 
forest, having returned from stalking deer, they met a brahmin called 
AlambiyanUy who possessed a Naga jewel. He was a poor man of 
Benares who had fled into the forest to escape his creditors. There he 
had met an ascetic, Koslyai to whom a Garu^a king had taught the 
Alambayana spell which was potent to tame Nagas. The Oaru^a had 
tom up a banyan-tree which shaded the ascetic's walk. A Naga, which 
the Qaruija had seized, coiled itself round the tree, but the Garu^a 
carried the tree with the Naga on it. When he discovered that he had 
done the ascetic an injury in pulling up the tree, he felt repentant and 
taught the ascetic the Alambayana spell by way of atonement. The 
ascetic, in turn, taught it to the poor brahmin, hoping it would help 
him. The brahmin, now called Alambayana, left the ascetic and, while 
wandering about, came across some Nagas, carrying Bhuridatta’s jewel. 
They heard him recite the spell and fled in terror, leaving behind them 
the jewel, which he picked up. 

When Somadatta and his father met the brahmin, they saw the jewel, 
and the father schemed to steal it. He told Alambayana of the diffi- 
culties connected with guarding the jewel and of how dangerous it mi^t 
prove, if not duly honoured. If Alambayana would give him the jewel, 
he would show him the abode of Bhuridatta, whom the brahmin mi^t 
then capture, making money with his help. When Somadatta realised 
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bin father’s treachery, he rebuked him and fled from him. Alambayana 
went with the villager and captured Bhflridatta and crushed his bones. 
Having thus rendered the Naga helpless. Alambayana put him in a 
basket and travelled about making him dance before large audiences. 
The jewel, which Alambayana gave to the treacherous villager, slipped 
from the latter’s hand and returned to the Naga-world. 

On the day of the capture of Bhuridatta, his mother had a terrifying 
dream, and later, when Bhuridatta had been absent for a month, she 
grew very anxious and lamented piteously. A search was instituted — 
ESJi^arittha was sent to the deva-world, Subhaga to Himava, Sudassana 
and AccimukhT to the world of men. Sudassana went disguised as an 
ascetic, and Accimukhi, assuming the form of a frog, hid in his matted 
hair. They found Alambayana making ready to give an exhibition of 
Bhuridatta’s dancing before the king of Benares. Sudassana took up 
his stand at the edge of the crowd, and Bhuridatta, seeing him, went up 
to him. The crowd retreated in fear. When Bhuridatta was back in 
his basket, Sudassana challenged Alambayana to prove that his magic 
powers were greater than those of Sudassana. This challenge was 
accepted, and Sudassana called out to Accimukhi who, uttering the frog’s 
cry, stood on his shoulder, and having spat drops of poison on to his 
palm, went back into his hair. Saying that the country would be 
destroyed if the poison fell on the earth, Sudassana had three holes 
dug, and filled the first with drugs, the second with cowdung, and the 
third with heavenly medicines. He poured the poison into the first 
hole; a flame instantly burst out, spread to the second, and, having 
travelled on to the third, consumed all the medicines and was extinguished. 
Alambayana was standing near the last hole: the heat of the poison 
smote him, the colour of his skin changed, and he became a leper. Filled 
with terror, he set the Naga free. Bhuridatta assumed a radiant form, 
decked with all ornaments; so did Sudassana and Accimukhi. The 
king, on discovering that they were t^e children of Samuddaja, rejoiced 
greatly and entertained them. Bhuridatta returned to the Naga-world» 
the king accompanying him. The king stayed there for some days and 
then returned to his kingdom. 

Subhaga, in the course of his wanderings, came across Somadatta’s 
father, and, on discovering that it was he who had betrayed Bhuridatta, 
snatched him away into the Naga-world, after first nearly drowning him 
in the whirlpools of the Yamunft. Ka^arittha, who was guarding the 
entrance to the room where Bhuridatta lay ill and tired after his ex- 
periences, protested against Subhaga’s ill-treatment of a brahmin, and 
described the greatness of the brahmins and the importance of holding 
sacrifices and of learning the Vedas. The Nagas, who were listening, 
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were greatly impressed, and Bhuridatta, seeing them in danger of accept- 
ing false doctrine, sent for Ka^iarittha, confuted his arguments, and 
converted the N&gas to the right view. Some time after, BhQridatta, 
with his retinue, and followed by Dhatarattha, Samuddajft, and their 
other children, visited his grandfather Brahmadatta, who had become 
an ascetic. There they met Sagara-Brahmadatta, now king of Benares, 
and great was the rejoicing over their reunion. Samuddaja then returned 
with her family to the Naga-world, where they lived happily to the end 
of their days. 

The story was related in reference to some laymen of Savatthi who 
kept the fast diligently, 

Devadatta is identified with Alambayana, Ananda with Somadatta, 
Uppalava^^fi with AccimukhI, S&rlpiltta with Sudassana, Moggall&na 
with Subhaga, and Sunakkhatta with KlJ^arittha.^ 

The story of Bhuridatta is found also in the Cariyapi^ka* as the 
Bhurldatta-cariy&, to illustrate Sllapdramitd, In the fifteenth century 
Ralfhasdra, a monk of Ava, wrote a metrical version of the Bhuridatta 
Jataka.® 

1 J. vi, 167-219. 2 Cyp. ii. 2. » Sas. 99. 

Bhdrlpaftfia. — One hundred and seven kappas ago there were four 
kings of this name, previous births of Paccupatth&nasafiftaka (Ekudft^ 
nlya)/ 

1 Ap. i. 16.3; ThagA. i. 163. 


Bhfirlpaftha J&taka (No. 452). — The name given to a section of the 
Mahfi Ummagga J&taka, which describes how Mahosadha, having lost 
the king’s favour, lived with a potter. The deity of the king’s parasol put 
several questions to the king, but his wise men (Senaka and others) were 
unable to answer them. The king then sent messengers with gifts to 
look for Mahosadha; they found him in the potter’s hut and brought 
him back. The king expressed surprise that Mahosadha should have 
borne him no resentment. Mahosadha pointed out to him that wise men 
were incapable of ingratitude or meanness.^ 

1 J. vL 372-C. 

Bheppikata* — A locality where R11J& lived as a castrated goat.^ 

1 J. vi. 287. 

Bhmp&s&pa-vihftrs. — A monastery in RolMupa. A story is told of a 
man who lived there, named Uttara. He once went with some young 
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novices into tbe forest to fetch grass for the firei^ace; he had agreed to 
carry a certain load and they cheated him into taking a larger one/ 

1 AA. i. 442 f. 


Bheravftya.-~A rock-rave, near Himav&» where SambubHotceftna 

dwelt in meditation/ 

1 ThagA. i. 314. 

Bherlvida j&taka (No. 59). — The Bodhisatta was once a drummer, and 
having gone one day, with his son, to a great festival where he had earned 
much money, was returning through a forest infested by robbers. The 
boy kept on beating the drum, though his father tried to stop him, saying, 
** Beat it only now and again, as if some great lord were passing by.** 
At first the robbers were scared away, but they soon discovered that the 
two were alone and robbed them of their money. 

The story was told to a self-willed monk who is identified with the 
youth of the story. ^ 

1 J. i. 283-4. 

Bheri. — A female ascetic who was often invited to the palace of King 
Vidcha, where she heard of the wisdom of Mahosadha and wished to meet 
him. One day she met him on her way to the palace and questioned 
him by means of dumb signs, to which Mahosadha replied in the same 
way. Queen Nand&’s confidantes saw this, and reported to the king that 
Mahosadha and Bheri were conspiring to kill him. But the king ques- 
tioned each of the two separately, and, satisfied with their innocence, 
appointed Mahosadha commander-in-chief.^ Bheri is identified with 
Uppalava99ft/ 

1 J. vi. 467 f. * IHd,, 478. 

Bheniva. — A city, the residence of Asayhase|thi/ 

1 PvA. 112,118, 119. 

%hesakal&.— A yakkhini. See Bbesakalftvana. 

BhesiUEalivana. — A grove in the Bbagga country. It contained a 
Deer Park wherein the Buddha stayed, on Suipsqmftraglll Near by was 
the house in which lived Nakttlapitft and Kakhulam&tL^ Once, when 
l^he Buddha was at Bhesakalavana, he saw, with his divine eye, Alltt- 
ruddha dwelling in the Pdelnavaipsaddya in the Cetl country, and appeared 

^ A. ii. 61; iii. 295; S. UL 1; iv. 116. 



before him to encourage him in his meditations* The pakoa 
built for Prince Bodhl, was in the neighbourhood of the 
It was while staying in this grove that Mahi MoggalUlna was molested 
by Mira, and he preached the MlrataJlailiya Sutta.* SlAgila|itft is 
said to have retired to Bhesakalftvana for his meditaticms.* 

The grove received its name from the fact that its presidii^ spirit was 
a yakkhiol called Bhesakali.* 

According to the Buddhavaipsa Commentary,’ the Buddha spent the 
eight mssa at Bhesakalavana. The Divyivadana calls it BhTsanit&vana.* 


• A. iv. 228 £f.; J. iii. 167. 

« Vin. ii. 127; DhA. iii. 134, etc. 

* M. i. 332. 


» ThagA. i. 70. 

• SA. ii. 181. 

’ BuA. 3. ' Dvy. 182. 


BhesaJJa-anufiftita-bh&navflra,— The thirteenth chapter of the sixth 
Khandaka of the Mahavagga of the Vinaya Pitaka. 


BhesaJ]amafi]ilsS. — A Pali medical work written in the time of Pank- 
kamabihn n. by a monk of Ceylon.. The author is referred to as 
Paflcaparlve^idhlpatl. SaranaAkara wrote a Sinhalese Commentary 
on it.‘ 

^ Cv, xcvii. 59; Svd. 1265. 

Bhesikft. — The barber of Lohlcca (q-v.)} 

1 I), i. 224. 

Bhokkanta.— A village in the Dakkbf^adesa of Ceylon. Till deserted 
by its inhabitants/ it was the residence of Sunian&, wife of l4tkll lj| aka 

AtimtalK.* 

^ Probably through fear of the Damilas. * DhA. iv. 50. 

Bhoga SUtta* — The five disadvantages of riches and also the five ad- 
vantages of the same.^ 

1 A. iii. 259. 

Bhogaginiaiiagara. — A village in the VaJJI country, where the 
stayed on his last journey, in the Ananda-eotlyay and where he pMached 
a sermon on the four Hahfipadesft (the “ Great Authorities **)/ From 
Bhoga he went on to Pfcv4.* Bhoga was one of the places passed by 
BftvaiTs pupils on their way to R4JagaIia« It lay between PSv4 and 

Vem* 

1 D.ii. l24f.;A.ll. 167flF. 


< D. ii. 126. 


s SN. Vi. 1013. 
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BkflgBWtI. — A palace in the Niga-world, the residence of the N&ga 
king Varn^a, father of InmdatL' 

1 J. vL 269, 270. 

Bhogasuphata-petavatthu.— The story of a woman of Rftjagaha who, 
having earned money by selling things wit|k false measures, was born 
in the peta-world.* 

> Pv. iv. 14; P\rA. 278 f. 

1. Bhoja. — A brahmin, one of the eight who read the auspicious marks 
on the Buddha’s body on the fifth day after his birth.^ 

^ J. i. 56; in the Milinda (p 236) he is called Subhoja. 

2. BhoJa, — A physician of old.' 

1 J. iv. 496, 498. 

3. Bhu]a.--A country. See Bhojaputta. 

Bhojakagirl. — A vihfira in KftllAgap built by Asoka, at the cost of one 
crore, for his brother Tlssa (Bkavlh&rlka).' 

1 ThagA. i. 506, 507. 

Bhojana Vagga. — The fourth section of the Pacittiya of the Vinaya 

Pitiaka.' 

1 Vin. iv. 69-90. 


1. Bhojana Sutta. — He who gives food gives four things to the receiver 
thereof: life, beauty, comfort, and strength.' 

1 A. ii. 64. 

2. Bhojana Sutta.~In giving a meal, the giver gives five things: life, 

beauty, comfort, strength, and ready understanding and he 

himself also becomes a partaker of these things.' 

^ A. iii. 42. 

Hmlaiiadftpaka Thera. — An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he 
gave a meal to Vessabhfi Buddha. Twenty-five kappas ago he was a 
king named Amttibha.' 

1 Ap. i. 253. 

Bhojanasttddhlka.— The Bodhisatta born as the king of Benares. 
SeetheMta7fi|aka.' 


1 J. ii. 319, 321. 
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Bbojaputta. — Evidently the name far a resident of the Bboja country. 
In the Samyutta Nikaya^ the devaputta Rohitaasa says that he was a 
Bhojaputta in his previous birth. The Jatakas* mention sixteen Bho- 
japutta. Bhoja is modern Berar.® 

^ S. i. 6 f. a J. i. 46; v. 163. * Law; G©og. 62. 

Bho]fiJ&nlya JStaka (No. 23). — The Bodhisatta was once bom as a 
thoroughbred horse and was made the destrier of the king of Benares. 
He was given every kind of luxury and was shown all honour. All the 
king’s around coveted the kingdom of Benares, and seven kings encom- 
passed the city. At the suggestion of his ministers, the king sent out a 
knight on the royal destrier. Mounted on the noble steed, the knight 
destroyed six camps, when his horse was wounded. He thereupon took 
it to the gate, loosened its armour, and prepared to arm another horse. 
But the animal, knowing that no other horse could accomplish what 
awaited him, insisted on attacking the seventh camp. Then when they 
brought him back to the king’s gate, the king came out to look upon 
him, and the horse died with a counsel for mercy towards the captive 
kings. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who had given up perse- 
vering. Ananda is identified with the king.' Cp. the Ajaftfia J&taka. 

1 J. i. 178-81. 


Mai|Ha Jfttaka (No. 315). — The four sons of four rich iperchants of 
BenajSss 1<rere once sitting at the cross-roads, and, seeing a deer-stalker 
hawking venison in a cart, one of them proposed to get some flesh from 
him. So be went up to the man and said, Hi ! my man I give me some 
meat,” and the hunter gave him some skin and bone; the second, 
going up to him addressed him as Elder Brother ” and was a joint; 

but the third cajoled him, calling him ** Father,” and received 
piece of meat; while the fourth (the Bodhisatta) addressed 
** Friend,” and was given the whole of the rest of the deer, and 
was conveyed to his house in the man’s cart. 

The story was related in reference to Sariputta. Sorneitimonks of 
Jetavanai having taken oil as a purgative, wished for some dainly food. 
They sent their attendants to beg in the cooks’ quarters^ but these had to 
come b&ck empty-handed. Sariputta met them, and, having heard 
their story, returned with them to the same street; tlp^jpeoj^e gave him 
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a futi nifeiMBUfe of daintjr fare» which was distributed amoug the sick 
monks. S&iiputta is identified with the hunter of the story/ 

I J. iii. 48-61. 

Haipia Sutta. — Few are those who abstain from accepting gifts of 
imcooked flesh, many who do not.^ 

1 S. V. 471. 

lIUnra.~A floodgate in the Parakkamas&mndda from which ran the 
Gambhlra Ganal.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxix. 40. 

Makaraddhaja. — A name for the god Kama.^ 

1 Cv. lii. 68. 


Makasa Jitaka (No. 44). — Once, in a border village in Kftsf^ there 
lived a humber of carpenters. One day, one of them, a bald, grey- 
haired man, was planing some wood when a mosquito settled on his 
head and stung him. He asked his son who was sitting by to drive it 
away. The boy raised an axe, and meaning to drive away the mosquito, 
cleft his father’s head in two, killing him. The Bodhisatta, a trader, 
saw this incident. “ Better an enemy with sense than such a friend,” 
said he. 

The story was related in reference to some inhabitants of a hamlet 
in Hagadha who were worried by mosquitoes when working in the jungle. 
One day they armed themselves with arrows, and while trying to shoot 
the mosquitoes, shot each other. The Buddha saw them outside the 
village greatly disabled because of their folly.^ 

1 J. 1. 246-48. 

Makakarafljlya. — A monastery, the residence of the Elder Ibllfttissa/ 

I Vsm. 2&2. 

llkkn|Mietlya« — A monument erected by Sakka on the summit of 
StaMlf enshrining a lock of hair cut off by Dlpafikaia Buddha, when he 
renounced the world and became a monk.^ 

1 BuA. 88. 

Maku^abMidhana,— A shrine ” of the Mallas to the east of IbiriaAxa, 
where the Buddha’s body was cremated.^ Buddhaghosa exidains that 
the Makutabandhana was a Hal] in which the Halla-chiefs put on their 

* D, IL 1804. 



oiuftmento on feetival days. It was callsd a Mitya beoansa it mw 
dsooiated {dttakiMthem pan’esa cetiyatp),* 

‘ DA. ii. 696; see also Dvy. 201. different explanation. It was thot^ tliat 
Hiouen Thsang’s description (Beal, op. the Mallas laid aside their cUiaiiioiid 
cit, ii. 37) of the stupa erected at what maces and fell prostroidl on the 

is evidently Makutabandhana suggests a ground with pi^ at the Buddha's death. 

Kldnitamatta-sUi, — A hall built in Anuiadhapura on the spot where 
the dancing maidens laid aside their ornaments immediately alter the 

death of Dattbagtma^^ 

I Mhv. xxxii. 78; MT- 601. 

Malnilaka. — A vihaia in Ceylon, to the east of AriffhapablMlte, built 
by Sflnttosa.* 

1 Mhv. xxi. 6. 

Hakkafa Jataka (No. 173). — Once the Bodhisatta was a learned 
brahmin of Kfisi, and, when his wife died, he retired with his son to the 
HImUaya» where they lived the ascetic life. One day during a heavy 
shower of rain, a monkey, wishing to gain admission to the ascetics’ hut, 
put on the bark dress of a dead ascetic and stood outside the door. The 
son wished to admit him, but the Bodhisatta recognised the monkey and 
drove him away. The boy is identified with Rihula,^ 

The circumstances in which the story was related are given in the 
Uddftla ntaka (g.v.). 

1 J. ii. 68 f. 

Hakkata Sutta. — In certain tracts of the Hiniftlaya whore monkeys 
resort, hunters set up traps of pitch to catch the monkeys. Wise 
monkeys avoid the traps, but the foolish ones handle the pitch and their 
paws stick in it, one after another, and finally their muzzles, in their 
straggles to escape. So it is with foolish men who allow their senses 
to roam in wrong pastures — ^the objects of the senses.^ 

1 S. V. 148. 

Hakkarakata.— A locality in Avanti. HaU Kaeeftna once stayed there 
in a forest hut and was visited by Lohiooa and his pupils.^ The Com* 
mentazy^ calls Makkarakata a town (noyara). 

^ 8. iv. 116 f. * SA. Itl. as. 

IMfthakadlto village in RohaQhy the residence of tOM and 
i Ov. iv. 26} Ml 1, 69. 
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H Vagga. — The ninth chapter of the Eka Nipata of the AAgut- 
tata Niki^a.^ 

1 A. L 33-6. 


■McMiall (or BOcchUltthika) Satta.— A man with perverted view 
leads many people away from righteousness and plants them in un- 
righteousness. 

There is no other thing so greatly to be blamed as wrong view. Like 
a fish-trap set at a river mouth is Makkhall, existing for the distress and 
destruction of many beings. He who urges adherence to a doctrine and 
discipline rightly expounded, he whom he thus urges, and he who, thus 
urged, walks therein accordingly, all alike beget much merit.^ 

1 A. i. 33 f. 


Makkhall-Oosftla. — One of the six heretical teachers contemporaneous 
with the Buddha. He held^ thart there is no cause, either ultimate or 
remote, for the depravity of beings or for their rectitude. The attain- 
ment of any given condition or character does not depend either on one’s 
own a<fts, nor on the acts of another, nor on human effort. There is no 
such thing as power or energy or human strength or human vigour. All 
beings (satta), all lives (pd^), all existent things (bhutd), all living sub- 
stances (jlvd),^ are bent this way and that by their fate, by the necessary 
conditions of the class to which they belong, by their individual nature; 
it is according to thoir position in one or other of the six classes (abhijdti) 
that they experience ease or pain. There are fourteen hundred thousands 
of principle genera or species (pamukhayoniyo), again six thousand 
others and again six hundred. There are five hundred kinds of kamma — 
there are sixty-two paths (or modes of conduct), sixty- two periods, 
six classes among men, eight stages of a prophet’s existence (at^pu- 
mabhumi)* forty-nine hundred kinds of occupation, forty-nine hundred 
ijivakas, forty-nine hundred V^anderers (Paribbajaki), forty-nine 


^ D. i. 63 f. Makkhali, his views and 
his followers are also referred to at M. i. 
231, 238, 483, 616 f.; S. i. 66, 68; iii. 211; 
iv. 398; A. i. 33 f., 286; iii. 276, 384; also 
J. i. 493, 609; S. iii. 69 ascribes the first 
portion of the account of Makkhali’s 
views (as given in B. i. 53) — that thexe 
is no canse, no reason for depravity or 
purity— to Pflinna Kassapa. A. i. 286 
apparently confounds Makkhali with 
Ajita Kesakambala, and A. iii. 383 f. 
repreieiits PUxuua Kassapa as though he 
were a disoipis ii Makkhali. 


^ Buddhaghosa (BA. i, 160 £f.) gives 
details of these four oUsses showing how 
they are meant to include all that has life 
on this earth, from men down to plants* 
But the explanation is very confused and 
makes the terms by no means mutually 
exclusive. 

^ Buddhaghosa gives them as baby- 
hood, playtime, trial time, erect time, 
learning time, ascetic time, prophet time, 
and prostrate time, with (very neoessaiy) 
comments on each. 
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hundred N&ga abodes (or species), two thousand sentient existelioes 
(me indriyasc^), three thousand infernal states, thirty-six celestial, 
mundane or passionate grades (rajodhdtuyo)^ seven classes of animate 
beings {aaMigabbhd), or beings with the capacity of generating by means 
of separate sexes, seven of inanimate production {<i$aMig<Mhi)y seven 
of production by grafting {nigav4hagabbhS)y seven grades of gods, men, 
devils, great lakes, precipices, dreams. There are eighty-four thousand 
periods during which both fools and wise alike, wandering in transmigra- 
tion, shall at last make an end of pain. This cannot be done by virtue, 
or penance, or righteousness. Ease and pain, measured out as it were 
with a measure, cannot be altered in the course of transmigration 
{samsdra)) there can be neither increase nor decrease thereof — both fools 
and wise alike, wandering in transmigration, exactly for the allotted 
term, shall then, and then only, make an end of pain. 

Makkhali’s views as given in the Buddhist books are difficult to 
understand, the Commentators themselves finding it a hopeless task. 
He seems to have believed in infinite gradations of existence; in his 
view, each individual thing has eternal existence, if not individually, 
at least in type. He evidently had definite conceptions of numerous 
grades of beings, celestial, infernal and mundane, as also of the infinity 
of time and the recurrent cycles of existence. He seems to have con- 
ceived the world as a system in which ever 3 rthing has a place and a 
function assigned to it, a system in which chance has no place and which 
admits of no other cause whatever, of the depravity or purity of beings, 
but that which is implied in the word Fate or Destiny {niyaU), All 
types of things and all species of beings, however, are individually capable 
of transformation, that is of elevation or degradation in type. His 
theory of purification through transmigration {samsdraauddhi) ^obably 
meant perfection through transformation {pari^td ) — ^transformation 
which implies not only the process of constant change, but also a filled 
orderly mode of progression and retrogression. All things must, hi 
course of time, attain perfection.* Makkhali’s followers are known Us tbe 

Ajlvakas (j.o.). 

According to the books, the Buddha considered Makkhali as the 
most dangerous of the heretical teachers: know not of any other 

single person fraught with such loss to many folk, such discomfort, 
such sorrow to devas and men, as Makkhali, the infatuate.”* The 
Buddha also considered his view the meanest — tm hair 
blanket is reckoned the meanest of all woven garments, even of #B 

* For a discussion on Mafckhali and his doctrines see Barua: PrPfbuddhliih 
PhUotophy, 297 fi. 

* A. L 33. 
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the teiMdungs of recluses, that of Makkhali is the meanest.”* Buddha* 
ghosa* draws particular distinction between the moral efiect of Makkhali^k 
doolrixie on the one hand and that of the doctrines of PBnupa Sassapa 
and AJIta on the other. Pfirapa, by his theory of the passivity of the 
soul, denied action; Ajita, by his annihilationistic theory denied retri* 
bution; whereas Makkhali, by his doctrine of fate or non-causation, 
denied both action and its result. 

Very little is known of the name and the life of Makkhali. The 
Buddhist records call him Makkhali-Gosala. Buddhaghosa explains* 
that he was once employed as a servant ; one day, while carrying an oil- 
pot along a muddy road, he slipped and fell through carelessness, although 
warned thus by his master: Ma khali,” (stumble not) — hence his 
name. When he found that the oil-pot was broken, he fled; his master 
chased him and caught him by his garment, but he left it and ran along 
naked. He was called Gosala, because he was born in a cow-shed. 
Acoor^tt|^|nJaina records,* he is called Gosala Mahkhaliputta ; he was 
born aii^lParavana near Bavatthi, his father’s name being Mankhali and 
his mo^e^^'Bhadda. His father was a Mahkha — j.e., a dealer in pictures 
— and^^^snllu followed this profession until he became a monk. 

philosopher’s true name^* seems to have been Maskarin, the 
i3^^$na-l^rakrit form of which is Mankhali and the Pali form Makkhali. 

” 16 explained by Pajjiini^^ as one who carries a bamboo 
iiHStaf A Maskarin is also known as Ekada^ijlin. According 

to the name indicates a School of Wanderers who were 

called Maskarins, not so much because they carried a bamboo stafi as 
because they denied the freedom of the will, The Maskarins were thus 
fatalists or determinists. 


’ jJA H66 f. 

143 1; MA. i. 422. 

^ 4,^., Uv&aaga-das&o, p. 1. 


Bama, op, cit,, 298. 
VI. i. 154. 

i‘ Mahabhasya iii. 96. 


T MakUdeva. — King, son of SSgaradeva, in the direct line from 
Mahdiiaminata, He was a great and liberal ruler, and his sons and 
grandsons, eighty-four thousand in number, reigned in MifhiU, the last 
of them being Meiiiiya» son of KaUiaJanaka.^ His dynasty was followed 
by that of Okktta^ so that he is one of the ancestors of the Sikiaiis,* 
See also MaUlide?! Jttaka and MakhUeva Sutta. Makhadeva is 
k the Bodhisatta. In a later 1)irth he became Nlmi (9.0.). 


iT. U. 10; iPf. 120; DA. i 2S8 a»I]s him the M>n of elM> 

* DA. L 268; SNA. i. 352. 
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2. HUkUdava.— A jrakkha, identified with AAcdiltllla. 

Bee Sntaiia Jfttgkft/ 

"" 1 J. iii. 325 ff. 


For bis BtOTjr 


M^dChUeva jfttaka (No. 9). — The Bodhisatta was onee born as 
MaktaUeva^ king of HlthlU in Videha, For successivo periods 
of eighty-four thousand years each he had reepectively amused 
himself as prince, ruled as viceroy, and reigned as king. He one day 
asked his barber to tell him as soon as he had any gray hairs. When, 
many years later, the barber found a gray hair, he pulled it out and laid 
it on the king’s palm as he had been requested. The king had eighty- 
four thousand years yet to live, but he granted the barber a village 
yielding one hundred thousand, and, on that very day, gave over the 
kingdom to his son and renounced the world as though he had seen the 
King of Death. For eighty-four thousand years he lived as a fccluse 
in the HakUdeva^mbavana and was reborn in the B^ftilldi^ybrld. 
Later, he became once more king of Mithila under the najue^ Mlml, 
and in that life, too, he became a recluse. 

The barber is identified with Ananda and the son with 
story was related to some monks who were talking one day aba^f^BMI 
Buddha’s Renunciation.^ 

^ J. i. 137 £f.; cp. M. li. 74 C, and J. vi. 95. See Thomas: op. 

MakhSdeva Sutta. — The Buddha visits the MakhUevapambavana, 

and, at a certain spot, smiles. In reply to Ananda’s question, he tells 
him the story of MakhUevay of how he renounced the world 
hairs appeared on his head and became a recluse, enjoining (ntlii.eldest 
son to do likewise when the time came. Makhadeva developed 
Brahmavihara and was reborn in the Brahma-world. 
thousand of his descendants, in unbroken succession, followe^^Me 
tradition set by him; the last of the kings to do this was Niml, an<PHs 
virtue having been remarked by the gods of Tftvatlipsa, SftkkA invited 
him there. Nimi accepted the invitation, but later returned to earth 
to righteously and to observe the four fast days in each month. 
Nimi’s son was Kiddrajaiiaka, who broke the high tradition and proved 
the last of the line. 

Makhfideva’s tradition ledbnly to the Brahma-world, but 
of the Buddha lead to Enlightenment and Nibb§.na. 

Makhadeva i^ identified with the Buddha.^ 

1 M. ii. 74 ff.; cp, MikbMeva Jataba and Iflvl JKsd# 

n. 
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[ MakhUenHUBtaniM 


lbddiidev»4Uiib8V«ia.— A mango-gifove in MlthUA where UddlUeTA 
lived in meditation after retiring from household Me/ This grove 
existed even in the time of the Buddha, and during his stay there with 
Anands he preached the Makhhdeva Sutta.' Buddhaghosa explains* 
that the garden was originally planned by Makhadeva, and that other 
kings, from time to time, replaced trees which had died. 

^ J. i. 138 f.; vi. 96. * M. ii. 74. * MA. ii. 732; see also Mtu. iii. 460. 

1. Hakhlla. — A city near the Deer Park at bipatana close to where 
Kakusandha Buddha preached his first sermon.^ 

1 BuA. 210. 

2. Hakhilfi. — One of the two chief women disciples of Slkhl Buddha/ 

^ J. i. 41; BuA. 204; see also AkhlUl. 


3. H^khili. — One of the chief female lay patrons of Atthadassi 
Buddha/ 


1 Bu. XV. 21. 


4. Makhild.— Wife of Sobhita Buddha in his last lay life ; she gave 
him a meal of milk-rice just before his Enlightenment.^ 

^ BuA. 137; but Bu (vii. 18) calls her SamaAgl. 


Hagadha. — One of the four chief kingdoms of India at the time of the 
Buddha, the others being Kosala^ the kingdom of the Vaipsas and Avanti, 
Magadha formed one of the sixteen Hahajauapadas^ and had its capital 
at Rijagaha or Glrlbbaja where Bimbisira, and after him AJ&tasattu, 
reigned. Later, Pfltallputta became the capital. By the time of Bimbi- 
s&ra, Ah{|a» too, formed a part of Magadha, and he was known as king of 
Afiga-Magadha.® But prior to that, these were two separate kingdoms, 
often at war with each other.* Several kings of Magadha are mentioned 

name in the Jatakas~s.^., Arindama and Duyyodhana. In one story* 
the Magadha kingdom is said to have been under the suzerainty of 
Aiiga. In the Buddha’s day, Magadha (inclusive of Afiga) consisted of 
eighty thousand villages* and had a circumference of some three hundred 
leagues.* 

Ajatasattu succeeded in annexing Eosala with the help of the Lieehavis, 
and he succeeded also in bringing the confederation of the latter under 
his sway; preliminaries to this struggle are mentioned in the books.^ 

^ * ir.g., J. iv. 464 f. 

‘ So^» Vin. i. 27 and ThagA. i. 644, * J. vi 272. 

Irhete Bimbii&ra sends for Sopa Kl^ivisa, ® Vin. i. 179. 

a prominent oiliaeo of Cani]A» capital * DA. i. 148. 

of Afiga. ’ g.g., D. ii 73 f., 86. 
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Under Bimbiaira and Ajatasattu, Magadha roae to anoh politioal 
eminence that for aeveral centuries, right down to the time of 
the history of Northern India was practically the history of Magadha.* 

At the time of the Buddha, the kingdom of Magadha was bombed on 
the east by the river Campft,* on the south by the VindHya Mountains, 
on the west by the river Sofa, and on the north by the Ganges. The 
latter river formed the boundary between Magadha and the republican 
country of the Licchavis, and both the Magadhas and the Licchavis 
evidently had equal rights over the river. When the Buddha visited 
VesUi, Bimbisara made a road five leagues long, from Eajagaha to the 
river, and decorated it, and the Licchavis did the same on the other 
side.'® 

During the early Buddhist period Magadha was an important political 
and commercial centre, and was visited by people from all parts of 
Northern India in search of commerce and of learning. The kings of 
Magadha maintained friendly relations with their neighboiirs, Bimbisara 
and Pasenadi marrying each other’s sisters. Mention is made of an 
alliance between Pukkus&tl/^ king of Gandh&ra and Bimbisara. When 
CaffAppaJJota of Ujjeni was sufiering from jaundice, Bimbisara sent 
him his own personal physician, Jivaka/* 

In Magadha was the real birth of Buddhism,^* and it was from Magadha 
that it spread after the Third Council. The Buddha’s chief disciples, 
S&riputta and MoggalUna, came from Magadha.^* In Asoka’s time the 
income from the four gates of his capital of Patialiputta was four hundred 
thousand kahapaQas daily, and in the Sabha, or Council, he would daily 
receive another hundred thousand kahapafas.^* The cornfields of 
Magadha were rich and fertile,^* and each Magadha field was about one 
gavuta in extent.” 

The names of several places in Magadha occur in the books — BkK* 
nftU, NUakagftma, Sentflgftma, Khftnumata» Andhakavlndha, Hfti^la. 
M&tuU, AmbalatthiUt P&tallgftma, NUandS and Sftllndiya.” 

Buddhaghosa says” that there are many fanciful explanations \ih$hu4ka 

^ A list of the kings from Bimbisara I For details see s.t;. 

to Asoka is found in Dyy. 369 ; cp. , See, e.^., the words put in the mouth 

DA. i. 153; Mbv. 96, 98. ' of Sahampstl in Vin. i. 5 (piAur ahoei 

* Campa flowed between Aflga and Magadhesu pubbe dhammo, eto.). 
Magadha; J. iv. 454. See 

DhA. iii. 489 f.; the Dvy. (p. 55) “ 8p. L 52. 

says that monks going from S&vatthi to Thag. vs. 208. 

E&jagaha could cross the Ganges in Thus AA. ii. 616 explains the extent 

boats kept either by Aj&tasattu or by of Kakudha’i body whidi flUed two or 
the Licchavis of VesSli. three MSgadha villsge^fields (A. iiL 12ft). 

“ See « Sm s.e. , ; 4NA. i. 185 f. 



of the word Magadha. One such is that king Mtfsg, when 
about to be swallowed up by the earth for having introduced lying into 
the world, was thus admonished by those standing round — ** Md gaika^ 
pa/vka another that those who were digging in the earth saw the king, 
and that he said to them: “Md gadham harothay The real explana- 
tion, accepted by Buddhaghosa himself, seems to have been that the 
country was the residence of a tribe of khattiyas called Magadha. 

The Magadhabhasa is regarded as the speech of the Ariyans.‘" If 
children grow up without being taught any language, they will spon- 
taneously use the Magadha language; it is spread all over Niraya, among 
lower animals, petas, humans and devas.^^ 

The people of Ahga and Magadha were in the habit of holding a great 
annual sacrifice to Maha Brahma in which a fire was kindled with sixty 
cartloads of firewood. They held the view that anything cast into the 
sacrificial fire would bring a thousandfold reward.^* Magadha was 
famousTor a special kind of garlic^’ and the Magadha mla was a standard 
of measure.*^ 

Magadha is identified with the modern South Behar. See also 

Hagadhakhetta. 

E.g,, Sp. i. 266. ) and was therefore looked down upon 

VibhA. 887 f, j by Brahmanioal writers. But it was the 

** SA. i. 269; but it is curious that in i holy land of the Buddhists. See VT. ii. 

Vedic, Brahmaca and 8utra periods, | 207; Thomas: op. cit., 18, 96. 

Magadha was considered as outside the ' Sp. iv. 920. 
pale of Ariyan and Brahmanioal culture, E,g,, AA. i. 101. 


Magadhakhetta. — Mention is made in the books of the Magadhakhetta, 
probably an extensive rice-field which at once caught the eye on account 
of its terraces. It could be seen from the IndasUa-guhft.^ The contour 
of the field struck the Buddha’s imagination and he asked Ananda to 
design a robe of the same pattern. Ananda did this very successfully, 
and this pattern has been adopted for the robes of members of the 
Order ever since.* 

The Savafupakakkata Jitaka* mentions a field of one thousand hamaB 
(about eight thousand acres) in a brahmin village called SdUndlya to the 
east of Rgjagaha. Magadhakhetta may sometimes have been used as 
another name for Magadlia/ 


1 ThagA. i. 383. 

2 Vin. i. 287. 

^ J. iii. 293; also iv. 277. 


* 8ee,e.y., AA. i. 126, where Kijakagirtta 
is mentioned as having been in Magadha- 
kbetta. 


MMggd twentieth Bection of the 



Kilift iMiqnitta.— The forty-fifth seotion of the Setpyntte Nih&ye.^ 

> S. r. i-es. 

1. Magga Sutta. — The Buddha telle the monks how, ae he meditated 
under the AJapftla'^llgrodlu, the conviction came to him that the only 
way to Nibbfina was the cultivation of the four satijmf^tuu. The 
Brahm& Sabampati read hie thoughts, and, appearing before him, con- 
firmed this view/ 

> S. V. 107 f.; 186 f. 

2. Magga Sutta . — The Buddha telhn the monks how, while yet a 
Bodhisatta, he discovered the method of cultivation of the iddhipdias} 

^ s. V, m. 

3. Hagga Sutta.— Wrong view, wrong aim, wrong speech and wrong 
action lead one to purgatory, their opposites to heaven. Likewise with 
livelihood, efiort, mindfulness and concentration/ 

1 A. ii. 227. 

4. Magga Sutta.— The man who has wrong view» aim, speech and 
action, is censured by the wise.^ 

1 A. ii. 229. 

Maggakatha, — The ninth division of the Mahavagga of the Patlsam- 
bhidamagga. 

Maggasira. — The name of a month.^ 

1 DA. i. 241. 

Maggadatflka Thera. — An arahant. He once saw AtthadaasI PuMha 

wanderinl about and scattered flowers in his path. Twenty tliousand 
kappas ago he was king five times under the name of Pttpphaehadaiil|a.^ 

1 Ap. i. 189. 

HaggadSyaka Thera.— An arahant. Ninety*four kappas ago he saw 
Buddha walking in the forest, and, with basket and hoe, 
made a path for him. Fifty-seven kappas ago he was a king named 
Shppalraddha.^ He is probably identical with Biaka Thera*^ 
iiLp.il78. * ThagA.i,mfc 
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[ MaggHafiSaln Hun 


Xaigiiafliaka Thera,— An arahant. In the time of Fadiimuttara 
Boidlia he waa a devaputta in Himavfty and, coming across some monks 
who had lost their way in the forest, he entertained them and set them 
on the right road. One hundred and five kappas ago he was king twelve 
times under the name of Sacakkhu.' He is probably identical with 
Ekadhammasavahlya,^ 

1 Ap. i. 162 f. « XhagA. i. 161 f. 


“ Haggena ** Sutta. — The Noble Eightfold Path goes to the Uncom- 
pounded {asanhhata). The Buddha has shown it to his disciples for their 


welfare.^ 


1 S. iv. 361. 


Hagha. — The name Sakka bore in a previous birth^ when he was born 
as a man in Maealag&ma in Magadha. His story is given in the Kul&vaka 
Jttaka Because of his birth as Magha, Sakka came to be known 

as Maghavft. Maghava was, perhaps, not the personal name of any 
particular Sakka, but a title of all Sakkas, because the Sakka who was the 
real Magha is identified with the Bodhisatta,* while the Buddha says^ 
that the Sakka, who visited him, and whose conversation is recorded in 
the Sakkapafiha Sutta, was also known as Maghava. The title probably 
originated from the time when Magha became Sakka. 

The Saipyutta Commentary,* however, says that Magha was not the 
Bodhisatta, but that his life was like that of a Bodhisatta {Bodhisatta- 
oariyd viyassa cariyd ahosi); in which case the name Maghava belongs 
only to the present Sakka. Magha took upon himself seven vows 
(vatapaddnt)y which brought him birth as Sakka: to maintain his parents, 
to revere his elders, to use gentle language, to utter no slander, to be free 
from avarice, to practise generosity and open-handed liberality and kind- 
ness, to speak the truth, to be free from anger.* 

For this and other titles of Sakka, see s.v. Sakka. 

^ The usual form of the name is a ‘ For a slightly different version see 
derivative — e.g., J. vi. 212; he is often" DhA. i. 264 ff. ^ J. i. 207. 

called Maghavft Sujampati— e.p., J. iii. * 8. i. 231; DhA. i. 264; see *alBO 

146; iv. 403; v. 137, 139; vi. 102, 481, d. 1 above. 

673; or MaghavA Sakko — s.g., J. v. 141; ^ SA. i. 267; this is supported by the 

see also Mtu. i. 166, 167 {eahairanetro story as given in DA. iii. 710 ff. and 

Maghav&n va sobhaee) and Mtu. iii. 366 DhA. i. 264 ff., where no mention is made 

(iSakro Aha . Maghavan ti me Ahu manu- of the Bodhisatta. 

4yaloke), * 8 . i. 227 f.; 8A. i. 267. 

Maghavapupphlya Thera. — ^An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
saw the Buddha (? VipassI) seated in meditation on the banks of the 
Nammuda, and honoured him by placing a maghava-flower near him,* 

» Ap. i. 240 f. 
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Haghavft.— See Hagha. 


MagbUeva.— See HakbUava. 

Mabkura. — One of the four ministers of MIHlIda who were sent to fetch 
Nftgasena to the palace.^ 

1 Mil.,p.29f. 

Matikiilak&rftma.— A monastery in Sunftparanta where Pu^^a Thera 

lived (^.v.) and where the Buddha visited him. Near by was a village 
of merchants where Pum^a went for his alms and where lived his brother 
Culla-Puit^^« After the merchants had been saved from death by the 
intervention of Pun^a, they gave him a share of the red sandalwood 
they had obtained in the course of their travels, and with this they 
built a mai(!4(ilOfmdla in the vihara and dedicated it to the Buddha. 
The Buddha lived there for seven days.^ 

1 SA. iii. 15 ff, 

MaAkulapabbata. — A locality where the Buddha spent his sixth vassa} 
The reference is perhaps to the MahkolakfirSma (g.v.)’ there the 
Buddha is said to have stayed only seven days of the rainy season. 

1 BuA. 3. 


Hahgana. — A locality, probably a monastery in Ceylon, the residence 
of an arahant, Khuddaka-Tissa (KttJJaka-TIssa).^ The place was five 
leagues from Anur&dhapura and was visited by Saddh&tlssa.^ A Hah- 
gana-vlhara is mentioned among the religious buildings erected by 
Dh&tusena.” This was probably a restoration of the original. 

^ Mhv. xxxii. 53; J. vi. 30. ® AA. i. 384. ® Cv. xxxviii. 48. 

1. Hahgala. The third of the twenty-four Buddhas. He was bom six- 
teen asafikheyyas and one hundred thousand kappas ago in the Uttarama- 
dhura Park, in the city of Uttara, his father being a khattiya named 
Uttara and his mother Uttard. It is said that from the day of her con- 
ception, an aura shed its rays night and day from her body, to a distance 
of eighty hands — whence his name. He surpassed other Buddhas in {^osry 
of body. In his last birth as a human being (corresponding to that of 
Vesaantara in the case of Gotaina) he lived with his family as an ascetic. 
A man-eating yakkha, named Kharaditbikaf took from him his two 
children and ate them in his presence, crunching them as though they 
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were ” while the blood dripped from his mouth/ The Bodhieatta 
stood firm in his resolve and repented not of his gift to the yakkha, but 
registered a desire that in future births his body should emit light as 
bright as the blood which ilpwed down the yakkha’s face. In a previous 
birth, Mangala paid honour to the cetiya of a Buddha by wrapping his 
body in cloth drenched with oil, setting fire to it and walking round the 
cetiya throughout the night, carrying on his head a golden bowl filled 
with scented oil and lighted with one thousand wicks. Not a hair on 
his body suffered damage. 

For nine thousand years Mangala lived in the household in three 
palaces, Yasavft, Suclm& and Slrimfi, with his wife Yasavatl^ by whom he 
had one son, SIvala. He left the world on a horse and practised austeri- 
ties for eight months. Just before his Enlightenment he ate a meal of 
milk-rice given by a maiden, Uttara, daughter of Uttarasefthl in Uttara- 
gfima ; an Ajlvaka, named Uttara, gave him grass for his seat. His 
Bodhi was a Naga-tree. After his Enlightenment he lived for ninety 
thousand years, and for all that time the aura from his body spread 
throughout the ten thousand world systems, shutting out sun, moon and 
stars. People knew the times and the seasons by the cries of the birds 
and the blooming of the flowers. 

Mahgala’s first sermon was preached in the Sirivaruttama Grove, near 
Sirivaddl^* His chief disciples among men were Sudeva and Dham- 
masena, and his chief nuns Slvala and Asoka. P&lita was his constant 
attendant.^ Nanda and Visfikha were his chief patrons among lay men 
and Anulft and Sutan& among lay women. In Mangala’s time the 
Bodhisatta was the brahmin SuTUCl {q-v.), Mangala’s body was eighty 
cubits high; he held three assemblies: the first at the preaching of the 
Dhammacakka, the second at Cittanagara, when he preached to Su- 
nanda^ king of Surabhinagara, and his son Anurftja, and the third at 
Hekhala to Sudeva and Dhammasena who later became his chief 
disciples. 

He died in the park of Vessara, and a cetiya, thirty leagues high, was 
erected over his ashes.* It is said* that all Mafigala Buddha’s personal 
disciples attained arahantship before their death. 

^ It is probably this inoideiit which is , the particulars found in Mtu. (i. 248*80) 
referred to at J. iv. 13. are slightly different. 

* BuA. (124) calls him Uttara. ^ Bu. iv. 29. 

• Bu. iv. 1 ff.; BuA. 116 ff.; J. i. 30 tf.; 

2. Hafigala. — The Bodhisatta bom as an asoetio in the time of Ohtti** 
audaidSoMW 

^ J. i. 40; hut Bu. ivi. 9 says he was then horn as Bslte. 
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3. — The Bodhisatta bora aa aa aaoetio in the tine of 
nddhattha Boddlui.' He wag a very rich brahmin ^ fnnuMUb and later 
gave away all his wealth and became an ascetic. On one oooaeion, by 
his iddhi-pawer, he obtained fmit which grew on the jambn-tMe (whibh 
gave its name to Jambudfpa) and offered it at the nilHIIIIH flllln to 
Siddhattha Buddha and ninety orores of n^onks.* 

> Bn. xvii. 8; M.T. 62. * BoA. 187. 

4. Maftgala Thera. — An arahant. He was present at the Foundation- 
ceremony of the Mahi Th&pa.' See MahimaAfJa- 

' Dpv. xix. 8. 

5. Maftgala. — A flood-gate in the farldckamasamudda from which 
branched off the lladgala-GaAgi.^ 

^ Ov. Ixxix. 45. 

6. Haflgala. — A locality in South India mentioned in the account of 
the campaigns of ParakkamabUlu/ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 297. 

7. Haflgala. — A tribe of elephants, each of which had the strength 
of ten million men,^ 

^ MA. i. 262; AA. ii. 822; BuA. 37» etc. 

8. MaAgala. — A monk of Fagan, probably of the fourteenth century, 
author of a grammatical work called the Gandhatthl.^ 

^ Bode, op, cU,, 26. 

9. MM!igala« — A Thera of Ceylon, preceptor of Vedeba.^ 

1 P.LC. 223. 

10. MaAgala. — A young man in the time of VlpassI Buddha^ who came 
from Tivatlliua and held a mandamva-fLimer over the Buddha as he 
sat meditating. Maflgala was a previous birth of BKaitMWidIriya 

1 Ap. L 286. 

11. linftgiila. — A Paooeka Buddha.* 

* M.iU.7a 


M a H ia lU JitnkA (No. 87).— The Bodhisatta was nnoc an Udicca* 
tnabmln who^ having entend the ascatio life, lived in Bboavi, E$ 
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one day vieited Rftjagsha, and the king invited him to stay in the Boyal 
Park. While he was there, a brahmin who believed in omens as shown 
by clothes found a garment in hia chest 

which had been gnawed by mice, and, fearing disaster, wished to have 
it thrown out into the charnel-ground. Unwilling to entrust the job to 
anyone else, he gave the clothes to his son to throw away. The Bodhi- 
satta saw the garment and picked it up in spite of the grave warnings 
of the old brahmin, saying that no wise man should believe in omens. 

The story was told in reference to a superstitious brahmin of Baja- 
gaha who had his clothes thrown away in the manner related above. 
The Buddha was waiting in the charnel-held and picked up the garments. 
When the brahmin protested, he related to him the story and preached 
to him on the folly of paying heed to superstitions. At the end of the 
sermon, father and son became sotapannas. The characters in both 
stories are the same.^ 

1 J. i. 371 ff. 


Haflgala Vagga. — The fifteenth chapter of the Tika Nipata of the 
Afiguttara Nikaya.^ 

1 A. i. 292-4. 


Matgala Sutta. — Preached at Jetavana in answer to a question asked 
by a deva as to which are the auspicious things (mangcMni) in the world. 
The sutta describes thirty-seven mangaldniy including such things as 
the avoidance of fools, association with the wise, honouring those worthy 
of honour, etc.^ The Commentary^ explains that at the time the sutta 
was preached there was great discussion over the whole of Jambudipa 
regarding the constitution of mangala. The devas heard the discussion 
and argued among themselves till the matter spread to the highest 
Brahma-world. Then it was that Sakka suggested that a devaputta 
should visit the Buddha and ask him about it. 

In the Sutta Nip&ta* the sutta is called Mahfimaftgala. It is one of 
the BUttas at the preaching of which countless devas were present and 
countless beings realized the Truth.^ 

The sutta is often recited, and forms one of the commonest of the 
Parittas. To have it written down in a book is considered an act of 
gWt merit.* It is said* that once Du^hagfimapi attempted to preach 
* the ^Aafigala Suttja at the Lohaill8ida» but he was too nervous to proceed. 
The preaching of the Mafigala Sutta was one of the incidents of the 


^ Khp. pp. 2 ff. 

« KhpA. vu.; SNA* i. 300* 


« SNA. i. 174; BuA. 243; AA. L 57, 
320. 

» HA. li. 803. • Mhv. mtzli. 48. 
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Buddha’s life represented in the Belie Chamber of the MkM Thflpk.* 
See also MhUnuthgalA Jfttekft. 

' Mhv. XXX. 88. 

HaAgataipgafkgft. — A channel branching ofi from the sluice called 
Mahgala in the Parakkama Sunodda. See Hafigala (5).* 

^ O. Ixxix. 46. 

Haftgalahkotla. — A locality in South India, mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of ParakkamaMUlU I.* It is probably identical with 
Maftgala ( 6 ). 

‘ Cv. Ixxvn. 38. 

Hafkgalagiri. — A spot where the Buddha was staying when KdlmUyl 
visited him at Suddhodana’s request.^ 

* Ap. ii 501. 


HaAgalaeetiya. — A religious building, probably in AnurUhapiua. 
Upatlssa n. erected a thupa to the north of it and also an image house 
containing an image.* It is probably identical with BahomaAgala* 
eetlya (j.v.).* 


1 Cv. xxxvii. 183. 


* Cv. Tn. i. 36; n. 1. 


Hafigaladlpanl. — A commentary on the MaAgala Sutta, written by 
Mrimahgala of Laos.* 

^ Bode, op, cit, 47. 

HaAgalivabbata.— See HaAgalappadesa. 

Haftgahyidsftda.— A palace in Kftdka, erected by Vlssakamma and 
inhabited by BodUghariya in a previous birth sixty-five kappas ago.* 

1 Ap. ii. 401. 

MaAgalapokkhatapL— A bathing-place in the garden of Patakkawa- 

bum I.* 

> Cv. Ixxiii. no. 


maftgalaroadeia (Maftgalapabbata).— A place in the south of Ceylon 
which formed the limit of the estate given to SUiya by IkltthagtnUKpI.' 

1 Wf.m. 
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UrtglllMllltfllllB. — A plftce near PolatOllpun, mentioned in the aoodnnt 
of the campaigns of PuakkanuUUia 

> Ct. IxTii. 62; Ixx. 178, 288, 287; Ixxii. 160, 207. 

Maftgnlavltflia. — A place in the west of Ceylon, near ValllplBina- 

‘ MT. 662. 

Mafigalina.— A minister of Klttlflirimegha (2).^ 

^ Cv. Ixvi. 66; Bee Cv. Tra, i. 268, n, 2. 

Hftcala* — A village in Magadha, residence of Magha^ ( 9 -v.). 

1 J. i. 199; SA. i. 267; DhA. i. 266; SNA. ii. 484. 

Haoala Vagga. — The ninth chapter of the Catukka Nipata of the 
AAguttara Nikaya.^ 

1 A. ii. 83-91. 

1. Haoeha J&taka (No. 34). — Some fishermen once cast their net into 
a river, and a great fish, swimming along, toying amorously with his 
wife, was caught in the net, while his wife escaped. The fishermen 
hauled him up and left him on the sand while they proceeded to light 
a fire and whittle a spit whereon to roast him. The fish lamented, 
saying how unhappy his wife would be, thinking he had gone ofi with 
another. The Bodhisatta, who was the king’s priest, coming along to 
the river to bathe, heard the lament of the fish and obtained his freedom 
from the fishermen. 

The story was related to a passion-tossed monk who longed for the 
wife of his lay days. The two fish were the monk and his seducer.^ 

1 J. i. 210-12. 

2. Ibrnha Jfttidat (No. 75). — Ohce the Bodhisatta was born as a fish 
in a pond ; there was a great drought, the crops withered, and water gave 
out in tanks and ponds and there was great distress. Seeing this, the 
Bodhisatta approached PaJJunai god of rain, and made an Act of iferuth, 
begging for rain. The request succeeded, and heavy rain fell. 

Tkxt story was told in reference to a great drought in Kosida. Even 
^llihe J^nd by the gate of Jetavana was dry, and the Buddha, touched by 
t&e universal sufEering, resolved to obtain rain. On his way back fieom 
the alms*round, he sent Ananda to fetch the robe in which he bathed. 
As he was putting this on, Sakka’i throne was heated, and be ordered 
Pajjuna to send rain. The god Stod himself with olouds, and then 
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bending bis face and moutb, deluged all Eosala with tomnts nf rain* 
The Pajjuna of the earlier story is identified with Ananda*^ 

1 J. i. 829-32; ap. Oyp, iii. 10. 

3. Hiaooha Jitaka (No. 216). — The story very much resembles HiOCdia 
Jfitaka (1).^ 

1 J. ii. mf. 

Haooha Sutta. — Once, during a tour in Kosala with a large number 
of monks, the Buddha saw a fisherman selling fish. Sitting down at 
the foot of a tree by the wayside, the Buddha pointed out to the monks 
how no fisherman enjoyed a happy life because his mind was for ever 
engaged in slaughter. It was the same, he said, with those who killed 
other creatures; those guilty of killing would suffer greatly after death.' 

1 A. ui. 801 f. 

Haechatlttha. — The name of two villages and two monasteries of 
Ceylon.' 

1 Cv. xlviii. 24; Ep. Zey. i. 210, 221, 227. 

MaeohadSyaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he was 
a hawk on the banks of the Candabhftgfi and once gave a large fish to 

Siddhattha Buddha.' 

1 Ap. i. 232. 


Haocharaftha.— See HacohS. 

1. Haoeharikoslya. — A setthiy worth eighty crores, of Sakkhara near 
R&Jagaha. His real name was Ko8lya» but as he was too miserly to 
give away even a drop of oil, he came to be called Maccharikosiya. 
One day, when returning from the palace, he saw a half^starved yokel 
eating a round cake filled with sour gruel. The sight made him hungry, 
but fearing to spend his money, he told no one, but lay on his bed in great 
distress, till his wife found him. Having discovered the reason for 
his ribery, she said she would bake cakes sufficient for everyone in 
Sakkhara. But that would be such extravagance,” said Kosiya, and 
persuaded his wife to bake just one cake, using only broken gralna ofr 
rice. Fearful lest someone should ask for a piece of his oake„ ha 
with her to the seventh storey of his house and there made her sta^ 
the cooking after bolting all the doors. 

The Buddha saw him with hk divine eye and sent MoggalUiui to him; 
HoggaUSaa stood poised in mid-air just outside Eosiya’s window 
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iiidioAHt6d his wish to have something to eat, but Kosiya blusteted 
and threatened, and, after refusing to give him an 3 rthing, bade his wife 
cook another little cake for him. But each cake she baked grew bigger 
than the previous one, and when she tried to take a single cake from 
the basket, they all stuck together. In despair, Kosiya presented 
cakes and basket to the Elder. Moggallana then preached on the 
importance of generosity, and transported Kosiya, his wife and the 
cakes to Jetavana. There the cakes were offered to the Buddha and 
five hundred monks, and even after they had all eaten, there was no 
end to the cakes. The spot where the remaining ones were thrown 
away at the gates of Jetavana was known as Kapallapfivapabbh&ni. 
The Buddha preached to Kosiya and his wife and they became sot&‘ 
pannas. Kosiya then spent all his wealth in the service of the Buddha 
and his religion. It was in reference to him that the Illlsa J&taka was 
preached, Illlsa being identified with Maccharikosiya.^ 

1 DhA. i. 367 ff.; J. i. 346 fF. 

2. Maooharikosiya.— See the Sudh&bodhana Jataka. 

1. Macchari Sutta. — On the five disadvantages of staying too long in 
one place — one grudges sharing one’s lodging, the families who provide 
alms, one’s provisions, one’s fame, or the Dhamma.^ 

^ A. hi. 268. 

2. Kaeohari Sutta. — A monk who grudges sharing his lodging, the 
families who provide him with food, the gifts he receives, his fame, 
and who frustrates gifts offered in faith — such a monk is destined to 
hell.* 

^ A. hi. 266. 

3. Haooliarl Sutta.— The same as the above except chat the fifth 
<][uality is given as stinginess wilh regard to Dhamma.* 

^ A. hi. 266 f. 

4. Maoehari Sutta. — The same as (3) except that “ nun is substituted 
for “ monk.”* 

^ A. ih. 139. 

5. Maoebail Altla.— A group of BatuOapardevas visit the Buddha at 
Jatavma and four of them speak, each one verse, before him on the 
evils of avarice and the blessings of generosity. The Buddha utters a 
verse to the effect that gifts given should be well gotten.^ 

^ S. i. IS f. 
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6. Ma04liarl Sutta. — A deva visits the Buddha and asks him queatioila 
as to what kind of person is a miser and what awaits the generous man. 
The Buddha replies/ 

^ S. i. 34. 

7. Maocharl Sutta. — Seven fetters must be destroyed in order that 
the good life may be led: complying, resisting, wrong views, uncertainty, 
conceit, envy, meanness.^ 

1 A. iv. 8. 

8. Maceharl Sutta. — ^The five form^ of meanness: in sharing lodgings, 
the services of a family, gains, fame and Dhamma.^ 

1 A. iv. 469. 

** Maooharena ** Sutta. — A woman who is faithless, shameless, stingy, 
and of weak wisdom, is destined to suffering.^ 

1 S. iv. 24. 

Macchi. — A country, with its people, included in the traditional list 
of the sixteen Mah&janapadas.^ The Maccha are generally mentioned 
with the SOrasenS.^ In the Vldhura Paqidlta J&taka* the Maccha are 
mentioned among those who witnessed the game of dice between the 
king of the Kurus and Punnaka. 

The Maccha country lay to the south or south-west of Indraprastha 
and to the south of Surasena. Its capital was Viratanagara or Vairat, 
so called because it was the city of King Vira^a.^ 

1 A. i. 213; iv. 262, 260, 260. 1 » J. vi. 280. 

‘ E.g,, D. ii. 200; cp, K&slkosaU, ^ Rv. vii. 6, 18; Law: Anct. Geog. of 
Va]]liiiall&. I India, p. 19. 

Haechik&sa^dR- — A township in KftsI, the residence, among others, 
of Cittagahapatl.^ It contained the Ambatakavana, which Citta presented 
as a monastery for the monks, at the head of whom was Mah&n&ma, 

Sudbamma Thera also lived there, and the place was visited by Sari** 
putta and Moggalldna* and also by Aoela Kaesapa.* The boob con- 
tain, besides these, the names of several monks who lived at 
kteQ4a--e.^., I8ldatta» Mahaka, Kimabha and Oedutta.* The 

^ S. iv. 281. vata, Uplli, Ananda and Rihida; these 

‘ For details eee DhA. ii. 74 f.; aoomd- aU went there while traveUing in the 
ing toVin. ii, 15 f., they were aocompalpLied KSei kingdom, 
by MaiaHiaeeipa, Mahafcetthtta, Hildt- * S. iv. 300. 
kappliia, Hahieuiida, AilpMdlia, Re*- * See av. for details. 



PUJ alao have been a centre 'of the NigaQjjias, for IHtftWtt* 

ia mentioned as having gone there with a large following.' It was 
thirty leagues from Mvattbi/ and near by was the village of Ugn* 

iwthiihi (J.V.). 

* S. iv. 298. • DhA. u. 79. 

Haeolilklsandlka • — An epithet of OittagffthApftti^ because he lived in 
Maeohlkftsavfa.^ 

^ A. i. 26; AA. i. 209; Tha^A. i. 238. 

Maoeutthala. — A locality in Rohana^ where Vijayabahu I. once set 
up a camp.^ 

' Cv. Iviii. 35. 

Haeehlldd&na J&taka (No. 288 ). — The Bodhisatta was once the son 
of a landed proprietor, and, after his father’s death, he and his younger 
brother went to a village to settle some business. On their way back, 
they had a meal out of a loaf-pottle, and, when they had finished, the 
Bodhisatta threw the remains into the river for the fish, giving the 
merit to the river-spirit. The power of the river-spirit increased and 
she discovered the cause. The younger brother was of a dishonest 
disposition, and when the elder was asleep, he packed a parcel of gravel 
to resemble the money they were carrying and put them both away. 
While they were in mid-river he stumbled against the side of the boat 
and dropped overboard what he thought to be the parcel of gravel, but 
what was really the money. He told the Bodhisatta about it who said, 
“ Never mind, what’s gone has gone.” But the river-spirit out of 
gratitude to the Bodhisatta made a fish swallow the parcel. The fish 
was later caught and hawked aboujb, and, owing again to the influence 
of the spirit, the fisherman asked one thousand pieces and seven annas 
for it, and the people laughed %t what they thought was a joke. But 
when they came to the Bodhisatta’s house, they offered him the fish 
for seven annas. The fish was bought and cut open by his wife, and the 
money was given to him. At that instant the river-spirit in^prmed 
him of what she had done and asked him to have no consideratioi^ for 
his brother, who was a thief and was greatly disappointed at the failure 
df ^his trick. But the Bodhisatta sent him five hundred pieces. 

The story was told in reference to a dishonest merchant who is 
identified with the cheat.^ 

I J. iL 423-6. 


IbJUuu-See Vaglui. 
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MijlUniwii TWnril 

MaJiliBiitfla Hmm . — An aiahant. He recited the kammav&ea (or 
ecolesiastioal act) at the ordmation oi Hahlnday on whom he later confer- 
red the upammfoM ordination/ Later, at the conclusion cd the l^ird 
Council, Majjhantika went as preacher to Kaamlrai^SMdlii^ There, 
by his great ^Ai-powers, he overcame the Naga-king Alftvi|n and con- 
verted him to the Faith, while Fanfafca and his wife Hilitt and their 
five hundred sons became sot&pannas. Majjhantika preached the 
Aslvtoopama Sutta to the assembled concourse and later ordained one 
hundred thousand persons/ The sermon preached by Majjhantika is 
referred to in the Scholiast to the Sarabhafiga Jfttaka/ 

This same Eider is referred to elaewhare^ as an example of one who 
practised pariyatti-ap^ochatd. He was the leader of the assembly of 
monks (sanghathera). On the day of the dedication of Asoka’s vihara, 
the Thera was a 1chli(id8ava and was present, but his begging bowl and 
robe were hardly worth a farthing. People, seeing him there, asked 
him to make way; but he sank into the earth, rising to receive the alms 
given to the leader of the monks, knowing that he alone was fit to 
accept it.* 

^ Mhv. V. 207; Sp. L 51; Dpv. vii. 24. ^ SNA. ii. 494; DA. iii. 1061, but at 

* Mhv. zii. 3, 9 ff. ; Sp. i. 64 ff. ; Dpv. AA. i. 263 he is called HaUhantika- 

viu. 4; Mbv. 113; for the Tibetan version Tlssa. 

see Rookhili, op. ci^., 167 ff. ^ The story is given at AA. i. 43; MA. 

® J. V. 142. 1. 360. 

MaUhantlka or SaQika Sutta.— Once a monk dwelt in a forest-tract 
in Kosala and was told by a deva of the forest how the noonday silence 
frightened him. But the monk replied that to him it was enchanting.^ 

1 S. i. 203. 

MaJJbantika-Tbsa.— See Majjhantika. 

HaJJhapalU-vlhftra. — A vihara in Ceylon restored by the monk 
Sat^rhaiakUUta in the reign of KlttisMriJasQia. The king showed the 
monk great honour and gave the village of WMftgftma for the maintenaD.0e 
of the vihfira.^ 

^ Cv. c. 234. (Sinhalese MidapcKa.) 

monastery in Ceylon built by Va|$|gliiiaQl 
and restored by BittUiMJailha, who gave for its maintenance the 
village of SWtgirtttalfc/ 

imukrn Medavah.) 


It 
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[Mfdlhima 


lbJlhiilia.--An Arahant. He went, after the Third Council, as 
preacher to the Himalaya country,^ accompanied by four others: 
Kassapagotta, Durabhissara, Sahadeva, and Mfllakadeva.‘ Majjhima 
preached the Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta and eighty crores of 
persons became sotapannas. The five Elders, separately, converted 
five kingdoms, and each of them ordained one hundred thousand persons.’ 

^ Mhv. xii. 6. Sp. (i. 68) gives their names as Kassa- 

2 Dpv. viii. 10; MT- (317) has Dundu- pagotta, Alokadeva, Dundubhissara, and 
bhissara for Durabhissara; Mbv. (115) Sahadeva. 
agrees ivith MT<» but has Sahassadeva; ^ Mhv. xii. 41 fif. 

Majjhima Nikaya . — The second “ book,’’ or collection, of the Sutta 
Pitaka, containing discourses of medium length. It consists of eighty 
bhdmimras and is divided into three sections of fifty suttas each 
the last parindsa containing fifty-two suttas. At the First 
Council the duty of learning the Majjhima Nikaya and of handing it 
down intact was entrusted to the “ school ” of Sariputta.^ Bud- 
dhaghosa wrote a commentary to the Majjhima Nikaya, which is 
called the Papaftca-Sudani, and Sariputta of Ceylon wrote its Vikd. 
The Majjhima Nikaya was also called the Majjhima SaAgiti.’ When 
the Sasana disappears, the Majjhima predeceases the Digha Nikaya.* 

I DA. i. 16. 2 E.g., MA. i. 2; MT. 193, 306. » MA. ii. 881. 

Majjhima-Ka}a, — The second of three brothers, all named K&ja, of 
Setavya. CuUarKaja and Maha-Kd}a, the youngest and the oldest, 
used to travel about with caravans and procure goods which were sold 
for them by Majjhima-K&la/ He had four crores.* 

1 DhA. i. 66. Hbid., 73. 

Majjhimag&ma.— A village in Rohapa> mentioned in the account of 

the campaigns of Parakkamabahu 1.^ 

% 

1 Ov. Ixxiv. 83. 

Majjhlma-jaaapada.— See Majjhimadess. 


— The second of three Commentaries on the Sadda^ 

thabhedaeiiiti.^ 


I Gv. 63, 73. 


MaJJhlinadasa.— The country of Central India which was the birth- 
place of Buddhism and the region of its early activities. It extended 
in the east to the town of Kajaftgala. beymid nrhioh was HahisUa; on 
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the south-east to the river Sablavati; on the south-west to the town of 
Satakapylka; on the west to the brahmin village of Th&lUlt on the north 
to the Usivaddhaja Mountain.^ The Majjhimadesa was three hundred 
yojanas in length, two hundred and fifty in breadth, and nine hundred 
in oircumference.^ It contained fourteen of the sixteen Mallilaiiapadas 
that is to say all but OandUra and Kambo}a» which belonged to 
the Uttarftpatha. The people of Majjhimadesa were regarded as wise 
and virtuous.’ It was the birthplace of noble men {purisdjamyd) 
including the Buddhas/ and all kinds of marvellous things happened 
there.’ The people of Majjhimadesa considered peacocks’ flesh a 
luxury.® 


1 Vin. i. 197; J. i. 49, 80; Mbv. 12; 
Dvy. (21 f.) extends the eastern boundary 
to include Pmi^daTardhana, roughly iden- 
tical with North Bengal. It is interest- I 
ing to note that in early Brahminical 
literature (e.g, the Dharmasutra of 
Baudh&yana), Aryavarta, which is prac- 
tically identical with what came to be 
called Madhyade&a, is described as lying 
to the east of the region where the 
Sarasvati disappears, to the west of the 
K&lakavana, to the north of Piripatra, 
and to the south of the Himalaya. This 
excludes the whole of Magsdha (Bau- 


dh&yana i. 1, 2, 9, etc.). It is also note- 
worthy that in the Commentaries the 
Majjhimadesa is extended to include the 
I whole of Jambudips, the other continents 
bein^ Pacoantlma-Janapadd. The term 
came also to be used in a generic sense . 
Thus, in Ceylon (Tambapappldlpa) Anuri- 
dhapura came to be called the Majjhima- 
desa (AA. i. 166). 

3 DA. i. 173. 

3 J. lii. 116, 116. 

« DhA. iii. 248; AA. i. 266. 

« SNA. i. 197. 

® VibhA. 10. 


MaJJhimabhfi^aka.— The '' reciters ” of the Hajjhima Nlkiya {q.v,), 
those who learned it and handed it down, probably the “ school ” of 
Sariputta. This school ” included the Cariyapitaka, Apadana and 
Buddhavamsa in the Khuddaka Nikaya, and ascribed the whole Nikaya 
to the Sutta Pitaka.^ 

1 DA. i. 16; Mil. 341. 


HaJJhlmavagga. — A district in the Malaya country of Ceylon, men- 
tioned in the account of the campaigns of ParakkamabAhu 1/ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 20, 21, 23; see Cv. Trs. i. 289, n. 1. 


MafieakkopfL— A locality in South India mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of ParakkamabAhu 1/ 

1 Cv. Ixxvii. 87. 

1. MAilftflA&y altii Th6ra«— An arahant. In the time of SUMhattba 
Buddba he was a GapKjAla, and made a lintel which he offered to the 
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Order. He wes fifty times king of the gods and eighty times king of 
men.* 

1 Ap. ii. 377 f. 

2. ndtoadftyaka* — An arahant thera. Ninety^one kappas ago he 
gave a bed to Vipassi Buddha/ He is probably identical with S&inafl* 
SaUni Thera.* v.l Peoohadayaka. 

1 Ap. ii. 456. ‘ ThagA. i. 99. 

Hafijarlpfijaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago, while 
walking in the street with a spray of flowers in his hand, he saw the 
Buddha (? Tlssa) and offered him the flowers. Seventy-three kappas 
ago he was a king, named Jotiya.* 

^ Ap. i. 228. 

BlaAJu,— .An officer of Parakkamab&hu L He was sent to fight 
against Sfikarabh&tUi and defeated him at Sfipatagamu. He was put in 
charge of the campaign in Rohapa» his colleagues being Kitti and Bhuta. 
Manju practised great cruelty in order to instil terror into the hearts 
of the people. He seems to have been replaced by Bhuta.* 

^ Cv. Ixxiv. 129, 144; Ixxv. 160, 162, 186, 196. 

MafiJfisaka.~A tree in Oandham&dana in front of the Hapiguhfi. 
It is one yojana in height and one in girth, and bears all the flowers 
which bloom both on land and in water, on earth and in heaven. Around 
the tree is the Sabbamtanamilai where the Pacoeka Buddhas hold their 
assembly. The place of meeting seems also to have been called the 

1 SNA. i. 66, 67; VvA. 176. 

1. Ma&Jet|haka Vagga. — ^The fourth section of the Vlmflua Vatthu. 

2. Thft abode in TIvatlipsa of a woman who 
once spread over the Buddha's seat a bouquet of flowers which she had 
gathered in Andbavana.* 

1 Vv.iv.l;VvAl76£. 

Hafljttrika. — The name of the Nfiga kingdom (N&gabhavana}» It is 
five hundred leagues in extent and is the residence ol l ia Mtt |a» the 
Higa king.* When the urn containing the Buddha’s telios, deposited 
W. L 72 ; J. Vi 264; BO. m 



in was washed away, it was taken to the MaS^'erika Niga* 

bhavana, and remained there till taken by SopBttaiA to be etuduined in 

the Halil ThOpa.* 

* Mhv. xxxi. 27; see ako J.R,A,8. 1885, p. 220* 

HaftfiamKna Sutta. — One who lets his imagination play on the body, 
feeling, etc., becomes Mira’s bondsman.^ 

1 S. iii. 74. 

Maflakupdali, Ma(tliakiindall.— The only son of the brahmin Adinna- 
pabbaka. His father loved him deatly, but was a great miser, and made 
for him, with his own hands, a pair of burnished ear-rings in order to 
save the goldsmith’s fee ; the boy thus came to be called Mattakundali 
(burnished ear-rings). When he was sixteen he had an attack of 
jaundice. His father refused to call in % physician, and prescribed for 
him himself till the boy was beyond all cure. Then he carried him 
out and laid him on the terrace, lest those who came to prepare for the 
funeral should see his wealth. 

The Buddha saw Mattakun^ali as he lay dying, and, out of compassion, 
came to the door of his father’s house. Too weak to do anything else, 
the boy conjured up devout faith in the Buddha; be died soon after, and 
was born among the gods in a golden mansion thirty leagues in extent. 
When he surveyed his past birth, he saw his father in the charnel-ground, 
weeping and lamenting and preparing to cremate his body. Assuming 
the form of Mattiaku^d^li, he went himself to the charnel-ground and, 
standing near, started to weep. When questioned by Adinnapubbaka, 
he said he wanted the moon, and in the course of conversation he revealed 
his identity and censured his father. Adinnapubbaka invited the 
Buddha to a meal the next day, and, when it was over, asked if it were 
possible to attain to heaven by a mere act of faith. In order to convince 
him, the Buddha made Mat)taku^(^li appear before him and confirm 
his statement that this was so. At the conclusion of the Buddha’s 
sermon, both Adinnapubbaka and Mattakup^li became sotfipannas,^ 
and eighty thousand persons realized the Truth.* 

i BhA. i. 20 ff. ; Vv. vii. 9; VvA. 322 ff.; ICat^kupc^ali Jfttakft (q*v,), but the intro* 
Pv. ii. 5; PvA. 92; the stanzas found in ductoiy story is quite different. 
Matfakucdalik story occur also in the > MU. 350. 

Mi4|2klip4all Ataka (No. ilO).— The son of a wealthy brahmin died 
at the age of sixteen and was reborn among the devas. From the time 
of his soti’s death, the brahmin would go to the cemetery and walk 
round the heap of asheis^ moaning piteously. The deva visited him and 



Admonished him, ss in the story of Mattaku^^li, The brahmin followed 
his advice and gave up his grief. 

The story was told in reference to a rich landowner of SAvatthi, a 
devout follower of the Buddha, who lost his son. The Buddha, knowing 
of his great grief, visited him in the company of Ananda and preached 
to him. At the conclusion of the sermon, the landowner became a 
sotApanna.^ 

1 J. iv. 69 ff. 


Matt]iara.--See Mithara. 

MaQamekkUQ^i. — A locality of South India pillaged by LaAkapura.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvii. 87. 

Mapl. — A yakkha chief, to be invoked by Buddhists in time of need.' 

I D. iii. 206. 

2. MaplakkhI, Mapiakkhika.— A Naga king of Kaly&pl, maternal 
uncle of Mahodara. He came to take part in the battle between Maho- 
dara and Ctyodara, and having heard the Buddha preach on that occasion, 
begged him to visit his kingdom. The Buddha agreed, and, three years 
later, went to Kalya^i in the eighth year after the Enlightenment on 
the full-moon day of Vesikha. The Naga entertained him and his 
five hundred monks on the spot where, later, the Kalyfipl-cetlya was 
built.' 

^ Mhv. i. 63 fif.; xv. 162; Dpv. ii. 42, I Jambudlps to bring the Buddha to 
62; it is said that Mauikkhika went to | Ceylon (MT* HI)* 

2. Maplakkhlka. — The youngest of the three sons of Mah&tissa and 
SafighasIvA.' 

^ Cv. xlv. 40. 

* 

MapiupaKh&na. — One of the places appointed by King Bh&tlka for 
the dispensing of hospitality to the monks of Ceylon.' 

^ Mhv. xxxiv. 66; the MT< (633) calls it MsplopatthAna-pAsIda. 

Mapfkaijitha.— A Naga king. See Maplka^i|ha Jfttaka. The king 
was so called because he wore round his neck a wish-conferring gem.' 

^ Sp. m. 565. 

Mapikapfta JAtaka (No. 263). — The Bodhisatta and his younger 
brother, after the death of their parents* lived as ascetics in leaf*huts 



on the Ganges, the elder being higher up the stream than the younger* 
One day, the Naga king Ha^ikantha, while walking along the river in 
the guise of a man, came to the hut of the younger ascetic and became 
his friend. Thereafter he called daily and their friendship grew apace. 
Ma^ika^tha finally became so fond of the ascetic that he put off his 
disguise, and encircling the other in his folds, lay thus for a short while 
each day, until his affection was satisfied. But the ascetic was afraid 
of his Naga shape and grew thin and pale. 

The Bodhisatta noticing this, suggested that the next time Manika^tha 
came, his brother should ask for the jewel which he wore round his 
throat. On the morrow, when the ascetic made this request, Mani- 
kantha hurried away. Several times this happened, and then he came 
no more. The ascetic was much grieved by his absence, but was com- 
forted by the Bodhisatta. 

The Buddha related this story at the Agg&)avarCetiya near A]avi. 
The monks of Alavi became so importunate with their requests for 
building materials from the householders that at the mere sight of a 
monk the householders would hurry indoors. Mah& lEassapa discovered 
this and reported it to the Buddha, who admonished the monks against 
begging for things from other people.^ 

On the same occasion were preached the Brahmadatta Jfttaka and the 
A||hisena J&taka {q.v.). 

^ J, ii. 282-6; also Vin. iii. 146 f., where the details of the story of the past 
are slightly different. 

Ma^lkS . — The name of a vijjdf whereby thoughts can be read.^ 

1 DA. ii. 389. 

Ma9lkftralnil(ipaga-Tissa.---An Elder who ate for twelve years at the 
house of a jeweller of Savatthl. One day when the jeweller was chopping 
some meat, Pasenadi sent him a certain precious stone to be cleaned 
and threaded. The jeweller took the stone without wiping his hands 
and put it in a box. While he went to wash his hands, his pet heron, 
thinking it was a piece of meat, swallowed it. Tissa was present and 
saw this happen. The jeweller, finding his jewel had disappeared, 
suspected Tissa and questioned him. The Elder denied having taken 
the stone, but said nothing about the heron in case it should be killed. 
The jeweller became very angry, and, convinced that Tissa was the thief, 
proceeded to torture him, in spite of the protests of his wife. As the 
blood flowed from the Elder’s body, the heron came to drink it, but the 
jeweller kicked him and he fell down dead. Then Tissa told the jeweller 
what had happened. The heron’s crop was cut open and the jewel 
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i?eocrrev6d. The jeweller was full of remorse and begged Tissa’s pardon, 
which was readily granted, but, soon after, Tissa passed away into 
Nibbjbia. The heron was reborn in the womb of the jeweller’s wife. 
She became a deva after death, but the jeweller was reborn in hell.^ 

1 DhA. iii. 34 ff. 

Ma9ikftrag&ma« — A village in Ceylon near which Oandannjkhasiva 
constructed a tank, the revenues from which he gave to the Issara- 

samapa-vlhftia/ 

1 Mhv. XXXV. 47. 

MaQlkUQfala jfltaka (No. 351). — The Bodhisatta, born as king of 
Benaies, discovering that one of his ministers had intrigued in his 
harem, expelled him from the kindgom. The minister took up service 
under the king of Kosala, and, as a result of his conspiracy, the Bodhisatta 
was faken captive and cast into prison.^ For the rest of the story see 
Ekarftja Jfttaka. 

The story was related in reference to a councillor of Pasenadl who was 
guilty of misconduct in the harem. 

1 J. iii. 163 ff. 

Mapiku^dala Vagga. — The thirty-sixth chapter of the Jatakattha- 
katha. It forms the first chapter of the Panca Nipata.^ 

1 J. iii. 168 ff. 

Ma^ikha^fa.— A section of the Vidburapa^dlta J&taka which contains 
a description of the marvellous jewel offered by PuTOaka as a stake in 
the dice-play with Koravya.^ 

1 J. vi. 276-9. 

HaQlguhft.— One of the three^ caves in the NandamiUakapabbllSia. 

In front of the cave was the Hafilfflsaks tree 

1 SNA. i. 66. 

HapleQa Sntta, — In the royal palace at Bftjagaha^ the report once 
arose among the retinue that S&li^yan reclnses were allowed to take gold 
and silver. The headman HapleQlBka, who was present, denied this, 
but, being unable to convince his audience, he sought the Buddha, who 
assured him that these monks were allowed neither to seek nor to 
aoce|>t gold and silver.' 

* S. iv. 326 1 ; ep. Vin« ii* 296 1 



Ibfdtftlaka.— A beadnuui of BUagaha. See SlMk 


Ha^^QOn Jitakft (No. 194). — The Bodhiaatta was onoe a honwholder 
in a village neat Benates and he hadii moat beautiful wife, named 
SaJftUl. One day, at her request, they prepared some sweettaeata, and, 
placing them in a cart, started for Benares to see her parents. On the 
way SujStS was seen by the king of Benares, and, inshing to possess 
her, he ordered the jewel of his diadem to be introduced into the Bodhi* 
satta's cart. The cry of thief ” was then set up, and the Bodhisatta 
arrested and taken ofi to be executed. But SaUm's throne was heated 
by Suj&ta’s lamentations, and, descending to earth, Sakka made the 
king and the Bodhisatta change places. The king was beheaded, and 
Sakka, revealing himself, set the Bodhisatta on the throne. 

The story was related in reference to Oevadatta’s attempts to kill the 
Buddha. The king is identified with DcVadatta, Sakka with Anuraddlia, 
and Rihnlamltt with Sujata.^ The story gives the case of a man 
getting happiness through a virtuous woman.* 

‘ J. ii. 121-5. » J. iv. 77. 

lla^MifliiavlinSiia.— A palace in Tftvatlqua, the abode of a deva 
who had been a resident of Sivatthl and cleared a path leading from the 
forest to Savatthi, in order to make it easy for the many monks who 
went to and fro.* 

» Vv. vu. 3; VvA. 301 f. 

Hafldlpa. — A sub-commentary {anutikd) to the AtthlwMln!, by 
Atlysvnipsa.* 

1 Gv. 66, 76; Bode, op. at., 42. 

IbViiifigftpabbate.— A vihara in the KtUyana-Kap^M in Roluupa, 
buUt by MahMftpiIlu-HallftlUlga.* 

1 Mhv. xxxiv. 86; MT- 687. 

M apl p sbbata, HaQlpassapabbita.— A mountain range of the 

^ J. ii. 92; T. 88r 416; SNA. L 368. 

KlQ^pisida.-- The name given to the LiduvMda* after it hsid bean 
rebuilt in seven storeys by JetpiatbM. He ofiered to the building a 
jewel worl& mzty thousand hence its name. The bwlding Has worth 
one erpie.* The 0<4 m burnt it down, and IV. tried to rebaiid 

* Mhv, xxml 120. 
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ity but died before the work was completed.* This was done by 

MaUndalV.* 

* Cv, liii, ni. ® Ibid., liv. 48. 


1. Ha^lpfijaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he was 
an ascetic, and, haying seen the Buddha (? Fadumuttara), gave him a 
jewelled' seat. Twelve kappas ago he was king eight times under the 
name of Sataraqisl.* 

1 Ap. i. 190. 

2. Haplpfljaka Thera. — An arahant. He was once a Naga king in a 
lake in BObnavd^ and, having seen Padlimuttara Buddha travelling through 
the air, he offered him the jewel which he wore round his throat, that 
being the only thing he had.^ He is probably identical with BHtaAga- 
putta Thera.* 

1 Ap. ii. 413 f. ® ThagA. i. 349. 

Maplppabhflsa. — One hundred and sixteen kappas ago there were 
thirty-two kings of this name, all previous births of Vedikfiraka (Vljaya) 
Thera.* 

1 Ap, i. 171; ThagA. i. 192. 


Mapibhadda. — A yakkha who visited the Buddha at the Mapimftlaka- 
oeUya and held a conversation with him regarding hate and the release 
therefrom.* 

^ S. i. 208; c/. Avadanaa. ii. 179. 

Haplbhadda Sutta. — Records the conversation between the Buddha 

and Ha^lbhadda (q.v.). 


Ma^lbbaddavattlki.— A class of ascetics and recluses who, perhaps, 
worshipped Mapibhadda* {q-v.). The MapibhaddS are mentioned in 
the Milindapanha,* together with tumblers, jugglers, actors, etc. 


^ MKid. 89. In the Mah&bhSrata, 
Mapibhadda is mentioned among the 
yak&aa in Kuvera'a palace (ii. 10, 307). 


He ia the tutelary deity of trayellera and 
oaravana (iii. 65, 2553). 

> p. 101. 


MapImHakas — A Cetiya where the Buddha stayed and where he was 
viaitf d by the yakkha llM^Uuulda.* 


* 8. i 208. 
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M^dmeUiala^pisUa. — A monastic building in Ceylon, probably 
belonging to the Mahayanbts. It held statues of the Bodhisattas iiHliiah 
were restored by Sena 

1 C^. li. 77. 

1. Maplmekhali. — A goddess who presided over the ocean where she 
was placed by the Cfitummah&rftjlkft to protect virtuous people who 
might suffer shipwreck.^ 

1 J. iv. 17; vi. 36. 

2. Manlmekhalft. — A dam erected by Aggabodhl I. across the Hafa&- 
v&lukagaAgS.^ It was restored by ISeoa 11.* 

1 Cv. xlii. 34. a jm., li. 72. 

3. Mapimekhalft. — A district in Ceylon, founded by the general 
SaAkha during the time that the usurper M&gha ruled at Pldatthipiua.^* 

‘ Cv. Ixxxi. 7. 

ManisftramaS]us&.— A Commentary on the Abhldhammatthavlbhft- 
vanl, by Ariyavaiiisa.^ 

^ Gv. 65, 76; Bode, op. cit., 42. 

Hapisukara J&taka (No. 285). — ^The Bodhisatta lived in the Himalaya 
as an ascetic, and near his hut was a crystal cave in which lived thirty 
boars. A lion used to range near the cave in which his shadow was 
reflected. This so terrified the boars that one day they fetched mud 
from a neighbouring pool with which they rubbed the crystal ; but because 
of the boars* bristles, the more they rubbed, the brighter grew the 
crystal. In despair they consulted the Bodhisatta, who told them that 
a crystal could not be sullied. 

The story was told in reference to an unsuccessful attempt by the 
heretics to accuse the Buddha of having seduced Sundarl {q.v.) and then 
brought about her death.^ 

1 J. ii. 416-8. 

Maplsomirftma. — Probably another name for the Somirtma (f.v.)* 
KaplffhaFTbsa built a panvepa there.^ Ckifh&bhaya restored the vih&ra 
and built there an uposatba house.* 

^ Mhv. xxxvi. 8. 

1. Ifaplhfra. — A vihira built by MahAsena.^ 

^ Mhv. xxzvii. 40. 


* Ibid., 106 f. 
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S. Hl|adnii,>--A tank built by IbdiiMlia.*^ AggatodM built A otnal 
leading not of it*; so did Sens n.* Among tiie canals flowing into iflie 
tank was tbe THSvatthnks, restored by Vl]^rsMha L* fsnkksms- 
Mini I. rebuilt the tank,' and constructed the KUindl Canal to carry 
away the overflow from the south side* It was near this tank that 
SsSgltStlaes was taken prisoner by the followers of HoggaUflllS IQ.* 

^ Mhv. zxzvii. 47. ^ Ihid,^ Iz. 53. 

* Cv. zlii. 84. « Ibid,, Ixxiz. 31. 

« Ibid., ii. 72. • Ibid,, 64. ’ Ibid., zliv. 30. 

Ha^^lakappa. — A kappa in which two Buddhas are bom.^ 

1 BuA. 168; J. i. 38, 30, 41, 42. 

Hap^Agalla. — A village near Anur&dhapiiraf mentioned in the account 
of the qampaigns of Parakkamab&hii I.^ 

1 Cv. Iviii. 43; Cv. Trs. i. 206, n. 6. 

Mapjag&ma,— A village in Rohapa^ given by Aggabodhi, son of 

HabAtlssa, to the monks, in gratitude for a meal which they had given 
him.^ 

^ Cv. zlv. 47; Cv. Tra, i. 93, n. 6. 

Uapf&d^^* — name of Ceylon in the time of Kassapa Buddha; 
its capital was Vlsfila and its king Jayanta. The Blahftmeghavana was 
called HaUtedgara.^ 

^ Mhv. XV. 127; Dpv. i. 73; ix. 20; zv. 67, etc. 

Mapfapadiylkd Theri. — An arahant. She built a pavilion for Kopft- 
gamana Buddha.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 514; ThigA. 6. 

llssdspsyyaksthi. — ^The tenth chapter of the Mah&vaggs of* the 
Paliisambhidamagga. 

Mspdslsglri“VlMts.— A monastery in Ceylon, built by KsfitpiatblS.* 
The ruler of the province of llalaya in the time of AggSbodU IV. built 
a relic-house for the oetiya there,* while Sms Q. gave to it several 
maintenance villages* and VQaintlliUia I. restored it.* It was while 
living there that Gajsbtbn made his peace with BsrsirhamsMIlW I. «id 

• Ibid,, li. n. 

* iWd., lx. 6S. 


^ VhT. xxxvi 17. 
* Cv. xlvL ». 



Bet up «a inseriptioa thAt effect in the vihita.* v.L 

Ibsdalbbl. 

* Ov. Izxi. 3; for its identifloatioa see Ov. Tn^ i> lOO* n. 3i 

Map^alanuuidlra.— A building erected by FlM»MtattBlMfca L at 
PolatthlpiliB. It was used by the teacher speoially appointed by him 
to recite Jfitaka stories.* 

^ Cv. Ixziii. 72; see Cv, Tn, u. 9, n. 1. 

Hfiffr-liriinia . — X monastery in Ceylon, probably near the village 
of fUtokkMita- It was the residence of the Elder Ma h ft Tkia, reciter 
of the Dtuunmapada. Sumani, wife of Lakupfaka Atimbaia, recited 
there, in the assembly of the monks, the story of her past lives.* 
According to the VibhaAga Commentary* the monastery was in the 
village of ifaialnigania, and, in the time of Vaffagftmapl, it was the 
residence of many monks, at the head of whom was Tissabhfita. It was 
also the residence of Maliyadeva Thera.* 

1 DhA. iv. 61. » VibhA. 448, also DhSA. 30; AA. i. 62. •* AA. i. 22. 

Hapfavitaka. — A tank in Ceylon, restored by VlJayabihu I.* 

I Cv. lx. 49. 

Map^vipl-vlhira. — A monastery built by Mabi-C&ji-Tlssa.* Mahi- 
Ha ^hii^iWa.iiAii«g a gave land for the monks of this vihara out of gratitude 
to a tSmanfera who lived there.* 

1 Uhv. xzxiv. 8. * Ibtd; 93. 

1. Ifap^avya.— An ascetic. For his story see the Kaphadl^liraiia 
Jttaka. 

2. Mapfavya.— Son of lUtaAga and Mttha m a n gid tM L For hie story 
see the HStaAga Jttidn. Mapi}avya is given as an example of con- 
ception by umbilical attrition.* 

1 Mil. 123 f.; 8p. i. 214. 

— X t^^nl^ in Ceylon restored by Faratkamabklin 1,* 

» Ov. Ixviii. 44) see Cv. Tr*. 1 280, n. 6. 


■aMttft.— Hother of Mkpflkipatta {q.v.). 



See Upaks Mapjlkipiitta. He was so called because 
he wae the son of MapdlM.^ See also Samara IbpdlUputta. 

^ AA. ii. 664 ; KhpA. lOS. 

Mapdiwa. — A Psribbsjaka of Kosambl, friend of JfUlya. It was to 
them that the JiUya Sutta (q.v.) was preached, v.l. Mop^Iya. 

Iiap 4 flka.-A deva. In his previous birth he was a frog on the banks 
of the 6aggar&9 and, hearing the Buddha preach, was attracted by his 
voice. A cowherd, who stood leaning on a stick, drove it unwittingly 
into the frog’s head and it died immediately, to be reborn in Tivatbpsa 
in a palace twelve yojanas in extent. Having discovered his previous 
birth, he appeared before the Buddha, revealed his identity and 
worshipped him. The Buddha preached to him, and the deva became 
a sot&panm. Eighty-four thousand others realized the Truth.^ 

1 Vv. V. 1; VvA. 216 flF.; Vsm. 208 f.; Sp. i. 121; Mil. 360. 

Happaya. — A Damik chief, ally of Kulasekhara/ He later joined 

LaAUpura.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 141. * Ibid., kxvii. 7, 36. 

Mataka Sutta.— See Pacchibhiunlka Sutta. 

Hatakabhatta J&taka (No. 18 ). — Once a brahmin, well versed in the 
Vedas, wished to slay a goat at the Feast of the Dead (Matakabhatta), 
and sent his pupils to bathe the goat in the river. After the bath, the 
goat remembered its past lives and knew that after its death that day it 
would be free from misery. So it laughed for joy. But it saw also 
that the brahmin, through slaying it, would suffer great misery, and this 
thought made it weep. On being questioned as to the reason for its 
laughing and its weeping, it said the answer would be given before the 
brahmin. When the brahmin heard the goat’s story, he resolved not 
to kill him; but that same day, while the goat was browsing near a rook, 
the rock was struck by lightning and a large splinter cut off the goat’s 
head. The Bodhisatta, who was a tree-sprite, saw all this and preached 
the Law to the aesembled multitude. 

The story was^ told in reference to a question by the monks as to 
whether there was any good at all in offering sacrifices as Feasts for the 
Dead, which the people of Sfivatttil were in the habit of doing.^ 

^ J.i. 166 ff. 
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Materodana Jitaka (No. 317).<-Th6 Bodhisatta was onee bom ia a 
family worth eighty crores. When his parents died, his brother managed 
the estate. Some time later the brother also died, but the Bodhisatta 
shed no tear. His relations and friends called him heaHleas, bat he 
convinced them that he did not weep because he knew that all things 
are transient. 

The story was related to a landowner of SftvatfU who gave himseU up 
to despair on the death of his brother. The Buddha visited him and 
preached to him, and the man became a soidfanm} 

^ J. iii. 56.8. 


1. Matta, — One of the seven children of PaQduvftsudeva and Bhad- 
dakaecftnft/ 


^ Dpv. a. 3. 


»• 

2. Matta. — A householder in the Vihaiav&pi village near the TuU* 
dhftrs Mountain; he was the father of Labhljra-Vasablia/ 

* Mhv. xxiii. 90. 


3. Matta. — A hunter who discovered four marvellous gems near 
Pelavftplkagftma, seven leagues to the north of AnarUhapaia. He 
reported his discovery to DaftbagSmapI, and the gems were used for the 

Maha Thflpa.* 

1 Mhv. xxviii. 39; MT. 612. 


Mattakela.— One of the eleven children of Pap^avisudeva and Bbad* 
dakaeotni.^ 


^ Dpv. z. 3. 


Mattl^abbata. — A monastery in Ceylon where Aggabodht D, built a 
padhSnaghara for JoflpUa Thera.* 

^ Ov. zlii. 40. 


1. Matta, — A Theri who came to Ceylon from Jambudllia and taught 
the Vinaya at Anuridliiviua.* 

^ Dpv. zviii. 12* 

2. Matti.->A peR. In her previous life she was married to a hoQee- 
holder of BtvatiU, bat, because she was barren, her husband married 
another woman, named Tbli, by whom he had a ohild called UlAtt, 
One day, when Tisaft and her husband were talking together. Ma t t ! was 



uiwd with jeftloQSf and threw a heap of dirt on Tiaai’a head. After 
deiMh, MattA wae bom aa a petl and snfiered grieronaly. fflie appeared 
before Tias&, and, at her request, Tissa gave alms to eight monks, giving 
the merit to Matta. Matta immediately won heavenly bliss.* 

> Pr. ii. 3; PvA. 82 ff. 

Mattthhaya. — Younger brother of DevAnamplyatlsis. He witnessed 
the miracles which attended the arrival of the Buddha’s Relics in 
Ceylon, and, with one thousand others, entered the Order.* Wbsn 
HahkArinha recited the Vinaya at the Thup&r&ma and held the SaftgQi 
at the suggestion of Mahlnda, Mattabhaya, with hve hundred othiSttB, 
was charged with the duty of learning the Vinaya from him.‘ 

1 Mhv. xvii. 57 f. 2 Sp. i. 103. 

llattiUvft|atlttha. — A landing-place in Ceylon, the scene of the em- 
barlsment of part of the army sent by Vtjsyab&hu to the Co}a kingdom.^ 

1 Cv. lx. 34. 

MattiUvflpl. — A village in the A}is&ni district of Ceylon, where 
MiySgelia captured an entrenchment.^ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 172. 

Matteyyi Sutta. — Few are they who abstain from intoxicating liquor; 
many they that do not/ 

1 S. V. 467. 

HattbaUs— ^The name of a tribe mentioned in a nominal list.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 359. 


Mathari.--See Madhuri. 

Madagu. — A tank in Ceylon, restored by PaiakkamabUiu I.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxix. 37. 

Bladda. — The name of a country and its people (MadU). In the 
Mxm Htaka Knsa, son of OkUka» KiuAvatl in the Malta 

country, is mentioned as having married PabMvafli daughter of the king 
of Madda, and the capital of the Madda king was Sigala.^ In the 
mnular story of Anitililgandha» a prince of Benares contracts a marriage 
with a dau^ter of the king of Sigala— his name being Maddava ; but 

4 Js V. f83 C; Kqslviitl was one hundred leagues fiom Sigala 0 . v. 2^), 

ep. MtOs ii 441 f. 



the giri dies on the wny to her husband.* The CSUMMiUte llttttal* also 
mentions a matrimonial alliance between the royal houses of Benares 
and S&gala, while in the KUIngabodbl Mtaka* the IMda king’s 
daughter marries a prince of MHUga while both are in eidle. Otfattf^ 
son of mats, also married a princess of Madda * According to the 
Mahavamsa,* Somtttai son of 8ihlAUi!l and king of Sfhapttia* married the 
daughter of the Madda king and had throe sons by him, the youngest 
of whom, Pn^dttV&sudevaj became king of Ceylon. 

BhaddA-Eftpilfaii, wife of PlppaltnAgava (ttahd Kassapa), was the 
daughter of a Kosiyagotta brahmin of SIgala in the Madda country. 
Men went there in search of a wife for him because it was famed for the 
beauty of its women {Maddarattham nama itthdgdro).^ Anojk^ wife of 
llaUl Kapplna of Kukkulavatl, also came from the royal household of 
Madda,* as did Khemd, wife of BtanUlira/ The wife of a CakkavattI 
conics either from Uttarakuru or froiU the royal family of Madda. 

For the identification of Madda sec s.v. SSgala, 


^ SNA. i. 68 f.; cp. DhA. iii. 281, about | 
the other Anitthlgandha of SAvatthi of i 
the Buddha’s days, who also married a > 
Madda princess. 

^ J. V. 39 f . ; 80 also in the MGgapakkha 
J&taka (J, vL 1), the wife of the Kasi king 
was the daughter of the king of Madda, ' 
CandadevI by name; while Phusatl, wife 
of Safijaya of Jetuttara in the Sivl 
kingdom and mother of Vessantara, was 


also a Madda princess (J. vi. 480); like* 
wise Maddl^ wife of Vessantara. 

• J. iv. 230 f. » J. vi. 471. 

• Mhv. viii. 7 ; this probably refers to 
Madras and not to the Madda country, 
whose capital was Sagala. 

^ ThagA. ii. 142; ThigA. 68. 

» DhA. ii. 116. 

• ThigA. 127. 

MA. ii. 960; DA. ii. 626; KhA. 173. 


Maddakucchi, — A park near Rfijagaha, at the foot of Gi]]liakflta. It 

was a preserve (migaddya) where deer and game could dwell in safety. 
When Devadatta, wishing to kill the Buddha, hurled a rock down Gl|- 
Jhakuta, it was stopped midway by another rock, but a splinter from it 
fell on the Buddha’s foot, wounding it severely. As the Buddha suffered 
much from loss of blood, the monks took him on a litter to Maddakucchi, 
and from there to the Jlvaka^ambavana, where he was treated by 
Avaka.^ It is said* that seven hundred devas of the Satullapa group 
visited the Buddha there and told him of their great admiration for his 
qualities. Wra tried to stir up discontent in the Buddha, but had to 
retire discomfited.* 

According to the Commentaries,* Maddakucchi was so called because 
it was there that Blmhldra’s queen, mother of AI8tasatttt» tried to bring 
about an abortion when she was told by soothsayers that the child in 

* Via. ii. 193 f.; DhA* ii. 164 ff.; J. iv. * Ibid,^ 110; this visit of Mira is re- 

130 ; MO. 179. ferred to at D. U. 116. 

* S. i 27 £, ♦ jK.g„ g. A. i. 61 ; cp. J. iu. 121 f. 

n. 28 
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her womb was destined to bring about Bimbisaia's death. She went 
into the park unknown to the king and violently massaged her womb, 
but without success. The king heard of this and forbade her to visit 
the park. 

Once when Mahft Kappina was at Maddakucchi, doubts arose in his 
mind as to the necessity of joining the assembly of monks for the holding 
of uposathaj he himself being pure. The Buddha read his thoughts, 
appeared before him, and urged upon him the necessity of so doing.* 

Maddakucchi was difficult of access; monks who came from afar late 
at night, wishing to put Dabba Haliaputta’s powers to the test, would 
often ask him to provide lodging there for them.® 

» Vin. i. 106, ® Ibid,, ii. 76; iii. 169. 

Haddar&pl. — Daughter ot Okkfika and wife of Kafiha, ancestor of 
Ambaftha/ v.l Khuddarupl. 

1 D. i. 96 f. 

1. Maddava. — King of Benares. The Bodhisatta was his councillor 

Senaka. See the Dasapnaka Jdtaka.^ 

1 J. iii. 337. 

2. Maddava. — King of SSgala in the Madda country. His daughter 
was given in marriage to Anltthigaudha of Benares, but she died on the 
way to her husband’s house.^ 

1 SNA. i. 69. 

Madda. — The people of Madda (?.v.). 

Maddipabba.--Tho section of the Vessantara Jdtaka which deals with 
the search oi Maddi for her children, and finally with her joy on learning 
the purpose of Vessantaia’s gift.^ 

1 J, Vi. 668. 

MaddL— Wife of Vessantara whose first cousin she was, being the 
daughter of the Madda king. When Vessantara went into exile, she, 
with her two children, Jail and KaAliajlna» accompanied him. At VaA^ 
kagtrl she and the children occupied one of the hermitages provided for 
them by Vlssakamma, at Sakka’s orders. While she was getting fruit 
and leaves, Jfljaka obtained from Vessantara the two children as slaves. 
Maddi the previous night had had a dream warning her of this, but 
Vessantara had consoled her. When she came back from her quest 
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for food later than usual, the gods having contrived to detain bev, fdie 
found the. children missing, and searched for tl(on^ throughout the ni|^. 
It was at dawn the next day, on her recovery from a deathlike swoon, 
that Yessantara told her of the gift of the children, deseribing the 
miracles which had attended the gift and showing how they presaged 
that he would reach Enlightenment. MaddI, understanding, rejoiced 
herself in the gift. 

The next day Sakka appeared in the guise of a brahmin and asked 
Yessantara to give him Maddi as his slave. Seeing him hesitate, Madd! 
urged him to let her go, saying that she belonged to him to do as he 
would with her. The gift was made and accepted by Sakka. He then, 
however, gave her back, wjth praises of yessantara and Maddl.^ 

Madd! is identified with Ri^ulfunili* 

^ For these details see the Yessantara J&tafca; see also 1^. i 9; Mil. 117, 281 f.; 
J. i. 77; DhA. i. 406. 

Maddha. — A locality in Ceylon, probably a vihara, residence of 

Mah&nSga Thera.^ 

^ J. vi. 30. 

Madhuka99ava.~A Kfilifiga prince, brother of TOokasundarb queen 
of Vljayabfihu I, He came to Ceylon, and the king paid him great 
honour.^ 

1 Cv. lix. 46. 


Hadhukavanagagfhi.—A locality in Ceylon.^ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 325. 

Madhltthala.— A fortress in RohaQa where Daml}Ublkb1n defeated 
the rebels.' 

1 Cv. Ixxv. 147. 

Madliuttbala-vlbSn.— A vihara restored by VIJaysbahu I.' 

1 Cv. lx. 58; also Cv. Tre, i. 220, n. 2. 

MadhudSyaka Thera,— An arahant. Once in the past he was a 
hermit living on the banks of the Slndhu» and, having seen Su md d ha 
BuddhEy he gave him some honey. It is said that on the day of his 
birth there was a shower of honey.' He is probably identical with 

MaMnfima Thera,* 


^ Ap. I 325. 


s ThsgA. i. 228. 



Hi4illldIlNlllL--A tlha on the VlmddllliliAggB/ 

^ S5«. 33. 

MadhupUapatittha. — A landing place, probably in the north of 
Ceylon. It was used as a stronghold by HBgha and Jayabihil.^ 

i*Cv. Ixxxiii. 18. 

Madbuplpflka Sutta.— Dap^p&nl meets the Buddha at the Mahftvana 
near Kapllavattbu and questions him as to his tenets. The Buddha 
explains that his tenets are such that they avoid all strife and make a 
man dwell above all pleasures of sense, etc. Da^dapa^i shakes his head 
and walks on, without comment. 

Later in the evening the Buddha visits the Nlgrodh&r&ma and tells 
the monks there briefly how to get rid of all obsessions, so that all evil 
and wrong states of mind are quelled and pass away entirely. After the 
Biiddha’s departure the monks seek Haha Kaeeina and ask him to 
expound in detail what the Buddha has told them in brief. Eaccana 
explains that where there is eye and visible form, visual consciousness 
arises, this begets contact, contact conditions feeling, what a man 
feels he perceives, what he perceives he reasons about, and this leads 
to obsession. It is the same with the other senses. The monks report 
this explanation to the Buddha, who approves of it and praises Kaccana’s 
earning and insight. Ananda praises the discourse, comparing it to a 
honeyed pill of delicious savour, and the Buddha suggests that the 
sutta should be remembered by that name {Madhupii^d'^ha)} 

NSglta was among those present when the sutta was preached. He 
was thereby persuaded to enter the Order, and soon after became an 
arahant.^ 

^ M. i. 108-14. 2 ThagA. i. 183. 

Madbupipdiha Thera.— An arahant. In the time of SIddhattha 

Buddha he was a hunter, andt meeting the Buddha in the forest, he 
oflered him a honey cake, when he rose from samadhi. Thirty**four 
kappas ago he was king four times under the name of Sudassana, and 
at his birth showers of honey fell.^ 

1 Ap. i. 136 f. 

MhdhubhaJllldiyidJft.— A ceremony held by BhftUktthaya in honour of 
the Mahd ThOpa. It consisted of offerings of vessels filed with honey, 
and of lotus-flowers strewn ankle-deep in the courtyard, of lighted lamps 
filled with fragrant oil, etc.' 

^ Hhv. xjcxhr. 62 ff.; MT. 631. 
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MM h w il iii ip M J iiyito Tli0ra.— An arahant. tTiiiet]N>ite latppaa ago, 
in the time of Vlpassl Bttddhai he was a pig^stilker of and 

one day gave as alms to an Elder a bowl of tender flesh. Be was reborn 
after death in T&vatfipsa.^ 

^ Ap. iL 372. 

1. Madhura Sutta.— Avantiputta, king of Hadhurl, visits Mahfl 
Kaee&na, who is staying at the Onndivuia in Madlmit, some time after 
the Buddha’s death, and questions him regarding the brahmin claims 
to superiority over other castes. Eaccftna points out that wealth 
confers power on all, not only on brahmins. A brahmin experiences 
the residt of his actions both good and hiad) in this world and in the 
next, just as do members of othejr castes. A brahmin ascetic receives 
no more homage than an ascetic of other castes. Avantiputta accepts 
the Buddha’s Faith.^ 

^ M. ii. 83-90; ep. Ambat(ha Sutta; for a discnsBion see Dial. i. 105. 

2. Madhura Sutta. — On the five disadvantages of MadhurS : the 
ground is uneven, there is much dust, there are fierce dogs and bestial 
yakkhas, and alms are obtained with difficulty.^ The Commentary 
explains* that the Buddha, during a tour, once entered Hadhurd, and 
was on his way to the inner city. But a certain heretic yakkhij;^ stood 
before him naked, stretching out her arms, her tongue out. The Buddha 
thereupon turned back and went to the vihara, where the people enter- 
tained him and the monks. 

1 A. iii. 266. * AA. ii. 646. 

Madhurakd. — The people of Hadhurd» mentioned in a list of tribes.^ 

1 Ap. i. 369; also Mil. 331. 

MadhuratthavildsinL — A Commentary on the Buddhavaqisa written 
by Buddliadatta Thera of Kdvirapaftana at the request of BuddbaaOia.^ 

1 Gv. 60; BuA. 249; Svd. 1195. 

Madhufaddhamakkdra. — A district in South India, the forces of which 
were among the allies of Kulasekhara/ 

1 Cv. Ixxvii. 2. 

VMhurapddkd.— A woman of Sdvattlil» wife of a man who joined 
the Order in his old age with his friends. All these friends used to 
eat at his house, where they were well looked after. But the wife died, 
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and they all lamented greatly. The Buddha heard of this, and sent for 
them and recited to them the Kftka Jfttokh {q.v.)} At the end of the 
discourse the aged monks all became sotSpannas,* 

1 J. i. 487 ff. » DhA. iu. 422 ff. 


HsdhununmftQftVln. — A foriiress in South India subdued by Jagft> 


^ Cv. Ixxvi. 304. 


]|IIadhttra8asavahini.---See RasavftMn!. 


1. Madhurft.— The capital of Surasena, situated on the Yamun&. 
Its king, soon after the death of BimbisSia^ was Avantlputta,^ who, 
judging by his name, was probably related to the royal family of UJJenl. 
Madhura was visited by the Buddha,* but there is no record of his 
having stayed there. In fact, the Madhura Sutta (2) {q,v,) states 
that he viewed the city with distinct disfavour. But Mahd Kaoo&na 
evidently liked it, for he stayed there in the Gund&vana^ and was visited 
there by the king of the city, Avantiputta,* and the brahmin Kap^rd- 
yaiia/ One of the most important suttas on caste, the Madhura 
Sutta 1 (9.v.)> preached to Avantiputta by Maha Kaccana at Madhura. 

Perhaps it was through the agency of Maha Kaccana that Buddhism 
gained ground in Madhura. Already in the Buddha’s time there were, 
in and around Madhura, those who accepted his teachings, for the 
Ahguttara Nikaya® mentions that once when he was journeying from 
Madhura to Veiaftja and stopped under a tree by the wayside, a large 
number of householders, both men and women, came and worshipped 
him. Later, about 300 b.o., Madhura became a Jain centre,® but when 
Fa Hsien^ and Hiouen Thsang® visited it. Buddhism was flourishing 
there, and there were many sanghdramas and stupas. From SaAkassa 
to Madhura was a distance of four yojanas.® 

Madhura is sometimes referred to as Uttara-Madhur&y to distiuguish 
it from a city of the same name in South India. Thus, in the Vimina- 
vatthu Commentary,^® a woman of Uttara-Madhura is mentioned as 
having been born in Tftvatlqisa as a result of having given alms to the 
Buddha. 


1 M. ii. 83. 

« A. ii. 67| Ui. 256. 
» M. ii. 83. 

* A. L 07. 

» Ibid., u. 67. 

• OHL i. 167. 

’ QUm, p. 20. 


* Beal. i. 179 flF.; for a prophecy 
(attributed to the Buddha) regarding 
the future greatness of MadhurS, see 
Dvy. 348 ff. 

* Thus in Kaoo3yana*s Grammar, 
iii* 1. 

« VvA. 118 f. 
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The Ghata JfttiAa^^ speaks of Hahisigara as the king of Uttara- 
Madhura, and relates what is evidently the sto^ of Supm’s attempt to 
t 3 nannize over Madhura by overpowering the YSdavas and his conse- 
quent death at the hands of ErsQa, a story which is found both in the 
Epics and in the Puranas. This J&taka confirms the brahmanical 
tradition as to the association of Vasudeva^s family with Madhur&.^' 
There is a story^* of a king called VaUsena of Pft|aUptttta, who was 
very generous in feeding the monks, and once thought of giving alms by 
cultivating a piece of land himself. He, therefore, went to Uttara 
Madhura in disguise, worked as a labourer, and held an almsgiving 
with the gains so obtained. 

Madhura is generally identified with Mfdioli, five miles to the south- 
east of the present town of Mathura or Muttra. It is the Modura of 
Ptolemy and the Methoras of Pliny 
The Milindapanha^^ refers to Madhura as one of the chief cities of 
India. In the past, SSdhlna and twenty-two of his descendants, the 
last of whom was Dhammagutta, reigned in Madhura.^* 

“ J. iv. 79 flF. CAGI. 427 f. 

PHAI., p. 89. p. 331. 

Cv. xoii. 23 fF. Dpv. iii. 21. 

2. MadhurL — A city in South India, in the Madras Presidency, and 
now known as Madura. It is generally referred to as Dakkhioa-Madhura, 
to distinguish it from (Uttara-)Madhura on the YamunA Dakkhioa* 
Madhura was the second capital of the Pa^dyaJ^ kingdom,^ and there 
was constant intercourse between this city and Ceylon. From Madhura 
came the consort of Vljaya» first king of Ceylon, and she was accompanied 
by many maidens of various families who settled in Ceylon.* Sena II. 
sent an army to pillage Madhura, and set upon the throne a Pa^du 
prince who had begged for his support.* Later, Madhura was attacked 
by Kulasekhara, and its king, Parakluima» sought the assistance of 
Parakkamabftha I. of Ceylon. The latter sent an army under his general 
LaAk&pnra, but in the meantime the P&pfy^ bad been slain and 
his capital taken. The Sinhalese army, however, landed on the opposite 
coast and carried on a war against the Colas^ and built a fortress near 
Rtmukd, which they called Parakkamapnra. They managed to defeat 
Eulasekhara and restore the crown of Madhura to the king^s 

Bon, Vlra-Pa^tt. The captives taken by the army were sent to 
Ceylon.* 

^ Their first being Korkai (Vinoent * CSv. li 27 ff. 

Smith, BHl. 335 ff.). • * S'or details see Cv. Ixzvi. 76 ff.: 

* Mhv. yii. 49 ff. I Ixxvii 1 ff.; see also Cv. Tra, ii. 100, n. 1* 
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fillMilia It, ie Baid to have obtained wivei^ from Madhiira * ae did his 
successors Vlmaladhammasfirlya n*, Marindariha and ViJayaiftlasOia*^ 

® Cv. xcvi. 40. • Ibid*, xcvii. 2, 24; xcviii. 4. 

lladlnirindluira.---Emg of RUhavatL AnomadassI Buddha preached 
to him, and he and seven thousand of his followers became arahants.^ 

^ BuA. 144. 

Hadhuvftseflha. — A brahmin of S&keta, father of Mah&ndga Thera/ 

It is probably he who is identified with the ape in the Bhlsa Jfttaka/ 

^ ThagA. i. 442. * J. iv. 314. 

HadhusftratthadlpanL — A Commentary on the Abhidhammatika 
compiled by Ananda of Haipsavatl/ 

1 Sas. 48. 

Manasftka^.— A brahmin village in Kosala on the banks of the 
Adrhvatl. It was in a beautiful spot, and eminent brahmins would 
collect there from time to time in order to find rest and quiet and recite 
their mantras.^ The Buddha stayed in the Mango-grove to the north 
of the village, and, during one such stay, preached the TeviJJa Sutta/ 

1 DA. 11. 399. * D. i. 236. 

** Manasi ** Sutta. — If, for just the space of a finger-snap, a monk 
indulges a thought of goodwill, such a one is to be called a monk.^ 

1 A. i. 11. 

Manadk&ra Sutta.— Ananda asks the Buddha, and the Buddha 
explains how far it is possible to be without any distinct perception and 
apperception and yet possess perception and apperception.' 

1 A. V. 321 f. 

Handpak&ylkA— A class of devas possessing lovely forms^ Once a 
large number of them visited ^Anuruddha at the GhosltUliia and 
announced to him that in a trice they could assume any colour they 
desired, produce any sound, and obtain any happiness. Anuruddha 
tested their claims and found them to be true. Some of them sang, 
some danced, some clapped, some played on various musical instruments, 
but, finding that their entertainment was lost on Anuruddha, they left 
him. Anuruddha told the Buddha of their visit, and the Buddha 
explained to him the eight qualities, the possession of which mbled 
women to be bom among the Manapak&yikS.' 

^ A. iv. 265 If., also ibid,, 266, where the Buddha apeake of theui to VilttlAS 
1^. AA. U. 778. 
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Ibidpaitty! Sutta. — Ugga» a householder of ttifVd, having heard from 
the Buddha that the giver of good things {makapadSyt) gains the good, 
invites the Buddha to his house and gives him various things whi^ he 
hinself is very fond of — gruel from sal-flowers, flesh of pigs with jujube** 
fruit, oily tube-like vegetables, rice with carries and oondimentSi mtislin 
from Benares and a sandalwood plank (in place of a luxurious couch, 
which, Ugga knew, the Buddha could njfc accept). Out of compassion 
for Ugga, the Buddha accepted these gifts and blessed him. Later, 
Ugga died and was reborn in a mind-bom world {manomayahdya). He 
visited the Buddha at Jetavana and told him that his hopes had been 
realized.^ 

^ A. iii. 49 f. ^ 

ManflpSnuuiflpa ** Sutta.-^Five qualities that- make a woman 
attractive to a man: she is beauteous in form, possessed of wealth, 
moral, vigorous, and has offspring. Absence of these qualities robs her 
of this claim. Likewise for a man.^ 

1 S. iv. 238 f. 

Mann. — An Indian sage of old who wrote a work for the guidance of 
kings in good government.^ 

^ Ov. Ixxx. 9, 55; ixxxiii. 6; Ixxxir. 2; xcri. 26. 

Manuji. — An eminent updaikd mentioned in a list.^ 

1 A. iv. 347; AA. ii. 791. 

1. Huoja.— King of Brahmavaddhana (Benares). He is identified 

with Sflrlputta.^ For his story see the Sona-Na&da Jfttaka. 

1 J. V. 332. 

2. Manoja.— A lion. See the Hanoja JAtaka. 

Manoja J&taka (No. 397). — The Bodhisatta was once a lion and had 
a son called Manoja. One day Manoja, in spite of his father's wamings, 
made friends with a jackal called Glriya. Acting on Gtrlpa’s suggestion, 
Manoja went in search of horse-flesh and attacked the king’s hoiaea 
The king engaged the services of an archer, who shot Manoja as he was 
makiiig off with a horse. Manoja managed to reach his den, but there 
he fell down dead/ 

The eireumstanoes in which the story was related are similar to those 
of the MeitiianiHirtm Jttaka (q.v,). 

> J. iii. 321 ff. 
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Manolavi. — A sage of old mentioned in a nominal list.^ 

1 J. Vi. 92. 

Huoiltvinupa Sutta. — Preached in answer to the question of a deva 
as to where the mind should be checked and where developed.^ 

1 S. i. 14. 

Htoopadoslkft (Manopadtlsik&). — A class of devas living in the 
OfttumniahSrfiJlka-WOrld/ They burn continually with envy one 
against another, ‘ and their hearts become ill-disposed and debauched. 
Their bodies thus become feeble and their minds imbecile, and, as a 
consequence, they fall from their state.* 

The Manopadosika were among those present at the preaching of the 
MaUsamaya Sutta/ They are so called because their minds are 
debauched by envy (dosassa anudahamtdya),^ 

1 DA. i. 114; AA. ii. 544; MNid. 108. 3 d. i, 20; iii. 32. 

> Buddhaghosa relates a story illus- * Ibid., ii. 260. 

rating this (DA. i. 114). * VibhA. 498. 

Hanomaya* — A Pacceka Buddha.^ 

1 M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 

Hanorathapdra^!.— Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on the Anguttara 
Nikaya, written at the request of Jotipfila and Jivaka/ 

^ AA. ii. 874; Gv. ‘69, etc. 

Manosatti. — A class of devas. Beings who die devoted to some 
idea are born in their world — e.g,, a Nigap^taa who will take only warm 
water and would rather die than take it cold.^ 

1 M. i. 376; MA. ii. 697. 

Mauosilitala. — A locality in Hlmav&« When A)avaka threatened the 
Buddha' he stood with his Ipft foot on Manosilatala and his right on 
Kaliaa.^ Manosilatala was near Anotatta, and those who bathed in the 
lake dried and robed themselves there.* It was also a resort of lions* 
and was sixty leagues in extent.* Above it was the KaftcanaguM* and 
below it the KUspablnta.* 


> SNA. L 228. 

* J. i. 282; ilL 879. 

* J. ii. «S. 


* lUd., 92. 219. 

* J. ▼. 892. 

* J. tL 260. 
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Manobara. — A park laid out by Panddcamabihu 

^ Cv. Ixxix. 9. 

BtanoharL — A king of Thaton who later became a vassal of Aaorata 
of Burma. It is said that flames issued from his laouth when he spoke, 
till Anorata made him eat food taken from a holy shrine. ManoharT, 
confounded by the loss of his power, sold a gem and erected two great 
images of the Buddha.^ 

1 Sas. 64; Bode, op. ciL, 13, 14, 16. 

Hanohftra. — A tlka written by Dhammasen&pati Thera.^ 

1 Gv. 63, 73s 

1. MantftnL— Sister of And moth^.r of Pu^Qa Mantftnl- 

putta (q.v.). She lived in Rftjagaha. t 


2. Bfantftnl, — A brahminee, mother of AAgullmUa; her husband was 


Oagga.^ 


^ M. ii. 102; ThagA. ii. 58. 


Mant&vatl. — A city, the birthplace of Sumedh& Therl, its chieftain 
being Kofiea/ 

1 Thig. V8. 448; ThigA. 272. 


Mantidatta Thera. — He was once an officer of Pasenadi, but later left 
the world. A conversation between him and Dhanuggahatlssa it was 
which, overheard by Pasenadi’s spies, led to Pasenadi changing his tactics 
and defeating AJfttasattu.^ In the conversation Mantidatta is addressed 
as Datta, which was evidently his personal name, the prefix Manti being 
given him as the king’s minister and to distinguish him from other 
Dattas. 

^ J. iv. 343; but see J. ii. 403, where | Utta, which is probably a wrong reading 
Bhanuggatissa’s companion is called | of Datta. 


Mantf. — A brahmin well versed in reading auspicious signs. He 
was one of the brahmins consulted by Suddhodana when Gotama Buddha 
was bom.^ 

1 J. i. 66; Mil. 236. 


MaiHiMrinf . On r of the seven great lakes of the HilllMaya.^ It is 
in the Ohaddaatavana and is fifty leagues in extent, of which twenty- 

^ Their names are given at J. v. 416; the name Tliraggiia is snbstitated for 
A. iv. 101; SNA. ii. 407; DA. i. 164; Mand&kin!. 

UdA. 300; AA. ii. 769. At Vain. 416, 



live leagues is of crystal water, free from moss or weeds. For the next 
twenty-five leagues, the water is but waist^eep and is covered with 
white lotus, spreading for half a league around the lake; beyond that are 
red lotus, red lilies, etc., rice-fields, fruit-trees, a grove of sugar-cane-^ 
each cane being as big as a palm tree — banana, jak, mango, rose-apple, 
etc. On the bank of the lake is a spot where Pfteeeka Buddha’s generally 
live; but Aftfift^Ko^daftfia lived there for twelve years attended by 
Chaddanta, the elephant and Nigadatta, a devaputta. They ministered 
to all his needs, and he only left there to take leave of the Buddha before 
his death. He then returned to Mandakini, where he died and was 
cremated, his relics being later deposited at the gateway of Ve}uvaiia» 
where a cetiya was erected over them.* The Mand^inl-lake never 
grows hot and dries up only at the end of the kappa.^ 

* 8A. i. 217 ff ; but see ThagA. ii. 3, may have been another name for the 
where he is said to have lived on the same lake, 
bank of the Ohsddantadaha; Mandakini ^ SNA. ii. 407. 

Handftra. — A mountain in Himavd^ mentioned together with Mem 

and Daddara.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 636, 86; according to the I western mountain, behind which the sun 
Abhidh&napp<idipik& (606), it is the | sets. 

Mandftravapfijafca Thera.— An arahant. In the time of Slkhl Buddha 

he was a devaputta, and offered the Buddha some manddrava-Aowets, 
which remained like a canopy over the Buddha’s head for seven days. 
Ten kappas ago he was a king named Jutindhara/ He is probably 
identical with Usabha Thera.* 

1 Ap. i. 178. * ThagA. i. 219. 

Mandlyaputta.* — See Me^dly^t for which it is a wrong reading. 

1 DA. i. 181. 

% 

MaiMIL — A general of FaiakkamsbUiu L. mentioned among those 
who led his campaigns.^ He is titled ** flvltapotUilkl.”* 

^ Cv. Ixx. 318; Izzii. 161. 

* See Cv. Trs, i. Introd. xzix. for an explanation of the title. 

Mandhfitt. — A primeval king, descended from Mahfisaimaatai it0ja» 
Vmraja. Ksdyftpe, Vaiakatyftqa and UpoBsSu, the last iiamed being 
his father. He was thns an ancestor of the He had the 

^ J. U. »1; iii. 464; Htn. ii. 2; Dpr. iii. 6; bat Me iBNA. i. 882. wltere tiie 
genealqgjr is atigbiiy diffment. 
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seven Jewels of a OaUKavattl and his four St||)eTiiatfttnl Powers. When 
he clenched his left hand and touched it with hts right, a shower of the 
seven kinds of jewels fell knee-deep from the sky^ For eighty-four 
thousand years he was a prince, for eighty-four thousand a vioeroy, and 
for eighty-four thousand more a king. His life-span was an asafikbeyya. 
But he grew discontented, and, at the suggestion of his ministers, 
visited the deva-world. First he went to the Cftt ammahAr apka^^nrld , 
where he ruled; but still unsatisfied, he went to Tftvatlj|isa. There 
Sakka welcomed him and gave him half his kingdom. Mandhata 
ruled there during the lifetime of thirty-six Sakkas, each Sakka’s life 
lasting for thirty-six million years and sixty times one hundred 
thousand. As time went on, MandhSt^'g craving increased; he wished 
to kill Sakka and gain the^whple kingdom. Because of his greed his 
power waned, and he fell from heaven into bis park. The gardener 
announced his arrival to the royal family, and they provided a resting- 
place for him and there he lay d3ring. When asked for a message for 
his people, he wished them to know how even he, in spite of his groat 
pomp and power, had to die.* 

Mandhata is identified with the Bodhisatta.* His son was Vara* 
mandh&tfiy whose son was Cara and grandson Upacara (or Apacara).* 
Mandhata ruled at Rajagahai* and is named* as one of the four persons 
who attained, while yet in their earthly bodies, to the glory of the gods. 
He is considered as chief of those given up to the pleasures of the senses’ 
and as an example of one whose desires could never be satisfied.* 

When Mandhata went to the deva-world he was accompanied by 
inhabitants of all the four continents. After his return to earth, how- 
ever, the Cakkaratana stuck fast in the ground, and the others could 
not return to their homes. They thereupon begged for the intervention 
of the minister {Parinayaka), who was carrying on the government 
with Mandhatfi’s shoes on the throne. He gave them lands in Jamtal* 
dipa. There those who came from PttUa-Viddia called their land 
Vldehaiattha ; those from Apara*goyfina called it Apaiaotajanapada, and 
those from Uttarakuru dwelt in what afterwards came to be known as 
Kurunittlia.* 


* J. ii. 311 ff.; DA. u. 481 f.; aiA. i. 
182 f.; ep, Dvy. 210 ff. 

* J. ii. 814. 

* J. Ui 454; Dpv. iii. 6. 

* SKA. ti. 413; DA. i. 132. 


I * Mil. 115, 291; MA. ii. 737 f. ; the 
others being GuttUa, Sldhlua end Mid* 

I » A. ii. 17 ; AA. ii. 474; VlbhA. 506. 
« Thig. 480. 

» DA. ii. 482; MA. i. 183 f. 


Mamthltii Jttaka (No. 258 ).— -The story of King W a ndli ijl*. It was 
told to a backsliding monk who, while tzavelling in Sfivattbi for alms, 
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saw an attiactively-dressed woman and fell in love with her. This was 
reported to the Buddha, who told him this story to show that lust could 
never be satisfied.^ At the end of the discourse the monk, with many 
others, became a aotdpanna^ 

^ DhA. iii. 240 gives a different occasion for the story; but that, too, refers to a 
discontented monk. > J. ii. 310 fif. 

Manidya. — A Damila chief, among the immediate retinue of Kula- 
sekhara.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 220. 

Mann&ra, — A village in Ceylon (the modern Mannar) near Mabfttittlia. 
There Vbadeva defeated Vlkkamab&hu.^ The village possessed a harbour, 
where HSgha and Jayab&hu set up fortifications.^ 

^ Cv. xli. 39 ff. 2 Ibid., Ixxxiii. 16. 

ManySg&ma. — A village in the Dakkhi^adesa of Ceylon, mentioned 
in the account of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu 

1 Cv. Ixx. 133, 134. 

Mayanti. — A tank built by King Subha,^ vl Cayanti. 

^ Mhv. XXXV. 94. 

Mayfira. — One of the three palaces of Vidhurapa^fita,^ 

1 J. vi. 289. 

Mayura-parivepa.— A building attached to the Hahfivihira and 
built by King Buddbadasa, Two villages, Samapa and Golap&nu, were 
given for its maintenance.^ The building was twenty-five cubits high; 
Dhttusena removed it and replaced it by a building twenty-one cubits 
high.* It was restored by Mah&niga^* while D&|hopati8Sa II. gave to it 
the village of Kesagbna/ v.l Horaparivepa* 

^ Cv. zxxvii. 172; also Cv. Trs, i. i * Cv. zxzviii. 52. ^ Ibid., zli. 100. 

16, n. 2. I « Ibid., xlv. 28. 

Hayfliapftsftna. — A locality in Ceylon, mentioned in the account of 
the campaigns of Parakkamabfthu V 

1 Cv. Ixxii. 73. 

llayfliarapattaiia.--A place where Buddhaghosa once stayed with 
his colleague Buddhainltta.^ 


1 MA. ii. 1029. 
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llayBttltampftv&sa. — A monastic building in Ceylon. 
gave to it the village of Sahaniuiiutgara»^ and liggafeodU IO 4 that of 
S&bggftma/ 

1 Cv. Ixiv. 100. « Ibid., 121. 

Mayettivftpi. — A tank, enlarged by Udaya 11/ 

1 Cv. li. 130. 

Idayhaka.— A bird, see the Mayhaka J&taka. 

Hayhaka Jfttaka (No. 390).— The Bodhisatta was once born in a very 
wealthy family, and he built an alms-hall and gave away generously. 
He married, and, on the birth of a son, he entrusted wife and child to 
his younger brother and became an ascetic. When the boy began to 
grow up, the brother drowned him in the river lest he should claim half 
the estate. The Bodhisatta saw this with his divine eye and called on 
his brother, to whom he pointed out the folly of covetousness — ** You 
are like the bird, Mayhaka, who sits on the pipal-tree and keeps on 
crying ‘ Mine, mine,’ while the other birds eat the fruit.” 

The story was told in reference to a wealthy man of S&vattbl, a 
stranger who settled down there. He neither enjoyed his wealth nor 
gave it to others, living in poverty, eating rice-dust and sour gruel, 
and travelling in a broken-down chariot with a parasol of leaves. He 
died without issue and his money passed to the king. When the king 
told the Buddha of this, the Buddha explained to him that the miser 
had, in a previous birth, met the Pacceka Buddha Tagaraslkbl begging 
for alms and had sent word to his wife to give the food prepared for 
himself. This the wife gladly did. But the man saw Tagarasikbl 
with his bowl full of sweet foods and repented of his generosity. There- 
fore, in this birth, though possessing much wealth, he never enjoyed it. 
He was childless because he was the very man who had drowned the 
Bodhisatta’s son.^ 

1 J. iu. 299-303. 

1. Suttft. — The Buddha tells the monks at NSdDlft that 

mindfulness of death, if properly cultivated, leads to great advantages. 
Various monks thereupon claim that they practise such mindfulness, 
but the Buddha tells them their practice is not sufficiently diligent 
and instructs them how to improve it.^ 

1 A. hr. 817 f. 
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2f W9XBI$bmM Sutta. — Preftcbed at Xidllm. A monk moAt ever 
remember that death may overtake him at any instant. He must, 
therefore, examine himself day and night and put away any evil states 
that may remain in him.^ 

1 A. iv. 320 f. 

Maiavarii, — The soldiers of a certain district in India. They were 
employed by Kulasekhara against La^lkaplml.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 130, 246. 


Marieavatti. — A cctiya in Anuradhapura and a monastic building 
attached to it. The cetiya was built by Dutthag&map! on the spot 
where the king’s spear, containing the Buddha’s relic given to him by 
the monks/ was planted, when DutthagamanI went to the Tissav&pi 
for his ceremonial bathing after his consecration. When the king’s 
men attempted to remove the spear they found it impossible, and the 
king, after consultation with the monks, decided to build a cetiya 
enclosing the spot with a vihara attached. The work was completed 
in three years and a great ceremony of dedication was held, the building 
and the ceremony costing nineteen crores. The vihara was called 
Maricavatti because it was intended by the king as an expiation for 
having once eaten a pepper-pod {fmricamtti) without sharing it with 
the monks, thus violating the vow of his childhood.® 

Vohirika^Tlssa renovated the vihara,® while Goth&bhaya built an 
apoaa^^a-hall® and Vasabha provided a mantling for the thupa.® 

Kassapa 11. built a pasada in the vihara and gave it to the Thera 
who, at one time, lived in NSgasilfi.® Kassapa IV. entrusted the car^ 
of the Bodhi-tree at Maricavatti to the bhikkhuijls at the Tlssftrinia> 
which he built for them,’ while Kassapa V. restored the whole vihara, 
gave it to the Theravidlns and granted five hundred maintenance 
villages.® Dev&, mother of Sakkasen&pati, provided a diadem-jewel 
for the Buddha-image in the Vihara, also a halo, an umbrella and a 
garment.® Dappula m. gave a maintenance village to the vihara,^® 
while Mahinda IV. started to build in it a p^ada called Caildatia» which 
does not seem to have been completed.^^ ParakkamabflhH L found the 
thupa destroyed by the Damilas and rebuilt it to the height of eighty 
cubits.” 

^ Seo Mhv. XXV. 1. | ^ Ihid*t xxxv. 121. 

3 For the building of the vihSra, see ^ Cv. xliv. 149. ^ /6td., lU. 24. 

Mhv. xxvi. 1 ff.; the vow is mentioned at | ^ /6fd., 45. * Hid., 65. 

Mhv. xxii. 80; the Dpv. makes no man- I Ibid,, liii. 2. 

tion of Maricavatti. < Ibid,, Uv. 40. 

* Mhv. xxxvi. 33, 36. * Ibid., 107. | it Jbid,^ bcxTii||||H^ 
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m i nU ftyhfMlvej^a.— A building in AluuU|M9lim, e»»Dt«d on tiiie spot 
wheie hosts of gods visited HahlodA to pay ol^iSSnoe to him.^ 

^ Mhv. XV. 211, 

Bltoutta^pokkhaH^yl—A tank in Aaiiridhapi^ north of the royal 
palace, in the time of Devtnamidyatfssa. When IbUilfta scattered 
flowers on it the earth trembled, and Mahinda prophesied that it would 
become the JantftgharappokkhOFWph situated to the east of the gateway 
of the KftlapftsSliarparlvepa. It had disappeared by the time the 
Mahavaipsa 7lka was written.^ The amid of the Hah&vihftra passed 
through the tank.* 

1 MT. 344 f. a Mbv. 13C, X36, 

llaruthlik0t{a* — A locality in South India.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 180. 

Maruth&pa. — A village in South India mentioned in the aocouni of 
the campaigns of ParakkamabUiu 1/ 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 120. 

Harupplya.— 'See Devdnamplyatissa. 

Maruiiial>atittha.--A locality in Anuradhapura, through which passed 
the aiind of the MahavihSia/ 

1 Mbv. 135, 136. 

Kala Vagga. — The twenty-flrst chapter of the Dhammapada, 

P Hala Sutta.—On the three stains: lust, hatred, and illusion. They 
are comprehended by the Noble Eightfold Path.^ 

1 S. V. 67. 

MabML--See MalUU 

1. Habljra. — A mountainous district in South India.^ 

1 E.g., J. iv. 327; Cv. Ixxvi, 196. 

2. Iblaya, — ^The mountainous country of Ceylon, originally the home 
of the PliBndi.* When On^fliagdiliapI fled from his father’s wrath, it 
was in Malaya that he hid.* In Malaya was the Amha|$liakolal61Uiy from 

1 Mhv. viL l^joe Mhv. Tra. 60, n. 5. ^ Mhv. xxiv. 7. 

II, 29 
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vrhich Pufltiagftinatf obtained silver for the Mahft TliQpa.’’ The hill- 
Gountrjr provided protection from marauders who invaded Ceylon/ 
and also from those causing danger to the rightful ruler/ When 
Buddhism was threatened by the activities of unbelievers who had 
obtained possession of AnurSdhapura, it was to Malaya and to Bohapa 
that the monks fled in order to save themselves and their teaching/ 
Malaya also afforded shelter to rebels against the government both 
during preparations for attack and, if necessary, during their flight/ 

In later times Malaya was treated as a special province, and was in 
charge of an official called Malayar&Ja» who was generally the king's 
younger son, the elder being viceroy in charge of the Eastern Province 
(Pftclnadesa). The district of Dakkhipadesa was included in Malaya,^ 
but it was later separated/ The Yuvaraja himself was sometimes 
Malayar&ja, particularly when the other provinces were in the hands 
of enemies/® Mention is also made^^ of a Malayaraja who was in 
charge of a Damila army (probably of mercenaries). In times of war 
the people of Malaya usually gave a great deal of trouble as the country 
was difficult of access.^® Some of the villages in Malaya were com- 
posed of only one house/® 

Mhv. xxviii. 20. ® See Cv. xli. 33 ff.; lii. 68; Cv. Trs, 

* E,g,, in the case of Vattagamacf; i. 64, n. 4; but see Cv. xlii. 6, 10; xliv. 43; 

Mhv. xxxiii. 62; also xxxv. 26. li. 13; liii. 36. 

® E.g,, ibid.t xxxvi. 60; Cv. xli. 20; 1. 20. ® Cv. li. 8. E.g,, ibid., Iviii. 7. 

® E.g,, Mhv. xxxvii. 6. Ibid., Ixix. 6. 

’ E.g., Cv. xli. 10; xliv. 62; xlviii. 98; E.g., ibid., Ixx. 30. 

li. 112 f.; Ivii. 47, 67. Sp. ii. 298. 

3. Malaya. — The mountainous district of R&mafifta.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 22. 

Malayappa.— A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara/ 

1 Cv. Ixxvii. 18, 65, 91; MT- 693. 

Malaya-MahSdeva (v.l. Hallya-Mahadeva, Mallyadeva) Thera.— An 
arahant. During the Akkhakkhaylte famine, Dufthag&mapl provided 
him and four others with a dish of sour millet-gruel, which was purchased 
with the proceeds of the sale of the king’s earrings.^ Mahadeva took his 
portion to SuinanakQ|a and shared it with nine hundred others.® He 
was also among the eight arahants who accepted a meal of pork from 
S&Uya in his previous birth as a blacksmith.® He was probably so called 
because he lived at Kotapabhata in the Malaya country.® 

^ Mhv. xxxii. 30. i « At MT. 606 he is ciOled KotapOlH 

* Ibid., xxxii. 48. ® MT. 606. | hltavMka. 
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It is said that for three years after his ondiiiation Hah&deva^ lived 
in the Ma^yjla^^§^^^ato■vih^ra. One day, whi>j going for alxns in 
Ka l lagt m a, near by, he was invited by an apdHM to her duelling, 
where she gave him a meal, and, regarding him as a son, invited him 
to take all his meals at her home. The invitation ws^ accepted, and each 
day, after the meal, he would return thanks with the words ** May 
you be happy and free from sorrow** (sukkam hatu, dukiAd mucca). 
At the end of the rainy season he became an arahant, and the chief 
incumbent of the Vihara entrusted him with the task of preaching to 
the assembled people on the Pav§.Taoa-Day. The young novices informed 
the upasika that her son ** would preach that day, but she, thinking 
they were making fun of her, said that not everyone could preach. 
But they persuaded her to go to the Vihara, and, when the turn of 
Maliyadeva came, he preached all through the night. At dawn he stopped, 
and the upasika became a sotapanna* 

Maliyadeva once preached the Cha Chakka Sutta in the LoUpiStda^ 
and sixty monks, who listened to him, became arahants. He also 
preached the same sutta in the Hah&maQdAP&» in the Mah&vih&ra, at 
Getiyapabbata, at S&kiyavaqisa-vihara» at KutUi-vlhira, at Antara- 
sobbha, HutUigana, Vatakapabbata, Pfioinagfaaraka, DIghav&pI, Lokapdaraf 
and Gamendav&)ai and, at each place, sixty monks attained arahantship. 
At Cittalapabbata he saw a monk of over sixty preparing to bathe at 
Kuruvakatltthay and asked permission to bathe him. The Elder, dis- 
covering from his conversation that he was Maliyadeva, agreed to let 
him do BO, though, he said, no one had ever touched his body during 
sixty years. Later in the day, the Elder begged Maliyadeva to preach 
to him, and this he did. Sixty monks, all over sixty, were among 
the audience, and at the conclusion of the Cha Chakka Sutta they all 
became arahants. The same thing happened at TissamahftvlUniy 
KalySpi-vihira, NSgamah&vihara, KalacehagSma, and at other places, 
sixty in all.* 

Malaya-Mahadeva was among those various large groups who re- 
nounced the world in the company of the Bodhisatta: the Kuddilft^ 
samSgami^ H6gapakklia-saniigaiiiA» GQlasutasonuusamSgam^ Ayo- 
ffbarapapfita-samigania and HatthlpUa-samfigama/ 

It is said* that two monks once asked Malaya-Mahadeva for a subject 
of meditation, and that he gave them the formula of the thiity4wo 
parts of the body. Though versed in the three Nikayas, the monks 


* Called Maliyadeva in the context 
(AA. i. 22), but further on in the same 
passage (p. 22) he is addressed as Mahi- 

deva. 


« MA. ii. 1024 f. 

'' J. It, 490; also vi. 30, where Mabi^ 
maliyadeva is called KllavelavM. 

® Vsm. 241. 



could not become eot&pannas until thej had recited the formula for a 
period of four monthB. 

MahynvM MahitaaftgharritklUta . — See lIahasa^lghamkKtllta• 

** Malfal Sutta* — On eight stains — ^non-repetition in the case of a 
mantra, late rising, sluggishness in beauty, carelessness in a guard, mis- 
conduct in a woman, etc., and ignorance, which is the greatest stain.^ 

^ A. IV. 195; cp. Dhp. vs. 241 f.; aoe also Mala Sutta. 

Malltavambha Thera. — He was the son of a brahmin of Bhirukaecha 
and entered the Order under Pacchabhu Thera. It is said that he pre- 
ferred to live where no conveniences, except food, were available, and 
before long he became an arahant. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a bird named lUkudha 
living on a lake, and, boeing the Buddha walking along the edge of the 
lake, he offered him kutnudu-&owex8. One hundred and sixteen kappas 
ago he was king eight times under the name of Vani^a.^ He is probably 
identical with Kumodad&yaka of the Apadana.’ 

1 Thag. vs. 105, ThagA. i. 210 1. “ Ap. i. 180. 

Maliya. — Perhaps the name of a dog, or it may be an adjective 
describing its colour.* 

^ See J. ui. 635. 

IbByadeva.— See Mab^a-UbhUeva. 

Iblla.— See Tela. 

Mallaka. — An Elder. As he stood one day looking at a ploUf^UHl 
ffeld a sign arose in him of the size of the field. He enlarged it, uidttqed 
jbbn five jhSmt, and, developing insight, beosme an arahant.* He is 
leentioned as consulting XHChabblvaka AMny* on some problem eon- 
nested withykdna.* 

> Vm. 138. ' * Iba., m t 

MgM, MaBigfcl* IWUAgm-A mountain in the the 

abode of Kinnaras.* 
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IbUsvIta.— A mcoiasteiy in Ceylon, bnilt by AoaboflU VQr^ 
Aggabodhi Vm. gave to it a maintenance village* < 

‘ CV. jthriii, 70. * an., xbx. 47. 

Iblavft|iiia.-A district of Ceylon, mentioned in the* account of tile 
campaigns of 6ajabfthu« Komba built a fortress there which was 
captured by the Malayarftja, and later by the Kl^garagM Mahlntoe^ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 60 ff., 89. 

Blallft. — The name of a people and their country. The country is 
included in the sixteen Hah&janapadas of the Buddha’s time. 
The kingdom, at that time, wae divided into two parts, having their 
respective capitals in Pfivft and KoslnSlt, The Mallaa of Pava were 
called P&v^aka-Hall&, those of Eusinara, Kofilnfirakft. That these 
were separate kingdoms is shown by the fact that after the Buddha’s 
death at Eusinara, the Mallaa of Pava sent messengers to claim their 
share of the Buddha’s relics.^ Each had their Mote Hall. In the 
SaAgftl Sutta we are told that the Buddha, in the course of one of his 
journeys, came with five hundred followers to Pava and stayed in the 
Ambavana of Cunda the smith. A new Mote Hall, called Ubbhafakay 
had just been completed for the Mallas of P&va, and the Buddha was 
invited to be the first to occupy it that it might be consecrated thereby. 
The Buddha accepted the invitation, and preached in the Hall far into 
the night. It was also at Pava that the Buddha took his last meal, of 
Sukaramaddavay at the house of Cunda.* From there he went to 
Eusinari., and there, as he lay dying, he sent Ananda to the Mallas of 
Eusinara, who were assembled in their Mote Hall to announce his 
approaching death. The Mallas thereupon came to the Upawttaiia 
Sala-g^ove where the Buddha was, in order to pay him their last 
respects, ibianda made them stand in groups according to family^ and 
then presented them to the Buddha, announcing the name of each 
family. After the Buddha’s death, they met together once more h 
the Ubte Ball, and made arrangements to pay him all the hotmnr dtie 
to e OtkkavnttL They cremated the Buddha’s body at the 

and then collected the relics, which they deposited fas 
their Mate Ball, surrounding them with a lattice^worh fk spetrs aeA a 
rampart of bows till they were distributed among the variotie 
by ^1^ Mallas, both of P&vl and l^usinfira, ereoted thdpas 

orer tbeir restive chares of the relict and held feasts ih their hohettr/ 



fhe Mallei capital ot Eusinlra was, in the Buddha’s daj, a place of 
small importance. Ananda contemptuously refers to it as a ** little 
^wattle-and^aub town in the midst of a jungle, a branch township,” 
quite unworthy of being the scene of the Buddha’s Parinibb&na« But 
the Buddha informs Ananda that it was once Kusftvatl the 

mighty capital of Kusa and Hah&sudassana, This shows that the 
Mallas Jiad, at first, a monarchical constitution, but in the sixth century 
B.c. they were regarded, together with the VaJJls, as a typical example 
of a republic (sangha, ga/r^),^ The chief Mallas administered the state 
in turn. Those who were free from such duties engaged in trade, 
sometimes undertaking long caravan journeys.* 

Both the Buddha and Niga^fba N&taputta appear to have had followers 
among the Mallas. Pava was the scene of Nataputta’s death, just as 
Kusinarfi was of the Buddha’s.’ Several followers of the Buddha among 
the Mallas are mentioned by name — e.g., Dabba» Pukkusa^ Kha^d^ 
siimaiu^ Bhadiagaka, Rftsiyai Roja and SDia (q.v,). The Mallas seem to 
have lived at peace with their neighbours, though there was apparently 
some trouble between them and the Llcchavis» as shown by the story of 
Bandhula Malla (q.v.). Both the Mallas and the Licchavis were khat- 
tiyas, belonging to the Vastt^hargotta, because in the books both tribes 
are repeatedly referred to as V&setthfi (q.v,).^ There is reason to believe 
that the Malla republic fell into the hands of Al&tasattU, as did that of 
the Licchavis.* 

The Mallas are generally identified with the Malloi mentioned in the 
Greek accounts of Alexander’s invasion of India. The Malloi were a war- 
like tribe who, for some time, successfully resisted Alexander’s attack. 
Their territory must have been situated in or near the Panjab. 

Other places in the Malla country, besides Pava and Eusin&ra, are 
mentioned where the Buddha stayed — e.^., Bhogallaga^^ Anuplyi and 
UraV6lakappa>^* near which was the Mabftvana^ a wide tract of forest. 

Bandhula went from Kusinara to Takkasllft for purposes of study. 
t)J. and Malatfi/* evidently both wrong readings. 


» M. i. 281. 

« DA. ii. 569. 

’ See P&V&. 

* Mann says that both Liochavie and 
Mallas had ksatriya patents, bnt their 
fhtheni were Vr&tyaa — ie., had not gone 


throogh the oeiemony of Vedio initiation 
at the proper time. 

* Bhandarkar, Carmichael 
1918, p. 79. 

w 3ee s.e. n JP.gi., UdA. 877. 

» AA. U. 814. 


2. ItalUU— A lihikkhu](^T who came to Ceylon from Jambudl^; she 
was an eminent teacher of the Vinaya at Anurftdhapura/ 


1 Dpv. 12. 
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BblUka.— A king of Kosala, identified with Anuda. See the 
vMa Ifttaka/ 

1 J. u, 2 ff. 

1. MaUlkS, — Chief queen of Pasenadi» king of Kosajla. She w«e th% 
daughter of the chief garland-maker of Kosala, and was very good aiteS 
beautiful. When she was sixteen she was, one day, on her way to the 
garden with some companions, carrying with her three portions of sour 
gruel in a basket. Meeting the Buddha, she offered them to him and 
worshipped him. The Buddha, seeing her wrapt in joy, smiled, and, in 
answer to Ananda’s question, said she would be chief queen of Kosala that 
very day.^ 

It happened that Fasenadi, having suffered defeat at the hands of 
Ajitasattu that very day, was passing by ahd entered the flower garden, 
attracted by Mallika’s voice. Mallika, seeing him coming, and noting 
his weariness, seized his horse’s bridle* The king, discovering that she 
was unmarried, dismounted, and, having rested awhile, his head on 
her lap, entered the town with her and took her to her own house. 
In the evening he sent a chariot for her, and with great honour and pomp 
brought her from her own home, set her on a heap of jewels and anointed 
her chief queen. From that day onward she was the beloved and 
devoted wife of the king and an undeviating follower of the Buddha.® 
The king found her sagacious and practical-minded and consulted her 
and accepted her advice when in difficulty — e.^., in the Airisadisa-dina 
wherein he wished to excel his subjects, and again when he 
was troubled by evil dreams as narrated in the Hah&Suplna Jfttaka 
The Jataka states how MallikS saved many innocent lives 
from being sacrificed, and the Buddha declared that in a past life too, 
as Dlnnft (j.v.), she had saved the lives of a large number of people by 
her wisdom.* 

Both Mallika and Fasenadi’s other queen, Vftsabhakhattiyl^ desired 
to learn the Dhamma, and, at their request conveyed through Fasenadi, 
the Buddha asked Ananda to visit the palace regularly and teach them 
the Doctrine. Ananda found in Mallika an apt and ready pupil, conscien- 
tious in her work; Yasabhakhattiya was not so devoted to her duties.® 
Mallika’s knowledge of the Dhamma made her wiser than Pasenadi 

W. tii 405; SA. i. 110 ff. It was to Buddha, andwhfle the king sat tcembliug, 
explain Mallik&’s good fortune that asked tli^ questions for him and had them 
the Kummisaplpda Jltaka (g.e.) was explained* 
preached. * DhA. iii* 121 f* * PhA. U* 15 f^ 

® BhA* iit 8 ff. says that lfa]]ik& ® /6id., iii 882 f. For an inddeht 

ealled the king a simpleton for putting oonneoted with Ax^daV visit to the 
his fidth in hrahminsiind took him to the palace, see Yin. iv«^i58 f. 



baw desired, and he once, in a moment of great affeatim» aaked 
if mtfone were dearer to her than her own self.” No, Sire,” was liie 
answer; the king was evidently greatly disappointed, for he sought 
the Buddha, who e^lained to him that MaOiba, in making that answer, 
had uttered a great truth.* Mallika, though an exemplary wife, was 
not without lapses. Eeference is made to the quarrels she had with her 
husband, once, at least, on the question of conjugal rights,^ as a result 
of which they both sulked and had to be reconciled by the Buddha. 
The Dhammapada Commentary* relates a ridiculous story about her 
misbehaviour with a dog in the bath-house. Pasenadi was a witness 
of this scene, but she was able to convince him that it was the fault of 
the lighting of the bath-house. Nevertheless, it is said that at the 
moment of her death she recollected this misdeed, and, as a result, was 
reborn in Aviei. The king was overcome by grief at Mallika’s death, and, 
after the funeral rites, went to the Buddha to ask where she had been 
reborn. The Buddha, not wishing him to know, caused the king to 
forget the question, every time he came to the vihara, for a whole 
week, till Mallika’s suffering in Avici was over; then he allowed the 
question to be asked, and he was able to assure Pasenadi that she had 
been reborn in Tusita and to console him in his grief. It is said* that 
Pasenadi was on a visit to the Buddha when a man came with the 
whispered message that the queen was dead. It was a terrible shock, 
“his shoulders drooped, his mouth fell, and he sat brooding, unable 
to speak.’* 

Mallikg had a daughter by Pasenadi^*; no mention is made of a son. 
He is said to have been disappointed on hearing that the child was a 
girl; but the Buddha assured him that women were sometimes wiser 
than men.^^ 

Mallika is mentioned^* as one of seven persons whose acts of devotion 
bore fruit in this life and whose fame reached even to the gods. Only 
one instance is on record of Mallika asking a question of the Buddha. 
She wished to know why some women are plain, others beautiful, some 
rich, others poor. And the Buddha explained to her the reasons for 
these discrepancies.^* 

In the PtyaJStlka Sntta^* Pasenadi is said to have taunted her because 

• S. i. 76; Ud. v. 1. » A. iii. 67. 

^ J. iv. 437; ako J. iii. 20; in these Probably Va}!lf( 9 .e.), who ii spoken 
quarrels the king was probably more to of as the king's only daughter (M. U. 
blame than Mallikfi; it is said that tintU 110). 
reoonoUad by the Buddha he ignored her 8. i. 86 f. 

Wy existence, saying that prosperity Mil 116, 29L 
had turned her head. See Malllki Sotta L 

• DhA. iii. 110 ff. M M. xi, 106 ff. 



"ber indiiM Ootema” bod said that dMUt ones bri«| aonoir and 
tribnlatioii. “ If the Lord says so, it must be so," tdi« leplies; bot 
secretly sends lfh}l)aA^ to find out from the Bnddho himself U! he 
had said so and why. Having learnt the facts, she faces Fasenadl again, 
and convinces him too that the Buddha is right. 

Mallika had a garden, called the MalHkiriiwa, iu which was a Hall 
among the Deispyros-trees (tinduhacira) set apart for religious discus- 
sions between members of various sects (samyopponSdaihi).” 

Mallika is identified with SoJItt of the Sujfita Utlfci,** the Kinnarl 
in the Bhallftllya Jitaka*’ and Samboli in the Sambnla Jitaka.” In 
all three births Pasenadi was her husband. 

Mallika is included in a list of eminent ttpasikas.^* 


U M. ii. 22; MA. 710; D. i 178; see 

«.«. EkssUI. 

»• J. Hi. 22. 


J. IT. 444, 
*• J. V. 98. 

*• A. iv. 348. 


2. MaOlki. — Wife of Bawdhnla (q.v.). She is called MallarfiJaputUi,* 
and belonged, evidently, to a HaOa clan. 

> VvA. 165. 


1. Manna sntta.— Manna visits tlie Buddha and asks him why 
some women are beautiful, others plain, some rich, others poor. The 
Buddha explains that if a woman be ill-tempered and irritable, jealous 
and slow to give alms, such a one becomes poor and of ill favour, 
wherever she may happen to be bom. A woman, however, who never 
becomes angry or agitated even under great provocation, and is 
generous, such a one becomes beautiful and rich. 

Mallika declares her determination for the future, to be gentle in 
temper, never revengeful or harbouring a grudge, but always amiable 
and generous.^ 

® 1 A. ii. 202 ff. 

2. M^fk& Stttta. — Pasenadi asks Malllkip as they sit on the upper 
terrace of the palace, if anyone is dearer to her than her own “ self 
she says No one.” He says that the same is true of him, but is evidently 
piqued, for he seeks the Buddha; the Buddha tells him that MallikS 
has spoken truly and well.^ 

1 S. i. 76. 

pleasaunce in Sivatthl belonging to Queen KaUiUL 
It is described as ** SanMifappavddakatindukdt^ tinduk^kiSray 
The Commentary says it was called Samyappa^Sdaka 

^ B. t mt H. ii 22, etc.; Sp. i. WI, ete. « MA. ii 710$ DA A 806. 
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beofOBe teachers holding various views used to gather there and dis*' 
course on their doctrines. It was surrounded by tindukakhlra {iimbaru) 
treetf hence iinduhSdira {sic); at first it possessed only one hall, but 
later many were erected through the good fortune of PoflhapUa — Whence 
its epithet Ekctsaldka, 

HalUUviniftiia-vatt^^ story of Mallikfti wife of Bandhula, 

who, after death, was born in a wonderful palace in T&vatlqisi, surrounded 
by all manner of luxuries. This was chiefly as a result of her having 
offered her HahUat&pasfidhana in honour of the Buddha, after his 
death. Moggallfina met her in Tavatimsa and heard her story.^ 

1 Vv. iii. 8; VvA. 166 If. 

Main.— A Malla woman/ 

I Vin. ii. 268. 

MasakkasSra. — A name given to T&vatlipsa. the abode of Vftsava 
(Sakka).* The scholiast explains' that Masakkasara is really the name 
of Mount Sineru, so called because it is immoveable {Masahkasaro 
mccati osakkana-jHirisakkanabhavetia-ghanasarataya ca Sinerupabbaraja), 
and Tavatimsa came to be known as Masakkasara because it was built 
on Sineru. 

‘ J. V. 167; vi. 272, 289, 400; VvA. 350. * J. v. 168; vi. 272. 

Masfira. — A hill from which the masaragaUa stones are obtained.' 

^ See Rhys Davids, Miliuda Tra. i. 117, n. 6. 

1. Mahsks.-— A novice, pupil of Upananda, who is mentioned as having 
been guilty of an unnatural offence with KapjUca, another novice,' 

‘ Vin. L 70. 

2. Mahaka Tliera.— An arahant. See Mahaka Sutta. 

Mahaka Sdtta.— Oacc a number of monks staying in the Ambfttakaf 
gtova in Mawhikimpd* Trere entertained by Cttta’gabipatt to a 
sumptuous meal. At the end the meal, Oitta escorted them back 
to the monastery. On the way the mtmks were overcome by fjhe heat, 
and Mahaka, the junior monk, witih the permission of his senim, made 
by his magic power a cool wind to blow and tnought a thundecatarm 
accompanied by gentle rain. Gtta was greatly impressed, and, seelnnH 
Mabalm in his cell, asked him to perfonn some miiaole. liahaka tdid 
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him to put his cloak on the verandah and to scatter a bundle of grass on 
it. Then he retired to his cell, locked the door, and caused a flanUe 
to dart through the keyhole and bum the grass without datnaging 
the cloak. Citta was overcome with surprise, and promised t<^ SItJppIy 
Mahaka with all requisites. Mahaka thanked him, but soon alter left 
Macchikasauda never to return.^ 

1 Because he did not wish to enjoy j S. iv. 286 ff.; the story is also referred 
f];ainB won by a display of iddht-power; I to at Vsm. 393. 

Maha^imv&pL — A tank restored by Parakkamab&hu 1.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxix. 34. 


Mahanta, — A stone image of the Buddha set up in the Pattmft-vlliAra 
in K&nagama by Aggabodhi, son of Hah&tissa and ruler of Rohaipa.^ 

^ Cv. xlv. 44. 

Mahanta-parive^a. — A monastic building erected by a corporation 
[Tmga) in Bandhumati in the time of Vipassi Buddha/ 

1 Ap. 11 . 493 (vs. 19). 


Hahapphala Sutta. — The four UdhipadaSy if developed, bear great 
fruit.^ 


1 S. V. 267. 


Haharivara. — A stronghold in Rohapa^ mentioned in the account of 
the campaigns of Parakkamabfthu 1/ 

1 Cv. Ixxiv. 121* 

Mahallaka-Hdga, Mahalla-Niga.— >Father-indaw and commander^in- 
chief of 6a]abUiUka-Gdmapl. After Gajabahu’s death he became king 
of Ceylon and reigned for six years (190-202 a.o.)* He built saven 
viharas: Salalaka, Gntapabbata» Daka p daii p a, 8ftllpabbat% iMavaQi 
TobbalanigSpabbata and GlrlhUlka* He was succeeded by hfe bdn 
Bhfttita^nasa.^ 

1 Mhv. xxrv. 128 E; xxxvi 1; HT* 667; J^v. xxii. 16 

ltah li Rari ^a»~A padhftnaghara erected by AggllllloCU DI# and his 
vioeiwy mna. The yillages of Hsakln and SiBlllglliUl wet« giv«h 
ivt it* ifnuntaiiaBioe.* 


t Or. idtr. lift. 



— A locality in AnorUliapiira through which the 
of the MlAAvllifaa passed; it was so called because of a large o^otia- 
trcc which stood there/ 

1 Mbv. 136, 130. 

IIa]lAafthakath&. — The oldest and most important of the Com- 
mentaries on the Tipitaka, brought, according to tradition, to Ceylon 
by Mahtnda^ who translated it into Sinhalese.^ It thus came to be called 
the S[halatthaJcathd, Besides exegetical material on the Pali Canon, 
it contained also historical materials on which were later based the 
Pali Chronicles, the Mah&vaipsa and the Dlpavaipsa/ The Maha- 
atthakatha was the chief source from which Buddhaghosa drew his 
materials for his Commentaries and is often referred to in his works, 
particularly in the Samantap&sddikft/ The Mahaatthakatha was in 
charge of the monks of the Blahfivih&ra at Anuradhapuia. It was 
superseded by the Commentaries of Buddhaghosa, DhammapUa and 
Others, and is not now extant It is often referred to merely as 
Auhakaihd,^ 

I Cv. xxxvU. 228 f. I 616, 617, 627, 701, 716, 718, 726; iv. 744, 

® For a description see Geiger’s Dipa- 1 776,783, 817, 863, 914, 923; DhSA. 167; 
vaipsa and Mahavaipsa, pp. 44, 63, etc. i DA. i 180, etc. 

» 8p. 1 . 2; ii. 494; 266; iii. 637, ^ E.g., VibhA. 66, 166, 200, etc. 

MahA-AndthapIpPu.— See Anftthapin^ika, He was evidently so 
called in some contexts to distinguish him from Culla-An&ihapindlka/ 

1 E.g,, DhA. iii. 146; J. i. 148. 

IbhSrAnula Thera. — He once saw a number of monks, who had 
obtained only dry food, eating it on the banks of a river. Anula 
resolved that the river water should turn into butter-cream and ipade 
a sign to the novices, who then took the cream in cups and gave it to 
the monks.^ 

^ yam.*404. 

2. IbUhAhluBva Thmm.— Usually called OlgliaMidpaltth^ Vk 

was evidently an epiinent Theca* It is said^ that when news arrived 
that the brigand Abhe|^ was coming to tietlyagirl to pillage it, thepatrms 
of the vih&ra informed Abbaya Thera of this* Be asked th^ t^ 
various kinds of fnod and driiik wherewith to entertain the 
The tatter was greatly pleased, and, on leaming^that tilde 
A 8p«n.47et|ieMAtoati^^ 



wafi shown him at the instigation of Abhaya Thera, he visited the 
Elder and took upon himself the protection of the vih&ra from all danger. 
Later the monks questioned the right of the Elder to entertain a robber 
with what belonged to the vihara, but he convened an assembly of the 
monks and convinced them that he was guiltless, as his act had been 
solely for the protection of the belongings of the SaAgha. This story 
shows that the Elder lived at Cetiyagiri. 

On another occasion^ Abhaya Thera preached the Mah&^urlyavaipsa 
paflpadfli and the whole village (? HahSgdma) came to hear him. After 
the sermon he received great honour. An elderly monk was full of 
envy and abused him, saying that under guise of preaching he had filled 
the night with noise. The two monks had to travel along the same 
road for the distance of a gavuta, and all the way the old monk abused 
Abhaya. When their roads separated, Abhaya worshipped the monk 
and took leave of him and said, when asked later, that he had heard none 
of the abuse because he had been all the time engaged in meditation. 
One day, a certain woman who had come all the way from UUabha- 
kolaka^iljlM, a distance of five leagues, to hear Abhaya preach the 
Arlyavaipsai found that he was about to arise without finishing the 
sermon, and reminded him that he was omitting the most important 
part. The monk praised her and continued to preach till dawn, when 
the woman became a sotapanna.* It is said that once Abhaya wanted 
to know if a certain piff4o,patika monk were a j^utthujjam or not. 
While this monk was bathing at the mouth of the Kalyft^l River, Abhaya 
told a novice to dive into the water and catch hold of his foot. The 
monk, thinking it was a crocodile, screamed with fear, and Abhaya 
knew that he was a puthujjana,^ Thieves once bound an Elder with 
creepers and made him lie down. A jungle fire spread to him, but before 
the creepers could be cut, he established insight and died an arafiant* 
Abhaya, coming along with five hundred others, saw the body, cremated 
it, and had a shrine built over the remains/ 

Abhaya’s opinion was evidently greatly respected, and he is mentidn0d 
as having been consulted by Maha^Phammarakfatta” and an 

problems connected with the Abhidhamma. 

Abhaya is mentioned among those who could remember veiy saaV 
incidents in their lives. When he was only nine days Qld» Ids 
bent down to embrace him, but her hair became loose and tb# sninniMih 
fioirei^ she wore on her head fell on him, hurting him & kttet liite 
he etutd rtmeihbnr this incident/ 




* Vpm, m 
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MallfrAflttlM.— Nephew of Devft]iaqi]^fttl88a» He was the king’s 
chief minister, and led the embassy which was sent to Asoka soon after 
Dev&nampiyatissa ascended the throne.^ Asoka conferred on him the 
title of Senapati.‘ It is said that he had fifty-five elder and younger 
brothers who all joined the Order at Cetiyagiri at the end of a sermon 
by Mahlnda on the Vass&pan&ylkakhandha.^ This was before the com- 
mencement of the rainy season, but elsewhere^ it is said that Ari^tha 
was sent in the month of Assayuja — after the pavarari^y when the rains 
were over — ^to Pi^putta to fetch Safighamitta and the Bodhi-tree 
from the court of Asoka, and that he agreed to go only on condition 
that he should join the Order on his return. The king consented, and, 
his mission successfully concluded, he entered the Order with five hundred 
others and attained arahantship.® He died in the reign of Uttiya/ The 
Samantapasadika^ gives an account of a recital (sanglti) held in Ceylon 
by Maha-Arittha. The scene was the parive^a of the minister Megha- 
va^Qftbhaya in the Thup&r&ma, where sixty-eight thousand monks 
were assembled. A seat, facing south, was provided for Mahinda, 
Arittka’s seat, the dhammasanay facing north. Arittha occupied this 
seat at Mahinda’s request, and sixty-eight Mahatheras, led by Mahinda, 
sat around him. Devanampiyatissa’s younger brother, Hatt&bbaya 
Thera, with five hundred others, were present in order to learn the 
Vinaya, the king also being present. When Arittha began his recital 
of the Vinaya, many miracles occurred. This was on the first day of 
the pavara^-ceremony in the month of Kattika. 

Maha-Arittha’s chief disciples were Tissadatta, Kalasumana and 
Dlghasumana 


1 Mhv. xi. 20. 2 26. 

* Ibid,, xvi. 10. 

^ Ibid., zviii. 3; perhaps here we have 
to deal with two different traditions. 


* Mhv. xix. 5, 12, 66. 
^ Ibid., XX. 54. 

’ Sp. i. 102 ff. 


Hahftariyavailisa Sutta. — On the four Ariyan lineages, reckoned as 
ancient and pure, and held in esteem by discerning recluses and brahmins 
of all times. A monk is content with any kind of robe; he does not, for 
the sake of robes, resort to unseemly conduct; he is free from either 
selfishness or greed with regard to robes; neither does he exalt himself 
because of his contentment. So it is with other requisites. He also 
delights in abandoning and in bhavam. A monk possessed of these four 
Ariyavamd verily becomes a sage, praised by Brahma himself.^ 

This sutta was evidently a favourite topic for a sermon.* The Com- 
mental^ eicplains* how, for instance, anyone who preaches on the first 
1 A. ii. 27 ff. > AA. i. 386, 386. « Ibid,, iL m, 
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three U.riyamimd (catupaccayasantosa) could bring the whole Yinaya 
Pitaka to bear on the discussion, while a discussion on the bhdmnSrdmh 
ariyamma could include the two other Pit^^kas, chiefly the nekkkamma- 
poll of the Pafisambhidamagga, the Dasuttara Sutta of the D^ha Hikaya, 
the Satlpat|h&na Sutta of the Maj jhima Nikaya, and the Niddesapariy&ya 
of the Abhidhamma. 

The full name of the sutta seems to have been CalupacoayasafUasa- 
bhdvamrdma-MaAdariyavamsa SuUa.^ It was also probably called 
Vaqisa Sutta for short. 

It is probably this Mahaariyavamsa Sutta which was held in such 
high esteem by Voharaka Tissa, that he ordered almsgiving throughout 
Ceylon whenever the “ Ariyavamsa was read.® It is said that people 
would journey five yojanas to hear a monk preach the Ariyavamsa,* and 
mention is made of Mah&ariyavaipsal>hhgak&, who, judging from the 
stories of them,’ were extremely able and eloquent preachers. 

* E.g,, ibid,, i. 385. ^ E.g., AA. i. 386. 

^ Mhv. xxxvi. 38; but see Mhv. Trs, ^ E.g., 8A. iii. 151. 

258, n. 6. 


Hali&-Avici«— See Avici. 

Mahfi-Assapura Sutta.— -Preached at Assapura in the AAga country. 
Since monks are called recluses [samarju) they must train themselves to 
be true samwtffus and brahmav^s; they should be conscientious and 
scrupulous, pure in deed, word and thought, guarding the portals of the 
senses, moderate in eating, ever vigilant, mindful and self-possessed, 
striving to put ofi the five nivarav^ and cultivating the jhdm. Such an 
almsman can truly be called a samara, a brahmin, a mhdlaka, vedagu, 
sotthiya, ariya, and arahant. He is an ideal recluse.^ 

1 M. i. 271-80. 

MahA-Assiroba JAtaka (No. 302). — The Bodhisatta was once king of 
Benares, and having been defeated in some frontier disturbance, he fled 
on his horse till he reached a certain village. At sight of him all the 
people disappeared except one man, who made enquiries, and, on finding 
that he was no rebel, took him home and entertained him with great 
honour, looking well after his horse. When the king left, he told the 
man that his name was MahArAssAroha, and asked him to visit his home 
if ever he should be in the city. On reaching the city himself, he gave 
orders to the gate-keepers that if anyone should come enquiring for 
Maha-Assaroha, he should be brought at once to the palace. Time 
passed and the man failed to appear. The king, therefore, constantly 
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tli« taxes of the village, until the villagers asked their neighbour 
to visit his friend Maha-Ass&roha and try to obtain some relief. So he 
prepared presents for Maha-Assaroha and his wife, and taking a cake 
baked in his own house he set forth. Arrived at the city gates, he was 
conducted by the gate-keeper to the palace. There the king accepted 
his presents, showed him all the honours due to a king, and, in the ei^d« 
gave him half of his kingdom. When the ministers complained, through 
the medium of the king’s son, that a mere villager had been exalted to 
the rank of king, the Bodhisatta explained that real friends who help one 
in time of adversity should be paid every honour. 

The story was related in reference to the good offices of Anailda, Vho 
is identified with the villager.^ 

1 J. iii. 8-13. 

MMlfi-ftsaiia. — A spot in Anurfidhapura where the fruit from the 
Bodhi-branch, brought by Safighamitta, was planted in a golden vase 
by Devfinaippiyatissa. Immediately eight saplings sprang from the 
fruit.^ 

1 Mhv. xix. 57 ; Mbv. 162. 

Mahfi-Ukkusa J&taka (No. 486). — Not far from a certain village 
settlement a hawk lived on the south shore of a lake. He courted a 
female hawk on the western shore, and, at her suggestion, made friends 
with an osprey on the west side, a lion on the north and a tortoise on an 
island in the lake. Later, the hawks had two sons^ who lived on the 
island. One day, some men, wandering about in search of food, lay 
down under the tree where the hawks lived and kindled a fire to keep 
away the insects. The smoke disturbed the young ones and they set 
up a cry. The men, hearing this, wished to get the birds for their food. 
But the she-hawk, perceiving the danger, sent her husband to summon 
their friends. First came the osprey who brought water in his wings 
and quenched the fire every time it was lighted; when he was tired, the 
tortoise sent his son with mud from the lake, which he put on the fire. 
The men caught the tortoise and tied it with creepers, but he plunged 
into the water, dragging the men with him. Then the lion appeared^ and 
at his first roar the men fled, and the friends rejoiced over the firmness 
of their friendship. 

The story was told in reference to MlttagUdhaka (;.v.) and his wife. 
They were the hawks of the story. RUlllla was the young tortoise and 
MPigallliui the father tortoise. Str^iitta was the osprey and the 
Bodhisatta the lion.^ 


1 J. iv. 288-97. 
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nOdlpVdllL-See Udl^L 

HrilA-IJiillliagga Jfttaka (No, 546). — The Bodhisatta ms oaeo bora 
in WiliiM as the son of SlrlvaffliAk^ and SnmuiUievL The chSd Was 
born with a medicinal plant in his hand, and was therefore called HUlO- 
todlia* He talked immediately after birth, and it is said that, cm the day 
of his conception, Videha, king of Mithila, dreamed a dream whicb 
presaged the birth of a sage. From early childhood Mahosadha gave 
evidence of unusual ability, and one of his first acts was to build a large 
hall and lay out a garden with the help of his companions. The king 
wished to have him in the court though he was only seven years old, but 
was dissuaded by his wise men. But he sent a councillor to watch the 
boy and report of his doings from time to time. When the king was 
fully convinced^ that Mahosadha was undoubtedly endowed with unusual 
wisdom, he sent for him in spite of the counsel of bis ministers — Senaka, 
Pukkqsa, Kkvlnda and Devinda — and appointed him as his fifth councillor. 
One day, Mahosadha saved the queen Udumbarfi (^.v.) from the unjust 
wrath of the king, and ever after she was his firm and loyal friend. After 
his entry into the court, Mahosadha was on many occasions called upon 
to match his wit against that of the senior councillors, and on each 
occasion he emerged triumphant.® When aged sixteen he married 
AmarUevl. She was a wise woman, and frustrated many attempts of 
Mahosadha *8 enemies to embroil him with the king. Once they stole 
various things from the palace and sent them to her. She accepted themi 
and made assignations with each of the donors. When they arrived she 
had them seized, their heads shaved, and themselves thrown into the 
jakes, where she tormented them, and then arraigned them before the 
king with the stolen goods. Mahosadha, aware of the plots against him, 
lay in hiding, and the deity of the king’s parasol put several questions 
to the king, knowing that none but Mahosadha could answer them. The 
king sent men to seek him, and he was discovered working for a potter. 
The king showed him all honour, and obtained from him the answers to 
the deity’s questions. 

But his enemies continued to plot against him, until orders were given 
by the king that he should be killed the next day. Udumbarl. discovered 
this and warned him. But in the meantime he had discovered the 
guilty secrets of his enemies: Senaka had killed a courtesan, Pukkusa 
had a leprous spot on his thigh, Eavinda was possessed by a yakkha 
^med Ranideva, and Devinda had stolen the king’s most precious gem. 
Mahosadha posted these facts everywhere in the city, and the next day 

^ The JStaka gi/es an aoooont of | a E,g,, in the Msofakapaftha (igf.v. 
nhietoeh proldeme solved by Mahosadha. | and Slrlmaiidapafllia (^.v.). 

u. 30 
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went boldly into the palace. The king professed innooenoe of any evil 
intentions against him; but Mahosadha exposed the schemes of them all, 
and Senaka and the others were only saved from severe punishment by 
the intervention of Mahosadha himself. Thenceforward Mahosadha 
was Videha’s trusted councillor, and took various measures to increase 
his royal master’s power and glory. Spies were sent to every court, 
whence they brought home reports. Mahosadha also had a parrot 
whom he employed to ferret out the most baffling secrets. While 
returning from a visit to Safikhapala, king of Ekabala, the parrot passed 
through Uttarapafic&la and there overheard a conversation between 
Cu}ani-Brahmadatta, king of Kampilla, and his purohita Kevatta, wherein 
the latter unfolded a scheme for capturing the whole of Jambudipa. 
Kevatta was too wise to allow Brahmadatta to attack Mithila, knowing 
of Mahosadha’s power, but Mahosadha deliberately provoked Brahma- 
datta by sending his men to upset a feast he had prepared, during which 
he had planned to poison the hundred princes whom he had brought 
under subjection. Brahmadatta then set out to attack Mithila. He 
laid siege to the city, and adopted various ways of compelling the citizens 
to surrender. But Mahosadha was more than a match for him, and 
found means of defeating all his plans. In the end Mahosadha engaged 
the services of Anukevat|a, who, pretending to be a traitor to Mithila, 
went over to the army of Brahmadatta and, gaining the king’s confidence, 
informed him that Kevatta and all the other counsellors of Brahmadatta 
had accepted bribes from Mahosadha. The king listened to him, and 
on his advice raised the siege and fled to his own city. 

But Kevatta planned revenge, and, a year later, he persuaded Brahma- 
datta to send poets to Videha’s city, singing songs of the peerless beauty 
of the daughter of Brahmadatta, Pafie&lacaQ^L Yideha heard the songs 
and sent a proposal of marriage, and Kevatta came to Mithila to arrange 
the day. Yideha suggested that Kevatta should meet Mahosadha to 
discuss the plans, but Mahosadha feigned illness, and when Kevatt^a 
arrived at his house, he was grossly insulted by Mahosadha’s .men. 
When Kevatta had left, Yideha consulted Mahosadha, but would not 
be dissuaded from his plan to marry Fancalacao^!. Finding that he 
could do nothing with the king, Mahosadha sent his parrot Mafthara to 
find out what he could from the maynah bird which lived in Brahma- 
datta’s bedchamber. Matthara used all his wits and won the favour of 
the maynah and learnt from her of Keva^ta’s plan, which he repeated 
to Mahosadha. 

With Yideha’s leave, Mahosadha went on Uttarapancala to, as he 
said, make preparations for the wedding. But he gave orders for a 
village to be built on every league of ground along the road, and gave 
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instiuctions to the shipwright, Anandakttiiiira, to build and hold ready 
three hundred ships. At Uttarapaiicala he was receivedfwith great 
honour, and obtained the king’s permission to build in the city a palace 
for Videha. The king gave him a free hand, and he immediately started 
to threaten to pull down houses belonging to various people, from tihe 
queen-mother downwards, and obtained money from them as bribes to 
spare their houses. Having reported to the king that no suitable spot was 
available within the city, he obtained his consent to erect a palace outside 
the city, between that and the Ganges. All access was forbidden to the 
site on penalty of a large sum, and having first erected a village called 
Gaggall for his workmen, elephants, etc., Mahosadha started to dig a 
tunnel, the mouth of which was in the Ganges. The tunnel, a marvellous 
place, was duly constructed, fitted with all manner of machinery, and 
beautifully decorated. A smaller tunnel was dug, leading into the 
larger, one opening, which was, however, concealed, giving access to the 
king’s palace. The task occupied four months, and when all prepara- 
tions were complete, Mahosadha sent word to Videha. 

Videha arrived at Brahmadatta’s court, and a great feast was held in 
his honour at Upakftrl, the palace which had been prepared for his resi- 
dence. While the feast was in progress, Mahosadha sent men by the 
smaller tunnel to the palace and bade them fetch Talat& (the queen- 
mother), the queen Nand&, and Pancalacai^d!, on the pretext that they 
had been sent for by Brahmadatta to take part in the festivities as 
Videha and Mahosadha had both been killed, according to plan. Mean- 
while Brahmadatta had given orders that the whole city should be 
surrounded. Videha was overcome with fright on discovering what was 
happening, but he put himself into Mahosadha’s hands. The latter led 
him into the large tunnel, and there he was brought face to face with the 
members of Brahmadatta’s family, who had already been conducted 
thither. Pancalaca^^I was placed upon a heap of treasure and married to 
Videha. On emerging from the tunnel, they were placed on board a wait- 
ing ship, with Talata and Nanda, and sent away into safety, escorted by 
the other ships, Mahosadha himself remaining behind in Uttarapancala. 

The next day, Brahmadatta came with his army to Upakari, hoping 
to capture Videha. There Mahosadha revealed to him what had 
happened, and, in due course, persuaded him to forget his wrath and 
inspect the tunnel. While in the tunnel Brahmadatta expressed his 
remorse for having listened to the evil advice of Brahmadatta, and he 
and Mahosadha swore eternal firiendship. Mahosadha returned to 
Mithila, taking with him Brahmadatta’s dowry for his daughter; the 
members of Brahmadatta’s family returned to Uttarapafic&la, and the 
two kings lived in great amity. 



Videba died ten years later^ and in fulfilment of a promiie made to 
Brahmadatta, Mahosadba went to>Uttarapaficala. There Nandfi, who 
had never forgiven him, tried to poison the king’s mind against him; but 
this plot was frustrated by a religious woman, Bherl (q-v.), and Brahma* 
datta remained his firm friend, loving him, as he confessed to BherT, 
more than any of his own family. 

The Jataka was related to illustrate the Buddha’s great wisdom. 
Uppabva^Qfi is identified with Bherf, Suddhodana with Slrivadfhaka, 
Mahaindyd withh Sumanfidevi, Btmbddevi with Amara, Anuda with 
Matt^hara, Sirlputta with Culani-Brahmadatta, Devadatta with Eevatta, 
CulIa^Nandlkft with Talata, Sundar! with Pancalacandl, Yasassikfi with 
Nandi, Ambaftha with Eavinda, Pot|hapfida with Pukkusa, PQotlka 
with Devinda, Saocaka with Senaka, Ditthamafigallkfi with Udumbari, 
Kup^all with the maynah bird, and L&{Mfiyi with Eing Videha.* 

* ThestoryoccupiesJ.iv.jpp. 329-478, j is merely an extremely short summary; 
in Fau^bbll’s edition; what is given here | cp. Mtu. ii. 83-9. 


Mahfi-Kainsa.— Eing of Asitafijana in Kaqisabhoga in Uttarftpatha. 
His children were Kaipsa, Upakaipsa and Devagabbhfi.^ 

1 J.iv. 79;PvA. 111. 

MaUb-Kaoodna, Kaco&yana. — One of the most eminent disciples of the 
Buddha, considered chief among expounders in full of the brief saying 
of the Buddha (sankhitiena bhdsitassa vitthdremi attham vibhajantanan^)} 
He was born at Ujjeni in the family of the chaplain of Eing CapfappaJJota, 
and was called Eaccana both because of his golden colour and because 
Eaccana was the name of his gotta. He studied the Vedas, and, on the 
death of his father, succeeded him as chaplain. With seven others he 
visited the Buddha, at the request of CajjKjappajjota, to invite him to come 
to Ujjeni. Eaccana and his friends listened to the Buddha's sermon^ and 
having attained arahantship, joined the order. He then conveyed the 
king’s invitation to the Buddha, who pointed out that it would ho^ 
suffice if Eaccana himself returned to Ujjeni. 

Eaccana accordingly set out for Ujjeni with his seven companions, 
accepting alms on the way at the house of a very poor girl of Teby^lpUlt 
who later became Canijappajjota’s queen.* 

Arrived in Ujjeni, Eaccana lived in the royal park, where the king 
showed him all honour. He preached constantly to the people, and» 
attracted by his discourses, numerous persons joined the Order, so that 
the whole city was one blaze of orange robes. It is said that after having 

^ A. i. 24. ^ For details see e.e. NappanllL 



duly established the s&sana in Avantf^ Eaocina returned once more to 
the Buddha,* Ca^^ftppftjjota consulted him on various ocoasiotis, and 
among the verses attributed to him in the Therag&th&/ are several 
addressed to the king himself. 

It vras in the time of FadumnttarA Buddha that Eaccftna had made 
his resolve to win the eminence he did, after listening to Badnmuttara’s 
praise of a monk, also named Eaccana, for similiar proficiency. Eacofina 
was then a vijjSdhara* and ofiered the Buddha three A^tidm^flowers. 
In the time of Kassapa Buddha he was a householder of Benares, and 
offered a golden brick, worth one hundred thousand, to the cetiya which 
was being built over the Buddha’s remains, and then made a vow that in 
futuia^ births his body should be golden.* 

According to the Apadana,^ Kaccana’s father was called Tlrl^lvacelia 
(or Tidivavaceha), and his mother Cuiaiiaduina. There is another 
account of Maha-Eaccana in the Apadana,* in which it is said that in the 
time of Padumuttara Buddha he built a yandhakuti named Paduma in 
the shape of a lotus and covered with lotus-flowers, and that thirty 
kappas later he became king under the name of Pabhassara. 

Three suttas are mentioned* as having obtained for Eacc&na his title 
of eminence— the Madhuplpflka, the Kaee&yana and the Par&yajpa; 
several instances are given of people seeking Mah§.-Eaccana’s assistance, 
for a detailed explanation of something said in brief by the Buddha — 
e,g., HUlddlkftni^ Kil!, Samiddhl, Uttara and ValUya.^* Among Eaccana’s 
pupils and followers and those who consulted him were Sonakutlkappa, 
Isldatta, Avantlputta, Lohicca, Arfimadapda^ and Kapdarftyapa/^ 

In Avanti, Eaccana is said to have stayed, not in the king’s park, 
where he lived soon after his return from the Buddha, but chiefly in the 
Kuraraghara-papfttfi^* and in a hut in Makkaratofa-forest,^* Mention is 
also made of his staying at Varani on the bank of Kaddamadaha^*; at the 
^ Oundtvana ix^ Madhurd^*; at Tapodft in MJagaha,^* in Soreyya,^^ and in 
KosambL^* It is said^* that even when Eaccana was living at Avanti, 


^ Thus, the explanation of the Madhu- 
piudika Sutta was given at Kapilavatthu. 

* Thag. VBS. 404-501. 

‘ So says the Apadana ii. 463, but 
ThagA. Bays he was a vijj&dhara in the 
time of Suffledha Buddha. 

• ThagA. i. 483 f.; AA. i. 117 f. 

’ Ap. ii. 465. 

* L84f. 

• AA. i 118, 

For details see 8,v. ; see also A. iii. 
314, SOI; V* 325; M. iU. 228. 

See 


E.g., S. iii. 9; A. v. 46; Ud. v. 6; 
Vin. i. 194; DhA. iv. 101. 

S. iv. 116; see also VvA. 269, 
aooording to which he stayed near 

PotoU. 

A.i. 66. /Wd., 67;M.U. 88. 

Ibid,, iii. 192. 

DhA. i. 326; for a omleus iaoideat 
connected with Kaoo&na*s visit to 
Soreyya, see s.e, Soreyya. 

‘ PvA. 140; according to 0vy. (661, 
685, 586) he also stayed tai Eoruka. 

DhA, ii. 176. 
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a long distance away, he went regularly to hear the Buddha preach, and 
when the chief theras took their places in the assembly, they always left 
room for him. On one such occasion Sakha showed him great honour, 
falling at his feet, and the Buddha explained that this was because 
Maha-Eaccana kept his senses well guarded. 

The Majjhima Commentary®® records a curious story in reference to 
Eaccana. Vassakftra, minister of AJ&tasattu, saw Eaccana descending 
GlJJhakflta and said he looked like a monkey. The Buddha read Vassa- 
kara’s thoughts, and warned him that after death he would be born as a 
monkey in Veluvana. He believed the Buddha, and made provision in 
Vejuvana for his future comfort as monkey. And this he did indeed 
become, living in Veluvana and answering to the name of VassakSra ! 

Eaccana is identified with the charioteer in the Kurudhamma Jfttaka,®^ 
and with Devala in the Sarabhafiga J&taka.®® 

According to tradition, Eaccana was the author of the Nettippakarana, 
the Pali grammar bearing his name, and of the Petakopadesa. It is 
probable that these works were the compilations of a school which traced 
its descent to Maha-Eaccana. 

Sec also Hadhura Sutta. 

*0 MA. li. 854. J. ii. m. 28 J. V. 361. 

Hah&-Ka6G&na Vatthu. — The story of Sakka*s honouring of Mahfi- 
Kaeoftna (q.v,)} 

1 DhA. ii. 176 f. 

Mahd-Kaoo&na-Bhaddekaratta Sutta.--Bamiddhl was once drying 
himself alter bathing at Tapodd in Rajagaha^ when a deity appeared 
before him and asked if he knew the Bhaddekaratta Sutta. On his 
replying in the negative, the deity asked him to learn it, and the next 
day Samiddhi sought the Buddha and learnt the verses of the sutta. 
Samiddhi and his colleagues then* went to Mahd-Kao6iDa and urged him 
to explain the sutta in detail. This he did, for which they were^very 
grateful. They repeated Eaccana’s exposition to the Buddha, who 
greatly approved of it.^ 

1 M. iii. 192 ff. 

Hah&-K&fteaiui.----The Bodhisatta born as the son in a rich brahmin 
family, and later becoming an ascetic. See the Bhisa JStaka.^ 

^ J. iv. 305 k 


— The name assumed by Mtall when be became a dog. 

See the HHahMonjite JUaka. 
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Mahfikanfaa J&taka (No. 469). — In the past, when the teachings of 
Kassapa Buddba were already forgotten, there ruled a king named 
Uslnara, Monks and nuns lived in wickedness, and men followed evil 
paths, being born, after death, in the NIraya. Sakka» finding no one 
entering the deva-worlds from amon^ men, decided to scare the men into 
virtue. Assuming the guise of a forester and leading Mitaii disguised 
as a black fierce-looking dog called MahUcapha^ Sakka came to the city 
gates and cried aloud that the world was doomed to destruction. The 
people fled in terror into the city and the gates were shut. But the 
forester leapt over the city wall with his dog, the latter scaring everyone 
he saw. The king shut himself up in his palace, but the dog put his 
forefeet on the palace window and set up a roar which was heard from 
the hells to the highest heavens. The forester said the dog was hungry, 
and the king ordered food to be given him. But he ate it all in one 
mouthful and roared for more. Usinara then asked the forester what 
kind of dog it was, and was told that the animal ate up all those who 
walked in unrighteousness, and described who the unrighteous were. 
Then having terrified everyone, Sakka revealed himself and returned to 
his heaven. The king and his people became virtuous, and Eassapa’s 
religion lasted for one thousand years more. 

The story was told in reference to a conversation among the monks 
to the effect that the Buddha was always working for the good of others, 
never resting, never tiring, his compassion extended towards all beings. 
Matali is identified with Ananda.^ 

The barking of Mahakauha was among the four sounds heard through- 
out Jambudipa.‘ 

^ J. iv. 180-6. 2 SNA. i. 223; see J. iv. 182, where only three are mentioned. 

MahSkanda. — The name of a Damija and of a parivena built by him 
in the reign of Aggabodhi IV/ 

1 Cv. xlvL 23. 


Mahikandara. — A river in Ceylon, at the mouth of which Papjiuvftsu* 
deva and his retinue landed from India.^ 

1 Mhv. viii. 12. 

1. Hah&kapl Jfttaka (No. 407). — The Bodhisatta was once a monkey, 
leader of eighty thousand. In the grove where they lived was a mango- 
tree (some say a banyan) growing on a river bank bearing fruit of divine 
flavour, and the monkeys were always careful to let no fruit drop into 
the river. But one day a fruit, which had been hidden by an ants’ nest, 
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fell into the wateri and was picked up at Benares, where the king was 
bathing. The king tasted it, and being seized with a desire to eat more, 
had many rafts made, and ascended the river with a company of foresters. 
They found the tree, and the king, having eaten his fill, lay down at the 
foot. At midnight the Bodhisatta came with his retinue and started 
eating the mangoes. The king was disturbed, and gave orders to his 
archers that the wood should be surrounded and all the monkeys at 
daybreak. But the Bodhisatta was a real leader ; he ascended a straight- 
growing branch and, with one leap, reached the river-bank. He then 
marked the distance, and having cut ofi a bamboo shoot of the required 
length, fastened one end to a tree on the bank and the other end round 
his waist. On leaping back, he found he had not allowed for the length 
which went round his waist, but grasping a branch firmly with both 
hands, he signalled to his followers to cross the bridge so formed. The 
eighty thousand monkeys thus escaped; but the monkey who was Devad- 
dattSi poming last, saw a chance of injuring the Bodhisatta, and taking 
a spring into the air, fell on the Bodhisatta *s back, breaking it. There 
the Bodhisatta hung in agony, and the king who had seen all this caused 
him to be brought down and covered with a yellow robe and ministered 
to. But nothing could be done, and the Bodhisatta died after having 
admonished the king. A funeral pyre was made with one hundred 
wagon-loads of timber, and the dead monkey was paid all the honours 
due to a king. A shrine was built on the spot where the cremation took 
place, while the skull was inlaid with gold and taken to Benares, where a 
great feast was held in its honour for seven days. Afterwards it was 
enshrined and offerings were made to it. 

The story was told concerning good works towards one’s relations, 
as narrated in the introduction to the Bhaddas&la J&taka, Ananda is 
identified with the king.^ 

The Jataka is also called the R&Jovida Jfttaka. It is probably this 
story which is said to have greatly impressed Qailfiga when he heard it 
from the Thera Mah&padoma, who lived in TuUdUra.* 

^ J. iii. 360*75 ;‘c/. l&takamiUl, No. 27; the story is sculptured in the stupa of 
Bharhut, Cunningham, pi. xxziii. 4. * Mhv. xxxv. 30. 

2. Ibliftkapl Jfttaka (No. 516). — The Bodhisatta was once a monkey, 
and one day, in the forest, he came across a man who had fallen into a 
pit while looking for his oxen and had lain there starving for ten days. 
The Bodhisatta pulled him out and than lay down to sleep. But ^ 
man, very hungry, and wishing to eat him, struck his head with a 
grievously wounding him. The monkey at once climbed a tree in ordet 
to escape, but realising that the man would be unable to find his way oift 
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of the forest, he jumped from tree to tree {in spite of his intense pain) 
and showed him the way out. The man became a leper, and wandered 
about for seven years till he came to the ]D|ieira in Bmumss and 
told his story to the king. At the e^d of his recital the earth 0|Med 
and he was swallowed up in Avtol. 

The story was related in reference to Devadatta*! attempt to kill the 
Buddha by hurling a stone upon him. Tke leper was Devadatta.^ 

The story is also called the Vevatfrtdopl Jitika, 

^ J. V. 67-74; cf. J&takamila, No. 24. 

Mahif-Kappina Thera. — One of the most eminent disciples of the 
Buddha, considered foremost among those who taught the monks 
(bhikkuovddakdnam)} He was older than the Buddha, and was bom in a 
frontier kingdom three hundred yojanas in extent, in the city of Kukku- 
favatl. On the death of his father he became raja under the name of 
HahipKapplna. His chief wife was Anoji from Stgala in the 
Madda kingdom. She had been his companion in good works in past 
births. Every morning Maha-Eappina would send men out of the four 
gates of the city to stop any scholarly or learned men who might happen 
to pass along the road, and then to return and tell him of them. He 
owned five horses: Vila, Puppha» V&lavftliana^ Papphavihaiui and Supatta. 
Supatta he alone rode, the others were used by his messengers. One 
day, after the Buddha’s appearance in the world, traders came from 
S&vatthi to Kukkutavati and, after disposing of their goods, went to see 
Maha-Eappina. He received them and asked them about their country 
and the teaching (sdsana) which they followed. Sire,” they replied, 
we cannot tell you with unwashed mouths.” A golden jug of water 
was brought, and with cleansed mouths and clasped hands they told the 
king of the appearance of the Buddha. At the word ** Buddha ” Eap- 
pina’s body was suffused with rapture. He made them utter the word 
three times, giving them one hundred thousand pieces. The men told 
him also of the Dhamma and the Sahgha, and he trebled his gifts and 
forthwith renounced the world, followed by his ministers. They set 
forth to find the Buddha, and reached the bank of a river which they 
crossed by an ** Act of Truth,” saying, If this teacher be a BanmSmm^ 
buddha, let not even a hoof of these horses be wetted.” In this man&<0r 
they crossed three rivers: the Aia?aeeU» the Nflavibaiia (9.0.), and the 
Oudakhlgi. The Buddha perceived them with his divine eye, and 
after he had eaten at Savatthi, went through the air to the banks of the 
Cai^dabjbAg&’‘ and sat down under the great banyan-tree facingjthe 
^ A. i. 25. 

* One hundred and twenty yojanas, says J. iv. 180; see also SNA. ii 440* 
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landilig stage of the riyer, sending forth Buddha-rays. Kappina and 
hk men saw him and prostrated themselves. The Buddha taught them 
the Doctrine, and they became arahants and joined the Order,* the 
formula ** Ehi bhikhhu ” being their sanction and their ordination. 

AnojS* and the wives of Eappina’s ministers hearing that their hus- 
bands had renounced the world and gone to see the Buddha, detennined 
to do likewise. They crossed the river in the same way as Kappina and 
his retinue, and approached the Buddha as he sat under the banyan-tree 
on the banks ot the Candabhaga. The Buddha made the husbands and 
wives invisible to each other and preached to the latter. They became 
Bot&pannas and were ordained by Uppalava^a^ the Buddha taking the 
monks to Jetavana, Maha-Kappina spent his days in the ecstasy of 
jhdm, and so full of happiness was he that he constantly repeated “ aho 
aukham, aho stikham'' which made the monks suspect that he was 
longing for the pleasures of kingship which he had left behind, until the 
Buddha dispelled their doubts. 

One day the Buddha discovered that Kappina lived inactively,* 
enjoying his happiness, and that he never taught anybody. He sent 
for him and asked him to teach the Doctrine to his associates. This 
Kappina did, and at the end of a single sermon one thousand listening 
recluses became arahants, hence the title conferred on him. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha^ Kappina had registered a vow to 
become chief among admonishers of monks, having seen a similar honour 
conferred on a disciple of the Buddha. He was at that time an assessor 
(akkhadassa) of Haipsavatl, and having invited the Buddha and his 
monks entertained them with great honour. In another birth he was a 
Koliyan, and waited upon five hundred Facceka Buddhas and gave them 
robes.” In the time of Kassapa Buddha» he was the leader of a guild of 

‘ But see Vsm. 393, where it says that return on the third day. The wife of the 
at the end of the sermon Kappina senior weaver of a village near by heard 
became only an anagamin and his this and invited the Paoceka Buddhas to 
followers sot&pannas. * her village, where there were one thou- 

* Vin. i. 105 records that when Kap- sand artisans. On the invitation being 

pina was in the Deer Park at Hsdda- accepted, she returned quickly to the 
kttOOhi he wondered whether he need village, told the people of what she had 
attend the ' uposa^iia-ceremonies, sinoe done, and they all made the necessary 
he himself was pure. The Buddha preparations, each family looking after 
appeared before him, telling him to one Pacceka Buddha. The Pacoeka 
go. Buddhas, by their own wish, stayed on 

* The story of the entertainment of for three months, the same woman 
the Paoceka Buddhas is given at length seeing to all their comforts. At the end 
in DhA. ii. 112 ff., and the number given of their visit, she persuaded each family 
there is one thousand. They came to to give a set of robes to its own Paooe- 
Benares, but the king, occupied with ka Buddha. The senior weaver was 
the ploughing festival, asked them to Kappina and his wife Anoj&. 
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one thousand men and built a great parivei^ containing one thousand 
rooms. 

It is said^ that once Eassapa Buddha was preaching and that all the 
householders of Benares, with their families, went to hear him. ScMcely 
had they entered the monastery when there was a heavy downpour of 
rain. Those who had friends among the novices and monks found 
shelter in their cells, the others were unprotected. The senior house- 
holder then suggested that they should build a great monastery so that 
all might be sheltered in future ; the others agreeing, he himself gave one 
thousand, each of the other men five hundred, and each woman two 
hundred and fifty. The monastery had one thousand pinnacles, and when 
money ran short, each gave half as much again. At the dedication 
ceremony the festival lasted for seven days. The senior householder’s 
wife, Anoja, ofiered the Buddha a casket of anr^'a-flowers and placed at 
his feet a garment of the colour of the flowers worth one thousand, and 
made a wish that in future births her body should be of the colour of 
the anoya-flower. 

Although Eappina was famed as a teacher of monks, the Therag&tha, 
curiously enough, contains verses in which he admonishes the nuns 
(bhikkhuri,iyo)^ 

Eappina is described by the Buddha as pale ( ? oddta)y thin, and having 
a prominent nose (tanukam tungamsikam). He possessed great iiihi- 
powers® and had attained every sama'patti which could be attained.^® 
It has been remarked^^ that the verses attributed to him are, for the 
most part, more gnomic sayings of popular philosophy than genuine 
Dhamma, and that they would have befitted an early Greek Pagan. Mrs. 
Rhys Davids^® has an interesting theory that Eappina was AssaJPs teacher. 

Maha-Eappina was quite often in the company of Sarlptttta» and it is 
said“ that once, seeing the profound homage the gods payed to his col- 
league, he smiled by way of congratulation. 

See also Eappina Sutta. 


« AA. i. 175 ff.; ThagA. i. 607 ff.; SA. 
ii. 172 ff.; DhA. ii. 117 ff. gives a more 
detailed and slightly different version; 
cp. Avadanas. ii. 102 f. 

’ DhA. ii. 116 f. 

« Thag. VBS. 647-660; ThagA. i. 611. 

* It was owing to his icKdM'-powers 
that he was able to follow the Buddha to 


the Brahma-world (S. i. 146); see also 
S. V. 316, where he is described as 
aamadhibhl^vaniya, 

10 J. ii. 284. 

11 Brethren, p. 267 n. 2. 

12 J.RA,8. 1027, ii. p. 206 f.; also 
Sdkya, p. 140. 

10 Thag. vs. 1086. 


HaliSrKappIiis Theta Vatthu. — Describes the good deeds done by 
Ksppina and Anoja in the time of Kaumta Buddha. See MahUp 


1 DhA iL 112-27. 



Satta.— Potaliputta cames to SamlddU in his 
forest hut, near Veluvana in iajagahA» and tells him that the Buddha 
has declared that all one says or does is vain ; the only thing of importance 
is that which passes in one’s mind. Samiddhi protests against this, and 
when Potaliputta says, ** Tell me, what does a man experience who acts 
of set purpose ?” gives his own explanation. Potaliputta then goes 
away without further talk and seeks Ananda, to whom he reports the 
incident. Ananda takes him to the Buddha, remarking that Samiddhi 
should not have given a single direct reply to a question which required 
careful qualifications in the answer. LS)iidfiyi interrupts and is rebuked 
by the Buddha, who explains that the question was essentially a triple 
one and should have been so answered. If a man’s purposeful act is 
calculated to produce a pleasant feeling, his experience is pleasant; if 
an unpleasant feeling, unpleasant; if neither pleasant nor unpleasant, it 
is neither. Ananda asks him to explain further, and this he does. A 
man mety be wicked in this world and yet, at death, pass either into 
heaven or into hell, he may be good yet go into hell or into heaven. 
But one should not rush to conclusions from this truth, because the 
consequence of man’s action, good or bad, may be felt either here and 
now, in the next birth, or at some other time. . Eamma can be divided 
into four classes : (1) not only in operation, but also having the appearance 
of being so ; (2) in operation, though not appearing so ; (3) in operation, 
aud appearing so ; (4) not in operation, and not appearing so.^ 

1 M. iii. 207-16. 

HaUkalyft^a* — Another name for Varakalya^a (q.v,), 

1. MiAI^Kassapa Thera. — One of the Buddha’s most eminent dis- 
ciples, chief among those who upheld minute observances of form 
{^utavdddnafn)} He was born in the brahmin village of Mah&tlttha 
in Magadha, and was the son of the brahmin Kafrila, his mother being 
SamanUevI* ; he himself was called Plppall. When he grew up he refused 
to marry in spite of the wishes of his parents; but in the end, to escape 
from their importunities, he agreed to marry if a wife could be found 
resembling a statue which he had made. Bhaddfi KSpUftlll {q*v.) was 
found at Sigala to fulfil these conditions, and though the young people 
wrote to each other suggesting that somebody else should be found 
as a match for each, their letters were intercepted and they were married* 
By mutual consent, however, the marriage was not consummated, the 
two spending the night separated by a chain of flowers. Pippali had 

^ A. i. 2ft. * At Ap. ii. 683, vs. 66; but thete bis father is called KosiyagoUa. 
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iflunense trealth; he used twelve measures of perfumed powder daily, 
each measure a MagadhanSU, for his person alone. He had sUtty ImiM 
with water-works attached, and his workmen occupied louirteen 
villages, each as large as AnorUhl^iira. One day he weiBit to a 
field which was being ploughed and saw the birds eating the* worms 
turned up by the plough. On being told that the sin therein was his, he 
decided to renounce all his possessions. At the same time, Bhaddfi had 
been watching the crows eating the little insects which ran about among 
the seamsum seeds that had been put out to dry, and when her attendant 
women told her that hers would be the sin for their loss of life, she also 
determined to renounce the world. 

The husband and wife, finding that they were of one accord, took 
yellow raiments from their wardrobe, cut o& each other’s hair, took 
bowls in their hands, and passed out through their weeping servants, 
to all of whom they granted their freedom, and departed together, 
Fippali walking in front. But soon they agreed that it was not seemly 
they should walk thus together, as each must prove a hindrance to tl|e 
other. And so, at the cross roads, he took the right and she the left 
and the earth trembled to see such virtue. 

The Buddha, sitting in the Gandhakutl in Ve{uvanat knew what the 
earthquake signified, and having walked three gdvutas^ sat down at the 
foot of the Bahuputtaka Migrodba, between R&Jagaba and NUantt, 
resplendent in all the glory of a Buddha. Fippali (henceforth called 
Mahft Kassapa)^ saw the Buddha, and recognising him at once as his 
teacher, prostrated himself before him. The Buddha told him to be 
seated, and, in three homilies,* gave him his ordination. Together they 
returned to Rajagaha, Kassapa, who bore on his body seven of the 
thirty-two marks of a Great Being, following the Buddha. On the way, 
the Buddha desired to sit at the foot of a tree by the roadside, and 
Kassapa folded for him his outer robe {j^lotikasanghdti) as a seat. The 
Buddha sat on it and, feeling it with his hand, praised its softness. 
Kassapa asked him to accept it. “ And what would you wear ?” 
inquired the Buddha. Kassapa then begged that he might be given the 
rag-robe worn by the Buddha. “ It is faded with use,” said the Buddha, 

^ This journey of the Buddha is often I sense of fear and regard (/^trotoppa) 
referrred to— e.g., MA. i. 347, 367. I towards all monks, seniors, novioes, and 

* No explanation is to be found any* t those of middle status.* (2) * Whatever 

where as to why he is called Kassapa; it | doctrine I shall hear bearing Upon what 
was probably his gotta-name, but see is good, to all that 1 will hearken with 
n. 2 above. attentive ear, digesting it, pondering it, 

* The three homilies are given at S. i gathering it all up with my will.* 
ii.220, Thus Kassapa must thou train I (3) * Happy mindfulness with respect to 
thyself; (I) * There shall be a lively ( the body shall not be neglected by me.* ** 
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but l^Bsapa said he would prize it above the whole world and the robes 
were exchanged.* The earth quaked again in recognition of Eassapa’s 
virtues, for no ordinary being would have been fit to wear the Buddha’s 
cast-oS robe. Eassapa, conscious of the great honour, took upon 
himself the thirteen austere vows [dhutagw^) and, after eight days, 
became an arahant. 

In the past Kassapa and Bhadda had been husband and wife and 
companions in good works in many births. In the time of Padumuttara 
Buddha, Eassapa was a very rich householder named Veheda and married 
to Bhadda, and very devoted to the Buddha. One day he heard the 
Buddha’s third disciple in rank (Nisabba) being awarded the place of 
pre-eminence among those who observed austere practices, and registered 
a wish for a similiar honour for himself in the future. He learnt from the 
Buddha of the qualities in which Nisabha excelled the Buddha himself, 
and determined to obtain them. With this end in view, during birth 
after hirth, he expended all his energies in goods deeds. Ninety-one 
kappas ago, in the time of Vipassi Buddha, he was the brahmin Ekasdtaka 
(q.v,) and Bhadda was his wife. In the interval between Kondgamana 
and Kassapa Buddhas he was a setthiputta. He married Bhadda, but 
because of an evil deed she had done in the past,’ she became unattractive 
to him and he left her, taking her as wife again when she became attrac- 
tive. Having seen from what had happened to his wife how great was 
the power of the Buddhas, the setthipuUa wrapped Kassapa Buddha’s 
goldern cetiya with costly robes and decked it with golden lotuses, each 
the size of a cartwheel.* In the next birth he was Nanda (q.v,), king of 
Benares, and, because he had given robes in past lives, he had thirty-two 
kapparukkhas, which provided him and all the people of his kingdom 
with garments. At the suggestion of his queen, he made preparations 
to feed holy men, and five hundred Pacceka Buddhas, sons of PadumS, 
came to accept his gift. In that life, too, Nanda and his queen renounced 
the world and became ascetics, and having developed the jhams, were 
reborn in the Brahma-world.* 

^ This incident Kassapa always re- Koliyaputta, in both of which he and his 
called with pride, e,g. — S. ii. 221. It is wife ministered to Pacceka Buddhas, 
said that the Buddha paid him this great * This account of Kassapa's last life 
honour because he knew that Kassapa and his previous life is compiled from 
would hold a recital after his death, and AA. i. 92 ff.; SA. ii. 135 ff.; ThagA. ii. 
thus help in the perpetuation of his 134 ff.; Ap. ii. 578 ff. Ap. i. 33 ff. gives 
religion, SA. ii. 130, other particulars— that he made offer- 

^ For details see a.v. Bha448 K&pili^I. > ings at Padumuttara's funeral pyte and 

* The Therl Apadftna ( Ap. ii. 582. vs. that he was once a king named UbbMtti 
47-61) gives an account of two more of in the city of Rammaka; see a.v*, idso 
his lives, one as Sumltta and the other as ApA. i. 200 f. 
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WELassapa was not present at the death of the Buddha; as he was 
journeying from Mv& to Kusinira he met an AjIviAa carrying in his 
hand a manddrava-flower picked up by him from among those udiich 
had rained from heaven in honou^ Of the Buddha, and it was he who 
told Eassapa the news. It was then the seventh day after the Buddha’s 
death, and the MaUas had been tr3ring in vain to set fire to his pyre. 
The arahant theras, who were present, declared that it could not be 
kindled until Maha Eassapa and his five hundred companions had 
saluted the Buddha’s feet. Maha Eassapa then arrived and walked three 
times round the pyre with bared shoulder, and it is said the Buddha’s 
feet became visible from out of the pyre in order that hv might worship 
them. He was followed by his five hundred colleagues, and when they 
had all worshipped the feet disappeared and the pyre kindled of itself.^® 
It is said“ that the relics of the Buddha which fell to Ajatasattu’s share 
were taken to Rajagaha by Eassapa, in view of that which would happen 
in the future. At Pava (on the announcement of the Buddha’s death), 
Eassapa had heard the words oi Subhadda^ who, in his old age, had 
joined the Order, that they were “ well rid of the great and could 

now do as they liked.” This remark it was which had suggested to 
Kassapa’s mind the desirability of holding a Recital of the Buddha’s 
teachings. He announced his intention to the assembled monks, and, as 
the senior among them and as having been considered by the Buddha 
himself to be fit for such a task, he was asked to make all necessary 
arrangements.^ In accordance with his wishes, all the monks, other 
than the arahants chosen for the Recital, left Rajagaha during the rainy 
season. The five hundred who were selected met in Council under the 
presidency of Eassapa and recited the Dhamma and the Vinaya.'* 
This recital is called the Therasafigiti or liiaravSda {q,v,). 

The books contain numerous references to Maha Eassapa — he is 
classed with MoggaU&na, Kappina and Anuruddha for his great idihi- 
powers.^^ The Buddha regarded him as equal to himself in exhorting 
the monks to lead the active and zealous lives,^® and constantly held him 
up as an example to others in his great contentment^® and his ability to 
win over families by his preach ing.^^ The Buddha also thought him 


D. a. 163 f. 

Mhv. xxxi. 20 f.; see also Vsm. 430. 

See, ay., DA. i. 8. 

Ibid,, 3 f.; 6 flf.; Sp. i. 4 ff,; Mhv. 
iii. 3 ff, 

S. i. 114; but his range of 
knowledge was limited; there were 
certain things which even Kassapa did 
not know (DhA. i. 268). 


i» S. u. 206. 
i« Ibid,, 194 f. 

1^ The Buddha compares him to the 
moon (candopama), unobtrusive; his 
heart was free from bondage, and he 
always taught others out of a feeling of 
compassion. 8. U. 197 ff. Eaesapa’s 
freedom from any kind of attachment 
was, as the Buddha pointed out to the 
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ImjmI to lumsetf in his power of attaining the jhftnas and abiding 
thoieiii/* 

Xosaapa was willing to kelp monks along their way, and several instanoes 
are given of his exhortations to them^*; but he was evidently sensitive 
to criticism, and would not address them unless he felt them to be 
tractable and deferential to instruction.^ He was very reluctant to 
preach to the nuns, but on one occasion he allowed himself to be persuaded 
by Ananda» and accompanied by him he visited the nunnery and preached 
to the nuns. He was probably not popular among them, for, at the end 
of his discourse, ThuUatissft openly reviled him for what she called his 
impertinence in having dared to preach in the presence of Ananda, “ as 
if the needle-pedlar were to sell a needle to the needle-maker. ’ Kassapa 
loved Ananda dearly, and was delighted when Ananda attained arahant- 
ship in time to attend the Fiist Recital, and when Ananda appeared before 
the arahants, it was Kassapa who led the applause.^* But Kassapa was 
very jealous of the good name of the Order, and we find him*® blaming 
Ananda for admitting into the Order new members incapable of observing 
its discipline and of going about with them in large numbers, exposing 
the Order to the criticism of the public. “ A com-trampler art thou, 
Ananda,” he says, ” a despoiler of families, thy following is breaking up, 
thy youngsters are melting away,” and ends up with ” The boy, 
methinks, does not know his own measure.” Ananda, annoyed at being 
called ” boy,” protests—” Surely my head is growing grey hairs, your 
reverence,” This incident, says the Commentary** took place after l^e 
Buddha’s death, when Ananda, as a new arahant and with all the honour 
of his intimacy with the Buddha, whose bowl and robe he now possessed, 
had become a notable personage. Thlillaiiand& heard Kassapa censuring 
Ananda and raised her voice in protest, ” What now ? Does Kassapa, 
once a heretic, deem that he can chide the learned sage Ananda ?” 
Kassapa was hurt by her words, and complained to Ananda that such 

nnoiiks, due to the earnest wish he had* had good reason for not wishing to address 
made for that attainment in the past, recalcitrant monks. The KotldfiOika 
** He has no attachment to requisites or Jitska relates bow one of his duciptes, 
households or monasteries or cells; but UluAka^gaddaka, angered by some ad- 
is like a royal swan which goes down into monition from Kassapa, burnt the latter’s 
a lake and swims there, while the water grass hut while he was away on hit alms 
does not adhere to his body ” <DhA. U, round (J. iii, 71 f.)* 

169 f.), " 8. ii. 216 f. « DA. i. 10 £ 

« 8. ii. 210 ff. « 8. ii. 218 f. 

Thag. ysb. 1051-57, 1072-81, ** SA. h. 183; Ananda regarded Kassa- 

and his long sermon at A. v. 161 ff, pa in some sort bf way as a teacher, and 

^ 8. ii. 208 ff.; and at 219, when j held him in great respect, not dating to 

ThhllanandA finds fault with him for mention even his name, lest it ahosld 
blaniiing Ananda. See below. Kasstpa f imply disrespect {see Vin« L 92 £}• 
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thisgif should be said of him who had been singled out by the Buddha 
for special houoar. 

Kassapa viewed with concern the growing laxity among members of 
the Order with regard to the observance of rules, even in the vary life* 
time of the Buddha, and the falling'bfi in the number of those attaining 
arahantship, and we find him consulting the Buddha as to what should 
be done.^'^ Kassapa himself did his utmost to lead an exemplary life, 
dwelling in the forest, subsisting solely on alms, wearing rag-robes, always 
content with little, holding himself aloof from society, ever strenuous 
and energetic*®* When asked why he led such a life, he replied that it 
was not only for his own happiness but also out of compassion for those 
who came after him, that they might attain to the same end* Even 
when he was old and the Buddha himself had asked him to give up his 
coarse rag-robe and to dwell near him, he begged to be excused.®^ Once, 
when Kassapa lay grievously ill at PipphaUgubfi, the Buddha visited 
him and reminded him of the seven bojjhangas which he had practised.®* 
The knowledge that he had profited by the Master’s teaching, we are 
told,®® calmed his blood and purified his system, and the sickness fell 
away from him like a drop of water from a lotus leaf.” He disdained 
being waited upon by anybody, even by a goddess such as Lijft (q.v,), 
lest he should set a bad example.*® 

Owing to his great saintliness, even the gods vied with each other to 
give alms to Kassapa. Once when he had risen from a trance lasting 
seven days, five hundred nymphs, wives of Sakka, appeared before 
h^; but, snapping his fingers, he asked them to depart, saying that 
he bestowed his favours only on the poor.*^ When Sakka heard of 


** S. ii* 224 f. At the First Counoil, 
when Ananda stated that the Buddha 
had given leave for the monks to do 
away with the minor rules of the Order, 
Kassapa was opposed to any such step, 
lest it should lead to slackness among 
the monks and contempt from the laity 
(Vin* ii, 287 f.). 

>0 See also the Mahigosinga Sutta 
(M. i. 214), where Kassapa declares his 
belief in the need for these observances; 
that his example was profitable to others 
is proved by the case of Somamitta (g.v.) 
who, his own teacher Vlmala 

given up to laziness, sought Kassapa and 
attained arahantship under his guidanoe. 

8. K 202 L; but see s.v. JotUlsa, 
who is said to have built a vih&ra for 
Kassapa, and entertained him. 
n. 


>« S. V. 78. 
w SA* iii. 128. 

80 DhA. iii. 6 fif. 

The story of Kft|avllafigika is an 
example of Kassapa's compassion for the 
poor. Once, after a seven days’ trance, 
he went to the house of Kalavilaiiiga and 
received alms from his wife, which he gave 
to the Buddha for their greater benefit. 
The Buddha took a portion of this aUd 
gave the rest to five hundred monks. 
Kilavilafigika received only a mou^ifiil 
of the food left. The Buddha said that 
ms a result he would be a setthl within 
seven days. K&lavilafigika told this to 
his wife* It happened that a fsw days 
later the king taw a man impaled alive 
in the place of execution; the man begged 
him for some food, which he agreed to 

81 
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tUs, he disguised himself as a weaver worn with age, and accompanied 
by transformed into an old woman, appeared in a weaver’s 

hut along the lane where Eassapa was begging. The ruse succeeded 
and Eassapa accepted their alms ; but, later, he discovered the 
truth and chided Sakka. Sakka begged forgiveness, and, on being 
assured that in spite of his deception the almsgiving would bring him 
merit, he flew into the air shouting, Aho ddmni, maha daimm, Kassa- 
fossa patitthitam,** The Buddha heard this and sympathised with 
Sakka in his great joy.®® But on one occasion so great was the im- 
portunity with which the monks of Alavi had wearied the people, that 
even Maha Eassapa failed to get alms from them.** The Visuddhi- 
magga®^ relates a story of how once, when Eassapa was begging for 
alms in Bajagaha. in the company of the Buddha, on a festival day, 
five hundred maidens were going to the festival carrying cakes, round 
like the moon.” They saw the Buddha but passed him by, and gave 
their cakes to Eassapa. The Elder made all the cakes fill just his single 
bowl and ofiered it to the Buddha.®* 

Sariputta seems to have held Eassapa in great esteem, and the 
Kassapa Saipyutta contains two discussions between them: one on the 
necessity for zeal and ardour in the attainment of Nibbana,®® and the 
other on the existence of a Tathagata after death.®^ This regard was 
mutual, for when Eassapa saw the great honour paid to Sariputta by 
the devas he rejoiced greatly and broke forth into song.** 

Eassapa lived to be very old, and, when he died, had not lain on a bed 
for one hundred and twenty years.*® He is several times referred to ip 
the Jatakas. Thus, he was the father in the Oagga Jataka (ii. 17), the 
brahmin in the Kurudhamma (ii. 381), one of the devaputtas in the 


send. At night, when eating, the king 
remembered his promise, but could find 
no one bold enough to go to the cemetery. 
On the offer of one thousand pieces^ 
Kalavilafigika’s wife agreed to go in 
the guise of a man. On the way she 
was stopped by tho yakkha Dlghataphala 
{q.o.), who, however, later released her 
and gave her treasure, as did also the 
yakkha’s father-in-law, the deva Sumana. 
The man ate the food and, when wiping 
his mouth, recognised her as a woman and 
caught hold of her hair. But she cut 
off her hair, and proved to the satisfaction 
of the king that her mission had been 
accomplished. She then recovered the 
treasure given her by the yakkha and 
Sumana; whan the king discovered her 


I wealth, she and her husband were raised 
to the rank of se^^hi (MA. ii. 812 ff.). 

32 DhA. i. 423 ff.; cp. Ud. iii. 7. 

33 J. ii. 282. 32 403. 

33 This is probably the incident re- 
ferred to at Vsm. 68. 

33 8.ii. 106 f. 87 /i,id,,222f. 

33 Thag. vs. 1082-6. 

33 da. ii, 413; A A. ii. 696; he was one 
hundred and twenty at the time of the 
First Becital (SA. ii. 130). According 
to northern sources, Kassapa did not 
die; he dwells in the Kukku^agiri 
Mountains, wrapt in samddAi, awaiting 
the arrival of Metteyya Buddha (Beal, 
qp, cU., ii. 142 f.). A tooth of Mah4 
Kassapa was enslurined in the BUma* 
ttitha-vlhira in CSeylon (Ov. Ixxxv. 81)« 
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Kakklru (iii. 90), Me^fissara in the Indriya (iii. 169), and in the Sara- 
bhaAga (v. 151), the father in the PadalTOSalamft^ulva (iii. 511), the 
teacher in the Tlttlra (iii. 515), Mitali in the BQ&rakostya (iv. 69), one 
of the seven brothers in the Bhlssa (iv. 311), the bear in the Faftllipiiatlia 
(iv. 332), the chaplain in the Hatthlpftla (iv. 191), ViAlmra in 
the Sambhava (v. 67), the senior ascetic in the SaAkh^Sla (v. 177), 
Kulavaddliana-se(tlii in the Cullasutasoma (v. 192), Siirfya in the Sttdlid- 
bhojana (v. 112), the tree-sprite in the Mahtautasotlia (v. 511), the father 
in the Sama (vi. 95), and Sura V&magotta in the IQuui^ahUa (vi. 157). 

Maha Eassapa was so called to distinguish him from other Kassapas,*^ 
and also because he was possessed of great virtues (mahanti hi allak- 
khanda hi SamanndgataUd), 

*** BuA. 42; chiefly Kumara-KasBapa (VibhA. 60). 

2. Mah& Kassapa, — An eminent thera of Ceylon, incumbent of 
Udumbaragirivlbara, who, as the most senior monk, was in charge of 
the reform of the Sangha carried out by Parakkamab&hu 1/ 

1 Cv. Ixxviii. 6, 16, 67; Cv. Trft. ii. 102, n. 2. 

Mahd Kassapa Thera-pipdupSta Vattbu.— The story of Sakka giving 
aims to Mahd Kassapa (q.v.) in the disguise of a weaver.^ 

1 DhA. i. 423 ff. 

MahdrKassapa-saddhi-vUiarlka Vattbu.— The story of the pupil of 
Maha Eassapa (^.v.) who set fire to his hut.^ 

1 DhA. li. 19 ff.; see also the Kutidfisaka J&taka. 

Mabakilasena, — The chief yakkha of Sirisavattbu who married 
Polamitt& of LaAk&pura.^ v,l -ka|a-. See K&}asena (2). 

1 MT. 269 f. 

1 . Mah&kaj^ Thera.— He belonged to a merchant family of Setavyd» and, 
while on a journey to Savatthi with five hundred carts, he heard the 
Buddha preach at Jetavana and entered the Order. He lived in the 
charnel field meditating, and, one day, the crematrix m|&> noticing him, 
arranged the limbs of a recently cremated body near the Thera that he 
might gaze at them. With these as a topic of meditation, he soon 
became an arahant.^ 

^ Thag. VBB. 151 f. ; his stoiy is giyen were MaJ]himaki|a and 0fUlkl|a. He 

in much greater detail at DhA. i. 66 ff.; went with the latter to Slvattbi, where 

there he is said to have been the eldest both of them joined the Order. After 

of three brothers, of whom the others becoming an arahant. Mah&k&la went 





kappas ago, while wandering near the mountain Umgayi^* 
he saw the rag-robe of an ascetic and offered three kmki'i 3 ifika-&owet^ 
in its honour.^ He is probably identical with PatpsukiMapfiJaka Thera 
of the Apadana.* 

with the Buddha to Setavya and dwelt the thanksgiving. His eight wives 
in the Slipsapi-grove, Culakala aec'om- surrounded him and stripped him of his 

panying him. Oulakala's wives invited robes, but, knowing their intention, he 

the Buddha and the other monks to a I disappeared through the air. 
meal, and he himself went on earlier to ^ ThagA. i. 271 f. 
make arrangements. His wives disrobed ® Ap. ii. 434; but see ThagA. i. 79, 

him. At the end of the meal, Mahakala where the same Apadana verses are 

was left behind by the Buddha to make I quoted. 

2. Mahik&]a. — An upasaka of Savatthi who was a sotdpanm. One 
day he took the uposatha-voyf^ and, having listened throughout the 
night to the preaching, was washing his face in the pool near Jetavana 
early the next morning, when thieves who had broken into a house and 
were being pursued put their stolen goods near him and ran away. He, 
being taken for a thief, was beaten to death. When this was reported 
to the Buddha, he related a story of the past in which Mahakala had 
been a forest-guard of the king of Benares. One day he saw a man 
entering the forest road with his beautiful wife and, falling in love with 
the wife, invited them to his house. He then had a gem placed in the 
man’s cart, and the latter was beaten to death as a thief. ^ 

1 DhA. ill. 149 ff. 

3. Hah&k&la,— A Naga-king who dwelt in the Mafijerika Nagabhavana. 
When the Buddha, after eating the meal given by Sujiti, launched the 
bowl up-stream, it travelled a short way and then stopped, having 
reached the Naga’s abode under the Merafi]ar&, and then came into 
contact with the bowls similarly launched by the three previous Buddhas 
of this kappa. To the Naga because of his long life it seemed that the 
previous Buddha had died only the preceding day, and he rejoiced to 
think that another had been born. He went therefore to the scene of 
the Buddha’s Enlightenment with his Naga maidens and they sang the 
Buddha’s praises.^ Kala’s life-span was one kappa; therefore he saw 
all the four Buddhas of this kappa, and when Asoka wished to see the 
form of the Buddha, he sent for Hahi.ka]a, who created for him a 
beautiful figure of the Buddha, complete in every detail.’ 

When the Buddha’s relics, deposited at Bftmaggnia» were washed 

^ L 70, 72; this incident is among (Mhv. xxxi. 83)^ see also Dry., 392; BCtUi 

those BoulptoaUy represented in the ii. 235, 302, 304. 

Bdio Chamber of the Mabl TbOpa | * Mhv. v. 87f.;Sp4i.43,eto. 
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aynj, Mah&k&ja took tho basket oontaming them iato his abode attd there 
did them honour till they were removed, against his will, by So^ntan.* 

* Mhv. xxzi. 26 ff. 

4. Ma h ttgla. — A householder of Bandhumsfl in the time (d VipuA 
Buddha. He was a previous birth of Afifii*KoB(kdUht> He and his 
brother CiUakS|a gave the firstfruits of their harvest, in nine stages of 
its growth, to the Buddha/ 

^ AA. i. 79 fF.; ThagA. ii. 1 f. 

5. Hah&k&la, — One of the seven mountains surrounding OandhamtF 

dana.^ 

> SNA. i. 66; J. v. 38. 

Mahftk&lasena.— See KSlasena (2). 

HahftkSlIdga.— King of Dantapura and brother of CulIakftUAga. For 
their story see the K&Uhgabodhi Jitaka.* 

> J. iv. 230 ff. 

Mididkdll. — An eminent Ther! of Ceylon.^ 

‘ Dpv. xviii. 39. 

Mahfiklri]avftpl.— A tank restored by Parakkamabihu I.* 

^ Ct. IxTiii. 46. 

Mahdknsa. — A king of Jambudipa, descendant of Mahdsammata. 
His father was Kosa and his son Navaratha (Bfaaiata). They reigned in 

KapUavatthu,^ 

1 Dpv. ill. 40; MT. 130. 

MahttokMka.— See KokUIka (1). 

Mahftkottha.— A Dami}a chief of Antar&sobbha, whom Oat^ugduumd 

subdued in the course of his campaigns.* 

1 Mhv. XXV. 11. 

Mahlir<Kotthtta (MahSr-Kotfhlka) Thma.— One of the fotemost disoiplea 
of the Buddha, tanked foremost among masters of logical analysis 
ipafinmbkidappattSttam)} He was bom into a very wealthy brahmin 
family of Slvatthl, his father being AssaUyana and his mother Caodavatl. 
1 A. i. 24; Dpv. iV. 5; v. 0. 
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He gained great proficiency in the Vedas and, after hearing the Buddha 
preaehi* entered the Order and, engaging in meditation, soon became 
an arahant. 

He was extremely skilled in knowledge of the Fat^isambhida, on which 
were based all his questions to the Buddha and his own colleagues. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a rich householder, and, 
hearing the Buddha praise a monk as foremost among those skilled in the 
Patisambhidi, he wished for similar eminence for himself in the future. 
To this end he visited the Buddha and his monks and entertained them 
for seven days, giving them three robes each at the conclusion of his 
almsgiving. Owing to the skill showed by him in the Mahfi Veddha 
Sutta {q-v,)f the Buddha declared him foremost among those skilled in the 
Patisambhida.’ 

Several instances are given of discussions between Kotthita and 
other eminent theras — e.g., the Na}akalapiya Sutta on kamma,^ the 
SDaSbtta on religious discipline,® three suttas on samudayadhamma (the 
nature of arising), two on assdda (satisfaction),® two on samudaya 
(arising)^ and three on avijja and vijjd,^ Another similar sutta is on 
sense and sense objects,® and there is a series of suttas on matters not 
revealed by the Buddha {avydJcatdni)}^ All these suttas took the form 
of discussions with Sdriputta, in which Maha-Eotthita is the questioner 
and Sariputta the instructor. 

One sutta“ records a “ lesson given by the Buddha to Kotthita on 
conceptions of anioca, dukkha and anattd. The Anguttara Nikaya^® records 
a discussion at Jetavana between Savitflia, Kotthita and Sariputta, as 
to who is best: one who has testified to the truth with body, one who has 
won view, or one released by faith. Another discussion^® takes place 
between Sariputta and Kotthita as to iirhether anything continues to 
exist after the ending of the six spheres of contact (Nibbana). Once 
there was a dispute between Kotthita and Cittl^Hatthlsiriputta; Citta 
was constantly interrupting the « elder monks who were gathered at 
Islpatana for the discussion of the Abhidhamma, and was asked by 


^ To his father, says the Apad&na 
account. 

* Thag. vs. 2; ThagA. i. 29 flF.; AA, i. 
159; Ap. ii. 479; also Avad^nai ii. 195. 

* S. ii. 112 f. 

® Ibid,, iii. 166 ff. 

* Ibid,, 172^7. 

’ S. iU. 173. 

® S* iii. 17. • Ibid,, iv. 162-5. 

Ibid., 384-91; Mrs. Rhys Davids 
suggests (KS. i. 79, n. l\ that all these ^ 
suttas were compiled rather as ''lessons** 1 


to be learnt than as genuine inquiries 
by Kotthita. The pre-eminent monks 
j were ** playing ” at teacher and pupil in 
order to aid Kotthita to win proficiency 
as a teacher. Another such " lesson ** is 
given at A. iv. 382 ff., as to the motives 
guiding those who live the bahmouMriya* 

' life. 

S. iv. 145-7. 

See the KiyasakkhI Sutta (A. i. 
118 f.). 

» A. ii 161 f. 
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Eo^^ta to abide bis time and not interrupt. Oitta’s friends jAotested 
that Citta was well qualified to take part in the discussion; but Ko^lbita 
declared that, far from being wise enough, Citta would, not long after, 
renounce the Order. And so it happened.^* 

Sariputta evidently had a great regard for Eot^thita; the TheragfithS^' 
contains three stanzas in which Sariputta proclaims his excellence. 

“ A. ill. 302 ff. » Thag. ves. 1000-8; ThagA. ii. 117. 

Mahikosala. — King of Kosala. He was the father of Pasonadl, and 
his daughter, KosaladevI, was given in marriage to Blmbi8Sra» who re- 
received a village in Kisi for her bath-money.^ Aggidatta was the 
purohita of Mahakosala.‘ 

* J. ii. 237, 403; iv. 342; SA. i. 120, etc. » DhA. iii. 241. 

Mahikhandaka. — The first chapter of the Mahavagga of the Vinaya 
Pitaka. 

Mahftkhlragfima.— A village near NSgadIpa in Ceylon; it was the 
residence of LonagirivSsi-Tlssa.^ 

1 AA. ii. 653; MA. i. 645. 

Hab&khetta. — A locality in Robapa, mentioned in the account of the 
campaigns of Parakkamabfihu I.* 

1 Cv. Ixxv. 50; Cv. Tra. ii. 49, n. 3. 

MahSgaAga.— See Gafiga and Mahavilukagafiga. 

Mahftgapa. — One of the three chief buildings of the UpSsikfi-vlhfira 
(g.v.). It was later called Plyalbapltaghata/ 

1 MT. 408, 409. 

liahSgatimb»>Abhaya Thera. — Mentioned among those who could 
remember early incidents in their lives. When he was five days old he 
saw a crow pecking at some milk-rice prepared for a ceremony and made 
a sound to drive it away. This was the earliest recollection of the 
Thera.* He bad a beautiful complexion.* 

1 DA. u. 080; MNidA. 234. > AA. ii. 686. 

lIahlgtitimUpa>Tbsadatta (v.l. llbdifigatigamlyapTtasadatta).— A Thera. 
He once went over from Ceylon to India to wordiip the Bodhi-tree. 
While crossing, seeing only the waters round him, he fell to wondering 
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vhieh was the more extraordinary, the sound of the ocean waves or the 
method of the twenty-four divisions of the Pa(th&na, The limits of the 
great ocean then became apparent to him/ 

1 DhSA., p. 11. 

1. Mahfigallaka. — A village in Dakkhtpadesa of Ceylon where SaAgha- 
tlssa once camped/ D&thopatlssa II. gave the village to the PadMm- 
ghara in the Kassapa-vlh&ra/ The village is mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of Parakkamab&hu 1/ 

1 O. xliv. 3. I * Ibid.t Mii. 43; see also Cv. Tra, 1. 

® Ibid., Ixv. 27. I 74, n. 2; 206, n. 1. 

2. Hahfigallaka.— A tank built by MahSsena.^ Parakkamab&hu L 

repaired it and constructed a canal fiom the tank to Sflkaranijjhara/ 

^ Mhv. xxxvii. 49. * Cv. Ixviii. 34, 43; Ixxix. 66; see also Cv. Tra. i. 279, n. 6. 

f 

MahSgavaeeha Thera. — He was the son of Samiddhi, a brahmin of 
Ndlaka in Hagadha. Mahagavaccha admired S&rlputta greatly, and on 
learning that he had joined the Order, he followed Sariputta’s example, 
becoming an arahant in due course. 

In the past he gave a drink of water to Padumuttara Buddha and was 
a devout follower of Sikhi Buddha/ He is probably identical with 
Udakad&yaka of the Apadana.^ 

1 Thag. vs. 12; ThagA. i. 67. 

^ Ap. ii. 437 ; but the same verses are attributed to GsAgfttiriya (ThagA. i. 249). 

1. MahSgama.— The capital of Rohapa. DutthagSmapi was born 
there, and ruled there till he started on his campaign against the Daml]a8/ 
Throughout history Mahagama remained the most important place in 
Boha^a. Near by were the llssamah&r&ma and the Anurtrima built 
by Subha. It is first mentioned* as the residence of Devftnamplyatlssa’s 
younger brother, Mah&nSga, who founded the Eohaija dynasty, but, as 
a settlement, it probably dates back to the most ancient times. Mahg-* 
nSga built in it the Nfigamahi-vihftra. Hahiflssa built the MaU^t 
Hall in Mahagama and attached to it the S&fhaggabodhi-parlvefa.^ 
The Damilas (probably in the time of Mahinda IV.) destroyed Mah&gama, 
but the buildings were restored by Vl]ayab&hU 1/ 

1 Mhv. xxviii. 3, 69, etc.; Cv. xlv. 42, I * Mhv. xxii. 8. 

©to.; seo also Mhv. Tta. 146, n. 6. . j • Ibid., lx. 66. 

2. Mah&g&ina. — A tank built by Mahiseiia.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxvii. 47. 


• Cv. xlv. 42. 



W»3ag6maaglhVMUi.—A. moaasterj i& iriieM V^UMtt* 

nsm Clowned the thfipa with e parasol.^ The vihira ia inobahiy 
identical with the Hftgamhlid Vihfaai built by MMiHiign {q-v,), 

1 Mhr. xzxri S4$ MT. 662. 

Kalidgtmeo^lv&Ph— A tank built by AaiapfaglBnvtAMttis to the 
south of AnorUluqtUTa and gifted to the DakkUpA-VfliinL* 

^ Mhv. XXXV. 5; Mhv. Tra. 246, n. 4. 

Mahftglrigftma. — A village on the road to HSgad^ia, near the residence 

of LoQaglrivftsI-Tlssa/ 

1 DA. a. 5»4. 

MaMgopfthdca Sutta. — Preached to the monks at Jetavana. A herds- 
man who is ignorant of form, has no eye for marks, does not get out 
ticks, does not dress sores, does not smoke out lairs, knows nothing either 
of fords or watering-places, roads or pastures, milks the cows dry, and 
fails to pay special attention to the leaders of the herd — such a herdsman 
cannot look after his herd nor promote its increase. A monk who has 
the corresponding eleven bad qualities is not capable of showing growth 
and progress in the Dhamma and the Vinaya.^ 

1 M. i. 220 fi.; A. v. 347 ff. 

1. mahagovlnda. — A primseval king, mentioned with Mandhitft as 
reigning in Rijagaha.^ 

^ SNA. ii. 413; DA. i. 132, etc.; VvA. I by whom Rftjagaha was planned and 
(p. 82) speaks of a Mahflgovindapsvdita | built; see Jotlpftla. 

2. ]llaUgovinda.--8eeJotii>^^ 

HaUigovliida Sutta.— Paftcasikha visits the Buddha at OlJJhakflta and 
tells him of a meeting once held in TSvatiqisa. At this meeting Sa kfc a 
rejoices with the devas of Tavatimsa over the increase in their numbers, 
owing to the appearance in their midst of new devas produced by 
the good kamma of the followers of the new view of life put forward by 
the Buddha. Sakka expresses his joy in a song and then utters an 
eulogy on the eight qualities of the Buddha. Brahma SaaaAknnilia 
appears and desires to hear the eulogy, which is, accordingly, repeated 
for his benefit. Sanafikumara says that the Buddha has ever been thus 
wise, and tells the story of Dbampatl and his son Disampati has 

a purMia called Oovinda» and when he dies Disampati is distressed, but, 
at the suggestion of Be^u, appoints Qovinda’s son JaUpUa in his place. 
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On tie dBatb of Disampati Bepu becomes king, and, with Jotipala’s belp, 
divides his kingdom into seven to be shared by himself and six of his 
ftiendS) the divisions of the kingdom being Daatapura, Potanay MUdssatli 
Rorukay MithlU, CampA and BSrftpasl ; and the kings, respectively, are: 
Sattabhfly Brahmadattay VessabhUy Bharatay Repuy and two Dhatarattbas. 
Jotipala, now called Middgovlnda by virtue of his post, trains seven 
others to fill the posts of stewards to the seven kings. Mahagovinda 
acquires the reputation of having seen Brahma face to face, and, in 
order to justify this reputation, he takes leave of Renu and practises 
meditation for four months. During his meditation, Sanaiikumara 
appears before him and tells him that he may see Brahma face to face 
and attain communion with him. Here we have the teaching regarding 
the ideal brahmin. Mahagovinda decides to leave the world and carry 
out the teachings of Sanankumara. Having obtained the leave of his 
master, he enters the homeless life, where he practises the four ecstasies 
of love, pity, sympathy in joy and equanimity. He teaches these to his 
disciples, and, after death, they are all born into the Brahma-world. 

At the end of Pancasikha’s recital, the Buddha tells him that he 
himself was Mahagovinda and therefore remembers all that life.^ 

In the Mahagovinda Sutta, hrahmacariyd is explained as the four 
infinities (appamaMd), infinite love, etc.* 

^ D. ii. 220-51; cp, Janavasabha Sutta, also Mtu. hi. 197 £f. 

2 DA. 1. 178; MA. i. 276. 

MahfigosUga Sutta.— A discussion in GoslfigasUavanay between 
S&riputtay Mahfi Moggall&nay Maha-Kassapay Anuruddhay Revata and 

Ananda. Sariputta is visited by the others in the evening, and asks them 
what type of monk would illumine the Gosinga-wood. Ananda speaks 
of one who treasures what he has been taught and learns by heart the 
doctrines which declare the higher life in all its perfection and purity ; 
Revata of one who delights in meditation and lives in solitude; Anu- 
ruddha of one who possesses th*e celestial eye; Maha-Elassapa of one 
living in the forest a strenuous life, recommends that life; Moggallaua 
of one who holds discussions with another on the Abhidhamma ; Saxiputta 
of a monk who is master of his heart and is not under its master)^. 
They all seek the Buddha and ask for his opinion. He praises the 
opinion of each of the Elders, but he himself would choose a monk who 
is delivered from the dsavas} 

1 M. i. 212-19. 

Hahicattftiisaka Sutta.— Preached at Jetavana. The Buddha explains 
to the monks the meaning of Bight Concentration — ^the focussing of the 
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heart with the sevenfold equipment of Right Views, Right Thoughts— 
Right Mindfulness. In all things, Right Views come first/ 

1 M. iii. 71-8. 

Mahficgnda. — A river. See s.v, Candabhfigft. 

Mah&-Cimda.— See Cunda. 

Mahft-Cunda Sutta.— See Cunda Sutta. 

Mahftcu}a-(Ca)ika-)Hah&tissa.— Son of Khall&tan&ga and AnulUevL 
Vattagama^i adopted him (thereby earning the title of Pitlr&Jft) and took 
him with him when forced to flee from the Damilas/ Mahacula suc- 
ceeded Vattagamani as king of Ceylon and ruled for fourteen years 
(17-3 B.C.). He worked in a rice-field, disguised as a labourer, and with 
the wages so earned gave alms to Mahasumma, For three years he 
laboured in a sugar-mill near Sonpagirl and built the viharas known 
as Ha^^avftpi, Abhayagallaka, Vafik&vattakagalla, Dlghab&hugallaka, 
and Jilagfima. He was succeeded by Coranaga/ Mahacula had two 
sons, Tissa (poisoned by the notorious Anuld) and Ku^akappatissa/ 

1 Mhv. xxxiii. 35, 45; Dpv, xx. I * Mhv. xxxiv. 1 fF. 

22 f., 31. * ® Ibid., 15, 28. 

Mahd-Culanl — King, father of Culani-Brahmadatta. His wife was 
Talata, who intrigued with his purohita Chambhi and poisoned her 
husband.^ 

1 J. vi. 470. 

Mah&cetiya.— See Mahfi Thupa. 

Mahficora Sutta. — A robber chief carries on his activities through 
relying on the inaccessible, the impenetrable and the powerful. In- 
accessible are mountains, etc.; impenetrable are jungles, etc.; pq^erful 
are chieftains and their ministers, ready to speak in his defence. 
Similarly, a depraved monk depends on crooked actions, wrong views 
and influential friends.^ 

1 A. i. 163. 

MabloUtaka. — A nickname given to BbaddlU (q*v.), because he was 
always eating.^ 


1 MA. ii. 648. 



h lbU]aiUika.--Kiiig of Mthlll in VMeha. had two aona, 
and Polajanaka.^ 

1 J. Vi. 30. 

2. ]Ia]ii]anaka.—Son of Arl|tha]anaka. See the Mahftjanaka Jfttaka. 

Mah&Janaka J&taka (No. 539).— <Mah&Jaiiidca, king of HlthlU in 
Videha, had two sons, Aritthajanaka and Polajanaka. On his death, the 
elder came to the throne and made his brother viceroy, but, later, sus- 
pecting him of treachery, had him put in chains. Polajanaka escaped, 
and, when he had completed his preparations, laid siege to the city, 
killed Aiitthajanaka, and seized the throne. Aritj/hajanaka^s wife 
escaped in disguise, taking with her a lot of treasures. She was pregnant, 
and as her child was the Bodhisatta, Sakka’s throne was heated, and he 
appeared before her as a charioteer and took her to Kdlacampa. There 
she was adopted by an Udicca brahmin as his sister and the child was 
born. When he played with other boys they mocked at him, calling 
him the widow’s son. He asked his mother what this meant, but she 
put him off with evasive answers until one day he hit her on the breast 
and insisted on being told the truth. When he was sixteen, she gave 
him half the treasures, and he embarked on a ship going to Suvappabhunii 
for trade. The ship was wrecked in mid-ocean, but nothing daunted, 
Mahajanaka (as the boy was called) swam valiantly for seven days, till 
Maplmdtkhali, goddess of the sea, admiring his courage, rescued him 
and placed him in the mango-grove in Mithila. 

Meanwhile Polajanaka had died and left orders that the throne should 
go to one who could ffnd favour in the eyes of his daughter, should 
know which is the head of a square bed, could string the bow that 
required the strength of one thousand men, and could draw out the 
sixteen great treasures. No one seemed forthcoming who was able to 
fulfil these conditions; the ministers thereupon decked the state chariot 
with the five insignia of royalty and sent it out, accompanied by music. 
The car left the city gates, and the horses went to the mango-grove ahd 
stopped at the spot where Mahi^janaka lay asleep. The chaplain, seeing 
the auspicious marks on his feet, awoke him, and explaining to him hk 
mission, crowned him king. When he entered the palace, SKvaU (the 
late king’s daughter) was immediately won over by his appearance, and 
willingly agreed to be his queen. He was told of the other conditions 
mentioned by the dead king ; he solved the riddles contained in and 

fulfilled them all. 

In time Slvall bore him a son, IHgldbviikiinib^ whom, in due eourie» 



Mah&janaka made viceroy. One day MahSjaiiaIca went into his path) 
and noticing how a mango-tree which bore fituit had been plundered by 
his courtiers while another which was barren was Irft in peace, he 
realised that possessions meant sorrow, #nd retiring into a room, Iwed 
the ascetic life. His life-span was ton thousand years, of whh^ thtoe 
thousand still remained to him. After living for four months in the 
palace, he resolved to renounce the world, and having made his prepara- 
tions, secretly left the palace. The c^ueen met him on the stairs, but did 
not recognise him in his ascetic garb. On discovering his absence, she 
ran after him and tried by many devices to persuade him to return, but 
in vain. She then urged his people to follow him, but he turned them 
back. She, however, would not obey him, and for sixty leagues she and 
the people followed Mahajauaka. 

The sage NArada, dwelling in Hiioavi, saw Mahajanaka with his 
divine eye and encouraged him in his resolve, as did another ascetic, 
Mt gup na, who had just risen from a trance. Thus they journeyed on 
till they reached the village of ThOpfi. There the king saw a dog running 
away with a morsel of roasted flesh, which it dropped in its flight. The 
king picked it up, cleaned it, and ate it. The queen, very disgusted, 
felt that he was not worthy to be a king. Further on they saw a girl 
shaking sand in a winnowing basket; on one arm she wore a single 
bracelet, on the other arm, two. The two bracelets jingled, while the 
single one was noiseless. Mahajanaka pointed out the moral of this to 
Sivall, and she agreed to go a difierent way, but soon came running back 
to him and followed him till they came across a fletoher, straightening 
an anew, looking at it with one eye only. On being questioned ^ the 
king, he answered that the wide horizon of two eyes served but to distract 
the view. But Sivall still refused to leave him till, on the edge of a 
forest, he told her there could be no more intercourse between them, and 
she fell senseless. The king rushed into the forest, while the ministers 
revived the queen. When she recovered the king was no more to be 
seen, and she returned to the city. Thupas were erected on various spots 
connected with the king’s renunciation, and the queen lived as an ascetic 

in the royal garden of Mithila. ^ 

The story was told in reference to the Buddha’s Benunciation. MaQi- 
mekhilS is identified with Uwalavav^A, Narada with Sllffll^ 
with MoggslUiUb the girl with Klwin fii the fletoher wiA 
Sivall with BahwlMnfi*A, DIghavu with RUudMi, while 
was the Bodhisatta.^ The Jitaka exemplifies wrtyo- 

pSromiti.* 


It j. ill. s»-a8. 


* BnA.Sl. 



— The books frequently mention* the sixteen MahSja- 
napadas or countries, which existed in the time of the Buddha. They 

are Kfal, Kosala, AAga» Magadha, VaJJl, Malla, Cetiya, Vaqua, Kura, 
lafiefila, Maeeha, Sflrasena, Assaka, Avanti, Gandh&ra and Kambola. 

The first fourteen are included in the MaJJhimadesa, the two last being 

in UttarSpaflia. 


i Il.g., A. i. 213; iv. 2C2, 266, 260; a 
list of twelve is found at D. ii. 200, in 
which the last four are omitted. The 
Niddesa adds the Kallhgas to the sixteen 
and substitutes Yona for the Oandhara 
(CNid., p. 37). For details of the 


I countries mentioned see 8.v. The Jaina 
BJtagavaU sutra gives a slightly different 
list: Ahga, Banga, Magadha, Malaya^ 
Malava, Accha, Vaccha, Kocchaka, 
Pa4ha, Ladha, Bajji, Moli, Kasi, Kosala, 
Avaha and Sambhuttara (PHAI., p. 60). 


Hahftjfili. — A Pacceka Buddha mentioned in a list of names.^ 

1 M. iii. 70. 


IbUtakkari Jataka.— See Takkariya Jitaka. 


Hahita^hisankhaya Sutta. — Sati Thera, a fisherman’s son, went about 
saying that, according to the Buddha’s doctrine, one’s consciousness runs 
on and continues without break of identity. Hearing this, several 
monks protested, but failed to convince him of his error. Sati was 
therefore brought before the Buddha and acknowledged that he had 
spread such a view. The Buddha explains that he had always taught 
that consciousness arises only by causation and that, without assignable 
condition, consciousness does not come about. There are four substances 
(dhard) which either maintain existing organisms or help those yet to 
be : material substance, contact, cogitation, and perception. The deri- 
vation and birth of all four substances is craving — craving arises from 
feeling and so on. Three things must combine for a conception to take 
place: the coitus of the parents, the menstruation, at the time, of the 
mother, and the presence of a being awaiting rebirth {gandhabba)} 

iM.i. 266-71, 


MataitUitagima. — A village in Uttaradesa, in Ceylon, where the 
Pao^U king who invaded Ceylon in the reign of Sena I. occupied an armed 
camp/ 

lOv.l 14. 

1. Mgbfttttflia.-— A brahmin village in Hagadblb the birthph^ ^ 
1 Tha^. iL 141; AA. i 99; SA. ii. 143. 
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2. Mahfttitflia,— The name of Mahimeghavua in the time of Kftku* 
sandha Buddha* It was presented to the Buddha by king Abhl^ who 
planted in it a branch of the Bodhi-tree brought by RueftoauUL^ 

1 Mhv. xv. ,§8,73f., 83. 

3. Hah&tittha. — A landing-place on the west coast of Ceylon. The 
wives brought from Madhura for Vljaya and his companions landed 
there, hence the name.^ There landed also in later times Bhalluka^ 
from South India, ^ the Dami|as and others who invaded Ceylon.^ It was 
probably the chief port for vessels plying between South India and Ceylon.* 
It was a convenient place for preparations to be made before advancing 
on the capital, or merely journeying thither.* It was a place of strategic 
importance, and when H&gha and Jayahahu invaded Ceylon, they set 
up fortifications there.* 

1 Mhv. vii. 68; see Mhv. Tf/J. 60, n. 1. ^ king landed from Co|a (liii. 6). The 

2 Mhv. XXV. 79. I expeditionary force of Vijayab&htt I. 

® E.g,f ibid., xxxiii. 39; Cv. Iviii. 14; ' embarked there for Oola (lx. 34), as did 

xi. 37; Ixxxviii. 63. ' the forces of Parakkamab&hu I., under 

^ Thus, it was from there that Sakka- i LaAk&pura (Ixxvi. 85). 
senftpatl embarked for the Papfu country i ^ Thus Cv. Ixviii. 81 ; li. 28. 

(Cv. lii. 73), and there that the Pa^c^u ^ Ibid., Ixxxiii. 16. 


Mahatitthadvara.— One of the gates of Pulatthipura, erected by 
Parakkamabahu I.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxiii. 163. 

1. Mah&tissa.'—A thera who lived in Bhaggari in Ceylon. He was 
an arahant, and is mentioned as being among the last of those who took 
part in various assemblies that followed the departure of the Bodhisatta 
during different births, such as the KuddUaka-AamSgailia^ Mflgapakkha, 
etc.^ 

1 J. vi. 30. 


2. llalittissa.---Called VanavSsi-Mahfttissa. He was a colleague of 
Allndakftv4f f.lffllhgph of Ceylon, and witnessed Satta and other 
deities waiting on the latter in recognition of his holiness. Mahatissa 
perceived only the radiance of the devas and questioned Phussadeva, 
who did not, however, give a direct answer.^ 

1 SNA. i. 66 f.; VibhA. 362. 


3. HaMtbsa Thera.— Called Amb akhftdak arMah&ttssa. He lived at 
ClragamlM^ and is mentioned as an examine of a monk who refused to 
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eat lood which came to him as a result of signifying in words that he 
desired 

1 Vflm, 43. 

4. HahAtissa Thera. — He lived in Cetlyagiri» and one day, while on his 
way to AnurAdhapura^ saw a woman who was leaving her husband, 
having quarrelled with him. She was beautifully dressed, and seeing 
the Elder, smiled at him, in order to show her perfect teeth. The Elder 
looked at her, and acquiring the perception of “ the foul through thinking 
of the bones of her teeth, became an arahant. The husband followed 
his wife and asked the Elder if he had seen her. The Elder replied, ** I 
know not if it was man or woman, but I saw a lump of bones.”^ 

1 Vein. 20 f., 194. 

5. MahAtissa Thera.— Of Pu^pavallika. One full-moon day, at even- 
ing, he went to the courtyard of the MahA Thupa, saw the moonlight, 
and turning towards the shrine, entered into rapture, the Buddha 
being his object of thought. He habitually recalled this experience 
thenceforth until, one day, he was able to travel through the air to the 
Maha Thupa.^ 

1 Vflm. 143; DhSA. 116. 

6. MahAtissa.— An Elder of the MahAkarafl]lya*VlhAra.— He became an 
arahant by developing dmpdrjMsatt, and was thus able to limit his life- 
term.* 

1 Vsm. 292. 

7. MahAtissa Thera.— While begging for alms in KalyAfigAma his 
mind was defiled by the sight of an uncommon ’’ form (visabhdgariipa, 
1 naked woman).* 

1 SNA. i. 6 f. 

8. MahAtissa Thera. — An incumbent of the Ma^falArAma • near 
BhokkantagAma. He was a reciter of the Dhlunmapada. 8iimaiiA» w^e 
of Laku^taka Atimtmra^ related the story of her past in the assembly 
of monks in association with this thera.^ 

1 DhA. iv* 61. 

9. MahAtissa.— A man of the (BdcAka race, father of Danpida I. Ei» 

wife was SahghasIvA, an4 they had two other sons, and 

Waaplakkfalka, and one daiq^r.* 

I Ctr. xlv. 38, 
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10 . I tebi tt isa Tbm.— Incumbent of Kotapubbata Vlbaril and teacher 
of A tnllh n k a inmlk a Urn. — ^He was an arahant, and heard, with his 
divine ear, the description given in the Lohapisfida by (Sttagtltta HhM 
of the marvels of the Mahft Thfipa. MahStissa told Qittagutta that the 
descriptipn was not full enough.^ 

1 MT. 662 f. 

11. Hahfttissa Thera. — Incumbent of Kambugallaka Vlhftra. He was 

a colleague of KupiUiala-Mah&tlssa, and interceded on behalf of Vat^a- 
gflmap! when that king’s ministers wished to leave him. Later, the 
ministers appointed him to look after all the monasteries built by them.’ 

^ Mhv. xxxiii. 76, 89 ff.; MT. 619, 622. 

12. Mah&tlssa Thera. — Incumbent of Kupikkala Vih&ra. When 
VaftagftmapI was in hiding in the forest of Vessaglri, the Elder once 
provided him with a meal, and the king, out of gratitude, made him a 
grant of land.’ Later, the ministers wanted to revolt aga inst the king 
on account of his cruelty to Tanasiva, but the Elder and his colleague 
Mahatissa from Kambugallaka, prevented them from doing so.^ When 
Vattagamapi built the Abhayaglri Vih&ra, he gave it into the charge of 
Mahatissa.” 

^ Mhv. xxxiii. 49. 2 76. ® i6td., 83, 

13. Mah&tissa Thera. — An incumbent of the Mah&vih&ra. He was 
expelled by reason of his association with families. His pupil Bahala- 
massutissa thereupon seceded from the Mahavihara and established a 
new sect in AUiayagiri.’ 

^ Mhv. xxxiii. 95 ff. 

14. Hah&ibsa Thera.— Incumbent of Aaur&r&ma. Voh&rlka-Tissa 

was so pleased with him that he ordered alms to be regularly given to 

him in the Kueelapa||aiia.’ 

1 Mhv. xxxvi. 30. 

15 . liahttlssa Then.— Even when sixty yeais old he did not reidise 
that he was a puthujjana. Then, one day, his pupil PhanilTiadlniia of 
TrdaAgm came to him, asking for his company in a journey to Hbmiiw- 
UvlUia, where he had been hsked to preach. Mah&tissa greeted him, 
and in the course of conversation, Dhammadinna discovered that his 
teaehet tras tmder the false impressioli that he was an arahant. Wishing 
to qhow him his error, he persuaded Mahatissa, by his tddht>powei, to 

u. 32 



create a pond, and in tlie pond a lotus, which a young girl was picking. 
At the sight of the girl, Mah&tissa was possessed by lust, and realized 
that he was no arahant. Dhammadinna withdrew, and that same day 
Mah&tissa put forth effort and attained arahantship.^ 

1 AA. i. 26. 

16. Mah&tissa.— An incumbent of Clttalapabbata. He was troubled 
by lustful thoughts and consulted his teacher. The thera asked him 
to prepare a cell for him, which he did with great care. The thera then 
asked him to occupy it for one night, since he had taken so much trouble 
over it. That night Mahatissa put forth effort and became an arahant.^ 

1 AA. i. 26. 

Hahatissabhutl Thera. — An incumbent of the While 

begging for alms in the village, his mind was defiled by an unusual sight. 
He therefore returned to the vihara, but, even in his sleep, he was haunted 
by what he had seen, and, greatly agitated, he went to Mah&sangharak- 
khita and obtained from him a formula of meditation with which to 
counteract the lustful feelings. With this formula he went into a 
thicket and lay on his pamsuhula robe and became an andgdmin} 

1 MA. i. 65. 

Mahfttissfi. — An eminent Theri of Ceylon.^ 

1 Dpv. xviii. 38. 

MahfttuQ^Ula. — The Bodhisatta born as a pig. See the Tu^fUa 
Jfitaka. 

KahSthala. — A village in which Aggabodhl V. built the Kadambagona- 
vlhftra.^ 

1 Cv. zlviii. 3. 

Hah&-Thapa.— The gieat TMpa in Anuridluipnta, built by Dut|har 
gfimapl. The site on which it was elected was conseciated by the 
visit of all the four Buddhas of this kappa and was at the upper end 
of the Kakudhavftld, It was one of the spots at which MahInHa scattered 
campaka-ioyreu by way of homage, and the earth trembled. When 
Mahinda informed DevftlUuo|»lyatlssa of the great sanctity of the spot 
and of its suitability for a Thflpa, Tissa immediately wished to build 
the Thdpa himself, but Mahinda bade him desist, telling him that the 
work would be carried out in the future by Du^fhagimapi. Tiew 
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recotded this prophecy on a pillar of stone/ When Dut^t^hagama^l had 
won his victory over the Damijas and had brought peace to the coimtry, 
he saw the prophecy inscribed on the stone pillar, but was unwilling to 
start the work as the people were too crippled with regard to money 
to be able to support such an immense undertaking. But the devas 
read his thoughts and provided him with all the necessaries for the 
building of the Thupa. Prepared bricks were found on the banks of 
the Gambhlranadi, copper near TamlM9ittha» silver in the Ambafthako- 
lale^a, pearls at Uruvel&j and gems in a cave near Pe]lvftpigftilia. The 
building was started on the full-moon day of VlsSkha. The foundation 
stone was laid on the fourteenth day of the bright half of the month of 
Asa)lia« Great celebrations marked the event, arrangements for which 
were in the hands of the ministers Vlsttha and Slrldeva. Monks were 
present not only from all over Ceylon but from many other places: 
eighty thousand under IndagUtta from R&Jagaha, twelve thousand under 
Dhammasena from Isipatana, sixty thousand under Plyadassi from 
Jetavandrama, eighteen thousand under Mahd-Buddharakkhlta from 
Mahdvana in Ves&liy thirty thousand under Biahl^Dhainiiiarakkhita 
from Ghosit&r&ma in Kosambl, forty thousand under MahirSafigliarak- 
khita from Dakkhlp&giri in UJjeni, one hundred and sixty thousand under 
Mlttinna from Asokarftma in Pitaliputta, two hundred and eighty thousand 
under Uttinna from Kasmira» four hundred and sixty thousand under 
Mahadeva from Pallabhogga, thirty thousand under YonamahirDham- 
marakkhita from Alasandfi^ sixty thousand under Uttara from Vlfijhfttavl, 
thirty thousand under Clttagutta from Bodhlman^a-vlhftra) eighty 
thousand under Candagutta from Vanav&sa, and ninety-six thousand 
under Surlyagutta from Kelftsa-vihara. Of arahants alone ninety-six 
crores were present. 

As the king stepped into the space left open for him, he expressed the 
desire that, if his worship were to have a happy result, theras bearing 
the names of the Buddha, his Dhamma and his Sahgha, should take their 
places on the east, south, and west sides respectively, and a thera bearing 
the name ot An&ndft on the north side, each thera to be surrounded by a 
group bearing the same name. The king’s wish was fulfilled; the theras 
in question and their companions were called Matafi-BuddbmkUtltay 
Habft«DhammarakkUta» Malii-Saf^luu^akkliita and Mabte a n da. As 
the king was about to mark the space to be covered by the cetiya, the 
Thera 81ddliattlia» looking into the future, told him to define only a 
moderate space for the Thiipa. This the king did; then, looking at the 
theras immediately around him, he inquired their names and rejoiced to 
find them so auspicious, they being Siddliattlii^ M afnta l a » Si iinana» P a dB iaa > 

1 Mhv. XV. 51 ff., 167 ff. 
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Sliill, Ctadi^tta, Surlyagntta, Indagatta, SIgara, IDtteseiia, 
ai>d Aoabk He then laid the first foundation stone on the east side on 
sweet-amelling clay prepared by Hlttaaena and sprinkled with water 
by iayasena; Hahfisumana placed jasmine flowers on the stone. Im- 
mediately the earth trembled in wonder. The minister who helped 
the king to mark out the area of the cetiya was SuppatltPiltabrshmi, 
son of Nandtoena and Sumanadevi. At the end of the ceremony, Plya<* 
dassi preached to the assembled populace, and many attained to various 
fruits of the Path. 

The Thupa was like a water-bubble in shape; its architect was Slrl- 
^aflflia and his assistant Acala. Orders were given that no unpaid work 
should be done in the construction of the cetiya. Arahants caused the 
three terraces of flower-offerings to the Thupa (pupphddhana) to sink 
nine times into the earth, in order, as they explained, to strengthen the 
foundations. The cetiya was one hundred and twenty cubits high, and 
for the ten flower terraces alone ten crores of biicks were used. 

.The Relic Chamber was of unparalleled magnificence, and consisted 
of four medami(f,73Lapdsmd, each eighty cubits in length and in breadth 
and eight inches thick. These were brought from Uttarakura by two 
samaijieraB, Uttara and Sumana. In the Chamber were placed sculptural 
representations of the chief events connected with the Buddha’s 
life‘ as well as pictures of several Jatakas, including the Vessantara. 
The work of the Relic Chamber was under the personal supervision of 
Indagutta Thera, of great «ddAt-power. When the Chamber was ready 
for the enshrining of the Relics, Soputtara of Pujft-parivepa was entrusted 
with the task of obtaining them. In a previous birth, as NandUttara, 
he had vowed to have the power of doing this, and now was his opportunity. 
He went to Maftjerlka N&ga-bhavana, where the Relics, washed away 
from the Thupa at Rtmag&ma, were in the custody of the Mdga 
Mabdltdla, and by a display of ^(^dA^-power obtained them from the 
Naga against his desire. They represented one dopa of the Buddha’s 
Belies, and the Buddha had predicted that they would ultimately be 
placed in the Maha Thupa. These Relics were enshrined on the fifteenth 
uposatiia-day in the light half of the month of lsii}ha, under the con- 
stellation of nttarbfipia. Many devas and brahmas and nfigas were 
present as on the day of the Buddha’s Enlightenment, and ninety^sbt 
crores of arahants attended the ceremony. As the king, after passing 
three times round the cetiya, ascended it on the east side, aa^ was abont 

« For list see Mbv* xxx, tl ff.; the i Ctttsmfasr, &r ii^ ifi 
VT ft) eoutsjias a long SisqoisitMi the power (MU) of thO of 

to iwo ve that there m no reason to doubt and of acahaOta eaihe into 

the aoootifit gives of the contents of the 
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to deBcend into the Relic Chamber, bearing on his head the Casket of 
Relics, the casket opened and the Relics rose out of it, and takftiig on the 
form of the Buddha, performed the Twin Miracle, as at the foo!^ of the 
Ganfamba. When the Relics were placed on the couch |wepa«ed for 
them they assumed, as the king had desired, the form of the Buddha as 
he lay on his death-bed. For a whole week the celebrations lasted, and 
during this period the king offered to the Relics the dominion of Ceylon, 
and Indagutta decreed that the people of Ceylon, wherever they might 
be, should be able immediately to visit the Thiipa should they desire 
to do so. At the end of the seven days, the two s&maneras, Uttara and 
Sumana, closed the Chamber with the medamvf^'pasana set apart for 
the purpose, while arahants pronounced that flowers offered in the Relic 
Chamber should not wither, nor scents dry up ; the lamps should not be 
extinguished nor anything whatever perish.” The treasures enshrined 
in the Maha Thupa were worth twenty crores, the rest cost one thousand 
crores.* 

Before the parasol of the Maha Thupa and the plaster work could be 
completed, DutthagamaQi fell ill, and his brother, Saddhdtissa, summoned 
from Dlgbav&j^ contrived with great skill to make the Thupa look 
complete, that the king might see it before he died. After the king’s 
obsequies had been performed, in a place within sight of the Maha Thupa,” 
Saddhatissa finished the work yet remaining and established celebrations 
to be performed three times daily at the Maha Thupa.” Lafijatlssa 
levelled the ground between the Maha Thupa and the Thflp&rftnui and 
built three stone terraces at the cost of three hundred thousand.^ Klud* 
l&fanSga made the courtyard of sand, surrounded by a wall.” Bbttlka 
constructed two vedika round the courtyard.” It is said^® that Bhatika 
was taken by the arahants into the Relic Chamber, and he held great 
celebrations in its honour.^^ MahMftthlka»Mah&nftga converted the 
sand courtyard into a wide court laid out with kiflcakkha-stotiBB on 
plaster,^” while erected a parasol over the cetiya” and 

Qanftga made the construct a roadway leading up to the 

Maha Thiipa.^ BirblSga had the whole Thupa gilded and crowned with 
a new parasol,^” this work being undertaken again later by Sa flgl u U lisa»“ 
while Safll^bodhl made rain to pour down by means of prostrating 

® The building of the Xhdpa is ” Ibid,, 31. ” Ibid,, xxziv. 39* 

described in Mhv. obaps_xxviii.-zxx.; See MT* 663 f. 

MT. 614-33; Dpv. xix. 1 ff7; also Thupa- “ See 9,v„ Bhfitikabhivya. 

O- xxxi% 39. 

* ^ 

• Ibid,, xxxii. 30; xxxfll- 5. xxxvi 24. 

’ jrwA, 23 f. fWd., 36. 
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himself in the courtyard,*^ JetfhatlSSft offered two precious gems to the 
Thflpa,” while Aggabodhi I. placed on the Thupa a golden umbrella/* 
From this time onward the country passed through very troublous 
times and the Maha Thupa was neglected. But it was restored by 
Farakkamab&hu I/® and again by Kittinlssahka*^ ; it was later pillaged 
by Mdgha^** and remained neglected till the time of Parakkamab&hu II., 
who started the work of reconstruction,** which was completed by his 
son Vljayabfthu IV.** 

The Maha Thupa has been a place of pilgrimage for Buddhists from the 
time of its building down to the present day, even when the place was 
deserted and its courtyards overgrown with creepers.®* There seems 
to have been a hall for pilgrims to the west of the cetiya.*® When the 
Buddha’s sdsam disappears, all the Relics of the Buddha deposited in 
various cetiyas all over Ceylon will gather together at the Mahacetiya, 
and from there will go to the Raj&yatana-cetlya in Nfigadipa, thence to 
the Mah&bodhipallaftkay where all the Relics, assembled from everywhere, 
will take the form of the Buddha seated at the foot of the Bodhi-tree. 
Then they will be consumed by self-generated flames.*’ 

The Maha Thupa is known by other names: Makficetiya^ Ratanavft- 
luka,** Ratanav&li,** So^namali*® (Hemam&li), and Hemavaluka.*^ 


Ibid., 76. 

Ibid., 126. 

Cv. xlii. 32. 

Ibid., bcxiv. 10; Ixxvi, 106 f.; 
Ixxviii. 97. 

Ibid., Ixxx. 20. 

M Ibid., 68. 

** Ibid., Ixxxvii. 66. 

Ibid., Ixxxviii. 83; after this, the 


cetiya once more fell into disrepair and 
has so continued till recently, when an 
attempt is being made to rebuild it. 

See, e.g., VibhA. 446. 

Ibid., 446. *7 433^ 

Cv. Ixxvi. 106. 

*• Ibid., Ixxx. 68. 

Mhv. xxvii. 3. 

Cv. li. 82. 


1. M a h Matta. — A thera of Ariyakofiya. He was onoe sitting at the 
foot of a tree to meditate, but because of the great power of his virtue, 
the children of the tree-deity grew restless, and the deity tried to fright^.; 
him away but failed. She then appeared before the theia in 

and told him of her trouble. He asked her to take her family somewhere 
else for that day only as he did not wish it to be thought that she had 
soared him away.^ 

> MA. i. 131. 

2. MahMatta Hina.— An incumbent of HaWcMMin. wrongly 
b^eved that he was an arahant because of the inoperation of the 
oorraptions.^ 

* Vrau 034; VibhA. 489. 
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3. MahMatfau — An Elder of Horavftpl, an eminent commentator whose 
opinions are quoted in the Commentaries.' 

1 E.g., DhSA. 230, 267, 284, 286; PSA. 405. 

4. Kah&datta. — A sendpati. He was a follower of the br&hma^as, 
and at the moment of his death he saw before him a picture of hell. 
The brahmins who were round him asked him what he saw, and he said 
that he saw a house blood-red in colour. They assured him that that 
was the Brahma-world, but after death he was born in hell.' 

1 MA. ii. 803. 

Mahftdaddara. — The Bodhisatta born as a Naga-king, son of Sfiradad- 
dara.' See the Daddara Jataka. 

1 J. ui. 16 flf. 

Mahadathika-Mahan&ga.~-Younger brother of Bh&tikfibhaya and 

king of Ceylon for twelve years (67-79 a.o.). He made a courtyard of 
kincikkha-stones on plaster round the Mah& Thfipa, and built the Ambat* 
thala-thupa, making it firm at the risk of his own life. He placed chairs 
for the preachers in all the viharas of Ceylon, and laid out the grounds 
round Cetiyagiriy holding a great celebration caUed the Giribhap^puji 
(q-v.). From the Kadambanadi to Cetiyagiri he laid carpets for the 
comfort of pilgrims. He built the Mapin&gapabbata, the Kalanda, the 
Samudda, and the Cd]finfigapabbata-Vih&ras, and gave land for the use 
of monks in P&sipadlpaka and HaptfAV&pi Vlbiras in gratitude for favours 
shown him by novices of these monasteries. He had two sons, Amap^ 
g&mapl Abhaya and Kapirajdnutlssa, both of whom succeeded to the 
throne.' He had a queen called Daml|adevl (apparently a Tamil lady) 
who died young.* 

^ Mbv. xzziv. 68 ff.; zzzv. 1, 9; Dpv. zzi. 84. ^ AA. i. 13, 

MahMiragalla.— A tank built by Mahftsena.' It was repaired by 
VlJayabUiu L and later by PaiakkamabUia V 

^ Mhv. zxzvii. 49. * Cf. lx. 50; Izzix. 81. 

XahidftngilL — A village (probabl7 near MahMillgllHalrs) given by 
ictthatina IL to tbe Abhsyaglri-vMn.* 

^ Ov. *Hv. 96. 

** Sutta.— The great heresy: that the four elementaand 

weal and woe are atable and permanent, that weal and woe are allotted 
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to eacb person and do not wax and wane.^ Some of these views are 
elsewhere attributed to Pakudha Kaeelya&a and others to MakkliaM 


CkMUa. 


1 S. iii. 211 f. 


Kahidlpan!.— A Commentary.^ 

1 Gv. 66, 76. 

Mah&dukkhakkhandlia Sutta. — Some monks once visited a Faribbaja- 
kar^ma near Sftvatthl and were told by the Paribbajakas that they, as 
well as the Buddha, understood how to transcend pleasures of sense, 
visible forms and feelings; what then was the difference between them- 
selves and the Buddha ? The monks repeated this to the Buddha, who 
said that none save himself knew the satisfaction, the perils, and the 
deliverance which attend pleasures of sense, etc.; he then proceeded to 
explain the pleasures of the senses, the perils that attend them, and the 
deliverance therefrom, which is to shed all desire and appetite therefor. 
It is the same with feelings.^ 

1 M. i. 83 ff. 


Hah&duggata. — A very poor man of Benares in the time of Kassapa 
Buddha. The citizens of Benares once invited the Buddha and his 
monks and went about asking people to help in their entertainment. 
In spite of their extreme poverty, Mahaduggata and his wife undertook 
to look after one monk; they both worked hard to earn the necessary 
money and then prepared a simple meal. Sakka, knowing what was to 
come, came in the guise of a labourer to help them. When the time 
came for the meal it was found that in allotting the monks to their 
several hosts, Mahaduggata ’s house had been overlooked. Mahaduggata 
wrung his hands and burst into tears, but somebody pointed out to him 
that nobody was yet entertaining the Buddha. He, therefore, went to 
the vihara and invited the Buddha, •who accepted the invitation, while 
princes and nobles waited outside wishing to conduct him to their own 
palaces. The Buddha ate the food prepared by Mah&duggata and Sakka 
and returned thanks. That same day, by the power of Sakka, the seven 
kinds of jewels fell from the sky and filled Mah&duggata’s house, and when 
it was reported to the king that he was the wealthiest man in the city, 
he was appointed Treasurer. Mahfiduggata built a new houae and 
discovered many hidden treasures while digging the foundations. With 
the money from these he entertained the Buddha and hi$ monks for 
seven days, and» after death, was reborn in heaven. Ha is id^fvdfied 
with fUfftfeaslanwenk^ 


> BhA. ii 12T«8a. 
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mdriMogpla.— A monastery and oetiya built by Ki)aivsWP*ti>tt« 
At its ioauguiation twelve thousand monks from OlttalapriWhrta were 
present.^ v.I. MaUnaniala. 

^ Mhy. xxiy. 8 if. 


ttaUdundubhle — Thirty thousand kappas ago there were siicteen 
kings of this name, previous births of V^ va (or SanuMIgiWalm) Then.' 
> Thag. i. 141; Ap. i. 149. 

1. HahUeva Thera.— The Chief Disciple of Padumuttara Buddha.' 

^ AA. i. 114; but Bu. zi. 24 oalls him Devala. 


2. Mahideva Thera.— A disciple of Kakusandha Buddha, whom he 
accompanied to Ceylon, and who was left behind by the Buddha to 
look after the converts.^ 

^ Mhv. XV. 89; Dpv. xv. 38, 48; xvii. 25; Sp. i. 86. 

3. Hahddeva Thera. — He conferred the pabbaja^oidinAiion on MahlDda.^ 
After the Third Council he went as apostle to Mahlsama^jalai where 
he preached the Devadfita Sutta, converting forty thousand people and 
conferring ordination on forty thousand more.* 

1 Mhv. V. 206; Dpv. vii. 26. * Mhv. zii. 3, 29; Dpv. viii. 6; 8p. i. 66. 


4. Mahddeva. — A minister of Asoka, whose counsel was followed by 
Asoka in the arrangements for the despatch of a branch of the Bodhi* 
tree to Ceylon,^ 


^ Mhv. xviii, 20. 


5. KahUeva Thera. — He was from Pallavabhogga, and was present 
with four hundred and sixty thousand monks at the Foundation Cere- 
mony of the MaU Thflpa.^ 

^ Mhv. xxiz. 38. 


6. Hahddeva Thera. — He was an incumbent of Bhaggarl, and was 
among those who were the last to become arahants after renouncing 
the world with the Bodhisatta in previous births.* 

1 J. iv. 490. 

7. MgUdtva Theca.— From HimahMaha. King SuAthiMHi heard 

him one day preach the merits of giviug rice^uel, and thesei^h^ in^ 
srituted an abundant gift of to the monks at the gatee of 


1 idiv. »xvL 68. 
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8. MUlidAVa.— A minister of Oappula II. He built the I>appillap«]l- 

1 Cv, L 80. 

9. MahSdeva.— See Hallya MahUeva. 

MaUdOTaiattakurava. — A vihara in the district of Kfisikbap^ in 
Ceylon; the Anur&r&ma was a building attached to it.‘ 

• Cv. xli. 101. 

MahUevI.— An eminent Therl of Ceylon.^ 

Dpv. xviii. 24. 

Mahido^a. — A Naga king of the city of Hah&dofa on the bank of the 
Gatig&rahada. He used to destroy the districts of those who did not 
pay him^ribute. Nfirada Buddha preached to him and vanquished him.^ 

1 Bu. X. 7; BuA. 153. 

1. Mahftdhana. — The son of the Treasurer of Benares. His parents 
possessed eighty crores, and, for all education, he learnt music and 
singing. He married the daughter of an equally rich family and of 
similar education. After the death of their parents, they were very 
rich. One night, as the husband was on his way from the palace, some 
knaves tempted him to drink. He soon fell a victim to the habit and 
all his wealth was squandered. Then he spent his wife’s money, and finally 
sold all his belongings, and used to go about begging, a potsherd in his 
hand. One day the Buddha, seeing him waiting outside the refectory for 
leavings of food, smiled. In answer to Ananda, who asked him the reason 
for his smile, the Buddha said that there was a man who had had the 
power of becoming chief Treasurer or attaining arahantship, if he did 
but use his opportunities, but he was now reduced to beggary, like a 
heron in a dried-up pond/ 

1 DhA. iiu 120 ff. 

2. lllMMhaiia.--A xnerchant ol ttvlttlll; ‘Five hundred thieves 
once attemj^d unauceessfully to enter his house, but heating that he 
im about to travel |brou|^ a fotest with five hundred carts ladeu with 
they iay in for him. the inerthant took with him five hundred 
ttionks And enterteined them in a village at the entrance to the iMit. 
its he tarried there several days, the thieves sent h man to find orit 
he be setting out, which he learnt would be soom viffibigexa 



warned the merchant of the thieves* intention, and he gave up the idea 
of the journey and decided to return home. But on hearing that the 
thieves were lying in ambush on the homeward road, he stayed in the 
village. The monks returned to Jetavana and told the Buddha, who 
taught them that men should avoid evil even as Mahadhana avoided 
thieves.^ 

1 DhA. iii. 21 f. 

3. Hah&dliaiia. — A merchant of Benares. On his way to StVltthi 
with five hundred carts filled with cloth of the colour of safflower, he 
came to the river and unyoked his oxen, thinking to cross on the morrow. 
In the night it rained and there was a flood. For seven days the rain 
continued, and Mahadhana decided to stay until his wares were sold 
and then return home. The Buddha, on his begging rounds, saw him 
and smiled. When asked the reason by Ananda, he said that the man, 
in spite of all his plans, had only seven days to live. With the Buddha’s 
permission, Ananda warned Mahadhana, who thereupon invited the 
Buddha and his monks and entertained them. At the end of the meal 
the Buddha preached to him and he became a sotapanna. Shortly 
after he was seized with pain in the head and died immediately, to be 
re-born in Tusita.^ 

1 DhA. iii. 429 f. 

4. Mahfidhana. — A very rich man of Rftjagaha. He had only one 
son, to whom he taught nothing, in case he should weary of learning. 
The boy, when grown up, married a woman likewise of no education. 
After the death of his father, he squandered all his wealth and sought 
refuge in a destitute’s home (andthasdld). Thieves saw him there, and 
as he was young and strong enlisted his services. One night the thieves 
broke into a house, but the owner awoke and pursued them, catching 
Mahadha’s son, who was brought before the king. The king ordered 
him to be beheaded. The courtesan of the city, Sulasfi, saw him being 
led to execution, and remembering their past friendship, gave him sweet* 
meats and drink, bribing the guard to let him have them. At that 
moment MoggalUna, seeing the youth’s fate with his divine appdiited 
before him and was given some sireetmeats. After erieeution, the man 
was bom as a tree*sprite, and one day carried Snlas& off as she was waUdng 
in the |Mrk and kept her for a week. Suias&’s mother ooi^idtedlfoggah 
Vkm on her disappearance, and was told she would retom to Vs|V«Ma 

die end of a week. When the time came, the sprite broogld^ Siilas& 
bank imd left her on die edge of the wmA udiich was listening to the 
Buddha’s preaching at Veluvana. Sulasa was mcegnM^ pmdr^^ 
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vluut liad happened. The Buddha zuade this a topic for a sermon, which 
benefited many beings.' 

1 Pv. L 1; PvA. 3 ff. 

6. llehMhana, — Sixty-five kappas ago there were four kings of this 
name, all previous births of Ti^asanthiradfiyaka Thera.' 

1 Ap. i. 198. 

HahUhanaka. — A setthi of Benares identified with Devadatta. For 
his story see the Rum Jfttaka.' 

^ J. iv. 256 flF. 

Hahftdhana-kum&ra. — The Bodhisatta born as the son of the Treasurer 
of Benares.' For his story see the Affhana J&taka. 

1 J. iii. 476 flF. 


1. Mahadhammakath! Thera.— In the time of king Buddhadfisa he 

translated the Pali Suttas into Sinhalese.' 

^ Cv. xxxvii. 176; he is evidently referred to by Pa Hsien (Giles, p. 72). 

Mahadhammakath! Thera.— An incumbent of Ndgasaia-vihara. 

Kassapa II. showed him great honour and induced him to preach the 

Dhamma.' 

* Cv. xlv, 2. 

Mahadhammapaia Jataka (No. 447).— In Dhammapdla, a village of 
Kasiy there lived a family whose head was Mahadhammapfila. The 
Bodhisatta was his son, and was called Dhammapala^Ulliara. He went 
to study at TakkasiU. There the teacher’s eldest son died, but among 
all the lamentations it was noticed that Dhammapala did not weep. 
When questioned by his fellows as to how he could refrain, he answered 
that as it was impossible for anybody young to die, he did not believe 
his friend was dead. The teacher asked him about this, and found that 
in Dhammapala ’s family no one died young. Wishing to know if this 
were true, he left Takkasila and went to the home of Dhammapala, 
carrying with him the bones of a goat. After his welcome had subsided, 
he announced to Dhammapala that his son was dead, and begged him not 
to ^ieve. But Dhammapala clapped his hands and laughed, saying 
that such a thing could never be as no member of their family ever died 
yoimg. He then told the brahmin, in answer to his query, that they 
owed their longevity to the fact that they lived good lives. 



MiliMliniimiimMlm inttt ] m 

The story was related to SuddhodaBBi who told the Buddha hoWt when 
the Buddha was practising severe penances, some gods came to him 
(Suddhodana) and said that he was dead. But he refused to believe them. 
Suddhodana was Mahadhammapida and the teacher At the 

conclusion of the Jataka Suddhodana became an ana^Smi and 
pajftpatl Gotaml a sotdpanm.^ 

1 J. iv. 60-55. * DhA. i. 99; J. i. 92. 

1. Hahidlmminarakklilte Thera.— An arahant. He lived at Asokft- 
rama. Once, Tissa, brother of Asoka, saw him seated at the foot of a 
tree meditating, fanned by a Naga with a «d!a-branch. Tissa was later 
ordained by him.^ After the Third Council he was sent as messenger of 
Buddhism to Mahiratlha. There he preached the Hahinfirada-Kass^m 
J&taka^ and eighty-four thousand people were converted, thirteen thou- 
sand joining the Order.* 

* Mhv. V. 161, 167; ThagA. i. 505; ' who ordained Tissa ; also SA. iii. 
but see Sp. i. 561, acrording to whioh | 125. 

it was Yonaka Mah&dhammarakhita i ^ Mhv. xii. 5, 67; Dpv. vui. 8;Sp. i. 67. 

2. Hah&dhammarakkhita.— An ancient Commentator, generally called 
Tipitaka-Mahddhammarakkhita, who is quoted several times in the 
Commentaries. He was a contemporary of Dighabhkpaka-Abhaya/ 

1 E,g„ DhSA. 267, 278, 286 f.; VibhA. 81; PSA. 405. 

5. Mahftdhammarakkhlta.— An Elder of TuUdhftra-vUiftra in Roha^a. 
Tipifaka-Cdl&bhaya went to him from the Mah&vih&ra in order to learn 
from him the Doctrine. At the end of the teaching, Dhammarakkhita 
asked Abhaya to give him a subject for meditation, for, he said, Abhaya 
had a greater knowledge than he of that matter. The subject was 
given, and soon after Dhammarakkhita attained Nibbana, and died 
while preaching at the Lohapfis&da.* 

1 Vsm. 96 f. 

4. Yoimka-llIaliadlMmm^ 

MahMhammasamftd&na Sutta.— On professions and living up to them. 
There are four ways of professing a Doctrine : the first is unpleasant at 
the time and ripens to pain thereafter, the second is pleasant at the time 
but also ripens to pain, the third is unpleasant at the time but ixpens 
to pleasure, while the fourth is pleasant both at the time and thereafter. 
The Buddha then explains in detail these four classes of profession.* 

1 Bf. 1. $08-17. 
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HUiiiliitidnfU^ DUtukathft. 

Mahtnadi. — A river, dammed up by Odaya II/ 

1 Cv. U. 127; Cv. Tre. i. 169, n. 3. 

Mahtnanda. — An author of Haipsavatl^ to whom some authorities 
asoribe the authorship of the Madhus&ratthadipani in the Abhidhamma/ 

^ Bode, op, cit, 47, n. 6. 

Mahfaandana.— 8ee Nandana. 

1. Mahtodga Thera. — The son of Madhuv&settha of Sfiketa. While 
the Buddha was at Afljanavana, Mahanaga saw the wonder wrought by 
Oavamiiati and entered the Order under him, attaining to arahantship 
in due^ course. In the past he had given a dddi?«a(pomegranate)-fruit 
to Kaklisandha Buddha.^ Several verses uttered by him in admonition 
of the Chabbagglyd, because of their failure to show regard for their 
co-religionists, are found in the Theragatha.® 

1 ThagA. i. 442 f. 2 xhag. vSb. 387-92. 

2. Hahftn&ga.— Son of Mutaslva and viceroy of Dev&nampiyatlssa. 
His wife was Anul&, for whose ordination SaAghamittfi came over from 
Jambudlpa.^ His second wife was a foolish woman who tried to poison 
him in order to get the throne for her son. While he was building the 
Taraoeha-taok, she sent him some mangoes, .the top one of which, intended 
for him, was poisoned. But it was her son who ate the mango and died. 
Mahanaga thereupon went i;o Robapa, where he founded the dynasty 
of that name at Mahftg&ma. His son was Yattbilayaka-Tlssa. Mahanaga 
built the Nftgamahi^vlhftra and the Uddlutkandara-vihfaa/ 

^ Mhv. xiv. 66; Dpv. zi. 6; zvii. 75. 2 Mhv. zzii. 2 fif. 

3. ]blitadcR.^A resident of Ni^thtttovitpdka in GlrUannpndn. |i^ 
mw tike father (d Go^babnlmm.^ 

i HbT. niS. 40. 

4. Mahiniga.— flton of VattagSmafl.* He later came to be known as 

Qmaigaf^.t).). 

k MbT. uxiii. 46. 


5. MaMaica.— See 
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6. MaMPiga Tli6ra. Incumbent of BhfltSrftma. As a mark of favour^ 
KaqdUliatlssa built for him the RatanaptsUa at Abhapil^vlliiia.^ 

^ Mhv. zxxvi. 7. 

7. Hahftnfiga Thera.— Incumbent of Samudda-vihlra. He was among 
those who accepted the gift of a meal by Prince SUIjfay in his birth as a 
blacksmith/ 

1 MT. 606. 

8. MahanSga Thera. — Incumbent of KUavallimapdApa. He was 

among those who accepted the meal given by SUiya in bis previous birth/ 
He was one of the last to attain arahantship among those who left the 
world with the Bodhisatta in various births/ He did not sleep for seven 
years, after which he practised continual meditation for sixteen years, 
becoming an arahant at the end of that time/ 

His fame was great, and there is a story of a brahmin who came all the 
way from Pafaliputta to Ealavallimandapa in Rohana to visit him. The 
brahmin entered the Order under him and became an arahant.* Once, 
while Mahanaga was begging alms at Nakulanagara, he saw a nun and 
oSered her a meal. As she had no bowl, he gave her his, with the food 
ready in it. After she had eaten and washed the bowl, she gave it 
back to him saying, “ Henceforth there will be no fatigue for you when 
begging for alms.” Thereafter the Elder was never given alms worth 
less than a kahapa^a. The nun was an arahant.* 

1 MT. 606. * J. iv. 490. | ♦ AA. i. 384. 

» SNA. i. 66; MA. i. 209; SA. iii. 166. ‘ DhSA. 399. 

9. Hah&nfiga Thera.— Incumbent of Bh&tiyavahka-vih&ra. He re- 
ceived alms from S&Uya in his previous birth.* 

1 MT. 606. 

10. Mah&nftga Thera. — Incumbent of lladdha(?)-vihara. He was one 

of the Iftst to become arahant among those who left the world with the 
Bodhisatta in various births.* 

1 J. vi.30. 

11. Mahfaiga Theia.-^He and his brother, C&|aPiga, householders 
of VasmaiiUgan^ renounced the world and became arabants. One dAy« 
while visiting their own village, they went to their mother^S hoUse for 
alms. The mother, not quite sure who they were, asked if they were 
her sons. But they, not wishing for any bonds of atfeotion, gave an 
evasive reply.* 


1 6A. a 185. 



12. Thera.— He lived in Heeatalahka (UceivftUkii)u TahUk- 

toytJ»«iHiailiinadlnna {q*v,) was his pupil and became an arahant through 
his mtervention.^ 

1 VibhA. 489; Vsm. 634. 

IS. Mahtntga Thera. — He once went to his mother’s house for alms 
and while sitting there entered into trance. The house caught fire and 
all the others fled. When the fire was put out the thera was discovered 
unhurt, and the villagers did him great honour. Finding his attainments 
discovered, he rose into the air and went to Piyahgudlpa.^ 

A Vsm. 706. 

14. Mahftnfiga. — A king of Ceylon, mentioned in the Dhammasaftgani 
Commentary.' While travelling to India from Ceylon he won the favour 
of an Elder, and on his return became king. Out of gratitude he estab- 
lished gifts of medicine in Setambaftgana for as long as he lived.' 

1 DhSA. 399. 

15. Hahftniga.~Teachcr of SaAgharakkhitasamapera (q.v.). He was 
called Sfanuddlka-Hah&nfiga.' 

1 DA. 11. 668. 

16. Mahinftga. — Nephew of Bhayasiva. During a time of famine he 
sold his upper garment and obtained food for a man learned in magic 
spells. The latter, in gratitude, took him to the Gokapjpasamuddat and 
there, having conjured up a Naga, prophesied Mahanaga’s future. Maha- 
n&ga entered Silftk&la*8 service, and was sent by him to collect revenue 
in Rohapa. Later he was made Andhasempatiy and he established himself 
master of Rohaua. He once attempted to fight against DilUpabhlltly 
but soon gave up the attempt. Taking advantage of the confusion in 
Kittblrimegba’s dominions, MahanSga advanced against him, killed him, 
and seised the throne. Among his benefactions was the grant of the 
village of Jambalambaya to Uttara-vQiinb TliitiJilka to 

and Vasabha in Uddhagtem to Jetavana-vUiin^ together with three 
hundred fields for the supply of rice-soup. He also gave OnUltifllaivira 
to MaUvIbfaa and instituted a gift of rice-soup. He renovated the 
Mayfln^arivepa and AnuriUma in the MahUevaiattalnirQ in 

KdaOrbapja. Be reigned for only three years (556-9 a.c.), and was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Aggabodhl Ly' who built a vih&ra in his memory 
and assigned it to an Elder versed in the Tipitaka.' 

1 Ot. aU. 69 ff. « iM., xUi. Cv. 2. 



HaMnigalrala.— See Ibdiftn&gahiila. 
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Mahfin&gatissa-vlh&ra. — A monastery in Ceylon where VoUrika-TlM 
erected a parasol over the thupa/ 

1 Mhv. xxxvi. 34. 


MahfinSgapabbata. — A vihara in Ceylon where Aggabodhl 1. built an 
wpo«a<Aa-hall.^ 


1 Cv. xlii. 27. 


1. Mah&nagavana. — An open space in Ceylon, on ti>e banks of the 
Jt was three yojanas long and one wide and was the 
meeting-place of the Yakkhas. The Buddha went there on his first 
visit to Ceylon, and in it was later built the MahiyaAgana Thupa/ 

1 Mhv. i. 22 f. 


2. Mah&nfigavana.— <A park near Anur&dhapura. It was there that the 
relics brought by Sumana for the ThQp&raipa were first received by 

Dev&namplyatissa/ 

^ Mhv. xvii. 7, 22 f. 


1. Hahanfiga-vlli&ra.— See Nfigamaha-vihara. 


2. Mah&nfiga-Viliar&.— A monastery built by Aggabodbi I. in memory 
of Kin g wrnhftniig a* (see Mahaniga 16). Jejtliatissa m. assigned the 
villages of Mat iilaa g ann and Odumbarafkgana to the jmdhSmghara there.* 

I Cv. xlii. 24. * xliv. 98. 

Mahinftgaseiia.— An Elder who lived in IndariUak ale na in Va l ll j toaga» 
vlbiia. When he lay ill, eight thousand arahants and the devas of 
the two deva-worlds, led by Sakka, came to wait upon him.* 

1 MT. 662. 


iff>iianag>i>iiin, iiff>hana{pMwhr HiUikJitgakula.— A town in Roba^a 
in It is first mentioned in the account of the 

campaig n, of Vlja yabMio L* His adipada, VlkkamabSlui. made it his 
capital and lived there/ as did Kitttoirlmeglia, brother of MMMuuapa/ 
Later, Uilindlablui lived there with his queen SfttiiAvall, her two daughters 
and the young FftiakkamabUiii.^ When ParakksmaUliii became king 
as P flLr<i.lrlrft|ififl. h ah u l.| he wished to bring the city under his power, and 


» IM., IxL 23. 
« im., IxiiL 4. 


u. 


* Cv* Iviii 39. 
Wi^^^lx.90. 
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ftent D>ml|MhlfcaMl*!tokkha and Ralddift-Kafieokiiiftyato to jubduo it. 
This they did only after much difficulty, owing to the severe resistance 
of the rebels of Rohaua. After its capture, Damil&dhikari^Bakkha held 
a great festival in celebration of his victory, and the place was made the 
headquarters of Parakkamabahu*s forces in Bohaua.* 

* Ov. Ixxv. 19, 70, 115 if.; 162 f. For its identification see Cv. Tra, i. 205, n. 3. 


1. Mahhnima Thera. — He was born in a brahmin family of S&vatthi, 
and, after hearing the Buddha preach, entered the Order. Taking a 
formula of meditation, he dwelt on the hill called Nesfidaka. Unable 
to prevent the rising of evil thoughts, he was disgusted with himself, 
and climbing a steep crag, made as if to throw himself down, and evoking 
insight became an arahant. 

In the time of Slimedha Buddha he was a brahmin teacher skilled in 
the Vedas, and the Buddha visited him in his hermitage on the banks 
of the Sludhfi and was given honey by him.^ Mahanama is probably 
identical with Madhudayaka Thera of the Apadana.* 

1 ThagA. ve. 116; ThagA. i. 227 ff. “ Ap. ii. 326 f. 

2. llah&nama Thera.-^One of the Paflcavagglyfi.^ He became a 
Bota^anna on the third day after the preaching of the Dhammaeakkappa- 
vattana Sutta. He became an arahant on the day of the preaching of 
the Auattalakkhapa Sutta, together with the other Fahcavaggiya.‘ 
Mahanama once visited Maechlkdsapd^ and there Cittagahapati, seeing 
him beg for alms and pleased with his bearing, invited him to his house, 
gave him a meal, and listened to a sermon by him. Citta was greatly 
pleased, and offered his pleasure garden of Amb&takavana to MahSnama 
as a gift to the Order and built there a great monastery.^ 

1 J. i. 82. a AA. i. 84; MA. i. 390. * DhA. ii. 74. 


3. Mahtokma. — A Sakyan raj^; son of Amltodana; he was elder brother 
of Anuruddha and cousin of the Buddha. When the Sfikyan fatnilies 
of KapOavatthu sent their representatives to join the Order of their 
distinguished kinsman, Mahanama allowed Anuruddha to leave the house- 
hold, he knowing nothing of household affairs.^ Mahanama showed 
great generosity to the Saugha, and was proclaimed beet of those who gave , 
choice alms to the monks.^ Once, with the Buddha s permission, he 


1 Via. U, 180 f.; DhA. i. 133; iv. 124, 
etc.; bat according to Northern •ooroea 
(RookhiU,p. 13) he was son of Dronodana; 
aecofding to ThagA. (u. 123) Ananda was 
a beother (or, at least, a step-brother) of 


Mahintoa, for tiiere Anaada^s father is 
given as Amitodaaa. Bat see i. 
289, where MshSn&ma*s father is called 
Siikkodsna and Ananda's Amitodaiia, 

• A.!. 26. 
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supplied tbe Order with medicaments for three periods of four months 
each. The Ghabtaggtyi, always intent on mischief, tried in vain to die* 
courage him.* Mahanama was a devoted follower of the Buddha and 
wished to understand the Doctrine. The books record several conversa- 
tions between him and the Buddha, and Anandai Godiia^ and IiMIMa- 
vaAgba.* Once when the Buddha arrived at Kapilavatthu he asked 
Mahanama to find him lodging for the night. Mahanama tried every* 
where without success, and finally suggested that the Buddha should 
spend the night in the hermitage of Bbarapfu KUftina.* This he did, 
and was joined there the next morning by Mahanama; as a result of the 
discussion between the Buddha, Mahan&ma and Btaraodu, the last- 
named left Kapilavatthu never to return.* On another occasion, Maha- 
nama visited the Buddha at Nigrodhftr&ma where the Buddha was 
convalescing after a severe illness, and at once Mahanama asked a 
question as to whether concentration followed or preceded knowledge. 
Ananda^ who was present, not wishing the Buddha to be troubled, took 
Mahanama aside and explained to him the Buddha's teachings on the 
subject.’ 

Mahanama had a daughter V&sabhakhattlyft, born to him by a slave- 
girl named Ndgamu^d^f and when Pasenadi asked the Sakyans to give 
him in marriage a Sakyan maiden they met in the Mote Hall, and, 
following the advice of Mahanama, sent V&sabhakhattiya to him. In 
order to allay any suspicions, Mahanama sat down to a meal with her, 
taking one mouthful from the same dish ; but before he could swallow it 
a messenger arrived, as secretly arranged, and summoned him away. 
He left, asking Vasabhakhattiya to continue her meal.* 

See also the Cula-Dukkhakkhandha Sutts and Sekha Sutta, both 
preached to Mahanama. 

His resolve to attain to eminence as the best distributor of pleasant 
food to the monks was made in the time of Padiunuttani Buddha* He 
was then a householder of Haipsavati and heard the Buddha confer a 
similar rank on a monk.* 

Mah&nama is included in a list of exemplary lay-devotees.** The 
Samantapasadika** adds that Mahanama was one month older than the 
Buddha and that he was a sakad&g&m%. 

* VixL iv. 101; AA. (i. 213) adds tliat « See s.v. Mabtaima Butto below, 

this was during the period of want See also s.v. liOmasavaAlfMI. 

experknoed by the Buddha and his * S. v. 327 f. 

monb at ¥snB}ft. At the end of the * For details see s,v. Bkiiau|U« 

Si^ear, Mahanama wished to continue the ^ See Bakka BlUla (S. i 219 f*), 

supply of good food to the Buddha and < DhA. i 349 f.; J. L 133; iv. 146 1 

hk monhi, but the Buddha refused hk * Aiu L213. 

pemkshniu A. iii. 461* » ip. iv. B67. 



L MaMllftina. — A Licchavl. One day while walking about in the 
in Ves&U he saw some young Licchavis paying homage to the 
Buddha and accused them of inconsistency.' 

^ For deatils see the Kumftra Sutta (A. iii. 75 ff.). 

5. Mah&n&nia* — King of Ceylon. He was the younger brother of 
U|Mitl8Sa II. and was for some time a monk, but he carried on an intrigue 
with Upatissa’s wife, and she killed her husband. Then Mahanama 
became a layman, assumed the sovereignty, and married Upatissa’s 
queen. He built refuges for the sick, enlarged the Mah&p&li Hall, and 
erected the Lohadvftra-, Ralagg&ma-» and Kotlpass&vana-vih&ras, which 
he gave to the monks of Abhayagiri. A vihara which he built on the 
Dhflmarakkha mountain, he gave, at the instigation of his queen, to the 
monks of Mah&vihftra. He ruled for twenty-two years (409-31 a.g.). It 
was during his reign that Buddhagbosa arrived in Ceylon and wrote his 
Commentaries, dwelling in a vihara given by the king.' 

^ Ov. xxxvii. 209 £f.; see also F.L.C. 96. The king seems to have also been called 
Siriniv&aa and 6irikud<^. 

6. Mahinima Thera.— Incumbent of Dighasah^ (or DigbSsana) 
Vlhftra.* He is generally identified with the uncle of Dh&tusena men- 
tioned elsewhere.* Moggallana I. built for him the Pabbatl^vlh&ra.' 
MahSnama is generally regarded as the author of the older part of the 

Uahfivaqua.* 

1 Cv. xxxix. 42. « MT. 687; e^., in Qv. 61; W; Svd. 

> Ibid., xxxviii. 16. 1266; for a dieousBion on tbis^ P.L.C. 

» i6i(i.,xxxix. 42. j 139 fif. 

7. Mahftn&ina Thera.— Author of the SaddhammappakSsani Com- 
mentary on the Pa|isambhid&iiiagga.' The colophon to the book* states 
that he lived in the Uttaramautl-partvepa in the Mah&vihftra and finished 
his work in the third year after the death of Hoggallftna (probably 
Moggalltna I.). The Gandhavaipsa* says that the work was written at 
the request of an updsaH, also named Mah&nama. 

1 Gv. 61; Svd. 1106. * PSA. 626. * Gv. 70. 

8. Mahftn&ma.— See Mah&nanda. 

1. MahftBftma Satta.-— Mahinim the S&kyan visits the Buddhi 
Mlgrod h ft rto a and confesses his worry as to where he would be reWi% ' 
if he Were to meet with an accident while passing throi^h the crowded 
streets of Kagilailttllll ! The Buddha assures 1dm that he need not 
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difitresB himself as he has for long practised faith and virtue, leanung, 
renunciation and insight. His mind will soar aloft like a jar of blitter 
or of oily broken in a deep pool of water, where the fragments of the jar 
will sink but the butter and the oil float.^ 

1 8. V. 870. 

2. Mah&nftma Sutta. — The circumstances are similar to those of the 
above sutta. The noble disciple, possessed of unwavering loyalty to 
the Buddha, the Dhamma and the SaAgha, and who cultivates virtues 
dear to the Ariyans, such a one is destined to Nibbana. Mahanama is 
such a one.^ 

1 S. V. 371; 404. 

3. Hah&nama Sutta. See Godha Sutta. 

4. Mah&n&ma Sutta.— MahSnama asks the Buddha, at Nigrodhftrfana, 

as to how a man becomes a disciple, how virtuous and a believer, how 
far is he given to generosity and blessed with insight ? The Buddha 
answers his questions.^ 

* S. V. 396 f. 

5. Mah&nama Sutta. — The Buddha tells Mahtnftma, in answer to his 
question, that the noble disciple who has won the fruit (dgataphala) 
and grasped the teaching (viMdtasdsana)^ lives a life of abundance, his 
mind occupied with thoughts of the Buddha, the Dhamma and the 
SaAgha,^ tke virtues he practises, his liberality and the devas. Thus 
among uneven folk he lives evenly and untroubled.^ 

^ 1 A. iii. 284 ff. 

6. Mahftn&ma Sutta.— On six qualities which are developed in a monk 
who is faithful, energetic, mindful, concentrated and wise. His thoughts 
dwell on the Tathagata, the Dhamma and the SaAgha, on his own 
generosity and on the devas. Thus his mind is free from thoughts of 
ill-will, lust, folly; it is direct, and he realises the attha and dhamma 
and the joy associated with dhamma; his body is serene and his mind 
filled with joy.' 

1 A. V. 828 flf.; op. No. 6 abovo. 

7. MiJtlninia Sutta.— Very similar to sutta No. 6.^ 

1 A. V. 882 ff. 

Mahiittiiiainattti^^ tank restored by ParriWtawiaWhu V 

^ Cv. Ixlix. 85, 
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1i>liirtiiw<nrlrh»iwidfi.-A rule formulated by the Buddha regarding 
the advisability of those not actually ill receiving medicaments/ 

^ Sp. iv. 842; see Vin. iv. 102. 

IbUnSndakunpa Jitaka (No. 544).— Adgati, king of MlthiU in 
VMeha, is a good ruler. One full-moon night he consults his ministers 
as to how they shall amuse themselves. Al&ta suggests new conquests; 
Sunftma suggests that they shall seek pleasure in dance, song and 
music; but Vijaya recommends that they shall visit some samara or 
brahmin. AAgati falls in with the views of Vijaya, and in great state 
goes to Gu^a of the Kassapa-gotta, an ascetic who lives in the park near 
the city. Gui^a preaches to him that there is no fruit, good or evil, in 
the moral life ; there is no other world than this, no strength, no courage ; 
all beings are predestined and follow their course like the ship her stern. 
Allta approves of the views of Gu^a; he remembers how, in his past life, 
he was a wicked councillor called PLdgala ; from there he was born in 
the family of a general, and now he is a minister. A slave, Bi]aka» 
who is present, can remember his past life and says he was once Bhava- 
86||lii in S&keta, virtuoue and generous, but he is now the son of a 
prostitute. Even now he gives away half his food to any in need, but 
see how destitute he is ! 

AAgati is convinced that Guta’s doctrine is correct, and resolves to 
find delight only in pleasure. He gives orders that he shall not be 
disturbed in his palace ; Candaka, his minister, is deputed to look after 
the kingdom. Fourteen days pass in this manner. Then thq 
only child, his beloved daughter Rujfi, 0 (>iiieB to him arrayed in s|^e£^ie;A^ 
attended by her maidens, and asks for one thousand to be given we aeai 
day to mendicants. Angati protests ; he will deny his daughter no pleasure 
or luxury, but has learnt too much to approve of her squandering money 
on charity or wasting her energy in keeping the fasts. 

Ruja is at first amazed, then fells her father that his councillors are 
fools, they have not taken reckoning of the whole of their past*, bipt 
remember only one birth or two; they cannot therefore judge. She 
herself remembers several births ; in one she was a smith in BS.jagaha and 
committed adultery, but that sin remained hidden, like fire covered 
with ashes, and she was bom as a rich merchant’s only son in KosuitU* 
There she engaged in good works, but, because of previous deade, she 
was born after death in the Rmwvikliinia and then as a castrated goat 
in Bheppikata, |n her next birth she was a monkey, and then m di 
among the DtnipQis; then a hermaphrodite among the 
later a nymph in Tlvilti|isa« Once more her good deeds have oonm 
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round, and hereafter she will be bom only among gode and men. Seven 
births hence she will be a male god in Tavatiofisa, and even now the god 
Java is gathering a garland for her. 

All night she preaches in this way to her father, but he remains un- 
convinced. The Bodhisatta is a Brahma, named Mirada p, and, 
surveying the world, sees Buja and Angati engaged in conversation. 
He therefore appears in the guise of an asCetic, and Ahgati goes out to 
greet and consult him. The ascetic praises goodness, charity, and 
generosity, and speaks of other worlds. Ahgati laughs, and asks for a 
loan which, he says, he will repay twice over in the next world, as the 
ascetic seems so convinced that there is one. Narado tells him of the 
horrors of the hell in which Angati will be reborn unless he mends his 
ways, and mentions to him the names of former kings who attained to 
happiness through good lives. The king at last sees his error and 
determines to choose new friends, Narada Eassapa reveals his identity 
and leaves in all majesty. 

The story was related in reference to the conversion of Uruvda 
Kassapa. He came, after his conversion, with the Buddha to Laflhivana, 
and the people wondered if he had really become a follower of the 
Buddha. He dispelled their doubts by describing the folly of the 
sacrifices which he had earlier practised, and, laying his head on the 
Buddha’s feet, did obeisance. Then he rose seven times into the air, 
and, after having worshipped the Buddha, sat on one side. The people 
marvelled at the Buddha’s powers of conversion, which, the Buddha 
said, were uot surprising since he possessed them already as a Bodhi- 

is identified with Uruvela Eassapa, Alata with DevadattUf 
ShiMtma with Bhaddiya, Vijaya with S&rlputta, Bijaka with MoggaIUiia» 
Ottpa with the Licchavi Sunakkliatta, and Ruj& with Ananda.^ 

^ J. vi. 219-55; see also J. i. 83. 

Miihanflg|qijjhlkA .--.Onp of the villages given by Aggabodhi IV. for 
the maintenance of the PadAawoyAora, which he built for Mfliaslva.* 

I Cv. xlvL 13. 

MnhAiiikkhmv n^vapi- — A tank built by Eing Vaiabba.^ 

^ Mhv. XXXV. 94. 

Hali«nlgap|ha.-^e Hlgapfha MMvvtte* 

minister of j he built the Qaillllikillk* 

parhrapa.' 


I P.L.0.96. 



Mahtelgyhoaa. — Tventj-four kappas ago there were sixteen Icings of 
this name, previous births of Vinu^ (or Buddliupa|}Uk») Thera.* 

1 ThagA. i. 122; Ap. i. 139. 

MnhinltjhMagftma. — A village given by Kasraps II. for the incumbent 

of the NigMila-vMra.* 

^ Cv. xliv. 161. 

Hah&nidftna. — Seventy-two kappas ago there were eight kings of 
this name, previous births of Vfitatapaniv&riya Thera/ 

1 Ap. i. 207. 

Hah&nld&na Sutta. — The fifteenth sutta of the Digha Nik&ya, preached 
to Ananda at Kamm&ssadamma in the Kuril country. Ananda says 
that the doctrine of events as arising from causes is quite clear to him; 
that it only appears deep. “ Say not so,” warns the Buddha, and proceeds 
to give a detailed exposition of the Paticcasamuppdia^ or Chain of Causa- 
tion, as it comes later to be called, explaining how each link in the chain 
of samsdra is both the effect of one factor and the cause of another. The 
sutta also discusses the idea of “ soul,” the seven resting-places of cog- 
nition the two spheres (dyatam), and the eight kinds of 

deliverance (vimokJcha)} 

Khemft had heard the Mahanidana Sutta in the time of Kassapa 
Buddha/ On hearing it again, preached by Gotama, she revived her 
memory and became an arahant.® 

1 D. ii. 56-71 ; Thomas : op. cit., 197. « Ap. ii 546 (vs. 34). « Ap ii. 549 (vs. 71)* 

Hah&niddesa. — Sec s.v. Niddesa. One of the books of the 

Nikftya. 

Hahfiniyyftmarattha. — A district un Ceylon, mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of Paiakkamabihu 1/ 

^ O. Ixzii. 67; Cv. Tre, L 824p n. 2. 

1. Hahftnlpita. — The twenty-second section of the Jatakaf^kathd/ 

1 J. vi 1-598. 

2. HahinipUa.— ^The last section of the ThengSthd and the ThiilliitllL 
The former oontains the verses attributed to VaAgba and the latter 
those attributed to SumodhA.* 


* See 
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Hahiiiiraya.--3ee Avici. 

HaUninittL— One of the books attributed to Kaccilia.^ This 
probably refers to the tradition which ascribed the Kaocayana Orammar 
to Mah§. Kaccana (g.v.). 

^ Gv. 59. 


Mah&nlsabha. — See Mlsabha. 


Mah&nissara.— A work ascribed to Artyavaqisa of Ava.‘ The correct 
reading is probably Hah&nissaya, and refers to the a!X%ayo§am written 
by him on the Abhidhamma. 

1 Gv. 65. 

Mahftnlpa. — A place in Anuridbapiini through which the mnd of the 
MahSvillfira passed.^ It probably received its name from a mpa-tvee 
growing there. 

1 Mbv. 1.34. 135. 

lIahftnuggaIa.-~See Mahiduggala. 

Hahinettapabbata. — A monastery in Ceylon where Sena I. built a 
refectory {mahdpdli)} 

1 Cv. 1. 74. 


HUdncttappSstda, — A monastery in Ceylon, for the incumbent of 
which VljayabUlU I. built a vihara in V&tagirL^ Among the incumbents 
j oi Ifah&nettappasada was an Elder known as VUggama Thmii author 
C| Several Sinhalese works.* 


^ Cv. Ixxzviii. 48, 


a P.L.C. 268. 


HalbtllCttUlpWlUL series of cells built for the Dbammamci monks 
by AggabodU IV.* 

I Cv. xlviiL 2. 


1 . 


y.c. 


mountain.^ Another name for Mtoa (SnMKi) 
> M. i. 338; D. iU. 199; J. tti. 210. 


2. Mahinorn. — A primsTal king, descendant of llahllMliate ; he 
lived for the space of one otaniAeyya} 

^ Dpv. iU. 8; IfiiT. 8. 6; MT. 124. 
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Ihllltnl*. — A Icing of twenty kappas ago, a previous birth of KotlQD- 

^ Ap. i. 192. 

IbUnoma.— The name of the H&h&meghavaiia in the time of Ko^a^ 
gamana Buddha. The capital, Va^jhamdna, lay to the south of it, and 
the park was given by King Samiddha to the Buddha.^ 

^ Mhv. XV. 92, 107 fF. 

. MaMpakarapaa—Another name for the Patth&nappakarapa (q.v.) of 
the Abhidhamma. 

MahSpaocarie — An old Commentary on the Tipitaka, used by Buddha- 
ghosa in the compilation of his works. It is often referred to in the 
Samantapftsftdika and its comments quoted.^ Tradition has it that it 
was so called because it was compiled on a raft. 

1 E.g., Sp. i. 283; iii. r»27, 536. 653. 615; iv. 763. 770, 776, 778, 782, 803. 806. 807, 
813, 661, 914, 923. etc. 

Mahdpaj&patl GotamL— An eminent Therl. She was born at Deva- 
daha in the family of Suppabuddha^ as the younger sister of Mah&miy&« 
At the birth of each sister, interpreters of bodily marks prophesied that 
their children would be cahkavattins. King Suddhodana married both 
the sisters, and when Mahamaya died, seven days after the birth of 
the Buddha, Pajapatl looked after the Buddha and nursed him. She 
was the mother of Banda, but it is said that she gave her own son to 
nurses and herself nursed the Buddha.. The Buddha was at Vprttt 
when Suddhodana died, and Pajapat! decided to renounce the WOtrldi^ 9^1^ 
waited for an opportunity to ask the permission of the Buddha** 
opportunity came when the Buddha visited KapUavatthU to settle the 
dispute between the Sakyans and the Eoliyans as to the right to take 
water from the river RohipL When the dispute had been settled, the 
Buddha preached the KsdahavivUa Sntta, and five hundred ydnng 
S&kyan men joined the Order. Their wives, led by Paj&patl, went te 
the Buddha and asked leave to be ordained as nuns. This leave the 
Buddha refused, and he went on to VeftUL But Paj&patS and her 
companions, nothing daunted, had barbers to cut off their hair, and 

* Ap. (ii. 538) aayjs her father was i * PajSpati was already a 
AfiiaiuHtekka and her mother gulak- She attsdned this emlnenee when the 

kbilMl, Mhv. (ii. 18) laya her iktfaer Buddha tot visited his tobvr*# palace 

was Aftjana and her mother Taiedliari. and proaehed the MahMwmmapBalll^ 

Daplapipl and Suppabiiddlia were her ka (DhA. i. 97). 
beoiherss Bpv. zviii. 7 f. 



donning yellow robes, followed the Buddha to VesUi on foot. They 
arrived with wounded feet at the Buddha’s monastery and repeated 
their request. The Buddha again refused, but AllUda interceded on 
their behalf and their request was granted, Subject to eight strict con- 
ditions.® 

After her ordination, Pajapati came to the Buddha and worshipped 
him. The Buddha preached to her and gave her a subject for medita- 
tion. With this topic she developed insight and soon after won 
arahantship, while her five hundred companions attained to the same 
after listening to the Nandakov&da Satta. Later, at an assembly of 
monks and nuns in Jetavana, the Buddha declared Pajapati chief of 
those who had experience (rattaMumm)} Not long after, while at 
Vesfili, she realized that her life had come to an end. She was one 
hundred and twenty years old; she took leave of the Buddha, performed 
various miracles, and then died, her five hundred companions dying with 
her. It is said that the marvels which attended her cremation rites were 
second only to those of the Buddha. 

It was in the time of Fadumuttara Buddha that Pajapati made her 
resolve to gain eminence. She then belonged to a clansman’s family 
in Haipsavat!, and, hearing the Buddha assign the foremost place in 
experience to a certain nun, wished for similar recognition herself, doing 
many good deeds to that end. After many births she was born once 
more at Benares, forewoman among five hundred slave-girls. When 
the rains drew near, five Pacceka Buddhas came from NandUifllaka to 
Isipatana seeking lodgings. Pajapati saw them after the Treasurer 
had refused them any assistance, and, after consultation with her fellow- 
slaves, they persuaded their several husbands to erect five huts for the 
Pacoeka Buddhas during the rainy season and they provided them with 
all requisites. At the end of the rains they gave three robes to each 
Pacceka Buddha. After that she was bom in a weaver’s village near 
Benares, and again ministered, this time to five hundred Pacceka 
Buddhas, sons of Padumavatl/ 

It is said that once Pajapati made a robe for the Buddha of wonderiiil 
material and marvellously elaborate. But when it came to be oSened 
to the Buddha he refused it, and suggested it should be given to th^ 
Order as a whole. Pajapati was greatly disappointed, and A na nd a 

* For defeails see Vin. ii. 253 ff.; also } that he himself had ordskned her and 
A, Iv, 374 ff. There was some (loestion * that all was in order (PhA Iv. 140). 
which arose later as to the prooedare of ^ Her uptMMtpadA oonSlsted itt aei|hieiohig 
PaJI^Milirs ordination, which was not in the eight conditioiiis laid '^dswil ffw 
fi^nnal. When the nuns discovered thhi nuns i. 242), ^ A* 1 20. 

some of them refiised to hold the epoenlAa * ThigA* 140 ff,{ AA, i. 185 ti A^. 

with Imt, But the Buddha dedaied ii. 520-42, 
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intervened. But the Buddha explained that his suggestion was for the 
greater good of Fajapati» and also as an example to those who might 
wish to make similar gifts in the future. This was the occasion for the 
preaching of the Dakkhi^ftvlbhaftga Sutta.* The Buddha had a great 
love for Pajapati, and when she lay ill, as there were no monks to visit 
her and preach to her — ^that being against the rule — ^the Buddha amended 
the rule and went himself to preach to her.^ 

Pajapatl’s name appears several times in the Jatakas. She was the 
mother monkey in the Cula^Nandlya J&taka/ Canda in the Culla-Dham- 
mapUa/ and Bhikkhud&yika (or Bhikkhud&sikft) daughter of Kiki, king 
of Benares.^^ 

Mahapajapati was so called because, at her birth, augerers prophesied 
that she would have a large following; Gotami was her ^o^-name.^^ 

There is a story related of a nurse employed by Pajapati and born in 
Devadaha. She renounced the world with Pajapati, but for twenty-five 
years was harassed by thoughts of lust till, at last, she heard Dhamma- 
dinn& preach. She then practised meditation and became an arahant.^^ 

« M. iii. 263 ff.; MA. ii. 1001 £f.; this ® J. ii. 202. » J. iii. 182. 

incident is referred to in the Millnda J. vi. 481. 

(p. 240 f,). MA. i. 1001 ; cp. AA. ii. 774. 

’ Vin. iv. 56. ThigA. 76 f. 

Hah&palftpatl Sutta. — Contains details of the events which led to the 
admission of women into the Order. ^ 

1 A. iv. 274 ff.; cp, Vin ii 253 ff. 

Kah&paAfiftkatU . — The first chapter of the Pannavagga of the 

Pattsambhldftmagga. 

1. Mahftpaftha Sutta. — A series of questions and answers forming an 
epitome of the Buddha’s teachings ;»each question contains one statement 
(uddesa) and one exposition (veyydharapa), and so on, up to ten, which 
consists of ten subjects {dasa akusalakammapathd) put in one group.^ 
It is probably this sutta which is referred to as the Mahapanha in the 
Afiguttara Nikaya.* 

1 A. v. 48 ff. * A. V. 64. 

2. Mahtpaftha Svtta. — ^A number of lay devotees of SaJafigaU visit 
the K ala l lga H -bh lk k hu p I and ask her to explain in detail the 
MahBpa/^ as stated by the Buddha. She answers that she has heard 
nailer the explanation of the Buddha nor that of the arahants, but she 
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will explain them according to her own lights, and proceeds to do so. 
The devotees report her explanation to the Buddha, who praises her 
wisdom and declares that his own explanation would have been identical.^ 

^ A. V. 54 £f. 

Hah&pftfiha, — A series of questions referred to in the Ahguttara 
Nikaya/ See Mahapafiha Sutta 1. 

^ A. V. 64. 

Mah&pa|havi. — The name of the Bodhisatta once born as a monkey. 
In that birth Devadatta was a man who earned his living hy winnowing 
grain ; he was therefore superior to the Bodhisatta.^ 

^ Mil. 201. 


1. Hahapatftpa, Hahfipat&pana. — King of Benares, father of the Bod- 
hisatta in the Culla Dhammap&la Jfttaka {q.v.). He is identified with 
Devadatta/ He was swallowed up by the earth.® 

^ J. iii. 182. a DhA. i. 129. 

2. Mahapatipa. — A king of thirty-five kappas ago, a former birth of 

Vira (or NiggUQ^pupphiya) Thera/ 

^ ThagA. i. 50; Ap. i. 205. 

3. Mahapat&pa. — A king of twenty-seven kappas ago; a former birth 

of Vatamsakiya Thera/ 

1 Ap. i. 216. 

4. Mahftpatfipa.— A primaeval king, descendant of Ma hfaamm a t a.^ 

* Dpv. iii. 7; Mhv. ii. 6; cp, Mtu. i. 348. 

Mahdpaddna Sutta. — The fourteenth sutta of the Dlgha HiUiya. It 
gives an account of the general events attendant on the advent ef a 
Buddha, and gives various facts connected with the Buddhas, with 
details of seven Buddhas by way of illustration. But it is only the lif4 
of VlpassI, the first of the seven Buddhas preceding Gotaoia, which is 
at all elaborately treated. The sutta was preached at the KarwllliaV'* 
4apa in Jetavana» and was the result of a conversation among the mophsi 
iu which they expressed the desire to know something of the births of 
previ6us Buddhas.^ It is noteworthy that the CulbUllddeia* cites the 
sutta as a typical example of the earlier Jfttakas. Some regard it as 
1 D. iL 6-54. • p. so. 



^ Immu of tbe MaUvostu. The suite is held in great eeteem and is 
called m the Oommentaries* the “ King of Suttu ” (&ulUawtarS^), because 
no otiler sutte contains so many bhas^niSraa (one hundred and twenty 
six). 

* DA. ii. 480. 

t HaUpaduma.— A Paeceka Buddha, chief of five hundred Pacceka 
Buddhasi all sons of Padumavati. He alone was born of his mother s 
womb, the others being samsedaja. After Padumayati’s rivals^ had 
placed the children in caskets which they launched down-stream, they 
announced to the king that Padumavati was a non-human and had 
given birth to a log of wood. He expelled her from the palace, and as she 
wandered about in the streets, deprived of all her glory, an old woman 
had pity on her, took her home, and looked after her. The king was 
bathing in the river when the caskets containing the children got en- 
tangled in his nets, and, having taken them out and unlocked them, he 
found the babes inside, together with a letter from Sakka saying that 
they were the children of Padumavati. The king hastened back to his 
palace aud issued a proclamation that anyone finding Padumavati 
would receive one thousand as reward. On Padumavati s suggestion, 
the old woman, her protector, offered to find her, and Padumavati then 
revealed herself. She was conducted back to the palace in all glory, 
and her five hundred rivals were given to her as slaves. She had them 
freed, and appointed them as nurses to look after her children, except 
Paduma (called Mahapaduma), whom she nursed herself. When Maha- 
paduma and his brothers reached the age of si^i^een, they went one day 
to the park, where they were impressed by the appearance of old and 
faded lotus among the fresh ones growing in the pond, and developing 
this topic of thought, they became Pacceka Buddhas and went to 
HnismQll^cave. Padumavati died of grief at the loss of all her sons 
and was reborn in a labourer’s fan^^y. She married, and, one day, while 
taking gflkel to her husband, she saw eight Pacceka Buddhas (her eons 
in a previous birth) travelling through the air and descending near to 
where she stood. She gave them the food intended for her husband 
and invited them for the next day. The next day all the five hundred 
came to do honour to their mother and to accept her entertainment 
She fed them all and offered flowem to them.' Afterwards Mahapaduma 
and his brothers were entertained by Kaiida» long of Benares, and his 
queen (who in last birth were Mtohi Ki s s a p a and Bhiddi 

^ For the earli«r port of their stoty see an IT|plinm 
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Tliey stayed in the royal park during the rains, and^ one day, when the 
king was away, the queen visited them and found them dead * 

* ThagA, ii. 140 f.; SA. ii. 142; AA^ i. 08, lOOMT.; MA. iLSOO. 

2. Kahftpaduma.— A prince of KomiidAiiiigMn, 8o9» 
harboured enmity against Piyadasd Bllddfaa» just as Devitotta did 
against Gotama— persuaded Paduma to kill his fat^r, and devised 
various schemes for killing the Buddha, all of which failed. In the 
end he sent his elephant Do^amukha, drunk with toddy, to attack the 
Buddha, who, however, subdued the animal.^ 

^ BuA. 174; cp. AJitisattu. 

3. Mahfipaduma.— A Paeceka Buddha. In the time of Kass^Mt 

Buddha he was a monk, but was later reborn as a Treasurer of Benares, 
in which life he committed adultery and was reborn in hell. Later, 
he became the daughter of a treasurer and was given in marriage. But, 
owing to her former misdeeds, her husband did not care for her and went 
with another woman to the fair. One day, however, she bof^sd her 
husband to take her, and he told her to make preparations, she 
did, and on the day of the feast, hearing that her husband had^sdaiaady 
gone to the park, she followed him with her servants, taking the food 
and drink she had prepared. On the way she met a Facceka Buddha, 
descended from her carriage, filled his bowl with food, placing a lotus 
on the top, and then offered him a handful of lotus. When her gift was 
accepted, she made a vow that she should be born in a lotus and be of a 
lotus colour, should become a man and attain the deliverance of Nibb&na. 
Her body instantly became beautiful, and her husband, who suddenly 
remembered her, sent for her, and from then on loved her exceedingly^ 
After death she was born in a lotus in the deva-world and waa c^Ued 
MthApaduma. In his next birth, at the suggestion of IlS wae 

bom in a lotus in the park of the king of Benares, whosiypMn 
childless. She saw the lotus in the pond, and conceiving a gSiK aBeOtiiMi 
for it, picked it and found the child within as if in a casket. She adopted 
the child and brought him up in great luxury. One day, while playing 
outside the palace gates, he saw a Paoceka Buddha and warned him 
not to enter the palace as they pressed all who entered to eat and drink. 
The Pacoeka Buddha tamed away, and the boy was filled with 

at the idea that the Paoceka Buddha should be offended, and went to 
his lodging, riding on an elephant, to ask his forgiveness. Oil tile vtgr 
he daeoended from the elephant and went on foot. Arrived near the 
dwellieig of the Paoceka Buddha, he dismissed his attendants and went 



on alone. He found the Facceka Buddha’s cell empty, and, sitting dovn, 
developed insight and became a Facceka Buddha. When his attendants 
came for him, he declsgid his attainment. His v^rse is included in the 

lQMfg»TlsiDa Sntts.^ 

^ I SN. V*. 3»; SNA. i. 76 C 

i. Mshipaduma.— An elephant, belonging to Dev&namplystlssa, 
irhioh, with Kufijsia, drew the plough that marked the boundaries of the 

IblivlUra.* 

» Mbv. 134. 

6. MahApaduma Thera. — Preacher of j&takas {Jatakahha/tfaha). When 
Hafliga was in Rohapat after fleeing from the capital, he heard the 
KaplJitaka from Mahapaduma, who lived in Tuladh&ra-vih&nip and was 
greatly pleased.^ 

1 Mhv. XXXV. 30s 

6. Mahipidunias — One of the chief Theras present at the Founda- 
tion Qpmnny of the Hah& Thapa.^ See also Paduma. 

1 MT. 624. 

7. Mahil^mna Thera. — Of Ceylon. Famous for his knowledge of 
the Ymaya. He was a pupil of Upatissa and colleague of MahAsumma.^ 
Mahapaduma’s opinions are often quoted in the Samantap&sSdlki.* 

Once, when Vasabha’s queen was ill, a woman of the court was sent to 
Mahapaduma for a remedy, he being evidently skilled in medicine. 
The Thera would not prescribe, but explained to his fellow-monks what 
should be done in the case of such an illness. The remedy was applied 
in the ^se of the queen and she recovered. Later, she visited the Thera, 
and offered ibim three robes and a medicine chest containing three hundred 
she placed at his feet, requesting that he should offer 
The Elder accepted the gift and spent the money 
flowers.” 

1 Bp. i. 263. ,588, 586, 609, 644, 651, 683, 715; iv. 

» i. 184, 283; ii. 368, 471; ui. 536, 638, i 819, 827, etc. > Sp. ii. 471. 

8. MahApadnma,— The Bodhisatta. See the MahApaJama JAteka. 

IBabApadiimB Jitalra (l^o. 672).— The Bodhisatta was once born aa 
llalUpiilmna, son of Bnihmadatta, king of Benares. When Faduma’s 
motlier diedi hia father took another wife. On one occasion the king 
hmi to leave the city to quell a border rising, and, thinking the dangers 
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too gteat to take hie queen with him, he entrusted her to the care of 
Paduma. The campaign was victorious. In the course of making 
arrangements for the ^lebration of his father’s Saturn, Paduma entered 
the queen s ^paM^ments. She was struck by his amazing beauty, and 
fell in love with him, inviting him to lie With On his indignant 
refusal, she feigned illness, and, on the return of tie king, falsely accused 
him of having ill-treated her. The king gave orders, in spite of the 
protestations of the people, that Paduma should bt‘ thrown from the 

Robbers Cliff.*’ The deity of the mountam saved his life and entrusted 
him to the care of the Naga-king, who took him to his abode, where he 
stayed for one year. Paduma then went to the and became an 

ascetic. The king heard of this and went to Offer him the kingdom, but 
it was refused by Paduma. The king, convinced of the falsity of the 
charge brought against Paduma, caused the queen to be flung from the 
Robbers’ Cliff. 

The story was related in reference to Clficamapavikft’s false accusations 
against the Buddha. Cinca was the wicked queen, Devadatta the king, 
S&rlputta the deity, and Ananda the Naga.^ 

^ J. IV. 187*96; J)hA ih. 181 ff. 

Hah&padesa Sutta. — Preached at the Ananda-cetiya m Bhogaili^. 

The Buddha tells the monks of the four rnahapadesa to be respected by 
them. If a monks says ho has a certain teaching direct from the Buddha 
himself, his statement should be compared with the rest of the Vinaya 
and Dhamma; if these do not agree, it should be rejected; if they do, 
accepted. The same applies to that which is said to have been learnt 
from a group of monks led by a Thera from a body of senior monks 
residing in a certain place, or from a single senior monk, proficiei^ in 
the Dhamma, the Vinaya, and the Matika} 

^ A. ii. 167 ff, ; the sutta is incorporated in the ItoUpaiinlbbins Sutto (I^ jML IW# hw 

Mah&padh&naghara. — A monastic building in Anu]Mba|N|||w^^^^ 
Boddbaghosa went to learn the Sinhalese Commentaries unBct 

Di(hopatissa II. gave the village of Mahdgalla for its maiii^ 
tenance.* 

^ Cv. xxzvii. 232. * /6id., xlv. 27. 


!• WfaMjnM*. — Son of Soniei and king of nthiUL H« owned a 
palaoe one hundred storeys high, all of emerald; it was one thousand 
bowshots (twenty-five leagues) hin^ and sixteen broad and held six 
thonsftod musicians. Mahapanada was a previous birtili of BhlddiJL 
^ the iiaW|>HlMa Jttaka and also s.v. Kosali. 
n. 
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2. A primsval king, descendant of Mahimnniato.* 

1 Mhv.ii.4;Dpv.iiL7. 

WahifianMa Jitdv (No. 264). — ^The story of MahpfMiMa, given in 
the Surud Jitaka (;.«V 

* Cp. Dvy. 66 ff. 

Kahftpanfllagfiina. — A village of Roha^a in Ceylon, mentioned in the 
account of the campaigns of Parakkamabihu 1/ 

^ Cv. Ixxv. 47. 


Hab&panthaka Thera. — The elder brother of Cu}apanthaka (q,v,) and 
grandson of Dhanasefthi of R&Jagaba. He went with his grandfather 
to hear the Buddha preach, won faith, and entered the Order. He be- 
came skilled in the Doctrine, and, in due course, received higher ordina- 
tion -^and became an arahant, with special proficiency in the four arupa- 
jhams. Later, he was declared pre-eminent among those skilled in the 
evolution of consciousness (saflMmvattahusaldm'm)} 

Wa Xesolve to win such eminence was made in the time of Padumattara 
B8|MI)|A when he heard a monk similarly honoured by the Buddha.* 

A silof verses uttered by him in the joy of attainment is included in 
the TheragathS.* 


1 A. i. 24. 

*TliagA. i. 490 f.; AA. i, 118 f.; 
details about Mahapanthaka are given 


9.V. CQIapanthaka. They are to be found 
inJ. i. 114flF.;DhA. i. 241 ff. 

• Thag. V88, 610-17. 


^HajUypapftta. — A mountain in the Him&laya where all Pacoeka Buddhas 
When the time comes for a Pacceka Buddha to die, he goes there, 
into the precipice below the bones of the Pacceka Buddha who 
AieSlMt, and then sits down on the special seat to die himself.^ 

1 i. 129. 

tWl* MUdimbtatn. — The state elephant of Uil*.* 

1 Mhv. XXT. 67. 


2. MaU^Mnte.-— A mountain in RolUUDn in Ceylon, mentioned in 
the account of the campaigns of Fmkkanttbilui 

1 Cv. ixxv. 168. 


MnWinnilrlnilM Th«t.— He belonged to Taungu in Hutma, and settkMi 
the dispute regaiding the monks being sJlowed to drink the feinentad 
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juices of the coconut palm. He wrote the 8uiivi]iIeAi|a» a book 
dealing with this subject.^ 

^ Sas,, p. 81. 

Mahftparilllbbftiia Sutta.--The sixteenth sutta of the Dlgltt nkHra. 
It contains a more or less detailed account of the year of the Buddha’s 
life. It also contains, besides other matter, a prophecy of the greatness 
of Pitallputta and the contemplated attack on the VaHtallS by AJUa- 
, sattU) details of the seven conditions of welfare of the Order, the lineage 
of faith {ariyavaima)^ eight causes of earthquake, the last meal of the 
Buddha, the four places of pilgrimage, the four great authorities {mahd' 
padesa), the obsequies of a king, the erection of cetxyas, the previous 
history of Kuslnftr&i the Buddha’s death and cremation, the distribution 
of the Relics by Dopa^ and the erection of the Thupas over the Relics.^ 

I I), ii. 72 ff. 


Mah&parivfira Thera.— An arahant. In the time of VIpassI Buddha 

he was a Yakkha chief and, seeing the Buddha enter l^ndhumatl with a 
large following of monks, offered his upper garment and worshipped 
him. The earth trembled with the force of his wish. Fifteen kappas 
ago he was king sixteen times under the name of {fe is 

probably identical with Pakkha Thera.* 

1 Ap. i. 146 f. a ThagA. i. 144 f. 


Mah&parivepa. — A building attached to the Jetavaua-vihdra at 
Anurddhapura.^ Aggabodhi I. built the Bhinnorudlpa^vlhftim and gave 
it, with endowments, to an incumbent of the Mahaparivepa* while 
Aggabodhi VII. enlarged the parivcoa by the addition of a 
This was later destroyed by fire and rebuilt by Sena I.* 

1 Cv. 1. 07. * Ibid,, xUi. 26. » Ibid,, xlviii. 66. 




Hahftpalobhana Jdtaka (No. 507).— The story is the saA in 
details as that of the CuUapalobhana Jitaka (g.v.). The naiPk^liC 
Bodhisatta is AntttUgaiidha.^ 


1 J. iv. 468-73. 


Mahfpaliyayf, — A channel branching off from the lUliVillftaiaaii 
and constructed by Paiakkamabthu I.^ 

1 Ov. Izxix. 62. 

A monastery in PiiinMil#an built by AifllMliU IIL* 


I Cr. zUv. m. 
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MUlipinigi. — A class of devas present at the preaching of the Habft* 

saiiitya Siitta/ 

1 D. li. 26. 

Mahip&Ia*— The original name of Cakkhupftla^ iq-v,). 

I DhA. i. 4. 


1. Mahap&li,— A refectory built by Dev&nampiyatlssa at AnurSdhapura, 

for the use of the monks.^ Various kings provided special food to be dis- 
tributed there — e.g., Upatissa H., who sent food prepared for him in the 
palace,* and himself ate of the food left over after the distribution.® 
Hahftnftina enlarged the building,^ as did Sil&meghavana* and Udaya II/ 
DUtusena instituted distribution of rice/ while Aggabodhi II. added to 
the hall and set up a stone-canoe (bhattanavam) for the distribution of 
rice.* After his victory, Kassapa II., by way of celebration, held a special 
almsgiving at the Mahapali.* Dathopatissa II. distributed there clothing, 
rice, sour milk, milk and milk-rice on uposatha days.^* Mahlnda I. gave 
ten cartloads of food/^ and Aggabodhi IX. distributed daily an amount 
of rice equal in weight to his own body.^* The CoUyans burnt down the 
building, and the last we hear of it is its restoration by Mahlnda IV/* 


1 Mhv. tx. 23. 

^ Gv. xxxvii. 181 ; BO did Kiug SUftkaia 
(Gv. xli. 28). 

* Ibid,, xxxvii. 203. 

* Ibid,, 211. 

® Ibid,, xUv. 66. 

« Ibid,, U. 132. 

^ Ibid,, xaucvUi. 41. 


^ Ibid,, xlii. 67 ; Aggabodhi 1. had al- 
ready given a oanoe of bronze (Gv. xlii. 
33). 

• Ibid,, xlv. 1. 

Ibid,, 26. 

Ibid,, xlviii. 34. 

« Ibid,, Ixix. 78. 

Ibid,, liv. 46. 


2.»’ilahlpUi.-A monastic building, probably a refectory, built by 

Aggal^pdlil, son of Hahitissa, at Hahigfima.' 

^ Cv. xlv. 42. 


M a lilH|O f ala >— King of Benares, father of the Bodhisatta. He ia 
idilhtified with Devadatta. See the Hahipiftgala Jitaka. 


Hah&pUigala J&taka (No. 240). — ^Hahftplfigala was once king of Benares; 
he was extremely wicked and quite pitiless. When he died the people 
were delighted, and burnt his body with one thousand cartloads of wood 
amidst great festivity. They then elected his son, the Bodhisatta, as 
king. He noticed that while all others rejoiced, the palace doorkeeper 
wept, and inquired the reason. The man replied that MahftpiAgala 
would strike him on the head in passing eight times a day. He was 
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sure, he would treat Yanift in like fashion, and would be banished from 
hell and return to his palace where he would again start to assault him. 
The Bodhisatta told the man it would be quite impossible for Hahftpii^- 
gala to rise from hell. 

The story was told in reference to the great joy shown by multitudes 
of people at the death of Devadatta. Devadatta is identified with 
Mahapifigala.^ 

1 J. ii. 239 ff.; DhA. i. 126 f. 

Hahipifaka Thera. — Of Ceylon. He was an eminent Thera and was 
teacher of Catunlkftylka-Tissa Thera. At the time of t^e great disturb- 
ance in the country {mahdihaya, probably the Br&hmapatissamahtbhaya) 
there was only one monk who knew the Mahfallddesa» and Mahapitaka 
asked his colleague, Blah&rakkhita^ to learn it from him. But the latter 
refused on the plea of the wickedness of the monk possessing this know- 
ledge; but in the end he acquiesced, on condition that Mahapitaka 
himself would be present at the lessons. On the day of the last lesson 
he discovered a woman hidden under the teacher s bed.’ 

1 Sp. iii. 696. 

Hah&puftfift. — Five persons of the Buddha’s day considered the most 
lucky: the setthi Mepdaka, his chief wife Candapadumi, his son Dhafiafi- 
Jaya, his daughter-in-law Sumanddevi, and his servant Poppa.^ 

1 E,g., AA. i. 219. 

Hah&puppa. — A village in Ceylon where Lakupfaka Atlmbara lived 
with his wife Sumana. It was near Kofapabbata-vihira.’ 

1 DhA. i. 117. 

Sutta. — ^Preached at the MlgdramitaptsUa on lb full- 
moon night. A monk asks the Buddha a series of questions regarding 
the five U2>dddnakkhandhd, their origin, their definition, and also as to 
how notions of self come about {sakkayadifthi)* The Buddlip ans^ra 
him, and shows how deliverance can be attained by realization that there 
is no self in any khandhas. It is said that sixty monks, who heard the 
sutta, became arahants.' 

I M. iii. 16-20. 


Hahipuiiza.— The name given to a Qreat Being, destined to become 
either a Cakkavatti or a Buddha. He carries on bis person the following 
thirty-two marks (MoMpunsalafcifcAopomy: he has feet of level tread; 
^ These are given at D. ii. 17 Uu \4Z ff.j M. ii. 136 f. 
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cm hift 8oles are marks of wheels with spokes, felloes and hubs; his heels 
project; his digits are long; his hands and feet are soft; his fingers and 
toes straight; his ankles like rounded shells; his legs like an antelope’s; 
standing, he can touch his knees without bending; his privities are within 
a sheath; he is of golden hue; his skin so smooth that no dust 
clings to it ; the down on his body forms single hairs; each hair is straight, 
blue-black and at the top curls to the right; his frame is straight; his 
body has seven convex surfaces; his chest is like a lion’s; his back flat 
between the shoulders; his sheath is the same as his height; his bust is 
equally rounded; his taste is consummate; he has a lion’s jaws; has 
forty teeth; they are regular, and continuous; lustrous; his tongue is 
long; his voice like that of a karavika bird; his eyes intensely black; his 
eyelashes like a cows; between his eyelashes are soft, white hairs like 
cotton-down ; his head is like a turban. 

The theory of Mahapurisa is pre-Buddhistic. Several passages in 
the Fitakas* mention brahmins as claiming that this theory of the Maha- 
purisa and his natal marks belonged to their stock of hereditary know- 
ledge. The Buddhists, evidently, merely adopted the brahmin tradition 
in this matter as in so many others. But they went further. In the 
Lakkha^mi Sutta^ they sought to explain how these marks arose, and 
maintained that they were due entirely to good deeds done in a former 
birth and could only be continued in the present life by means of goodness. 
Thus the marks are merely incidental; most of them are so absurd, 
considered as the marks of a human being, that they are probably 
mythological in origin, and a few of them seem to belong to solar myths, 
being adaptations to a man, of poetical epithets applied to the sun or 
even to the personification of human sacrifice. Some are characteristic of 
human beauty, and one or two may possibly be reminiscences of personal 
bodily peculiarities possessed by some great man, such as Gotama himself. 

Apart from these legendary beliefs, the Buddha had his own theory 
of the attributes of a Mahapurisa, as explained in the Mahfipurtaa Sutla^ 
and the Vassaklia Sutta/ 

Bndihithoia says* that when the time comes for the birth of a Buddhi, 
the SuddUvisa BraluniS visit the earth in the guise of brahmins and 
teach men about these bodily signs as forming part of the Vedic teaching 
BO that thereby auspicious men may recognize the Buddha. On his 
death this knowledge generally vanii^es. He defines a Mahapurisa as 
one who is great owing to his pa^idhi, mnddam, Mm and kairuisii. A 
Mah&purisa can be happy in all conditions of climate.’ 

^ A.S- D. i. 89, 114, 120; A i. 168j ‘ S. v. ISA 

M.ii. 186; SSr. vs. eOO, 1,000, eto. . •MAIL 761. 

I «BAii.794. 


• AilWt 
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Bftvarl had three Mah§.puriBalakkha^; he oould touch his forehead 
with his tongue, he had a mole between his eyebrows and his 

privities were contained within a sheath.* 

B SN. vs. 1033. 

Hahftpurlsa Sutta. — S&rlputta asks the Buddha who is a maAdpuma.” 
The Buddha answers that it is one who has won emancipation of mind, 
which can be attained by practising the four satipaffkSnas,^ 

1 S. V. 168. 

Hahftpurisavltakka Sutta.— The books say^ that Atsiiraddha becaiigi^ 
an arahant after listening to this sutta. There is no sutta of this namp, 
but the reference is evidently to the Anaruddha Sutta which the 
Buddha preached to Anuruddha who was then dwelling among the 
Cetis in Pacinavaipsainlgad&ya. Anuruddha was meditating on the 
seven purisavitahhd, and the Buddha appeared before him and taught 
him the eighth — ^that the Dhamma is for the precise and for one who 
delights in exactness, not for the diffuse or for him who delights in 
diffusenesB. The Buddha later addresses the monks of Suipsumbaglrl 
and tells them of the eight mahdpurisavitakkd, 

1 E.g., DhA. i. 117. » iv. 227 ff. 

Hahipu}ina.— A king of fffty-three kappas ago, a previous birth of 

Pulinapflfaka Theru.^ 

1 Ap. i. 79. 

Mataftppamida Sutta.— One of the AppamSda Suttas (g.v.)* It was 
preached by Mahlnda in the KahAmeghavanat on the thirteenth day of 
the bright half of AsSIba.^ 

^ Mhv. zvi. 3. 

MaUphussadeva Thara.— Generally called AllndalmvisI-llaMpliua-^ 
sadeva. For twenty-one years he practised meditation on his way up 
and down to the village for alms l*bople worldng 

in the fields, seeing him constantly stop and walk back agaiUt would 
wonder why he did so. But he did not heed their curiosity, and alter 
twenty years he became an arahant. That night the deity at the end 
of his walk iUuminated it with the radiance of her fingersi and flaldtt» 
BmlUttiy and other gods came to do him honour. His colleague, VanA* 
WklH|allSttHa!» asked the next day the reason for all the light* but 
he etaded the question.' It is said* that during the period of his 
*fiA.iiL154f.;VJbliA.363;MA.i208f.;SNAi.55f. * 1«A.!.524. 
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meditatioxui, he wept every patwatia-day to see that he was yet a 

^neamer.” 

1. KaUbodhi.— See Bodhirukkha. 

2. Hah&bodhi.-— See BodUr&]akum&ra. 

3. Mah&bodhi Thera. — He belonged to the Mah&vihftrai and wrote the 
Commentaries on the Paramatthavlnlechaya and the SaceasaAkhepa.^ 

1 P.L.C. 174. 

Mah&bodhi J&taka (No. 528). — The Bodhisatta was born in an Udicca- 
brahmin family, and, on growing up, renounced the world. His name 
was Bodhl. Once, during the rains, he came to Benares, and, at the 
invitation of the king, stayed in the royal park. The king had five 
councillors, unjust men, who sat in the judgment-hall giving unjust 
judgments. One day a man, who had been very badly treated by them, 
asked Bodhi to intervene. Bodhi reheard the case and decided in his 
favour. The people applauded, and the king begged Bodhi to dispense 
justice in his court. Bodhi reluctantly agreed and twelve years passed. 
The former councillors, deprived of their gains, plotted against Bodhi 
and constantly poisoned the king’s mind against him; they first decreased 
all the honours paid to Bodhi, and when this failed to drive him away, 
obtained the king’s permission to kill him. A tawny dog, to whom 
Bodhi used to give food from his bowl, overheard the plot, and, when 
Bodhi approached the palace the next day, bared his teeth and barked 
as a warning of the conspiracy. Bodhi understood, returned to his hut, 
and, in spite of the king’s expression of remorse, left the city, promising 
to return later, and dwelt in a frontier village. The councillors, nervous 
lest Bodhi should return, informed the king that Bodhi and the queen 
were conspiring to slay him. Believing their words, he had the queen 
put to death. The queen’s four sons thereupon rose in revolt, and th0 
king was in great danger and fear. When Bodhi heard of this, he took 
a dried monkey-skin, went to Benares, and atayed again in the royal 
park. The kh^ came to do him honour, but Bodhi sat silent, stroking 
the monkey-skin. The king asked him why he did so. He answered, 
** This monkey wai» of the greatest service to me; I travelled about on 
its back, it carried my water-pot, swept out my dwelling, and performed 
various other duties for me; in the end, through its simplicity, 1 ate its 
flesh and now I sit and lie on its skin.” (He had used akin lor his 
garment, hence ” 1 sat on the monkey’s back he had the akin on his 
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shoulder, whence his water-pot was suspended, hence ** it carried the 
water-pot*’; he had swept the cell with the skin, hence ** swept my 
dwelling-place he had eaten the flesh of the monkey, hence 1 ate 
its flesh ”). The councillors who were present made great uproar, 
calling him a murderer and a traitor. But Bodhi knew that of these 
councillors, one denied the effect of ail kamma, one attributed eYer)rtbiiig 
to a Supreme Being, one believed that everything was a result of past 
actions, one believed in annihilation, and one held the kkaMiya doctrine 
that one should secure one’s interests, even to the extent of killing one’s 
parents. He, therefore, argued with one after another, and proved 
that in accordance with their doctrines no blame wSkatever attached 
to him for having killed the monkey. Having thus completed their 
discomfiture, he exhorted the king not to trust in slanderers, and asked 
the king’s sons to obtain their father’s pardon. The king wished the 
councillors to be killed, but Bodhi intervened, and they Were disgraced 
and exiled from the kingdom, their hair fastened in five locks. 

The story was related in the same circumstances as the Hah&umiDagga 
J&taka (q.v,). The five ministers are identified with Pflra)|m Kassapa, 
Hakkhali Oos&la, Pakudha Kaoeflna, AJlta Kesakambala and Nlgapfha 
Nfitaputta; the dog was Ananda.^ 

^ J, V. 227-40; cp. Jatakam&la zxiii. 


MahAbodhivaipsa. — A Pali translation of a Sinhalese original, giving 
the history of the arrival of the Bodhi-tree in Ceylon. It was written 
about the tenth century and is ascribed to Upatissa/ who wrote it at 
the request of Ddth&ndga. Saranaflkara Saflghar&Ja wrote a paraphase 
on it, the Madhurdrthaprahdiim^ 

1 Svd. V8. 1262. * For details see P.L.C. 166 ff. 


Hahflbyfiba Sutta. — Philosophers praise only themselves and theit 
views, and disparage others. Their disputations cannot lead to purity* 
The true brahmin is he who has overcome all disputes and is confident in 
his knowledge. He is indifferent to learning, for he is calm and peaceful/ 
The sutta was one of those preached on the occasion of the MallfiF 
samayi^* and is specially recommended for those inclined to confusion 
of mind {tnohacariidnaf^).^ 

» SN. vss. 896*914. * SNA. ii. 667. • HNidA. a82« 


llafaithnaiin*.--Bee BrahmalcflLa. 





XlltfangHginui.— A village given by Udajn I. for the celebratione in 
honour of the KhoIakkUyapimage of the Buddha.' 

^ Cv, xlix. 15. 

Mahimaflgala Thenio— A monk present at the foundation ceremony of 

the lbUl-Th&i>a.^ 

1 MT. 524. 

MaMmaftgala jfttaka (No. 453). — ^The Bodhisatta, called Rakkhitat was 
born in a wealthy brahmin family. He married, and then, having dis- 
tributed all his wealth, became an ascetic with five hundred followers. 
During the rains, his disciples went to Benares and dwelt in the king’s 
park, while Kakkhita stayed in the hermitage. At that time there 
was a great discussion going on among men as to what constituted 
auspiriousness, and Kakkhita ’s disciples, on being consulted, said that 
Kakkhita would solve the problem. They, therefore, went to Kakkhita’s 
hermitage and asked him the question, which he answered in a series 
of eight verses.* The disciples, having learnt the verses, returned to 
Benares, where they expounded them, thus setting all doubts at rest. 

The story was related in reference to the preaching of the Mahfimafigala 
Sutta. It happened that in Rftjagaha there was a large assembly at 
the Santhdgdra, and a man rose and went out, saying, “ This is a day of 
good omen.” Some one, hearing this, inquired the meaning of “ good 
omen.” One said, ” The sight of a lucky thing is a good omen.” But 
this was denied, and then began the discussion on omens, which, in the 
end, was carried to Sakkftf and referred by him to the Buddha.* 

The senior disciple of Kakkhita is identified with S&riputta.* 

^ The maiigalaa enumerated in these i ^ cp. MaAgala Sutta. 

verses differ from those given in the ’ J. iv. 72-9. 

MaAgala Sutta. ' 

miifaMftfl* Sutte.— See MaAgftls Sotta. 

— A monastery built by Va*kaiii.iitatiMa on 
the banks of the CkifanadL* 

* Ithv. XXXV. US. 

Mahinmil.— A tank constructed by BUtlkatissa, and given by him to 
the Saranitlna-vlliira.' It was restored by Malilwni.* 

* Mkv. xxxvi. 8. • nUL, xxxvit 47. 
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Mahl^na^yHlag^lna,— A village granted by AQabodbi BL to the 

Jetavana-vilifiia.^ 


* Cv. xUv. 121. 


]bAftina94aiMi.~-A palace in AnurSdhapiimy probably in the WUUr 
vibira, used by preachers. Haliyideva Thera preached there the 
Cha Chakha Sutta, when sixty monks became arahants/ 

1 MA. ii. 1024. 

Mah&matta. — Wife of King Vahkanisikattosa. She was the daughter 
of King Subha, and was given to a friend of his, a brickworker, Who 
adopted her as his daughter. She used to bring him food at midd|y. 
One day, seeing an ascetic in a A;adami^*thicket, she gave him the food. 
The brick’worker was glad, and asked her to give food regularly to the 
monk, who prophesied that she would be the queen, and asked her not to 
forget the kadamba-thidiet. She had auspicious signs on her body, 
on account of which she was chosen to be the wife of Vankanasika. She 
later remembered the thera's words and built a vihara on the site of 
the Xiodamba-thicket.^ 

1 Mhv. XXXV. 101 if. 


llIah&inaliyadeva.>->Sec Malayamahfideva. 

Mahtmalla. — Younger brother of Sena^ general of Sena V. He com- 
mitted an offence with his mother and the king had him killed.^ 

i Cv. liv. 60. 


UabAmallaka.’-A nunnery built by Hahinda IV. for the TheravUa- 
nuns.^ 


1 Cv. Uv. 47. 


MaMmahlnda.— See Bahinda. 

— A monastic building, probably in 
Hatthiselaimra, erected by Bhuvandoibihil, at the request of his brotheYf 
AuakkamabUiu 

1 Ixxxv. 63. 


HaUbnUri.— See lUirft. 

llaliiiaiMlevae — A general of Minmiaiapi (2) stationed at 

^ Cv. Ixxli 171. 
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MfebimilnAkyi Sntta. — On the five bonds that chain uninstrueted 
men to the lower life: delusion as to personality, doubt, attachment 
to rites, lusts of the flesh, and malevolence. The path to the destruction 
of these bonds is the cultivation of the jhanas} 

The Sutta is so called because it was preached in contradiction of 
a wrong answer given by Milufiky&putta to a question of the Buddha. 
The Buddha pointed out his error, and Ananda requested the Buddha to 
give the correct answer. 

This is one of the suttas which teach samathavipassdnd.^ 

J M. i. 432-7. 2 mA. ii. 672. 

HUiftmlttavindaka.— See the Catudvfira Jataka. 

Mahimucala. — A primaeval king, descendant of Mahasammata.^ 

1 Dpv. iii. 6; Mhv. ii. 3; Mtu. i. 348. 

Mahftmuoalamftlaka.~A locality in Mahfimeghavana, where stood the 
uposcUha-heAl for monks.^ It was outside the enclosure of the Bodhi- 
tree.* 

1 Mhv. XV. 36. 2 MT. 346. 

1. Hahftmup^.— See Hup^. 

2. Hah&mupfa. — A lay disciple of Hup^a, in Vinjhatavi. He was 
the friend and patron of Anuruddha and had two children, Mahasumana 
and Cullasumana. Anuruddha visited him because he wished to ordain 

CuUasumana 

1 DhA. iv. 128. 

MaUmunl.— A village in Ceylon, in the Dighavfiili district. Somalia, 
father of Somand, who was the wife of Lakuptftka Atimbaia, lived there.^ 

1 DhA. iv. 60. 

1. MaUmeghavana. — A park to the south of AnurUhapura. Between 
the park and the city lay Nandaoa or Jotivana. The park was laid out 
by Hu|aslva» and was so called because at the time the spot was chosen 
for a garden, a great cloud, gathering at an unusual time, poured forth 
rain.' Devftnamplyatissa gave the park to MaWnda for the use of the 
Order, * and within its boundaries there came into being later the MMlA- 
Vibaia and its surrounding buildings. The fifteenth chapter of the 
1 Mhv, 3d. 2 f. * Ibid^ xv. 8, 24; Dpv. zviii. 18; Sp. i. 81. 
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Mah^vaipsa’ gives a list of tlie chief spots associated with the leligion, 
which came into existence there. Chief among these are the sites of 
the Bodhi«tree, the thirty-two mdlakas, the OatllSsSU, the Mf-hl 
the Tb&pirfalUlf the LotaapisSdai and various parive^s connected with 
Mahinda : Suph&ta, Dlghacadkam a na, Phalagga, llierl^iaiaaim, Haroh 
gana and Dighasandasenapati. Later, the Abhayagtai^vUiim and the 
Jetavanftrftma were also erected there. The Mah&meghavana was 
visited by Ootama Buddha/ and also by the three Buddhas previous to 
him. In the time of Kakusandha it was known as Mahitittha^ in that of 
Kopagamana as Mahftnoma, and in that of Kassapa as Mah&s&gara/ 
The Mahameghavana was also called the TlssMina» i*«d on the day it 
was gifted to the Sahgha, Mahinda scattered flowers on eight spots 
contained in it, destined for future buildings, and the earth quaked ei|^t 
times.* This was on the day of Mahinda’s arrival in Anuradhapura. 
The first building to be erected in the Mahameghavana was the Kftla- 
pas&da-parivepa {q.v.) for the use of Mahinda. In order to hurry on the 
work, bricks used in the building were dried with torches.’ The boundary 
of the Mahameghavana probably coincided with the stmd of the Mahfivi- 
hara, but it was later altered by Kanit|hatissa, when he built the 
Dakkhipa-vih&ra/ 

» Mhv. XV. 27 flf. ® Ibid,, 174. 

* Ibid., i. 80; Dpv. ii. 61, 64, ’ Ibid,, 203. 

* Mhv. XV. 68, 92, 126. • Ibid., xxxvi. 12. 

2. Hah&meghavana. — A park laid out by Parakammab&hu 1/ 

1 Cv. Ixxix. 7, 41. 

Mahfimetta. — A Bodhi-tree, planted in the Mabftvlhflra by Jeflhatissa 

in/ 

1 Cv. xliv. 96. 

MoggaU&oa Thera. — The second of the Chief Disciples of the 
Buddha. He was born in Kolltag&ma near R&Jagaha, on the same day 
as S&riputta (they were both older than the Buddha), and was called 
KoUta after his village. His mother was a brahminee called Moggall 
(MoggalUnl)! and his father was the chief householder of the village. 
Moggallana’s and Sariputta’s families had maintained an unbroken 
friendship for seven generations, and so the children were friends from 
their childhood. Sariputta had five hundred golden palanquins and 
^oggallana five hundred carriages drawn by thoroughbreds. One day 
the tl!lFo friends went together to see a mime play {gir€tgg<Main(tjjd), and 
there, realizing the impermanence of things, decided to renounce the 
world. They first lived as disciples of Safijaya (q-v,)f and then wandered 



over Jamlmdlpfti discussing with all learned men, but finding no 
satisfaction. Then they separated, after agreeing that whoever first 
succeeded in finding what they sought should inform the other. 

After some time, Sariputta, wandering about in Rajagaha, met 
Assaflf was converted by him to the faith of the Buddha, and became a 
sotdpanm. He found Moggallana and repeated the stanza he had 
heard from Assaji {ye dhammd hetuppabhavd, etc.), and Moggallana also 
became a sotapanna. The two then resolved to visit the Buddha at 
Veluvana, after an unsuccessful attempt to persuade Banjaya to ac- 
company them. Sanjaya’s disciples, however, five hundred in number, 
agreed to go, and they all arrived at Yeluvana. The Buddha preached 
to them, and ordained them by the “ ehi-hhiklchu-pahhajjd.^^ All became 
arahants except Sariputta and Moggallana. Moggallana went to the 
hamlet of Kallavfila^ in Magadha, and there, on the seventh day after 
his ordination, drowsiness overcame him as he sat meditating. The 
Buddha knew this, and appearing before him, exhorted him to be zealous. 
That very day he attained arahantship. 

On the day that Sariputta and Moggallana were ordained, the Buddha 
announced in the assembly of monks that he had assigned to them the 
place of Chief Disciples and then recited the Pfitimokkha. The monks 
were offended that newcomers should be shown such great honour. But 
the Buddha told them how these two had for a whole asankheyya and 
one hundred thousand years strenuously exerted themselves to win this 
great eminence under him. They had made the first resolve in the time 
of AnomadassI Buddha. Moggallana had been a householder, named 
Slrivaf^ba, and Sariputta a householder, called Sarada. Sarada gave 
away his immense wealth and became an ascetic. The Buddha visited 
him in his hermitage, whore Sarada and his seventy-four thousand pupils 
showed him great honour. Anomadassl’s chief disciple, Nisabha, gave 
thanks, and Sarada made a vow that he would become the chief disciple 
of some future Buddha. Anomadassi saw that his wish would be 
fulfilled and told him so. 

After the Buddha’s departure, Sarada went to Siriva^^ha, ar^d, 
announcing the Buddha’s prophecy, advised Sirivaijbjiha to wish for 
the place of second disciple. Acting on this advice, Siriva^dha made 
elaborate preparations and entertained the Buddha and his monks for 
seven days. At the end of that time, he aimounced his wish to the 
Buddha, who declared that it would be fulfilled. From that time, the 
two friends, in that and subsequent births, engaged in good deeds.^ 

1 For details see Paaals Sotto (A. iv. I > A\. i. 84 ff.; Ap. ii. 31 ff.; 1%A. 

85 f.) where the village is called Kalla- | 73 f.; SNA. i 320 ff.; the stoiy of the 
vilaniltita. I preesnt is gtVoa in Mti at Vhi. iv 88 C 
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SiLripatta and Moggallana are declared to be the ideal disciples, idiose 
example others should try to follow.’ In the SaeeaviMliA|t Satti* the 
Buddha thus distinguishes these “twin brethren” from the others: 

Sariputta is as she who brings forth and Moggallana is as the nurse of 
what is brought forth; Sariputta trains in the fruits of oOnireisioa, 
Moggallana trains in the highest good. Sariputta is able to teach and 
make plain the four Noble Truths; Moggallana, on the other hand, 
teaches by his iddhipatthdriya,*'^ Moggallana s pre-eminence lay in his 
possession of iddAi-power.’ He could create a living shape innumerable 
times and could transfer himself into any shape at will.’ Several 
instances are given of this special display of iddhi. Onrv, at the Buddha's 
request, with his great toe he shook the Mig&nunitap&sldaf and made 
it rattle in order to terrify some monks who sat in the ground floor of 
the building, talking loosely and frivolously, regardless oven of the fact 
that the Buddha was in the upper storey.* 

On another occasion, when Moggallana visited Sakka to find out if 
he had profited by the Buddha’s teaching, he found him far too proud 
and obsessed by the thought of his own splendour. He thereupon 
shook Sakka ’s palace, Vejayanta, till Sakka ’s hair stood on end with 
fright and his pride was humbled.* Again, Moggallana is mentioned as 
visiting the Brahma- world in order to help the Buddha in quelling the 
arrogance of Baka-Brahmft. He himself questioned Baka in solemn 
conclave in the SudhammA-Hall in the Brahma-world and made him 
confess his conviction that his earlier views were erroneous.^® In the 
HiratftJJanlyft Sutta^^ we are told how H&ra worried Moggallana by 
entering into his belly, but Moggallana ordered him out and told him 
how he himself had once been a Mara named DftsI whose sister KftU 
was the mother of the present Mara. DQsI incited the householders 
against Buddba and was, as a result, born in purgatory. 


* B,g., S. iL 235; A. i. 88. ^ M. iii. 248. 

» BuA. 81. • A. i. 23. 

^ Thag. VB. 1183; he is recorded as 
saying that he could crush Slnsru like 
a kidney bean (DhA. iii. 212), and, rolling 
the earth like a mat between his fingers, 
could make it rotate like a potter’s 
wheel, or could place the earth on Sineru 
like an umbrella on its stand. When the 
Buddha and his monks failed to get alms 
m VMlJi, Mogg»lUii» offiMred to turn 

the oMth npode dowiit 10 tlikt the MMDce 

of the eaith, which ley on the under 
aui&oe, mif^t aervt e« food. He elio 
<rffe(ed to open e way from Haltnipu- 


, ehnenJe to Uttuakuru, that the monk* 
might easily go there for alme; but tills 
offer was refused by the Buddha (Vin. 
iii. 7j 8p. i. 182 f.; PhA. U. 163). 

• See PMkda k a mp Mit Sntte (S. v. 
269 ff.; also the OftklBia Salbl. SNA. 
i. 336 f.). 

• See ClllataslilMAkliaya |«tta (M. 1. 
261 ff.). 

IS Thag. vs. 1198 ; XhaffA. U. 186 : 
8. i. 144 f.; other visit# of his to the 
Brahma-world ace tito recorded edwn 
he held otmverae with TlM BiataBk (A. 
ill 331 ff.; iv. 76 ff.; cp. Mtu. L 64 ff.) 
« U. 1. 332 ff. 
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But, according to the Commentaries,^* Moggallana’s greatest 
exhibition of tddAt^power was the subjugation of the Naga Nandopa- 
nailda* No other monk could have survived the ordeal because no other 
was able to enter so rapidly into the fourth jAdna; which was the reason 
why the Buddha would give permission to no other monk but Moggallana 
to quell the Naga’s pride. Similar, in many ways, was his subjection 
of the N&ga who lived near the hermitage of Aggldatta^* Moggal- 

lana could see, without entering into any special state of mind, petas and 
other spirits invisible to the ordinary mortal eye.^^ He would visit 
various worlds and bring back to the Buddha reports of their in- 
habitants,^* which the Buddha used in illustration of his sermons. The 

0 

Vlmftnavatthu'* contains a collection of stories of such visits, and we are 
told^'' that Moggallana’s visits to the deva-worlds — e.g., that to Tavatiipsa 
— were very welcome to the devas. 

Though Moggallana’s pre-eminence was in iddhi-^owei, yet in wisdom, 
too, he was second only to Sariputta. These two could answer questions 
within the range of no other disciple of the Buddha.^* The Buddha 
paid a compliment to Moggallana s powers of preaching, when, having 
preached himself to the S&kyans in their new Mote Hall at Kapilavatthu, 
he asked Moggallana, after their departure, to talk to the monks, as he 
himself was weary. And Moggallana spoke to them of lusts and of the 
means of getting rid of them. At the end of the sermon the Buddha 
praised him warmly.^* Mention is made elsewhere*® of eloquent sermons 
preached by him on the jhdms, on qualities which lead to true emancipa- 
tion,** and of visits paid to him by Sakka in company with numerous 
other gods in order to hear him preach. Other devas also went to hear 
him— e.p., Gandana, Suy&ma, Santusita, Simimitta and Vasavattt.** He 
was also consulted by those, such as Vaoohagotta,** and Vappa^** eager 
to learn from him the teachings of the Buddha. When the Buddha 
went to preach the Abhidhamma in Tavatiipsa, it was to Moggallana 
that he entrusted the task of preaching to the people who were waiting 
for his return. Moggallana, therefore, provided for these people 
spiritually, while Anithapipflka looked after their bodily needs.** When 
the time drew near for the Buddha’s return, Moggallana, at the request 
of the people, went to Tavatiipsa, diving into the earth and climbing 

E,g., fliagA. U. 188 ff. See also DhA. ui. 291 (re Mandlya) 

» DhA iii 242. and iii. 314. 

See, e.^., DhA. a 04; iii. 60, 410 f., S. v. 866 f. » DhA. iii. 227. 

479; S. ii. 264 ff.; where he saw petas S. iv. 183 fif. ^ IM,, 262-9* 

while in the company of Lakkhapa; cp. A. v. 156 ff. ** S. iv. 269-80. 

Avadlni^ i. 246 ff. x £.^., S. iv. 891 ff. 

See also Mtu. i. 4 ff. regarding his ^ A. ii. 196 ff. 
visit to the Nirayas. » DhA. ill. 219. 
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Sineru, in full view of them all, in order to find out what the Buddha 
intended doing, so that the people might be kept informed.” No task, 
which he might be told by the Buddha to perform, seemed to Hoggallina 
too insignificant. Thus we find him employed by the Buddha as 
messenger to the arahant Uggasena, telling him that Buddha wished 
to see him.*^ He was also sent to Sakklmra, to llacdhirtyi^ad|ya» to 
check his miserliness and bring him to Jetavana”; and to SDavi^ whom 
Aj&tasattu was plotting to kill.” When VtaaUll was building the 
Migaramatupasada and the Buddha was away on one of his journeys, 
Moggallana, because of his idd/t^-power, and five hundred monks were 
left to supervise the work, which was carried through w^ihout difficulty/® 
The Buddha placed great faith in his two chief disciples and looked 
to them to keep the Order pure.^^ Their fame had reached even to die 
Brahma-world, for we find Tudtt-Brahnii singing their praises, much to 
the annoyance of the KokftUka monk.®* When Devadatta created a 
schism among the monks and took five hundred of them to Gayisltoi 
the Buddha sent Sariputta and Moggall&na to bring them back. They 
were successful in this mission.®® Kakudha Koliyaputta, once servant 
of Moggallana and later born in a huge fmnomayakdyat had warned 
Moggallana of Devadatta’s intrigues against the Buddha, but the Buddha 
ignored this information carried to him by Moggallana.®® When 
Rfthulai the Buddha’s son, was ordained, Sariputta was his preceptor 
and Moggallana his teacher.” Moggallana seems to have carried out 
diligently the charge laid on him by the Buddha of looking after the 
monks’ welfare. Among the verses, attributed to him in the Theragathi, 
are several containing exhortations to his colleagues®®; some of the 
colleagues are mentioned by name — e.g., Tlssa^ Va ddlmmfa a and 
PotfhUa” Elsewhere®® mention is made of his living at K d l a s lld, with 
a comj^ny of five hundred monks, watching over them and discovering 


*• Jbid„ 224; J. iv. 266; cp, Dvy. 376. 
JM., iv. 62. 

“ Ibid., i. 369 f.; J. i. 347. 

" ThagA. i. 636. 

^ BhA. L 414 f. 

There is one instanoo recorded of 
MoggalliaSi seizing a wicked monk, 
thynairiTi g outside and bolting the door 
(A. iv. 204 ff.). Once, when a monk 
charged Sftc^tta with having offended 
him as he was about to start on a journey, 
went ficom 

lodghig to to summon the monks 

ikat might hear SMpntte vindka^ 

himself (Vin. IL 230; A. iv* 374^ 

XL 


** Kokftlika had a great hatred of them 
— e.^., A. v. 170 ff.; SN., p. 231 ff.; SNA. 
u. 473 ff. 

** DbA. i. 143 ff.; see also DhA. IL 
109 f., where they were sent to admonish 
the Assajipunabbasukft. 

Vin. ii. 1S6; A. iii- 122 ff. 

^ J. i. 161; see SNA. i. 3a4f4Nhhe«e the 
account is slightly different. There 
Moggall&na is spoken of as Rihtiia'e 
kammavSeSoatiya. 

M Thsg. vas. 1146-0, 1165 £ 

» Ibid., im, 116A 1174 £ 

M S.L194£ 


85 
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that all were arahants. VaAgisa witnessed this and praised Moggall&na 
in verse before the Buddha. 

The love existing between Moggallana and Sariputta was mutual, as 
was the admiration. Sariputta’s verses in praise of Moggallana** are 
even more eloquent than those of Moggallana in praise of Sariputta.** 
Their strongest bond was the love of each for the Buddha; when away 
from him, they would relate to each other how they had been conversing 
with him by means of the divine ear and the divine eye.*^ In the Kah&gO- 
slAga Sutta** wc find them staying in the GosiAgasftlavana in the company 
of ]IIah& Kassapa, Ananda, Revata and Anuruddha, engaged in friendly 
discussion, referring their conclusions to the Buddha for his opinion. 
Sariputta, Moggallana, and Anuruddha are again mentioned** as staying 
in the Ketakivana in Sfiketa. Among discussions between Anuruddha 
and Moggallana is recorded one in which Anuruddha speaks of the value 
of cultivating the four satipatthdnas,*^ It seems to have been usual for 
Sfiriputta and Moggallana, in their journeys, to travel together at the 
head of the monks, and lay disciples, who gave alms to the monks, were 
anxious to include them in their invitations.** 

Moggallana died before the Buddha, Sariputta dying before either. 
The Theragatha contains several verses attributed to Moggallana re- 
garding Sariputta s death.** Sariputta died on the full-moon day of 
Kattika and Moggallana two weeks later, on the new-moon day.*’ 
According to the Commentaries** his death resulted from a plot of the 
Nlgap^has, Moggallana used to visit various worlds and return with 
his report that he had discovered that those who followed the Buddha’s 
teaching reached happy worlds^ while the followers of the heretics 
were reborn in woeful conditions. These statements diminished the 
numbet of the heretics and they bribed brigands to kill Moggallana. 


Thag. VBS, 1178-81. 

« /6id., 1176 f. 

E.g.f S. ii. 275 if.; Moggall»na else- 
where alao (S. ii. 273 f.) tells the monks 
of a conversation he held with the Buddha 
by means of these divine powers. For 
another discussion between Sariputta and 
Moggall&na, see A. ii. 154 f. 

« M. 

** 8.T. mf.,m 
M Ibid., me. 

«> V^uka^fakl DakkhlmM (A. 

iii. 836; iv. 63); and GIttagaliapati in 
MioehlkiMpfa (BhA. ii. t4 f.). 

Vi. 1156-61. 

8A. iii. 161. 


J. V. 125 ff.; the account m DhA. 
iii. 65 ff, differs in several details. The 
thieves tried for two months before 
succeeding in their plot and, in the story 
of the past, when the blind parents were 
being beaten, they cried out to the bu()- 
posed thieves to spare their son. Moggal- 
l&na, very touched by this, did not kfil 
them. Before passing into ifibb&na, be 
preached to the Buddha, at his leqaest,. 
and performed many miracles, returning 
to KalasUg to die. According to Mie 
J&taka account his cremation Was 
performed with much honour, and ^ 
Buddha had the relioB ooUeoted and & 
th&pa eceetod in Vihivai». 
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They surroimded the Elder’s cell in KftlasilS, but he, aware of their in- 
tentions, escaped through the keyhole. On six successive days this 
happened; on the seventh, they caught him and beat him, crushing 
his bones and leaving him for dead. Having recovered consciousness, 
with a great efiort of will, he dragged himself to the Buddha in order to 
take his leave, and there he died, to the sorrow of the deva-worlds. This 
sad death is said to have been the result of a sin committed by him in a 
previous birth. Acting on the instigation of his wife, he had takeu his 
blind parents into a forest, where, pretending that they were attacked 
by thieves, he had beaten them to death. For this deed he sulfered 
in hell for innumerable years, and in his last birth lost bis life by violence. 

Moggallana s body was of the colour of the blue lotus or the rain 
cloud.^® There exists in Ceylon an oral tradition that this colour' is 
due to his having suffered in hell in the recent past ! 

Moggall^a is connected with characters in several Jatakas: thus, he 
was Kisavaccha in the Indriya Jataka (J. iii. 469), Sakka in the Illlsa 
(i. 354), one of the devas in the Kakk&ru (iii. 90), the tortoise in the 
KuruAgamiga (ii. 155), Candasena in the KhaAd^h&la (vi. 157), the 
senapati in the Cullasutasoma (v. 192), the youngest bird in the JavaiUk 
haipsa (iv. 218), the elephant in the Tittira (i. 220), the tiger in the Tittba 
(iii. 543), Ayura in the Dasan^aka (iii. 341), the jackal in the Paftedpo-* 
satha (iv. 332), Suriya in the Bil&rikosiya (iv. 69), one of the brothers in 
the Bhisa (iv. 314), Subhaga in the Bbfiridatta (vi. 219), the old tortoise 
in the Mahdukkusa (iv. 297), Migajina in the Mah&Janaka (vi. 68), 
Bijaka in the Mah&ndradakassapa (vi. 255), the king’s charioteer in the 
R&Jovdda (ii. 5), the tiger in the Vawftroha (iii. 193), the Garuja-king in 
the Vidhurapapdi^ VyA88ba (ii. 358), the rat 

in the SaccaAkara (i. 32), Bhadrakdiain the Sambhava (v. 67), Kisavaccha 
in the SarabhaAga (v. 151), the jackal in the Sasa (iii- 56), Canda in the 
Sudh&bho)ana (v. 412), and Gopala in the Hatthip&la (iv. 491). 

Bn, i. 58. 

Vflgpi — The fifth section of the Sattaka Nipata of the 

AAgiittara Nikftya.^ , . . 

* 1 A. iv. 39-67. 

iiiikhayanin.ki^ Vagga. — The fourth section of the MaJJhinia Nikayi» 
containing suttas 21-30. 

*^^*!l iyinffa Them.— Of Thaton, author of the Kaeciyaiiabh^ and the 
Kacedymaiiia. He probably belonged to the fourteenth oeAtury/ 

^ Bode, Bvd. 1260. 
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1. IbUnkkhlta llien.— He went after the Third Council to the 
TMia oountryi and there preached the KMaktoma Sutta. One hundred 
and seventy thousand people adopted the Buddha’s faith and ten 
thousand entered the Order/ 

1 Mhv. xii. 6, 39; Dpv. viii. 9; 6p. i. 64, 67. 

2. Hah&rakkhltSe—An ascetic in Hlmavd. See the Somanassa Jfttaka. 

He is identified with Siriputta/ 

1 J. iv. 454. 

3. Hah&ndddilta Thera.— Incumbent of Uparimap^alaka.^ See Mah&« 
SaAgharakkhita (3). 

1 J. vi. 30. 

4. Mah&rakkhita Thera. — Wlieu told by his patron that the latter 
had given a robe to a certain monk, he praised him; when the man offered 
to give him one, he praised that likewise.^ 

1 MA. li. 666. 

1. Mahfiraltha. — A country where Mahadhammarakkhlta went after 
the Third Council.^ It is generally identified with the country of the 
Marathi at the source of the Godavari. 

^ Mhv. xii. 6, 37; Dpv. viu. 8; tip. i. 64, 67. 

2. HabfiimttiUi* — A district in Ceylon, near KilavApi, to the east. It 
held the village of PlUavanU/ 

I Cv. Uxii. HI, 163, 160, 199; also Cv. Trs. i. 333, n. 3. 

1. MaUntha.— A king of thirty-one kappas ago; a former birth of 
Dhammaiava (Nigapurohlya) Thera.* 

* ThagA. i. 216; Ap. i. 179. 

2. Mah&ratha. — ^A devapntta in Tivatlipsa. As a result of his good 
deeds, he excelled in majesty Sakka himself.* 

> mA. i 426; UdA. i. 169. 

Mahtratha Vagga.->The fifth section of the IHininavatthli. 
ttdtfnl]ia*vliBiDawttha.— The Bt<ny of the devaputta Gopila.* 

» Vt. t. Mi VvA. 270 B. 
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MaUMlftl^baia, — A monastery enlarged by PotfhaknttlUl.^ 

^ Cv. xlvi. 21. 

Mahftrftjqiabba. — section of the Vessantara JUaka*^ 

^ J. Vi. 682. 

MaUrft]ftno.— See Catt&ro Mahftrilino. 

Mahar&ma. — A king of sixty-three kappas ago, a previous birth of 

TUava9}ad&yaka Thera/ 

1 Ap. i. 211. 

MahSrftmettL — ^A tank constructed by Vasabha.^ 

1 Mhv. xxxv. 94. 

HaUUhulovSda Stttta.~The Buddha and Rfthula are on their way 
to the village for alms, and the Buddha tells Rahula that all rupa should 
be regarded as amUd, and not only mpa, but also the other khandhag. 
Rahula stops and sits under a tree meditating. Saiiputta approaches 
and suggests that he should develop dmpdmsati. Later in the evening 
Rahula asks the Buddha how he can do this. The Buddha describes 
how it is done by regarding all the elements — earth, water, fire, air and 
space, both personal and external — ^with disgust and loathing of heart. 
One should not allow sensory impressions to lay hold of one’s heart, 
just as the earth remains impassive whatever may be thrown upon it. 
It is so with the other elements. One should grow in lovingkindness, 
compassion, in gladness over the welfare of others, in equanimity, 
contemplation of the body’s corruption, perception of the fleeting nature 
of things, and in the mindfulness which conies from ordered breathing.^ 

^ M. i. 420-6; it is perhaps a part of this sutta which is quoted at Mil. 385, 888; see 
Mil. Tra, ii. 312, n. 1. 


1. Mallfinioi. — A primeeval king, descendant of Ma h to m iMta,* 

^ Opv. iii. 7. 

2. WkMrnrf .—A king of thirty-eight kappas ago, a previous birth of 

Sneliitttellien.^ 

> Ap. i. 133. 

Sstte.— In him who contemplates enjoyment in things 
which make for grasping (upadana), craving grows with its cOnsoqncnt 
round of suffering, lUcc juice which travels upwards from the roots of 
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a tree. If he contemplates the misery of snch things, craving ceases, 
like the growth of a tree which is cut in pieces and burnt to ashes.’ 

» S. ii. 87 f. 


MahArukkhatlttha — A ford in the Mah&vfiluk8gftAg&.’ 

> Cv. Ixxil. 11; Cv. Tis. 1 . 320, n. 1. 


MaMruhi. — A nun, skilled in the SaddhamnMmmsa\ she came from 
India to Ceylon.’ 


1 Dpv. xviii. 31. 


Hah&re^u. — Eighty-seven kappas ago there were seven kings of this 

name, previous births of Godhika (Bhikkhadayaka) Thera.’ 

^ ThagA. 1 . 124; Ap. i. 140. 

KahSroruva.— One of the Nlrayas.’ 

^ S. 1 . 92; DhA. iv. 79. 


MaUroha^agutta Thera.— -Of Therambatthala. When he was ill, 
thirty thousand monks of great power came to minister to him. The 
king of the Nagas was also present, and as he offered rice-gruel to the 
Elder, the king of the Supa^^as dashed across the sky to seize him. But 
Buddharakkhlta created a mountain, into which he made the Elder and 
the Naga enter.^ 

1 Vsm. 155, 375; DhSA. 187. 


Util&rohita, — A king of four kappas ago; a previous birth of Dverata** 
niya Thera.^ 


1 Ap. i. 214. 


MaMUatft-pasMhana (^plJandhana). — A very costly ornament of gold. 
In the time of the Buddha it was possessed only by three peri^ons: 
Bandhula’s wife, Malilkft, Vlsikhi and Devaddniyaeoia.^ Visalcha once 
left it behind in the monastery, where she had gone to hear the Buddha 
preach, and when she sent her slave-girl for it Ananda had already put 
it away. She, thereupon, refused to take it back and had it sold. It 
was worth nine crores, the workmanship being worth one hundred 
thousand. No one was found able to buy it, so Visakha herself paid 
the price for it, and, with the proceeds, erected the HigtianiUapisUa** 
MaMkd, after the death of hCr husband, refused to wear her jewels, and, 

^ BA. ii. GM; at DhA. i. 412 the daughter of the treamiei of Benaiei ir 
MbMttttodferBevtdtaiya. ■OhA.i.Allft 
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when the Buddha’s body was being taken for cremation, she washed her 
ornament in scented water and placed it on the Buddha’s bier with the 
following resolve : “ May I, in future births, have a body that dial! need 
no ornaments, but which shall appear as though it always bore tteni.”* 

The making of Visakha’s ornament took four months, with five 
hundred goldsmiths working day and nigl^t. In its construction were 
used four pint-pots (mli) of diamonds, eleven of pearls, twenty-two of 
coral, thirty-three of rubies, one thousand nikkhas of ruddy gold, and 
sufficient silver. The threadwork was entirely of silver, the parure was 
fastened to the head and extended to the feet. In various places, seals 
of gold and dies of silver were attached to hold it ik position. In the 
fabric itself was a peacock with five hundred feathers of gold in either 
wing, a coral beak, jewels for the eyes, the neck-feathers and the tail. 
As the wearer walked the feathers moved, producing the sound of music.* 
Only a woman possessed of the strength of five elephants could wear 
it.* 

« DA. ii. 597. ^ DhA. i. 39H ff. « MA, i. 471. 

Mahilabujagaccha.— A forest cleared by Devappatir&Ja. He built a 
village there, and planted a large grove of jak-trees near by.^ This 
village was among those given to Devappatiraja by ParakkamabUitt ILi 
to be held in perpetuity.* 

^ Cv. Ixxxvi. 49. ® Ibid,, 53. 

MahaianakittI, — A usurper (1041-44 a.c.). He murdered Kittle the 
successor of Vlkkamab&hu I., and ruled in Rohapay but was defeated in 
the third year of his reign by the ColaSi and, with his own hand, cut his 
throat.' 

1 Cv. Ivi. 7. 

1. MUlUI.-— A Llocliavl chief, mentioned as having visited the Buddha 
at the KfitSgfirasUa to ask if he had seen Sakka' and also to beg informa- 
tion as to the teachings of Pflrana Kassapa.* (See MaUll Sutta.) MahAli 
was educated at TakkasiU. After his return to VesUl, he devoted him- 
self to the education of the young Licchavi men, but, through over- 
exertion, lost his sight. He continued to instruct them, however, and 
was given a house by the gate which led from Skvatthl into VesSli. The 
revenue from this gate, worth one hundred thousand, was given to him.* 
When came to Vesali, to satisfy the pregnancy-longings of 

^ S. I 290; DhA. (i. 269 ff.) adds that from Mah&li having heard the Sakka- 
the Buddha here related to him the story paliha Stttta. 
of lia^ia. This oonversation resulted * 8. iii 68. 


* DhA. 1. 998. 
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his wife llalUk&, Mahfili, hearing the rumble of his x^riot, instantly 
recognised it. He warned the Liochavis not to interfere with Bandhula, 
and, finding that they insisted on pursuing him, urged them to turn 
back when they saw Bandhula’s chariot sink up to the nave, or at least 
when they heard a sound like the crash of a thunderbolt, or when they 
saw a hole in the yokes of the chariot. But they paid no heed to his 
warnings and were killed.^ 

When the Licchavis decided to invite the Buddha to Vesali, to rid 
the city of its plagues, Mahali it was who went with the son of the puro* 
hita to Ve}uvana to intercede with Bimbisftra^ that he might persuade the 
Buddha to come. Mahali was a favourite of Bimbisara and a member 
of his retinue. He had attained sotdpatti at the same time as the king.^ 

This Mahali is perhaps identical with the Mahali mentioned in the 
Apadana^ as the father of Slvall. His wife was Suppavfisa. 

« DhA. i. 350 f.; J. iv. 148 f. » DhA. iii. 438. « Ap. ii. 494 (vs. 28). 

2. MahiU.— See Opaddhs. 

3. Mah&li. — A Sfikjran prince, one of seven grandsons of Amitodana. 
They vrere brothers of Bhaddakaceftni. wife of Pa^duvfisadeva, and came 
to Ceylon, where they settled.* 

^ Dpv. X. 6. See Mhv. ix. 6, 9. 

1. Mah&li Sutta. — The Licchavi 0||haddha (Mah&li) visits the Buddha 
at the Ku|&g&ras&l& and reports to him a conversation he had had with 
Sunakkhatta, who claimed to be able to see heavenly forms but not to 
hear heavenly sounds. Mahali inquires how such a faculty can be 
acquired, and the Buddha tells him, but explains that it is not for the 
sake of acquiring these powers that people join the Order. Asking what 
then is their object, he gradually leads the conversation on to the question 
of arahantship, along the Eightfold Path. The Buddha then raises a 
quite different question, as to whether the soul and the body sCre 
identical. The discourse on this again leads to the question of arahant- 
ship (cj>. J&Uya Satta)i but it is significant that the Buddha leaves this 
last question unanswered.' 

Buddhaghosa explains^ that the Buddha raised the point of body and 
soul, because he knew that Mahali harboured the heretical belief that a 
soul exists and that it has form. 

1 D. i. 150-8. » DA. i. 3l«. 

2. M a h&U Sutta. — The Licchavi Midl&U visits the Buddha at the 
K<lt&S&>BS&l& and questions him regarding the doctrine of P(bl9S 
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Kumpa that there is no cause or condition for the impurity of beings. 
The Buddha contradicts this view, and explains that it is because beings 
take delight in the body, etc., that they become impure. When they 
feel revulsion towards the body, etc., they become pure.* 

1 8. iii. 68 f. 


3. Hallftli Sutta.— The Buddha, in answer to a question of HaUH, 
says that greed, ill-will, dulness cause the continuance of evil action, and 
right reflection and a well-poised mind cause the continuance of good. 
The existence of these two different sets of qualities cause the good and 
evil in the world.^ 

1 A. V. 86 f. 


HahUokha.-— A parivma in the Abhayagiri-vili&ra ; it was built by 


Mahindan.^ 


1 Cv, xlviii. 136. 


MahUekhapabbata.— A parive^ in the MaUvlli&ra ; it was founded by 
the Mah&lekha Sena, in the time of Kassapa IV.^ 

1 Cv. Hi. 33. 

HahUohita. — The Bodhisatta born as a bull; sec* the Mupika and 
S&liika Jitakas. 


Blahftvaipsa.— The great Chronicle of Ceylon. The first part of the 
work — t.e., to the time of King Hah&sena— is attributed to MahSntoa 
Thera,^ The continuation of the Chronicle is called the Ofllavaqisa* 
The first portion of the Culavaipsa — i.c., from Mahasena to the reign 
of Parakkamab&hu II. — is traditionally ascribed to a thera named Dhaou 
m^rj^kkhttag* The neict section — to the time of Kittlsirl-Rijasnia — 
was written by Tibbatuvave Thera, Mahanayaka of PuppUUma, at the 
invitation of the king, who obtained for him copies of the Chronicle from 
Siam.* From there it was continued till the time of the British occupa- 
tion (1815 A.o.) by Hikkaduve Sumangala Thera.* 

There is a Commentary on the Mahavaipsa called the Vui|IMttllippUr 
kfalnl (;.o.). 

^ MT. 687. I * Cv* xcix. 78 f.; Cv. Tra, ii. 263, n. 1. 

* Cv. Tre. u. 155, n. 3. ! * P.L.C. 310. 

ThuRL — Of Ceylon. Mentioned among the last 
of the aiahants. He was among those who took part in various '‘as- 
8embli«B ’*-^6 Mflsaptkkha. AyoglMn and HMilipils.* 

1 J. vt 30. 



1. MUtftvagga. — A section of the Vinaya Fi^ka, divided into chapters 
called Khmdhakas. The introductory chapters give an account of the 
incidents immediately following the Buddha s Enlightenment) leading 
up to the foundation of the Order of the Sahgha. It then gives various 
rules for members of the SaAgha, together with the circumstances which 
led to the formulation of each rule. 

2. Hah&vagga. — The second section of the Dlgha Nik&ya, containing 
suttas XIV.-XXIII. 

3. Hahivagga. — The third section of the Sutta Nlpftta, containing 
twelve suttas. 

4. Mah&vagga.— The first section of the Patisambhid&magga. 

5. Hah&vagga.— The fifth section of the Saniyutta Nikaya. 

6. Mahftvagga. — The seventh section of the Tika Nipata, the twentieth 
of the Catukka, the sixth of the Chakka, the seventh of the Sattaka, the 
second of the Atthaka, and the third of the Dasaka Nipata of the Ahgutr 

tara Nlk&ya. 

Mahivaochagotta Sutta. — The Paribbajaka Vacchagotta visits the 
Buddha at V6)avana and asks him to expound right and wrong. The 
Buddha does so, and adds that those who follow his teaching are sure 
of deliverance and of birth in happy worlds and are destined for Nibb&na. 
Vacchagotta is very pleased and seeks admission to the Order, but the 
Buddha says that he must first pass four months as a probationer. At 
the end of that time he enters the Order, and the Buddha further 
expounds the Doctrine to him. Shortly after he becomes an arahant.' 

1 Jl. i. 489-97. 

Hak&vaJIrabuddhL — A monk of Ceylon, author of Vlnayagaqitlii 
(ViDayagandhi) or Va)lrabttddhitlk& on the Vinaya Commentaries.^ 
He was a contemporary of King Dhammaeetf of Burma, and presented 
him with a copy of his work.* 

^ Gv. 60^ 66. * Bode, op. dt.y 39 f. 

HkUlvatthalagillia. — A village on the southern sea coast of Ceylon, 
where TBAkunalte lived.* 

> Cv. Izxxvjji. 22; Cv. Tr». U. 184, n. 2. 
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1. Mahftvua.— A wood near VesMI. It was partly natural, partly 
man-made, and extended up to the HlmUaya.^ See 8,i>. KiltigItiSllL 

' MA. i. 298; DA. i. 309. 

2. Habivana, — The wood near KapUavatthu. It was virgin forest, 
and reached from the edge of Kapilavatthn to the Hlmilaya on one side 
and to the sea on the other. ^ In this wood was preached the MUl§- 
samaya Sutta (for etails see s.v. MaUsamaya) and also the Madliupip* 
dika Sutta (q.v.). 

1 MA. i. 298, 4i9. 

3. Hahavana. — A forest on the outskirts of Umvelakappa, where the 
Buddha retired for his noonday rest after his meal at Uruvehdci^pa. 
It was in that grove that Ananda took Tapussa to see him.^ 

1 A. iv. 437 f. 

4. Mah&vana, — A forest on the banks of the Neraftlard.^ 

1 DhA. i. 86; DhSA. 34, etc.; J. i. 77. 

M^vanipa Thera.— He ordained Nigrodh»4&iiianera^ and also 
Tissa and Sumltta, the two sons of the kinnari KuntL* 

1 Sp. i. 46; Mhv. v. 45. * Ibid., 214. 

llah&valllgotta-vihara. — A monastery built by Vasabha and given to 
the incumbent of the Valliyera-vlh&ra.^ 

1 Mhv. XXXV. 82. 

Mahivicakila. — A man who lived on the banks of the MahivUuka- 
Sahgft. For thirty years he meditated on the thirty-two impurities of 
the body in the hope of becoming a sotdpanna,. But at the end of that 
period he gave up his meditations, renouncing the Buddha s Doctrine 
as futile. After death he was born as a crocodile in the river, and one 
day sixty carts laden with stone pillars started crossing the river at 
Kacehakatittha. The crocodile ate bulls, carts, and pillars.* 

1 AA. i. 367. 

MUlivftpila J&taka (No. 493).— A company of merchants once went 
astray in the forest without food or water, and, seeing a huge banyan- 
tree with moist branches, they cut of! a branch and water poured out, 
from another branch came food, from another a company of girls, and 
from the fourth various precious things. Overcome by greed, they 



wished to out the tree from its roots in order to get more. Their leader, 
the Bodhisatta, tried to prevent this, but they refused to listen. Then 
the Naga-king, who lived in the tree, ordered his followers to slay all the 
merchants except the leader. Him the Nagas escorted to his home with 
all the treasures. 

The story was told in reference to a company of merchants from 
Slvatthh followers of the Buddha, who had a similar experience. But 
having moderate desires, they made no attempt to cut down the tree. 
Then they returned to Savatthi, and, offering some of the precious things 
to the Buddha, made over the merit thereof to the deity of the tree. 
The Buddha praised them for their moderation. Sftrlputta is identified 
with the Naga-king.^ 

1 J. iv. 360 ff. 


HaUv&lukagafigfi, Hahftgaftgft, MahftvfilukanadL— The chief river of 
Ceyten, the modem MUhaveliganga, Viewed from the city of Anurft- 
dhapura, the right bank was called paraganga and the left oraganga. The 
river was of great strategic importance, and is mentioned in various 
accounts of campaigns between opposing armies. It was always re- 
garded as the boundary between North Ceylon, with Anur&dhapura 
(and later, Pulatthipura) as the centre, and the South-east province 
of Rohapa, Various fords on this river are mentioned in the books, the 
chief among these being Kacchakatittha, Ganthambatlttha, Mah&ruk- 
khatlttha, Mfildgimatittha, Yakkhasukaratittha, Sarogamatittha, Sahas- 
satlttha and Suvappatthambhatittha. There were evidently other fords 
at the bends of the river with no particular names.* The kings of Ceylon 
constructed various canals branching off from the river to help in their 
irrigation schemes. One such was the Pabbatanta Canal, built by 
Hah&sena*; while the Aciravati, the Gomati, and the HattpabarapI were 
constructed by Parakkamabihu I.** Dhttusena irrigated the surrounding 
fields by means of damming up^the river, ^ as did Sena U. by the con- 
struction of the Maplmekhala dam.^ In the time of PmrakkamabUia IL, 
and, later, of ViJayabUlu IV., great ordination ceremonies were held on 
the river at Sahassatittha,* and again at Ganthambatittha in the time 
of Vlmaladhammasflriya I.^ The river rises in Samantakfifa.^ The 
MahknSgavana of the Yakkhas, where, later, was erected the Mablyaflca- 
th&pa, was on the right bank of the river.* 


^ See, e.0f., Or. Ixxii. 285. 

■ Mhv. xxxvii. 60. 

* Cv. Ixxix. 61 f. 

* xxxviii. 12. • Ibid., li. 72. 

* Ibid., IxxxviL 72; Ixxxix. 70 1 


^ Ibid., xciv. 17; also YlnudadhamiiUH 
sQrlya II. (Cv. xovii. 12). 

** Ibid., c. 82. 

• Ibid., Ixxxix. 70; Mhv, Tr$., p. 2, 
n. 0. 
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HabivUukaglma . — A village on the south coast ot Ceylon. It is 
mentioned in the account of the campaigns of PWllrlrtimMlWI I.' 
c.p. VUukagftiDft. . 

» Cv. Ixxv. 86f..40,45. 

Miahivljita. — A king of long ago, whose exemplary sacrifice, held 
under the direction of his chaplain, is narrated in the Svtta 

(q.v.). 

HlAivitthfirlka. — A palace in heaven, occupied by T IpIpa dU lWt ya Them 
in a previous birth.^ 

^ Ap. i. 124. 

TiSttii8i rinayi|gafigaliapft*^crftiff . — ^Another name for the Vinayavinio- 
ebaya (q.v.). 

Mah&vibhaAga.— The first part of the Sutta Vibbabga of the Vinaya 
Pi^ka, also called the Bblkkbu-vlbhafiga. 

nahivlmalabuddhl. — See Vimalabiiddhl. 

Mabivlsuddbficariya. — See Visuddbioarlya. 

Habftvlb&ra. — The great monastery at Anurfidbapurat for many 
centuries the chief seat of Buddhism in Ceylon. It was founded by 
Devfinainpiyatissai on the counsel of M a hind a, and included the MabSp 
noghavana. The Mahameghavanarama henceforth came to be included 
in the Mahavihara. The boundary of the vihara was marked out by the 
king ploughing a circular furrow starting from near the Gabgalatlttto 
on the if a d a*"***"*^^ and ending again at the river. A list is given in 
the Mahibodhivaipsa* of the places through which the sM (boundary) 
of the MahavihSra passed— Pasacatittha, Kuddavatakapasifla, Kmn- 
bbcUnivitSi the Mahanipa-tree, Kakudhapali, Mahaafigana*tree, 
Khujjamatula-tree, Maruttappokkban^)!, the northern gate of tii* 
Vijay&rama park, Gajakumbhakapasioa, then passing Ava^^imjjha, 
BaUkapaafipa on the Abhayavapi, Mahasusana, DlghapieSpa, the left 
side of Cap^alagSma, the Nfeasusana to the left of KammSiadcva, 
Slmlnigrodhs, Veluvangana, round the hermitages of the Nigapthas 
Jotiya Giri and Kumbhapd*. ^ right of the various hemartages of 
the Paribbijakas, by ffiyagalla, along the shrine of the brahmin Dlyavisa, 

‘ Uhv. XV. 188 It; MT. 881; Mbv. 180, 188 says that the ford on ^ Kadambanadl 
vssPMvatiMha. ‘W-lSOt 
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tbtough Telumapali, T&lacatukka> to tbe right of the stables (ossa- 
on to Sasakapasai^a and Marumbatittha. It then proceeded up 
the river to Sihasinanatittha, on to Pas^atittha, ending at Euddava- 
t)akapSsaj|;ia. 

The Mahavihara contained thirty-two Mdlakas^ and had numerous 
buildings attached to it, apart from sacred shrines, such as the Maha- 
bodhi-tree, Thfipftr&ma, Mahfi Thupa, etc. In its early period, the 
precincts of the Mahavihara contained other buildings besides those 
dedicated to the service of Buddhism — e,g., the hermitages of the 
Nigauthas and the Paribbajakas (as mentioned above) and the shrine 
of the guardian deity of Anuradhapura/ 

In the time of Vattagamapb the Mahavihara monks divided into two 
factions, and one party occupied Abhayagiri, built by the king.® At 
first the differences between these two factions were trivial, but, as time 
went on, Abhayagiri grew in power and riches and proved a formidable 
rival to the older monastery. 

Prom time to time various kings and nobles made additions and 
restorations to the Mahavihara. Thus Vasabha® built a row of cells, and 
Bh&tikatlssa erected a boundary wall,^ while Kanit|hatissa removed the 
boundary wall and constructed the Kukkutagiri-parlvepa, twelve large 
pasMas, a refectory, and a road leading from Mahavihara to Dakkhipa- 
vlhira.® Voh&rikatissa appointed a monthly gift of a thousand to the 
monks of Mahavihara,® while Sirlsafighabodlii built a saldka-hou&e}^ 
GotUbbftya erected a stone pavilion and made a padkambhund to the 
west of the vihara.^^ 

Towards the latter part of Qothabhaya s reign, a dispute arose between 
the Mahavihara and Abhayagiri on matters of doctrine, and sixty monks 
of Abhayagiri, who had adopted the Vetulyavftda, were banished. They 
obtained the assistance of a Co|a monk, named Saftghatissay and at a 
solemn assembly of the monks concerned, at Thuparama, Sahghamitta 
expounded his heretical doctrin^ refuting the opposition of the Maha- 
vihara monks, and succeeded in winning over the king, who was present, 
in spite of the efforts of his uncle, Gothabhaya Thera, to bring him round 
to the orthodox party. Sanghamitta became tutor to the king's 
sons, and when one of these, Mah&aena» became king, he prompted him 
to destroy the Mahavihara. A royal decree was issued forbidding the 
giving of alms to the Mah&vihSra. The monks thereupon left the 
monastery, and for nine years it remained deserted. Many of the boild^ 

* Mhv. zv. 214. ^ Ibid», zzzvL 2. 

« Ibid., zxv. 87. ^ Ibid., 10 ff. 

B Ibid., zzziiL 97 f. * Ibid., 32. Ibid., 74* 

• Ibid., xxzv. 88. Ibid., 102, lOS. 
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ings were destroyed, and various possessions belonging to the Mahivibsra 
were removed to Abbayagiri; but the people, led by the king s minister 
and friend, Meghava^QftbhayE) revolted against the impious deeds of 
Mahasena and his admirers, Sahghamitta and Sopa^ and the king was 
forced to yield. Sahghamitta and So^a were slain by one of the queens, 
and the king, with the help of Meghavawabhaya, rebuilt seveml per toatms 
and restored some of the possessions whioh had been removed. But 
Mahasena ’s allegiance to the Mahavihara teaching was not lasting; 
acting on the advice of a monk named Tlssa, he built the letavmui* 
vih&ra in the grounds of the Mahavihira, against the wish of the m; nks 
there ; the latter left again for nine months as a sign Vf protest against 
the king’s attempts to remove the boundary of the vihara. This attempt, 
however, he was forced to abandon/* 

Mah^ena’s son, SirimeghavaQQaj on coming to the throne, exerted, 
himself to undo the damage which had been wrought by his father. He 
rebuilt the LohapSsfida and restored all the demolished parivei^Sf to- 
gether with their endowments.^® Maha vihara had, by now, become 
famous as a seat of learning ; it was the centre of Theravida Buddhism, 
and was the repository of various Commentataries, of which the chief 
were the Sihalatthakatha on the Pali Canon. Thither, therefore, came 
scholars from various countries, among them Bilddhaghosa '^bo 

resided in the Ganth&kara-parivepa and compiled his Pali Commentaries/^ 
When Dhatusena became king he had the walls of the Mahavihftra 
painted with various ornamental designs.^* The Dhamnuurucikas seem 
to have been favourites of this king and to have occupied the Mahavihara, 
later moving to Ambatthala-vib&ra/® Hahftn&ga instituted a permanent 
distribution of soup to the inhabitants of the Mahavihara, and Jeftha* 
tissa nL planted another Bodhi-tree there, called the MaUmetta.** 
Udaya I. built a new aaldka-hall}^ Aggabodhi IX, discontinued the 
habit of the monks of the smaller viharas surrounding Anuradhapura 
from coming to Mahavihara for their supply of medicines and made 
other arrangements for their distribution.*® Sena I. and his queen 
SaAghft erected and endowed the Sadgliasena-parivep^** while Kaisapa 
IV, built the Samuddaglrl-parivepa and gave it for the use of the 
kmikas, while for the forest-dwelling monks of Mahavihara he built 
forest dwellings.** Kassapa’s kinsman, the geneml built a 


Mhv. zzxvi. 110 f.; xxxvii 1-37. 
^ (sir. xxxviL 54 fF. 

fW., 316 ff. 

“ Ihid., xxxviiL 43. 

IM., 75 f. 

” Ibid.. xU. 99. 


/W., xUv.96. 

!• Ibid., xlix. 14. 

» Ibid., 66. 

*1 Ibid., 1. 70. 

M Ibid., lil 21 U Cv. Trt. i 103, 
n. 8. 



vihlra in the village of Saviraka and gave it to the inoiuaheiito of Alaha- 
vih&ra, to be used as a padhamghara, while Mahilekliaraa built, in 
Hahavihara itself, the Hahalekhaiiabbata.” Udaya IV. gave a diademt 
of jewels to the Buddha-image in Mahavihara, while his wife VUuri 
added to it a network of rays made of precious stones.*^ 

During the invasions of the Co{as and the Pafl^as from South India, 
and owing to the consequent confusion prevailing in the country, the 
Mahavihara seems to have been neglected. Many of the buildings were 
destroyed and their priceless possessions plundered. Discipline among 
the monks became slack and there were many dissensions. Later, when 
Parakkamab&hu I. had restored peace, he wished to purify the religion, 
but met with great opposition, and it was only after strenuous efforts 
that he brought about a reconciliation between the different parties.*^ 
It is said^ that the king could not find one single pure member of the 
Order. He, therefore, held a special ordination ceremony, admitting 
masy monks into the Order. After the removal of the capital from 
Anuradhapura to Pulatthipura, Mahavihara lost its importance; the 
centre of activity was now at Pulatthipura, and later, at other capitals, 
and the Mah&vihara fell into neglect and decay, from which it has never 
recovered. 

Cv. Ui. 31 fi. I Cv. Ixxviii. 11 ff. 

Jbid., liii, 49 f. I Ibid., 25. 


Hah&vedalla Sutta. — A series of questions asked by Mahft Ko^thlta on 
psychological topics — e.g.^ understanding, consciousness, feeling, per- 
ception, pure mental consciousness (nhanovifiM^)^ isolated from the five 
faculties of bodily sense — the eye of understanding, right outlook, types 
of rebirth, first Jhdm, etc. — and Sirlputta’s answers thereto.^ The sutta 
was probably originally compiled rather as a ** lesson ” for learners than 
as a genuine enquiry by Eotthita. This sutta it was which obtained for 
Eotitihita the rank of pre-eminence among those possessing the pafisam- 
bhida.* 

1 M. i. 292-8. ^ AA. i. 159. 


HaUvessantafa Jttaka.— See Vessantara. 

MaUvyaggba thera.— An arahant of Ukkaaaganhvttiafa. He re- 
ceived a portion of sour millet-gruel given by DatJluigilliapI* and 
distributed his share among seven hundred monks.^ 


^ Mhv. xxxii* 54. 
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Hahftvyflha.-^A gi^bled chAmber erected by Mah&sudassm into 
which he could retire during the heai of the day. It was made of silver.^ 

^ B. ii. Id2; DA. ii. 632; see DmlI. ii. 2U, n. 1. 

Mah&vy&ha Sutta.— See Hidiaby&ha. 

Ma h &sa k ulud&yl Sutta. — The Buddha visits the hermitage of Saku* 
lud&y! near Rfijagaha Sakuludayl tells him that the Buddha, unlike 
other religious teachers, is honoured by his disciples, and gives it as his 
opinion that this is because the Buddha eats sparinglv. is content with 
any raiment, accepts any alms, is satisfied with an} lodging, lives in 
seclusion, and counsels others to do likewise. The Buddha answers that 
if the esteem shown him depends on these qualities, he has numerous 
disciples more austere than himself with regard to these practices, and 
gives five other qualities which have won for hi/n esteem: he has the 
higher virtues, outstandingly keen vision, super-eminent intellect, he 
teached his disciples the Noble Truths, and shows them the way in 
which to develop the four satijnitthdms. He has taught them, besides, 
the samnhappadhdna, the four iddhipddas, the five Didriyas, the five 
halas, the seven hojjhangas^ the Noble Eightfold Path, the eight Deliver- 
ances, the eight spheres of mastery {abhibhdyatams) th(‘ ten kasimya- 
tarns, the four jhdnas, the sixfold abhiiim. It is for these reasons that 
his disciples esteem him.^ 

1 M. ii. 1-22. 

1. M^h& Safigharakkhita Thera. — An arahant. He came, with forty 

thousand others, from Dakkhinfigiri-vik&ra m Ujjenl, to the Foundation 
Ceremony of the Thupa^ and took up his position at the western 

entrance.* 

^ Mhv. xxix. 35. ® ^T* 

2. Haha SitAghftrA.kkhit a — A monk of CorakapdakarVlhftra; one of 

those who accepted the meal given by Prince S&Uya in his previous birth 
as a blacksmith.^ 

1 MT. 606. 

3. Mkh^ SaAgharakkIiita.--Called Halayavasi*Maha SaAgharakkhita 
or U parimAy^^lAkjifnAl 5 i.y avasf, Tissabhiiti went to him, on finding his 
mind corrupted by sinful thoughts, and having received from Safigha- 
rakkhita a topic of meditation, he attained to arahantship. He was 
one of the last of the arahants.' J. !<• Ma k a r a kkh lra. 

1 AA. i. 23 1; liA, i. 66. * J- Iv. 490; vi. 30. 
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4. HiU SaAgharakkhto. — Mentioned in the Commentaries as being 
free from impurities/ 

1 E.g., MA. i. 525; Vem. 104; DhSA. 268. 

5. Hahfi SaAgharakkhlta Thera.~When over sixty years old and about 
to die, his companions questioned him on his transcendental attainment. 
** I have none,’* he replied. A young monk who waited on him said that 
people had come from twelve yojanas round in the belief that he had 
attained Nibbana. He then asked that he should be raised up and left 
alone. As soon as the others left him, he snapped his fingers to show that 
he had attained arahantship. He confessed that he had never done 
anything without mindfulness and understanding. His nephew also 
attained arahantship only after fifty years of age.^ 

1 Vsm. 47 f. 

MaliftsafighikA, Mah&safigitlk&. — One of the Buddhist schools which 
separated out from the Theravadins at the Second Council. The members 
rejected the Parivfira, the six sections of the Abhidhamma, the Pa|lsam- 
bhid&magga, the Niddesa and some portions of the Jatakas/ The school 
was so called owing to the great number of its followers, which made a 
great assembly or “ Mahasangitl.** They were counted among the 
Anatmavadins, and later gave rise to the following schools: the Mahft- 
sadghika, Pubbasela, Aparasela, RAJagtriyA, Hemavatas, Cetiyavfidins, 
SaAkantlvfidlns and GokuUkas. Originally they had only two divisions 
—the Ekabbobftrikas and GokuUkas/ Their separation from the 
orthodox school was brought about by the VaJUputta monks, and was 
probably due to difierence of opinion on the ten points® held by the 
Vajjiputta monks. According to Northern sources, however, the split 
occurred on the five points raised by Mahadeva: (1) An arahant may 
commit a sin under unconscious temptation ; (2) one may be an brahant 
and unconscious of the fact ; (3) an arahant may have doubts on matters of 
doctrine ; (4) one cannot attain arahantship without the help of a teacher; 
(6) the “ Noble Way ’* may begin with some such exclamation as “ How 
sad 1” uttered during meditation.^ These articles of faith are found in 
the Kathfivatthu/ attributed to the Pubbaselas and the Aparaselas, 
opponents of the Mahasanghika school. According to Hiouen Thsang,* 
the Mahasafighikas divided their canon into five parts: Sutra, Vinaya, 
Abhidhamma, Miscellaneous and Dh&rapl. Fa Hsien took from P&tali* 

1 KvuA., p. 4: Dpv. t. 32 ff. * J.R AM. 1910, p. 416; cf. MT H3- 

* Rockhm, op. ctt., 182 ff. » 178 ff.. 187 ff., 194, 197. 

» For them see Vin. il. 294. f. • BeaL U. 164. 
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putta to China a oomplete transcript of the Mah&sanghika Vinaya.* 
The best known work of the Mahasahghikas is the Mah&yastu. Their 
headquarters in Ceylon were in AbliayagIrl*vUi&», and Setta I. is said 
to have built the VIraAkurfirftma for their use.* 


^ Giles, p. 64, NaAjio's Catalogue 
mentions a Mahasanghika Vinaya and 
a MahasaAghabhiksuni Vinaya hi Chinese 


translations (Cols. 247, 263. Ms. No. 
543). 

« Cv. 1. 68. 


Mah&saccaka Sutta.--SacGaka visits the Buddha at the K&t&gftrasUi 

and questions him on the disciplining of the body and the mind. The 
Buddha describes to him the training he underwent from the time of 
leaving the world to that of his Enlightenment, stopping at no exertion, 
avoiding no austerities till, in the end, wisdom came to him, and he 
realized that bliss could not be experienced with an emaciated body. 
The Paficavaggiyas, who had been with him till then, left him in disgust. 
But he persevered, and, in the end, destroyed the dsavas. Saccaka, 
addressed in the sutta as Agglvessana, expresses great admiration for 
the Buddha and acknowledges his superiority over other teachers.^ 

^ M. i. 237-.51; see Thomas; op. cii,, 68. 


Mah&satthivassa Thera.— A resident of Kattbakasil&-parlve9a. King 
Vasabha went to the monastery, as the monk lay dying, intending to 
worship him, but at the door he heard the groans of the ill man, and 
disgusted that, after sixty years of monastic life, he should not be able 
to conquer his pain, he did not enter. This was reported to the Elder, 
and putting forth great eSort, he subdued his pain and sent word to 
the king to come to him. Vasabha entered, and prostrating himself before 
the Elder, said, “ I worship you, not for your arahantship, but for the 
exertion you put forth while yet a puthujjana.**^ 

* DA. i. 201. 


Hahtaatlpalthftna Sutta.— Preached at Kammftssadamma in the Kuru 

country. The Buddha tells the monks that the one and only path 
leading to Nibbana is that of the Four Bases of Mindfulness. These, 
in brief, are the four ways of directing the mind to the impurities and 
the impermanency of body: (1) kdya, physical structure and activities; 
(2) vedand, the emotional nature, first as bare feeling, then as having 
ethical implications; (3) ciUa, conscious life or intelligence, considered 
under ethical aspects; (4) dhamma, considered under the five hindrances; 
the five groups {khandhoB), the six spheres of sense, the seven hojjhmgoB^ 
and the four Ariyan Truths.^ 


1 D. iL 290-316. 
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the eutta is opnsidered as one of the most important in the Buddhist 
Canon. It has been translated into various languages, and several 
commentaries on it are in existence. Its mere recital is said to ward off 
dangers and to bring happiness, and it is the desire of every Buddhist 
that he shall die with the Satipatthana Sutta on his lips, or, at least, with 
the sound of it in his ears. 

The materials found in the Mahasatipatthana Sutta are found also in 
the HaJJhima Nikay&, broken up into two portions, each representing 
a separate discourse— <the Satipat|hfina Sutta and the Saceavlbhaftga 
Sutta. 

1. Hahftsamaya Sutta.— Preached at Mahavana in Kapilavatthu, 

where the Buddha was staying with five hundred arahants. The gods 
of the ten thousand world systems had come to visit the Buddha and 
the monks, and were joined by four gods from the Suddh&v&sa, who 
saluted the Buddha in verse. The Buddha then addressed the monks 
and recited this sutta/ It is possible to divide the discourse into three 
parts. The first contains a list of the devas® and other beings present 
to worship the Buddha. It is a long list of strange names given in 
verses, mostly doggerel. Many of the beings mentioned are to us now 
mere names, with no special information attached. Most of them were 
probably local deities, the personification of natural phenomena, 
guardian spirits, fairies, harpies, naiads, dryads, and many others, who 
are here represented as adherents of the Buddha, come to do him honour. 
It is noteworthy that even the most important gods — e.y.. Soma, 
Varupa and Brahm& — are only incidentally mentioned, added to the 
list, as it were, without special distinction. 

The second part of the sutta is the framework of the words attributed 
to the Buddha, introducing the list of devas, giving the Buddha’s warning 
to the monks to beware of Mira and Mara’s declaration that he had no 
power over them as arahants are free from fear. 

The third part of the sutta may be called the prologue, the verses *of 
greeting spoken by the devas from SuddllftvSs&.’ 

This prologue is elsewhere preserved as a separate episode.^ 

The Commentaries give long accounts of the preaching of the Maha* 
samaya.® The arahants mentioned are Skkyan and KoUyan youths, 
representatives of Sakyan and Eoliyan families, sent to join the Order 

^ D. ii. 253-62. should be compared with that given in 

* A similar list is found in the Maha- the Afanitlya Sutte. 

vastu (i. 245; iii. 68, 77); the addition * Rhys Davids, Dial ii. 282 f. 

of Siva to this list is significant. The i ^ 8.i27. 

list of gods given in the Hahfaamaja ! * E.g., SNA. 367 ff.; DA. It 672 ff. 



as a sign of gratitude to the Buddha for having ^vetted the quarrel 
between the two families regarding the water of the II0III9L On that 
occasion the Buddha had preached to the opposing armies the Attada^^^ 
Sutta and the Phandana, Lafuklka and Vat|aka Jitakaa*^ He then 
related the story of their origin, showing that both families were de* 
scended from a common stock. When the quarrel was thus settled, 
two hundred and fifty young men from each family entered the Order and 
the Buddha dwelt with them in Mahavana. But the wives of the men 
tried to entice them back; the Buddha, therefore, took them to Hilliavd» 
where he preached to them the Ku^dla Jdtaka on the banks of the 
Ku^Ala Lake. At the conclusion of the sermon they attained to various 
fruits of the Path, from amgdmiphala to sotdpatti. He then returned with 
them to Mahavana, where they developed insight and became arahants. 
They assembled to pay homage to their teacher on the evening of the 
full-moon day of Jetthamasa, and to the assembly came the dcvas of 
the ten thousand world systems. The Buddha told the monks the 
names of the dcvas present (as given in the Mahasamaya), and, surveying 
the assembly, saw that it consisted of two kinds of beings, one capable 
of benefiting by his teaching (bhabbd), and the other not so capable 
{abhahbd). The bhabbd, he saw, could be divided into six groups — the 
rdgacaritd and the dosa-moha-vitakka-saddha^buddhi-oarUdy according to 
temperament. To these, respectively, he preached six suttas, calculated 
to benefit each separate class, and, in order that each sutta might take 
the form of question and answer, he created a Buddha-form to ask 
questions, while he himself answered them. The six suttas, so preached, 
were the Purabbeda, Kalahavivfida, Calavyflha^ Mah&vyflha, Tuvafaka and 
Sammftparlbbftjaniya. Countless numbers of beings realized the Truth.^ 

The preaching of the Mahasamaya Sutta was among the incidents of 
the Buddha’s life sculptured in the Relic Chamber of the Mahft Thflpa/ 

« Itnd., 674 adds the Pafliavluddrlyana 1 ? AA. i. 173, 320; Mil. 20, 3d0; SNA. 

and the Rukkhadhainma Jttakas. ! i. 174. ‘ Mbv. xxx. 83. 

2. Mahbamaya Sutta«~See the Sammftparibbftjaiilya Sutta. 

MahfiffaniTrntfl — A king who lived in the beginning of this present 
age. The Pali Chronicles^ mention him as the original ancestor of the 
SUqran family, to which the Buddha belonged, and gives a list of the 
dynasties from his day to the time of the Buddha, to prove that the line 
was unbroken.” Mah&sammata belonged to the Solar Race and is 
identified with the Bodhisatta, who was born among men after aojouzn 

^ Mhv. ii 1 ff*; Dpv* iiL 1 IE,; M?. 122 ff.; also J. u. 311; ifi. 454, etc. 
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in the Brahma-worlds.‘ He was called Mahasammata, because, on the 
arising of wickedness in the world, he was chosen by the people’ to show 
indignation against and disapproval of those worthy of blame. In 
return for his services, he was given a portion of their harvest. It is 
said’ that in the dynasty of Mahasammata the idea of meting out 
punishments, such as torture, fining, expulsion, was unknown. These 
were invented later with the advance of civilisation ! The Vim&navatthu 
Commentary’ explains that Mahasammata is the name given in the 
sacred books (sdsane) for Manu. Some, at least, of the Ceylon kings 
traced their descent from Mahasammata.’ 

* MT. 121 f. I MT. 122; cp, D. iii. 92 f.; Mtu. i. 248; 

• “ aannip(Uitv& sanuiggajdtehi mahd- I DhSA. 390, 392. * J. iv. 192. 

jawhi iammannitvd kato Mah&sammato,'* * ^ p. 19. ® See, e.^., Cv. xlvii. 2. 

Hahftsar&. — The books contain a list of seven great lakes, situated in 
the Him&laya. They form the sources of the five great rivers and dry 
up only when four suns appear in the world. These seven lakes are 

Anotatta» Slhapapftta, Rathak&ra, Kappamunda, Kun&la, Chaddanta and 
MandftkinI/ Sometimes’ Haipsapfitana is given in place of Hand&klnl. 

1 A. iv. 101 ; also at J. v. 416; SNA. 407; DA. i. 164; UdA. 300; AA. ii. 769. 

2 E.g., Vsm. 416. 

Hah&saUyatana, Mahftsal&yatanika Sutta.— The Buddha instructs the 
monks on the necessity of acquiring the right kind of knowledge of the 
sense organs, their objects, their perception, their contact and the 
feelings arising therefrom. Such knowledge enables a monk to traverse 
the Noble Eightfold Path to its perfected development and to the 
realization of transcendant knowledge, which is understanding and 
deliverance.^ 

1 M. iii. 287-90. 

Mahtsikyamunl Gotama Sutta.— ;The Buddha describes how, before 
reaching Enlightenment, he traced back, step by step, the cause of 111 
in the world and the Way of escape therefrom.^ 

1 S. ii. 10 f. 

1. Mahfaigara.— A king of Uttaramadburft ; SSgara and Upas&gara 

were his sons.’ 

1 J. iv. 79. 

2. Mahfaigiia,— The name of Mahimeghavana (j.v.) in the time of 

Kaiiipft Buddha.’ 


1 Mhv. XT. 126 ff. 
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1. M ahMUnl .— A name given by his people to Otppola* governor of 
Rohapa and father of Mtoav amma/ 

^ Cv. xlv. 50. 

2. Mah&rtml,— A title given to HoggalUoap ruler of Roh«9i» and 
father of Kittl (afterwards Vijayabhfthu I«).^ 

1 Cv. Ivii. 30, 49. 

3. Mah&s&mi. — A Thera of Ceylon, to whom tradition ascribes the 
authorship of the MCUaslkkh&Z 

1 P.L.C. 77. 

4. Mahfisfiini Thera. — Author of the new tiha on the N&marfipapa* 
riecheda.^ 

1 Sas. 69. 

Mahfisfiml Thera.— Author of a tikd on the Subodh&lahUra.^ 

1 Gv. 62. 

Kahas&ra Jataka (No. 92). — The Bodhisatta was once minister of 
Brahmadatta, king of Benares. One day the king went with his queens 
to the park and the latter took ofi their ornaments for bathing. A 
female monkey, watching her opportunity, stole a pearl necklace. On 
the loss being discovered, the king had every person and every place 
searched. A rustic, seeing the commotion, took to his heels and was 
chased and captured by the guards. When questioned, he confessed 
to having stolen the necklace, thinking that the best way of saving his 
life, and said he had given it to the Treasurer. The Treasurer said he 
had given it to the chaplain, the chaplain to the chief musician, the 
musician to the courtesan. As it was by this time late, the matter was 
put off till the neict day, the alleged accomplices being imprisoned. The 
Bodhisatta, doubting their words, obtained the king’s leave to investigate 
the matter. He had the prisoners wutched, and knew, from their reported 
conversations, that they were innocent. He then decided that it had 
been stolen by a monkey, and gave orders that a number of monkeys 
should be captured and turned loose again with strings of beads round 
their necks, wrists, and ankles. The monkey, who had stolen the neck- 
lace, on seeing the others with their beads, was filled with jealousy and 
produced the necklace. The guard frightened her, and so she dropped 
it, and the Bodhisatta was greatly praised for his wisdom. 
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The story was told in reference to Aliaoda. Faseiudl*! wives wished 
for someone to preach to them in the palace. Pasenadi went to the 
Buddha and from him heard the praises of ChattapftQl. Later, he met 
him and asked him to preach in his harem. But Chattapani was un- 
willing, saying that it was the prerogative of the monks. Thereupon the 
king asked the Buddha to appoint someone, and the Buddha appointed 
Ananda. One day Ananda found all the women of the palace very 
dejected, and learnt that the jewel of the king's turban had been lost 
and everyone was moat distracted. Ananda, therefore, went to the king 
and asked that each suspect should be given a wisp of straw on a lump of 
clay and asked to place it somewhere, the idea being that the thief would 
leave the jewel in one of these lumps. The ruse, however, did not 
succeed, and orders were then given that a water-pot be set in a retired 
corner of the courtyard behind a screen and that everyone should be 
asked to wash his hands. When all had washed, the pot was emptied 
and the jewel found inside it. 

Ananda is identified with the king of the Jataka.^ 

J J. i. 381-7. 

Hah&sfirappak&sinl. — The name of a Commentary.^ 

I Gr. 75. 

Mah&s&ropama Sutta.— Preached at GiJJhakuta, soon after Devadatta’s 

secession. Some young men leave the household, being lured by the 
life of a monk. As monks, they receive presents, esteem, and repute. 
These things so please them and satisfy their aspirations that they 
become conceited and disparage others. Thus they grow remiss and a 
prey to 111. Their case resembles that of a man who, needing the best 
of timber, goes into a forest and is satisfied with cutting oft the leafy 
foliage or the bark of the trees, knowing nothing of the grades of wood. 
On the other hand, the monk who is satisfied only when he reaches 
the end of 111 is like a man who takes only the choicest timber, passing 
over the other.' 

1 M. i. 192-7. 


1. MahfaiUa Sutta* — A rich brahmin asks the Buddha why there is an 
apparent decrease of human beings. The Buddha answers that it is 
because the world is ablaze with unlawful lusts, wrong doctrines, and 
depraved longiiigs. There is no reasonable rain, harvests are poor^ and 
men die easily.' 

I A. i. 159 f. 



2. Mahiite or LSUiapSpura^a Slltto. — A wealthy brahmin, looking 
worn and wearing a coarse garment, visits the Buddha at Sivatttd and 
tells him that his four sons, aided by their wives, have shown him the 
door. The Buddha teaches him several verses illustratil^[ the in- 
gratitude of his sons to be recited in the SanthigdraiSld, He recited 
these and his sons, who are in the assembly, take him home and look 
after him. Later he goes to the Buddha and asks him to accept a 
set of garments which his sons have given him. The Buddha accepts 
it out of compassion.^ 

The Commentary says that the man had immense wealth in his house, 
some eighty crores. He found wives for his sons and divided half his 
wealth among them. His wife died, and his sons, fearful lest he should 
marry again and they should lose the rest of their patrimony, pet him 
and look after him, and he gives them all except his wrap. He goes 
to live with his eldest son, but is driven out by his daughter-in-law; 
the rest of the family treat him likewise. He enters the order of the 
Pa^dwUigas and suffers the greatest privations, till he finally throws 
himself on the reputed kindness and graciousness of the Buddha. When 
the people discover the disloyalty of the sons they threaten to kill 
them, and then the sons take the old man back and nurse him. Later 
the mem ers of the family become sotapanms^ 

1 S. i. 175 f, * 8A. i. 202 ff. 

MahftsftUL. — A village to the east of Kajafigalft; the eastern boundary 
of MaJJhlmadesa passed through it.^ 

^ Vin. i. 197; J. i. 40, where it is called MahAl&la. 

HahisiUia.— Five kappas ago there were five kings of this name, 
previous births of PamiaAJaUka Thera.^ 

1 Ap. i. 128, 


HahUneru,— See Slnem, 

HabUIava,— The Bodhisatta born as king of Benares. See the 

MaUsDava Jfttaka. 

MaUdlava Jiteka (No. 51). — The Bodhisatta was once king of Benares 
under the name of KahUlava, He built six almonries and ruled in 
all goodness. One of his mmisters, having intrigued with a member of 
his harem, was expelled and took service under the king of KoiafaL He 
caused several bands of mflSans to invade the territory of MahMlava 
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ftt different timee. When they were caught and brought before Mah&sl- 
laTa^ the latter gave them money and sent them away, telling them to 
act differently in the future. In this way the king of Eosala was easily 
persuaded by his minister that Mahaedlava’s kingdom could easily be 
captured. He therefore set out with an army, and as the people of Maha- 
sllava Were allowed to offer no resistance, the king and his ministers 
were captured alive and buried up to their necks in the cemetery. In 
the night, when jackals approached to eat them, Mahasllava fastened 
his teeth in the neck of the jackal that came to him. The jackal started . 
howling and his companions fled. In his struggles to get free, the 
jackal loosened the earth round Mahasllava, who managed to free himself 
and then his companions. 

In the cemetery two Yakkhas were having a dispute about a dead 
body, and they asked Mahasllava to settle it. But he wished first to 
bathe, and they fetched him water and perfumes and food from the 
usurper V table in Benares and also his sword of state. With this he 
cut the body in half, giving half to each Yakkha, and, with their aid, he 
entered the usurper's room where he slept. When the latter showed 
signs of terror, Mahasllava told him of what had happened and granted 
him forgiveness. His kingdom was then restored, and Mahasllava 
exhorted his subjects on the virtues of perseverance. 

The story was related to a backsliding monk. Devadatta is identified 
with the treacherous minister of the Jataka.^ 

1 J. i. 261-8. 

1. Mahblva, — King of Ceylon; he was the son of Hutasiva and the 
younger brother of Uttiya, whom he succeeded. He reigned for ten 
years (197-87 B.o.) and built the Nagaraffgana-vih&ra for BhaddasSla 
Thera, He was succeeded by Sflratissa.^ 

^ Mhv. xxi. 1 fiF. 

% 

2. Mah&slva Thera.— Resident of Vfimsntapabbtaira. He was among 
the last of the arahants, and had taken part in various assemblies led 
by the Boddhisatta/ It is probably this Thera who is referred to as 
Qfanantapabbhinvis! Hahislvs in the Adguttara Commentary.' He 
lived in Tbnamahirftma at Mahtgdma, and was the teacher of eighteen 
groups of monks. One of his pupils became an arahant, and, being 
aware that his teacher was yet a fuihujjam, went to him and asked his 
leave to be taught a stanza. But Mahaslva said his pupils were so 
numerous that he had no time to give him a stanza. The pupil waited 

' J. iv. 490; Vi 30. * AA. i 24. 20. 
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for a whole day and night, and then getting no ohanoe of learnings «aid, 
“ If you are so busy now how will you find time to die ?” MahkaTva 
heard and understood, and exerted himself strenuously for thirty long 
years, at the end of which time he became an arahant, 

3. Mabftslva. — A famous Commentator, sometimes called DigllA- 
bh&faka-HahftsIva. His interpretations are quoted, with respect, in 
the Commentaries/ 

1 E.g., DA. ii. 430, 611, 643, 564, 805, 881. 883; SA. Hi. 171, 1»8; 8p. Hi. 711; DhSA. 
406; PSA. 80; AA. ii. 490. 

4. Hahfisiva Thera. — An incumbent of Bhfttlvahka^ during the reign 
of Dutthag&mafl. One day he went to worship at the Mahi Thfipat 
and there he saw two dcvatas offering flowers. In their previous lives 
they were two women who had worked for hire on the Maha Thupa.^ 

1 Mhv. XXX. 46 ft. 

5. Mah&siva Thera.— Incumbent of Nigrodhapit(hi and expert in the 
Tipitaka. Once, while preaching the SDumida Sutta in King Vaiabha^ 
palace, he described the splendours of the Belie Chamber in the Mahft 
Thflpa and the king expressed some difficulty in believing the report, 
but the Elder was able to convince the king that nothing was impossible 
where there was a combination of rdjiddhij deviddhi and ariyiddhi. The 
king was pleased, conveyed the Elder under the white umbrella to the 
Mah& Vihara and made great offerings, lasting for seven days, to the 
Maha Thupa.^ 

1 MT. 656. 

6. Mah&siva Thera. — Mentioned as an eminent teacher of the Vinaya.^ 
He is probably identical with one of the foregoing. 

1 Vin. V. 3; Sp. i. 63. 

7. ]|ahfts!va Thera. — It was for him that AggabodhI I. built a parivei^ 
and also the Kuninda-vlh&ra with a tank and a grove of cocopalms.^ 

1 Cv. xUi. 11, 16. 

Mah&sivall Thera. — A commentator, evidently of Ceylon, referred to 

by Bnddhagbosa/ 

1 E.g., HA. U. 707. 

WriiMliMMa Satto.— Preached at the llahivm in VeiaM. SMpntte 
toUs the Buddha that Sunakkliatta. who had recently left the Order, 



About paying that there was nothing marvellous about the Buddha’s 
kiioiriie%e and insight and that his teachings did not lead to the end 
Of 111. The Buddha says that Sunakkhatta is a man of wrath and folly 
and incapable of appreciating the good either of the TathSgata or of 
his teachings. He then issue^ his challenge to the effect that no one 
can deny to the Tathagata thg possession of ten powers, (bald ) — which 
are enumerated — and the four confidences (ve$drajjd). The Tathagata 
can attend any of the eight assemblies without fear; he knows the various 
classifications of beings, the birth of beings, the way to Nibbana; he 
can read the minds of men and the five destinies which await different 
beings. He has lived the fourfold higher life — being foremost in his 
practice of asceticism, in loathliness, in scrupulosity, in solitude. No 
one has surpassed him in the practice of these things. He has dis- 
covered, by experimentation, the futility of the claims of those who 
maintain that purity comes by way of food, or offering, or ritual. Though 
eighty years old and his body broken down, yet his powers of mind are 
at tlfitr prime ; even if he must be carried on a litter, yet will hie mind 
retain its powers.^ 

MlgaaamUa, who is by, asks the Buddha for a title for the discourse, 
and the Buddha gives it the name of Lomahaqisapariyfiya. cp. Loma- 
Jktaka. 

1 M. i. 68-83. 


MaMsuka j&taka (No. 429). — The Bodhisatta was once king of the 
parrots and lived in a fig-tree grove in the Himftlaya. After some time 
the fruits of the trees on which he lived came to an end, but he still 
lived on 4)here, eating bark or shoots or whatever else he could find. 
Sakka’s throne was heated, and Sakka, assuming the form of a goose and 
accompanied by Su]&, visited the parrot and asked why he did not go 
elsewhere. The parrot answered that he did not wish to forsake old 
friends, and Sakka, pleased with this answer, promised him a boon. 
The parrot asked that the fig-tree be made fruitful again, and this 
Sakka did. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who had a pleasant dwelling- 
plaoe near a village, but who found alms difficult to get, the villagers 
becoming very poor. He became very discontented, but the Buddha 
asked him not to forsake his dwelling. 

The Sakka of the story is identified with Anuruddha/ According 
to the Dhammapada Commentary * the story was related to NigamavisI 
Tlfsa and Sakka is identified with Ani^. 


^ J. iii. 480-4. 


> DhA. L 283 ff. 
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M ihi nnf l B ilti Suttft.— Preached at NigrodbililM in 

The Buddha was staying in the cell erected by 
by, in thepell erected by Ghaffiya, Ananda, with many monies, was 
robes. The Buddha knew from the number of {lalleta outsida tile cells 
of Kajakhemaka that many monks wer^n residence there. He there*- 
fore addressed Ananda, telling him of the ^ys of tranquillity and Solitude. 
A nionk should dwell apart and concentrate his heart internally and thus 
develop the four jkdms. He then knows that, whatever his posture, 
he will be free from evil dispositions, his speech will be free from faults, 
his thoughts pure. A monk should always search his heart to discover 
if he has any traffic with pleasures of sense. A disciple should follow 
his master’s footsteps, not in order to obtain interpretations of canonical 
law, but solely to hear words which conduce to passionlessness, illumina- 
tion, Nibbana.^ 

The sutta is also called Gapabhcda^ because it tends to break up 
crowds. Once, in the VUlkapi^hl-vihftra, Ab hldhnmmtkft^ ^Min y n 
recited this sutta with several others, and, understanding its iiSjport, 
dwelt apart and attained arahantship during the rains.* 

1 M. iii. 109-18. « MA. ii. 907. 

Hah&sutasoma J&taka (No. 537).— Brahmadatta» king of Benares, was 
much addicted to meat. One uposatha-ihy the meat which had been pre- 
pared for him was eaten by dogs, and the cook, unable to buy any n^pre, 
cut a piece from a human body recently dead and cooked it. Brahma- ^ 
datta had been a Yakkha in a former birth and therefore enjoyed the 
dish. Having discovered what the meat was, he developed a taste for 
human flesh, and, in due course, came to having his subjects murdered 
in order to supply him with food. His crime was discovered and his 
guilt brought home by his commander-in-chief, K&lahatthl/ but the 
king refused to give up his cannibalism and was driven out of the kingdom. 
He dwelt in the forests with his cooks, eating all the travellers they were 
able to seise. The day arrived when he killed the cook himself and ate 
his flesh. Some time after he fell upon a brahmin travelling through 
the forest with a large retinue, and they gave chase to the king. As he 
ran an acacia splinter pierced his foot, causing him great pain. Seeing 
a banyan tree, he made a vow to bathe its trunk with the blood of one 
diundred and one princes if his foot were healed in seven days. The 
foot did heal within that time, and with the assistance of a YaU^, who 
had been his friend in a previous birth, he managed to capture one 

^ Ulabatthi relates yarious Btories to Aliailda» of Sujftta's boo, of the feese who 
the king, ihowing the foUy of hk lived in CtttiMta and of the ttypsaht 
behavioiir— 6.g., the stoiy of the fish qfider. For details see s.o. 
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hundred kings whom he hung on the tree by means of cords passed 
through their hands. 

The deity of the tree w^ alarmed and, on the advice of Sakka, appeared 
before the man-eater (who is called in the context porimda) and de- 
manded that he should bring Sutasoma> Prince of KurUi to complete 
the number of his victims. Sutasoma had been the man-eater’s friend 
and private tutor {pitthdcariya) at Takkasila. Anxious to appease the 
deity, the man-eater went to Sutasoma ’s park and there waited for him 
hidden in the pond, when Sutasoma came to take his ceremonial bath 
on the festival-day of Phussa. On the way to the park, Sutasoma met 
a brahmin, Nanda, who offered, for four thousand pieces, to teach him 
four verses learnt from Kassapa Buddha. Sutasoma promised to learn 
them on his return from the park, but there ho was caught by the porisdda. 
Promising to return to the porisdda, Sutasoma obtained leave to keep 
his appointment with Nanda. This promise fulfilled, Sutasoma returned 
to the porisdda and went with him to the banyan-tree. There he told 
the porisdda of the verses he had learnt from Nanda, reciting them to 
him, and discoursing on the virtues of Truth. The porisdda was greatly 
pleased and offered Sutasoma four boons. Sutasoma chose as his first 
boon that the porisdda should live for one hundred years ; as his second, 
that the captive kings should be released; as his third, that their kingdoms 
should be restored; and as his fourth, that the porisdda should give up 
bis cannibalism. Only very reluctantly did the porisdda agree to the 
fourth. Sutasoma then took him back to Benares, where he restored 
to him his kingdom, having first assured the people that the king would 
never return to his former vicious habits. Sutasoma then returned 
to Indapstta. In gratitude for the tree-sprite’s intervention, a lake 
was dug near the banyan-tree and a village founded near by, whose 
inhabitants were required to make offerings to the tree. This village, 
built on the spot where the porisdda was converted, came to be called 

The story was related in reference to the Buddha s conversion of 
AdguIimUaf with whom the man-eater is identified. Ka}ahatthi was 
Sftriputta, Nanda was Ananda^ the tree -sprite was Kassapa, Sakka was 
Anuruddha, and Sutasoma the Bodhisatta.* 

* J. V. 466-511; cp. Jatakamala xxxi. The HtUoaomacariya is given in the 
Cariy&pi^ka iii. 12. 

Hahisadassana.— The Bodhisatta born as king of Kus&vatl/ See the 
if%hiaq dfi* ffafi a Butta. 

^ J« i. 45; Dpv. iii. 8; Mhv. iL 5; Mtn. i. 848. 



MaMsttdassana J&taka (No. 95). — Belates the story of the death of 
HahSsudassana* For the rest of the king’s story, referenoe is suggested 
to the Kidlftsadassaiui Sutta. Mahasudassana’egiueen is called SqHm^NUI 
and is identified with Rfthulamitt.^ 

1 J. i. 391-3. 

Mahftsudassana Sutta. — Preached between the twin Sala-trces in 
Upavattana, the grove of the Mallas. Ananda asks the Buddha not to 
die in the “ little wattle-and-daub ” town of Kusln&r&, but in some 
important city, such as Campa, Ra]agaba or Sftvatthi. The Buddha 
tells him that Kusinara was once Kusftvati, the royal city of King 
Mah&sudassauai and was surrounded by seven ramparts, a city con- 
taining all the characteristics of a great capital. 

Mahasudassana possessed the seven treasures of a CakkavattI (q.v.): 
the cakka-rafanay the hatthi^ratam (named nposatha)» the assa^ratam 
(named Valahaka), the Ifmm-ratam, the itthi-ratam (pearl among 
women), the gakapaii-ratamy and the parindyaka-ratam. He also 
possessed four irfrfAi-powers : he was handsome, long-lived, free from 
disease, and beloved by all classes of people. He had lotus ponds made 
all over his kingdom, food and clothing being placed on their banks for 
any who might require them. With the money brought to the king by 
the people, Vissakamma, under Sakka’s orders, built the DhammaptoUa 
Palace, filled with all splendour and luxury. The king possessed a 
gabled hall called Hahivyuha, where he spent the hot part of the day. 
In front of the DhammapasMa was the Dhammapokkharspl. 

Having realized that his power and glory were the result of past good 
deeds, Mahasudassana practised generosity, self-conquest and self- 
control, and developed the four jhdnasy sufEusing all quarters with 
thoughts of love and pity and sympathy and equanimity. 

Mahasudassana had eighty-four thousand cities, the chief of which 
was Kusavati; eighty-four thousand palaces, the chief being Dhamma- 
pasada; eighty-four thousand gabled houses, the chief being Mahavyiiha; 
eighty-four thousand state elephants, led by Uposatha; and eighty-four 
thousand horses, led by Valahaka. He had eighty-four thousand chariots 
led by Vejayantai and eighty-four thousand wives, of whom Subhaddi 
was the chief. One day, the king realized that his death was approaching^ 
and, when Subhadda visited him to try and induce him to enjoy his 
pleasures, he stopi>ed her, telling her to speak to him of the impermanence 
of things and the need for giving up all desire. While she talked to him 
of these things, he died and was reborn in the Brabnia-world. For 
eighty-four thousand years he had been a prince, a viceroy and a king 
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mpeotivelyi and later, for forty-eigbt tl|<msa&d years, a devout layman 
in tbe Pbammap&sadi. It^hasudassana is ideated %ith the 
In the time of Ka8sa|| BnMtoi Sodaiaana bad bean a forester. He 
met a monk in the for* and bnilt>#|tif!l also ^^aipiested 

the monk to receive alms every day hotse Ir, at least, there. 
The monk agreed, and Sudassana made his hut comfortable in every 
way, constructing walks, bathing-places, gardens, etc., outside. He 
also gave him innumerable gifts, of various kinds and descriptions.* 

^ D. ii. 169-99; the story is also referred to at S. iii. 144. • DA. ii. 631 f. 

MaUsuplna Jfttaka (No. 77).— Pasenadi, king of Kosala, had, one night, 
sixteen bad dreams, and his brahmins, on being consulted, said that they 
presaged harm either to his kingdom, his life, or his wealth, and prescribed 
all manner of sacrifices in order to avert the danger.^ Mallik&, the king’s 
wife, heard of this and suggested that the Buddha should be consulted. 
The king followed her advice, and the Buddha explained the dreams. The 
first dream was of wild bulls entering the royal courtyard ^ fight but 
retiring after roaring and bellowing. This, said the Buddha, meant that, 
in future, when wicked kings rule, rain-clouds will gather, but there will 
be no rain. The second dream was of trees and shrubs sprouting from 
the earth which flowered and bore fruit when only about one span high. 
This foretold a time when men would be short-lived owing to their lusts. 
In the third dream cows sucked calves which were hardly a day old. 
This showed that, in the future, the young would refuse respect to the 
old. The fourth dream was of sturdy draught oxen standing by, while 
young steers tried to draw loads. This signified a time when the ad- 
ministration of affairs will be entrusted to the young and inexperienced, 
while the wise and old stand by. The fifth dream was of a horse which 
ate from two mouths, one on either side of its body, which foretold a 
time when the king’s justices will take bribes from contending parties 
and give themselves to corruption.* The sixth dream was of people 
holding a very valuable golden bowl and asking a jackal to stale therein. 
This shows that, in the future, kings will exalt the low-bom and noble 
maidens will be mated with upstarts. The seventh dream was of a 
man holding a rope which he trailed at his feet, while a she-jackal kept 
on eating it. This foretold a time when women will lose their sense of 
modesty and behave badly. In the eighth dream was a big pitcher at 
the palace gates filled with water and surrounded by empty ones. This 
foretold a time when kings will be poor and set the whole country working 
for them, the people being left in extreme poverty^ dream 

^ It is perhaps this saodfioe which is refened to atg^ 1^6. 
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of a deep pool with sloping banks overgrown ;f ith lotus* Men and 
beasts entered the pond; the middle waamudi^, but at the edges was 
crystal water. This meant that in the futwre thWe would be unrighteous 
kings oppeojising t|j« leave the capital and take rrfuge 

in the fthtitier districts. The t^nih dream was of rice cooking in a pot) 
which rice, instead of cooking evenly) remained in three parts: some 
sodden, some raw, some well cooked; this showed that in the future 
men of all classes, even brahmins and sages, will be wicked, the very 
forces of nature will be against them, and their harvest will be spoiled. 
The eleventh dream was of men bartering butter-milk for precious 
sandal-wood, and presaged a time when the Dhamma would decay and 
its votaries clamour for money and gifts. The twelfth dream was of 
empty pumpkins sinking in the water; the world will be reversed: the 
low-born will become great lords and the noble sink into poverty. In 
the thirteenth dream solid blocks of rock floated in the water; nobles 
and wise men will be scorned while upstarts shall have their own way. 
In the fourteenth dream tiny frogs chewed huge snakes and ate them ; 
a time will come when men, because of their lusts, will become the slaves 
of their wives and be ruled by them. The fifteenth dream was of a 
wicked village crow attended by mallards; kings will arise, ignorant 
and cowardly, who will raise to power, nut their peers, but their footmen, 
barbers, and the like ; nobles will be reduced to waiting on these upstarts. 
In the sixteenth dream goats chased panthers, devouring them; the 
lowborn will be raised to lordship and nobles will sink into obscurity 
and distress; when the latter plead for their rights, the king’s minions 
will have them cudgelled and bastinadoed. 

Having thus explained the dreams, the Buddha told Pasenadi a story 
of the past. A king of Benares, named Brahmadatta, had dreams 
similar to those of Pasenadi. When he consulted the brahmins, they 
began to prepare sacrifices. A young brahmin protested, saying that 
aninial sacrifice was against the teaching of the Vedas, but they would 
not listen. The Bodhisatta, who was a hermit in the Hlinftteya^ pos- 
sessed of insight, became aware of what was happening, travelled through 
the air and took his seat in the park. There he was seen by a young 
brahmin, who brought the king to the park. The Bodhisatta heard the 
king s dreams and explained them to his satisfaction. 

AnaDda was the king and Sbiputta the young brahmin.' 

« J. i. 334-45. 
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!hief wife of the Bodhisatta when he was the 
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1 J. V. 37, 89. 
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2. lbhiniMiaddSi.^£lde8t daughter of Anitfaaptp^fltt. Before her 
merriage she waited on the monks who came to her father’s house and 
became a sotapanm} tllccording to the AAguttara Oommentary* she 
married an unbeliever, a householder of Ugmtijwwa, and the Buddha, 
at her request, went to her house with five hundred monks (chief among 
whom was Ku^dedhfina) to receive alms. But see a.v. Ofila-Subhaddi. 

1 UhA. i. 128; J. i. 93. > AA. i. 146, 148 f. 

3. Mahisubhaddd.— Chief queen of Hahasudassana (9.V.).' 

^ D. ii. 189; 8. iii. 145; J. i. 392, calls her Subhadd&. 


1. Hahftsamana. — Tho presiding deity of Sumanak&|a. He was a 
sotapamuy and on the Buddha s first visit to Ceylon obtained frora him 
a handful of hair, which he placed in a sapphire shrine. This shrine 
was later known as Mahiyaftgana Thupa/ 

1 Mhv. i. 33 fiF. 

2. Blah&sumana.— Elder son of Hah&mup^. He waited upon 
Anuruddba at his father s house and his father offered to have him 
ordained. But Anuruddha preferred his brother CuUasumana/ 

1 DhA. IV. 128 f. 

3. HaUsumana. — A Thera, present at the Foundation Ceremony of 
the HaU Ttalipa; when the foundation was laid, he offered jolimmam 
flowers.^ 

1 MT. 624, 527, 628. 

Mahasumand. — One of the pre-eminent nuns of Ceylon.^ 

^ Dpv. zviii. 39. 

Habisumba Thera.— A disciple of Kopigamana Buddha; he came to 
Ceylon at the Buddha’s request. He, with one thousand others, was 
left behind to look after the new converts/ 

^ MhT, zv. 123. 

1. Mahtoumma Thera.— -Au iaoumbent of KolapaUabMilUia. The 
father of ThenwotUUiliaya was his supporter aiwl was by him.* 

^ Mbv. zziii 00 1. 
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2. Mahtotttmna ThAro«^A monk of Ceylon. King 

Inbouted in a rice harvest, and, with the wages thus received, gave him 
alms.^ 

* Mhv. zxxiv. S. 

3. M a Mwwima Theia. — Pupil of Upatiisa. After reading the Viaajra 
Pijaka nine times, he went to live beyond the river (IbbitUofeagaAfl)/ 
His views are quoted in the SamantapilMIki.* 

> Sp. i. 268 f. 596, 666, 644, 646, 647, 651, 683, 698, 

* S-t; iL 368; iii. 535, 638, 656, 688, I 716, 719, etc. 

MahSaavappa.— Father of OakkhupUa.^ 

^ ThagA. i. 105; OhA. i. 2. 

Mahbuvappadlpa.— Son of Faiakkamahahalarijft and acariya of 
Queen SIvall of Haipsavati, in Pegu. He was author of the Apbeggn* 
sfiradlpaid.' 

^ Bode, op, cii,t 36, n. 2. 

1. Mahasena. — A dem living in Ketumati Palace to the east of Vejih 
yanta. At the request of Sakka and of members of the Order, led by 
Assagutta, he was born in the world of men as Ntgasena.^ 

1 Mil. 6 f. 

2. Hahisana. — A brahmin, friend of Va ft gan t a, father of Sftriputta. 
He was poor, and, out of compassion for him, Sariputta came to his house 
for alms. Twice Mah&sena hid himself, having nothing to give, but, 
one day, receiving a bowl of rice porridge and a small piece of cloth, he 
thought of Sariputta. The Elder had just risen from a trance, and, 
becoming aware of Mahasena s desire, he visited him, and was given 
the porridge and the piece of cloth with a prayer from Mahasena, May 
I realize l^e Truth you have seen.” After death, Mah&sena was born 
as the novice and was called Vanavisl Tissa.^ 

1 DbA. ii. 84. 

3* — Younger son of King Oo|liUiliaya» He became king 

of Ceylon (334-361 a.c.), and under the advice of his teacher Saftghimltta 
and his minister Sopa, he despoiled MaUvUliza and enriched AMiailr 
(Iri, He issued a d^ree that no one should give alms to the monks of 
Mahavihira. But, later, his friend and minister, 
oonvinoed his error, and he became a supporter of Mah&vihSra# 
Soon after^ Isb^ver, he fell under the influence of a monk, named TUm^ 



and built letavanavlhart in the precincts of Mahavihara, despite the 
protests of the monks. Tissa was later expelled from the Order. The 
king built the Hapihlra, Gokappa, BrakfivUls, Kalandagftma, HigagSma, 
GaAgftsenakapabbata, Dh&tusenapabbata, Kokav&ta, Ruparima, and 
Halap4^i-Vitiftias and two nunneries — ^Uttaia and Abhaya. He also 
built sixteen tanks and a great canal called Pabbatanta/ 

Sltfmeghavappa was the son of Mahasena.' 

’ Dpv. xxii. 66-76; Mhv. xxxvii. 1 fl‘. 2 (jy. xxxvii. 53. 

4. Mah&sena. — A king of India who ruled in P&taliputta. He fed one 
thousand monks daily; but, not satisfied with that, he went to Uttara- 
madhur&p where he laboured in disguise, giving alms with the wages so 
earned.^ 

^ Cv. xcii. 23 if. 

Mah^seoag&llia. — A village in Rohapa, whose vihara was restored by 
Vijayab&hu 1.^ The village is mentioned in the account of the campaigns 

of Parakkamab&hu I.' 

1 Cv. lx. 62. ’** Ibid.^ Ixxv, 109; Cv. Tra, ii. 55, n. 2. 

Hah&sena-vlh&ra. — A vihilra called after King Mahasenap to which 
Aggabodhi V. gave the village of PapJHUibhatta.^ In the vihara was a 
Buddha-image, and Sena II. granted it a village and appointed watchmen 
to look after it.^ 

1 Cv. xlviii. 8; Cv. Tra, i. Ill, n. 1. 2 Cv. li. 76, 

Mabftsela.— See Sela. 

1. Mah&sopa. — An evil-natured horse of Brahmadattap king of Benares. 

ee the Suhanu Jfttaka. 

2. Hahisopa. — One of the ten chief warriors of Dut^hagfimapi. He was 
born in Hunadariv&pi in the Kutumbarl district as the eighth son of a 
man named Tissa, He was as strong as ten elephants, and took a 
prominent part in the attack on Vljttapuia.^ 

^ Mhv. xxih. 2, 46 ff.; xxv. 27 f.; 44 f. 

3. MaUsopa.— A monk in the time of Vat$agiiiiapi-AMiaya. During 
the troubles caused by the brigand BrdbmapatlsiWlj he travelled about 
in the company of Udatta Thefa» maintaining themselves on whatever 
they could find^ One day a maiden made three balls of Ibodp gave one 
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to Isidatta, the second to MahaBO]]La, and wished to give the third to 
Isidatta; but her hand turned, and the food fell into Mah&soiM ^i bowl. 
Later, he lived with five hundred others in HaQd^UMina-vtllfaia^ One 
day, while in Kalakagama for alms, they were entertained by a pious 
devotee. The latter asked for Mahasoijia and showed him special 
honour, though Mahasoiia was only a junior monk. Some time after, 
Mahasona returned to the MaMvih&ra in Anurfidhl^ura and received 
many gifts, which he distributed among the Sangha ‘ 

1 VibhA. 446 ff. 

Hah&so^fi Theri,— A teacher of th(‘ Vinaya in Ceylon.^ 

^ Dpv. xviii, 27. 

Mah&haipsa Jfitaka (No. 534).— Khemft, wife of Saipyama, king of 
Benares, had a dream, after which she longed to see a golden haihsa 
preach the law from the royal throne. When the king came to know this, 
he consulted various people, and, acting on their advice, had a pond 
dug to the north of the city in the hope of enticing a golden harjisa there, 
and appointed a fowler, who came to be called Khemaka, to look after 
the pond. 

The plan succeeded. Five different kinds of geese came: the grass 
geese, the yellow geese, the scarlet geese, the white geese, and the paia 
geese. 

Dhatarattha, king of the golden geese, who lived in Clttakfl^f had 
taken as wife a pakd goose, and at the repeated suggestion of his minister, 
Sumukha, arrived with his flock of ninety thousand, to see the wonderful 
pond at Benares. Khemaka saw them and waited his opportunity. 
On the seventh day he found it, and set a snare in which Dhatarat^ha was 
caught. At his cry of alarm the flock fled, with the exception of 
Sumukha, who stayed and asked Khemaka for permission to take 
Dhatarattha’s place. When Sumukha heard why they had been caught, 
he asked that both he and Dhatarattha should be taken before Samyama. 
When Samyama heard of Sumukha *8 devotion he was greatly touched, 
and showed the hamsas every possible honour, after asking their for- 
giveness for the way they had been treated. Dhatarattha preached to 
the queen and the royal household, and, having exhorted the king to 
rule righteously, returned to Cittakuta. 

The story was told in reference to AnAndft’s attempt to sacrifice his 
own life for that of the Budda, when NUfiglri (?.v.) was sent to kill him* 

Khemaka was Khema the Theri Khcmtf the king Sll4FVlttof 

Sumukha Anaildift^ and Dhataratt'ha the Bodhisatta.^ 

1 J. V. 364-82; op, CuUahaqisa J&taka. 
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mniiattMprtopaiiia Sntta.— Sblpatts addresses the monks at 
lOtAWHa and tells them that, just as the foot of every creature will fit 
in the elephant’s footprint, even so are all right states of mind comprised 
within the Four Noble Truths. He then goes on to explain that dvkkha 
consists of the five upodawafcMandAafi^visible shapes, feelings, per- 
ception, safikharas and consciousness. The constituents of these attach- 
ments are the four principle elements: earth, water, fire, and air. Each 
element is of two kinds — personal (ajjhatta) and external (bahiddha ) — 
and each is transient and subject to decay. The chain of causation 
entails all that makes up the five attachments. Where there is eye 
intact, on which external shapes come to focus, and where there is 
developed pertinent material to sustam it, there is developed a mani- 
festation of the pertinent section of consciousness Thus arises the 
ypdddnakkhandha of form; similarly with the others.^ 

1 M. i. 184-91. 

Hahlqisaka. — A kingdom mentioned in the Safikhapfila J&taka as 
being near Mount Ca n da k a. There lived the Bodhisatta, in a hermitage 
on the bend of the river Kappapapp&p where it left Lake SafikhapSla.^ 
Keka is mentioned as the capital of Mahiipsaka, where a king named 
AlJuna once ruled*: also a city, called Saku|ap capital of King Sakuja. 
Near Sakuja was a lake, called Minusiya.* In the Bhlmaseiia Jfttaka* 
the Bodhisatta is mentioned as living for some time in Mahimsaka in 
his birth as Cfiladbanuggaha-papdlf^* Mahimsaka is mentioned* as an 
example of a country where cold weather frequently occurs. 

The country is generally identified with Malayagiri, the Malabar 
Ghats. See also Mahlsamapjiala. 

' sT. V. 162. » /Wd., 146. » Ibid., 337. * J. i, 366. ® E.g., VibhA. 4. 

Il a hllps faa. — The Bodhisatta, born as the son of the king of Benares. 
For details see the Devadhamina Jlfaka*^ 

1 J. i. 127 IF.; PhA. iii. 73. 

M a hlipritoak a, — An heretical sect, which broke off from the TheravUillfl 
at the same time as the VaUiputtakas* The sect was later divided into 
the SablMitdilvidlns and the Dbammaguttlkas/ They held that the 
truth of nirodha had two aspects.* Blridhadeva Thera, at whose request 
the Jitakatfhakathi was written, belonged to the liallf*pffflffakii* V!m *<“^ * 
Fa Hsien found a group of monks belonging to this sect in Ceylon.* 

^ Mbv. V. 6, 8; I>pv. v. 45, 47; MT. xix. 8; xx. 5; and Rookhill, op, 182, 

ea. isa, laa, iss, m, mi, 192. 

* Kvn, ii. 11; ase also vUi. 9; ariiL 6; • J. i. 1 . « Qlls%49^dl,»p.7a 
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or SamafabrUimaQa Sutta.— All recluaeg or brahmins 
possesBod of iddhi power, whether of the past, present or future, must 
obtain it through the development of the four satipaUhdms} 

1 a V. 273 1 

1. Habfnda Thera. — Son of Asoka and brother of Safighaiaittf* He 

was fourteen at the time of the coronation of his father and was ordained 
at the age of twenty, his perceptor being MoggaUpnttatlSta. The ordina- 
tion was performed by MahUeva, while MaUhailtlka recited the ham- 
mavdcd, Mahinda became an arahant on the day of his ordination. 
He spent three years in study of the Doctrine under his preceptor, and, 
later, when the latter retired to AhOgaAgft» he left his one thousand 
disciples for seven years under the care of Mahinda.* When the Third 
Council was held, Mahinda had been for twelve years a monk and was 
charged with the mission of converting Ceylon. But he delayed for 
six months, until Dev&namplyatissa became king. lie then went to 
Dakkhlpigiri and from there to his birthplace, Vedisaglri, staying in 
Vedlsagiri-vlll&ra and visiting his mother, the queen Devi. Still one 
more month he tarried, teaching the Doctrine to Bhap^uka, and then, 
on the full-moon day of Jettha, at the request of Sakka, he went, in 
company with Ifthiyay Uttlya, Sambala, Bhaddasila, Sumanasimapsra 
and Bhapduka^ to Ceylon, where ho converted Devanampiyatissa by 
preaching to him the Culahatthlpadopama Sutta. Later, on the same 
day, he preached the Samacltta Sutta. The next day, at the request of 
the king, he visited AnurSdhapura, travelling through the air and 
alighting on the site of the (later) Pa|haiuacetlya. After a meal at the 
palace he preached the Petavattlw, the VImftnavatthu and the Saeea 
Saipyutta^ and Anulk and her five hundred companions became 
pannas. Later, in the elephant-stables, he preached the Devadftto 
Sutta to the assembled people, and, in the evening, the B&lapap^iUl 
Sutta, in Nandauavana. The night he spent in MaM m oghavaDa, and 
on the next day the king gave the park to Mahinda, on behalf of the 
Order. 

Mahinda pointed out to the king various spots destined to be con* 
nected with the growth of the aasana in Ceylon, ofEering flowers a* the 
same, and at the site of the Gater) HaU IhSpa, he described the visits 
of the Pour Buddhas of this kappa to Ceylon. On the fourth day he 
preached the Anamatagga Sutta in Nandanavana and helped the kmg 
in defining the boundaries of what later became the Mallivlifca^ On 
the fifth d»y he preached the KhsHudra Satta, on the sixth the Gonttr 
Sntta, and on the seventh the DhanffliaeaUaroavattaM iatto. 

I Mhv. V. a04ff.; Dpv, v. 24 f,; Sp. i. «1. * **■ 
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Tbo first built for the residence of Mahinda was called 

iriMdtlhlMurlveQa. Other buildings associated with him were the Sufhftta- 
pariveffti the DitrhacaAka^parivefa, the Phalagga-parivepa, the Therft- 
psmya-parlvepa, the Marugapa-parivepa, and the Dighasandasenftpatl- 
pailvepa.* 

Twenty-six days Mahinda stayed in Mahameghavana, and on the 
thirteenth day of the bright half of Asalha, after having preached the 
MaUkppamSda Sutta, he went to Missakapabbata, to spend the vassa. 
The king had sixty-eight rock-cells built in the mountain and gave 
them to the theras on the full-moon day. On the same day Mahinda 
ordained sixty -two monks, who attained arahantship, at Tumbarum&laka. 
After the full-moon day of Kattika, at the conclusion of the pamrana 
ceremony, Mahinda held a consultation with Devanampiyatissa and 
sent Sumanasamanera to Pi.|aliputta to bring the relies of the Buddha 
from Dhammasoka and other relics from Sakka. These relics were 
brought and placed on the Missakapabbata, which from then onwards 
was called Cetlyagirl. The collar-bone from among the relics was 
deposited in the Thfip&r&ma which was built for the purpose. It 
was at Mahinda ’s suggestion that Devanampiyatissa sent an embassy 
headed by Hahfiarlttha to Asoka, with a request that Safighamlttfi 
should come to Ceylon with a branch of the Bodhi-tree. The request 
was granted, and Sanghamitta arrived in Ceylon with the branch. Deva- 
nampiyatissa, during the later part of his reign, acting on the advice 
of Mahinda, built numerous viharas, each one yojana from the other; 
among them were Issarasamapaka and Vessagirl. 

Mahinda is said to have taught the Commentaries to the Tipitaka in 
the Sinhalese language, after translafcig them from the Pali.* 

The Sa]liailtapSsfidik&* mentions a recital held by Mahinda under the 
presidency of Mahaarittha. 

Mahinda continued to live for the first eight years of the reign of Uttiya^ 
who succeeded Devanampiyatissa. Then, at the age of sixty, he died 
on the eighth day of the bright half t)f Assayuja, in Cetiyagiri, where he 
was spending the rainy season. His body was brought in procession, 
with every splendour and honour, to the Mahavihara and placed in the 
Pafihainbamilaka, where homage was paid to it for a whole week. It was 
then burnt on a pyre of fragrant wood on the east of the Therfaamhan* 
dbamfilaka» to the left of the site of the Maha Thupa. A cetiya was 
erected on that spot over half the remains, the other half being distributed 
in thupas built on Cetiyagiri and elsewhere. The place of cremation 
was called l9ihhumangami and there for xnany centuries were cremated 


^ See 9,v, for d<‘t«il8. 


« Cv. xxxvii. 228 ff. 


• pp. 102 ff. 
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the remains of holy men who lived within a distance of three yo- 
janas.* , 

Later, King Sirimeghava^J^a had a life-sise image of Mahinda made 
of gold ; this he took to the Ambattbalaeetiya. For eight days a festival 
was held in its honour; on the ninth day the image was taken from 
Ambatthala, carried by the king himself at the head of a large and 
splendid procession, and placed for three days in SottUyttMI^Vlllira. 
On the twelfth day it was taken with all splendour to Anur&dhapura, 
to the Mahavihara, where it was left for three months in the courtyard 
of the Bodhi-tree. From there it was removed to the inner city and 
deposited in a magnificent image-house to the south-east of the palace. 
An endowment was set up for the annual performance of ceremonies in 
honour of the image, and this custom was continued for many centuries. 
The image was brought from the inner town to the (Maha)vihara on 
the pavdrana-d&y f and every year an offering was made on the thirteenth 
day.’ 

Dh&tusena had the image brought to the place where Mahinda *s body 
was cremated and there held a great festival,® while Aggabodhi I. set 
up the image on the banks of the tank called Iilahlndata|a» and ensured 
that the special task of carrying the image to the dyke of the tank was 
the task of the Taracchas.® 

® For detailfl of Mahinda sec Mhv. ' Cv. xxxvii. 66 ff. 

xiii.-xx. ; Dpv. vii. 67 f., xii., xiii., xiv., * Jbid., xxxviii. 68. 

XV.; Sp. i. 61. 69 ff., 79 ff., 83 ff., 90 ff., • Ibid., xlii. 30. 

]03, etc. 

2. Mahinda.— See Indra (»Sakka). 

3. MiAlnds.— King, father of Phussa Buddba.* Elsewhere he is 
called Jayasena. See f^.v. Phussa. 

1 AA. i. 16.5; RA. iii, 4; DhA. i. 84. 

4. — A king of old, descendant of Mahdsamniatai and last 
of a dynasty which ruled at Rojanagara. Twelve of his sons and 
grandsons ruled in Campft.^ 

' Dpv. iii. 28. 

5. Malifada I.— Brother of Kassapa HI. and king of Ceylon (724-27 
A.O.). He refused to be crowned, out of sorrow for the death of his 
friend Nllay and administered the government as ddtpddit. He thus 
came to be known as Adipdda Mi^***^* His brother s son, AggabodU* 
was his viceroy, while his own son was made ruler of Dakkhtpad^ii. 



He gftve tea oettloada of food to the IbhlpUl sad would eat nothing 
without fint giving of it to beggars. He built a nunnery for the 
UlUddiU^Is (called Mahindaupamyn) and gave to it the village of 
Ib|ll«|»ll». He also built the Mohliidatata-viliftn.* 

^ Cv. xlviii. 26 fiF. 


6. Mahlnda. — Son of Aggabodhi VII» He was made viceroy, but died 
young/ 


^ Cv. xlviii. 69, 76. 


7. MahindAe — Son of Sil&megha (Aggabodhi VI.)/ Aggabodhi made 
him senapati and gave over the government to him. But when Agga- 
bodhi VI. died and Aggabodhi VII. came to the throne, Mahinda went 
to Mah&tlttha. Later, on the death of Aggabodhi VIL, Mahinda quelled 
all disturbances and put the queen in chains because she conspired to 
kill hin^. His cousin Dappula rose against him, but was defeated after 
much fighting. Mahinda then married the queen of Aggabodhi VI. and 
became king as Mahinda II., when a son was born to him. Dappula again 
rose in revolt, but Mahinda made a treaty with him and gave him part 
of Rohapa with the Gft}hagang8 as boundary. 

Among Mahinda’s benefactions was the erection of the D&mavlh&ra*- 
parivepa and the Sannlratittha-vlh&ra in Pulatthipura, also the costly 
Ratanap&sSdag containing a golden image of the Buddha. To the 
Silftmegha mmnery Mahinda gave a silver Bodhisatta statue. He had 
the Abhidhamma recited by the monks of Hemasfili-vihira, and built 
many shrines and helped those who were poor or in trouble. To the 
lame he gave bulls and to the Damilas horses. He strengthened the 
weir of the lUlsvftiti. He reigned for twenty years (772-92 A.c.) and 
was succeeded by his son Udaya 1/ 

» Cv, xlviii. 42. 7B. * Ibid,, 83 ff, 

8. Mahinda^ — Son of the Adipida DdtUdva of Rohapa. He 

quarrelled with his father, took service under Udaya I. and married his 
daughter Devfi. He was later sent to Rohapa, where he drove out his 
father. His two sons revolted against him, and, with Udaya’s help, 
led an army against him. Mahinda defeated them, but was killed in 
a fight with another kinsman.' 

1 Cv. xlix. 10ff,;66fF. 


9. Mahinda.^— Son of Udaya L; he was, however, known by the name 
of PhainmtlnMifliineglia and was a very pious man. He gave the income 



from the OfKhimite Canal to be uaed in repairs of the SilaBipliUft. 
He became king as Mahlnda m. and reigned for four years (797^801 A.o.).^ 

1 CSr. xUx. 88 ff. 


10. Mahlnda.— Son of Mahlnda HI. When AggabodU 11. came to 
the throne, contrary to the laws of succession^ Hahinda fled to India.^ 
He was afterwards slain by Sena I.* 

' Cv. xlix. 84 f. * /6td., 1. 4. 

11. Mahlnda. — Younger brother of Sena I. and his viceroy. He 
quelled the rising of Udaya against the king, his brother. When the 
PaQdu king invaded Ceylon, Mahinda led an army against him, and, on 
the defeat of his forces, he cut his own throat.^ 

1 Cv. 1, 0, 10, 21 ff. 

12. Mahlnda. — Eldest son of Klttaggabodhh ruler of Rohana, He was 
killed by Kittaggabodhi's sister.^ 

1 Cv. 1. 51. 

13. Mahlnda.— Son of the AdipSda Kassapa and brother of Sena 11 . 

He married Tlssfi and Kitti, He became viceroy under Sena II. and ruled 
m Dakkhlpadesa. Later he was discovered guilty of an intrigue in 
the king’s harem, and fled, unrecognised, with his family, to Malaya. 
Afterwards, however, he regained his honours and continued as viceroy, 
his daughter SaftghS being married to Kassapai son of Sena II. Mahinda 
built a temple under the Bodhi-tree, and, in the course of its construction, 
a workman discovered that one of the beams would harm a branch of 
the tree. Mahinda, on being informed of this, came and made a socoo- 
hifiya, as a result of which the branch of the tree straightened itself 
during the night, leaving the building free. Mahinda also built the 
Mahlndasena-parlvepay and died in the twenty-third year of Sena’s 
reign.^ AdIpUa Klttaggabodhl was his son.* 

^ Cv. 1. 59; li. 7, 13, 15 ff , 53 ff. * IWcf., 04. 

14. Mahinda, — Son of Kassapa V., and brother of Sena II. and Sa Ugh ii 
When the AdlpUa Klttaggabodlil raised a rebellion in Roiiapa against 
Udaya n., the latter sent Mahinda to quell it with the help of the general 
Valiiagga. The expedition was completely successful and Eittaggabodhi 
taken prisoner. Mahinda stayed in MahAglina and m)ed over Bohapa 
justly and well. Among his works was the construction of a dkm across 
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tba UllllwaH.^ When KansiMi IV. became king, Mahjnda revolted 
agaiaet him, but the king, through the influence of Mahinda's father, 
persuaded him to desist. Later, Mahinda returned to AnuiUhapsia 
at the request of the monks, and, after having married the king’s 
daughter, went back to Boha^a, where, evidently, he died.' 

' Cv. U. M ff. > Ibid., lii. 4 ff. 

16. Hahinda. — Viceroy of Sena IV. and probably his brother. He 
afterwards became king as Mahinda IV. (956-72 a.o.). He married a 
KflllAga princesB. During his reign, the Vallabha king invaded Ceylon, 
but was defeated by the general Sena and entered into a treaty with 
Mahinda. Mahinda showed great favour to the Paqisukulikas and the 
Lftbhavbins and decreed that the incomes derived from viharas should 
not be taxed. His good acts were many. He had a Commentary to 
the Abhidhamma written by the Thera Dhammamitta in the Sitthag&BUl- 
IMUive^a and the Abhidhamma recited by the Thera DathSnSga. 

He made great offerings at the Mah& ThSpa and started to build the 
Candanap&sMa, where he had preserved the Hair Belie of the Buddha. 
He restored the temple of the four cetiyas in Padalafichana as well as 
the Temple of the Tooth, the Dhammasabganigeha and the Hah&pUi. 
He built the Mahimallaka for the TheravSda nuns and completed the 
MaplpbUa. Mahinda’s wife was Kitti {q»v,), who, herself, engaged in 
various works. Their son was Sena (Sena V.).^ 

^ Cv. liv. 1 if.; Cv. Trfi, i. J78, n. 2; 17ti. n. 2; 18.3, n.^ 


16. Mahinda^ — Younger brother of Sena -V. He succeeded Sena as 
Mahinda V, and ruled for ten years at Anurddhapura under great diffi- 
culties. He was weak and powerless, and the Kerala soldiers in his 
employ mutinied for better salaries. Mahinda escaped to Rohapa by 
means of an underground passage, and lived at l^upabbatagdma with 
his brother 8 wife as queen, later marrying his brother’s daughter. Their 
son was Kassapa^ and afterwards they lived in Kappagallaka, In the 
thirty-sixth year of Mahinda s reign, the Co|aSg taking advantage of the 
discontent in Ceylon, invaded the country, capturing the king, the 
queen, and all the royal regalia. They ruled for many years with 
PlllatChilnagara as base, and Mahinda died in Cola after a captivity 
lasting for twelve years.^ Lokltt and Devali were his maternal cousins*** 

» Cv. Iv. 1 ff. ‘ Ibid., Ivii. 27. 

17. Mahinda.— Son of Moggalttna and LoUtt and brother of Ktttl 
(afterwards VQailMUiii L).^ 


I Cv. Ivii. 42. 
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18. Mahiadft.— Son of Vlkkamabfthu D. and brother of 

He fought against Deva, general of PankkUBabfthn I., at HiMUdllV* 
dagftma, but was defeated, and fled to BillBgima. From there he Went 
to VaUitittha, and was again defeated. Later he joined HlBlWiaTaBhj 
and was sent by him to Moiav&pi, thence to AnartdhafHim ediete he 
defeated MaUlekha-Rakkhs and BhapfhopotfliaU, who marched 
against him. From Anuradhapura, Mahinda proceeded to KUavi^ 
where, for three months, he fought against UMBdhtWOtthakl BhAta> 
and was finally defeated by him. This is the last we hear of him.^ 

1 Cv. Ixii. 5»i Ixxii. 46, 83, 133 ff., 176 ff.. 181 f., 198 ff. 

19. Mahinda.— An officer of Kitflllrimegha, sent by him to fetch the 
young FaiakkamabUra.^ 

» Cv. Ixvi. 66. 

20. Mahinda. — A Lamhakappa in the Moriya district, an officer of 
Parakkamab&hu I. He was a Nagaragiri, and was sent by Parakkama- 
bahu to HaUav&jhna, where he conducted a victorious campaign against 
Uttararattha. Later he took Anurddiuvuia, and was one of those 
responsible for the capture of Gajabahu at Pulatthipura.^ 

» Cv. Ixix. 13: Ixx. 89, 146 £F.: 168, 199 ff. 

21. Mahinda Mahilekha.— An officer of Mip&bhatapa. He was 
defeated by the Kesadhitu Rakkha at Sarogimatittha and again by the 
troops of Parakkamabdhu 1. at Janapada.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxii. 1 fF., 166. 

22. Mahinda.— A minister and kinsman of Para KK a m atdhn I. He 
lived in the palace and erected at PulatOlpura a posddo for the Tooth 
Relic.* 

1 Cv. Ixxiii. 124 ff. 

23. Mahinda.— A man of the KuUhga clan, whose wife was a cowherd’s 
daughter called DfpanL He killed Vljayablha II. and reigned fot fiv» 
days, but was slain by KittiniaaalUai.* 

1 Cv. Ixxx. 16 S. 

2i. Ibhinda.— Son of SnmanadevI and Bodhlgirtta. He came among 
the escort of the Bodhi-tree. Davdnam^yatiMa conferred on him the 
rank At flnllyJfl|yw.*hlMrtielrn * 


1 Mbv. IMi. 
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JPli||^|B4lW||iW>yiU--A nunnery built by UtoWlldn I, The village of 
Itjpil^hl WU6 just outside its boundary, and this he gave for its 
boaintenance.' 

> O. zlTiii. se. 

MbMndbgnhi .—The cave occupied by Mahlnda in the Ofltlyagirl- 
vlUn.^ It was on the Hatthlkueehlpabbhhn, covered by forest, at 
the entrance to a deep valley.* 

1 Mhv. zz. 16; UT. 410. * Vsm., p. 110. 

Mahlndltalu. — A monastery built by Mahlndn L* 

1 Cv. zlviii. 37. 

Mahindatatavipl.— A tank built by Aggsbodhi I. The image of 
Mahlnda nera (q.o.) was taken there by the Taracehas and set up on 
its dyke at the time of the Mahinda festival.* 

‘ Cv, zlii. 29. 

Hahlndatal&ka.— A tank built by Parakkamabahu I.* It is perhaps 
identical with Mahlndatata (above), in which case the king merely re- 
stored it. 

Cv. Izziz. 28. 

Wahlndasena. — A parive^ built and endowed by Mahlnda, viceroy 
of Sena n.* 

1 Cv. li. 60. 

Mahindaeenavisa.— A building erected in the Uttara-vilitoa (Abhaya* 
girl) by SaAghi, wife of Sena I.* It was later destroyed, and afterwards 
restored by PaiakkamabUia I.* 

» Or. 1. 79. » Ibid., Izzviii. 106. 

KridyaAguia.— A locality in the old MahSnlga garden, on the banks 
of the MahlvilukagnAgi. It was there that the Buddha hoveored in 
the air on his first visit to C^lon, in order to frighten the TaM^htt. 
Ijater, MahiHiniana built there a shrine seven cubits in ^mSteiFi 
,of sapphire, and containing the hair given to him by the Buddha. 
the Buddha’s death. SanbU, a disciple of bronjdtt 

ooIlar-bdilB at the Buddha, which he deposited in the th^> iB 0 iiiW i Si a| 
the height the thfipa to twelve cubits. WdhiaSHhhgys raised it to 
thirty cubits, while Potthagfimapl, dwelling there during his c a wp aiftt 
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against the DlllllQa 01iatta» increased it to eighty cubits.^ VhhIittBl 
Thsa erected a parasol over the thnpa * Attached to the thupa iras a 
vihara, neat which lived the three l^wnlWlhHiplISi SaAglMlMb MKlyh 
bodlil and Oofhftbliayn,* 

In later times, Sena 11. gave maintenance villages to the vihSta/ as 
did also Kasssapa IV/ Vijayab&ha L found the vih&ra in a bad state of 
decay and had it restored/ while garikKamabMUi VL carried out repairs 
to the thupa/ King Vlravlkamma went from his capital to Mahiyahgansi 
a distance of seven g&vutas on foot, and held a great festival in honour 
of the thupa/ King NarindasDia is mentioned as having visited Mahi- 
yaAgana tl^e times-— once alone and twice with his army — and as having 
held magnificent festivals in its honour/ VijayarfijasQia held a festival 
there, as did KlttlsiilrfiJasDia, who made a pilgrimage to the spot'^ 
he also made arrangements for travellers from Siam to Ceylon to visit' 
the spot and hold celebrations there/* Rftjaslha II. was born in 
Mahiyangana, while his parents were staying there for protection from 
their enemies/* 


1 Mhv. 1 . 24, 33 fiF.; xxv. 
Cv. Tr8» 1 . 154, n. 3. 

* Mhv. xxxvi. 34. 

» Ibid,, 58. 

< Cv. li. 74. 

^ Ibid., 111. 14. 

^ Ibid., lx. 59. 


7 ; I Ibid., xoi. 29. 

I ® Ibid., xcii. 17. 

• Ibid., xovii. 27 ff. 
Ibid , xoviu. 86. 
Ibid., xoix. 38. 
i* Ibid., 0. 126 ff. 
Ibid., xcv. 12. 


HalllU.^An eminent therl of Ceylon who kept the dhutangas.^ 

^ Dpv. xviii. 16. 


MMUlUIpa.— An island off the coast of India where the women, who 
were exiled with Vljaya, landed.^ 

1 Mhv. VI. 45. 


lbU|iaMlldia.--The state elephant of BnrimiMlatts, king of Benares. 
See the UmBfanikha Jatoka. 


(No. 26).— Brahmadatta, king of Bettes, 
fnt, called »»JHiaiitBklia. who was gentle 
eat down outside his stable and started 
Jibbety, and murder. Several days in saMseseum 
It taat, by diat liateninf to them, IbhilimaUba^ 
aadbtguitokillbulmepem. 11m king seat bumiaietMk *' 

*0 inveatiigate idle mattat. fiidt ba^i* 





good mea sit outside the stables who talked of various virtues. The 
elephant regained his former goodness and gentleness. 

The story was related in reference to a monk who was persuaded by 
a friend to eat at the monastery of Gay&sisa, built for Devadatta by 
Ailtasattu. The monk would steal off there at the hour of the meal 
and then return to Ve)uvana. After some time his guilty secret was 
discovered^ and he was admonished by the Buddha. He is identified 
with Mahilamukha and the king with Ananda/ 

^ J. i. 185-8: sec also Giridanta and Manoja JatakaH. 

Mahlsa j&taka (No. 278). — The Bodhisatta was born once as a buffalo 
in Himavi. One day, as he stood under a tree, a monkey fouled him, 
and taking hold of his horn pulled him about. But the buffalo showed 
no resentment. This happened several times, and on being asked by 
the spirit of the tree why he endured it, the buffalo answered that it 
was by virtue of his goodness. Later the monkey tried his games on 
another buffalo, who killed him. 

The story was told in reference to a monkey who, in the same way, 
{puled an elephant of Sfivatthi and escaped unhurt owing to the patience 
of the elephant. On another day a fierce elephant came from the 
stables and the monkey was trampled to death.^ 

1 J. i. 386-7. 

Blalll 8 ad 09 lka.~A village in the Nakubnagara district; the birthplace 

of KhaAJadeva/ 

1 Mhv. xxiii. 77. 

Mahlsaniapjala.-"A country, converted by the Thera HahUevat who 
preached there the Devadflta Sutta.^ 

The country is generally regarded as the modern Mysore. vX MMilip* 

samao^Alft** 

1 Mhv. xiL 4, 29; Dpv. viii. 5; Sp. i. 83. j capital and that it was an h4and in the 

* But 1910, 429 ff., where Nwbwli River; see also jWNj 9^.'% 

the author laya that HUteatl was its I n. 5 . 

Mahtomna —Long ago hheie were thirty-eight kinp 

Iriim ugi e iiito Ttoa.^ 

1 A».L194. 

place OB .the SghklMfpa Mountaia where i$ 
said to m Dharajiuta (Tihaia).^ 

1 A.ir..f09iM.,iSW. 
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1. MahL — One of the five great rivere of Iiidia» all of which have a 
common origin.^ AAgUttarfipa was to the north of the Mahl.^ It ie 
also called Mahfim a h L 

1 Vin. ii. 237; A. iv. 101; v. 22; S. ii. 136; v. 38; Mil. 20, 101; Vam* 10^ efeo. 

> SNA. ii. 437 ff. 

2. ]Hahi.-<A Lafikftgiri, an officer of Paraktailiuibfthu L, stationed at 
Assama^dala-tlttha/ 

1 Cv. Ixxji. 27. 


Mahip&larattlia.— A district in the Dakkhinadesa of Ceylon.^ 

1 Cv. Ixix. 8. 


Habununara, Hah&umm&ra. — A village in which Mahinda 11. once 
occupied an armed camp.^ Later his son had a hand-to-hand fight there 
with Dappula, defeating him.* The queen of Udaya I. gave the village 
for the maintenance of Jayasenapabbata-vlhfira.* 

^ Cv. xlviii. 120. ^ Ibid., 156 ® Ibid . xhx 24. 

Maheja.— -See Mahejjdghara. 


MaheUigliara, lIahe]]Sgtaaravatthu, HaheJjagtaarasaii8sU&. A build- 
ing in Aaniidhapura. near tho west gate. The grounds of the building 
were laid out by Papduk&bhaya.^ GajabfthH I. first erected the Hahejjfi- 
sanasUi.* The Mahavaipsa Tika* explains that Mahejavatthu is a 
shrine {devatthana) dedicated to the Yakkha Mabela. 

Mhv. X. 90; xvii. 30. • Ibid., xxxt. 122. ® p 378 


Mabalaoagara. — A IXamija stronghold, subdued by Dufl h a tfin a p l 
after a four months’ siege. Its commander was called Mahola. The 
Mahivaiitsa Itkft’ explains that the city lay off the road leading from 
Ao®rldlu®UPa. It was the king’s elephant, 
led tlHk<ii^4hitheT. 

||^(4noted on the spot where the elephant toraod off the main 

I Hlyattegirinagara. 

|mv.xxT.48f. 

Naga-king who reigned over a kingdciai^i 
Ceylon. His younger sister was married to the N&ga <95 
paMata and her son was^ 41 j||faim^ 

lU 

u. 
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and nephew regarding a gem-set throne, and it was to settle this dispute 
that the Buddha paid his second visit to Ceylon.^ 

^ Mhv. i. 46 ff, 

^llahosadha, — The Bodhisatta born as minister to King Videha. For 
l^tails jee the Mah&ummagga J&taka. 

Mfigadlia. — The name of a gotta 

1 J. iii. 339. 

HSgadhd. — The people of Magadha (q-v,), 

1. Hfigandiya. — A brahmin of the Kuru country. He had a very 
beautiful daughter, called Hdgandlyd. Many men of high station sought 
her hand, but the brahmin did not consider them worthy. The Buddha, 
one day, became aware that both Magandiya and his wife were ready 
for conversion, so he visited their village. Magandiya saw him, and, 
.poting the auspicious marks on his body, told him of his daughter and 
begged him to wait till she could be brought. The Buddha said nothing, 
and Magandiya went home and returned with his wife and daughter 
arrayed in all splendour. On arriving, they found the Buddha had 
gone, but his footprint was visible, and Magandiya^s wife, skilled in such 
matters, said that the owner of such a footprint was free from all passion. 
But Magandiya paid no attention, and, going a little way, saw the 
Buddha and offered him his daughter. The Buddha thereupon told 
them of his past life, his renunciation of the world, his conquest of 
H&ra, and the unsuccessful attempts of Mara’s very beautiful daughters 
to tempt him. Compared with them, Magandiya was, he said, a corpse, 
filled with thirty-two impurities, an impure vessel painted without; 
he would not touch her with his foot. At the end of the discourse, 
Magandiya and his wife became andgdmins} It^is said that they* gave 
their daughter into the charge of her uncle, ColtarHigaildiy^ retired 
from the world, and became arahants.* 

According to the Ahguttara Commentary,* Magandiya’s v^b^t^e was 
Kiiniltlfaailaninia, and the Buddha went there on his journey 
at the intit%^ion of Ghoslte, kiiklni(a and Ptv&rika. He 
' ^ain ro4 to visit Magandiya. See also Higaildira (2), JHgaii|«n 
and M«|^ikyapa^ 

^ ^ ^ daughter's name is given as 

ep, T>vy. avfvn whess the name is given Anfluami and the wife's Sttalf. 
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2. Higudiya.— A ftribUJalu. The Buddha was ouoe staying in the 
fire-hut of the brahmin Bhiredvijaggotta at and 

lUgandiya came to the hut. Seeing the grass mat on which the Buddha 
slept at night, he inquired whose it was, and, on being told, he was very 
aimoyed, calbng the Buddha a rigid repressionist (hhumkm). Bhliad^ 
vaja protested, whereupon Magandiya ofiered to repeat his chargl lih 
the Buddha’s face. The Buddha, aware of this conversation, 
the hut in the evening and had a discussion with Mftgandi#, wh6 ended^ 
by joining the Order, later becoming an arahant.^ 

Buddbaghosa explains* that this Magandiya was the f6b|ihew of 
MSgandiya ( 1 ). 

1 M. i. 602 Mil. 313. > MA. ii. 681. 

1. MSgandiya Sutta. — The conversation between MSgandiya and the 
Buddha after the former had offered the Buddha his daughter in marriage. 
Magandiya expresses the view that purity comes from philosophy, from 
disputations and discussions, learning and austerities The Buddha 
denies this, and says that purity comes from inward peace. The sage 
(imni) is a confessor of peace and does not indulge in disputes.^ 

^ 8N vs. 835-47 

2. MSgandiya Sutta. — Records the conversation between the Buddha 
and the paribbajaka MSgandiya. Magandiya says the Buddha is a 
repressionist (bhumhu) and this the Buddha denies, saying thSt he teaches 
only the subjugation of the senses, knowing their origin and their 
cessation; he has discarded all craving after them and dwells with his 
heart at peace. He then relates how, in his youth, he had enjoyed the 
greatest and most luxurious kinds of sensuous pleasures and had re- 
nounced them. He could no more crave for them than a leper, cured of 
his disease, craves for his old sores. Both the Buddha and teachers of 
other persuasions are convinced that health is the greatest boon and 
Nibbiu the highest bliss. But the Buddha’s conception of health and 
Nibbfiaa differs from that of other teachers* Their knowledge is as 
that of a blind man, taken on trust. M&gandiya listens and is eon* 
vinoed. Ho enters the Order and becomes an arahant/ 

^ M. i, 601-13; XhemaB; op. eU., 116* 

MilUllytptfihl.— The name given to the queetiow aslC^li of the 
BnddhabythebnhminMifUdfya.^ See Mipildlya Stttto 

* ai&12. 
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Migimdlyt, — ^Daughter of the brahmin IHgaildiya (g*v,). When the 
Buddha rejected her father’s offer of marriage with her, her parents 
joined the Order, giving her in charge of her uncle, Culla-Mfigandlya. 
The latter took her to Udena, king of Kosambi^ who made her his chief 
consort, ^giving her five hundred ladies-in-waiting. Magandiya was 
iacensed against the Buddha for having called her a vessel of filth,” 
and, when he came to Kosambi, she planned her revenge. Having 
discovered that Udena’s other queen, Samfivati, and her companions 
were in the habit of watching for the Buddha through windows in the 
walls of their rooms, she told the king that Samavatl and her friends 
were conspiring to kill him. For some time the king refused to believe 
this, but when the holes were shown to him, he had them closed up and 
the windows built higher. 

This plan having failed, Magandiya hired a slave to revilo, and abuse 
the Buddha in the streets. Ananda suggested to the Buddha that they 
should go elsewhere. The Buddha answered, “ I am like the elephant 
who has entered the fray, I must endure the darts that come upon me.” 
After seven days the abuse ceased. Magandiya then persuaded her 
uncle to send eight live cocks to the palace and sent a page with them 
to the king's drinking-place. When the king asked what should be 
done with them, she suggested that Samavatl and her friends should be 
asked to cook them for him. This the king agreed to do, but the women 
refused to deprive an animal of its life. Magandiya said they should 
be tested, and sent word by the page that the cooks were to be cooked for 
the Buddha^ The page was bribed to change the live cocks for dead 
ones on the way, and Samavatl and her companions then cooked them 
and sent them to the Buddha. But even then the king, though not 
knowing of the exchange, would not be convinced of Samavati’s dis- 
loyalty. 

Magandiya then obtained a snake from her uncle with its fangs 
removed. This she inserted in tlUe shell of the flute which Udena carried 
about, closing the hole with a bunch of flowers. Udena was in the 
habit of spending a week in turn with each of his three consorts. When 
he announced his intention of going to Samavatl, Magandiya begged of 
him not to go, saying she had had a dream and feared for his safety. 
But the king went and Magandiya went with him. As he lay asleep 
with the lute under his pillow she pulled out the bunch of flowers, and 
the snake lay coiled on his pillow. Magandiya screamed and accused 
Samavatl of designs on the king’s life. This time Udena believed her, 
and placing Sam&vatl and her friends in a line one behind the other, 
he sent for his bow, which could only be strung by one thousand men, 
and shot an arrow at S&m&vatl’s breast. But by the power of her good^ 
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ness the arrow failed to pierce her. Convinced of her innocence^ the 
king pleaded for her forgiveness and gave her a boon. She chose that 
the Buddha should be invited to come to the palace every day, but the 
Buddha would not accept the invitation and sent Amuida in his place. 

Once more Magandiya conspired with her uncle against item&vatL 
They had all the pillars of SfLmavatl’s house wrapt in cMh, soaked 
oil, and, when she and her women were inside, the house was set fire 
to. Samavatl saw the flames spreading and exhorted her women to 
be self-possessed, and they attained to various fruits of the Path, Udena 
questioned Magandiya very carefully, and became convinced of her 
share and that of her uncle in the crime. He then sent for all Magandiya’s 
relations saying that he wished to reward them. He buried them waist- 
deep in the palace grounds and covered them with straw; the straw 
was then set fire to, and when it was burnt he had their bodies ploughed 
with an iron plough. Pieces of flesh were ripped from Magandiya's 
body, fried like cakes in oil, and Magandiya was then forced to eat them.^ 

^ DhA. i. 201 f., 210 ff.; UdA, 383 f.; c/. Dvy., 615 ff., where M&gandiva i» called 
Anupama. 

1. Migha.— A sage of old.^ 

^ J. vi. 99. 

2. Migha. — A youth of Rijagaha. He visited the Buddha at GiJJha- 
ku^ and asked if he would gain greatly by the gifts he made to various 
people, gifts which were rightly obtained. The Buddha answered that 
his gifts would bear great fruit. At the end of the Buddha s discourse, 
Magha became his follower,^ 

1 SN. pp. 86 flF.; RNA. ii. 413 ff. 

3. Mlgha.— See Sakka and Magha. 

4. M i gh a, — A usurper from KUlhga who came to Ceylon with a band 
of Keia|a warriors in about 1215 a.c., deposed the reigning king, Phiak- 
k a m a p a j jljn n., blinded him, and occupied the throne at Pulatth^llia* 
Being a bigoted Hindu, he destroyed the Buddhist religious buildings 
and burnt their books. He persecuted the people in various ways and 
distributed their land among his warriors. He ruled for twenty-one 
years, and seems to have been succeeded at Pulatthipura by JayaUlta 

Daring part of his reign, VlJayaUUltt DDL (q,v.) ruled over a 
portion of Ceylon.* 

^ Cv. Ixxz. 58 ff. 


« m., Izxxi. 10 ff. 
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loito. — Records the conversation between **(f*«* (1) and the 

Bnadhft. 

■ilunbljw.— A Padhanaghara built by the l>ami)a Potthakuttha. He 
gave for its maintenance the Ambavipi at Bflkakalla and the villages 
of ItotavtyftacfttM and mtthllavetthl, together with slaves.* 

‘ Cv. xlvi. 19 f.; Cv. Tr». i. 100, n. 1, 

m^ian (v.{. lla|(hara). — A parrot belonging to Mahosadha. When 
Mahosadha wished to find out the plans of CQ]apI Brahmadatta, he sent 
M&^hara to the mynah that lived in Cu{ani’s bedchamber. Mathara 
made love to her) pretending that he had come from Aritthapura to ask 
her to marry him, because his first wife (also a m}mah) had been killed 
by a hawk. He related the stories of Vdsndeva and Jambfivafi and of 
Vaeeha and Rattavafi, to prove that husband and wife need not be 
equal in birth. Having won her heart and discovered Cu}ani’s secrets, 
M&fhara flew back to Mahosadha.* He is identified with Ananda.* 

> J. Vi. 418 ff. » im., 478. 

Mftpava Theta. — He belonged to a rich brahmin family of Sdvatthl. 
When on his way to the park one day, at the age of seven, he saw, for 
the first time, persons afflicted with old age, disease, and death. Thefie 
filled him with horror, and he went to the monastery, heard the Buddha 
preach, and, with his parents’ consent, entered the Order. He was 
called “ Mapava ” because he left the world so young. 

In the time of Vlpasd Buddha he was a physiognomist, and, having 
seen the child, declared that he would certainly become a Buddha, and 
worshipped him. In subsequent lives he became king many times under 
the names of SammukhSthsvIka, Pa^vidnndubhl, Obhftsa, Sadlnao- 
bhadaiia, Agginibbfipaka, Vitaaama, Gatipaeehedaiis, RstauvaUala, 
Phdakkamana, VQokana and Glilsftta.* ‘ 

He is evidently identical with Saaimakhithavlka 'RiMa of the 
Apadina.' 

> Tha«A. vs. 73; ThagA. 1. 162 ff. * Ap. L 158 f. 

mpavagdmljFa, Mipavagimlka.— A devaputta. He visited ti^e 
^ Buddha in the company of Asama, Sahalt, MlAka, Akotaka and Vetuibailt 
and while these all spoke in praise of their own teachers, Mipavagftmiya 
sang the glories of the Buddha,* It is said* that in his previous birth 
ha was a body-servant of the Buddha. 

* aL66,67|lfiL2«2. 


•BA. 1,101. 
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Mifloara , — A yakkha chief to be invoked by followers of the Buddha 
in time of need.* 

* See DA. iii. 070; D. iii. 206; bat aee Oara (2). 

1. M ttoftga. — The Bodhisatta born as a candela' See the lUtll&gA 
Jdtaka. 

2. Hfttaflga.— A Pacoeka Buddha.^ He was the last of the Pacceka 
Buddhas and lived near R&Jagahae At the last birth of the Bodhisatta 
the devas, on their way to do him honour, saw Matahga and told him, 
** Sir, the Buddha has appeared in the world.” Mataiiga heard this 
as he was issuing from a trance, and, going to Mount Mahftpap&ta where 
Pacceka Buddhas die, he passed away.* 

1 M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. * Ibid., 170; SNA. i. 128 f.; Mtu. i. 357. 

3. M&taAga , — A hermit. One day he arrived in Benares and went 
to a potter's hall for the night. He found the place already occupied 
by another hermit named Jfttimi, and was told by the potter that he 
could only stay there with Jatima’s permission. Jatima agreed to his 
staying, but, on finding that Matafiga was a ca^cjiala, he wished him to 
occupy a place apart. During the night Matanga wished to go out, 
and, not knowing where Jatima was lying, trod on his chest. When 
Matafiga returned he took the other way with the idea of passing near 
Jatima's feet, but meanwhile Jatima had changed his position, and 
Matafiga again trod on his chest. Jatima thereupon cursed him, saying 
that his head would split in seven pieces at sunrise. Matafiga thereupon 
stopped the sun from rising.^ 

The rest of the story is as in the Mitafiga JItaka. It may be a variety 
of the same legend, cp. also Mirada and Devala. 

1 SA. ii 176 f. 

4. Eitaflga.— Father of BUtaAgapatta (q.v.). 

HttaAga Jfttaka (No. 497).---The Bodhisatta was once bom in a 
Caodila village outside Benares and was named JHitaAga* One day, 
when DifthamafigaHKi, the daughter of a rich merchant, was on h^r way 
to tha park with a group of friends, she saw Matafiga coming towan^ 
the city, and thinking the sight inauspicious, washed her eyes with 
perfumed water and turned back home. Her companions, annoyed at 
being deprived of their fnn, beat Mitafiga and left him seneelees. On 
recovering consciousness, he determined to get DitthamafigalikS as wife 
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and lay down outside her father’s house refusing to move. Seven days 
he lay thus until her relations, fearing the ignominy of having a ca^d^la 
die at their door, gave DitthamangalikS, to him as wife. 

Knowing her pride to be quelled by this act, Matahga decided to bring 
her great honour. He, therefore, retired into the forest and, in seven 
days, won supernatural power. On his return he told her to proclaim 
abroad that her husband was not a candala but Mahabrahma, and that 
seven days later, on the night of the full-moon, he would come to her, 
breaking through the moon’s disk. She did as he said and so it happened. 
The people thenceforth honoured her as a goddess; the water in which 
she washed her feet was used for the coronation of kings, and in one single 
day she received eighteen crores from those who were allowed the privilege 
of saluting her. Matanga touched her navel with his thumb, and, knowing 
that she had conceived a son, admonished her to be vigilant and returned 
to the moon. 

The son was born in the pavilion, which the people had constructed 
for the use of Ditthamangalika, and was therefore called Maijdavya. 
At the age of sixteen he knew all the Vedas and fed sixteen thousand 
brahmins daily. On a feast day Matahga came to him, thinking to 
turn him from his wrong doctrines, but Mai?(Javya failed to recognize 
him, and had him cast out by his servants, Bha^f^akucchi, UpaJJhSyai 
and Upajotiya. The gods of the city thereupon grew angry and twisted 
the necks of Ma^c^avya and all the brahmins so that their eyes looked 
over their shoulders. When Ditthamahgalika heard of this she sought 
Matahga, who had left his footsteps so that she might know where he 
was. He asked her to sprinkle on the brahmins water in which were 
dissolved the leavings of his food; to Mai^^avya himself was given some 
of the food. On recovering and seeing the plight of the brahmins, he 
realized his error. The brahmins recovered, but were shunned by their 
colleagues; they left the country and went to live in the kingdom of 
MelJha. 

On the bank of the Vettavatl lived a brahmin called Jittmantay 
very proud of his birth. MataAga went thither to humble the pride of 
Jatimanta and lived" higher up-stream. One day he nibbled a tooth- 
stick and threw it into the river, where, lower down, it got entangled 
in J&timanta’s hair. He was greatly annoyed and went up-stream, where 
he found MfitaAga and told him that, if he stayed there any longer, at 
the end of seven days his head would split into seven pieces. On the 
seventh day MataAga stopped the sun from rising. On discovering 
the cause, the people dragged J&timanta to MataAga and made him 
ask forgiveness, falling at MataAga’s feet. J&timanta’s head was covered 
with a lump of clay, which was immersed in the water as the sun rose. 
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MStaAga then went to the kingdom of Mejjha, where the exiled 
brahmins reported against him to the king, saying that he was a juggler 
and a mountebank. The king’s messengers surprised MataAga as he 
was eating his food beside a well, and cut oS his head. He was bom 
in the Brahma-world. The gods were angry and wiped out the whole 
kingdom of Mejjha by pouring on it torrents of hot ashes. Before his 
meeting with Ditthamangalika the Bodhisatta was a mongoose-tamer 
(k(y^daiamaha)} 

The story was told in reference to the attempt of King Udena (^.v.) 
to torture Pi^dolabhftradvdja. Udena is identified with Mandavya.* 

^ But in SNA. i. 186, ho is called a I at SNA. i. 184-9S, with alterations in 
sop&kafivika. I certain details — e.^., for Vettavatl we 

^ J. iv. 375-90; the story is found also have Bandhumati; see also Mil. 123 if. 

M&tafigaputta Thera.— The son of ]lUtaAga» a landowner of Kosala. 

He was idle, and, when rebuked, joined the monks, hoping thus to have 
an easy life. But one day he heard the Buddha preach, entered the 
Order, and not long after became an arahant. 

In the time of Padomuttara Buddha he was a mighty Naga king, and, 
seeing the Buddha travelling through the air, he honoured him by giving 
him his throat-jewel.^ He is probably identical with Hapipdjaka Thera 
of the Apadana.* 

^ Thag. VBB. 231-3; ThagA. i. 348 ff. ‘ Ap. ii. 413 f. 

HUtahgftrafifia. — Another name for MeJJhirafifia 

1 See MU. 130; MA. ii. 615. 

1. ** Matari** Sutta. — Sometimes a man who would not lie, even for 
his mother’s sake, has been won over by flattery and bribes.^ 

1 6. ii. 241. 

2. Hfttari ” Sutta.— Six things— such as killing his mother, father, 
etc. — which a man who possesses right view will never do.^ 

1 A. iiL 430. 

mtalL — The name given to the chariot-driver (aa'^dhaka) of S a lrir at 
The M&tali of the present age had a son, gtthaj>^M> with whom Bl t idd> 
Suriyavaaeasd, daughter of Tbnbarn, was in love; but later she trans- 
ferred her affections to Paftoaslkha.^ Matali is Sakka’s constant com- 
panion and accompanies him everywhere, more as a confidant than as 
a servant.* Thus, he was by Sakka’s side in the war against the Asutis 
1 D.ii.268. 

• gee, 64 ^., the oonvenation reported at 8. i 221, 224, 234 ff. ; and Vv. iv. 0. 



and drove Iub ohaiiot when he fled with his bride Sojfltt. The chariot 
is called and is drawn bj one thousand Sindh horses.* 

Mitali often accompanied Sakka on his journeys to the world of men, 
changing his form — e.g., to that of a fish in the Onltodluuiuggalia Jttaks, 
a brahmin in the BiUnkosiTa Jfitaka and in the Suddhibhojaoa Jfttakap 
and a big black dog in the Mal^Ika^jha Jfttakae On several occasions 
he was sent by Sakka to fetch human beings to Tftvatlqisa — GuttUag 
Hlmlp Makbftdeva and Sftdhlna — and he proved an excellent guide, point- 
ing out to the visitors the places of interest passed on the way.* 

Wheu the Buddha descended from Tavatiipsa, after preaching there 
the jLbhidhamma, he was accompanied, on the left, by Matali, offering 
iMflestial scents, garlands and flowers.* Both in the Bilarakosiya and 
the Sudhabhojana Jatakas (q^v.) Matali is spoken of as the son of Suriya. 
Ananda is said to have been Matali during several lives* ; so also Blahfi 
Kassaiia.^ In the Mahfisamaya Sutta,* Matali is described as a Gandhabba 
chief, labile in the A^n&tlya Sutta* he is mentioned among the chief 
Yakkhas to be invoked by followers of the Buddha in time of need. 

» DhA. i. 279 f.; J. i. 202 f. « See J. i. 206; iv. 180; v. 412; vi. 129. 

* For details of the incidents mentioned ’ J. iv. 09. 

in this paragraph, see h,v, ^ D. ii. 258. 

8 DhA. iii. 226. » Ibid., lii. 204. 

HMkatthakatlift. —Another name for the Kaflkhivitaia^I (q.v.). 

mOkatthadlpWlI. — A work on the Abhidhamma, ascribed to Chapafa.* 
> Qv. 64; Bode, op. oU., 19. 

HItItaqrittliaka. — A vihfira in Ceylon, built by the sword-bearer of 

Aggabodhi n.* 

‘ Cv. xlii. 43. 

HttiU. — A portion of the Vinaya Pitaka in its arrangement accordi^ig 
to Dhammakkhandhas.^ 

1 DA. i. 24. 

mtugima Saqiyutta*— The thirty-seventh section of the Saqiyutta 
NlUyia* 

1 S. iv. 238-60. 

HtlUgiilia Blltta. — No woman can persistently possess the heart of a 
man who is influenced by gains and flattery.' 


^ 8. ii 234. 
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mtaputttkft Stttta. — Qnoe a mother and her 6on-*-’a monk and a mm— 
spent the rainy season at Sftvatthl. They saw much of each othm and* 
in course of time, became guilty of incest. When this was imported to 
the Buddha, he declared that nothing ensnares the heart of a man as 
does a woman; she is indeed a noose of 

* A. iii. 67 f. 

Mftti^osaka J&taka (No. 455). — The Bodhisatta was once born as an 
elephant in the HlmSlaya and looked after his blind mother, who lived 
near Mount One day he met a forester who had lost his 

way, and, feeling sorry for him, the elephant set him on the right path, 
carrying him on his back. But the forester was wicked, and, on his 
return to Benares, told the king about the elephant. The king asked 
him to fetch the elephant, who, seeing the forester approaching, meekly 
followed him lest his virtue be impaired. The elephant was received 
in the city with great pomp and placed in the royal stables as the state 
elephant, but he would touch no morsel of food. The king enquired into 
this and learnt of the elephant’s blind mother. Thereupon the elephant 
was set free, and returned to the Himalaya amid the applause of the 
people. The king built a town near the elephant’s dwelling, where he 
showed him great honour, and later, when, at his mother’s death, the 
elephant went away to the Karapjaka monastery to wait on the ascetics 
there, the king did the same for them. 

The story was related in reference to a monk who tended his mother. 
For details see the Sftma J&taka, Ananda is identified with the king, 
whose name is given as Vedehat and Mahtol&yfi with the mother- 
elephant.^ 

The Dhammapada Commentary* calls this the Mfttuposaka-Nigaiftia 
Jfttaka and gives the name of the elephant as Phanapftla, It was related 
to the four sons of a brahmin who waited on their aged father. The 
audience shed floods of tears, so greatly were they moved, and the 
brahmin and his sons became sotapannacu 

^ J. iv, 90-5. * DhA. iv. 13. 

mtnposaka Sutta. — A brahmin of Sfivatthi visits the Buddha and, 
having told him that he supports his mother with food obtained from 
begging, asks if his action is worthy. The Buddha declares his action 
to be very good and one which will bring him birth in heaven.* See also 

the Sim litaka. 

^ S. L 181. 


»e Rinia. 
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mtnhgtrt —A place in SunSparantft where Pll99a Thera lived for 
some thne* 


’ MA. ii. 1016; SA. iii. 16. 


HStnlaAga^a. — A village assigned by Jet(hat!sss III. to Mahiiifigap 


vlhftra.' 


1 Cv. xliv. 97. 


Mfttularattha, H&tulajanapada.— One of the provinces of Ceylon/ the 
modern Matalc. The name is found only in the latest part of the 
C&}avaipsa. In the earlier parts it is called Mah&tila/ Near by is 

Alokih^vlbfira. 

^ Cv. xcv. 22; xevi. 4; xcviii. 66. ^ E.g., ibid., Ixvi. 71. 


Hfttulft. — A village in Magadha, where the Buddha stayed and where 

he preached the Cakkavattiuhan&da Sutta.* 

' ' D. iii. 68. 


Hfttuloftgaphaladiyaka Thera.'— Evidently identical with Belatthap 
sba* or Surftdha* (q.v.). 

‘ Ap. ii. 446. 2 ThagA. i. 67. * Ibid., 256. 

1. Hfttnvih&ra. — A vihara built by King Saddh&tissa.' 

1 Mhv. xxxiii. 9. 


2. M&tuvihftra. — A vihara built by the mother of Gajabfthukag&ma^iy 
on the spot where, in a thicket of flowering Jeadambas, she had met an 
ascetic rising from a trance of seven days and had given him food which 
she was taking to her father the brick-worker. As a result of this gift 
she became the queen of VaAkanfaikatissa, Later she bought the piece of 
land for one thousand and built there the vihara. Gajabahukagamap! 
built a stone thupa connected with it and gave lands to the monks of 
the vihara.' The full name of this* vihara seems to have been Rftjam&tli- 
VlUra 

1 Mhv. xxxiii. 104 ff., 116 ff. * MJ. 666, 


UtavelaAga.— A locality near S&magalla, where lived Knplkkalama- 
Utissa Thera/ 

* Mhv. xxxiii. 51. 

MUhava*— A Dami]a chief, ally of Knlasekhara/ 

1 Cv. Ixxvii. 77. 79. 


MUhuraka. — The classifying name for an inhabitant of Madhura/ 

^ Mfl. S 81 . 
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1. Jitaa.— Youngest brother and viceroy of AggaMhl m, PW- 
sa^habodhi). He was governor of Dakkhifadeoa. He was later found 
guilty of an offence in the women’s apartments of the palace and was 
treacherously killed by the court officers/ 

^ Cv. xliv. 84, 123 f. 

2. *M&na,— Eldest son of Kassapa II/ His full name was Hfaia- 
vamma. He was very young when his father died, and, when the govern- 
ment fell into the hands of Dappula I. and later of Di^hopatissa H,, he 
left Uttaradesa, where he was living in retirement with his wife Saftgbft, 
and went to Jambudipa, there to take service under the Pallava king, 
Narasiha/ He won the king’s favour and very loyally helped him to 
defeat the Vallabha king. He then raised an army with the help of 
Narasiha^ landed in Ceylon, and recovered the kingdom from Dft|hopatlssa. 
But later his army deserted him on hearing tidings of Narasiha ’s illness 
and Mana returned once more to Jambudipa. Some time after he came 
again to Ceylon with a large army and defeated Hatthada^ha, the reigning 
king, and his general Pottbakuftba. In the confusion which followed, 
Hatthadatha was killed and Potthakuttha was poisoned at Merubaildaia. 
Mana thereupon became king and did many acts of merit, including 
the erection of the Padh&narakkha- and the SlrisadghabodU-vlhAras, 
also the Scpa^ni- and Siri-p&sadas. Mana was a supporter of the 
Paipsukullns/ 

^ Cv. xlv. 6. I 8 xlvii. 1 ff. M&navamma 

For details see Cv. xlvii. 9 ff,, 15 ff | reigned circa 076-711 a.c. 

3. (also called M&navamma).— -He was the nephew of Kassapa 
II. and the son of Dappula I. Kassapa handed over the kingdom to 
him at the time of his death, his own children being very young. When 
Kassapa died, the Dami{a8 attacked Ceylon, but Mana, with his father's 
help, repulsed them and crowned his father king. When Hatfhad&lha 
heard of this, he came with a large force and seized the throne under the 
name of D&|bopatlssa II. Mana went to the Eastern Province, while 
Dappula returned to Rohaqm. Later, Mana led a rebellion against 
Dathopatissa and was killed in battle.^ His mother was the sister of 
Kassapa II. and the daughter of King Sil&megbavaWA.* 

I Cv. xlv. 11 ff; 52, 77 ff * Cv. Trs. i. 94, n. 1. 

4. lUna.— X^lalled MfllapottUcL He was an officer of PbraUtnuMbU 
!• and, in one campaign, defeated Lokagalla VflckaiDA at Mahigtiu.' 

1 Cv. Uxv. 139 f. 


* Regarding these names, Mina and 


lee Cv. Tr$» i. 192, a. 3. 
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*****‘^*1‘*11*‘* village in itolu^a, mentioned in the aeootuj^ of 
the campaigns of fanikkamaMlm 

* Cv. Ixxv. 47. 

“ mnaMina ” Sutta. — The praises spoken of the Buddha by a deva 
at Jetavans regarding his freedom from all vain conceits/ 

1 S. i. 4. 

Mfaiaggabodhl . — A monastery built by Aggabodhl VII/ 

^ Cv. xlviii. 64. 

lUiiaeohUda.--A Paceeka Buddha.^ 

1 M. i. 70; ApA. i. 107. 

1. Hinatthaddha. — A brahmin of S&vatthi who, because of his great 
pride respected no one. One day he came upon the Buddha preaching 
to a large crowd of people and stood near, on one side. The Buddha, 
seeing him, preached on the vanity of pride; Manatthaddha understood, 
and, falling at the Buddha’s feet, worshipped him. And then, in answer 
to his question, the Buddha told him of those to whom respect should 
be shown, among whom the arahants are perfect. Manatthaddha became 
the Buddha’s follower.^ 

1 S. i. 177 f.; cp. Jenta. 

2. lUnAtthaddha. — A Paeeeka Buddha mentioned in a nominal list/ 

1 M. iii. 71; ApA. i. 107. 

Hdnatthaddha Sutta.— Records the visit of the brahmin Hdnatthaddha 
(j.v.) to the Buddha.^ 

1 8.1. 177 f. 

HdiiadlQ9ac--A householder of Rd|a(aha. When he lay ill he was 
visited by Ananda, to whom he confessed that even in his illness he 
practised the four He Was quite free from the five orum- 

hhSgiffaiafnffq}an&} 

» S. V. 178. 

Mtnadliw^a Sutta. — Records the visit of Anauda to MiiuwUpsa (j.c.)/ 


I 8. V. 178. 



Uteainat tei — village, probably in North Ceylon; one ot the HfKlts 
where the SamQal, under Kigha and JayaUhu, set up fortiftoatiiims.^ 

1 Cv. \xxm. 16. 

1. Mfiimvamma.--See H&iia» Nos. 2 and 3. 

2. H&navamnia. — Elder brother of Min (Min 2) and son oi tllf 
II. Once, as he made an incantation, the god Xnailm appeared before 
him, riding his peacock; the bird, finding nothing to drink, flew at 
Manavamma’s face. He, thereupon, offered the peacock his eye, of 
which the bird drank. Kumara promised him the fulfilment of his 
wish, but he did not aspire to royal power, and retired in favour of his 
younger brother Mana.^ 

^ Cv. IviL 5 ff. 

Minvinunadhuri.— A place in South India mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of Laflkipuia.^ 

1 Cv. IxxvL 213. 

1. Minibharapa, Minabh&sapa.— Nephew of Vijayabihu I. His 

father was king of Papdu his mother, Mlttfty was Vijayabahu’s sister. 
He had two brothers, Klttlslrlmegha and Slrivallabha. He married 
Ratanfivalli daughter of Vijayabahu.^ When Vijayabahu died, JayablbU 
1. became king and Manabharana was made viceroy. When the rightful 
heir, Vlkkamabihu, rose in revolt, Manabharapa seized from him Robmui 
and Dakkhlpadesa and lived in PiiAkhagftina^ under the name of 
Vbrabftha.* He seems to have lived in constant conflict with Vikkama- 
bahu. Later, when he had already two daughters, Mlttt and PpbUvitI» 
he gave over the government to his ministers and retired from the world. 
But seven or eight months later he had a dream in the temple of Indra 
and hurried back to Pufikhagama because the dream presaged the birth 
of a mighty son. This son was Parakkamabflhu I.* 

^ Cv. lix. 42 ff. * Ibid., Ixi. 21 ff. Ibid., Ixii. 3 ff. 

2. Miiifibliaavi.— Son of SirivaUablia and SiigaUk UUwtl was his 
sister.^ He married Mltt&y daughter of Hanfibharapa L, and also her 
8i6ter, PhUliVatlf and by the latter he had a son, 

U&n&bharana reigned in Rdinpa as an independent king.* Whm the 
throne was captured by M&nfibharann tried sevem) times to 

wrest it from him, but, failing in these attempts, made an alltanoo with 
^ajabUm through the intervention of the monks; later, however, finding 

Cv. kiL 2. s Ibid., Ixiv. 10, 28, 24. > See ibid^ lavii. 26. 
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PlWridWIiablliii growing in power, he went over to him/ MTheti 
Gajab&hu was captured and detained at PlUattMnagariy the soldiers 
started to pillage the city, despite the orders of Parakkamabahu. The 
people were enraged and invited Manabhara^a to come. On his arrival 
at Pulatthipura, he captured Gajabahu and threw him into a dungeoi), 
seized all the treasures, including the Tooth Relic and Alms-bowl, and 
took counsel with his mother to kill Gajabahu. On hearing of this, 
Parakkamabahu sent his forces against Manabharai^ and defeated the 
latter’s followers at various places. Manabhara];ia then fled to Roha^a, 
taking with him some of the treasures.® From there he again tried to 
ally himself with Gajabahu; but the latter did not so desire, though his 
ministers were in favour of it. Relying on their support, Manabhara^a 
advanced from Rohana. He was, however, severely defeated at Pfinag&nUi 
and other places and Parakkamabahu’s forces assailed him from all sides. 
The campaign brought varying success to the opposing armies, and 
Manabhara:^^ proved a skilful warrior. He was helped by various 
chieftains and fought bitterly and valiantly to the end,® but, as he lay 
dying, he summoned his children and ministers and counselled them 
to join Parakkamabahu. Even after his death his queen Sugalfi 
encouraged intrigues against Parakkamabahu.^ 

* Cv. Ixx. 179 ff. ) • For details see ibid,t Ixxii. 148-309. 

® Ibid,, 255 ff. I ’ Jb/d., Ixxiv. 29 ff. 


3. Illftnftbhara9a.—A general of Mftghay for whose coronation he was 
responsible.^ 


^ Cv. Ixxx. 73. 


4. Mftii&bliara 9 a.~A Dami|a chief, ally of Kulasekhara/ 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 146, 


HftpamMakandarii.— A cave, probably not very far from Rijaptha. 
When the Buddha went on tour^with the monks, some of the latter 
accompanied him as far as this cave and then turned back. To such 
monks the Buddha W^rould say, Md pamajjittha ” (Be not heedless). 
From this fact the cave took its name.^ 

1 DhA. ii. 167. 

IfahamAy A, — The mother of the Buddha.^ Her father was the 
Sakyan Afilana of Devadaha, son of Devadabasakka, and her mother 
Tasodhard, daughter of JapMna/ and Suppabuddha were 

^ D. a. 52; see Tkamas: op, cif., 25. | while the Apad&na (U. 538) gives the name 

^ Mhv. a. 17 ff.; elsewhere her father of her mother as Sulafckliapi. 

is called I 
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her Wotheie^ and llUii Feliffttl her sister* Both the sisters were maiiried 
toSoMllodUAiii their youth, but it was uot till May& was between forty 
and fifty that the Buddha was born.* She had all the q^ualities neoessary 
for one who was to bear the exalted rank of being the moAer of the 
Buddha: she was not too passionate, she did not take intoxioantSv she 
had practised the parami for one hundred thousand kappas, and had not, 
since her birth, violated the five 8lld» On the day of her concepticoi 
she kept her fast, and in her sleep that night she had the following dream: 
the four Mahftrija-gods took her in her bed to Himavfi and placed her 
under a sdla-itee on Manosildtala. Then their wives came and bathed 
her in the Anotatto Lake and clad her in divine robes. They then led 
her into a golden palace and laid her on a divine couch ; there the Bodhi- 
satta, in the form of a white elephant, holding a white lotus in his gleaming 
trunk, entered into her right side. This was on the day of the Uttara- 
salhanakkhatta, after a festival lasting seven days, in which she had 
already taken part. 

From the day of her conception she was guarded by the Four Begent 
Gods; she felt no desire for men, and the child in her womb could be 
seen from outside. At the end of the tenth month she wished to return 
to her people in Devadaha, but, on her way thither, she stopped at the 
sdla-giove in Lumblnl and there her child was born as she stood holding 
on to the branch of a sdla-tree.* Seven days later Maya died and was 
reborn as a male in the Tusita-world, under the name of Miyidevaputta/ 
The Buddha visited Tfivatiqisa immediately after the performance of 
the Twin-Miracle at the foot of the Gapd^ba-tree, on the full-moon 
day of Asalha, and there, during the three months of the rainy season, 
the Buddha stayed, preaching the Abhidhamma Pitaka to his mother 
(who came there to listen to him), seated on Sakka’s Papdukambalap 
siUsana, at the foot of the Pfirioehattaka-tree. (It is said that, during 
this time, at certain intervals, the Buddha would return to earth, leaving 
a seated image of himself in Tavatiipsa to continue the preaching while 
he atteuded to his bodily needs, begging alms in Uttatakura and eating 
his food on the banks of Anotattai where Sirlputta waited on him and 
learnt what he had been preaching to the devas.*) 

The Commentaries^ state the view, held by some, that had M&y& been 
alive the Buddha would not have shown such reluctance to bestow 
ordination on women. This view, says Dhammapala,* is erroneous* 
It would have made no difference, for it is the dhafMnatd of all Buddhas 
that women shall be ordained, but subject to certain important re- 

*yibluL27S. • 

’UdA276£. 

* Tlug, vti. m ti TlugA. i. m. * JM. 

as 
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fttrictions. The mothers of all Buddhas die very soon after the birth 
of their s02i» because no other child is fit to be conceived in the same womb 
as a Buddha. 

H§.yS. is mentioned in several Jatakas as the mother of the Bodhisatta 
— in the Alinacitta, the Katthah&rl, the Kurudhamma^ the KosambI, 
the Kha^tfah&la, the Dasaratha, the Bandhanigftra, the Mahiummagga, 
the H&tuposaka, the Vessantara, the Susima, the Somanassa and the 
Hatthlp&Ia. According to some contexts, after her birth as Phusatl in 
the Vessantara Jataka, Maya became one of the daughters of King 
Kiki 

Maya’s res'olve to be the mother of a Buddha was formed ninety-one 
kappas ago in the time of Vipassi Buddha.'* She was then the elder 
daughter of King Bandhuma. One of the king’s vassals sent him a piece 
of priceless sandalwood and a golden wreath, worth one hundred thousand. 
The sandalwood the king gave to his elder daughter and the wreath 
to the younger. The elder powdered the sandalwood and took it in a 
golden casket to the Buddha. Some of the powder she ofiered to the 
Buddha to be rubbed on his body, and the rest she scattered in his cell. 
It was the sight of the Buddha’s golden body that inspired her with the 
desire to be the mother of such a being. Her sister later became 
Uraeohadfi 

® J. vi. 480 f. 

Miyft Sutta. — Once, Vepaeitti. ruler of the Asuras, was ill. He was 
visited by Sakka, who was requested by the Asuras to heal him. Sakka 
agreed to do this if Vepaeitti would teach him the Sambaramayfi. But 
Vepaeitti wished to consult the Asuras on this matter and was advised 
against it.^ 

^ S. i. 238, 

Mftyigeha. — An officer of Parakkamab&hu 1„ mentioned in the account 
of his campaigns. He fought againlt 6oka9pa at Nllagala. Later, he was 
in charge of the* successful campaign in Alls&ra» and then was stationed 
in Ambavam^ where the king confided to him his plan to attack Pulat- 
tUnagara. In recognition of his services, Parakkamabahu conferred on 
him the rank of Adlilkfir!.^ The last mention made of him* is of his 
being appointed to guard the ford at Samirukkha and crushing there the 
army of Gajabfthu. 

1 Cv. Ixx. 83, 162, 170, 191, 278. 

lUyidvfara.— One of the gates of Pulatthipura.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxiu. 162. 


* Ibid., IxxiL 10. 
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1. MftyUhftntt.— The you^est brother of BbuvaitekaUllIl VIL and 
father of BijasDuI. He reigned over a part of Ceylon with hia capital 
at Sitftvaka (1521-81 a.o.). His reign was marked by a series of severe 
and fluctuating struggles against his brother and against the Portuguese 
then in Colombo. He is said to have been succeeded by his son, RAjasIha. ^ 

1 Cv. xciii. 3 flf.; Cv. Tra, ii. 224, n. 1; 226, n. 3. 

2. H&y&dlianu. — The name of a district in Ceylon, between the coast 
and the mountains. Its capital was Slttvaka, founded by Parakkama- 
b&hu IV. There was in it a village called Udakagftma.^ 

^ Cv, xc. 100; c. 213; Cv. Tra. ii. 209, n. 8. 

M&y&id. — A jackal, for whose story see the Dabbapuppha J&taka. 
He is identified with Upananda.^ 

I J. iii. 836. 

M&yetti. — A village in Ceylon in the time of Jeflhatissa UI.^ 

1 Cv. xUv. 90. 

M&yettikassapftvasa.— A vihara in Ceylon, to which Jetfbatlssa III. 
gifted the village of Sahannanagara.^ 

1 Cv. xUv. 100. 

H&ra. — Generally regarded as the personification of Death, the Evil 
One, the Tempter (the Buddhist counterpart of the Devil or Principle 
of Destruction). The legends concerning Mara are, in the books, very 
involved and defy any attempts at unravelling them. In the latest 
accounts, mention is made of five Maras — Khandha-Mara, Kilesa-M&ra, 
Abhisankhara-Mara, Maccu-Mara and Devaputta-Mara — as shown in the 
following quotations : paficannam pi Mdrdnam vijayato jino (ThagA. ii. 
16); aahbdmittehi khandhakiUadbhisankhdramaccudevaputtaamkhdte aalba- 
paccMhike (ThagA. ii. 46); mnkhepato vd paflcakilesakhandhdbhiscmk^ 
radempuUama(Xiumdre <ibhaf^% taamd . . . bhagavd ii vuocaii (Vsm. 211). 
Elsewhere, however, Mara is spoken of as one, three, or four. Where 
Mara is one, the reference is generally either to the kilesas or to Death. 
Thus: Mdrenati kilesamdrena (ItvA. 197); Mdraesa viaaye ii kHeaamdroBsa 
viaaye (ThagA. ii. 70); jetvdna macouno aenatn vimokkhem andvaran ii 
lokaUaydbhibydpamio diya^haaahaaaddi-vibhdgalo ca vipukUtd aMdii 
avdfilum patiaedh^um aaakkm^yyaUd ca maccuno, Mdraaaa^ aenam 
vimokkiena ariyatnaygena jetvd (ItvA. 198); Mdrdaend ti ettha aaUe 
amtthe niyojento mdreilti Mdro (UdA. 325); nihato Mdro bodhm/uk ti 
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vihata kihsamdro bodhiruhkkanMe (Netti Ctj. 28ft); voia^ 

Mtmua gaookatUi kilesatndrassa ca Batiamaroisa (?) os msafn go/oiki 
(Netti, p. 86); tato sukhumataram Mdrabanihman ti kileMhanikaimfi 
pan* Btaffi tato sulAumatarafn (SA. iii. 82); Mdro mdro ti maranam puotAati^ 
mdrcMammo ti nwra/^dhammo (SA. ii. 246). 

It is evidently with this same significance that the term Mara, in the 
older books, is applied to the whole of the worldly existence, the five 
hkandhas, or the realm of rebirth, as opposed to Nibbana. Thus Mara 
is defined at CNid. (No. 506) as kammdhhisankMravctsena patiiandhiko 
kandhamdro ihdtumdro, dyatanamdro. And again: Mdro Mdro ti ihante 
vuccati katamo nu kho bhante Mdro ti? Ruparn kho, Rddha, Mdro, 
vedandmdro, aoMamdro, sankhdramdro viMd/rfam Mdro (S. iii. 195); yo 
kho Rddha Mdro tatra chando pahdtabbo. Ko ca Rddha Mdro ? Rupam 
kho Rddha Mdro . . . pe . . . vedandmdro. Tatra kho Rddha chando 
pahdtabbo (S. iii. 198); sa upddiyarmno kho bhikku baddho Mdrassa, 
anupadiyamdno mutto pdpi?nato (S. iii. 74) ; evam sukhumam kho bhikkhave, 
Vepacittibandhanarn; tato sukhumataram mdrabandhamm; maflflamdno kho 
bhikkhave baddho Mdraasa, amaMamdno mutto pdpimato (S. iv. 202); 
labhati Mdro otdram, labhati Mdro dramma/i(iam (S. iv. 85) ; sarUi bhikkhave 
cakkhuvidfieyyarupd . . , pe . . , tafl ce bhikkhu abhinandati . . . pe . . . 
ayam vucoati bhikkhave bhikkhu dvdaagato Mdrassa, Mdrassa vasarn gato 
(S. iv. 91); dhundtha maccuno eenam naidgdram va kufijaro ti padfiindri- 
yaaea padaUhdnam (Netti, p. 40) ; rupe kho Rddha sati Mdro vd assa mdretd 
vdyovd pana rmycUi. Taamd he tvam Rddha rupam mdro ti passa mdretd 
ti pasaa m^yatiti passa . . . natn evam passanti te sammd passanli (S. iii. 
189); Mdrasarnyogan ti UbhumakavaUam (SNA. ii. 506). 

The Commentaries also speak of three Maras: bodhipaUahke ti^gt/^m 
Mdrdi^m matthakam bhinditvd (DA. ii. 659); apardjitasahghan ti ajj* eva 
tayo Mdre madditvd vijitasahgd'^m matthakam madditvd anuUaram 
aamtmsambodhim abhisambuddho (CNidA. p. 47). In some cases the 
three M&ras are specified : yathayidam bhikkhave mdrabalan ti yathd idam 
devaputtamdra-ma(xmmdra-kilesamdrdi(!Mfn balam appaaaharp dwrahhiaam* 
bhavam (DA. iii. 858); maccuhdyino ti mara^maccu-kileaainaccHt-devaput- 
tamaccu hdyino, tmdham pi tarn maocutp hitvd gdmino ti vuttam hoti 
(SNA. ii. 508; op. MA. ii. 619); na laoohati Mdro atdram; Mdro ii deva- 
puUmdfo pi maocumdro pi kileaamdro pi (DA. iii. 846); but elsewhere 
five are mentioned — e,g., aHyamaggahkka^ kileaamdro abhiaankhdra- 
mdroy devaputtamdfo ca carimaha-cittahkha^ khandhamdro maeoumdro 
ti padoavidhamdro abkibhdto pardjito (XTdA. 216). Very occasionally 
four Mfiras are mentioned; catunnam Mdrdgarn matthakam madditvd 
amOtamap aammdaamhadkim abkiaanibuddho (MNM. 129); indakhihpama 

akampiyafthem (SNA. i, 201); Mdfomna^ 



mwmm aihSthu^ySti kUesasenaya anafOas^ya ca misemm Mavwrif^fn 
ooituibiiham jri mSram abhibhavitvS demputiamSraesS pi hi 
8ahay<MSfmpagarm7i^ hilead send ti vwmnti (ItvA. 136). T1 m» last 
quotation seems to indicate that the four M&ras are the five K&ms less 
Devaputta-Mara. 

A few particulars are available about Devaputta-M&ra : Mdfo ti Vttseh 
vattibhumiyam aflMtaro damarikadevaputto. So ht tarn fkamtfft €tHhha^ 
mitukdmam jamim yam sakhoii tom yam na sakkoti tassa pi 

maraiUMm icchati, tend Mato t% vuccati (SNA. i. 44); Mdro yeva pam 
sattasmkhdtdya pajdya adhipatibhdvena idha PajdpatUi adkippeto. So 
hi kuhim vasatUi? Paranimmittavasarnttidemlohe, Tatra hi Vasavat- 
tirdjd rajjafn kdreti. Mdro ekasmim paiese attano parisdya issariyam 
pavattento rajjapaccante ddmarikardjapuUo viya msatt ti vadanti (HA. i. 
28); so hi Mdro opapdtiko kdmdmearissaroy kaddci brahmapdrisajjdnampi 
kdye adhimuccitum samattho (Jinalafikara T!k&, p. 217). 

In view of the many studies of Mara by various scholars, already 
existing, it might be worth while here, too, to attempt a theory of M&ra 
in Buddhism, based chiefly on the above data. The commonest use 
of the word was evidently in the sense of Death. Prom this it was 
extended to mean the world under the sway of death ** (also called 
Mdradheyya — e,g,, A. iv. 228) and the beings therein. Thence, the 
kilesas also came to be called Mara in that they were instruments of 
Death, the causes enabling Death to hold sway over the world. All 
Temptations brought about by the kilesas were likewise regarded as 
the work of Death. There was also evidently a legend of a devapuUa 
of the Vaaavattl world, called Mara, who considered himself the head 
of the Kdm&vacara-iroTXd and who recognized any attempt to curb the 
enjoyment of sensual pleasures, as a direct challenge to himself and to 
his authority. As time went on these different conceptions of the 
word became confused one with the other, but this confusion is not 
always difficult to unravel. 

Various statements are found in the Pi takas connected with M&ra, 
which have, obviously, reference to Death, the kUesaSf and the world 
over which Death and the kilesas hold sway. Thus: Those who ean 
restrain the mind and check its propensities, can escape the snares of 
Mara (IKip. Yamaka, vs. 7). He who delights in objects cognisant to 
the eye, etc., has gone under M&ra’s sway (S. iv. 91). He who has 
attachment is entangled by Mara (S. iii. 73). M&ra will overthrow him 
who is unrestrained in his senses, immoderate in his food, idle and weak 
(Dhp. Yalaafca, vs. 8). By attaining the Noble Eij^tfold Path one 
Gan be free from M&ra (Dhp. vs. 40). The Saipyutta (i. 136) records 
A convistia^ii between M&ra and Va^. She has attained amfcantdup 
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and tells M&ra : ** There is no mtta here who can come under your control; 
there is no being but a mere heap of saftkh&ras (mMhamhkhSrarapu^ja). 

The later books, especially the Nidanakatha of the Jataka Commentary^ 
and the Buddhavamsa Commentary, ‘ contain a very lively and detailed 
description of the temptation of the Buddha by Mara, as the Buddha 
sat under the Bodhi-tree immediately before his Enlightenment. These 
accounts describe how Mara, the devaputta, seeing the Bodhisatta 
seated, with the firm resolve of becoming a Buddha, summoned all his 
forces and advanced against him. These forces extended to a distance 
of twelve yojanas to the front of the Bodhisatta, twelve to the back, and 
nine each to the right and to the left. Mara himself, thousand-armed, 
rode on his elephant, Girimekhala, one hundred and fifty leagues in 
height. His followers assumed various fearsome shapes and were 
armed with dreadful weapons. At Mara’s approach, all the various 
Devas, Nagas and others, who were gathered round the Bodhisatta 
singing his praises and paying him homage, disappeared in headlong 
flight. The Bodhisatta was left alone, and he called to his assistance 
the ten pdrami which he had practised to perfection. 

Mara’s army is described as being tenfold, and each division of the 
army is described, in very late accounts,® with great wealth of detail. 
Each division was faced by the Buddha with one pdramt and was put 
to flight. Mara’s last weapon was the Cakkdvudha {q.v,). But when 
he hurled it at the Buddha it stood over him like a canopy of flowers. 
Still undaunted, Mara challenged the Buddha to show that the seat on 
which he sat was his by right. Mara’s followers all shouted their 
evidence that the seat was Mara’s. The Buddha, having no other witness, 
asked the Earth to bear testimony on his behalf, and the Earth roared 
in response. Mara and his followers fled in utter rout, and the Devas 
and others gathered round the Buddha to celebrate his victory. The 
sun set on the defeat of Mara. This, in brief, is the account of the 
Buddha’s conquest of Mara, greatly elaborated in later chronicles and 
illustrated in countless Buddhist shrines and temples with all the 
wealth of riotous colour 4nd fanciful imagery that gifted artists could 
command. * 

That this account of the Buddha’s struggle with M&ra is literally true, 
none but the most ignorant of the Buddhists believe, even at the present 
day. The Buddhist point of view has been well expressed by Bhys 
Davids.® We are to understand by the attack of Mara’s forces, that all 
the Buddha’s old temptations came back upon him with renewed 
force. For years he had looked at all earthly good through the mediunl 
W. 1.71 IT,: HA. i. 384. . • SspedaUy in SiohskM booka 



of a philosophy which had taught him that it, without exception, carried 
within itself the seeds of bitterness and was altogether worthless and 
impermanent; but now, to his wavering faith, the sweet delights of home 
and love, the charms of wealth and power, began to show themselves 
in a different light and glow again with attractive colours. He doubted 
and agonized in his doubt, but as the sun set, the religious side of his 
nature had won the victory and seems to have come out even purified 
from the struggle.” There is no need to ask, as does Thomas, with 
apparently great suspicion,® whether we can assume that the elaborators 
of the Mara story were recording “ a subjective experience under the 
form of an objective reality,” and did they know or think that this was 
the real psychological experience which the Buddha went through ? 
The living traditions of the Buddhist countries supply the adequate 
answer, without the aid of the rationalists. The epic nature of the subject 
gave ample scope for the elaboration so dear to the hearts of the P&li 
rhapsodists. 

The similar story among Jains, as recorded in their commentarial 
works — in the Vttarddhyayam Sutra ^ — ^bears no close parallelism to 
the Buddhist account, but only a faint resemblance. 

There is no doubt that the Mara legend had its origin in the Padhina 
Sutta (q.v,). There Mara is represented as visiting Gotama on the banks 
of the Nerafijara, where he is practising austerities and tempting him 
to abandon his striving and devote himself to good works. Gotama 
refers to Mara’s army as being tenfold. The divisions are as follows: 
the first consists of the Lusts; the second is Aversion; the third Hunger 
and Thirst; the fourth Craving; the fifth Sloth and Indolence; the sixth 
Cowardice; the seventh Doubt; the eighth Hypocrisy and Stupidity; 
Gains, Fame, Honour and Glory falsely obtained form the ninth; and 
the tenth is the Lauding of oneself and the Contemning of others. 
“ Seeing this army on all sides,” says the Buddha, “ I go forth to meet 
Mara with his equipage (savdhaTiam), He shall not make me yield 
ground. That army of thine, which the world of devas and men conquers 
not, even that, with my wisdom, will I smite, as an unbaked earthen 
bowl with a stone.” Here we have practically all the elements found 
in the later elaborated versions. 

The second part of the Padhana Sutta^^ is obviously concerned with 
later events in the life of Gotama, and this the Commentary* definitely 
tells Us. After Mara had retired discomfited, he followed the Buddha 
for seven years, watching for any transgression on his part. But the 
quest was in vain, and, ^4ike a crow attacking a rook,” he left Gotama 

• Thomafl, op, eit„ 230. ' ’ SN. vs. 446 f.; o/. 8. i. 122. 

^ ZDMG. roi 49 (1916), 821 ff. * SKA. iL 391. 
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in diagiiBt The lute of M&ra, who was so overcome with gri^, slipped 
Irom bis arm. Then, in dejection, the yakkha disappeared thence/' 
This lute, according to the Commentary,* was picked up by Sakka and 
given to Pafteaslkha. Of this part of the sutta, more anon. 

The Saipyutta Nikaya^* also contains a sutta Dhltaro ” Stttta) in 
which three daughters of Mara are represented as tempting the Buddha 
after his Enlightenment. Their names are TaAhi, Aratl and Rag&, and 
they are evidently personifications of three of the ten forces in Mara’s 
army, as given in the Padhana Sutta. They assume numerous forms 
of varying age and charm, full of blandishment, but their attempt is 
vain, and they are obliged to admit defeat. 

Once Mara came to be regarded as the Spirit of Evil all temptations 
of lust, fear, greed, etc., were regarded as his activities, and Mara was 
represented as assuming various disguises in order to carry out his 
nefarious plans. Thus the books mention various occasions on which 
Mara a|)peared before the Buddha himself and his disciples, men and 
women, to lure them away from their chosen path. 

Soon after the Buddha’s first vassa, Mara approached him and asked 
him not to teach the monks regarding the highest emancipation, he 
himself being yet bound by Mara’s fetters. But the Buddha replied that 
he was free of all fetters, human and divine. On another occasion 
MUra entered into the body of Vetambari and made him utter heretical 
doctrines.^‘ The Hftra Saqiyutta^* contains several instances of Mara’s 
temptations of the Buddha by assailing him with doubts as to his emanci- 
pation, feelings of fear and dread, appearing before him in the shape of 
an elephant, a cobra, in various guises beautiful and ugly, making the 
rocks of Qijjhakuta fall with a crash ; by making him wonder whether he 
should ever sleep ; by suggesting that, as human life was long, there was 
no need for haste in living the good life; by dulling the intelligence of 
his hearers.^* Once, when the Buddha was preaching to the monks, 
M&ra came in the guise of a bullock and broke their bowls, which were 
standing in the air to dry; on another occasion he made a great din*80 
that the minds of the listening monks were distracted. Again, when 
the Buddha went for alms to PafioasUA^ he entered into the brahmin 
householders and the Buddha had to return with empty bowl. Mara 
approached the Buddha on his return and tried to persuade him to try 

*SNA.]i.m. shore. In the Bnhniiidmatttiulka 

S. L 124 f.; given ateo at Lai. 490 Sutta (M. i. 326) Mfira is spoken of as 

(378); cp. A. v. 46; see also DhA. iii. entering the hearts even of the inhabitants 

105 f. of the Brahma-world. 

« Vio. i. 22 . » 8 . i. 103 ff. 

8 . i. 67; cp. DhA. iv. 141, where B. 9 ., at Skaiali; cf. Wgiedia and 

Mira asks the Buddha about the further his fellow Paribbijakas (D* iit 58). 



once more; tkk was, says the Commentary, a ruee) that he n^t leafiire 
inanlt and injury in addition to neglect. But the Buddha refuied, 
saying that he would live that day on like the Abliaiiili foda.^* 
Again, as the Buddha was preaching to the monks on Nibbfaia« HIra 
came in the form of a peasant and interrupted the sermon to ask if 
anyone had seen his oxen. His desire was to make the cares of the 
present life break in on the calm and supramundane atmoeqphere of the 
discourse on Nibbana. On another occasion he tempted the Buddha 
with the fascination of exercising power that he might rescue those 
suffering from the cruelty of rulers. Once, at the S&kyan village of 
SOavatl^ he approached the monks who were bent on study, in the shape 
of a very old and holy brahmin,* and asked them not to abandon the 
things of this life, in order to run after matters involving time. In the 
same village, he tried to frighten SamMdh! away from his meditations. 
Samiddhi sought the Buddha’s help and went back and won arahantship.^* 
Mara influenced Godhlka to commit suicide and tried to frighten RUillla 
in the guise of a huge elephant. In the account of Godhika's suicide/* 
there is a curious statement that, after Godhika died, Mara went about 
looking for his (Godhika’s) consciousness {patisandhidUa), and the Buddha 
pointed him out to the monks, going about like a cloud of smoke.” 
Later, Mara came to the Buddha, like a little child (khtddadSrahami^t),^^ 
holding a vilva-lyre of golden colour, and he questioned the Buddha 
about Godhika. (This probably refers to some dispute which arose 
among the monks regarding Godhika’s destiny.) 

The books mention many occasions on which Mara assumed various 
forms under which to tempt bhikkhunis, often in lonely spots — e.g., 
Alavlkfi, KIsfigotamL Som&^ Vijayft, Uppalava^fi, 01^ UpaeUft^ 
SlsfipaeftU, SeU, Vajirt and Khemft/* To the same category of tempta- 
tions belongs a story found in late commentaries**: when Gotama was 
leaving his palace on his journey of Renunciation, Mara, here called 
Vasavattl^ appeared before him and promised him the kingdom and 
the whole world within seven days if he would but turn back. H&ra’s 

The incident ia related at length in | home, Mara visited him there in the 

SA. L 140 f. and DhA. iii. 257 f. ; the Com- guise of the Buddha and told him that 

mentaries Sp. i. 178 f.) state that I what he (the Buddha) had preached to 
the difficulty experienced by the Buddha | him earlier was false* Sfiiambatlha, 
and his monks in obtaining fo<^ at ' though surprised, could not be shaken 

Vsnfija {q*v.) was also due to the 1 in his faith, being a 

maohinatimis of K&ra. i DhA. iv. 60 f. 

*• Op. the story of Mandlya Thera. ! S. 122. 

Buddhaghosa says (DA. iii. 864) that SA. i. 146. 

^ken 6llr»ailM|tha» after listening to a See ae. to details, 

sermon of the Buddha, had returned ^ J. i. 63. 
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temptations were not confined to monks and nuns; he tempted also lay 
men and women and tried to lure them from the path of goodness — e.p., 
in the story of Dhaniya and his wife.'* 

Mention is made, especially in the Mtil&parillibb&lia Sut^ of several 
occasions on which Mara approached the Buddha, requesting him to die; 
the first of these occasions was under the AJapala Banyan-tree at Uruvelfi, 
soon after the Enlightenment, but the Buddha refused to die until the 
^deana was firmly established. Can it be that here we have the word 
Mara used in the sense of physical death {MaccumdTa)^ and that the 
occasions referred to were those on which the Buddha felt the desire 
to die, to pass away utterly, to “ lay down the burden ? Perhaps 
they were moments of physical fatigue, when he lay at death's door, for 
we know** that the six years he spent in austerities made inroads on his 
health and that he suffered constantly from muscular cramp, digestive 
disorders and headache. At Beluvag&ma, shortly before he finally 
decided to die, we are told** that “ there fell upon him a dire sickness, 
and sharp pains came upon him even unto death.” But the Buddha 
conquered the disease by a strong effort of his will because he felt it 
would not be right for him to die without addressing his followers and 
taking leave of the Order. Compare with this Mara's temptation 
of the Buddha at Maddakueohi when he lay suffering from severe 
pain after the wounding of his foot by a splinter. It may have been 
the physical weariness, above referred to, which at first made the Buddha 
reluctant to take upon himself the great exertions which the propagation 
of his Dhamma would involve.** We know of other arahants who 
actually committed suicide in order to escape being worried by physical 
ills — e,g., Godlllka, Vakkall, Olisnna. When their suicide was reported 
to the Buddha, he declared them free from all blame. 

Can it be, further, that with the accounts of Mara, as the personification 
of Evil, came to be mixed legends of an actml devaputta, named Mara, 
also called Vasavatti, because he T^as an inhabitant of the Faianimmitii- 
vasavattl deva world ? Already in the Anguttara Nikaya,** M&ta is 

•• SNA. i. 44; see also J, i. 231 f. •• B. ii. 99; cp, Dvy. 203. 

** See e.i/. Gotama. It is true that in ** See, e. 9 ., Vin. i. 4 f. 

the Mahiaaeoaka Sutta (M. i. 240 ff.)» ** A. ii. 17. Even after the Buddha's 

which contains an account of the events death M&ra was regarded as wishing to 

leading up to the Enlightenment, there obstruct good works. Thus, at the 

is no mention whatsoever of any tempta- enshrinement of the Buddha's relios in 

tion by M&ra, nor is there any mention the ]Iali& Thllpa, Indagutta niera (by 

of the Bodhi«tree. But to aigue from supematuxal power) made a parasol of 

this, that such events did not form part copper to cover the universe, in order 

of the original story, might be to draw that it might ward off the attentions 

unwarranted inferences from an oipa* of Mftra (Mhv. xzxi. 86 ). 

msmuei s sGsulio. 
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described {aggo Mhipateyyamm idihiyd yaamd, jahm) as the head of 
those enjoying bliss in the Kdmavacara-woTldB and as a ddmarika d0mpuii^ 
(as mentioned earlier). Can it bo that ancient legends represented him as 
looking on with disfavour at the activities of the Buddha ? Buddhaghosa 
says’^ that Maradevaputta, having dogged the Buddha's footsteps for 
seven years, and having found no fault in him, came to him and 
worshipped him. Is it, then, possible that some of the conversations 
which the Buddha is reported to have had with Mara — e.g., in the second 
part of the Padhftna Sutta (see above) -were originally ascribed to a 
real personage, designated as Maradevaputta, and later confused with 
the allegorical Mara ? This suggestion gams strength from a remark 
found in the M&ratajjaniya Sutta, uttered by Moggall&na, that he too 
had once been a Mara, Dusi by name; Kftl& was his sister’s name, and 
the Mara of the present age was his nephew. In the sutta, I>iisl is 
spoken of as having been responsible for many acts of mischief, similar to 
those ascribed to the Mara of Gotama's day. According to the sutta, 
Maradevaputta was evidently regarded as a being of great power, with 
a strong bent for mischief, especially directed against holy men. This 
suggestion is, at all events, worthy of further investigation.*® 

Mara bears many names in Pali Literature, chief of them being 
Ka^ha, AdUpati, Antaka, Warnuei and Pamattabandhu.®® His usual 
standing epithet is pdpum, but other words are also used, such as amtlha- 
harm, ahitahdma, and ayogakkhemakdtm}^ 

Mara is called Namuci because none can escape him — Naniucf ti Mdro ; 
so hi attano visayd nikkhamitukdme demmanusse rui muflcatt antardyam 
tesam karoti tasmd Namuci ti vuccati^^ In the Hah&samaya Sutta, 
Namuci is mentioned** among the Asuras as being present in the assembly. 
The Commentary explains*® that Namuci refers to Maradevaputta and 
accounts for his presence among the Asuras by the fact that he was tem- 
peramentally their companion (te pi acchandikd abhabhd, ayam pi tddiso 
yeva, tasmd dhdtuso samsandamdno dgato). Buddhaghosa says that 
Mara is so called because he destroys all those who seek to evade him— 

MA. i. 633. his “ Bwarthy host *’ and attempted to 

M. i. 333; ep. D. iii. 79. blind the assembly with thonghts of 

*• See also MtoUylkMsva. last, etc. But the Buddha, seeing hint, 

MNid. ii. 489; for their explanation warned his foUowers against him 
see MNidA. 328; another name of M&ra Mara had to depart unsuooessftil At 

was Fajipatl (MA. i. 28). the end of the sutta, four lines are tradi- 

M. L 118. tionally ascribed to Mira. They express 

•• SNA. ii. 386. admiration of the Buddha and his 

" D. iL 259; elsewhere in the same foUowers. In this sutta Mto is described 

ButU (p. 261 f.) it is said that when aU as maUsma (having a large anny). 
the deras and others had assembled to ^ DA. H. 689. 

hear the Buddha pceaoh, Mto came wit^ ** SA. i 188; <9. MNidA. 828. 
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atikkamUum patipanne aatte miirett U M&m; be is called 
VilMlltf* because he rules all^Jfaro n&ma vcmvaM sdbemm upon 
vaaam wi$taU. 

•• SA. i. 168, 

BUraSaqiyutta*— The fourth section of the Saqiyutta Nikiya.^ 

1 R. i. 103-27. 

Mtoa Satta. — RUha asks the Buddha as to what is meant by '' Mara.'* 
Anything that perishes, says the Buddha, such as body,- feeling, per- 
ceptions, etc.' 

1 R. iii. 188. 

HArakiylka-deva. — A group of devas, evidently followers of Iff&ra, 
who were credited by the Pubhaseliyas and Aparaseliyas with making 
arahamts discharge seminal fluid, though neither the arahants nor the 
devas themselves were guilty of physical impurity.' One of these devas 
once entered the bodies of five hundred women, friends of Visfikh&y 
made them drunk, and caused them to commit gross improprieties in 
the presence of the Buddha.* 

1 Kvu. 164 f. 2 DhA. iii. 102. 

mratalla, — A village in Rohapa, the birthplace of the minister 
Buddha.' It is probably identical with M&rapabbata mentioned in the 
account of the campaigns of mahlnda 11.* 

1 Cv. Iv. 26. 2 Ibid., xlviii. 129. 

M&rataJJanlya Sutta.— The fiftieth sutta of the MaUhima Nikftya. 
Wliile Moggall&na is living at Bhesakaldvana^ M&ra enters his belly and 
worries him. When Mara realizes that Moggallana has discovered him 
and can read his thoughts, he leaves his body and perches on the door 
bar of his cell. Moggallana then addresses him and tells him }io^> 
once, he himself was a Mara named DdsI) and roused the brahmin house- 
holders against Kakusundlia Buddha and his disciples. As a result of 
this. Dual was born in MaUninuw and suffered great torments. Moggal' 
lana warns Mara against assailing holy men lest he suffer a similar fate. 
M&ra retires discomfited.* 

> M. i. 332-8. 

Wradlmimm Suite. — ^The Buddha admonishes Ridha and says that 
desire for whatever is perishable, such as the body, etc., must be put 
away.* 
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MlwiiiM tette.— 'M&ta’s noose enoiicles him ^o finds delight in 
objects, sounds, etc.* 

I s. iv. fti. ea. 

Mfirapabhato.— See Mftngalla. 

MSIadpupphs.— A sluice-gate of the PuakkUBMNUllUidhi from which 
flowed the NDavihilli Canal.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxix. 42. 

Mfilsbhfiri, MiUbliirl.— A dcvaputta, husband of PhtipflJaU (q.v.). 

M&labld.— See Plyfill. 

Hfilavatthu.— A village in Rohapa, given by Diyipula to the Arlyfikari- 
vihftra.' It is mentioned* in the account of the campaigns of Parak* 
kamabfthul. 

1 Cv. xiv. 60, * Ibidtt IzXfl 66, 

H&lavalll.— A tank in Dakkhipadesa repaired by Parakkamabihu I.' 
It was the scene of a battle between the forces of GaJabfthU and those 
of Parakkamabahu I.' 

1 Cv. Ixviii. 45. " ««* 

Mfilfi. — An eminent Theri of Ceylon.* 

1 JJpv. xvili. 30 

M&Ugiina. — A village in Ceylon, given by Kittlsirir&JasOlA to MajjhE- 

palllvUifira.* 

i Ov. c. 236; Cv. Trs. il 293, n. 5. 

MaUgfimatittlia.— A ford in the lbUvilllkagaftgfi> mentioned in the 
account of the campaigns of FaiakkamabilUl I.* 

I Cv. bdi. 60; Cv, Trt. i 323, n. 

mUglri.— A mountain in the Blmilapa. This and other mountains 
Were formed out of the brick collected by the kii^ of Benares as 
mentioned by ga yaHtf lia in the Bhfizldatta Jltika.* 

> J. vi. 304, 212. 
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mtiWltta. — A vihara in Ceylon, near U^alaYipi, in the time of King 
Ka|ikswa (tim). The Thera COlasudhamma lived there/ 

1 VibhA. 402. 


BUUvaiatthall, — A place in Rohafa, the scene of a campaign of 

Patakkamabiha 1/ 


1 Cv. Ixxv. 66 ff. 


MUlya.— One of the dogs mentioned in the Pfitlmaqua Jataka (q.v.). 

MUIyaunna. — A vihara in Ceylon. MupdagaAgfi was a village in its 
neighbourhood.* 


‘ MT. 606. 

MUunkyi.— See HiluAkyaputta. 


miunkyaputta Thera (v.l. M&luhkyaputta, HSlukyaputts).— Son 

of the assessor {agghapanika) of the king of Kosala, his mother being 
MUiiAkyA He was religious by nature, and, when he came of age, 
became a ParibbSJaka. Later, he heard the Buddha preach and joined 
the Order, becoming an arahant.^ The Theragatha contains two sets of 
verses attributed to him : one® spoken on his visit to his home after 
attaining arahantship when his people tried to lure him back by a great 
display of hospitality; the other® in connection with a brief sermon 
preached to him by the Buddha before he became an arahant. The 
Thera asked the Buddha for a doctrine in brief and the Buddha gave 
him one. The verses contain a detailed account of the stanzas which 
were only outlined to him by the Buddha. 

In the MaUUma Nikayi are two suttas — the caia-IIUuAky&* and the 
lbh&-MUaAkyft— both evidently preached before Maluhkyaputta’s 
attainment of arahantship, because in both the Buddha speaks dis- 
paragingly of him. 


^ ThagA. i. 446 f. ^ vv. 399-404. 

* vv. 794-817 ; the reference is probably 
to the MUttftkyiptttto Sutta of A. ii. 248; 
see also S. iv. 72, where the verses are 
quoted in full. There the monk is 
desoribed as a broken-down old man, far | 


un in years. The Commentators (AAt 
ii. 582 and SA. iii. 20) add that he had, 
in his youth, neglected the detailed 
teaching and fallen back, through love 
of possessions. 

* This is referred to at Mil. 144. 


ttUnftkyipatts Sutta.— HiimUtySpatta comes to the Buddha in his 
old age and asks for a teaching in brief. The Buddha first chides him 
for having wasted his opportunities, but then tells him of the four 
ways in which craving arises and the advantages of destroying it. 
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Malunkyaputta retires into the forest and shortly after becomes an 
arahant/ 

^ A. ii. 248 AA. il. 582 f.; cp. S. iv. 72 f. and SA« iil 20 f. 

M&luta. - -Twenty-nine thousand kappas ago there were eight kings 
of this name, previous births of NaUun^a (Kutlvllllriya) Theia*^ 

^ Ap. i. 144; ThagA. i. 132. 

Maluta J&taka (No. 17). — Once, two friends, a lion and a tiger, lived 
in a cave. They had a dispute as to which was the cold part of the 
month, the dark half or the light, and they referred the matter to a 
hermit (the Bodhisatta), who said that the cold was caused by wind 
and not by light or darkness. 

The story was told to two forest-dwelling monks of Kosabb IU|a and 
Jufhay who consulted the Buddha in a similar dispute. The lion and 
the tiger are identified with the monks. ^ 

1 J. i. 164 ff. 

lil&|ava« — The name of various Damira chiefs, allies of Klllasekhara,* 
Two of them were called Lambaka^^as.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi, 132, 137, 210, 236, 266 ff., 284. » Ibid,, Ixxvii. 27, 

M&hissath — A city in the Buddha’s day, mentioned as lying on the 
route from Bfivarl’s hermitage to S&vattbl.' According to the MaU- 
govinda Sutta‘ it was the capital of Avantl and was founded at the same 
time as CampA It was probably the capital of Southern Avanti, Avantl 
DakkhlQftpatlia, the capital of Northern Avanti being UJ}enL* 

^ SN. VB. 1011. 2 D. ii. I Avanti and Mahismati are spoken of as 

* In the Mfihabharata (ii. 31, 10) | two different countries. 

Miga* — A king of the two kappas ago, a previous birth of T4|Man* 
tUiaUpaka/ 

^ Ap. i. 122; the name is probably Mlgsiammata. 

Migakato,— A king of fifty-four kappas ago, a former birth of fllitafi- 
iallpa Tliira.^ 

I Ap. L 123. 

M|gigflinaFVlliira,---A monastery in Ceylon, founded by Mahiiana.* 


1 Mhv. zxxviL 41. 
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UmV» Tlw».~>Son of VUUdA. Having beafd the Dhamma dosing 
his fseqoent viaits to the vih&ra, he entezed the Older and in doe time 
beoams an azahaat.* ^ 

The Supyotts NlUya* contains two discussiosfs which he had with 
the Buddha; the second was a teaching in brief which he learned before 
going to the forest to live in solitude prior to his attainment of arahant- 
ship. 

i Thag. 417-22; ThagA. i. 462 f. * S. iv. 36 f. 

HifaJSla Vagga.— The second chapter of the Sa|&yatana Saqiyutta.* 

1 8. iv. 36-83. 


Xigaifla Sutta.— Hlgajila Visits the Buddha and asks for a brief 
teaching before going to live in the forest. The Buddha tells him how 
lure arises from various objects of the senses and how the destruction 
of this lure means the destruction of duhhha, Migajala profits by the 
lesson and, contemplating it, becomes an arahant.^ 

1 S. iv. 37 f. 

** HlgalUena Sutta. — MlgaJ&la visits the Buddha and asks what is 
meant by an ekavihdri (lone-dweller) and what by a sadutiyavihdn 
(living with a mate). The Buddha answers that he who is enamoured 
of objects of sense is a sadutiyavihdn^ while the lone-dweller is he who 
has cast o5 craving.^ 

1 S. iv. 35 f. 


Wgapatliaka.— A village near HaeeUUsajs^ behind AiubStakiTinu 
It was a tributary village of OtttagahaiMrti.^ 

^ &iv.281;8iUfii.e8 

lOgl^otaln Jdtaka (No. 372).— Once a certain aacetic in fflaUiVi 
adopted a young deer which had lost its dam. The deer grew up most 
comely but died from over-eating. The ascetic lamented greatly till 
SaMnt (the Bodhisatta) appeared before him and pointed out the folly 
of huBitetow. 

The story was t<dd in reference to an old man of Sivittlil who looked 
after a novice very devotedly. The novice died and the old mnn 
abandoned himself to grief. The ohazacterB in both etories went 
identicBl* 


i J. iii 213-16. 
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— An undesirable monk (sanw^kuttaha]. Wken tbe 
Buddka had once been preaching to the fhonks in IblitviM in Viilli 
regarding the defilement and filtl of the body, and had retired into 
solitude, many of the monks, in disgust with their bodies, put an end 
to their lives. Some of them sought out Migalaii^dika and asked him 
to cut off their heads. This he did with a sword, but on his way to the 
River Vaggamudfi, to wash his sword, he was seized with remorse. A 
Mdrakftyika-devat&, however, appeared before him in the river and 
assured him he was doing a service to the monks by helping them to 
commit suicide. This encouraged him, and he put to death manjf more 
monks, until the Buddha, discovering the facts, intervened. ‘ v.L 


HigaladdUka. 


1 Vin. hi. 08 ff.; Sp. u. 399 ff. 


Migalttdda^petavattbu, — The story of a hunter of R&Jagalia who, 
acting on the advice of a holy friend, refrained from hunting at night. 
He was reborn as a vemdnika-peta. Nfirada came across him in the course 
of his wanderings and learnt his story.' 

1 Pv. iii. 7; PvA. 204 ff. 

Mlgasanunata.— See Miga. 

KlggsanuoAti. — A river which rose in Hlmavft and flowed into the 
Ganges. On its bank was the hermitage of S&ma.' 

1 J. vi. 72, etc. 


MlgaiUkga.-^e blsttga. 


1. lUgaiba Tlieia. — He belonged to a brahmin family of Kosala^ and 
was sd called because he was born under the constellation of Migasita.* 
He acquired brahmin-culture and practised the skull-spell {chavast* 
8ainanta)f by which he could tap with his nail on the skull and declare 
the destiny of the dead person. Later, he became a PaiibM-jaka and 
visited the Buddha at SIvatthL The Buddha, having been told of his 
claims to knowledge, gave to him the skull of an arahant, Migasita 
tried his art, but had to confess himself beaten. The Buddha thereupon 
offered to teach him if he would join the Order. Migasira agreed and 
soon became an arahant. 

In the time of Buddha he was a brahmin, and# teeing the 

Buddha, offered him eight handfuls of ktiso-grass (? kuwffh^y 
He is evidently identical with Thwn of the Apad&na. 


II, 


* Ap» il. 4^ 
40 


* thsg. VwL ISl t; ThagA. i. 305 C 
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2. Hlgaaim. — The name of a constellation and the month named 
after it.* 

1 E.t., DA. i. 241. 

iOgwsia.-A woman, follower of the Buddha. She was the daughter 
of Pfira|^ chamberlain of Pasenadi^ and neice of Isidatta.^ See below. 

1 A. iii. 347; v. 137. 

MigasSld Sutta. — ^Ananda visits HlgasSlfi in her home and is questioned 
as to why both Parana and Isidatta, the former of whom was a brahma- 
can and the latter not, should both have been born in Tusita as 
sakadagamins. Ananda offers no explanation, but consults the Buddha, 
who declares that Migasala is but a foolish, frail, motherly body with 
none but mother- wit ; how, then, could she understand the diversity in 
the person of man ? ('purisa'puggala'paro'pariyaMi^a). The Buddha then 
goes on to divide men into six classes according to their capabilities and 
attainments. It is not possible for anyone, save a Tathagata, to measure 
persons.^ 

1 A. iii. 347 fif.; v. 137 ff. 

Migasisa.— -Sec Migasira. 

1. Migacira. — A park in Benares.^ This seems to have been an old 
name for Islpatana, for it was the scene of Sikhi Buddha^s ffrst sermon,’ 
and all Buddhas preach their ffrst sermon in the same place.’ 

1 J. V. 68, 476, 506. a BuA. 205. > Soo ».v. Buddha. 

2. Mlg&elra. — A park near Indapatta, which once belonged to Dhaiiafi* 
* Jaya Korabba.^ It existed even in the time of the Buddha, for RafthapUa 

Thera is mentioned as having stayed there.’ 

^ J. vi. 256. ‘ M. ii. 66; MA. ii. 725, 730; but ThagA. ii. 34 calls it Mlgljllia. 

MIg&Jina.— An ascetic in HImavi. When Mahd]anaka renounced the 
world he‘ was followed by a great crowd, and there was danger that he 
might be turned from his noble purpose. Mlgftjilia^ who had just 
risen from an ecstatic trance, saw this and, appearing before him, exhorted 
him to be earnest and determined.^ Migajina is identified with Hoani- 
Una.* 

1 J. Vi. 68 ff. * Ibid., 68. 

1. mgaia.— A settihi of Stvatthl. His son. Piu|ffavaddllMia, married 
VMfcM. He was evidently not as rich as VU&kh&’s father, Ohanafljl^p* 
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for he drove back, on the plea that he could not afford to feed them, the 
large retinue who wished to follow Vis&khE to her new home. M%&ra 
was a follower of the Niga^fbas, and was angry when VisSklift refused 
to wait on them and pay homage to them when they visited his house. 
One day, while Migara was eating and Vis&kha was standing by bis 
side fanning him, a monk stopped at their door, and Vis£kh& stepped 
aside that Migara might see him. But Migara refused to notice the 
monk, whom, therefore, Visakha asked to go away, saying that Migara 
ate “ stale food ” This greatly annoyed Migftra, and he 

ordered her to be cast out of the house. But the servants refused to 
carry out his orders, and he was obliged to agree to Vis&kha’s suggestion 
that the matter should be submitted for arbitration to the eight house- 
holders who had accompanied her to enquire into disputes of such a 
nature. To them, therefore, Migara recited a list of all his grievances 
against Visakha, but she was adjudged quite innocent and threatened 
to return at once to her father. Migara begged her to stay, and she 
agreed on condition that he invited the Buddha and his monks for a 
meal. He did so, but the Nigauthas would not allow him to wait upon 
the Buddha. At the conclusion of the meal, however, out of politeness, 
he insisted on listening to the Buddha’s sermon, if only from behind a 
screen. At the conclusion of the sermon Migara became a sotapmmt 
and, realizing the error of his ways, adopted Visakha as his mother by 
sucking her breast. Henceforth Visakha was called MigbamAti. 
The next day, again, the Buddha was invited, and Migba’s wife became 
a aotdpanm. From that day onwards they kept open house for the 
Buddha and his monks. As a token of his gratitude, Migara held a 
great festival in honour of Visakha, to which the Buddha and his monks 
were invited. She was bathed in sixteen pots of perfumed water and 
presented with a jewelled ornament called 01uiliainatthaKftlMMMlMina»** 
It is probably this same Migara whose grandson was called S i |h a (g.u.) 
Migtauiatti; but see MIgba (2). 

1 DhA. i. 387 S,; AA. i. 220; BIA. i. 471 f. 

2. Higba.— Son of VlsUilift and Pupbavaddhaiia.^ 

^ DhA. i. 407; AA. i. 313 says he was their eldest son. 

3. mgba Boba^egya.— A veij rich of SifattliL Ogga. 

PsaieiiadFs minister, mentions him during a visit to the Buddha and 
remarks on his immense wealth. But the Buddha reminds him that 
Migba’s treasure is not real treasure in that it is subject to various 
dangers — ^fire, water, kings, robbers, enemies and heirs.' 

» A iv. 7. 
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Tbe Commentary says' that Mig&ia 'was called Rohspqiya beoanse 
he «M the grandson of ^hapMOtthl. He is probably to be distinguidied 
from VtoUdii’s son. 

* AA. u. 007. 

4. lOgftn. — A general of Kusaps I. He built a parivei^ called after 
himself and a house for an image of Abhlsoka Buddha, for which he also 
instituted a festival.* 

> Cv. xxxix. e, 40. 


lIlgSnumtt&.-See S&|ha. 
lUlImpulvepa.— See HIg&ia (4). 

IPgiHUWim.— A name of Vls&khft. See Higira (1). 

MlgtonnhtlipfaMa. — ^The name given to the monastery erected by 
Vtotthh ]ligSnun&t& in the Pubb&r&ma^ to the east of S&vattbls It is 
fiaid^ that, one day, when Visakha had gone to the monastery to hear 
the Dhamma and afterwards attend on the sick monks and novices, 
she left in the preaching hall her HahUat&pas&dbanap and her servant’ 
girl forgot to remove it.* Later, on going to fetch it, she found tihe^t 
Aunda had put it away, and Yisakha, being told of this, decided not 
to wear it again. She had it valued by goldsmiths, who declared that 
it was worth nine crores and one hundred thousand. She had the orna- 
ment put in a cart and sent round for sale. But there was none in 
Sftvatthi rich enough to buy it, and Visakha herself bought it back. With 
the money thus obtained she built the Migaramatupasada at the Budha’s 
^suggestion. The site for the pasada on the Pubbarama cost nine crores, 
the buildings costing another nine. While the building wae being 
erected, the Buddha went on one of his journeys and, at VisSkha’e 
request, HoggalUlia was left to supervise the work with five hunted 
other monks. Moggallana made use of his tdd&t-powers in order to 
expedite -and facilitate the work. The building had two floors with 
five hundred rooms in each, the whole structure being surmounted by 
a pinnacle of solid gold, capable of holding sixty water-pots. The work 
^ was completed in nine months, and the celebration of its dedication was 
held on the Buddha's return. These celebrations lasted tor four months 
and cost a further nine crores. On the last day, Vis&khft gave gifts e{ 

^ DhA. 1. 410 ff. ; SNA. ii. 002 ; > This inoideat is rafened to at Via. 

UdA. 1S8 $ BA. iii. 060 ; SA. i. 116, ir, 161 f., as the oause of Hhfi Institttlioa 
etc. I of a yiDsya rule. 



cloth to the motikB, each novice receiving robes worth oile thoosond. 
The building was so richly equipped that one of Vis&khd’s ftieiwls, 
wishing to spread a small carpet, worth one hundred thousand^ wandered 
all over the building, but could find no place of which it was Worthy. 
Inanda found her weeping in disappointment, and suggested that it . 
should be spread between the foot of the i^tairs and the spot where the 
monks washed their feet. 

During the last twenty years of his life, when the Buddha was living 
at Savatthi, he divided his time between the All fi th a pl| |l jfMrfaM t at 
Jetavana and the Migfiiamfttupfis&da, spending the day in one place and 
the night in the other and vice versd.^ 

It is, therefore, to be expected that numerous suttas were preached 
there ; chief among these were the Aggaflfta* the Ufth&na^ the Aftyapail- 
yesana» and the P isMakampatia ,^ It was at Migaramatupftsdda that 
the Vlgb&sa Jfttaka (q.v,) was preached, and the Buddha gave permission 
for the Patimokkha to be recited in his absence.® 

« SKA. i. 336. iv. 204 f., 255, 266. 269; Ud. ii. 9; DhA. 

< See also S. i. 77, 190 (=Ud. vi. 2); I iv. 142 f.; iv. 176. 

Hi. 100 j V. 216, 222 f.j A. i, 193 f.; ii. ' ^ 8p.i. 187. 

183 f.; iii. 344 f. j (cp Thag. vbs. 689-704); 

MlgUopa.— See the MlgUopa Mtaka. 

Mlgftlopa Jfttaka (No. 381).— The Bodhisatta was once born as a 
vulture, i^arap^agijjha, and lived with his son, Higftlopay in Gl)Jhapab- 
bata. Migalopa used to fiy much higher than the others in spite of 
his father's warning, and he was, one day, dashed to pieces by the 
VemnUia winds. 

The story was told in reference to an unruly monk who is identified * 
with Migftlopa.^ 

W. iii. 265 f.; op. GiJJha JUakt (No. 427). 

Weafeatta V«gg».~-The third chapter of the Hagga Sainmlto.* 

1 S. V. 17-28. 

1* HHftftlwrtta Sutta.— Wrong views, etc., are perversion 
and their opposites perfection (sammaUa)} 

I S. V. 17. 

3. Watdum Mte.~-Perversion leads to failure {viriiikua) C&d not 
to anoeen (MUIuHiS) bacanae it onoonragea etvil atatea.* 

1 jLT.nic 
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Wedtl Butte.— Wrong views arise because of clinging to body, feelings, 
etc., because they are impermanent.^ 

* S. iii. 184. 

1. Mtoehiditthl Butte. — ^Wrong view is abandoned by realizing that 
eye, objects, seeing, etc., are all impermanent.* 

» S. iv. 147. 

2. meehBdltthl Butte.— See Hakkhali Butte. 

Mlftgulu. — One of the great fishes that live in the deep ocean.* 

1 J. V. 462. 

MlflJSVUteiPOAhlya Thera. — An arahant. — Thirty-one kappas ago he 
mad* offerings at the Bodhi-tree of Slkhl Buddha. Twenty-six kappas 
ago he was a king named Meghabbha.* 

» Ap. i. 216 f. 

Wta. — A stronghold in Ceylon, mentioned in the account of the 
campaigns of Parakkamabfthu V 

^ Cve Ixx. 134. 

mtacIntL— A fish, see the Hltacintl J&taka. 

Hltaeintl Jfttaka (No. 114). — There were once three fishes— ’Bahuelntl, 
Appaeintl and Mltaclntl — who, one day, left their haunts and came to 
where men dwelt. MitacintI (the Bodhisatta) saw the danger and warned 
the others, but they would not listen and were caught in a net. Then 
MitacintI splashed about and deceived the fishermen into thinking that 
the other two had escaped, l^ey thereupon raised the net by one 
single corner and the other two escaped. 

The story was told in reference to two aged monks who spent the rainy 
season in the forest, wishing to go to the Buddha. But they constantly 
postponed their visit, and it was not till three months after the end of 
the rains that they finally arrived at Jetavana. The two monks are 
identified with the thoughtless fish.' 

1 J. i. 426-8. 

1. Mltta.--A general of King Elira. He was governor of a village 
(Khapdvftfl) in Bast Ceylon. Nandlmitta was his nephew.^ 

^ Mhv. zxxiii 4 ff. 
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2. ntta. — One of the ten sons of Hutaslva.^ 

1 Dpv. xL 7. 

3. Httta.— A general of Vljayabfihu IV. He slew VUaybbUlIl and 
occupied the throne for a few days at JambnddOQii but the Ariyan 
mercenaries refused him their allegiance, and their leader, T^^l>nika» 
cut ofi his head as he sat on the throne/ 

^ Cv. xc. 2 flf. 

4. Mitta.— A householder of Kosambl who later adopted Sftmftvatl 

DhA. i. I8». 

5. Mltta.— A common name/ 

^ E.g., J. iv. 478; VibhA. 138; MA. i. 454, etc. 

1. Mltta Sutta. — On what constitutes a good friend in various circum- 
stances/ 

1 S. 1. 37. 

2. Mltta Sutta. — A real friend is he who gives what is hard to give, 
does what is hard to do, and bears what is hard to bear/ 

1 A. 1. 286. 

3. Mltta Sutta. — Five qualities which make a man a bad friend.^ 

1 A. 111. 171. 


4. Mltta Sutta. — A monk who is a bad friend will never follow the 
course of training which leads to all destruction of lust and passion.^ 

1 A. 111. 422. 


Mlttaka.— See Mlttavlndaka. 

Mtttak&n, MlttakMM TherL — She came of a brahmin family of 
and entered the Order after hearing the Buddha 
preach the Sutta. For seven years she showed a 

craving for gifts and honours and was quarrelsome. But later she put 
forth effort and became an arahant.^ Some verses ascribed to her are 
found in the Ther!gatha.‘ 

^ ThigA. i. 89. 


* v». 92-6. 
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IBttlnanflhalfa^— The child oi a decayed family of UvitOiL He sent 
a companion to offer marriage to a young girl of good family and the 
question was asked whether he had any friends. The answer being in 
the negative, he was asked to make some. This advice was taken, and 
he struck up a friendship with the four gate-keepers and, through them, 
with the town-warders, astrologers, nobles, commander-in-chief, viceroy, 
king, various monks and, finally, the Buddha himself. He therefore came 
to be known as Mittagandhaka (“ man of many friends ”). The king 
showed him great favour and arranged for the celebration of his marriage. 
He received numerous presents from people in the highest circles, and 
on the seventh day the young married pair invited the Buddha and 
five hundred monks to a meal at their house. At the end of the meal 
the Buddha preached to them and they became sotdpannas} 

The Mahft Ukkusa j&taka was preached in reference to them. 

1 J. iv. 288 f. 

* 

1. Hittavlnda J&taka (No. 82).^ — This is evidently a fragmentary 
continuation of the story of Mittavinda, as given in the CatudvSra Jfttaka 
(q.v.). 

1 J. i. 383. 

2. Hittavlnda J&taka (No. 104).^ — An additional fragment of the 

Catudv&ra J&taka. 

1 J. i. 413 f. 

3. Hittavlnda J&taka (No. 369).^ — Evidently another fragmentary 
version of the Catudv&ra J&taka. 

1 J. iii. 206 flf. 

1. Hlttavlndaka.— A previous birth of Losaka Ttosa. For his story 

see the Losaka J&taka. 

2. Hlttavlndaka. — The son of a very rich merchant of Benares in 
the days of Kassapa Buddha. His parents were soi&panms, but he 
himself was an unbeliever. When his father died, Mittavindaka stopped 
all alms. His mother bribed him one full-moon day to keep the fast 
by promising him one thousand. He agreed to do this, and went to 
the monastery where he slept all night, and then, on his return to the 
house, refused to eat until he was given the money. Later, he wished 
to go on a trading voyage, and, when his mother tried to restrain him, 
he knocked her down. In mid-ocean the ship refused to move, and 
when lots were oast, the lot fell three times on Mittavindaka. He was^ 



tlierefoie* fastened to a raft and oast adrift. The raft was oast up on 
island where lived four female spirits of the dead. The 7 P^iiod 
seven days in bliss and then seven in woe. He lived with them for the 
seven days of bliss, and when they departed to do their penanee, he left 
them and came to several islands, one after the other* one greater 
than the last in prosperity and in its number of women. He then went 
on the Ussada-niraya, which appeared to him as a most beautiful city. 
There he saw a man supporting on his head a wheel as sharp as a razor, 
but to Mittavindaka it appeared as a lotus bloom. He asked the man 
for it, and insisted on getting it in spite of the man’s warning. No 
sooner had he taken the wheel on his head than he started sufiering the 
torments of hell. At that time the Bodhisatta, born as a deva, was 
going round Ussada with his retinue. He saw Mittavindaka, who 
asked him the reason for his torture, and the Bodhisatta told him that 
it was the result of his greed and his wickedness to his mother. There 
would be no salvation for him till his sins were expiated.^ 

The story is given in the Catudvftra Jfttaka (q^v,). 

Mittavindaka is an example of a person who behaved wrongly towards 
his mother.* 

^ J. \y, 1 ff.; see also Losaks and the I 369); cp, VibhA. 471; Avad&nai lii. 6 
three MltUvlnda Jitakas (Nob. 82, 104, I (36) and Dvy. 003 f. ‘ AA. ii. 466. 

1. Mlttasena Thera* — One of the eminent monks who took a leading 
part in the Foundation Ceremony of the Hah& Thdpa*^ 

1 Dpv. xix. 8; M?. 626, 627. 

2. HUtaaena. — A thief (? mhicara) who succeeded Solthlseiia and 
ruled for one year (432-33 a.o.) at Anuriidhapuiay after the murder of 
Sotthisena by fiaAghk He restored some of the oetiyas and was slain 

by the Dainl]a Papfn.' 

^ Cv. zzxTui. 5 ff. 

!■ Mtttft {v.l. Mettft) Thnd,— Ninety-one kappas ago, in the time of 
Vipasd Bnddhi^ she was one of the consoits of King BwrillHimil and 
won meiitorions kamma by bestowing food and costly raiment on an 
arahant Theri. After death she was bom in TAviaqiM and was wife 
of the king of the gods thirty times, and then chief queen of twenty 
kings of men. In this age she belonged to a S&kyan family of Ki^BA* 
vatthn and left the world with Gotanft winning atahantship 

won after.* 

She is evidently identical with Hki]dv4>di|fti of the Apadftna.* 

* Thig. TS. SI f. * ThigA. 86 f.; Ap. ii. 5U f. 
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[Hita 


2, lOML— Younger sister of VlJorftblllu I. She married the FMjllifa 
king and had three sons, mnibbanupa, KlMdllmegha and 

^ Cv. lix. 41 ; Izi. 1 ; Izii. 1. 

3. Uttl. — ^Daughter of M&n&bharapa (1), her sister being Fabh&vafi. 
She married lUnftbhanuitt, sen of Slrtvallabha.’ 

^ Cv. Ixii. 3; Ixiii. 6; Ixiv. 19. 

1. Mtttft Sutta. — Those whom one holds in affection one should 
admonish and establish in the satipatthdms,^ 

1 S. V. 189. 

2. Hitts Sutta. — The same as 1, with the four Ayrian Truths.^ 

1 S. V. 434. 

1. HlttSmltta JStaka (No. 197). — The Bodhisatta was once the leader 
of a band of ascetics, and one of these, disregarding the advice of the 
Bodhisatta, adopted a young elephant whose dam was dead. The 
elephant grew up and slew its master. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who took a piece of cloth 
belonging to his teacher and made with it a shoe-bag, feeling sure that 
his teacher would not mind. The latter, however, flew into a rage and 
struck him.^ 

1 J. ii. 130 flF. 

2. HlttSmltta JStaka (No. 473). — The Bodhisatta was once the minister 
of Brahmadatta^ king of Benares. At that time the other ministers 
were slandering a certain courtier who was upright. The king consulted 
the Bodhisatta, who pointed out to him the marks of a friend as opposed 
to those of a foe. 

The story was told to the king 9 f Kosala» who consulted the Buddha 
on a similar matter.^ 

1 J. iv. 496 fiF. 

Hlttl^fa.— The chief of the monks at AsokSrSma in PStattputta. He 
came with one hundred and sixty thousand monks to the Foundation^ 
Ceremony of the HabS Thftpa.^ 

1 Mhv. xxix. 36; Dpv. xix. S. 

1. HittoiiainaeeS ” Sutta* — ^AU intimate friends should be advised 
on and established in the four limbs of soidpatH.^ 

» S, V. 364. 
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2, ** Httleiuuiiaooft*’ Satta. — ^It is impossible that a tcISptmm should 
be born in hell, or as an animal or a peta. Therefore, all those dear to 
one should be advised on and established in the four limbs of 

1 S. V. 305. 

ffithlU. — The capital of the Videha country. The city was very ancient^ 
and, according to the Hah&govinda Stttta»^ was founded by IbUigOflildai 
steward of King Re^U, It was also the capital of MUdlUeva* and 
eighty-four thousand of his descendants, and of various other kings 
mentioned in the Jatakas — e.g., Adgatt (vi. 220), Arlt|ha]anaka (vi. 30), 
Nlml (iii. 378), Vldetaa (ii. 39), Vedeha (vi. 330), MaUJanaka (vi. 30 f.), 
SMUiIna (iv. 355), and Suruoi (ii. 333). The size of the city is frequently 
given* as seven leagues in circumference, and the Mali&]anaka Jfttaka* 
contains a description of it. There was a road leading from Oampd to 
Mithila, a distance of sixty leagues.* 

According to the Mahdummagga j&taka* there were four market 
towns at the four gates of Mithila, each being known by the name of 
TavamaJIhaka. The Buddha is mentioned as having stayed in Mithila 
and having preached there the Makhideva Sutta* and the Brahmiyu 
Sutta.* It was also in Mithila that the Therl Vdsefthf first met the 
Buddha and entered the Order, after having heard him preach. After 
the Buddha’s death, the Videhas of Mithila claimed a part of his relics 
and obtained them.^* In the time of KoQfigamana Buddha Mithila 
was the capital of King Pabbata, and the Buddha preached there on his 
visit to the city.^^ Padumuttara Buddha preached his first sermon to 
his cousins, Devala and Sulita* in the park of Mithila,^* and later to King 
Ananda and his retinue in the same spot.^* 

Mithila is generally identified with Janakapura, a small town within 
the Nepal border, north of which the Mazaffarpur and Darbhafiga districts 
meet.“ 

In the Indian Epics'* Mithila is chiefly famous as the residence of 
King Janaka. 

^ D. ii. 235. * 

* M. ii. 72 f.; MT- 129; see also Dpv. * Thig. vs. 135; see also Dvy., p. 00* 

iii. 0, 29, 36. 

* E.g., J. iii. 306. " B'^A. 215. 

* J. vi. 40 f. '* Bu. XL 23; BuA. 169. 

* Ibid,, 32. '* fWd., 100. 

« Ibid,, 330 1 '* CAOL, p. 718. 

^ M. ii. 74, '* RtoAyana i 48. 

Illttiniiyy|]ia.--A park in IttthlU where Phdnmuttara Buddha preached 
hia first sermon.' 

^ Bu, zi, 83; BuA. 160. 



lllMiWttg^a.--See Vbirisviindiiyft. 


HBiUUiarTtssa Thera.— He was a hunter who lived near Glllief^ 
vUa-viliiia in Roha^a. One day he caught an animal, which he killed 
ahd cooked, and then was filled with a great thirst. Looking for water, 
he came to the vihara. There he drank ten pota of water, but his thirst 
was still unquenched, and while he complained bitterly about the absence 
of water, C&laplQ^pfttika-Tlssa Thera heard him and, looking about, 
saw plenty of water. He then knew that the man’s evil kamma was 
asserting itself. The Elder poured Water on to the man’s hands, but 
it all dried up. The man, realizing his wickedness, was greatly alarmed, 
and went and set all the captive animals free and destroyed his traps. 
He then returned to the monastery and asked to be ordained. His 
request was granted, and the Elder gave him a formula for meditation. 
One d9.y, while learning the Devad&ta SuttUi Tissa wished to know how 
fierce were the fires of hell, and his teacher showed him how one spark 
of the fire could reduce to ashes a whole heap of wood. This induced 
Tissa to put forth even greater efiort, and he spent all his time in medita- 
tion living sometimes in Qttalapabbata-vihftra and sometimes in O&meti- 
favUapVlUira with a wet blanket round his head and his feet in water. 
Then, one day, he heard a novice recite the Aruvaviltl Sutta» and he 
became an anSgdmin, attaining arahantship in due course.^ 

He is quoted as an example of one who strove hard to rid himself of 
sloth and torpor.' 

1 AA. i. J?1 f.; SA. ii. 199 f. a A’.fiP., AA. i. 29; SNA. i. 236. 

MllakkM or MllakkhuKA. — The name given to the people of non- 
Ariyan origin, the Mlecchas.^ Their language is called HUakkhabUsft. 

^ D. iii, 2(4; A. L 36, eta 


MUftOikkhetta.— A locality near Po]attlilpiira» mentioned in the cam- 
paigns of fttfakfcainaMha I.^ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 176. 


Mfllnda.— King of SagaUk He was born in Kalaal in Alanott. His 
discussions with the Buddhist Eider Migaseiia are recorded in the 
mHndaptOlMl. It is said there that the king embraced Buddhisnk^ 

^ l^iradkoiiiiioiiofitheaMtsooiuia^ I theBaktriB»ldng l M flft i Hi d «r ,ase C a < < l ^ 
with Milinda, and his I dantiflcitioa with j Xftiift 
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mbldaptfiba..— Becozds the ooavemtioa betweui *nimii 4 nd 
MigaMitt. It 18 believed^ that tbe book was oonctpiled latet tbaa tibie 
time of the conversation and that many of the recorded ooiiveiiatione 
are spurious. There is a Sinhalese translation to it^ which is called the 
Stiddharmaddsaya, written in the eighteenth century by a monk^ named 
SumaAgalSe 

1 For a disoussion see Questions of King MUinda, vol. i. xxv f. ■ P.L,C. 274. 

Missakauyyftna.— A park in Ceylon, laid out by ParakkamabUiu L' 

^ Cv. ixxix. 7. 

Hlssakapabbata, — A mountain near AjlurUhapura» the present 
Mihintale. It was while hunting the elk on this mountain that Devlt- 
namplyatissa met Mahinda who had come with his companions to convert 
the Island to Buddhism. It was on Sllik&ta, the northern peak of the 
mountain, that Mahinda alighted after his journey through the air from 
India, while the conversation between him and the king took place in 
Ambatthala^ the small tableland below the peak.^ The mountain later 
came to be called Cetlyaglri (q.v,).' 

^ Mhv. xiii. 14, 20; xiv. 2; Dpv. xii. 28, 37 ff. ^ Mhv. xvii. 23; Dpv. xiv. 56. 

Mbsakavana.— A park in Tftvatiipsa/ It is generally mentioned 
together with Nandana, Phdrusaka and Cittaiattvana.* 

1 J. Vi. 278; Dvy. 194, 196; Mtu. u. 461. * E.g., 8p. i. 164; VibhA. 439; Vsm. 426. 

Hissakft. — A class of devas present at the preaching of the Hahtsamaya 

Sutta.^ 

I D. ii. 260. 


HtasakesL — A nymph {acohard), a heavenly musician of Sa kk l.* 

1 Vv. ii. 1; iv. 12; VvA. 93, 96, 211; see also p, 372 f. 

Hlssftt^A name for Alambfisi {q-v,). The scholast explains^ that it 
is a generic na me for women — “ jputise ktUBdfuisscneM 

1 J. V. 163. 

KBlIil^lildilbh^ — village in Ceylon, mentioned in the account of 

the campaigiu of ftwJrtainiitliiha I.' 

1 Cv. IxxiL 882, 271. 
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lIHlMto Sntto.— A monk who prides himself on the fact that he gets 
great gains is like a dung-beetle who boasts that he is stufied with dung.* 

v.l mhaka. 

1 8. ii. 228. 

HQUibhaya Thera. — An Elder who never lay down on a bed to sleep. 
The people, seeing this, made for him a seat with a back support and 
a hand support on either side.* 

> Vsm. 79. 

Mukkhamattadlpani, also called Ny&sa. A commentary on the 
Kaeeftyanayoga by Vinudabuddhi, a monk of Ceylon according to some, 
of Fagan according to others. There is a ttka on the work, also ascribed 

to a Viinidabuddhl Thera.* 

^ (h. 60, 70; Bodo, op. Hi., 21. 

Mukhamattasara, — A Pali grammatical work by S&gara or GUQa8&- 

gara of Pagan, written at the request of King Kyocva’s preceptor. 
There is a t%k& on it ascribed to S&gara.^ 

1 B&b. 76; Gv. 63, 67, 73; Bode, op, cii,y 25. 

Mukheluvana.— A grove in KajaUgalft. It was there that the Buddha 
preached the IndriyabUvana Sutta/ The Commentary explains^ that 
the grove consisted of mtiMeJt^-trees. 

1 M. iii. 208. ^ MA. ii. 1028. 

Hueala, — A legendary king, descendant of Hahasammata/ He was 
son of Upaearaka.* 

1 Mhv. ii. 3; Bpv. iii. 6. * MT- 126; Mtu. i. 348. 

1. HttoaUoda. — A legendary king, descended from Mahtoammata/ 

^ Mhv. ii. 3; Dpv. iii. 6; Mtu. i. 348. 

2. Huealinda.— A tree near the AiapUanigrodka in Uruvett. The 
Buddha spent there the third week after the Enlightenment. There 
was a great shower of rain, and the Naga-king, Huealinda» of the tree, 
sheltered the Buddha by winding his coils seven times round the Buddha^s 
body and holding his hood over the Buddha’s head.^ The Udana 
Commentary* adds that the space provided by the Naga’s coils was 

1 Vin. L 3; J. i. 80; BuA. 8, 241; Ud. u. 1; Mtu. iu. 800, 302; DhSA. 35. 

* 100 f.; see also MA. i. 386. 
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as large as the floor-space of the Lohapistda and that the Nftga king 
lived in a pond near the tree. 

3. Mueallnda. — A king of long ago. He is mentioned^ in a list of 
those who, in spite of having given great gifts, could not penetrate 
beyond the realms of sense. He is, perhaps, identical with MttOlJtnJa (1)» 
and probably also with Mujalinda 

1 J. Vi. 99. 

4. Mueallnda.— A lake in Hlmavd, north of H&llcapabbata. Vessantara 

and his family passed it on their way to Vaflkaglriy which was near by.^ 
It seems also to have been called Sumueallnda.^ Mucalinda is one of the 
great lakes of HimavS.® 

* J. vi. 618, 519, there is a description I * E.g.^ J. vi. 582. 

of it at J. vi. 634 and again at 539. | * D. i. 164» 

5. Mueallnda. — One of the chief Yakkhas to be invoked by the 
Buddha’s followers in time of need.^ 

1 J). iii. 205. 

6. Mueallnda. — A mountain.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 636 (verse 86). 

Mueallnda Vagga. — The second chapter of the Udana. 

Mueelapa^tana. — Perhaps a place in Ceylon, where Voll&rlka-Tbsa 
instituted alms.^ The MT.,® however, says that Mucelapat^t^na was 
a metal boat in which various gifts were kept for distribution among 
the monks. 

' Mhv. zxxvi. 30. * p 661 f. 

Mueela-vlhira.— A monastery in TlssavaMhamtnaka, in the eastern 
province of Ceylon. It was built by King Vasab&a.^ 

1 Mhv. XXXV. 84; MT- 662. 

Mtteelupalthdna.— A building in Anurddbapnra^ where gifts were 
regularly distributed to the monks. ^ 

^ Mhv. xxxiv. 65; MT* 633. 

Mujalinda. — ^A king of Benares, who went to heaven as a reward for 
his great sacrifices.^ 

I J. vi. 202; ep. Muealliida (3). 
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HlllllalML^One of the two horses of King Udeaa ; it was capable 
of travelling one hundred leagues a day/ 

1 DhA. i. Ida. 


Mulaslva.— King of Ceylon, senior contemporary of Asoka, He was 
the son of Pa^d^&khaya and Suva^^apUi^ and reigned for sixty years 
(307*247 B.C.). Among his works was the laying out of the MahSp 
meghavana. He had ten sons and two daughters/ and was succeeded 
by his second son, Dev&namplyatissa/ The Dipavaipsa^ says that the 
sixth year of Asoka’s reign corresponded with the forty-eighth of 
Mutasiva’s. Mutasiva was crowned in the fourteenth year of Canda^ 
gutta’s reign and was still alive when the Third Council was held, when 
Mahlnda was entrusted with the conversion of Ceylon; but Mahinda 
waited for the death of Mutasiva before carrying out his mission/ 

1 F(# their names see Dpv. xi. 5 and siva), Asela, Tissa, (SQratissa), Kira, Anul& 
xvii. 25 f., also MT* 425: Abhaya, Tlssa and Sivall. 

(Devanaippiyatiasa), Nftga (Mah&nftga), ^ Mhv. xi. 1 if.; xin. 2. 

Uttiya, Mattftbhayt, Mitta, Siva (Mah&- > v. 82; but see xi. 13. * Mhv. xi. 12. 


1. Mutthasati Sutta. — A woman who is muddle-headed is born in 
purgatory.^ 


> S. IV. 242. 


2. MufthMatl Sutta. — Five disadvantages to one who falls asleep 
foigetfullj, without self-possession.* 

t A. iii. 261. 

Multhlka. — A wrestler employed by Kaipsa to destroy the Aodhsklk 
venhndtsaputti. He was, however, killed by Baladevs and reborn as 
a Yakkha in MjamutPyu Forest. There, later, he ate up Baladeva 
“ like a radish-bulb.”* • 

1 J. iv. 61 f., 86. 

Mutthipunlllya Theta.— An arahant. In the time of Fadumuttaca 
Buddha he was a garland-maker, named Sudaeiaua, and ofieied the 
Buddha a handful of jasmine-flowers. Thirty-six kappas ago he beeame 
king sixteen times under the name of Devuttaia.* He is evidently 
identical with Afijanavaolya.* 

> Ap. i. 142. > TbagA. i. 128. 

llnt^i^rQJaka Theta. — ^An arahant. In the time of flumedha Buddha, 
while the Buddha was praotisiag austerities, he gave him a handful of 
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girinda-Qoweta. Twenty-three kappas ago he was a king named 

Sands.* 

» Ap. L 201. 

Ma^qmdha. — A Damija chief, ally of Kulasekhsra.* 

^ Cv. lx XVI. 146; Ixxvii. 40. 


Mu^ika.— A pig; see the Muflika J&taka. 

Mu^ika J&taka (No. 30).— The Bodhisatta was oikh* an ox, called 
Mah&lohita, in a householder’s family^ where his brothi^ Cullalohita 
and he did all the work. When their master’s daughter was about to 
be married, a pig, named MUQika, was brought and fattened on all kinds 
of luxuries. Cullalohita protested to his brother, but the latter warned 
him of Munika’s fate. And soon after Mu^ika was killed and oaten. 

The origin of the story is the same as that of the Culla-N&radakassapa 
J&taka. The passion-tost monk was Munika, and Ananda the younger 
ox.^ 

» J. i. 196 fl. 

Mu^fa. — A king of Magadha, great-grandson of AJ&tasattU and sou 
of Anuruddha. He slew his father and came to the throne, but, in turn, 
he was slain by his son Nagadasaka.^ 

It is probably this same king who is referred to in the AftgUttara 
Nik&ya.^ His wife Bhaddft died, and Munda gave himself up to complete 
despair and mummified the queen’s body. The king’s Treasurer, Plyakaf 
consulted the Elder N&rada who lived at Kukkut&r&ma in P&taliputta 
and persuaded him to visit the king. Narada preached to him, and his 
sorrow vanished. 

‘ Mhv. iv. 2 flF.; OA. i. 153; Dvy. 369. * m. 57 if. 

MuQ^aUL.— Name of a tribe, mentioned in a nominal list.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 359. 

MuQ^agatjigd. — A village in Ceylon, near M&UyauniUirVill&ra. It was 
the residence of S&liya, in his previous bijth as artisan.^ 

1 MT. 606. 

village on tbe slopes of the Vindhya Mountains. 
It was tlie fOsidence of a lay devotee named 
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place in South India, mentioned in the 
account of the campaigns of Lafikipura.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 212. 

Vagga. — The fifth chapter of the Pancaka Nipata of the 

Afiguttara Nlk&ya/ 

^ A. iii. 45-62. 

Mu9^aputta.— See Hap^ikaputta. 

Mup^Ikk&ra. — A place in South India, mentioned in the account of 
the campaigns of Lafikapura.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 208, 211, 267, 270. 

Muppiya.— See Mappissa. 

MutiyaPgana. — A cetiya in Ceylon, erected, according to tradition, 
by Dev&namplyatissa/ on a spot consecrated by the Buddha on his third 
visit to Ceylon.* It was restored by Je^thatissa. It is, perhaps, the 
monastery attached to this cetiya that is mentioned in the Majjhima 
Commentary* as MutiAgana. Maliyadeva Thera preached there the 
Cha-Cakka Sutta and sixty monks became arahants. 

1 Codriiigton, op, cU,, 28. Sp. i. 80. ® MA. ii. 1024. 

1. Mutti, — A Theri. She belonged to an eminent brahmin family of 
S&vatthl and, in her twentieth year, renounced the world under PaJ&pati 
Gotaml. One day, as she meditated after her return from the alms 
round, the Buddha appeared before her in a ray of glory and exhorted 
her in a verse. Not long after she became an arahant. In the past, she 
had seen VipassI Buddha walking along the street and, gladdened by 
the sight, had rushed out and thro'vi^n herself at his feet.^ She is evidently 
identical with SaAkamanattk of the Apadana.’ 

1 Thig. vs. 2; ThigA. 8 f . a Ap. ii. 514. 

2. Mutt& Theri. — She was the daughter of Oghitaka, a poor brahmin 
of Kosala> and was given in, marriage to a hunch-backed brahmin. 
Unwilling to live with him, she persuaded him to allow her to join the 
Order, where she soon became an arahant. 

In the time of Padumattara Buddha, she showed the Buddha great 
honour when he visited her city.^ 


1 Thig. Ts. llj ThigA. 14 f. 



3. Huttt. — An eminent upasikd, mentioned in a list of suoli/ 

1 A. iv. 347; AA. ii. 791. 

Mutt&kara. — A locality on the sea coast of Ceylon.^ 

^ Cv. Ixx. 63; see. Cv, Trs. i. 292, n. 3. 

Mutt&pabbata. — A village in Ceylon, given by Klttlsirirftjaaiha fur the 
maintenance of festivals.^ 

1 Cv. 0 . 43. 

Mutti Sutta. — The Buddha teaches release and the path thereto.^ 

1 S. iv. 372. 


Hutttma. — The Pali name for Martaban in Burma. ^ 

^ Bode, op. cit., 33. 

Muttolamba. — Probab}y the name of a pasada repaired by Dappula/ 

^ Cv. xlv. 56; see Cv. Trs, i. 94, n. 4. 

Mudlta Thera. — He belonged to a commoner’s family in Koiala, and 
when, for some reason, his clan fell into disfavour with the king, Mudita 
ran away into the forest and came across the dwelling of an arahant. 
The latter, noting Mudita ’s terror, comforted and ordained him at his 
request. Mudita practised insight, and refused to leave his cell till he 
had attained arahantship. 

In the time of Vlpassl Buddha he was a householder and gave the 
Buddha a bed.‘ He is identihed with Maflead&yaka (wrongly called 
Sa]Jhad&yaka) of the Apadana.* 

‘ Thag. vs. 311-14; ThagA. i. 401 f. “ Ap. i. 284 f. 

Muditt.— Daughter of Cadakom&ra, son of VaiavattL' 

» J, vi. 134. 

XttditI Sutta. — The idea of joy, if cultivated, leads to great bliss.^ 

> 8. y. 131. 

Mndwira — celebrated musician or, perhaps, a divine musical in- 
strument.' 

Vv. ii. Ij VvA. »4. 211; see also p. 372. 
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Iftriqp&pt J&taka (No. 262).— The Bodhisatta was once king of Benarea 
and had a daughter whom he was anxious to marry to his nephew; 
later, however, he changed his mind. But the young people loved each 
other, and the prince bribed the princess’s nurse to help her to escape. 
The nurse, while combing the girl’s hair, indicated, by scratching her 
head with the comb, that the prince was in love with her. The princess 
then taught her a stanza to be repeated to the prince : A soft hand, a 
well-trained elephant and a black rain-cloud will give you what you 
want.” The prince understood, and, one night in the dark fortnight, 
when his preparations were complete, a heavy shower of rain fell as he 
waited outside the princess’s window, accompanied by a page boy seated 
on the king’s elephant. The princess slept in the same room as the 
king, and realizing that the prince was there, she told the king that she 
wished to bathe in the rain. The king led her to the window and bade 
her step oiibside on to the balcony while he held her hand. As she bathed 
she held out the other hand to the prince, who removed the bangles 
from it and placed them on the page’s arm. Then, lifting the boy, he 
placed him beside her. The princess took his hand and placed it in 
her father’s, who thereupon let go of her other arm. This process was 
repeated, and, in the darkness, the king took the page inside thinking 
it was his daughter and put him to sleep while the lovers escaped. When 
the king discovered the plot, he was convinced of the futility of trying 
to guard women and forgave the lovers. 

The story was related to a monk who became a backslider owing to 
a woman’s wiles. The monk became a sotdjHinm,^ 

1 J. ii. 323-7. 

Hudulakkbafa Jitaka (No. 66). — The Bodhisatta was once an ascetic, 
named Mudulakkhai^ of great spiritual attainments, living in the 
Hlmtlaya. On one occasion he came to Benares where the king, pleased 
with his demeanour, invited him to the palace and persuaded him to 
live in the royal park. Siicteen years passed, and the king, leaving the 
city to quell a border rising, left his wife in the care of the ascetic. The « 
next day the ascetic visited the palace, and having seen the queen, fell 
instantly in love with her, losing all his iddAi-powets. When the king 
returned ho found the ascetic disconsolate, and, on learning the reason, 
agreed to give him the queen. But he secretly asked the queen, whose 
name was Mudillakkhl9i» to think of some device by which she might 
save the ascetic’s holiness. Togetiier the ascetic and the queen Uft 
the palace and went to a house which the king had given them and 
which was generally used as a jakes.^ The queen made the asoetic clean 
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the house and fetch water and do one hundred other things* the 
ascetic then realized his folly and hastened back to the king, surrendetiiEig 
the queen. 

The story was related to a young man of rich family belof^^isg to 
Sftvatthly who became a monk and practised meditation. One day, while 
going for alms, he saw a beautiful woman and was seized with desire. 
He thereupon gave up his practic^es, and was brought Wore the Buddha, 
who told him this story, at the conclusion of which he became an arahant. 

Ananda was the king and Uppalava^^ft the queen.^ 

1 J i. 302*6. 

MadulaUd!an&.->Queen of Brahmadata. See the HadulakkhaQa 
J&taka, above. 

Hudusitala, — Thirty-seven kappas ago there were seven kings of this 
name, previous births of Ar&madfiyaka Theia.^ 

1 Ap. i. 251. 

Muddhaph&lanapafiha. — The name given to the qm^stions formulated 
by Bfivari {q.v,) and given to his disciples to hv put to the Buddha. The 
questions were so named evidently because they were suggested by the 
curse uttered upon Bavarl by the brahmin, whose request for money 
he had to refuse.^ 

1 AA. i. 183. 

Munaru.— A tank restored by Parakkamabfthu 1/ 

^ Cv. Ixviii. 48. 

MundU. — The Bodhisatta born as a gamester (dhutta). He abused a 
Pacceka Buddha, named Surabbl, and this was why when he became 
Buddha he was insulted by Sundarikft.^ 

1 Ap. i. 299; UdA. 264. 

Muni Sutta.— The twelfth sutta of the SuUa HipUa.^ It defines the 
muni as one who lives the homeless life, free of encumbrances, devoid of 
strife and covetousness, firm, self-restrained, thoughtful, and delighting 
in meditation. He has overcome all obstacles and knows all things. 
He is as different from a householder as a peacock from a fast^ffying 
swan. According to the Commentary^ the sutta is a composite one 
made np of stanzas preached on various occasions; thus, the first four 

' SK«, pp. a5*S* * SNA. L 264 1» 



verseB had reference to a mother and a son who joined the Order, met 
frequently, and, owing to their affection for each other, fell into sin * 
The fifth was in reference to Upaha*S attainment of anagdmiphdla; the 
sixth to Khadiravaniya Revata ; the seventh was preached to Suddhodana 
to explain why the Buddha had renounced his luxuries. The ninth 
was in reference to Ciftoft*8 attempt to malign the Buddha ; the tenth 
was preached to the daughter of a S&vatthl seUhi, Seeing a weaver’s 
spindle and reflecting on it, she realized the crookedness of beings and 
was disgusted with the worldly life. The Buddha, reading her thoughts, 
appeared before her in a ray of light and preached to her. The eleventh 
was preached to the seven-year-old daughter of a weaver of Ajavl, who 
became a scidpanm and died soon after.^ The twelfth was preached to 
the brahmin Pafioaggad&yaka ; and the thirteenth was in reference to 
a treasurer of Savatthi who joined the Order and left it three times; 
on the fourth time of joining he became an arahant. The fourteenth 
was in reference to the Buddha’s cousin Nanda, who was being teased 
by the monks even after he had attained arahantship. The last was 
in defence of a monk for whom a hunter conceived a friendship, providing 
him with alms; the monk was a forest-dweller, and men blamed him 
saying that he told the hunter of the animals* haunts. 

* Cp, Matuputtika Sutta. * See DhA. Hi. 170 fF. 

Mundrannaddh&na. — A place in South India mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of Laflkipiira,' 

* O. Ixxvi. 296. 

Mureja. — An inhabitant of Rammavati. He was a previous birth of 

Bodhi-upat(Uyaka Thera.^ 

^ Ap. i. 194. 

Mulattagfima. — A village in Rohapa, mentioned in the account of the 
campaigns of Parakkamabfihu 1/ 

^ Cv. Ixxv. 0. 


Muvari^an.— A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekbm.* 

» Cv. Ixxvi. 140, 216. 

Mnift Vttgk.—'She first section of the P&cittiya of the Yinaya Pitaha. 
Miiasatt».-A man guilty of lying is bom in purgatory.^ 


^ A. ii. Sa. 
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MusftvUa Sutta. — Few are they that abstain from lying, many they 
that do not.' 


1 S. V. 469. 


Mttslla.— See MGsIla. 

Muhimnaruggama. — A village which formed a stronghold of the Colas 
in the time of Vi]ayab&hu I.' 

1 Cv. Iviii. 42. 

Hfigapakklia.-~^Another name for Temlyakumba, son of the king of 

KSsl. See the Mfigapakkha Jfitaka. 

Mugapakkba J&taka (No. 538).— Also called Temiya J&taka. Candft- 
devi, wife of the king of Kfisi, had, to her great grief, no son. Sakka’s 
throne was heated by her piety, and he persuaded the Bodhisatta, then 
in Tdvatiipsa, to be born as her son. The Bodhisatta reluctantly agreed. 
Great were the rejoicings ove^ his birth. He was called Temiya because 
on the day of his birth there was a great shower throughout the kingdom 
and he was born wet. When he was one month old, he was brought 
to the king, and, as he lay in his lap, he heard grievous sentences passed 
on some robbers brought before the king. Later, as ho lay in bed, Temiya 
recollected his past births and remembered how he had once reigned 
for twenty years as king of Benares, and, as a result, had suffered in 
Ussada-niraya for twenty thousand years. Anguish seized him at the 
thought of having to be king once more, but the goddess of his parasol, 
who had once been his mother, consoled him by advising him to pretend 
to be dumb and incapable of any action. He took this advice, and 
for sixteen years the king and queen, in consultation with the ministers 
and others, tried every conceivable means of breaking his resolve, knowing 
him to be normal in body. But all their attempts failed, and at last 
he was put in a chariot and sent with the royal charioteer, Smumda^ 
to the charnel-ground, where he was to be clubbed to death and buried. 
At the queen’s urgent request, however, Temiya was appointed to rule 
over Kasi for one week before being put to death, but the enjoyment 
of royal power did not weaken his resolve. The charioteer, under the 
influence of Sakka, took Temiya to what he considered to be the charnel- 
ground and there, while Sunanda was digging the grave, Temiya stole 
up behind him and confided to him his purpose and his resolve to lead 
the ascetic life. Sunanda was so impressed by Temiya’s words that be 
immediately wished to become an ascetic himself, but Temiya desired 
him to inform his parents of what had happened. When the king and 
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queen heard Sunanda’s news, they went with all their retinue to Temiya’s 
hermitage and there, after hearing Temiya preach, they all became 
ascetics. The inhabitants of the three kingdoms adjacent to Benares 
followed their example, and great was the number of ascetics. Sakka 
and Vissakamma provided shelter for them. The crowds who thus 
flocked together were called the Mugapakkha-samftgama. With the 
death of Malayamahftdeva Thera (q.v.) came the end of those who parti- 
cipated in this great collection of ascetics. 

Temiya’s parents are identified with the parents of the Buddha, 
Sunanda with Sfirlputta, and the goddess of the parasol with Uppalavappft, 
The story was told in reference to the Buddha's Renunciation.^ It is 
often referred to® as giving an example of the Bodhisatta’s great deter- 
mination. The Dhammika Sutta (qj\) mentions Mugapakkha in a list 
of teachers of old. 

^ J. vj. the story of Temiya ia also given in Temiyacariyft in CVp. iii. 6. 

8 A’.!5f., BuiV. 51. 

Mugasenapatl-vlh&ra. — A monastery in Ceylon built by Aggabodhi I. 

who gave for its maintenance the village of Lajjaka/ 

‘ Cv. xlii. 22. 

Mula.— A minister of King Vaftagimapi. He built the Mulavokasa- 
vlh&ra.' 

^ Mhv. xxxix, 89; Dpv. xix. 18, 19. 

1. Hula Sutta. — When a man is overcome by gains and flattery, the 
root of good kamma is extirpated in him.' 

^ »S. ii. 240. 

2. Miila Sutta.— See MiUaka Sutta. 

Mfilaka Sutta. — The Buddha tells the monks that, should they be 
questioned by followers of other religions, they should answer that all 
things have desire (chanda) as their root. They originate in attention, 
they are caused by contact, their confluence is feeling, concentration 
is their chief state — of all things, emancipation is the most precious.' 

^ A. V. 106 A. iv. 338, where it is called Mula Sutta. 


HSlakadeva.— See Alakadeva. 
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Mfllatlkft,— A 8ub-Commentary on the Abhidhamma Pit^ka written 
by Ananda Thera of Ceylon/ It waa so called because it was the first 
of the tikas/ The anutikd on this is called the Linattbavaf^a&l/ 

1 Gv. 60. 69; Svd. 1217. » SSa. 33. * Gv. 06. 

Muladeva. — A robber, mentioned as having great power.' 

1 MA. ii. 688; DA. i. 89. 

Mulanigasenapati-vlh&ra, — A monastery in Ceylon round which 
Voh&rakatissa built a wall.' 

^ Mhv. xxxvi. 36. 

Mfilapariyiya J&taka (No. 245). — The Bodhisatta was once a brahmin 
teacher of great fame. Among his pupils were five hundred Ivahmins, 
versed in the three Vedas, who thought they knew as much as their 
teacher. The Bodhisatta, aware of this, gave them a riddle to solve: 
“ Time consumes all, even itself, but who can consume the all-consumer V* 
For a whole week they tried to find a solution and then owned defeat. 
The Bodhisatta rebuked them, saying that they had holes irif tiielr ears 
but no wisdom. Their pride was quelled, and from that time they 
honoured their teacher. 

The story was told in reference to some monks to whom the 
parly&ya Sutta was preached. The disciples are the same in both cases.' 

1 J. ii. 2.69-262. 

Hulapaiiyaya Sutta.— The first sutta of the MaUhima Nlkftya. It 

was preached in the Subhagavana in Ukkafthi, and is claimed as striking 
the keynote of the entire doctrine of the Buddha (sahhadhmnmamuhi- 
'imriydyaY In the sutta the Buddha explains various contemporary 
systems of philosophy and points out the differences between these and 
his own system. It also deals with the theory of the soul and of Nibbana.' 

The Commentary states* that the five hundred monks to whom the 
sutta was addressed found no pleasure in listening to it. The Buddha, 
realizing this, preached to them the Hulapariyfiya J&taka Their 

pride was thereby vanquished, and they begged the Buddha for a subject 
of meditation. Later, when the Buddha was away journeying. Staying 
at the Gotamaka^etlya in Ves&li, he preached to them the OoUUDaka 
Sutta and they became arahants. 

^ M. i. 1-6. ^ Bat in the ixitrodootioii to the 

* MA. ii. 46 £f.; see also AA. i. 457 and | J&taka itself, it is stated that the J&taka 
J* ii. 259, where it is stated that at the was related, not to them, but in r^orence 
end of the Ctotamaka Sutta the earth to them, after they had become ara- 
trembled. bants. 
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A tank in Ceylon, repaired by PaittkkBinaMUia 1/ 

^ Ov. Ixviii. 49. 

MtUavoUsa-vlhftra. — A monastery in Ceylon, built by the minister 

Mfilft.' 

> Mkv. xxxiii. 89. 

MQlasUft. — A village in Roha^ where Kltti (afterwards ViJayabfihU I.), 
lived in his youth.' 

1 Cv. Ivii. 44. 

Hfllaslkkh&. — A compendium of Vinaya rules, chiefly in verse. 
According to tradition, it was compiled about two hundred years after 
the Buddha’s death, ^ but the language shows it to be much later. The 
work is generally ascribed to a monk named Mah&s&ml.‘ There exists 
a tlkd on it. 

I J.P.T.S. 1882, p. 87. See P.L.C. 76. 

HfUasomi^vlh&ra. — A monastery in which Anuruddha, author of the 

Abhidhammattha-sadgaha, was an incumbent.^ 

1 PLC. 168. 

MflUnag&ma. — A village in Rohana, mentioned in the account of the 
campaigns of Parakkamabdhu I.' 

» Cv. Ixxv. 16. 

MiUuppalavftpL — A village in Ceylon. A story is told of a monk' 
who lived in the vihara near by.‘ He was an arahant, and was one day 
invited to a meal at the house of one of the king s ministers. At the end 
of the meal the minister’s daughter sat near him talking to him. An- 
other monk, seeing them, thought they were on the same seat, and when 
the Elder returned to the vihara, the monk showed his displeasure in 
various ways. Realizing the reason of the monk’s strange behaviour, 
the Elder convinced him that, as an arahant, he was incapable of such 
conduct as was attributed to him,* 

' According to some M86., his name was Revata. ^ MA. i. 636. 

Mitolka Jilaka (No. 373). — The Bodhisatta was once a world-famed 
teacher. Among his pupils was Tava» son of the king of Benares. He 
was a good student, and when he was about to leave, the Bodhisatta, 
foreseeing danger for him, taught him three verses.^ The first two were 
^ The venea are in the nature of conundrums, with double meaning* 
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based on incidents seen by the Bodhisatta — a horse killing the mouse 
that Worried the sore place in his foot and throwing him into the well; 
and the same horse, later, trying to eat barley by putting its head through 
the fence; the third was made of his own accord. Later, Yava became 
king, and his son, when sixteen years old, made three attempts on his 
life. But they all failed because Yava repeated the stansas taught him 
by the Bodhisatta. On each occasion the uttering of the stanzas 
made the boy feel that he was discovered, and he confessed his guilt, 
whereupon he was cast into chains. 

The story was related in reference to AJfttasatttt.” For details see 
the Thusa Jfttaka. 

a J. iii. 216-9. 

Mi!islk&. — A slave-woman of King Yava (see the Mhsika Ifttaka). 
One day, on going to prepare the king’s bath, she saw his son, sword 
in hand, waiting to kill him. When the prince found he was discovered, 
he cut Musika in two and threw her into the lake.' 

^ J. iii. 217. 

) 

1. Mdslla (v.l. HusQa, Musila)*>~Devadatta born as the chief musician 
of n]jenl« For his story see the OuttUa l&taka. 

2. Mfisila Thera, — A monk. A conversation is recorded in the Saip- 
yutta Nikay&' between him and Savit|ha, which is said to have taken 
place in Ghosit&rama in Kosambl^ regarding the patiocasamuppdda, 

1 8. ii. 116 f. 

Mekaia. — ^Name of a tribe, occurring in a nominal list.' 

^ Ap. ii. 359; the reading is, however, very uncertain. 

Mekhala.— The city of birth of Sumana Buddha and the scene of 
his first sermon to Sara^a and Bh&vltatta.' It was there that Hahgala 
Buddha converted his chief disciples, Siideva and Phammasciia.* Rcvata 
Buddha once preached there to an assembly of one thousand crores of 
people,* while later, King Uggata built, for Sobhlta Buddha, the Dhami- 
magandrtma in the same city.^ 

^ Bu. V. 21 ; BuA. 126 f. * Ibid,, 120. Ibid., 134. * Ibid,, 136. 

Hddialadiyikd. — An arahant Therl. Ninety-four kappas ago she 
offered her mekkald for the restoration of the thupa of Siddliattha Bud dh a,^ 
She is probably identical with MeMU Theri.* 

^ Ap. iL 513 f. 


^TlugA.35. 
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1. A youth in the time of MpaAlum Buddha. Hearing tiie 
Buddha prophesy the future of Sumedlu^ Megha entered the Order with 
him. He was a former birth of Dhammaruel Hiera.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 430. 

2. Megha (v,l. MaJJha). — He was treasurer of S&keta and father of 

Anopami Therl.^ 

1 ThigA. 138. 

3. Megha, — A king of long ago; a previous birth of Dhajad&yaka 
Thera/ 

1 Ap. i. 109. 

1. Megha Sutta, — Just as a raincloud makes all the dust in the air 
vanish, so does the practice of the Noble Eightfold Path destroy evil 
fltateb^' 

* S. -v. 60. 

2, Megha Sutta. — Just as a strong wind disperses rainclouds, so does 
the Noble Eightfold Path disperse all 111.' 

^ S. V. 50. 

Meghabba (v,l Meghava), — A king of twenty-six kappas ago, a previous 
birth of Mlftjavataipsakiya Thera/ 

1 Ap. i. 216. 

MeghamUa. — A robber of great fame.' 

1 DA. i. 89; MA. ii. 688. 

1. Meghavannftbhaya,— Another name for King Gothakibhaya (q.v.), 

2. Meghavappdbhaya.— A minister of King Mah&iena. He was an 
intimate friend of the king, but when the latter attempted to destroy 
the Mahftvihdra, he showed his displeasure by raising a revolt in Malaya. 
The king went out to fight him and pitched his camp near Dufatlssavil^. 
During the night, Meghavapu^bhaya visited the king alone, taking some 
delicacies which he had obtained, wishing to share them with him. 
At their meeting they begged each other’s forgiveness, and, with the 
king’s help, Heghavapu&bhaya restored the MaUvOdia.' According 
to the SamantapteidlkA* one of the pariveiias built by Megha vai^&bhaya 
seems to have borne his name. It was built on the site where, in the time 

t Sp.i, 102;alBoSEdg.48, 


^ Mhv. zxxvii. 17 ff. 



of Devtnamvlyatbn, a recital of the Dhamma WM Itald oadet the pmi- 
dency of the Them MaUt-Ariltha. 

Heghava99ftbhaya-vlliSm. — A monastery founded by King QflfMM lW i * 
(Wl flg ha vayyfthhay a)- At the festival of its consemtion the king 
distributed six garments each to thirty thousand monks.’ 

^ Mhv. xxxvi. 108. 

Keg^vana— See Mahimeghavana. 

Heghalath. — Among the decorations of the Relic Chamber of the 
Mnh^ Thflpa are mentioned “ MeghaltM vyjukuimri” which is explained 
in the Mahavaipsa fika’ as “ Meghalatanatna vijjukumanyo." 

1 p. 549. 

Haghiya Them. — He belonged to a Sikyan family of Kapllavatthu, 

and having joined the Order, was for some time the personal attendant 
of the Buddha. Once, when the Buddha was staying with him at 
Cillka/ Meghiya went to Jantug&ma for alms, and, on his ret J:n, was 
much attracted by a mango-grove on the banks of the river Klwlk h tt . 
He asked the Buddha’s permission to dwell there m meditation. Twice 
the Buddha refused, but, on his third request, let him go. There, however, 
Meghiya was consumed by evil thoughts and returned to the Buddha. 
The Buddha preached to him on the five things which make the heart 
ripe for emancipation— -good friends, virtuous life, profitable talk, 
zealous exertion, insight — and admonished him. Meghiya thereupon 
attained arahantship.' 

Ninety-one kappas ago, on the death of VipassI Buddha, there was a 
great earthquake. The people were very frightened, but VsssavaQa 
explained to them the reason for it and dispelled their fears. Meghiya 
was then a householder, and having thus heard of the Buddha s qualities, 
was filled with joy. Fourteen kappas ago he was a king named Samlta.* 
He is evidently to be identified with Buddhasafifiaka of the Apadana.* 

• This was in the thirteenth year after that at the end of the Buddha’s sonnon 
the HnH gli teninftnt, (BuA. 3). ' Meghiya became a eoJopaano. 

» A. iv. 864ff.; Ud. iv. 1; Thag. vs. 86; * UdA. 217 ff.; ThagA. i. 149 1 

AA. ii. 794; DhA. 1. 389 says, however, ' * Ap. i. 161 f. 

Me g hi y a Vagga. — ^The fourth section of the Udfioa. 

8lltta.->Preached to Heijliya (q.v.) on the five factors Bliioh 
make the heart ripe for emancipation.’ 

‘ A,iv.364ff. 
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ll«ll9ii|«r*Thm Virtthtt.— The story of Heghlya Thera {q.v^ 

^ l)hA. i. 287 ff. 

ilejjha. — A king and his country. The sixteen thousand brahmins 
who had enjoyed the patronage of Maqi^vya (q.v.), after they had lost 
caste through having eaten the leavings of Biatahga, went to live in 
Meghiyarattha, and Matahga himself proceeded thither that he might 
humble their pride. The brahmins saw him and reported to the king^ 
that Matahga was a juggler and a mountebank. The king, therefore, 
sent messengers to seize him. They found him sitting on a bench eating, 
and, approaching him from behind, struck him dead with their swords. 
The gods were enraged, and pouring down hot ashes on the kingdom 
utterly destroyed it.^ The country became a wilderness known as 

The scene of the Vighisa 4&taka is said to have been in Mejjharahha.^ 
The wilderness was also known as Mfitahgaraflfta, being connected with 
Matahga.* 

» J. iv. 388 f.; MA. ii. 613 ff. 3 J. lii. 310. 

> E.g„ M. i. 378; J. v. 114, 267; MU. « MA. ii. 616. 

130. 

HeUUraftfta,-~See Me]]ha. 

Me94aka«'~A very rich householder of Bhaddiyanagara in AAga. 
He was the father of Dhanafijaya and, therefore, the grandfather of 
VistkU. He was one of the five Treasurers of Blmbisfira. When the 
Buddha visited Bhaddiya, Me^daka, with the help of Visakha, enter- 
tained him and the monks, and, after listening to the Buddha, he became 
a sotdpanm.^ It is said* that when he went to his granaries after his 
ceremonial bath, as he stood at the door, showers of grain would fall 
from heaven and fill the stores. His wife, Candapadumi, would cook 
one measure of rice and one curry and serve the food, ladle in hand. 
As long as there were people coming to receive the food, so long would 
the food cooked be unexhausted. Mep^ka’s son, Dhanafijaya, 
would put one thousand pieces into a purse and give money from this 
purse to all who needed it, and at the end of the day the purse would 
remain full. His daughter-in-law, Snmanadevi, would sit by a basket 
containing four dopos of seed paddy and distribute from this supply 

1 DhA. i. 384 ff.; he had been earlier « Vin. i. 240 f.; also PfiA. 609; DhA iii. 
a follower of the heretios. The heretict 372 f.; Vam. 383; the acootmta differ 

tried in vain to stop him from visiting slightfy. 
the Buddha; AA* i. 219 f. 



among the servants, enough to last for six moiKthe, but the supply of 
paddy would remain unexhausted. Meodaka’s slave, Pli9Qaka» ploughed 
his fields with a golden plough. With every furrow so ploughedi six 
other furrows would appear, three on either side, each one amfuaiNi 
wide. These five people came to be known as the five very lucky ones 
(Paricamahdpu^M). When Bimbisara heard of this, he sent his minister 
to Bhaddlya with a fourfold army and discovered that it was true. 

When the Buddha left Bhaddiya for AllgUttarftpa» Mepdaka gave orders 
to his servants and followed the Buddha with abundant provisions of 
all sorts, entertaining the Buddha and his monks with luxurious food and 
fresh milk. At the end of the meal, Meod*^ka provided the monks with 
ghee and butter for their journey. At first the monks were unwilling 
to accept the gifts, but the Buddha, at Meod^ka s request, allowed them 
to do so.® 

Mendaka was so called (*' Ram ”) because, behind his house, in a 
yard eight karlsas in extent, some golden rams pranced up and down, 
as big as elephants, horses or bulls, hoofing the earth, smiting each other 
back to back. Whenever Mejjdaka needed food or garments or jnoney, 
he would place balls of coloured thread in the mouths of the rams, and 
when he pulled these out, there would follow them all that he needed.* 

All this was because of good deeds done in the past by Meijdaka. In 
the tigie of VipassI Buddha^ he was a householder named Avaroja, He 
had an uncle of the same name, and when the latter proposed building 
a Gandliaku(l for the Buddha, his nephew wished to help with it. But 
the uncle refused his help. He therefore built an Elephant Hall {kunja- 
rasdld) opposite the Gandhakuti. In the middle of the hall was a 
jewelled pavilion with a seat for preaching, which contained a foot-rest, 
all this supported by golden rams. At the festival of dedication, he 
gave alms for four months to sixty-eight hundred thousand monks and 
presented them with sets of three robes each, the robes given to the 
novices being worth one hundred thousand. After many births, he 
was born in this age as set^hi of Benares. 

One day, when on his way to the palace, he met the purohita, who 
told him that there would be a famine ih three months. Profiting by 
this warning, the Treasurer exerted himself to collect all possible grain 
and store it in every available place. The famine came, and for many 
months the Treasurer and his retinue lived on the stored grain, but, in 
the end, the supplies were exhausted, and most of them, acting on his 
advice, went to the mountains in search of food. He, his wife, his son 
and daughter-in-law and a slave remained behind. One day, his wife 
uookM a nSfi of rice which she had hidden away and divided it into 
* Vin. i 243 E * PSA. S04; BttA» 24. 
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portiona* As the family were about to eat, a Pacceka Buddha came 
to the door for alms; they all gave him their portions of food and made 
various wishes. As a result of these earnest wishes, Meod&ha and the 
txijembers of his family and his slave possessed the supernatural powers 
above mentioned. During the afternoon, after the Pacceka Buddha 
had had the food, the Treasurer felt very hungry and asked his wife 
if there were any lumps of rice sticking to the bottom of the pot. She 
went into the kitchen to the pot and found it full of fragrant food. From 
that time their supply of food never failed.* Mendaka’s grandson was 
Uggaha (^.v.). 

® DhA. iii. 363 if. ; but according to He was a nephew of that Aparajita who, 
DbA. iv. 203, Mepciaka’s name in the . in this became Jotiya-sefthi. (Sec 
time of Vipassi Buddha was Apar&jita. | also Divyavadami, pp. 123 131 fif.) 

J&taka. — Another name for H694iakapafiha (q.v.). 

Me^fakapafUia. — One of the questions set by King Videha to his five 
ministers, after having noticed a strange friendship between a ram and 
a dog. The ram was beaten by the elephant-keepers because he took 
the grass from the stalls, while the dog had suffered at the hands of the 
cook for stealing meat from the kitchen. They met and agreed that 
the dog should go to the stalls and the ram to the kitchen, in ori|^ to 
avoid suspicion. The king saw this and set the question to his ministers. 
Only nahosadha knew the solution and he told it to the others. The 
king was pleased and gave to each a chariot, a she-mule and various 
other gifts. ^ 

^ J. vi. 349 ff. 

He^fsisira (v,L Me^fasisa). — An arahant Thera. He was born in the 
family of a burgher of SSketa and was so called because his head re- 
sembled that of a ram. When thp Buddha was staying in Afijanavaiia 
in Sdketm Mei;^4a6ira heard him preach and entered the Order, attaining 
arahantship in due course. 

In the time of Vlpasd BuddhAi he lived near Mount Gotama in Htanavi 
with a large following of ascetics. There they met the Buddha and 
offered him lotus-flowers. Fifty-one kappas ago he was a king named 
Januttama (Jaluttena)/ He is evidently to be identified with PadO* 
mapfijaka of the Apadana.* 

1 Theg, VB. 78; ThsgA. i. 171 f. « Ap. L 162 1 

Mapflsaam, — One of the chief disciples of Jat^plla (SagaMwritfk^ 
He lived with many ascetics, in the country of King Palatal near the 
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town of LMirt a efl) nk», . Hr helped Satsbhnfifn to oonviaoe Minte oi 
the enor of hu ways.‘ is identified with MaU KMMpa.* 

I See the Indifye atain (J. iii. 463 if.), ou the banka of the M*«en4 Bat aee 
In the SarabhaAga Jataka (V. 133)e SAiblM, 
however, MeA4iB8ara is stated as living ‘ J. v. 151; Hi. 460. 

1. Metta Sutta. — One should be diligent and upright, gentle and not 
vain-glorious, free from deceit. Let none, out of anger, or through 
resentment, wish misery to another. A person should cherish boundless 
goodwill towards all beings, like a mother fostering her only son.^ 

This sutta was preached by the Buddha to five hundred monks ,who 
had obtained from him a formula for meditation and dwelt in a region 
in the HimUaya« The gods there were alarmed by the goodness of the 
monks and tried to frighten them away. The monks, constantly 
harassed, sought the Buddha at Sftvatthi. He preached this sutta to 
them and admonished them on the practice of goodwill. They followed 
his advice, and the gods, understanding, left them in peace.” The sutta 
is included in the Parlttas. 

^ 8N. V88. 143-52; also Khp p. 8 f.; where it is called KaraulyamcKa Suttio by 
which name it is more popularly known. * KhpA. 232 ff.; cp. DhA. i. 31.3 ff. 

2. Metta Sutta. — Once when the Buddha was at Haliddavasana, a 
discf^sion arose between some monks and some Paribbftjakas as to 
whether there was any difference between their respective doctrines 
since they both inculcated the practice of goodwill, compassion, sympathy, 
and equanimity. The monks consulted the Buddha, who told them that 
the Paribbftjakas were ignorant of how to cultivate these qualities, of 
what was their goal and their excellence, their fruit and their ending. 

He then proceeded to explain to them that these are cultivated through 
the seven bcjjhangas; goodwill has the “beautiful ” for its excellenoe, 
compassion the infinity of space, sympathy the infinity of consciousness, 
and equanimity the sphere where nought exists.^ 

1 S. V. 116 f. 

Hettagfl Thera. — One of the sixteen disciples of Uvad who visited 
the Buddha. His question (pucohd) to the Buddha was as to how various 
ills originated in the world, and the Buddha’s answer that it was throuigh 
^padhi. At the end of the sermon Mettagu and his thousand followers 
attained arahantship.^ According to the Apad&na,* he gave away 
alms worth sixty crores of gold before joining Bfivari. 

In the time of Sumedha BikMlia be was an ascetic living near Mount 
^ 0N. vsa 1006. 1040^; SNA. it 592. • ii 342 f. 
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A8(dU in Himav&y in a hermitage built for him by Vtosakumia, There 
the Buddha visited him, and the ascetic gave him a bowl filled with ghee 
and oil. As a result, he was eighteen times king of the gods and fifty- 
one times king of men. 

Hettagu-pucchfi apd Sutta.— See Hettagu. 

Mettaji Thera. — He belonged to a brahmin family of Magadha, and, 
when he grew up, became a forest-dwelling monk. Hearing of the 
Buddha’s advent, Mettaji visited him, and questioned him concerning 
progress and regress ('pavatHyo), and, believing, he entered the Order and 
attained arahantship. 

In the time of Anomadassi Buddha he was a householder and built 
a wall round the Bodhi-tree. One hundred kappas ago he was a king 
named Sabbagghana (Sabbosana).^ He is evidently identical with 

Anulomad&yaka Thera of the Apadana.^ 

^ Thag. vs. 94; ThagA. i. 194 f. ^ Ap. i. 173. 


Hetta TherL — She belonged to a Sakyan family of Kapilavatthu and 
renounced the world with Pajdpati Gotami, gaining arahantship in due 
course. 

Ninety -one kappas ago, in the time of Vipassi Buddha, she was one of 
the wives of Bandhumd, king of Bandhumati, and, pleased with a certain 
nun, entertained her to a meal and gave her a pair of very costly robes. ^ 
She is probably identical with Ekapip^&ylka of the Apadana.‘ 

1 Thig. V8. 31 f.; ThigA. 36 f. * Ap. ii. 615 f. 

Hettfi Vagga. — The first chapter of the Attha Nipata of the AAgUttara 
NikSya/ 

» A.iv. 160-72. 

1 . Metta Sutta. — On four kinds of persons to be found in the world 
— ^those who irradiate all quarters with goodwill, compassion, sympathy 
and equanimity. These are born after death in various Brahma-worlds; 
ii they happen to be disciples of the Buddha, they will no more return 
to the tvorld of men.‘ 

I A. ii. 128. 


2. Hettt Sutta.— Very similar to the above. Such persons are born, 
after death, in the SuddUvUL^ 


A. ii 129. 





3. Hettft 8atta.^Wheii a man has deireloped emancipation of the 
mind through goodwill, compassion, sympathy and equanimity, by the 
signless (animM) and getting rid of the thought I am,” it cannot 
be said of him that he has failed to find escape from the opposite qualities.' 

' A. iii. 290 f. 

4. Mettft Sutta. — Nine qualifications which, if they accompany the 
observance of the fast-days, make such observance fruitful — ^the eight 
precepts (abstention from killing, etc.), and irradiating the world with 
thoughts of goodwill.' 

1 A. iv. 388 f. 

5. Mettft Sutta. — Eleven advantages which come from the development 
of goodwill towards all beings.' 

1 A. V. 342. 

6. Hettft Sutta. — The idea of goodwill, if cultivated, leads to much 
profit.' 

1 S. V. 131. 

Hett&katli&. — The fourth chapter of the Yugaiuuidha Vagga of the 
Patlsambhldftmagga. 


Mett&kftyika. — A class of devas present at the preaching of the Mahdr 

samaya Sutta.' 


> D. ii. 269. 


MettlU Theri. — She was born in a rich brahmin family of Rdjagalia 
and joined the Order under Fajdpatl OotamL One day, in her old age, 
while meditating on the top of a peak, her insight expanded and she 
became an arahant. 

In the time of Siddhattha Buddha^ she belonged to a burgher’s family 
and offered her mekhald at the Buddha’s cetiya.' She is evidently 
identical with MekhaladdyiU of the Apadana.’ 

‘ Thig. VB8. 29, 30; ThigA. 36 f. * Ap. ii. 613. 

Mettiya Thara. — One of the six leaders of the C8 i aM»g gl yd (j.t?.). 

— ^A group of monks, followers of Hctilya and 
BhummaJalnij forming part of the Chabbagglyi {q-v.). They lived near 
RildCSlUk^ Twice they brought an unfounded charge of breach of 

‘ Sp. Ui. 614; J. U. 387; iii. 579 wyi tbqr wen the dtM leMlere of the 
ChaKham^ 
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morwlity againat Dabba Malh^littay who seexus to haye oamed their 
special dislike. Dabba was in charge of the distribution of alms at the 
SrUma where they stayed, and one day it was their turn to receive alms 
from a certain householder who had a reputation for providing good 
food. When, however, the man heard from Dabba that it was the turn 
of the Mettiyabhummajaka to receive his hospitality, he was much 
displeased, and ordered his female slave to look after them. The monks 
were greatly annoyed, and accused Dabba of having slandered them to 
the householder. They, therefore, persuaded a nun named Mettiyft to 
go to the Buddha and accuse Dabba of having violated her chastity. 
The charge was investigated and proved false and the nun expelled 
from the Order.* 

On another occasion, these monks persuaded a Ltoehavi, named 
who was their patron and friend, to go to the Buddha and 
charge Dabba with having had relations with his wife. This, too, was 
proved false, and other monks refused to accept alms from Va^dha until 
he had confessed his guilt.* One day, while descending from OiJ]hakflta, 
the Mettiyabhummajaka monks saw a heifer with a she-goat and the 
idea occurred to them of calling the heifer Dabba and the she-goat 
Mettiya and then of spreading the story that they had seen Dabba 
mating with Mettiya* ! 

* Vin. ii. 76 If.; iii. 160 if. ' steps to reinstate him in their esteem 

* Ibid,, ii. 124 ff. , (UdA. 434). The incident regarding 

* Ibid., iii. 166 ff.; see also iv. 37 f., the charge brought by Mettiya seems 
Dhammap&la mentions a tradition, but to have given much trouble to later 
contradicts it, that the persecution of , commentators. Sp. iii. 582 says that 
Dabba by the Mettiyabhummakajaka i there was a great dispute about this 
was so persistent that in the end he | between the monks of the Mallifthira 
committed suicide to escape from it | and those of Abbayagirl. In the end, 
(UdA. 431). In any case, they managed King Bhltikatbsa intervened and bad 
to bring him into disfavour with the i the matter settled by DfgfaakMytpa. 
laity, and the Buddha had to take special I 

Mettiyi. — A nun who, at the instigation of the HettlyabhillllilutJaU 
charged Dabba MaUaputta with having violated her chastity. She 
was expelled from the Order for this ofEence. 

1. Hbtteyya^-^The future Buddha, the fifth of this kappa.^ According 
to the CakkavattMThanida Satta» he will be bom, when human beings 
will live to an age of eighty thousand years, in the city of Ketlil^atf 
(present Benares), whose king will be the Oakkavatfl Safikba. Safii^a 
will live in the fairy palace where once dwelt Sing MahipaiiadiW 


^ Bu.xxvli21. 



later he will give the palace away and will himself become a foUiywet of 
Metteyya Buddha * 

The Anigatavaqiia’ gives further particulars. Metteyya will be bom 
in a very eminent brahmin family and his personal name will be Afttll. 
Metteyya is evidently the name of his gotta. For eight thousand years 
he will live the household life in four palaces — 8trlva44bA» Va44bMlilia» 
Siddhattha and Candida — his chief wife being ffandaHHIkht and his son 
Brahmavaddhana, Having seen the four signs while on his way to the 
park, he will be dissatisfied with household life and will spend one week in 
practising austerities. Then he will leave home, travelling in his palace 
and accompanied by a fourfold army, at the head of which will be ei|^ty- 
four thousand brahmins and eighty-four thousand Khattiya maidens. 
Among his followers will be Isidatta and P(lrapa» two brothers, Jitlmitta^ 
Vijaym Suddhlka and Suddhand, Sadgha and SaAghd, Saddhara» Sodatta, 
Yasavati and Visdkhft, each with eigty-four thousand companions. To- 
gether they will leave the household and arrive on the same day at the 
Bodhi-tree. After the Enlightenment the Buddha will preach in 
Ndgavana and King Sankha will, later, ordain himself tinder him. 
Metteyya’s father will be Subrahma^ chaplain to King Sankha, and his 
mother Brahmavati. His chief disciples will be Asoka and Bcahmadeva 
among monks, and Padumft and Sumanft among nuns. SIha will be his 
personal attendant and his chief patrons Sumana, Sadghay Yasavatf and 
Safighi. His Bodhi will be the NagoriteQ, After the Buddha s death, his 
teachings will continue for one hundred and eighty thousand years. 
According to the Mabivai|i8a,^ Kftkavappatlssa and Vlhftramaliidev^ 
father and mother of Dutthagima^i, will be Metteyya ’s parents, 
l>u|(hagftmapi himself will be his chief disciple and Saddhitlssa his 
second disciple, while Prince SUl will be his son. 

At the present time the future Buddha is living in the Tuita deva^ 
world.* There is a tradition that Hitha is the name of the future Buddha 
in the deva-world. 

The worship of the Bodhisatta Metteyya seems to have been popular 
in ancient Ceylon, and Dllfttiueiia adorned an image of him with all the 
equipment of a king and ordained a guard for it within the ra^us 'of 
seven yojanas.* 

Dappida I. made a statue in honour of the future Buddha fifteen 
cubits high.' It is believed that Metteyya spends his time in the deva- 
world, preaching the Dhamma to the assembled gods, and» in emulatiOB 
of his example^ King Kgssapa V. used to recite the Abhidhamma in the 

* X>, Ui, 76 ff. * Mhv. axxii. 6l f.; see Mfi. 160. 

^ 1006, pp. 42, 46 ^ Mhv. xiaii 78. 

Bli8A*416fivM thenaoiMof hMpaie^ * Cv. zkxvfii 60. tlv.62. 
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Msembliea of the monks.' PandckuiabUitt L had three statues built 
iu honour of Metteyya,' while KitUslrirftJasnia erected one in the Bujate- 
VlUra and another in the cave above it^' It is the wish of all Buddhists 
that they meet Metteyya Buddha, listen to his preaching and attain 
to Nibb&na under him.^' 

• Cv. lii. 47. • Ibid., Ixxix. 76. See, e.g., J. vi. 694; MT- 687 ; DhSA. 

Ibid., 0. 248, 269. 4.30. 

2. Metteyya Thera.— An arahant, friend of Tissa, of the Tlssa-Hetteyya 

Satta.^ His personal name, too, was Tissa, but he was better known by 
his gotta-name of Metteyya.' In a verse in the Suttanlp&ta' he is 
referred to as Tbsa Metteyya. 

^ See. 8.V. Tlsia (7). SNA. ii. 636. > 8X. vs. 814. 

Motteyyapafiha.^— Evidently another name for Tlssametteyya-puochft 

(q.v.). 

' A. iii. 399. 


Methuna Sutta. — Preached to J&nussopi in answer to a question as 
to what constitutes hrahmacanyd (chastity). There are seven “ sex- 
bonds ’’ mentioned, subjection to any of which is violation of brahma- 
oariya. The Buddha claims that he has destroyed them all.^ 

1 A. iv. 54 f. 

Methttla. — A Paeeeka Buddha^ whose name appears in a nominal list.^ 
1 M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 106. 

Medakathallkft. — The pupil of a ** bamboo-acrobat ” (oais4Slavam8ika)^ 
of long ago. His master called to him one day and asked him to climb 
the bamboo and to stand on his shoulder. Then the master suggested 
that they should watch and look after each other during their perform- 
ances. But MedakathalikA said that each should look after himself/ 
which would be the better way. The Buddha related this story at 
D6iaki» in the Sombha country, to the monks, and said that, in the same 
way, each monk should look after himself; by guarding oneself, one 
guards another; this is done by the cultivation of the four mUipaffhihm^ 

The name Medakathalika, though feminine in inflection, is used for 
a male/ 

^ See KS. v. 148, n. 8 ' The man who thus holds it must watdb 

* The Oommentaiy (SA. iii. 182) adds the balanee dlcsebr and not attend to 
that, in this perfonnanoe, the end of the I the man at the end of the pole, 
pole naU on the forehead or throat, | t a. v. 166 1 ^ SA. iii, 181, 
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Hedata|ttmiMl.<~A SUqm village three leagues from Itaftgmk*.' 
Pasenadi when staying there with Dlgha Kirlya^at heard that the Buddha 
was there and visited him. On this occasion was preached the ObMI- 
maeetlya Sutta (q.v,). This was the last time that Pasenadi saw the 
Buddha. 

The Dhammapada Commentary, however^ in its record* of the king’s 
visit, calls the place U]umpa. On the other hand, the Majjhima Com* 
mentary* confirms the reading Medatajumpa, and says that it was so 
called because medava/ni^ stones were visible there on the surface of the 
earth (medavaifj^Tji^d pdsdisid kir'ettha ussamid ahesum, tusind Medatalumpan 
ti sankham gatam). 

1 M. ii. 119. a J)hA. i. 350. * MA. ii. 753. 

1. HedhaAkara. — A Buddha of very long ago, belonging to the same 
kappa as IMpaAkara.^ 

^ Bu. xwii. 1.; J. i. 44. 

2. MedhaAkara Thera. —He lived in Ceylon, and was the author of a 
Sinlialese work called V imydrthasamuccaya} 

1 P.L.C. 202. 


3. MedhaAkara Thera.— Called Arafifiaka MedhaAkara. He presided 
over the Council held by ParakkamabShu m.^ 

^ P.L.C. 213. 

4. MedhaAkara Thera. — He was entrusted by Parakkamabihu IV. 

with the translation of the Jfttakas into Sinhalese. The king built for 
him a parive^ called the ParakkamabAhu-parivepai and gave for its 
maintenance the villages of Purfipag&ma, Saniilrasela^ Labajamavdaka 
and MoravaAka.^ 

^ Cv. xc. 86. 


5. Medlis&kan Thera (oslled Vsnaratane Medlurikkara).— He wrote 
the Jlnaearita and the Fayogasiddhl and lived in the time of Bburaiut* 
luMhu I. He was an incumbent of the ViJeyabftha'fariveQR, bnilt bjr 
Vljayabilia II.‘ 

1 Gv. 62, 72; P.L.C. 230 f. 


6. HedhaAkara.— A Burmese author of the fourteenth oeatuty. He 
was the royal preceptor of Queen Bhaddl. mother of SetiUlIllda, king 
of Mutflmanagara. He studied for a time in Ceylon and afterwards 
wrote the Mcadlpaaira.* 

* Sis. p. 43; Bode, op, oil., 9S f. 



MKMrtim.— The park wherein SuBMdha BbUIm died.' 

^ Bn. zu. 31. 


HerUe— See Slneru. 

Memkandarae — A district in Malaya (in Ceylon) often sought as a 
plaoe of refuge— e.y., by Kassapa, son of Upattua Jeflhatlssa, son 
of Asigg&haka SaAghatissa* and Potthakattha.' Vijairabihu I. gave 
Merukandara as dowry to his daughter, Yasodhari, who married Vom- 
vaniia.^ The village of Vac&vft|aka was in Merukandara.^ 

1 Ov. xli. 19. * Ibid., xliv. 28. * Ibid., lix. 27. 

* Ibid., zlvii. 68. * Ibid., Ixx. 282. 

MarumaUaia.— A forest in Ceylon, where King Asiggfthaka Sadghatissa 

fled with his son and minister after his defeat by Moggall&na m/ 

^ Cv. xliv. 21. 

Mereliya* — A district in Ceylon, where D&th&pabhuti» father of SlUkUai 
lived for some timo.^ 

^ Cv. xxxix. 46. 

Melamaftgala. — A district in South India, mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of LaAkapura.^ 

^ Ov. Ixxvi. 209 (211). 

He)a]iiia Thera. — He belonged to a nobleman’s family of Benares, 
and, becoming distinguished in various branches of knowledge, visited 
the Buddha at Isipataoa. There, gaining faith, he entered the Order, 
becoming an arahant in due course. 

Ninety-four kappas ago, in the time of Sumedha Buddhap he was a 
householder, and, seeing the Buddha begging for alms, gave him an 
dmoda-fruit.^ 

^ Thag. VB. 131 f.; ThagA. i. 262 f. 

Melamitt.— A she-goat. See the Pfttliiiaqisa Jttaka. 

Moggali.— A brahmin of PdtaUputta, father of Hoggallpatta-Tifia. 
He was converted by Sloava.^ 

1 Mhv. V. 102. 138. 

MoggallpUttarTtasa Thera.— President of the Third Couneil. In hii^ 
penultimate birth he was a Bndunip called Til8a» and consented to ht 
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born in the world of men at the urgent request of the arahants who held 
the Second Council, in order to prevent the downfall of the Buddha’s 
religion. He was born in the home of the brahmin Mi ^ gg^ y t 
piitta. Siggava and Oapd^vaUl had been entrusted with the task of 
converting him. From the time of Tissa’s birth, therefore, for seven 
years, Siggava went daily to the house of Moggali, but not even one word 
of welcome did he receive. In the eighth year someone said to him, 
“ Go further on.” As he went out he met Moggali, and, cm being asked 
whether he had received anything at his house, he said he had. Moggali 
inquired at home and the next day eharged Siggava with lying. But 
hearing Siggava’s explanation, he was greatly pleased and thereafter 
constantly offered Siggava hospitality at his house. One day, young 
Tissa, who was thoroughly proficient in the Vedas, was much annoyed 
at finding Siggava occupying his seat and spoke to him harshly. But 
Siggava started to talk to him and asked him a question from the 
Cittayamaka. Tissa could not answer it, and, in order to learn the 
Buddha’s teachings, he entered the Order under Siggava, becoming a 
sotdpanna soon after. Siggava instructed him in the Vinaya* and 
Cai^davajji in the Sutta and Abhidhamma Pitakas. In due course he 
attained arahantship and became the acknowledged leader of the monks 
at Pataliputta.^ 

At the festival of dedication of the AsokSrftma and the other viharas 


built by Asoka, Moggaliputta-Tissa informed Asoka, in answer to a 
question, that one becomes a kinsman of the Buddha’s religion only 
by letting one’s son or daughter enter the Order. Acting on this sugges- 
tion, Asoka had both his children ordained. Moggaliputta acted as 
Mahinda’s upajjhdya} Later, because of the great gains which accrued 
to the monks through Asoka ’s patronage of the Buddha’s religion, the 
Order became corrupt, and Moggaliputta committed the monks to the 
charge of Mahinda, and, for seven years, lived in solitary retreat on the 
Ahogafigft-pabbats, From there Asoka sent for him to solve his donbts 
as to what measure of sin belonged to him owing to the murder of the 
monks by his minister. But Moggaliputta would not come until 
persuaded that his services were needed to befriend the religion. He 
travelled by boat to Fataliputta, and was met at the landing-place by 
the king ^ho helped him out by supporting him on his arm/ The 


» llhv. V. 96 ff., 131 ff.; Dpv. v. 66 ft; 
Sp. L 36^1. 

* Mhv, V. 191 ft.; Sp. L 60 f. 

* Aoeotding to Sp« i. 68, the king had 
a dream on the preceding night which the 
soothsayers interpreted to mean that 
a great ascetic (MmagaNdpti) would 


toooh his right hand. As the Thera 
touched the king's hand the attendants 
were about to kill him, hsr to do this was 
a caime ptmishable by death. The 
king, however, restraiiied them. The 
I Theta took the king's band as a sign 
I that he accepted him as pnpitf 



ki»g» having led him to Rattva^iflUUUi Park, begged him to perform a 
miracle. This the Thera consented to do and made the earth quake 
in a single region. To convince the king that the murder of the monks 
involved no guilt for himself, the Thera preached to him the Tittira 
lltaka. Within a week, with the aid of two yakkhas, the king had 
all the monks gathered together and held an assembly at the Asokarama. 
In the presence of Moggaliputta, Asoka questioned the monks on their 
various doctrines, and all those holding heretical views were eicpelled 
from the Order, Moggaliputta decreeing that the VlbhaJ]avSda alone 
contained the teaching of the Buddha. Later, in association with one 
thousand arahants, Moggaliputta held the Third Council at Asokarama, 
with himself as President, and compiled the Kath&vatthuppakarana, 
in refutation of false views. This was in the seventeenth year of Asoka’s 
reign and Moggaliputta was seventy -two years old.^ At the conclusion 
of the Council in nine months, Moggaliputta made arrangements, in the 
month *of Eattika, for monks to go to the countries adjacent to India 
for the propagation of the religion.* Later, when the request came from 
Ceylon for a branch of the Bodhi*tree, Asoka consulted the Elder as to 
how this could be carried out, and Moggaliputta told him of the five 
resolves made by the Buddha on his death-bed.* 

The DIpavaipsa says^ that Moggaliputta-Tissa’s ordination was in 
the second year of Candagutta’s reign, when Siggava was sixty-foUr 
years old. Candagutta reigned for twenty -four years, and was followed 
by Blndusftra, who reigned for thirty-seven years, and he was succeeded 
by Asoka. In the sixth year of Asoka ’s reign, Moggaliputta was sixty- 
six years old, and it was then that he ordained Mahinda. He was eighty 
years old at the time of his death and had been leader of the Order for 
sixty -eight years. He died in the twenty-sixth year of Asoka ’s reign. 


• Mhv. V. 231-81 ; Dpv. vii. 16 ff., 
39 ff.; Sp. i, 67 ff. 

* For a list of these, see Mhv. xii. 1 ff.; 
Dpv, viii. 1 ff.; Sp, i. 63 ff. 


• Mhv. xviii. 21 ff. 

7 Dpv. V. 68 ff., 82, 94, 96, 100 f. 
107 f.; also vli. 23 ff. 


HoggalL— The name of HahimoggalUna’s mothei.* 

‘ TbagA. ii. 93; AA. i. 68; DhA. i. 73; but SNA. i. 326 edls her MoggaUnl 


Moggalla. — A man in the retinue of King B|6yya. He was a follower 

of Uddaks Rdnupntta.* 

I A. ii. 187; AA. ii. 564. 


1. Mnggnlttnn.— See Ibliiiiioggalttiia. 
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2. Moggalltaia.— A celebrated P&li grammarian of the twelfth century.^ 

» P.L.C. 179 f. 

3. Moggallftna. — Thera of Ceylon, author of the AbhidhanappadfpiU. ^ 

1 P.L.C. 187 fl. 

4. Moggallfina.— Younger son of DhfttlUMa. When his brother, 
Kassapa, took Dh&tusena captive, Moggall&na fled to Jambttdipa. He 
collected troops, and, in the eighteenth year of Kassapa’s reign, landed 
in Ceylon with twelve friends, counting on the support of the Mlgaplhaa. 
He lived for a time at Kuthiri-vihftra in Altlliat(hakola, making prepara- 
tions. Kassapa came out of Slhaglrl to meet him, and, being defeated 
in battle, committed suicide- Moggall&na thereupon became king as 
Moggall&na I.| making AnurSdhapara once more the capital. At first 
he showed great cruelty to his father’s enemies, earning the title of 

Rakkhasa,^* but later he became gentle and engaged himself in good 
works. He patronized the Dhammamei and S&gai fka schools and gave 
them the Dalha- and D&tbakoQ^fia^viliftras at SibagirL To Hall&afl^ 
ma, incumbent of DigliS8ana-(? DIgliisab#a)-vBiira, he gave the Pabbata- 
vihgra^ and the Rfijfti nunnery to the Sagalika nuns. In Moggall&na ’s 
reign, SilikUa (Amba-^fimapera) brought the Buddha’s Hair-relic to 
Ceylon. Moggallana instituted celebrations in its honour and gave them 
into the charge of Silakala, who left the Order and became his sword- 
bearer (asiggdhaka), Mlg&ia and Uttara were two of his generals. He 
reigned for eighteen years^ (496-513 a.o.). Moggallana s sister married 

Upatlssa m/ 

» Cv. xxxviii. 80, 86 ff., 96, 108; xxxix. 20 if. * /W., xli. 6. 

5. MoggalUna.— Eldest son of Ambas&maperar^liUU^ He was 

made Adipdda and put in charge of the Eastern Province. He had two 
brothers, D&(h&pabhuti and Upatlssa. On the death of Silakala the 
former seized the throne and murdered Upatissa. HoggalUoa marched 
against him with an army and challenged him to single combat. The 
challenge was accepted, and the brothers fought, each on an elephant. 
Hatapabhuti was defeated and killed himself, and Moggall&na became 
king as Mflfl g aB & nn H., also known as OalhrMog g gl l fl H Sto He was a 
great poet and a very good man. He held recitals of the Pifakas and 
the Commentaries in various parts of the Island and encouraged the 
study of the Dhamma. He once composed a poem in praise of the 
Dhamma and recited it while seated on the back of his elephant. 

By means of damming up the Kadnmba River, he constructed three 
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Dtanavijii and Oaritan. He ruled for twenty 
years (537*56)^ and was succeeded by his son Kittblrlmei^/ 

' Cv. xli. 83 f., 43-63. 

6. MosgnlUna, — A general of Aggabodhi 11. He revolted against 
SaAghatlsSI^ and, after some reverses, defeated him, with the help of the 
treacherous senapati, at Pfieinatlssapabbata. He then became king as 
Moggallina HI. and was known as Dabba-HoggallSlia.^ He did many 
good deeds, among them being the construction ot the Moggall&na-, 
Htthjgftma* and Va(ag&nia^vihgras. He made Sahghatissa’s senapati 
ruler of Malaya^ but later quarrelled with him and had his hands and feet 
cut off. The senapati ’s son rose in revolt and killed the king near SQiaglri. 
Moggallana ruled for six years (511-17 a.c.).* 

1 Cv. xliv. 6.S. a Jbid., xliv. 3-62. 

V 7. afoggaUdna.— Son of Lokiti and Kassapa. Loka was his brother. 
Moggallana was known by the title of Mahdsami^ and lived in Rohapa. 
He married Lokltg, daughter of Bttddhft» and had four sons: Kltti (after- 
wards Vljayab&hu 1.), Mltta. Mahinda and Rakkhlta.” 

^ On this see Cv. Tra, i. 196, n. 5. 2 Cv. Ivii. 29 f., 41 f. 

8. Moggallftna. — An eminent Thera who was associated with Mahft 
Kanapa in the Council held at Pulatthipura under the patronage of 
Parakkamab&hU I. for the purification of the Order.' 

^ Cv. Ixxviii. 9. 

9. Moggallkna.— See Slkha-Hogs^&na. Also Gapaka Hoggalliiia and 
Gopaka Hoggallftna. 

MoggalUna Baipyatta. — The fortieth chapter of the Saipyutto Nlldya.' 

1 S. iv. 262-81. 

* 

1. MoggalUna Sntta. — VaAgka sing, the praises of MalU Uoggafllno 
before the Buddha and a company of five hundred arahants.* 

’ 8. i. 194 f.: of. Thag. TS, 1240-61. 

2. MoggaUna Satta.— Another name for the PioMakampana Sntta 

S. M o ggtf Un a Sntta.— The Buddha holds up MahS HoggalUna as an 
example of a moidc trho, by cultivating the four (AUtjiSdas, obtained 
magic powtr and majesty.* 

i 8. V. S8S. 





L MoggalUna or Ayatena Sutta.-~Vaaoliagotta asks Mahi Mo ca lli i ta 

a series of questions as to whether the world is eternal or finite, and 
MoggalUna replies that these matters have not been revealed by the 
Buddha because the Buddha’s point of view is different from that of other 
teachers. Vacchagotta seeks the Buddha, asks the same questions, and 
receives the same answers and the same explanation.^ 

1 S.iv. 291. 

5. HoggalUna Sutts.— Mahfi MoggalUna wonders how many devas 
have become sotdpanms and arc assured of Nibbana. In order to dis- 
cover this, he visits Tlssa Brahmfif who had once been a monk. Tissa 
welcomes him and tells him that only those devas who have faith in 
the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sahgha have such assurance.' 

1 A. iii. 331 f. 


Moggallfina-*vih&ni. — A monastery built by MoggalUna SI, in Kira* 

^ Cv. xliv. 60. 

MoggalUnl.— See MoggalL 

MogharIJa Thera. — He belonged to a brahmin family and studied 
under Blvari as an ascetic. He was one of the sixteen pupils sent by 
Bavari to the Buddha, When Mogharaja had asked his question of the 
Buddha and had received the answer, he attained arahantship. He then 
attained distinction by wearing rough cloth which had been thrown away 
by caravaners, tailors, and dyers, and the Buddha declared him foremost 
among wearers of rough clothing.' Later, through want of care and 
former kamma, pimples and the like broke out over his body. Judging 
that his lodging was infected, he spread a couch of straw in the Magudha 
field and lived there even during the winter. When the Buddha asked 
him how he fared in the cold, he replied that he was extremely happy^ 
In the time of Padumuttan Buddha, Mogharaja first resolved to Win the 
eminence which was his. In the time of AtthadassI Buddha he was a 
brahmin teacher, and one day, while teaching his students, he saw &e 
Buddha, and having worshipped him with great'solemnity, he uttered six 
verses in his praise and offered him a gift of honey. Later, after sojourn 
in the dew-worlds, he became a minister of King Kat(haiUhaiia» and was 
sent by him, with one thousand others, to visit KaiSipa BuddhA He 
heard the Buddha preach, entered the order, and lived the life <rf a monk 

1 See aisD A. l 26. * Ibag. vs. 297 fp 
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for twenty thousand years.’ The Saqiyutta MOdya’ contains a stanza 
spoken by MogharS,ja and the Buddha’s answer thereto. 

Buddhaghosa explains’ that Mogharaja was present during the dis- 
cussion of Fasuraparlbb&Iida (9.1;.) with Sftriputta. At the end of S&ri- 
putta’s explanation, Mogharaja wished to settle the matter and uttered 
this stanza. 

Mogharaja is given as an example of one who attained arahantship by 
the development of investigation {virmmsafn dhuram katvd)* 

The Apadana contains two sets of verses in reference to Mogharaja. 
They seem to be parts of the same Apadana which have become separated. 
The first set*' gives an account of the meeting of Mogharaja with Attha- 
dasd Buddha (see above) and includes the verses uttered by Mogharaja in 
praise of the Buddha. The second set’ contains an account of his 
meeting with Padumuttara Buddha and the resolves he made before him. 
It fur,ther mentions that, for one thousand years, in a later birth, Mogha- 
raja suffered in hell, and that for five hundred births he suffered from skin 
diseases. This was because he had lighted a fire in the Buddha’s cloister 
and had made the floor black. In his last birth, too, he suffered from a 
kvUharoga and could not sleep at night, hence his name {mogharajja- 
sukhatn yasmd Mogharaja taio ahatn). These verses also include the 
Moghar&jam&pavarpucohd. 

In the Milindapanha’ appears a stanza attributed to Mogharaja, but 
not found in the stanzas mentioned in connection with him either in the 
Sutta Nipata or in the Theragatha. See also Mogharftjaillipava-pu66ll&. 

» ThagA. i. 181 ff.; SN. V8. 1006. I ^ ^p. i. 87 f. 

« S. i. 23. ® SA. i. 40 f. « Ibid,, ii. 486 f. 

® SA. iii. 201. » p. 412. 

Mogharft]a-naifipava-puooh&.---Mogliar&Ja asks the Buddha how he 
should regard the world in order to escape death. The Buddha replies 
that the world should be regarded as empty {eufinato) and one must get 
rid of the thought of self (attdmdiuhi).^ It is said’ that Mogharaja tried 
twice before to ask the question, once at the conclusion of the preaching of 
the AJlta Sutta and again at the end of the recitation of the Tlssa-mett^yya 
Sutta : but the Buddha, knowing that he was not yet ready for conversion, 
did not give him an opportunity. 

^ SN. V88. 1116-10; the Buddha^s anewer is quoted at Kvu. p, 64. 

* SN. VB. 1116; SNA. ii. 601 f. 

MonanIhaM, — A totemistic clan of the Sinhalese. They were employed 
by mtta against BhuvauekabUiu L' 

' Cv. xc. 7; see. Cv. Tra, i. 29, n. 2. 
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Moneyya Sutta. — ^On the three perfections of a saint {monsy^m)^ per- 
fection of body, speech and mind/ 

1 A. L 273. 

Mora J&taka (No. 159).— The Bodhisatta was once born as a golden 
peacock and lived on a golden hill in Dai^tf&ka. He used to recite one 
spell in honour of the sun and another in praise of the Buddhas, and thus 
he was protected from all harm. KhemS^ queen of Benares, saw in a 
dream a golden peacock preaching. She longed for the dream to come 
true and told it to the king. He made enquiries, and sent hunters to 
catch the golden peacock, but they failed. Khema died of grief, and the 
king, in his anger, inscribed on a golden plate that anyone eating the 
flesh of the golden peacock would be immortal. His successors, seeing 
the inscription, sent out hunters, but they, too, failed to catch the Bodhi- 
satta. Six kings in succession failed in this quest. The seventh engaged 
a hunter who, having watched the Bodhisatta, trained a peahen to cry 
at the snap of his finger. The hunter laid his snare, went with the peahen 
and made her cry. Instantly, the golden peacock forgot liip spell and 
was caught in the snare. When he was led before the king and told the 
reason for his capture, he agreed with the king that his golden colour 
was owing to good deeds done in the past as king of that very city, and 
that he was a peacock owing to some sin he had committed. The 
eating of his flesh could not make anyone young or immortal, seeing that 
he himself was not immortal. Being asked to prove his words, he had 
the lake near the city dredged, when the golden chariot in which he 
used to ride was discovered. The king thereupon paid him great honour 
and led him back to Dai^daka. 

The story was told to a backsliding monk who was upset by the sight 
of a woman magnificently attired. 

Ananda is identified with the king of Benares.^ See also Horapailtta. 

1 J. ii. 33-8; the stoiy is alluded to at J. iv. 414. 

Morakavipi.— See Moravftpf. 

Moragalla. — The later name of S&magalla/ 

1 MT- 61fl- 


HorapUa.— See Goparavfya. 

Horanlvftpa.— A grove in Velavana at RAJagalia. It contained a 
VMbU)akMtalia» the resort of recluses of various denominations. The 
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Sattas vere preached there.* 

The place was so called because peacocks were protected there and 
food was provided for them.* 

The Moranivapa was on the bank of the Sllinlgadll& and the Buddha is 
mentioned* as walking there. Not far away was the park of the Queen 
Udumbailkft.* See also Horanivftpa Satta, 1 and 2. 

> D. iii. 86 ff.; M. ii. 1, 26. * D. iii. 39. 

> DA. iii. 836: UA. ii. 694. i * Ibid., 36. 

1. Horanlvl^ Sutta. — Preached at Horaniv&pa on the qualities which 
make a monk fully proficient in the holy life — ^thc aggregate of the 
virtues, concentration and insight, belonging to the adept.* 

1 A. i. 291. 

2. Horanivf^ Sutta.— Preached at the ParibbS]akar&ma in Horani- 
vf^HL It enumerates several groups of qualities the possession of which 
make a monk fully proficient in the higher life. Three of the groups are 
triads and the fourth a dyad. A stanza, attributed to Sanafikum&ra, 
is also quoted.* 

‘ A. V. 326 ff. 

Horaparttta. — One of the Parittas {q.v.). The name is given to the 
spells found in the Mora J&taka.* 

* J. ii. 33 f. 

Monqnrivepa.— See Mayfira-parive^a. 

Morama^fapa.— A pavilion erected by ParakkamabUia t in his 
IX^nyy&Da.* 

* Ixiiii. 118. 

HotavaAka.— One of the four villages given by PankkamaUUlu L 
for the maintenance of the pariveifa which he built for IbdbaAkaxa.* 

* Cv. xc. 87. 

MwavipL— A tank in Ceylon, built by MahAwna and repaired by 
PaiakkamabUm L* The district round it was called by the same name.* 
In Parakkamab&hu’s campaign against GalakikH, the officers in charge 
of the district were MDagaUaka* and, later, the Hagaraglri WaWwda,* 

> Mhv. xxxvU. 47. HT. 68D; Or. * Ibid., Ixx, 67. 

Ixviii. 44. * /6Mi., Izix. 8. , «/W.,200. 
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The place seems to have had some strategic importance* and to have been 
sitnated to the south of AnurSdhspura and the west of EJBtnttL* 
MoravSpi was the residence of the Blder MahMatta, who was called 
Horavftpivbl.'' 

» See e.g., ibid., Ixii. 177, 201. ’ E.g., DhSA. 267, 284, 286. 

• Cv. Tn. i. 336, n. 4. 


Morahatthlya Thera, — An arahant. Another name for Sanaka Thata 

(q.v.)} 

^ Ap. ii. 408. 

Moriyarattha.— A district in the DakUdpadasa of Ceylon. It was 
once the residence of several families of i 

^ Cv. Ixix. 13. 

Moriyft. — A khattiya clan of India. Among those claiming a share of 
the Buddha’s relics were the Moriyas of Pipphallvana. They came rather 
late and had to be satisfied with a share of the ashes. ^ 
grandfather of Asokay was also a Moriyan.’ 

The Mahavaipsa Tlka‘ contains an account of the origin of the name. 
According to one theory they were so called because they rejoiced in the 
prosperity of their city {attamm nagarasinyd moddflti, Hlha swdjaJtd ti^ 
dakdrassa rakdram katvd Moriyd ti laddhavohdrd). They lived in a 
delightful land. Another theory connects the name with mora (peacock). 
The city which they founded had buildings of blue stone, like the neck of 
the peacock, and the place always resounded with the cries of peacocks. 
It is said that the Moriyans were originally S&kyan princes of KapUa- 
vatthUy who escaped to the HimUaya regions to save themselves from the 
attacks of Vif&fabhay and established a city there. Thus Asoka was a 
kinsman of the Buddha, for Candagutta was the son of the chief queen of 
the Moriyan king. The king was killed by a neighbouring ruler and the 
city pillaged.^ Asoka ’s mother, Dhammiy was also a Moriyan princess.* 
Mention is also made of the Moriyans as a Sinhalese clan.* Whether 
these had any connection with the Moriyans of India is not known* 

^ D. ii. 160; Bu. xxviii. 4. illegitimate son of the last Nanda king 

‘ Mhv. V. 16; Dpv. vi. 19. by a ^udta woman, Mur&. 

• MT. 180. I * MT. 1S9. 

* Ibid., 183; bot aooording to the | * Cv. xxxviii 13; xli 69; see abo Cv. 

Mndr&iikfasa (Act iii) Candragupta | Trs, i. 29, n. 2. 
was a Vr^ala, a person of low birth, an 

Mount-*— An old name for Benares. See the Saftkha Jirtaka* 

IL 
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WslUgtttaai —A village. The story is told of a mo&k who went there 
for alms.* 

i AA. L 398. 


HoUjapFlUggniia Thera.— He was always friendly with the nuns and 
stood up for them in discussions with the monks. This was reported to the 
Buddha, who sent for him and preached the Kakac&pama Sotta.^ In the 
Satpyntta MMya' is recorded a discussion between Moliya-Phagguna and 
the Buddha, regarding the consciousness-sustenance (viflMiffahdra), 
Moliya asks a question as to who feeds on consciousness. The Buddha 
rejects the question as being wrongly put and similar questions follow, 
which the Buddha puts in a different form and to which he provides the 
answers. In another context,^ in the same collection, KaltoaUuittiya is 
reported as saying to S&rlputta that Moliya-Phagguna had reverted to the 
lay Jife. Buddhaghosa^ explains that the man’s name was Phagguna and 
that he was given the title of Molt because he wore a large knot of hair 
on the top of his head while he was a layman, and that the name persisted 
after he joined the Order. See also Phagguna. 

1 M. i. 122 ff. I 8 S. 11. 50. 

>S.ii. 12f. I 4 SA.ii.22;MA.i.315. 


Moliyaslvaka. — A Parlbbftjaka, He once visited the Buddha at 
Va}uvana and questioned him regarding predestination. The Buddha 
explains to him that suffering arises from various causes — ^bile, phlegm, 
wind, bodily humour, change of season, stress of untoward happenings, 
sudden attacks from without and also from one’s kamma — and to say 
that these are all predestined is to go too far. Sivaka expresses his 
approval and declares himself the Buddha’s follower. ^ Another conversa- 
tion he had with the Buddha is recorded in the AAgnttan 
There he ssks the Buddha if the^claims made with regard to the Dhamma 
are juatified. The Buddha proves to him, by illustration, that they are. 

Buddhaghosa explains* that the Faribbajaka’s name ms Svika, his 
sobriquet being due to his having worn his hair in a topknot. 

^ 8. w. 290 f.; this mitU is quoted at * A. iii. 366. 

Mil. 187. * SA. iii 87. 

HohavtedMduL— An Abhidhamma treatise by Eassapa Thera*. 

^ Uv. 60, 70; Svd. 1281; SU. 60; P.L.C. 160, 179. 



T. 

Takkha. — A class of non-human beings generally described as 
nussa. They are mentioned with Dems, Rakkhasas, Ddmvas, Qmdhah- 
baSf Kinmras, and Mahoragas (? Ndgas)} In other lists* they range 
immediately above the Petas; in fact, some of the happier Fetas are 
called Yakkhas. Elsewhere* they rank, in progressive order, between 
manussd and gandhabbd. They are of many different kinds: spirits, 
ogres, dryads, ghosts, spooks. In the early records, yakkha, like nagft, 
as an appelative, was anything but depreciative. Thus not only is 
Sakka^ king of the gods, so referred to,* but even the Buddha is spoken 
of as a yakkha in poetic diction.* Many gods, such as Kakudha, are so 
addressed.* According to a passage in the Vimanavatthu Commentary,* 
which gives illustrations, the term is used for Sakka, the Four Regent 
Gods (HidUMJftno), the followers of Vessava^a, and also for puriso 
(individual soul ?). In the scholiast to the Jayadissa JAtaka^* the figure 
of the hare in the moon is also called yakkha. Of these above named, 
the followers of Vessavapa appear to be the Yakkhas proper. ^Jie term 
yakkha as applied to purisa is evidently used in an ezceptionally philo- 
sophical sense as meaning “ soul in such passages as ettdvata yakkhcLSsa 
'* or ettdvat' c^ggam no vadanti V ekd, yakkhassa suddhim idha 
In the Niddesa,^^ yakkha is explained by satta, nara, 
mdtiam, posu, puggala, fiva, jagu, janiu, indagu^ manuja. The last term 
is significant as showing that yakkha also means “ man.*^ 

The cult of yakkhas seems to have arisen primarily from the woods 
and secondarily from the legends of sea-faring merchants. To the latter 
origin belong the stories connected with vimanas found in or near the 
sea or in lakes. The worship of trees and the spirits inhabitating them is 
one of the most primitive forms of religion. Some, at least, of the yakkhas 
are called ruklcha-devatd^* (spirits of trees), and others bhummadevata,^* 
(spirits of the earth), who, too, seem to have resided in trees. Generally 
speaking, the Yakkhas were decadent divinities, beings half -deified, 
having a deva’s supernormal powers, particularly as regards influencing 
people, partly helpful, partly harmful. They are sometimes called 
devoid,^* or dewjwttd.'* Some of these, like Ilidakfi|a and S nd Bo i ng» 

» 8N. vs. 478. 

10 Ibid., 876. 

11 MNid. 282. 

10 J. iii. 809, 345; Pv. L 9; 
PvA.6. 

10 Ibid., 45, 65. 

10 a i 205. 

10 a,9.,fva«u 8, m 


» V.420. 

* PvA. 46, 66. 

* A. it 88. 

0 M. i. 252; J. Iv. 4; DA. i. 264. 
0M.i886. 

'S.L64. 

^ WA.88S. 
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are capable of intelligent questioning on metapbysics and ethics. All 
of them possess supernatural powers; they can transfer themselves at 
will, to any place, with their abodes, and work miracles, such as assuming 
any shape at will. An epithet frequently applied is mahiMhika}* 
Their appearance is striking as a result of former good kamma}’* They 
are also called kdmakdml, enjoying all kinds of luxuries, but, because of 
former bad kamma, they are possessed of odd qualities, thus they are 
shy, they fear palmyra leaf and iron. Their eyes are red and they 
neither wink nor cast a shadow.^* Their abode is their self-created 
palace, which is anywhere, in the air, in trees, etc. These are mostly 
dkasaUha (suspended in the air), but some of them, like the abode of 
A{avdui, are hhunuUtha (on the ground) and are described as being 
fortified.'® Sometimes whole cities — e.g., A|akaniand& — stand under the 
pfotection of, or are inhabited by, Yakkhas. 

In many respects they resemble the Vedic Pi^acas, though they are of 
different origin. They are evidently remnants of an ancient demonology 
and have had incorporated in them old animistic beliefs as representing 
creatures of the wilds and the forests, some of them based on ethnological 
features.*^ 

In later literature the Yakkhas have been degraded to the state of 
red-cyed cannibal ogres. The female Yakkhas {yakkhi^t) are, in these 
cases, more fearful and evil-minded than the male. They eat flesh and 
blood (J. iv. 549; v. 34); and devour even men (D. ii. 346; J. ii. 15 ff.) and 
corpses (J. i. 265). They eat babies (J. v. 21; vi. 336) and are full of 
spite and vengeance (DhA. i. 47 ; ii. 35 f.). The story of Bhfita Thera is 
interesting because his elder brothers and sisters were devoured by a 
hostile Yakkha, so the last child is called Bhuta to propitiate the Yakkha 
by making him the child’s sponsor ! 

Ordinarily the attitude of the Yakkhas towards man is one of benevo- 
lence. They are interested in the spiritual welfare of the human beings 
with whom they come in contact «and somewhat resemble tutelary genii. 
In the Atfioi^a Sutta,” however, the Yakkha-king, Vessavafa, is 
represented as telling the Buddha that, for the most part, the Yakkhas 
believe neither in the Buddha nor in his teachings, which enjoin upop 
his followers abstention from various evils and are therefore distasteful 

E.g *9 Pv. ii. 0; J. vi. 118. highest among them approximate very 

Pv. i. 2, 9; ii. 11; iv. 3, etc. nearly to the devas and have deva- 

/6id., i. 3. powers, the lowest resemble petas. The 

J. iv. 492; v. 34; vi. 336, 337; these | Yakkhas are specially mentkmed as 
various characteristics are, obvionriy, being afraid of palm-leaves (J. iv. 492). 
not found in all Yakkhas. The Yakkhas ^ SNA. i. 222. 

are evidently of different grades — as is i SeeStede; Ge^pensterge soie histen des 
the case with aU ciasses of beings — the Petavattha v, 39 ff. ^ Ih iiL 194 C 
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to some of the Yakkhas. Such Takkhas are disposed to molest the follovers 
of the Buddha in their woodland haunts" But the Mahft Yakkfaas»"‘the 
generals and commanders among Yakkhas, are always willing to help 
holy men and to prevent wicked Yakkhas from hurting them. Among 
Yakkhas are some beings who are sotdpanms — JgnaVi8gbll% SmfliHIUI 
and IQiara (s.v.)* Some Yakkhas even act as messengers from another 
world, and will save prospective sinners from committing evil." The 
case of the Yakkha Va)irap&9l is of special interest " He is represented 
as a kind of mentor, hovering in the air, threatening to kill Amba^fhai 
if he does not answer the Buddha’s question the third time he is asked. 
In many cases the Yakkhas are fallen angels ” and come eagerly to 
listen to the word of the Buddha in order to be able to rise to a higher 
sphere of existence — e.g., PlyaftkaramAtA and Piinabbasumfttft^ and even 
Vessava^a, listening to Vejukandakl Nandamta reciting the Parftyava 
Vagga.*^ At the preaching of the MaMsainaya Sutta {q,v.) many 
hundreds of thousands of Yakkhas were present among the audience." 

It has been pointed out" that the names of the Yakkhas often give us 
a clue to J;heir origin and function. These are taken from (a) their 
bodily appearance — e.g., Kuvapjp&y Khara» Kharaloma, KharaddfUka* 
Citta» Clttarftja, Silesaloma, SucUoma and Hftritd; (b) their place of 
residence, attributes of their realms, animals, plants, etc. — e.y., AJaka- 
Iftpaka, A]avaka (forest-dweller), Uppala, Kakudha (name of plant), 
Kumbhira, Gumbiya, Dis&mukha, yamamoli, Vajira» VaJIrapdjgi or 
Vajlrabfthu, Sfitdgira, Serbaka; (c) qualities of character, etc. — e.y., 
Adbamma, Kalattha, Dliainiiia» PuJiHoka, Mfira, Sakafa; (d) embodiments 
of former persons — c.y., Janavasabha (lord of men == Blinbls4ra)> DfAban 
Naradeva, Papfaka, Sivaka^ Seri. 

Vessava^a (q.v.) is often mentioned as king of the Yakkhas. He is 
one of the four Regent Gods, and the At&najiya Sutta" contains a vivid 
description of the Yakkha-kingdom of Uttarakiira» with its numerous 
cities, crowds of inhabitants, parks, lakes and assembly-halls. Vessavapa 
is also called KuveiBf and the Yakkhas are his servants and messengers. 
They wait upon him in turn. The Yakkhipls draw water for him, and 
often are so hardworked that many die in his service.*^ No one, ap- 

** Op, the story of the Yakkha who 1 Stede, op. cU. •• D, UL 199 ff. 

wished to kill SUIputta (Ud. iv. 4). ' E.g., J. iv. 492. Mention Is also made 

The Satta contains a list of such • DA. ii. 870) of Yakkhadaifs who 
Mahftyakkhas (D. iii. 204 f.). have to dance and sing to the devss 

" E.g,, Pv. iv. 1. during the n^ht. Early In the monifalg 

•• D. i! 95. The Commentafy (DA. i. they drink a enp of toddy (siWiS) and go 
284) says he is not an ordinary Yakkha, off into a deep sleep, •rom whhdi 
but himself. fi*® betimes m the evening rea^y fiw 

" A. iv. 6S. *• I their dntiee. 
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is free from this necessity of waiting npon the king^TeniimiVl^ 
iilllHI has to run errands for VessaTana.^' Among the duties of Vessa- 
va^a is the settling of disputes between the devas, and this keeps him 
much occupied.*^ In this work he is helped by the Yakkhasenapati, 
whose business it is to preside over the courts during eight days of each 
month.^ The Yakkhas hold regular assemblies on Hanosil&tala on the 
Magalavatlpabbata.’* As followers of Kuvera, lord of riches, the Yakkhas 
are the guardians and the liberal spenders of underground riches, hidden 
treasures, etc., with which they delight men.*® 

It is difficult to decide whether the Yakkhas, who are the aborigines 
of Ceylon (Lahkft)^ were considered human or non-human. Kuve^I, 
one of their princesses, and her maid, can both assume different forms, 
but Vijaya marries Kuveni and has two children by her.*^ The Yakkhas 
are invisible, and Vijaya is able to kill them only with the help of Kuveui**; 
but their clothes are found fit for Vijaya and his followers to wear.** 
Again, (Jetlyft {q-v.) could make herself invisible and assume the form of a 
mare, but PaQdllklUiaya lived with her for four years and she gave him 
counsel in battle. Later, when he held festivities, he had the Yakkha 
CIttarIJa on the throne beside him.®* In all probability these Yakkhas 
were originally considered as humans, but later came to be confused with 
non-humans. Their chief cities were LaAkftpura and Sirlsavatthu. 

The commonly accepted etymology of Yakkha is from the root V yaj, 
meaning to sacrifice. Thus: yajanti tattha balifn upahararUi ti yakkha 
(VvA. 224), or jmjamyabhdvato yakkha, ti uccaU (VvA. 333). 

D. ii. 207. ** J. vi. 270. who guarded the wealth of JotlyaMtthl 

•• SNA, i. 197. (DhA. iv. 208 f.). 

187; rp. D. iii. 201 and DA, Cp. Vin. iii. 87; iv. 20; where sexual 

iii. 967. uitercourse with a Yakkha is forbidden. 

•• E,g., Pv. it 11 ; PvA. 146; Pv. iv. 12; “ Mhv. vii. 36 »• Ibid., 38. 

PvA. 274. These were seven yakkhas Mhv. x. 87. 

Yakkha Saipyutta.— The tenth chapter of the Saipyutta NiUya/ 

» S. i. 206 flF. 

YakkhasAkaratfttha. — A. ford on the MahdvSlakarga/hgd} 

1 Cv. Ixxii, 21; Cv. Trs. t 321, n. 1. 

YagUla. — A place in Cejlon, mentioned in the account of the cam* 
paigns of FarakkanuMhu L* 

* Cv. Ixx. 106. 

Tajunina Sutte. — Sakka aaks the Buddha how best to ofiei gifts, so as 
to gain great reward. The Buddha replies that the gifta should be offered 
to ths Order of monks.^ 

1 S. i. 233. 
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YaAfta.--^ A^^^al»■K^a^ijaflfia/ 

1 Mil. 236. 

TaAfia Sutta. — Preached in reference to an animal eaorifioe which 
Pasanadi proposed to hold on the advice of the brahmins in order to 
avert the effects of his evil dreams. The Btiddha, hearing of it, declares 
that such sacrifices never produce good results. There are other 
“ sacrifices ’’ which harm no one and by which the celebrants are blessed 
and the gods pleased.^ 

1 S. i. 75. 

1 Yafifiadatta.— A brahmin, father of KoQfigamaiia Buddha.^ 

1 D. ii. 7; J.i. 43; Be. xxiv. 17. 


2. Yaflfladatta.— Son of AQl-MafdBvya. While he was playing, his 
ball rolled into an anthill, and, all unsuspecting, he put his hand in and was 
bitten by a snake. He was cured by “Acts of Truth ** performed by 
his parents and by Ka^ha DIpiyana/ See the Kaphadipfiyana^JUaka. 
He is identified with Rfthula,* 

1 J. iv. 30 f. * Ibid., 37. 

YaAfiabhedavSda. — A poem of twenty-one stanzas in which Bhfiridatta 
describes to his brother Arit{ha the various kinds of sacrifices and their 
futility.^ 

1 J. vi. 206 ff. 

Yat^hfilatlssa, Yalthalayakatissa.— Son of MabAndga, who was a 
brother of Devftnampiyatlssa« His son was Oothabhaya and his grandson 
KSkavappatlssa, father of ]>ut(hag&inapl.^ He was born in the YatfllUa- 
vlhAia* and ruled in Rohapa. Among his works was the construction 
of the five-storeyed pdsdda at KalyftpL’ 

‘ Mhv. XV. 170. a Ibid., xxii. 10. » Cv. Ixxxv. 64. 

Yat(]i|laya-vlULra.— A vihara in Rohapa, where YatfUlayattm was 

born.^ 

1 Mhv. xxii. 10. 

Yatttaikapfa . — A district in Malajya in Ceylon, mentioned in the account 
of the vare between OaJaWUHl and PinkkamiMIni 


1 O.lu.7.9 
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1. ** Taihftblurta” Sutta. — Five qualities wFich lead a monk to hell; 
he is faithless, unconscientious, reckless of blame, indolent and without 
insight.* 

> A. iii. 3. 


2. “ Tathibhata ” Sutta. — Similar groups of five qualities. See (1).* 

1 A. iu. 264. 

Tadatthlya. — A king of twenty-seven kappas ago, a former birth of 

Papsadiyaka.* 

^ Ap. i. 220. 

1. Yad-aniooa ” Sutta. — The khandhas are impermanent, what is 
impermanent is suffering, and what is suffering is void of self. Thus does 
the Noble Disciple comprehend things.^ 

^ S. iii. 22. 

2. ** Yad-aniooa ** Sutta. — The eye is impermanent, it is dukkha and 
without the self, whether of the past, present, or future, so also are objects 
of sight. It is the same with all other senses.^ 

* S. iv. 152 ff. 

Yama. — The god of death. ^ When beings die they are led before him 
to be judged according to their deeds. Birth, old age, illness, punishment 
fgr crime and death, are regarded as his messengers, sent among men as a 
warning to abstain from ill and do good. Yama questions beings 
brought before him as to whether they have seen these messengers and 
profited by them. If the answer is in the negative, the nirayapalas 
take them away to the different hells.* In the MaMsaiuaya Sutta* 
mention is made of two Yamas {duve Yamd), which the Commentary 
explains^ by “ dve Yamahadevatd ” (the twins, whom Rhys Davids* calls 
the Castor and Pollux of Indian Mythology). Elsewhere* Buddhaghosa 
speaks of four Yamas {m c’ esa eko va holt, catuau pana dvdresu oattdifo 
jam hofUi) at the four gates (of the Nirayas ?). He says that Tama is a 
Vmdnikapetaraja, who sometimes enjoys all the pleasures of heaven, in 
a celestial mansion, surrounded by kapparuklAas, and at other times 
experiences the fruite of his hamma. He is a good king. 

. 1 See, e.g.. DhA. iii. 837; Ymuma ’ D, ii. 859. « DA. ii. 599. 

MnHham«» Metrw^uxmnHha^. * DiaL ii. 290, n. 1. 

* M. iii. 179 ff. • AA. i. 374; MA. ii. 963, 
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In the J&takas^ the Nirayas are particularly mentioned aa Yamaha 
abode (Yamakkhaya, Yamanivesana, Yamasadana^ etc.); but, more 
generally, all Samsdra is considered as subject to Yama’s rule, and escape 
from samsdra means escape from Yama’a influence, Yama being the god 
of Death. It is evidently in this sense that Yama is called Vesl^ (9*v*)** 
Yama is sometimes mentioned* with India» Varu^ap Bomap FnJI|Mtfp etc., 
as a god to whom sacrifices are offered. There is a tradition^* that 
once Yama longed to be born as a human being and to sit at the feet of a 
Tathagatha. 

Yama’s Nayanflyudha is mentioned^' among the most destructive of 
weapons. 

^ E,g., J. ii. 318; iv. 273; v. 268, 274, Cp. PvA. 33 (Tamaloko H pekdoko); 
304. The Vetaraul is mentioned as ibid., 107 {Yamavisayain=rpeialoharii). 
forming the boundary of Yama’s kingdom ® J. ii. 317, 318. 

(i. 21; J. ii. 317; iii. 472; but see ii. 318). ^ E.g„ J. vi. 201; D. i. 244; at Mil. 37 

At J. iv. 405, Yama’s abode is called the list includes Kuvera, Suyftma and 8an- 
Ussadanlraya. DhA. i. 334 explains tusita; cp. Mtu i. 265; iii. 68, 77; 77, 307. 
Yamaloka by Catvbbidharn ap&yalokam A. i. 142. “ SNA. i. 225. 

1. Yamaka, — The sixth book of the Abhidhammapi^ka. It is 
divided into ten chapters (called Yamaka) — Mulap Khandhap Ayatana, 
DhdtUp Saoea, SaAkh&rd, AnusayUp Ottap Dhamma and Indrlya. The 
method of treatment of each of the ten divisions tends to be threefold. 
Firstly, a Pafiflattivdra or section deliminating the term-and-concept, 
divided into an Xlddesavara^ stating the inquiries only, and 9 k N iddesavdra, 
wherein the inquiries are repeated with their several answers. Secondly, 
and mainly, there is the Pavattivdra, referring not to procedure generally, 
but to living processes, and, lastly, the Parififidvdra, dealing with the 

to which a given individual (i.e., a class of beings) understands tie 
category under consideration.^ There is a Commentary to the Yamaka 
by Buddhaghosop which is included in the Pufteappak an n ^ tthakathi. 

^ See P.TS. edn., i. xix ff.; the Yamaka has been published by the P.T.S. 1911, 
1913. 

2. Yamaka, — A Thera holding heretical views, refuted by Sflripiltta* 
See Yamaka Sutta, 

3. Yamaka, — A man belonging to the retinue of King Kjayya. He 
was a follower of Uddaka Rimapatta,' 

1 A. ii. 180; AA. ii. 664« 

1. Yamaka Vagga.— The first section of the Dhammapada, 
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%> Yiip.— The eight chepter oi the Attheha Ifikaye of the 

1 A. iT. 314-35. 

3. YainaKa Vagga.*— The seventh chapter of the Dasaka Nipata of 

the AAguttara Nik&ya/ 

1 A. V. 113-31. 

4. Yamaka Vagga.— The second chapter of the Sa}&yataiia Saipyutta.^ 

^ S. IV. 6 - 16 . 


Yamaha Sutta. — The Thera Yamaka held the view that, in so far 
as a monk has destroyed the dsavas, he is broken up and perishes at the 
break-up of the body and becomes not after death. Yamaka’s colleagues 
tried to correct this erroneous view' but failed, and so reported him to 
S&ltplltta. Sariputta visited Yamaka and argued with him that if it 
were false to say of anybody that he existed in truth, in reality, even in 
this very life, how much more so to speak of someone existing or not 
existing after death. Yamaka thereupon confessed his error. Sariputta 
further elucidated the matter by using the simile of a man who enters 
the service of a rich householder with the intent to murder him. Such a 
man would always be a murderer, even though his master knew him not 
to be so. Even so, the disciple who regards body, etc., as permanent 
and so on, harbours a murderous view, even though he knows it not as 
such.* The sutta is often referred to.* It is sometimes* called the 
YuMkoirldai Sutta« 


ti 


lie heresy lies in the implication 
a being is broken up and perishes ** ; 


SA. ii. 226. 


2 S. iii. 109 ff. 

* Ml -if., VibhA. 32; Vsm. 479; cp ibid., 


626 {Yamakato aammasana). Does Ya- 
makato here mean according to the 
Yamaka Sutta *’ ? 

^ E.g., Netti, p. 30. 


TMnakar-pfttiUrijfa. — ^The miracle of the “ doable appearances.*’ 
When the Buddha laid down a rule forbidding the exercise of super. 
natural powers by monks— following on the miracle performed by 
Pifdobi-BIlfaBdviJa the heretics went about saying that hence* 

forth they would perform no miracles except with the Buddha, BIibM- 
■ira reported this to the Buddha, who at once accepted the challenge, 
explaining that the rule was for his disciples and did not apply to himsdl. 
He, therefore, went to SftntQli, the place where all Buddhas perform 
the Miracle. In reply to PweiUiM, the Buddha said he would perform 
the miracle at the iwt of the Ogg^wnhHaree on the fuB-moeai S»7 ef 



Asllluk^ Tb0 therefore uprooted all for one 

league around, but, on the promised day, the Buddha went to the king's 
garden, accepted the mango oiTered by and caused a marvellous 

tree to sprout from its seed. The people, discovering what idle heretics 
had done, attacked them, and they had to flee helter-skelter* The 
multitude, assembled to witness the miracle, eitended to a distance of 
thirty-six leagues. The Buddha created a jewelled walk in the air by 
the side of the Gandamba. When the Buddha's disciples knew what 
was in his mind, several of them ofiered to perform miracles and so 
refute the insinuations of the heretics. Among such disciples were 
GhanMu» Culla An&thapiQdUu^ Ounda, Uppalavawi and MoggalUna. 
The Buddha refused their ofiers and related the KaQluuisabha and 
Nandivis&la Jfltakas. Then, standing on the jewelled walk, he proceeded 
to perform the Yamakap&tlbflriya (Twin Miracle), so called because it 
consisted in the appearance of phenomena of opposite character in 
jmirs — e.g,i producing flames from the upper part of the body and a 
stream of water from the lower, and then alternatively. Flames of fire 
and streams of water also proceeded alternatively from the fight side of 
his body and from the left.* From every pore of his body Ta)^8 of six 
colours darted forth, upwards to the realm of Brahmfl and downwards 
to the edge of the Cakkavi{a. The Miracle lasted for a long while, and 
as the Buddha walked up and down the jewelled terrace he preached 
to the multitude from time to time. It is said that he performed miracles 
and preached sermons during sixteen days, according to the various 
dispositions of those present in the assembly. At the conclusion of the 
Miracle, the Buddha, following the example of his predecessors, made 
his way, in three strides, to Tftvatilpsay there to preach the Abhidhawaa 
Pitaka to his mother, now born as a devaputta.* ^ 

It is said* that two hundred millions of beings penetrated to an under- 
standing of the Dhamma at the conclusion of the Miracle. 

The Twin Miracle can only be performed by the Buddha. 


* This was in the seventh year after 
the Enlightenment (DA. i. 57). 

^ It was dnring this flight that PUrapa 
Kassapa (g.v.) committed suicide. 

* DA. i. 67; DhA. iii. 214 f, explains 
how this was done. 

*■ The Twin Miracle is described at 
da. i. 67, and in very great detaU at 
IlhA. iii. 204; see also J. iv. 263 ff. 
The DhA. version appears to be entirely 
<1ifferent from the Jitaka version; the 
latter k very brief and lacks many 
sipssis% legarding PiOdoJa’s 


I miracle and the preaching of the Abhi* 
dhamma in T&vatimsa. The account 
given in Dvy. (143-66) is again diAssnt; 
the Miracle was evidently repeatedly 
performed by the Buddha (see# 

s.v. CanduuunftlDt and it is often tt* 

1 ferred to — s.y., J- i« 77, 88* 193; Ps. i. 

126; SNA. i. 36; AA i. 71; MA. ii, 988; 
’ Mil. 349; Vsm. 390; PvA 137; D&thlr 
vaqisa i. 50 . The miracle was also 
performed by the Buddha*# lelks; see, 
Mhv* xvii. 62 f.; Sp. i. 88, 

4 IBL 84A. * SM, 198. 
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YwiitepitlliMya Vattbu.— The story of the Yamakapftt^birlya.^ 

1 DhA. iii. 199-230. 

YamakolL — A Yakkha who, with one thousand others, stood guard 
over the first gate of JotOca’s palace.^ When AJitasattU attempted to 
take the palace the Yakkha drove him away.‘ 

I DhA. iv. 208. ^ 222. 

Yamataggi. — A sage of old who led a good life and persuaded his 
followers to do likewise. He was among the originators of the Vedic 
hymns.' 

^ Yin. i. 246; D. i. 238, 239; M. ii. and is described as a king of old. Cp. 

169, 200; A. iii. 224, 229; iv^. 61; also Vedic IndeXt /t.v. Jamadagni. 

J. vi. 261, where he is called Y4mataggi 

1. Yamunft. — The second of the five great rivers of Jambud^Mt,' 
which are often used in similes. On its banks were Kosambi and Madburft 
(j.v.). For its origin see s.v, Gabgft. It is stated in the story of BaUnila* 
that newly-born children were bathed in the waters of the Yamuna for 
their health. The river was evidently the special resort of the Nfigas.* 
It is said^ that the fish of the Yamuna considered themselves more 
beautiful than those of the Gafiga. The waters of the Ganga mix very 
easily with those of the Yamuna.* 

1 Yin. ii. 237; A. iv. 101, 198, 202; » See, e.g., D. ii. 269; J. vi. 168, 161 ff., 

V. 22; S. ii. 136; v. 401, etc.; Ud. v. 5; 164, 197. 

Mil. 114 (where ten rivers are mentioned); * J. ii. 161 ff. (under the river was the 
Mtu. iii. 203, 363. realm of the Naga king, Dhatarattha 

i. 344. (J. vi. 200). ^ J. v. 496; vi. 412, 416. 

2. Yamunft, — ^A channel branching off westward from the 

vftddhana Tank.' 

^ Cvvlxxix. 47, 

Yavft. — Son of Brahmadatta and afterwards king of Benares. For hit 
story see the Mflsika Jfttaka, 

Yavakalftplya Thera. — An arahant. He was a barley*reaper ({ yam- 
siha) in the time of fflUlI Boddha^ and one day, seeing the Buddha on the 
road, he spread a eheaf of barley for his seat.' 

^ Ap. i. 282. 

Yatakaliriya Sutta. — If six men, armed with flails, were to beat out a 
sheaf of oom, it would be thoxoi^[hiy threshed. Tim are 



threshed by objectSi etc. ; thoughts of a future birth thresh them even 
more thoroughly. 

Once Vepaolttl and the Asunis were defeated by 8akk» and the DiVlS 
and Vepacitti was bound hand and foot. But when Vepacitti thought 
that the Devas were righteous, his bonds slackened. Subtle were the 
bonds of Vepacitti, but more subtle are those of lUra. He who poesesses 
conceits of ta^hd-ditthi-indiif^a is Mara’s bondsman.^ 

1 S. iv. 201 ff. 

Yavap&lakftvilii&iia Vatthu, — The story of a yampdlaka of Rftjagaha 

who gave a meal of sour gruel (kunhnioM) to an arahant, and, as a result, 
was born in Tivatlqisa where MoggalUna met him and learnt his story.^ 

1 Vv. iv. 7; VvA. 294. 

Yavamajjtaaka. — A village near HltUlfty the residence of AmarUevIi 
wife of Hahosadha/ 

^ J. vi. 365, 366; ibid., 330 says there were villages of this name on the four sides 
of Mithiia. 

Yamelutekulft. — Two brahmins, probably named Yameltt and Teku)a» 

who proposed to the Buddha that the Dhamma should be put into 
Sanskrit (chandasi). The Buddha refused their request.^ 

1 Vin. ii. 139. 

1 . Yasa Thera* — He was the son of a very wealthy treasurer of Benares, 
and was brought up in great luxury, living in three mansions, according 
to the seasons and surrounded with all kipds of pleasures. Impelled by 
antecedent conditions, he saw one night the indecorum of his sleeping 
attendants, and, greatly distressed, put on his gold slippers and left the 
house and the town, non-humans opening the gates for him. He took 
the direction of bipatana, exclaiming: “Alas! what distress! Alas! 
what danger !” The Buddha saw him in the distance and called to hm, 
“ Come Tasa, here is neither distress nor danger. Filled with joy, 
Yasa took off his slippers and sat beside the Buddha. The Bndi^ 
preached to him a graduated discourse, and when he had finished teachil^ 
the Truths, Yasa attained realization of the Dhamma. To Task s 
father, too, who had come in search of his son, the Buddha preached the 
Doctrine, having first made Yasa invisible to him.' At the end of Ihe 
sermon he acknowledged himself the Buddha’s follower,* and Yasa, who 

1 lliii is given oe an example of the I He thus hecame the flfSfe 
Bn^dha^s iddili-power, Vsm. 393. ' apAwh*. 
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h^n listening, became an arahant. When, therefore, Ynsa^B 
presence became known to his father, who asked him to retam to his 
feting mother, the Buddha declared that household life had no attrac- 
^iSons for Yasa and granted his request to be admitted to the Order. 
The next day, at the invitation of Yasa's father, he went, accompanied by 
Yasa, to his house, and there, at the conclusion of the meal, he preached to 
Yasa’s mother and other members of the household, who all became his 
followers, thus becoming the first tevdcikd updsikd. When Yasa’s 
intimate friends, Vimala, Subahu, PuQj^aji and Gavampati, heard of 
Yasa’s ordination they followed his example and joined the Order, 
attaining arahantship in due course, as did fifty others of Yasa's former 
friends and acquaintances.^ 

In the time of Sumi^ha Buddha» Yasa was a king of the N&gas and 
invited the Buddha and his monks to his abode, where he showed them 
great honour and hospitality. He then gave costly robes to the Buddha, 
and to each monk a pair of valuable robes. In the time of Siddhattha 
Buddha he was a Treasurer, and offered the seven kinds of jewels at the 
Bodhi-tree. In the time of Kassapa Buddha he was a monk. For 
eighteen thousand kappas he was a deva-king and one thousand times 
he was king of men. Wherever he went he had a gold canopy, and in 
his last life over his funeral pyre was a gold canopy.* He is evidently 
identical with Sabbaddyaka of the Apadana.* A verse attributed to 
him is found in the Theragithd.* 

Yasa is often quoted as one who enjoyed great luxury in his lay life.’ 

The Dhammapada Commentary* states that, in a past life, Yasa and 
his four companions wandered about engaged in. various acts of social 
service. One day they came across the dead body of a pregnant woman, 
which they took to the cemetery to be cremated. There the others went 
away, leaving Yasa to finish the work. While burning the corpse his 
mind was filled with thoughts of the foulness of the human body; be 
drew the attention of his friends to this idea, and, later, of his parents apd 
wives, all of whom approved of what he said. For this reason Yasa 
felt revulsion against the household life, and his friePds and members d^f 
his family were able to realize the Dhamma early in the Buddha’s careen 

The ordination of Yasa was one of the scenes of the Buddha’s life id* 
be sculptured in the Belie Chamber of the IblA 

Aebording to the Afiguttara Commentary,'* Sufiti BenteMMU (who 
gave the Huddha a meal of ipilk-rice just before his Snlightenment) was 


« Vln, i. lS-20; 0hA. i. 72. 
«ThsgAi.232f. 

• wa 117. 


«« AA* 1.^16 f. 
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Taaa’B mother. She became a sotSpanm after liateamg to the BollDia'e 
settkioii. 

2. Tasa. — Called Kftka p^ aka p ntta. He was the sou of the biahix4a, 
Kikapfaka and was a pupil of Aaanda. It is said he was fottunate 
enough to see the Buddha alive. ^ When he arrived at the Kfifiglllksili 
in the Mah&vana^ he discovered that the VaJJJan monks had raised the 
“ Ten Points ’* (dasavatthu) contrary to the Buddha's teachings, and that 
they were publicly asking for money from their lay disciples. Yasa 
thereupon protested against such misdemeanours, and the Vajjian 
monks, hoping to win him over, ofiered him a share of the money they 
had collected. This offer he rejected with scorn, and the monks passed 
on him the Patisdraiui^iyakamfm (craving of pardon from lay folk). This 
necessitated that Yasa should be sent among the laymen, accompanied 
by a messenger, presumably to ask their pardon for having misinformed 
them. But instead of this, Yasa told the lay people that the behaviour 
of the Vajjian monks was completely at variance with the rules laid 
down by the Buddha, and quoted the Buddha's discourses to prove his 
charge. When the Vajjian monks heard of this, they pronO'^nced on 
him the Ukhhepaniya-Kamma (Act of Suspension), but when they 
assembled to carry it out, Yasa disappeared through the air to Kosambi, 
from where he sent messengers to the monks of Avanti, of the west 
(Patheyyakk or PiveyyaU) and of the south (DakkliiQftpatha)> asking 
for their assistance in checking the corruption of the religion. With 
them he visited Sambhilta Sftpav&sl at AhogaAgapabbata, and there they 
decided to consult Revata who lived m Soreyya. Yasa, therefore, went 
to Revata, following him through SaAkaasay KappakuJJa^ Ddiiiiibara> 
Aggalapura and Sahaliti. Having found Revata, he questioned him 
regarding the ten points, and obtained from him promise of assistance. 
Together they returned to VesftUi where lived Sabbakimli the oldest 
Thera of the day. After obtaining his opinion on the matter, an assembly 
of the monks was held and a committee was appointed (to settle the 
matter by an DhbSMha) of four from the East: Sabba kAml, Sl)ha» Khi4|lF 
sobhltai and Vlsabhafinsilu; and four from th^ Revata, fai nWri i tW ’ 

BIpaivAM^ Yasa and Bmnaiia. They debated the question at thb 
ViBhlrtma» Revata acting as questioner and Sabbak&na! animdkf 
his questions. At the end of the enquiry the decision was agaiillilt 

the ten points of the Vajjian monks, and this decision was to 

the assembly. Then the recital of the Vinaya was held in whiA seven 
hundred monks participated; this recital was called the SattaMt^* ®be 

« iiky.iv.a7c I flwt the ktog (iraii<ii) to 

•yh. U. mf.; Mhv. iv. ec; Dpv. ^ b#ldlii^ 

TkeUbv. sayM tdiat at t Tbifl, wsi us d him iaajusfe this (iv* $7 
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moolit who refused to accept the findings of the committee held another 
convocation, which was called the Mahitoafigitl,* The Sattasatl Recital 
(also called The Second Recital) was also named* TasathenMafigJti, 
evidently because of the prominent part played by Yasa, 

, Yasa is ranked* among the great benefactors of the religion. 

• Dpv. T. 30 ff. * E.g., AA. i. 261; MA. ii. 880. » See, e.g., DA. n. 626. 

',9. Yasa. — A deva, present at the preaching of the Hah& Samaya 
Bntta.* 

^ D. ii. 260; perhaps the name is Yasasa (DA. ii. 600). 

i. Yasa. — A monk, author of the Pora^Gka on the Khuddasikkhfi.' 
See also Hah&yasa. 

* Svd. 1208. 


5. Yasa. — X king of twenty-nine kappas ago; a previous birth of 

Rinumoyya Thera.* 

* ThsfiA. 1. 121. 


6. Yasa. — A palace occupied by Padumuttara Buddha in his last lay' 
life.* 


^ Bu. 3 li. 10; BuA. (168) calls it Yassvatl. 


7. Yasa.— A palace occupied by Kas8ap| Buddha.' 

^ Bu. XXV. 36; BuA. (217) calls it Yasav&. 


Yasa Sutta. — Once when the Buddha is staying at Iech>nartgala> 
with NSgita as his attendant, the brahmins of Icchanahgala come to 
pay him homage with various kinds of offerings and make a great noise 
and uproar as they wait outside the gate. The Buddha is disturbed by 
their noise and expresses his disapproval, whereupon, Nagita begs of 
him to accept their homage and their gifts. The Buddha answers that 
he has no need for them; he has attained the happiness of renunciation, 
of insight, of awakening, of calm; happiness proceeding from gains and 
flattery is dung-like. He knows of monks who joke and make merry, 
who eat their bellies full and give themselves up to languor and torpor, 
or live on the outskirts of some village. They do not please him, but a 
forest-dwelling monk pleases him because he knows that, some day, 
that monk will find emancipation.^ 

1 A. iv. 340 ff. 


Yi i a fla tta i Hienk — He belonged to a family of MUlft chieftains and was 
educated at Tallkasili» where he attained great proficiency. Later, 
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while journejring in the company of Sablliya» he came to where 

he was present at the discussion between Sabhiya and the Buddha. It 
was his purpose to try and discover flaws in the Buddha’s argument. 
The Buddha knew what was in his mind» and at the end of the fWMhtya 
Sutta admonished him in five verses.^ Yasadatta was greatly moved 
and entered the Order, winning arahantship in due course. 

In the time of Padumuttara Boddba, he had been a very learned 
brahmin, living as an ascetic in the forest. One day he saw the Buddia, 
and, with clasped hands, praised his virtues.* He is evidently identical 
with Sft^athavlka of the Apadana.* 

^ The verses occur in the Thag. 360-4. * ThagA. i. 427 f. * Ap. li. 392 f 

Yasap&ui. — King of Benares. See the Dhammaddhaja J&taka. 

Yasava. — One of the chief lay supporters of Sumedha Buddha.^ 

I Bii. xii. 25. 


Yasal&laka-Tissa.— Younger brother of Candamukha-Siva. killed 
Siva at the festival sports at Tissavfipi and ruled as king for seven years 
and eight months (112-20 A.O.). His gate-watchman, Subha» bore a 
strong resemblance to him, and Tissa would sometimes deck Subha in 
all his royal ornaments and place him on the throne, where all the nobles 
of the court paid him homage, thinking him to be the king, Tissa, 
meanwhile, enjoying the fun, as watchman. One day, as Tissa stood at 
the door, laughing to himself, Subha charged him with impertinence 
and ordered the guard to slay him.' 

' Mhv. XXXV. 49 flf.^ Dpv. xxi. 46. 

Yasava^fhanavatthu.— A book by TlpltakUaftkira Thera, written at 
the request of Nyaung Bam Min.' 

^ Bode, op, cit,, 53. 

1. Tasavafl.— Wife of Snpattta (Suppattta), and mother of Venabhfl 
Buddha.' 

^ Bu. xxii. IS; J. i. 42; D. ii. 7. 

2. TasavatL— Wife of Ha^ala Buddha in his last lay life.^ 

1 Bu. ir. so. 

3. Taiavall. — Chief of the women patrons of Rerata Bud dh a.' 

1 Bn. vi. 23. 
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4. TMMmil-Sisfeet of AkM (q.v.)} 

1 J. iv. 287. 

6. Tasavfttl. — One of the chief women supporters of Buddha. 

She will be one of the leaders of the women who will accompany Metteyya 
on his Benunciation.^ 

^ Anagat. vs. 63, 99. 

6. YasavatL — The city in whose park Tlssa Buddha preached his first 
sermon. It was the capital of King SuJ&ta.^ 

1 BuA. 189, 190. 

7. YasavatL— See s.v. Yasa (6). 

8. YasfavatL — A Theri. The Apadana contains a set of verses attri- 
buted to a group of nuns, at the head of whom was YasavatL^ 

^ Ap. ii. 697. 

9. YasavatL— Wife of Okkfimukha and mother of Devadahasakka.^ 

1 MT. 136. 

Yasavanta.— See Yasavi (1). 

1. Yasavi.— A khattiya of Candavatl, father of AnomadassI Buddha.' 

1 Bu. viii. 17; J. i. 36; DhA. i. 106 calls him YasavanU. 

2. YasavL — One of the palaces occupied by Maftgala Buddha/ 

1 BuA. 116. 


Yasasa.— See Yasa (3). 

Yassad. — The name of a Faeoeka Buddha.^ 

^ M. iii. 69: ApA. i. 106; MA. ii. 890. 


1. YasuttariL — One of the palaces occupied by Faduma Buddha in his 


last lay life.^ 


^ BaA. 146; hut see 8,v, Mums. 


2. YaauttariL— A devati of Tivitiipsa. She had been a resident of 
She once spun two robes, and, having washed them, she 
offered them to the Buddha. The Buddha accepted the gift and preached 



to hor and she booAine a sotdpanna. Aitot doath sbo waa bcM in Tftira* 
ti^isa as Tasuttar& and was much loved by SakfaL When she tealised 
that her good fortune was due to her faith in the Buddha, shis visited 
him at JetftVana and told him her story. It is said that, owing to the 
power of her merit, she owned a most marvellous elephant.^ 

1 Vv. iv. 3; VvA. 181 ff. 


Yasoja {v.l, Tasojoti) Thera. — He was born outside the gates of Uvattltf^ 
in a fishing village, where his father was the headman of five hundred 
families. When he came of age, he was fishing one day in the Aciravatl, 
and, casting his net, caught a large golden-coloured fish. Yasoja and his 
companions took the fish to Pasenadi who sent them to the Buddha. 
The Buddha told them that the fish had been a wicked monk in the time 
of Kassapa Buddha, and had since suffered in purgatory, where his mother 
and sisters still were. He then preached to them the Kaplla Sutta, and 
Yasoja and his companions, greatly moved, renounced the world.^ 

The Udana mentions^ how, later, Yasoja and five hundred of his 
companions went to see the Buddha at Jetavana. There the> stood 
talking to the monks who lived there and made a great uproar. The 
Buddha, sending Ananda to fetch them, asked them to remove themselves 
from his presence, as they were behaving like fishermen. Taking his 
admonition to heart, they returned to the banks of the Vaggumudi 
in the VaJJl-country, and there they determined to lead such lives as 
would commend them to the Buddha. During the rainy season, they all 
put forth effort and attained arahantship. Some time after, the Buddha 
visited Vesill during a journey and asked Ananda to send for Yasoja 
and his friends as he desired to see them. Ananda sent a message. 
When the monks arrived, they found the Buddha lost in meditation, and 
they, too, seated themselves and entered into samadhi, remaining thus 
throughout the night. Ananda could not understand why the Buddha, 
having sent for Yasoja and his companions, should have sunk into 
fiainddhi without greeting them,* and three times during the night he 
tried to remind th^ Buddha of their arrival ; but the Buddha ignored 
his warnings and in the morning explained to him that it was more joy 
for them all to live in the bliss of samadhi than to indulge in mere con* 
versation. It is said* that when Yasoja and the others visited the Buddha 
at Vesili, they were very thin and had grown uncomely through their 
austerities. The Buddha commended their self-denial in a veimt and 

^ TIiagA. i. 366 f. ^ Ud. iii. 3. i show Yasoja and his oompaidoiiS that 

* It Is said (UdA. 186) that the Buddha be regarded them as equals, 
tqient the n||^t in sam&dhi in order to ! ^ ThagA. L 367. 
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TABoja, appreciating the Buddha’s praise, uttered two other verses, 
exalting the love of solitude.’ 

In the time of VlpasBl Buddha Yasoja belonged to a family of park- 
keepers {ardmagopaJed), and one day seeing the Buddha travel through 
the air, he gave him a Idbuja-lrmt^ In the time of Kassapa Buddha» 
Yasoja was the leader of a band of five hundred robbers. They were 
pursued by the villagers and fled into the forest for safety. There they 
saw a monk sitting on a stone and asked him for protection. He advised 
them to take the five precepts, and when they had done so, he exhorted 
them never to violate these precepts even if keeping them meant the 
loss of their lives. Soon after, they were captured and killed. But 
remembering the monk’s admonition at the moment of death, they 
harboured no hatred against anyone, and after death were reborn in the 
deva-world.’^ 

The Vinaya relates* how once, when Yasoja was ill, drugs were brought 
for his use, but as the Buddha had forbidden the use of a special place 
for storing such things (kappiyahhmni) they were left out of doors and 
were partly eaten by vermin, the remainder being carried away by 
robbers. When the matter was reported to the Buddha, he allowed the 
use of a duly-chosen Jeappiyabhumi, The Apadana verses ascribed to 
Yasoja in the Theragatha are, in the Apadana itself, found in two places: 
one under Labujad&yaka* and the other, with slight variations, tmder 
Labujaphaladayaka.^* 

* These verses are given in Thag. vss. XJdA. 179 f. 

243-6. * Vin. i. 239. 

• ThagA. i. 366. » Ap. ii. 409. Ibid., i. 295. 

Yasoja Sutta.— The story of Yasoja (q.v.) as given in the Udana.^ 

1 SNA. i. 312. 

1. Yasodhaia. — A king of fifty-five kappas ago; a previous birth of 

Ukkhepakatavaecha (EkatthambUka) Thera/ 

^ ThagA. i. 148; Ap. i. 66. 

2. Yasodhara.— There were once seventy-seven kings of this name, 
all previous births of Sopa Ko|ivisa.* 

^ ThagA. i. 546; Ap. i. 94. 

3. Yasodhanit— A brahmin, father of Subhaddai who became one of 
the chief disciples of Kcqifikfifia Buddha.^ 


I BuA. no. 
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4. Tasodban. — A preacher in the time of Kampa Bllddba.* See«.v. 
Andhavana. 

< 8A. i. 148. 


1. Tasodhart.— See RUuilam&ti. 


2. Yasodharft, — The daughter of the Treasurer of Sanaadagtaa ; she 
ofEered a meal of milk-rice to KopdaMa Buddha.' 

> BuA. 108. 

3. Yasodhard. — Wife of the khattiya Yanvft and mother of Anomadaiil 

Buddha.' 

1 J. i. 36; DhA. i. 105; Bu. viii. 17; AA. i. 86. 

4. Yasodhard.— Daughter of King Jajfaseua. She married Afljaua 
the Sakyan, and their children were Mdyd and Paldpati, and DapdapdpI 
and Suppabuddha.' Yasodhara was the sister of Slhahauu.' 

^ Mhv. ii. 16 ff. ^ Mf. 135; aee also Mtu. i. 365. 

5. Yasodhard. — ^Daughter of VlJajiabdhu I. and LDdvafi. She married 
Vltavamma and had two daughters, Uldvatl and Sugald.' She was later 
raised to the rank of rajinl (? (][ueen) by Vijayabahu, and erected a massive 
building, called Pdsddapdda, in the Kapphiamfildyataua.* 

1 Ct. lix. 26. * Ibid., lx. 89. 

6. Yasodhard. — One of the chief women supporters of Sumodha 
Buddha.' 

^ Bu. xii. 25. 

** Yassam-dlsaip ” Sutta. — Five qualities, the possession of which 
makes a king honoured wherever he rules — ^pure descent, great wealth, 
strong armies, a wise minister and great glory; and five similar qualities— 
virtue, learning, active energy, insight and emancipation — ^which enable 
a monk to live free in heart wherever he resides.^ 

1 A. ilia 151 ft. 

Ylgu Satta,— The five advantages of gruel: it satisfies hunger, keeps 
off thirst, regulates wind, cleanses the bladder, and digests raw remnants 
of food.' 

1 A. iii 250. 

Tfigndiyaka Tliera. — An arahant. Thirty thousand kappas ago, 
while on his way home laden with gifts, he found the river impassable 



»nd took Uk evening meal at a monastery. There he was pleased wil^ 
the demeanour of the monks and gave them a meal of gruel with five 
savouries (? patlcanna-ySgu). After death, he was born in TfivaUqiM, 
and was king of gods thirty-three times and king of men thirty times.* 

1 Ap. n. 876 f. 

yfiettagfima.— A ford in the MahAvUuka-gafigi.* 

^ Cv. Ixxii. 39. 

TUhava.— A Damila chief, ally of Kulaaekhara.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 103, 173, 177. 

YtMUagfalSs— One of the villages given by Aggabodhi IX. for the 
supply of medicinal gruel to the smaller monasteries of Anurftdhapura.^ 

1 Cv. xhx. 89. 

Timataggi.— See Yamadaggi. 

Ydmuna, Y&muneyya.— Derivatives of Yamuni (q,v.). 

Ytmahanu. — One of the seven sages who lived the holy life and were 
reborn in the Brahma-world.^ 

» J. vi. 99. 

1. Yami. — A class of Devas, mentioned in lists of devas between those 
of nvatiqisa and those of Tusita.^ Two hundred years of human life 
are but one day to the Yama-devfi, and two thousand years, composed 
of such days, form their life-period.* Sirimap sister of JIvaka, was bom 
after death in the Yama-world and became the wife of Suyamap king of 
Yamabhavana. From there she visited the Buddha with five hundr^ 
others.* 

The meaning of Yama is explained in the Commentaries* as those 
that have attained divine bliss ” (dibbam sukham ydtd payatd aatnpaUS ti 
Ydtnd), Other explanations are “ misery-freed ” or “ governing 
gods.”* 

1 Vin. i. 12; A. i. 228; iti. 287; . In the HattbipilS Jitska (J. iv. 475) 

M. ii. 194; ill. 100, etc. ! mention is made of four Yama-devas 

* A. i. 213; iv. 258. i who were rebom as men. 

• SNA. i. 244 f.; see abo VvA. 246 I « S.g., VibhA. 519; F8A. 441. 

for an i qidi o l wr bom in the Yima-world. | * Compmdmmg p. 186> n. 2. 
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2. Tlnii. — In some contexts, Y&m& seems to have Iteen d#lived tiom 
Tama^ king of the underworld — e,g., in such expressions as Fdmolo ySoa 
Akonifthuin ’* (From the underworld to the highest heaven).* 

^ KhA. 166. 

Tuganaddha (or Tuganandha) Sutta.— Ananda tells the monks at 
Ohosltirdma, in Kosambly that those who have attained arahantship 
have done so in one of four ways: by developing insight preceded by 
calm, or calm preceded by insight, or calm and insight together, or by 
having a mind utterly devoid of perplexities about the Dhamma.* 

1 A. ii. 167. 

Yuganandha-kath&. — The first chapter of the second section of the 

Patlsambhld&magga.* 

1 Ps. ii. 98 ff. 

Tuganandha Vagga.— The second section of the PatiisambhidSinagga.* 

1 Ps. ii. 98 ff. 

1. Yugandhara.— One of the mountains of the Hlmilaya.* It forms 
the first of the seven ranges round Slneru.' 

A Yugandharasdgara* is also sometimes mentioned, and was probably 
a sea between Yugandhara and the next mountain range. When the 
Buddha reached Tfivatiipsa in three strides, his first stride was from the 
earth to Yugandhara.^ It was on the summit of Yugandhara that 
Assagutta convened an assembly of the monks in order to discuss their 
plan of campaign against Blilinda.* The sun is mentioned as first rising 
over Yugandhara,* hence the expression ^‘Like the morning sun over 
Yugandhara.”’ 

^ J. i. 119, 232; iv, 213; vi. 126; DhA. | * E,g„ J. i 64; vi. 43. 

i. 249; VBm. 206. * DhA. iii 216. 

‘ SNA. ii. 443; but according to J. i ' Mil. p. 6. * E.g*, SA. ii. 165. 

vi. 125 it ia the fourth range. I ’ E.g .9 PvA. 137. 

2. Yugaiidhara. — One of the chief Takkhas to be invoked by the 
Buddha’s followers in time of need.* 

& D. iiL 205. 

Ta8iiall)aya.-~See YnvaAJaya. 

Tudka&Iayi Vagga.— The third section of the Caitylpf|aka. 
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1* Yudhttlblla. — Son of the king and one of the five husbands 
of 

1 J. V. 424, 426. 

2. Yudhltthila.— Son of Sabbadatta, king of Ramma, and younger 
brother of the Bodhisatta, born as Yuvaft]aya. He is identified v^ith 

Ananda. See the Yuvafi]aya Jfttaka. 

3. Yudhitlhila. — The name of a gotta to which Dhanaftjaya, king of 

the Kurus, belonged.^ Mention is made also of a Koravyar&ja of the 
Yudhl|thilagotta,‘ Probably the kings of the Kurus belonged 

mostly to a dynasty that claimed its descent from Yudhitthila (Yudhi- 
sthira ?). 

^ J. iii. 400; v. 69, etc. * J. iv. 361. 

Yuvaftjaya. — The Bodhisatta born as the son of King Sabbadatta. 
See the Yuvaftjaya J&taka. v.l Yudhaftjaya. 

Yuvaftjaya J&taka (No. 460). — The Bodhisatta was once born as 
Yuvaftjaya, son of Sabbadatta, king of Ramma (Benares). He was the 
eldest of one thousand sons, and Yudltthila was his younger brother. 
After he came of age he was on his way early one morning to the park, 
and saw all around him dew. In the evening, as he returned home, the 
dewdrops were no more to be seen. His charioteer explained that the 
sun had dried them up. Reflecting on this, the prince realized the 
impermanence of life and asked his father^s leave to renounce the world. 
Both his parents tried to dissuade him but they failed, and he and 
Yudhitthila built a hermitage in the HlmSlaya, where they became 
ascetics. 

Yudhitthila is identified with Analida. This story was told in reference 
to the Buddha’s Renunciation, to some monks who marvelled at the 
Buddha’s great sacrifice.^ 

^ J. iv. 1 19 ff. ; the story of Yuva&jaya ( Yudhahjaya) is also given in the Cariy&pitaka 
iii. l;CypA. 143 ff. 


1. Yuthlkapupphiya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago 
he saw the Buddha (? Siddhattha) on the banks of the Candabhfigl, and 
offered him a yuthika (jasmine)-flower. Sixty-seven kappas ago he 
was a king named Samuddhara.^ 

1 Ap. i. 184. 
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2. Tfltlllkftpuiq[|]iiya«-^An arahant Thera. In a previous birth he 
saw PAdmnuttara Buddha and offered him a yiUkihi (jaBmiiie)^flower. 
Fifteen kappas ago he was a king name Sf ^ 

^ Ap. i. 202. 

1. Yoga Sutta. — The four bonds — sensual desire, becoming, wrong 
view, ignorance — ^for the comprehension of which the Noble Eightfold 
Path must be followed.^ 

^ S. V. 69. 

2. Toga Sutta, — On details regarding the four kinds of bonds: of 
passion, of becoming, of (wrong) views, of ignorance.^ 

1 A. ii. 10 f. 

Togakkhema Vagga— The eleventh chapter of the Sa)&yataiia Saqi- 
yutta.^ 

1 S. iv. 86 flf. 


Yogakkhema Sutta. — The Tathagata has won security from bondage, 
because he has abandoned desire for objects, etc.^ 

^ S. iv. 86. 

Yogavlnlochaya.— A Commentary by Violssara.^ 

1 Gv. 68; P.L.C. 202. 

1. Yodha Sutta.— Three qualities which make a soldier serviceable 
to a king: he must be a long-distance shot, a rapid (like lightning) shot, 
and a piercer of huge objects; and three similar qualities (details of 
which are given) which make a monk worthy of homage and gifts. ^ 

1 A, i. 284 f. 


2. Yodba Sutta. — Similar to (1), but four qualities are given, the fourth 
being that the soldier must be skilled in the knowledge of points of 
vantage.^ 


1 A. ii. 170 f. 


TodhdJlYa. — A headman (^dma^f) who visited the Buddha and asked 
if it was true that men who fall fighting in battle are reborn among the 
Sdraftjlta devas. At first the Buddha refused to answer the question, 
but finding that Yodhajiva insisted, explained to him that fighting men 
were reborn after death either in the Sfaiitta-nlrtya or among animals. 
The headman became the Buddha’s follower.^ 


^ 8. iv. 906. 



[ 


1. Vtgga.— The fourteenth chapter ti the Nip&ta of 

thoAitottimlllkiya.' 

> A. i. 284-92. 

2. Yodhajlvft VaggS- — The nineteenth chapter of the Catukka Nip&ta 
of the AAguttara Nlkftya.^ The Commentary calls it BrfthmaQa Vaggs.* 

> A. ii. 170-84. 2 AA. 662 f. 

3. TodhiJIva Vagga. — The eight chapter of the Paheaka Nipata of the 

AAguttaia NIkSya.' 

t A. iii. 84-110. 


1. TodhftJIva Sutta. — On five kinds of warriors: those who are 
frightened by a cloud of dust, by the sight of a flag, by tumult, by conflict, 
and those who fight victoriously; and on five similar kinds of monks. ^ 

1 A. hi. 87 f. 

2. Yodhijlva Sutta. — On five kinds of warriors: those who go down 
into the thick of the fight where thay are overpowered, those who are 
wounded and die on the way to their home, those who survive for some 
time but die of their wounds, those who are cured of their wounds, 
those that are victorious in battle and continue to fight. There are five 
corresponding kinds of monks. ^ 

’ A. lii. 94 fif. 


3. TodhiJIva Sutta. — Records the visit of the headman Yodhi^ to 
the Buddha.^ 


‘ 8. iv. 308. 


1. Yonika-DhanunuakkUts Then.— He was sent to Apanntaka 

at the conclusion of Mogg^lputtapiSM’s Council.* There he preached 
the AgglhkhandlHqiMUna Sutte and converted thirty-seven thousand 
beings.' 

1 Hltv. xii. 4- • AU.,'S4 f.; Dpv. viii. 7; 8p. i. 87. 

8. — ^Teacher of 

lNitt»>TiNa (j.v.). 

YwiiHlIInhMIwwBMMitthi^ Tlnn.— With tiihrty thonsaad othean. 
he wme from Aliwmdi to the Foohdation Ceremony the Ihhl 

*]fliv.zxis.M. 





Yoniy YmxAt YontUL-^A oountry and its peopla. The oame is 
probably the Pali equivalent for lonians, the Baktrian Gfreeke.^ The 
country was converted by the Thera liahlnkkhlta» who was sent there 
after the Third Council.* In the time of Mlllnda the capital of the Yona 
country vTas SSgala.* It is said* that at the Foundation Ceremony of 
the Mahh Thdpa, thirty thousand monks, under Yvna^MaM^fc^me* 
rakkhita, came from Alasandft in the Yona country. Alasanda was 
evidently the headquarters of the Buddhist monks at that time. 
Alasanda is generally identified* with the Alexandria founded by the 
Macedonian king (Alexander) in the country of the Paropanisadae near 
Kabul. 

In the Assattyana Sntta,* Yona and KaotbojA mentioned as places 
in which there were only two classes of people, masters and slaves, and 
the master could become a slave or vice versa. The Commentary’ 
explains this by saying that supposing a brahmin goes there and dies, his 
children might consort with slaves, in which case their children would 
be slaves. In later times, the name Yavana or Yona seems to have 
included all westerners living in India and especially those of Arabian 
origin.* Yonaka statues, holding lamps, were among the decorations 
used by the Sakyans of Kapilavatthu.* The language of the Yavanas 
is classed with the Milakk]iabhft8&.^* The Afiguttara Commentary^ ^ 
records that from the time of Kassapa Buddha the Yonakas went about 
clad in white robes, because ot the memory of the religion which was 
once prevalent there. 

^ The Yonas are mentioned with the • See, e,g., Gteiger, Mhv. Trs, 194, n. 3* 

Kambojas in Rook Edicts v. and xii. * M. ii. 149. 

of Asoka, as a subject people, forming ^ MA. ii. 784. 

a frontier district of his empire. • Cv. Tre, ii. 87, n. 1. 

® Mhv. xii. 5; Dpv. viii. 9; Sp. i. 67. • MA. ii. 675. 

» MU. 1. E.p., DA. i. 276; VibhA. 888. 

* Mhv.xxix.39. “ AA.i.61. 

1. ** Yoldso Sutta. — Just as the dawn is harbinger of the sun, so is 
yonisamanasikSra the harbinger of the Noble Eightfold Path#' 

I S. V. 81 1 

2. "YmilO** Siltta.*^Mind{ulne88 comes by ffoniemanam/D^ atid 
goes through it to fulfilment.^ 

** 1# M oedaip ** there wett^ ^ sMiefactioii bom the oatth* 

elei^eiit* beiiiigs wbuld not huit oUet it ; if tbe?e were no stery in it, they 
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would not be repelled by it; if there were no escape from it, beings would 
not so escape; when all these things are fully known, beings will live 
aloof from the world. ^ 

I 8. ii. 172. 


B. 

Ratprimunl. — The sixth future Buddha.^ 

' Anagat, p. 40. 


1. Raqislsafifiaka Thera.— An arahant. He was an ascetic in Hlmavft, 
and seeing VipassI Buddha radiating light, he paid him homage.^ 

1 Ap. i. 129. 

2. Raqislsafifiaka. — An arahant Thera. Ninety-two kappas ago he 
was an ascetic, and seeing Phussa Buddha in trance, was overjoyed at 
the sight. ^ 

1 Ap. i. 130. 

3. Raqislsafifiaka. — An arahant Thera. Thirty thousand kappas ago 
he saw a Buddha seated on a rock suffusing all the place with his aura, 
and was gladdened by the sight. Fifty -seven kappas ago he was a king 

named Sujftta.^ 

1 Ap. i. 210. 

1. Rakkha. — A general of Parakkamabfihu I. He was originally the 
general) of Ga]abShu, but Parakkamabahu won him 
over and put him in charge of the conquest of the Blalaya country. He 
accomplished this with the help of his younger brother, after fighting 
many battles and subduing the chiefs of the various districts.^ The king 
thereupon conferred on him the rank of Kesadhitu. Later, he subdued 
the district of Herukandara and was sent against the MaMUeklia Mahlnda» 
whom he defeated at Sarogfimatlttha. He was associated with Nagaraglrl 
Nttha in the fight against Mfinftbhaiaqa near BadaravallL After this 
he is referred to as Adhlkftrl Rakkha^ and the war against Manabharapa 
seems to have been chiefly in his charge. He was in command of the 
army at Xafigalabegfima and Mlhlra^iaMbMla, and decisively defeated 
M&nabharaQa’s general, Buddhanfiyaka at Rajatakedfiia. Later, when 
Queen SugaUL raised a revolt in R(diaqa» it was Rakkha who was sent to 
GTUsh it. He was by now commander-in-chief, and was helped in the 
^ For details see Cv. Ixx. 6 ff. 
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subjugation of Boha^a by the general Bhfita. They fought a battle at 
L ok a g a lla and advanced to Majihlmagiroa and occupied Uddliaiiadviia» 

where Rakkha was helped by the two Klttls, the Adhikari and the 
Jivapotthaki. From there they marched to llaliftrfvai!a» and at 
crushed Sugala’s forces, thus gaining possession of the Sacred Bowl and 
the Sapred Tooth which these forces were carrying. In a last onslaught 
at Dematavala, Rakkha put the enemy to flight and marched on to 
Sappanfarukokllla, where he died of an attack of dysentery.” 

2 Cv. Ixx 6, 15, 19. 282, 295; Ixxii. 2 ff.. 107, 160, 207, 232. 265 ff.; Ixxiv. 41 ff. 
55, 72 ff., Ill ff., 136 ff. 

2. Rakkha^ called LaAkidhlnitha.— A general of ParakkamabUiu I. 
He helped Loka]ltv&na to defeat Huklttl» and was later sent to Janapada 
to fight against Oajab&hu’s forces. He was successful, and occupied 
YagftUa and Tal&tthala. Gajabahu tried to win him over with bribes, 
but Rakkha mutilated the envoys and sent the presents to Parakkama' 
bahu. He fought at A}lgftllia against Gajabahu s general, SIka» and, 
proving victorious, held a great celebration. Later be was in charge of 
the successful attack on Pulatthipura^ when the city was captuied and 
Gajabahu taken prisoner. He was then sent to Bftadgalabeg&ma against 
Manibharapa, and fought so fiercely that the latter was forced to flee to 
Rohapa. Rakkha was placed in charge of the ford at NigupflviluU. 
He was, however, greatly offended by the favour shown by Parakkama- 
bdhu to his rival, the Senapati Deva» and no longer showed himself 
zealous in war. An officer of Gajabahu who was with Rakkha, noticing 
this, sent word to Manabharapa to come at once and take advantage of 
Rakkha ’s lethargy. Manabharapa followed this advice and advanced 
against Rakkha, whom he killed in the course of a fierce battle.^ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 24, 98 ff., 115 ff., 174, 232, 283, 297, 306; Ixxii. 37. 76 ff. 

3. Rakkhay called Mahilekha. — He was an officer of ParakkamsbUitt I. 

and took part in the campaigns against HfinttbATOpay being stationed at 
MaAgalabegSnu^ at Pillavtttbi. At this place he fought a battle, which 
lasted for eight days, against Bttddbail&yaka and MabftmUadeviy and 
brought the district of KUavftpi under his power. ^ 

1 Cv. Ixxii. 161, 170 ff., 182, 206. 

4. ttaklrha, called DaiilI|fldblkirL--H^ was an officer of Pkiaklui- 
mabUili L, and was one of those chiefly responsible for the subjugation 
of Robapa. He fought battles at Doplvagga, QuralatthaMafleha, 
Pflgadapfakftvttay Bodhiavifa* BhlnnUavanigima and several other 
places, and inflicted severe defeats on the rebel forces, dealing them a 



aerate blow et Mehteeiimtim, where Laftkipon RakUia wsa killed. 
Thia enabled him to take poasession of MaMnigahnla In order to 
bring the province completely under his control he had to fight further 
at BskagaU»*Uddluvi^, Safighabhedakagfima, Kotavakagalla and 
Mahipabbata, and he thus won full posaeseion of Dvidasasahasaaka, 
where he seems to have spent the rest of his days.* 

1 Ct. lixv. 20, 69 ft, 74 ft., 87-169. 

6. Rakkha Kaflcukinfiyaka.— An officer of Fandckamab&hu I., as- 
sociated with Daml}fidhlkfiri Rakkha. He fought victorious battles at 
MMiivilukagfima, Devanagwa, Kanunfiragfima, Bbdi&panilagfiina, 
WnakapIttU, MDavalfi Ford and Kadalipatta, and marching then through 
mrlvaratthali, he assisted Damiladhikari Rakkha in the capture of 
Mahftnagahiila .* 

* Ov. Ixxv. 20 ft., 36 ft., 62 ft., 116. 

6. Rakkha LaAkfipura. — One of the leaders of the rebels in Rohapa 
in the time of Parakkamabfthu I. He was later made their commander- 
in-chief. He advanced with his forces to Nadlbhapdagfimat and was 
killed in the battle at Mahisenag&ma, fighting against DamllfidhMH 
Rakkha. His place in the army was taken by his elder brother/ 

' Cv. Ixxv. 70, 103, 112, 134. 


1. RakUiakae — A general of Vikkamab&hu n.^ he was captured by 

Vlradeva.' 


1 Cv. Ixi, 42. 


2. Rakkhaka naAga,— A general of Dappilla IV* He built a dwelling- 
house near the Thflp&rftma, which was named after the king.' 

1 Cv. liii. 11. 


3. Rakkhaka SaAkhaniyaka,— An officer of ParakkamabUitt Lp who 
stationed him at Hillapattakakha^^A*^ 

I Cv. Ixxii. 41. 

RakkhaAga. — A country (modern Arakan) from which Vlmaladhaill- 
mas&riya I. obtained a number of monks, headed by Haudleakkap in 
order to re-establish the upasampaddin Ceylon.^ Vtanaladhaniinas&riya 
ILdid likewise’; so did ViJayarAJasIha/ The last two were helped in 
their enterprise by the Dutch. KiidSirirAJasDia’ is mentioned as having 
paid special honour to the monks from RakkhaAga. 

* Ov. xciv. 15, , • Cv. xGviii. 89; see also Cv. Tu, li. 

* Ibid,, xovii. 10; nee also Cv. Tm, ii. I 253, a. 2. 

239, n. 1. 1 « Gv. xoiz, 25. 
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R>kWn<X< 0 y8prtl>ata . — A vihua in Ceylon, restored by VIJoflMUni 1/ 
It is probably identical with RakklUhTlhlta (q.v.). 

« Cv. lx. 58. 

RaUdudlvftna.— A general of ParaUtamabilia t who defeated 
Naguaglri GokaQ^a at Oo pagtiiinka, * 

^ Cv. Ixx. 70. 

Ra kkh apas& i] ia k a, !j |ba. — A place in Rftjaratlha, It wer the limit of 
the Co]a territory in Ceylon in the time of Mahtllda V/ It wag evidently 
a frontier post.* 

1 Cv. Iv, 22. a Ibid., Ivii. 67. 

Rakkham&na.— -A tank, repaired by Parakkamab&hu 1/ 

1 Cv. Ixviii. 46. 

Rakkha-vihira. — A monastery in Ceylon in which MoggaU&iia III. 

built a cetiya.^ It was probably identical with Rakkhacetlyapabbata. 

' Cv. xliv. 61. 

Rakkhasa. — A minister of Sena I. He built a dwelling-house, called 
after him, in the Abhayuttara-vlh&ra.' 

1 Cv. 1. 84. 

Rakkhasadvara.~One of the gates of Pulatthipura.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxiii. 161. 

Rakkhasft. — A class of demons, chiefly nocturnal and harmful. They 
usually have their haunt in the water and devour men when bathing 
there. Some of them live in the sea.^ 

^ E.g., Thag. v. 931; SN. vs. 310; J. i. 127; vi. 469; DhA. i. 367; iii. 74; Mhv, xii. 
46, etc. 

1. Rakkhitn Thera. — He was born in a noble SttyaB tamily of VedelUIr 
nigama Devadaha) and was one of the five hundred youths given by 
the Sfikyan and Kollyan chiefs to provide an escort to the Buddha, as 
an acknowledgement of his having prevented war between them. When 
the Buddha preached the KuQlla Jttalub Rakkhita, realising the dangers 
of sensuality, developed insight, and later became an arahant. 

In the time of PSndainuttara Buddha he heard the Buddha preach and 
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praised his erudition.^ He is evidently identical with Sobhlta nma of 
the Apadfina,' 

1 Tha«. VB. 79; ThagA. i. 173. a Ap. i. 163 f. 

2. Rakkhita Thera. — He was sent to the Vanavasa country to convert 
it at the end ot the Third Council. Floating in the air amid the people, 
he preached the Anamatagga Saipyutta. Si xty thousand people embraced 
the new religion and thirty-seven thousand joined the Order, five 
hundred viharas being founded.^ 

^ Mhv. xii. 4, 31 ff.; Dpv. viii. 7 ; Sp. i. 63, 66. 


3. Rakkhita.— See Hah&rakkhlta in the Somanassa JStaka. 

4. Rakkhita. — The Bodhisatta born as an ascetic. See Mah&mahgala 
Jfttaka. 

5. Rakkhita. — Son of Loklt& and Moggall&na and brother of Klttl 
(afterwards Vljayabahu I.).^ 

^ Cv. Ivii. 42. 

0. Rakkhita Thera.— See Buddharakkhlta. 

Rakkhltatala. — A locality m the Hlmftlaya. It was there that the 
arahants met and discussed as to what they should do to solve the 
questions put by MlUnda.^ 

I Mil. p. 6. 

Rakkhlta-vanasa^fa.— A forest tract near the village of Pdrlleyya. 
There the Buddha retired and lived at the foot of the Bhaddasila» when 
unable to settle the dispute among the KosambI monks. The elephant 
F&rileyya lived there and waited upon the Buddha.^ It is said* that the 
place derived its name from the tact that P&rileyya looked after the 
Buddha, guarding him throughout the night, wandering about 'the 
forest till dawn, a stick in his trunk, in order to ward oS danger. 

* Vin. i. 362 f.; Ud. iv. 6; DhA. i. 47; iv. 26; UdA, 260. * DhA. i. 49. 

Ragi.- -One of Kin’s three daughters, who sought to tempt the 

BoddlUL* 

> SN. V.. 836; S. i. 124 K; J. i 78; DhA. i. 201; iii. 196, 199, «to. 

BsJafcattlMlIa.— A village dedicated by Klttlsiririjaillia to celebrations 
in honour of the Tooth Belie.* 


* Or. 0 . 48. 
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Rai akam atas am bMha,— A place near Pulattblpiira where 
nitha Rakkha and Jlvltapotthaki Sukha fought a battle against the 
forces of Oajablhu/ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 176. 


Rajata Sutta«— Few 

they who do not.^ 


are they who abstain from taking silver, many 
1 S. V. 471. 


Rajatakedara. — A locality in Ceylon, mentioned in the account of the 
battle between the forces of ParakkamabUitt L and those of mftnftbha- 
rapa/ 

1 Cv. Ixxii. 257, 269. 

Rajatagtthft.— A cave in the Himftlaya/ 

1 J. ii. 67. 


Rajatapabbata. — A mountain range in the Hlmftlaya.^ 

I J. i. 50; ii. 6, 7, 92. 

Rajatamayalena.— A cave in Ambilajanapada in which lived five 
hundred arahants. One day one of these was sufiering from st(7mach 
trouble and ten thousand of his colleagues came by air to minister to 
him. They all found room in the cave because of their irfei^i-power.^ 

1 MT. 662. 

RaJata-Raiatalenik(RaJatamaya)-vili&ra.— A monastery in Ceylon, 
built by AmappagimapI Abbaya/ It was in Aiiibat|hakolal6iiai where 
silver was discovered for use in the construction of the Mahft Thfipa.* 
Kittislrir&JasDia^ visited the vihara and paid it great honour and gave 
it to a sdma/^era called Siddbatttaa/ The vihara is now called Ridi-vihdra 
and is near the modern Kuronegala. 

^ Bfhv. XXXV. 4; but flee Cv. c. 238, , * Mhv. Trs, 188, n. 1. 

where ig stated to have ! ^ Cv. xoix. 41. 

built it. * Ilrid,, 0 . 238. 

Bajaid^ Sotta. — monk who is enticed by the enticing, corrupted by 
the corrupting, infatuated by the infatuating, angered by the angry and 
Qiaddened by the maddening — such a one is not respected by his fellows.^ 


a. 


1 A. iiL 110. 
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Suita. — The hhandhaa have lust inherent in them. 
Desire for them must be put awaj.* 

1 S. iii. 79. 

Rajja Suits. — Once the Buddha was thinking compassionately of those 
Buffezing from the cruelty of rulers and wondering if it were possible to 
rule without causing suffering. H&ra approaches and tries to make him 
absorbed in the fascination of exercising power, suggesting that if the 
Buddha wished he could change even the Himftlaya into a mass of gold. 
But, says the Buddha, he has seen suffering and its source and will not, 
therefore, incline to sense-desires.^ 

1 S. i. 116. 

RaJJu Sutta. — Gains, favours and flattery are like a cord cutting 
through a man’s skin right to his marrow.^ 

1 8. ii. 238. 

RaiJumUft. — A slave in the village of Gaya. Her mistress disliked 
her and ill-treated her in every way. One day, in order to escape being 
pulled by her hair, she had her head shaved; but her mistress then 
had a rope tied round her head, with which she pulled her about; hence 
her name. Unable to bear her life any longer, the slave went into the 
village near by, intending to commit suicide, but there she found the 
Buddha waiting for her, and he preached to her. Rajjumala became a 
sotdpanna, and then returned to her mistress, who, having heard her story, 
visited the Buddha and became his follower. The Buddha explained 
that the two women had had their positions reversed in a previous birth, 
and that the then slave, who was the mistress in the present birth, had 
vowed vengeance for the cruelty inflicted upon her. Rajjumala was 
freed and was born after death in T^vatlipsa.^ 

1 Vv. iv. 12; VvA. 206 ff. 

1. Thera.— Chief of those who had left the world through 

faith (8addhdpabhajitam^)^ He was born at TllIlllakot{hlta in the KurU 
country as the son of a very wealthy oounoillor and was called by his 
family name of Ra^hapala.* He lived in great luxury, and, in due course, 
married a suitable wife. When the Buddha visited Ihullakot^thita, 
Bafthap&la went to hear him preach and decided to leave tlm woiM. 
His parents would not, however, give their consent till he threatened 

^ A. i. 24. I retrieved tlie fitutoneB of a dlsraj(W 

* Given to the family becauee it 1 Idagdom, mya the Conunenteuy. 
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starve himself to death. Realizing then that he was in earnest, they 
agreed to let him go on condition that he would visit them after his 
ordination. Ratthapala accompanied the Buddha to Sivattb^ and there, 
dwelling alone, he attained arahantship within a short time.^ Then, 
with the Buddha’s permission, he returned to Thullakotthita and dwelt 
in the deer-park of the Kuru king. The day after his arrival, while 
begging for alms, he came to his father’s house. His father was in the 
< entrance hall having his hair combed, but, failing to recognize his son, 
he started to abuse him, taking him for an ordinary monk, one of those 
who had robbed him of his son. Just at that moment the slave-girl of 
the house was about to throw away some stale rice, which Ratthapala 
begged of her. The girl recognized his voice, gave him the rice and told 
his parents who he was. When his father came to look for his son, he 
found him eating stale rice as though it were ambrosia.* Having already 
finished eating, when invited to enter the house, he would not do so, 
but on the next day he went again, and his father tried to tempt him by 
making a display of the immense wealth which would be his should he 
return to the lay life, while his former wives, beautifully clothed, asked 
him about the nymphs, for whose sake he led the homeless life. “For 
the sake of no nymphs, Sisters,” he said, and they fell fainting under the 
shock of being addressed as “ Sisters.” Growing impatient at the 
conduct of his family, he asked for his meal, ate it, preached to them* on 
the impermanence of all things, the futility of wealth, the snare of beauty, 
etc., and returned to Migaoiia.* There the Kuru king, who was feasting 
there, and had often heard of Ratthapala ’s fame, visited him. Their 
conversation is recorded in the Ra{|liaplUa Sutta. Ratthapala then 
returned to the Buddha.’ 

In a previous birth, before the appearance of Padumilttara Buddhai 
Ratthapala was one of two rich householders of Ha ip savati, both of whom 
spent their wealth in good deeds. They once waited on two companies 
of ascetics from Htnm v& j the ascetics left, but their leaders remained, and 
the two householders looked after them till they died. After death, 
one of (lUbfithapala) was reborn as Sftfclo i, while the other was born 

* But MA. (u. 726) wyt he took * Through the w, «*ye the Corn- 

twelve yeate, during which time he never mentaiy (ThegA. ii. 34i HA. ii. 7M)i 
“iept on a bed (DA. iii. 286). becanee hie fatiier put bolta on 

* Thiseatingofatalerioe made of himan houio and tried to keep him tiien. Ho 

(8p. i. 208; HA. iL 726). atoo eent men to remove hie yellow eohw 

^ oayo that aooording and clothe him in while, 

to the of India (pant- ’ Batthapilo'a sto^ io given tat M. M. 

^ooMiAiaiAatlAerSfMiqt) he meached stand- 64 £F.: MA. ii. 722; ThagA. li. 80 ff.; 
ing. The oo pnoaohiid are given AA. i- 144 ff.; Avada4. iL 118 

iu ll.L6«f. and affriu in Tbag. (760-76). Htn. iiL 41, n. 1. 
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as tbe Naga<king PUita (v.l Pafhavlndhara), who, in this Buddha-age, 
became RUlUla. At Sakka’s request, Falita gave alms to Fadumuttara 
and wished to be like the Buddha’s son, Uparevata. Sakka himself 
entertained the Buddha and his monks for seven days and wished to 
resemble the monk Rat)thapala, whom Fadumuttara Buddha had de- 
clared to be foremost among those who had joined the Order through 
faith. Fadumuttara declared that the wish of both would be fulfilled 
in the time of Gotama Buddha.” 

Ratthapala is mentioned” with Sopa-setlhlputta as one who enjoyed 
great luxury as a householder. He is an example^” of one who attained to 
the higher knowledge through resolution (chandam dhuram kalvd). 
The Vinayapitaka^^ contains a stanza quoted by the Buddha, in which 
Ratt^hapala’s father enquires of his son why the latter never asked him 
for anything. Because begging is a degrading thing,” says Ratthapala. 

^ MA. ii. 722; ThagA. (ii. 30) differs householder gave the Buddha an elephant 
in many details; it makes no mention with all its trappings, and then, buying 
of Palita, and says that in Fadumuttara 's it back, built with the money a aangha- 
time, too, the householder’s name was j rama containing fifty-four thousand 
Raf^thapala. The name of the monk, ! rooms. As a result he was king of the 
disciple of Fadumuttara, whose example ^ gods fifty times and Gakkavatti fifty-eight 
incited the householder to wish for times. AA. i. 141 gives the story at 
similar honour, is not given. This | greater length, some of the minor details 
account adds (see also AA. i. 143 f.) that : varying. 

in the time of Phussa Buddha (q.v.) he | * E.g., SNA. i. 232; at AA. ii. 596 

was one of those in charge of the aims- | Yasa’s name is added. 

giving held in the Buddha’s honour by i DA. ii. 642; SA. iii. 201; VibhA. 

his three step-brothers. Bimbis&ra and 306; DhA. iv 195. 

mkha were his colleagues (AA. i. 165). i Vin iii. 148; Ra^^hapala is here 

The Ap. (i. 63 f.) is again different. It called a kvlapuUa, The incident 

says that in Padumuttara’s time the probably refers to his lay-life. 

2. Raf^hap&la.— A monk in the time of Padumuttant Buddha. He 
was declared foremost among those who left the world through faith.^ 

^ But see Rat(haplla (1), n. 8. 

3. Ratthapdia. — The name of the family into which Ra^^luyiUa (1) was 
bom.* 

' See Butthap&l. (1), n. 2. 

4. BaftlU^a Than.— A monk of Ceylon, author of the Madhuia- 

RanTUdnl ({.«.). 

Ra^^u^ila Sutto. — The eighty-second sutta of the Ma.|jMmn NIkiya. 
It contains an account of Raflhaptta’s admission into the Older, his 
viaita to hia parents after attaining arahantship, and his conversation^ 
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with the Kuril king in the latter’s Deer Park. This laat oonversation 
forms the chief theme. The king asks Batthapala why he has left his 
home when he sufEers neither from old age, failing health, poverty, nor 
death of kinsfolk. Ratthapala answers that his reason for leaving it 
was his conviction of the truth of the four propositions enunciated by 
the Buddha — that the world (1) is in a state bf continual flux and change; 
(2) there is no protector or preserver; (3) in it, we own nothing, but must 
leave all behind us; (4) it lacks and hankers, being enslaved by craving.^ 
He explains the meaning of these statements to the satisfaction of the 
king and summarizes his statements in a series of stanzas.' 

The Batthapala Sutta' is mentioned as an example of a discourse in 
which the rupakammaUhdm is given first, leading on through vedam to 
the arupakammatthdna. 


^ These four propositions are referred 
to as Gattaro dhammuddesd (MA. i. 361). 

* M. ii. 54-74. The stanzas included 
in the sutta are found in Thag. vss. 
769-76 (those preached to Ratthapala’s 
father), and 776-93. 


» VibbA. 267; MA. i. 225; what this 
means is not quite clear; this sutta makes 
no mention of kainmiUh&na; another 
sutta of the same name is probabl}' 
meant. 


Ratfhap&la-gaJJlta. — An unorthodox Buddhist work, whose views 
were rejected by the TheravSdins as beings contrary to the teachings 
of the Buddha {abuddhammm),^ 

1 E.g., Sp. iv. 742; SA. ii. 160. 


Rajitluis&ra. — A monk of Ava. He wrote metrical versions of various 
Jatakas and recited them, for which reason be was censured by his 
colleagues.^ 

^ Sas, p. 99; Bode, op. rAt., 44. 

Ratana Parltta.— See Ratana Sutta (1). 

Ratana Vagga.— The ninth section of the Pflelttlya of the Vinaya Pitaka. 

1. Ratana Sutta. — One of the suttas of the Khuddakapfltha.^ It was 
preached at Ves&li, on the occasion of the Buddha’s visit there at the 
invitation of the UcehavlSy who begged him to rid the city of the various 
dangers which had fallen upon it. According to the Gommentaries,' 
the Buddha first taught the sutta to Ananda and asked him to go round 
the city, accompanied by the Licchavi princes, reciting the sutta and 
sprinkling water from the Buddha’s bowl. Immediately all the evil 

' It ii also included in the Sutta Nipata (vss. 222-38); see also OaCgSroha^a Sutta. 

* SNA. i. 278 ff.; DhA. iii 486 ff.; KhpA. 164 f. 
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spirits fled from the city and the people recovered from their dieeases. 
They then gathered at the Mote-hall with various oflerings and thither 
they conducted the Buddha. In the assembly were present not only 
all the inhabitants of VesSli, but alsd the devas of two deva-worlds, with 
Sakka at their head. The Buddha preached the Ratana Sutta to this 
great crowd. Another account, quoted by Buddhaghosa,* says that 
in the assembly the Buddha preached only the first five stanzas, 
the rest having been earlier recited by Ananda. Because this sutta 
was first preached to ward off the evil from Vesali, it became the most 
famous of Buddhist Ward-runes (Parltt&) q,v. 

The sutta consists of seventeen verses: the first two contain a request 
to the devas to receive the homage and offerings of men and protect 
them in their danger; then follow twelve verses, descriptive of the 
virtues of the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Saiigha. It ends with three 
verses purporting* to have been spoken by Sakka on behalf of all the 
devas, expressing their adoration of the Buddha, his Dhamma and his 
Safigha. It is also said* that during this visit the Buddha stayed at 
Vesali for two weeks, preaching the sutta on seven consecutive days; 
on each day eighty-four thousand beings realized the Truth. The Sutta 
seems also to have been known as the GaflgSroha^a Sutta.* When 
Ceylon was troubled by famine and plague in the reign of Upatissa n., 
the king had the sutta preached by monks while walking in the streets 
of the city. All troubles vanished, and he decreed that his successors 
should do likewise in times of nced.^ Sena 11. had the whole sutta 
inscribed on a golden plate and held a great festival in its honour.* 

The sutta is given in the Mahavastu,® where it is described as Svastya- 
nagatha. 

■ DhA. iii. 165. « Ibid,, 195. , ’ Ibid,, 195 ff. 

® Ibid,, 196. • Cv. xxxvii. 191. * Ibid,, li. 79. • i. 290 ff. 

2. Ratana Sutta. — The Dlgha Commentary^ refers the reader to a 
Ratana Sutta of the BoJJhaflga Saipyutta for details of the seven gem& of 
a Cakkavatti. The reference is evidently to the Cakkavatti Sutta 
^ DA, i. 260. 2 S. V. 98. 

Ratanagflma, — A village in Ceylon given by Aggabodhi 1. as a main- 
tenance village to the UnnavalU-vlliftra.^ 

^ Ov. xlii. 18; it is probably identical with the modem Ratnapura; see Cv. Trs. 
i. 67, n. 4. 

RatanagghL — One of the three palaces occupied by Revata Budffii 
in his last lay life.^ 
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RatanaglianHMtiya. — A shrine erected on the site of the Jewelled Ball 
(Rat an a gh ara), which was created by the gods to the north*weit of the 
Bodbl-tree. There the Buddha sat during the fourth week after the 
Enlightenment, revolving in hislni^^d the Abhidhamma Pitaka.^ 

1 J. i. 78; BuA. g, 241. 

RatanaeaAkama^cetiya or Ratna*eetiya. — A shrine erected near the 
Animba-cetlya close to the Bodhl-tree, to mark the spot on which the 
Buddha spent the third week after the Enlightenment, walking to and 
fro in the Jewelled Walk (Ratamcankatna).^ 

^ J. i. 78; BuA. 8, 241. 

Rataiiacah]iaiimiia-kliaQ4a*---The Introductory Chapter of the Buddha 
Vaipsa. 

RatanadOQl. — A village in Ceylon, given by KittisirMJasIha for the 
maintenance of the Dutlyasela-vihftra. The village had originally 
belonged to the vihara but had been taken away,^ 

I Cv. c. 232. 


RatanapaJJala (Ratanapattala).— A Cakkavatti of eighty kappas ago, 
a former birth of Sammukhathavika (or M&^ava) Thera.^ 

1 Ap. i. 169; ThagA. i. 164. 


Ratanapftsdda. — A building in the Abhayagirl-vllldra» erected by King 
Kanltfhatlssa for Mahinfiga Thera.^ Mahinda n. evidently rebuilt it 
at a cost of three hundred thousand kahapai^s, and installed in it a 
Buddha-image worth sixty thousand. At the dedication festival, the 
king oflered his whole kingdom to the image.* Ma hind a m. gave the 
revenue from the Getthumba Canal for the repairs of the pdsdia.* In 
the reign of Sena h the invaded Ceylon, plundered the 

pdsada and removed the jewels from the eyes of the image.* Sena II« 
found the image itself removed from its pedestal and taken to Ma d hU ti» 
and, after his victory over the Papdiyas, he had it restored.* When the 
people rose in rebellion against Udaya HI*, he took refuge in the Batana- 
paas&d with his colleagues, but the people surrounded the building and 
they were forced to flee.* 

^ Mbv. xjxvh 8; for its identification 
»e© Cv. Trs. i. 123, n. 2. 

* Cv. xlviSi. 136 f. 


» Ibid., IL 22, 49. 
• /M.liiil7. 


^Jbid.,lU. 
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Itetenftpura* — The Pali name for Ava.^ 

^ Bode, op. ciU, 29. 

Itotaiiam&laka,--A platform in GudhamidaDa, at the foot of the 
Mafijflsa-tree, where Pacceka Buddhaa aseemble on special occasions 
such as the uposatha} It seems also to have been called Shlbbaratnamila/ 
1 SNA. i. f)2. 2 E.g„ ibid., 66. 

Ratanavftiuka. — Another name for the Maha Thi^a. Cp. Ratanftva- 
licetlya. 

Ratana-vlhftra. — A nunnery in Ceylon, built by the queen of 
Aggabodhl n. for the use of the K&lUiga queen, who came to Ceylon with 
her husband and renounced the world under Jotipala Thera/ 

1 Cv. xlii. 47. 

Ratanasirifi&iaa Thera. — Author of the Saddatthaeinta (q.v.)} 

1 Svd. 1246. 

Ratan&kara.~~A district in the Dakkhlnadesa of Ceylon.^ 

' Cv. Ixix. 31; for its identification see Cv. Tra. i. 286, n. 3. 

Ratanadfttha.~Nephew (sister*B son) of D&thopatlssa II. He was the 
king’s Mahddipada} 

1 Cv. xliv. 136. 

1. Ratanivali-cetiya. — Another name for the Mah& Thupa (g.?’.). 

2. Ratan&vali-oetiya.— A thupa in Pulatthlpura. It was probably 
built by ParakkamabShu I. and restored and crowned with a golden 
finial by KlttlPlssahka.^ 

% 

^ Ov. Ixxx. 20; also Cv. Trs, ii. 128, n. 1; 107, n. 3. 

3. Ratan&vali-eetiya. — A thupa erected in Khfragftma by Pwakkanu^ 

Mhul. on the site of his mother’s pyre.* 

^ Cv. Ixxix. 71; Cv. Tra. u. 122, n. 7. 

RatanAvalL — One of the five daughters of Vljayablhu I. and TUoka* 
sundait^ Soothsayers predicted that she alone, of these daughters, 
would bear a son and would thus become the king’s favourite child. 
Later she married Mfadbhan^ by whom she had two daughters — 

* Cv. lix. 31. 
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IDttt and PAUdlVStf — and a son who later became famous as FMlUwili* 
Mhu I.* After her husband’s death, she lived with her children in 
M ahftniig a l n i l a, protected by her husband’s brother, SiliViDiMtti.* 
Later, she went an^ lived at the cdurt of his elder brother, 

She died at Khinigama and was cremated there. Parakkamabahu 
erected the Ratan§vall-eetlya in her memory.* 

2 Cv. lix. 34 ff., 44; Ixii. 3, 12 flF. i « Ixvii. 76 ff. 

* Ibid,, Ixiii. 4. j * Ibid,, Ixxix. 71. 


1. Ratlvaddliana. — One of the three palaces of Vessabhft Buddha in 
his last lay life.^ 

^ BuA. 205; the Bu. (xxii. 19) calls it Va44hana. 

2. Rativaddbana.— A palace of Kakusandha Buddha in his last lay life.^ 

^ BuA. 209; but BuA. (xxiii. 10) calls it Vs^dhans. 


3. Ratlvaddbana.— A palace of King Sabbadatta in the city of Ramma 
(Benares).^ 


1 J. iv. 122. 


4r. Rativaddkana. — A palace in BUthllft. It was the special residence 
provided for Ru]& by her father Ahgatl/ 

1 J. iv. 231, 232. 

5. Ratlvaddliuia.— A pleasure-park of Asoka. The king led Mogga- 
liputtatlssa there on his arrival from Ahogahgapabbata, and, at the king’s 
request, the Elder caused a partial earthquake.^ 

1 Mhv. V. 267fiF. 


Rati.— One of the daughters of MSra (q*v.), 

** Rato ” Sutta. — A monk who keeps guard over the door of his faculties, 
is moderate in eating and given to watchfulness, dwells in happiness in 
this life and has strong help in the destruction of the dsavas. The sutta 
gives details of these faculties.^ 

1 S. iv. 176 fiF. 

Rattakara.— A district in the DakkWpadosa of Ceylon/ 

^ Cv. Ixviii. 23; Izix. 6. 

RattaUdiL'^A Yakkba who worried Ceylon in the time of 8illiaA|^iar 
kodhL All those who saw him or heard of Um developed a fever {jofo^rcga) 
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iu!itom|iiuiied by redness of the eyel and died ol the dk^se, Ike 
deTonribg their bodies. The king heard of this, anijf, by the poveit df Jhis 
goodness, compelled the Yakkha to i^^^to hiin, andi persuaded biafto 
abandon his evil influence. In re^n, the king prbmisid to have 
offerings (halt) placed for the Yakkha at the entrance to every village.* 

t Mhv. xxxvi. 82 S'.; Attanagaluvaipsa, p. 16. 

Itattap&9l . — The name of a dyer; perhaps a class name.^ 

1 M. i. m. 

Rattabeduma. — A place in the Malaya country of Ceylon, mentioned 
in the account of the campaigns of Pandckailiabfthu I.^ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 16. 

RatlafflMa-lm^^ka.— A tank in Ceylon, built by King Mahbena.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxvii. 48; Mhv. Trs. 271, n. 7. 

RattamUaglrie— A mountain in Ceylon. Sena I}aflga, general of 
KassapalV., built there a monastery for ascetics.^ 

i Cv. lii. 20. 

Rattipupphiya Thera. — An arahant. In the time of Vipassi Buddha 

he was a hunter, and, seeing the Buddha in the forest, he offered him some 
flowers which bloom by night {rattikam jmppharn). Eight kappas ago 
he was a king named Suppasanna.^ 

1 Ap. i. 188. 

Rattiya Sutta. — A monk who desires much, is fretful and discontented 
with his requisites, has no faith or virtue, is indolent, forgetful, and lacking 
in insight — such a one falls away in goodness “ come day, come night. 

» A. iii. 434. 

Rattivlhftra. — A locality in Ceylon; it wa)s once the encampment of 
King Saflghatissa/ 

^ Cv, xliv. 6. 

Rathakira, RattaUri. — One of the seven great lakes (Mabiiari, g.v.) 
in the Hlmilaga. 

RathaUn Vagga. — The second chapter (rf Ihe Tika Nipila the 
Aflfnttaia mUga.’ 


* A. L 106-118. 



Rafliala^ JiMdlll (No. 332).— chaplain of the king of Benares, 
while on his way to his village estate, came upon a caravan in a narrow 
road, and, becoming impatient, tjhfew his goad at the driver of the first 
cart. The goad, however, struck the yoke of his own chariot, and, 
rebounding, hit him on the forehead, where a lump appeared. He turned 
back in a rage and complained to the king, who, without any enquiry, 
confiscated the property of the caravan-owner. But the Bodhisatta, 
who was the king’s chief judge, had the order reversed. 

The story was told in reference to the chaplain of the king of KosnlE» 
who was guilty of a similar offence, but, in this case, the king had the case 
examined by his judges and the chaplain was proclaimed guilty/ The 
stanzas of the Jataka are quoted elsewhere.* 

1 J. iii. 104 fl. • at J. iv. 30. 461 ; vi. 376. 

Rathavafika«— See Raviva||a. 

RathavatL — A kinmn, the handmaiden of the hermit Vaeclia (j.v.). 

Rathavinita Sutta. — The twenty-fourth sutta of the MaJJliliiia Hlkkya* 
S&riputta visits Puppa Mant&piputta in Andhavana and asks him why he 
lives the higher life. To attain absolute Nibbana, answers Puooa» aiwi, 
on being questioned further as to the nature of Nibbana, he explains that 
Nibbana is the goal and can only be attained by passing through various 
successive stages — purity of life, purity of heart, purity of view, purity 
through dispelling doubts, purity through full insight into paths, right and 
wrong, into the path to be followed, and the purity which arises from 
insight. It may be compared to a journey of Fasenadi from S&vaUlll to 
Saketa» by means of relays of seven carriages. 

It is said in the introduction to the sutta that Sariputta had been 
awaiting the opportunity of a discussion with Fuppa ever since he heard 
the monks at VeluWlA in RSjagaha speak of him to the Buddha in 
terms of the highest praise. But this opportunity did not arise until 
later, when PuQJQa visited Savatthi. Puppa was unaware of the identity 
of Sariputta until the end of his discourse.^ 

The Hhhdvaqisa llkd mentions* that once AmbapMpavU Gtttigiittn 
preached this sutta to a very large assembly of monks and nuns at the 
Lolmpisidn in Anurfidhl^nim, and in his exposition of the sutta included 
a short account of the relics enshrined in the MaU 

It has been suggested by Dr. Neumann that the upatisajHMiM 
mentioned in Asoka’s Bhabru Edict, refers to this sutta.* 

I < But see Rhys Davids, 1898, 

I and Mukhetih D8 C. n. 8. 


' H. i. 146-61. 
• MT. 562 f. 
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_A tank in Ceylon, built by BhidkattHM.' 

1 Mhv. xxtvi. 4. 

RjunafA. — The Pali name for the inhabitants of R&maftf&a.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 66. 

Rama^lyakullka Thera. — An arahant. He was a nobleman of VesUi 
and left the world after hearing the Buddha preach the Ratana Sutta. 
After ordination, he dwelt in a pleasant hut in a beautiful forest, where he 
won arahantship. One day some women tried to tempt him, but in vain.^ 

His first desire to attain liberation was made in the time of PadU- 
muttara Buddha. Later he gave a beautiful seat to Atthadassi Buddha 
and offered him flowers in homage. One hundred and seventy kappas 
ago he was a king named Sandlma (Sannibbfipaka). He is probably 
identical with Asaii11pat(hfiyaka of the Apadana.‘ 

^ Thag va. 68; ThagA. i. 122 f. Ap. i. 144. 

Rama^lya-vlliftn.— A monastery in Amanpura in Burma.' 

^ Saa. 132, 143. 

BamaplyaylMlI Thera. — An arahant. He was the son of a banker of 
Rijagaha and lived a dissolute life, till one day, on witnessing the arrest 
of an adulterer, he was very agitated and joined the Order. As a monk, 
too, he lived in luxury, in a well-furnished room — whence his name. 
Later, seized with remorse, he wandered Out of his cell. On the way 
he saw a carter refresh a weary bull and then reyoke him. Determined 
to take up his duties as a monk, he sought UpSli, and, with his help, 
attained arahantship. In the past he had offered i^oro^^-flowers to 
Vlpaad Buddha.' 

He is probably identical with Thera of the Apadana. 

Fifty-seven kappas ago he was a king named Vltamala.* 

1 Thag. vs. 46; ThagA. i. 115 f. > Ap. i. 206. 

1. Rauima. — One of the chief lay patrons of Sobhita Buddha.' 

^ Bu. vii. 23; but see a.v. Sobhlti. 

2. Ramma. — Son of IMuoia Buddha in his last lay life. He joined 
the Order and later became an arahant. Eighty crores of beings realised 
the Truth when the Buddha preached to him.' 

^ Ba.ix.5»lg;BiiA.U7. 
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3. Samilia, — One of the chief lay patrons of VaMbhd BllUlUL^ 

» Bu. xxiL 25. 

4. Ramma, Rammaka. — The name of Benares at the time recorded in 

the Yuvafiiaya Jataka/ 

1 J. iv. 119 fiF. . 

5. Ramina, Rammavati.— The city of birth of Dipadkara Baddha. 

It was while Dipadkara was on a visit to this city that Sumedlia met him 
and was declared by him to be a Bodhteatta. At that time the Buddha 
was living in a monastery called SudassaiUl-lliall&VlUra/ 

1 J. i. 11, 13, 29; iv. 119; DhA. i. 69; Bu. ii. 207; BuA. 65 caUs it Rammavati. 

6. Ramma. — A nine-storeyed palace occupied by Gotama Buddha in 
his last lay life.^ 

^ BuA. 230; Bu. (xxvi. 14) calls it Kama. 

1. Rammaka. — A brahmm whose hermitage was in S&vatthi, near the 
Pubbakofthaka. It was a great resort of the monks, and there the 
Buddha preached the Ariyapariyesana Sntta.^ 

1 M. i. 160. 


2. Rammaka. — A city where, sixty thousand kappas ago, Hahb Kaaiapa 
reigned as King UbbMdba.' 

^ Ap. i. 34. 

3. Rammaka.— See «.v. Ramma (4). 

1. Rammavatt, — The birthplace of Kop j aflBa Buddha.^ There 
Bodhliqpattbdyaka Tima was born as MoraJa.* 

> J. i. 30; Bu. ni. 26. ’ Ap. i. 194. 

2. Rammavatt.— A city in the time of Revata Bnddba, where lived 
Attdeva (j.i>.). ^ 

> BuA. 134. 


3. Rammavatt. — See also Ramma (5). 

Rammi.— One of the chief lay women enpportere of Mdhatflia 
Bnddba.* 

^ Bo. xvii. 20. 
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— A monastery in Ceylon, built by King Mnllfafaw.^ 

1 Cv. xsxvii. 212. 

BsvnvntfisiU. — A ba\l in AnarUhapuia, built on the spot where the 
people started wailing when the body of Du^bag&nuu|d was laid on the 
funeral pyre.' v.l. Rathavafika. 

‘ Mhv. xxxii. 70; MT. BOl. 

Ravldeva. — A Sinhalese chief. He fought with the Co|as against 
VlJayabUia I., but, later, appears to have joined Vijayabahu.^ 

^ Cv. Iviii. 16, 65; Cv. Trs. i. 203, n. 3. 

RasavfthlnL — A collection of stories in Pali, by Vedeha, a monk of 
the Vanavftsi fraternity in Ceylon. The work probably belongs to the 
early part of the fourteenth century, and seems to be a revision of an old 
Pali translation made from an original Sinhalese compilation by Raftha- 
p&la Thera of the Bfah&vlh&ra. The present text consists of one hundred 
and three stories, forty relating to incidents occurring in Jambudipa 
and the rest to Ceylon. There exists a glossary on the work called the 
RasavaJiinlgaifUhL ^ v,l MadhiirarasavdhlnL 

* P.L.C. 210; Svd. 1264. 

Rahada Sutta. — The mind is like a pool of water ; no understanding is 
possible unless the mind is clear. ^ 

^ A. i. 9. 

Raherap Raheraka, — The name is frequently mentioned in the F&li 
Chronicles, sometimes as a locality, sometimes as a mountain,^ apparently 
situated* to the north of, and not far from, AnurSdhapiira. It is also given 
as the name of a tank, repaired by ^ Parahkamabfthtt I./ and also as that 
of an irrigation canal (dakavara), given by SIMUUUa to the monka of 
Abhapaglri/ Near Baheraka was the Kolambahilaka-VlhSra (q,v,), 

^ Bjg-i Mhv. xxi. 5; Cv. xli. 44; xliv, 7. I * Cv. Ixxix. 83. 

a Mhv. Ttb. 170, n. 2. 1 a 31 , 

1. Rahpgata Vagga*— The second chapter of the Vedand Saipyutta.^ 

* S. iv. 216-30. 

2. RahogataVagga.-— The first chapter of the AaiiroddhaSiii^^ 
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1. Rabogata Sutta. — While in solitude a monk thinks of the thfee 
kinds of feelings, and, visiting the Buddha^ questions him. The Bad4ka 
tells him that the statement Whatsoever is experienced is joined with 
dukJcha is made concerning the impermanence of compounded things. 

« The ceasing of activities is gradual, so is their mastery.^ 

1 S. iv. 216 f. 

2. Rahogata Sutt&— Two Suttas. MoggalUiia visits Anuruddha, 

as the latter is meditating in solitude in Jetavana, and asks for details 
as to how a monk should practise the four satipaUhdruis. Anuruddha 
explains.^ 

1 S. V. 294 ff. 

R&ga Sutta. — In order to get rid of passion, cultivate the idea of foul- 
ness; to get rid of hatred, cultivate amity; to get rid of delusion, insight.’ 

' A. iii. 446. 

1. Ri]a Vagga. — The ninth section of the Majjhlma Nlk&ya (Suttas 
81-90)." 

1 M. ii. 44 ff. 

2. Rft]a Vagga. — The fourteenth chapter of the Paheaka Nipata of 

the Afkguttara Nik&ya." 

» A. iii. 147-64, 

1. Rija Sutta. — Five good qualities in a king — ^pure descent, great 
wealth, strong army, wise minister^ glory — which make him secure in 
his conquest; five similar qualities in a monk — virtuous conduct, wide 
and deep learning, active energy, insight, release — ^which bring him 
emancipation." 

1 A. iii. 149 ff. 

2. Ri}a Sutta.— On the eighth day of the Innar fortnight, the ministers 

of the visit the earth, on the fourteenth day their 

sons, on the fifteenth day the kings themselves. They report what tliey 
find at the assembly of the gods in SudliamiilS*haU and rejoice if men have 
done good} sorrowing if they have done evil." 

1 A. i. 142 f. 

3. Rkj a Sutta*— *1^11 should keep their fast, not in order to be Sskifilj 
who is not rid of pStsion, malice or delusion, but to be arahants." 

iA,L143f, 
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4. SIJa Siitts.— Pasenadi asks tke Buddha if there is any born thing 
‘which is free from decay and death. No, answers the Buddha, not even 
the arahants.* 

1 S. i. 71. 


5. Rija Sutta . — Just as all petty princes follow in the train of a 
universal monarch, so do all profitable states follow earnestness.^ 

^ S. V. 44. 


Mjakfirtim.— A monastery in Savatthi, near Jetavana, built by 
Pasenadle^ It was to the south-east of the city, corresponding to 
Thhpir&ma in AnurSdhapura.’ It was there that the Nandakov&da 
Sutta was preached.* This was probably the monastery built for nuns 
by Pasenadi, at the Buddha's suggestion, after*the assault on Uppala- 
va^Qib in Andhavana, referred to in the Dhammapada Commentary.* 
The Saipyutta Commentary/ however, gives a different account. It 
states that the heretics, jealous of the Buddha and his popularity, 
desired to build a monastery for themselves in close proximity to Jetavanaj 
and, in order that he might raise no objections, they presented Pasenadi 
with one hundred thousand. When the Buddha discovered their 
intentions, owing to the great uproar they made while preparing the 
preliminaries of the building, he sent Ananda to the king, asking to have 
it stopped. But Pasenadi refused to see him or S&riputta or Hoggall&na, 
(It was as a punishment for this discourtesy that he lost the throne 
before his death.) Thereupon the Buddha went himself. Pasenadi 
received him and entertained him to a meal, at the end of which the 
Buddha preached to him the Bhani Jataka (q.v,) on the evils of bribery 
and of creating an opportunity for virtuous people to quarrel among 
themselves. Pasenadi was filled with remorse; he had the heretics 
expelled, and, realizing that he had never built a monastery, proceeded 
to construct the Rftjak&rftma. 

The Saipyutta Nikaya* contains several sermons preached by the 
Buddha at the Rajakarama. 


I J. ii. 16. ^ MA. u. 1021. 

■ M. in. 271, 

* DhA. a. 62. 

* SA. ui. 218 f.; the introdaotoiy story 


of the Bhani J&taka (J. u. 170) gives 
the same aoeount but omits the statement 
that the king bufit a vih&ra. 

• S. v.360ff. 


Bijrtiriiro Vasga.— Also called Sahamlra. The second chapter of 
the Suiqnitta.' 

> 8. T. 360-69. 
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Rftjakulantaka. — The name given to one of the suburbs (aakhamgarii) 
of Palatthlpura.^ Geiger* thinks that this is identical with niiapiro» 
mentioned elsewhere* as a suburb of Fulatthipura. 

* Cv. 163. 2 Qy, u, 3. • CV. Ixxviii. 79 ff. 

R&Jakiilavaftfliaiui.— See Sar&Ja''. 


R&Jagaha.— A city, the capital of Magadha. There seem to have 
been two distinct towns; the older one, a hill fortress, more properly 
called Girlbbaja, was very ancient and is said^ to have been laid out by 
Mabftgovinda, a skilled architect. The later town, at the foot of the 
hills, was evidently built by Bimbisba.* But both names were used 
indiscriminately,* though Giribbaja seems^ as a name, to have been 
restricted to verse passages. The place was called Giribbaja (mountain 
stronghold) because it was surrounded by five hills — Panfava, GiUha- 
kuta, Vebhara, Isigill and Vepulla* — and Rajagaha, because it was the 
seat of many kings, such as Mandh&ta and Mahagovlnda.^ It would 
appear, from the names given of the kings, that the city was a very 
ancient royal capital.* The Commentaries’ explain that the city was 
inhabited only in the time of Buddhas and Cakkavatti kings; at other 
times it was the abode of Yakkhas who used it as a pleasure resort in 
spring. The country to the north of the hills was known as Da kkblp ft g lri>* 
Rajagaha was closely associated with the Buddha *8 work. He visited 
it soon after the Renunciation, journeying there on foot from the River 


* VvA. p. 82; but cp, D. ii. 236, where 
seven cities are attributed to his founda- 
tion. 

® Hiouen Thsang says (Beal, ii. 146) 
that the old capital occupied by Bimbi- 
sara was called Kusagra. It was 
afflicted by frequent fires, and Bimbisara, 
on the advice of his ministers, abandoned 
it and built the new city on the site’ of 
the old cemetery. The building of this 
city was hastened on by a threatened 
invasion by the king of Vesali. The 

city was called Kajagrha because Bimbi- 
sara was the first person to occupy it. 
Both Hiouen Thsang and Fa Hsien 
(Giles : 49) record another tradition 

which ascribed the foundation of the 
new city to Aj&tasattu. 

(AnoteiU Itid, Histofical 

p. 149) auggests that the 

old city was called Kutigrapuxa, after 
KnISgra, an early king of Magadha. In 
II. 


the R&mayaca (i. 7, 32) the city is called 
Vasumatf. The Mah&bharata gives other 
names — Barhadratbapura (ii. 24, 44), 
Varaha, Vrsabha, Rsigiri, Caityaka (sec 
PHAI., p. 70). It was also called Bimbi- 
sarapuriand Magadhapura (SNA. ii. 584). 

* E.g.t S.N. vs. 406. 

* SNA. ii. 382; it is said (M. iii. 88) 
that these hills, with the exception of 
Isigili, were once known by other names — 
e.g., Vafikaka for Vepulla (S. ii. 191), 
The Saip}^tta (i. 208) mentions another 
peak near Rajagaha — Ind^Ofa. See also 
KftlasUft. 

» SNA. ii. 413. 

• In the Vidhurapa^fita lAtaka (J. 
vi. 271), Rajagaha is called the capital 
of AAga. ^is evidently refers to a 
time when Afiga had subjugated Magadha, 

’ SNA. loc. ct«. 

• SA. i. 188. 
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Apmii a distance of thirty leagues.* Bimbis&ra saw him begging in the 
and, having discovered his identity and the purpose of his quest, 
obtained from him a promise of a visit to Rajagaha as soon as his aim 
should be achieved.'® During the first year after the Enlightenment, 
therefore, the Buddha went to Rajagaha from Gayi^ after the conversion 
of the Tebhfttlka Ja|lla8. Bimbisara and his subjects gave the Buddha 
a great welcome, and the king entertained him and a large following of 
monks in the palace. It is said that on the day of the Buddha’s entry 
into the royal quarters, Sakka led the procession, in the guise of a young 
man, singing songs of praise of the Buddha. It was during this visit 
that Bimbisara gifted Ve}uvana to the Order and that the Buddha received 
Sariputta and Moggallana as his disciples." Large numbers of house- 
holders joined the Order, and people blamed the Buddha for breaking up 
their families. But their censure lasted for only seven days. Among 
thoBff ordained were the Sattarasavaggiya with Upali at their head. The 
Buddha spent his first vassa in Rajagaha and remained there during the 
winter and the following summer. The people grew tired of seeing the 
monks everywhere, and, on coming to know of their displeasure, the 
Buddha went first to Dakkhi^&girl and then to Kapilavatthu.'® According 
to the Buddhavamsa Commentary,'* the Buddha spent also in Rfijagaha 
the third, fourth, seventeenth and twentieth vassa. After the twentieth 
year of his teaching, he made S&vattbl his headquarters, though he seems 
frequently to have visited and stayed at Rajagaha. It thus became the 
scene of several important suttas — e.y., the Alfinfifiya, Udumbarika and 
Kassapasfluulida, Jlvaka, Mahftsakulad&yl, and Sakkapafiba 
Many of the Vinaya rules were enacted at Rajagaha. Just before his 
death, the Buddha paid a last visit there. At that time, AJitasattU was 
contemplating an attack on the VajJIans, and sent his minister, Vassakfaa, 
to the Buddha at Gijjhakuta, to find out what his chances of success 
were.'* 

After the Buddha’s death, Rajagaha^ was chosen by the monks, ^ with 
HaU Kassapa at their head, as the meeting-place of the First Convocation. 
Tins took place at the Sattapapplguha and Ajatasattu extended to 
the undertaking his whole-hearted patronage.'* The king also erected 
at Rajagaha a cairn over the relics of the Buddha, which he had obtained 
as his share.'^ According to. the MaUvaipsa»'* some time later, acting 


• J. i. 66. 

the PabtaJli SottS and its 
Gommentaiy. 

Detafis of this visit are given in 
Vin. i. 36 ff. 

« iftW., 77 ff. « p. 8. 

Por other ineldeiits in the Bnddha^s 


j life connected with Rijagaha, see e.r. 
Getama. The most notable of theee 
was the taming of HiUglfi 
D. ii. 72. 

^ Vin. h. 286; 8p. i. 7 f. ; RA. i. 8 f.,etc. 
D. ii. 166. 

» Mhv.xzzi.21;lfT.064. 
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on tbe suggestion of MahS. Eassapa, the king gathered at R&jagaha 
seven ioistas of the Buddha’s relics which had been deposited in Vfttiotis 
places — excepting those deposited at Mmagdma — and built over them a 
large thujta. It was from there that Asoka obtained relics for his vih&ras. 

P^jngnh^ was one of the six chief cities of the Buddha’s time,^* and as 
such, various important trade routes passed through it, The road 
from Takkaslld to Rajagaha was one hundred and uinety>two leagues 
long and passed through Savatthi, which was forty-five leagues from 
Rajagaha. This road passed by the gates of Jetavana,'^ The Parftyapa 
Vagga*’ mentions a long and circuitous route, taken by Bivill’s disciples 
in going from FatltfUna to Rajagaha, passing through MfiUssati, UJJenl^ 
Gonaddha, Vedisd, Vanasavhaya, Koiwb!, Siketa, Sftvatttai, Setavyd, 
Kapilavatthu, Knsindri, on to Rajagaha, by way of the usual places 
(see below). From Kapilavatthu to Rajagaha was sixty leagues.** 
From Rajagaha to Kusindrft was a distance of twenty-five leagues,** 
and the Hahftparinibbftna Sutta‘* gives a list of the places at which the 
Buddha stopped during his last journey along that road — Anibftlat(blkd| 
Nftlandiy Pd|aligdina (where he crossed the Ganges), Ko^lgdlilC^ NUIkft^ 
VesUl, Bhapdagdma, Hatthigftma, Ambagdmn, Jambugfima, Bhoganagaia, 
Pdvft, and the Kakttttha River, beyond which lay the Mango grove and the 
Sdia grove of the Mallas. From RSjagaha to the Ganges was a distance 
of five leagues, and when the Buddha visited Vesali at the invitation of 
the liochavls, the kings on either side ot the river vied with each other 
to show him honour.** The distance between Rajagaha and Nalandi 
is given as one league, and the Buddha often walked between the two. 

The books mention various places besides Veluvsna, with its Kalaodlka- 
niv&pa-vihftra in and around Rajagaha — e.y., SItavaiia» JIvaka’s Amba- 
vana, PipphaUguhft, UdumbarikSr&ma, Horaniv&pa with its Paribbkja- 
kftrftma, Tapodirtma, Indasilagubi in Vedlyagirl, Sattapa ppIg n M f 
Unhivaiia» Maddakueclii, Sapatiftbaeetiya, Pftaipakaoetlya, Sawaiopfi^ 
kapabbUra and the pond SumdgadliA 
At the time of the Buddha’s death, there were eighteen large 
monasteries in Rdjagaba.*^ Close to the city flowed the rivers Tipodi 
and SappinL** In the city was a Potter’s Hall where travellers from far 
distances spent the night.** The city gates were closed every evening, 

The others were SivatthI, to be crossed between Bdjagalia sod 

SIMs, Kssambl and Benaies (D. ii. 147). SaTatthi, as well, by boat, some of the 
^ MA* ii. 987; SA. i. 943. boaU belongiiig to the king of Msgedha 

” 8N. Tfls. lOU-3. and others to the Idoohavis of Vetili 

*• AA. i 115; ICA. i. 800. •• DA. i. 35. Sp. h 9. 

** DA. Ii 009. ** D. ij. 72 £f. ** For details of these see s.«. 

** DhA. iii. 439 f.; also Mtii, i. 263 fif.; •• PukklHltt (MA. ii 987); it had 
aeoovdh^ to Z>vy. (p. 56) the Ganges had also a Town Hall (J. iv. 72). 



and after that it was impossible to enter the city.^^ In the Buddha’s 
time there was constant fear of invasion by the Liochavis, and Vassak&ra 
{q,v.) is mentioned as having strengthened its fortifications. To the 
north-east of the city were the brahmin villages of Ambasa^dfi’^ and 
Sill]ldiya‘‘; other villages are mentioned in the neighbourhood, such as 
Kltfiglrl^ Upatissagfima, Kolitagftma, Andhakavlnda, Sakktaara and 
Codanftvatthu {q.v.). In the Buddha’s time, Rajagaha had a population 
of eighteen crores, nine in the city and nine outside, and the sanitary 
conditions were not of the best.** The Treasurer of Rajagaha and 
Anfithapipflka had married each other’s sisters, and it was while Anatha- 
piij^iha (q.v.) was on a visit to Rajagaha that he first met the Buddha. 

The people of Rajagaha, like those of most ancient cities, held regular 
festivals; one of the best known of these was the Giraggasamajja 
Mention is also made of troupes of players visiting the city and giving 
their entortainments for a week on end.** 

Soon after the death of the Buddha, Rajagaha declined both in 
importance and prosperity. Slsunaga transferred the capital to Vesali, 
and KftUsoka removed it again to P&laliputta, which, even in the Buddha’s 
time, was regarded as a place of strategical importance. When Hiouen 
Thsang visited Rajagaha, he found it occupied by brahmins and in a very 
dilapidated condition.** For a long time, however, it seems to have 
continued as a centre of Buddhist activity, and among those mentioned 
as having been present at the foundation of the Mahft Thupa were eighty 
thousand monks led by Indagutta,** 

Vin. iv. 116 f.; the city had thirty- SA. i. 241; DhA. ii.43; it was because 

two main gates and sixty-four smaller of the city’s prosperity that the Hsttlsra- 

entrances (DA. i. 150; MA. ii. 705). Bhummajakss made it their head- 

One of the gates of Rajagaha was oalled quarters (Sp. iii. 614). The city was 

TapdttUpUa (M. ii. 185). Hound Raja- | not free from plague (DhA. i. 232). 
gaha was a great pe/a-world (MA. ii. 060; I ** See, e.gr., the stoiy of Uggsseoa. 

8A. i. 31). ** Beal, op, cit., ii. 167. 

« D. ii. 263. M J. iii. 203. 1 *« Mhv. xxix. 30. 

mjagahasetlhl. — Evidently not a proper name, but the title of the 
Treasurer of Rftjagilia.^ In the time of the Buddha, the setthi was the 
brother-in-law of Anftthapipjllka and was a devout follower of the Buddha ; 
he was responsible for the meeting between the Buddha and Anatha- 
pipdika.* He had a slave-girl named Puppfi* and a slave Puppa» who later 
became a setthi, and whose daughter, Htteri, was given in marriage to 
the son of the R&jagahasett^hi. This latter was an unbeliever, but was 
later converted and became a setdpanna.* 

I See, e.p., DhA. 1. 232. , * DhA. iii. 321 tf. 

• For deUfls see Anithaplpdika. i ^ See YvA. 63 ff. for detailft. 
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Hilatima. — A. tovn in Ceylon in t^e time of FlatakkMIuyMIita IV. 
In it was the Slrigfaantoanda-parlve^ta.^ 

^ Cv. xo, 98. 

Rtjagbl. — One of the elephants of CaDdaknillin (q.v.).*^ 

* J. vi. 136. ^ 

R&Jagirlyft. — One of the heterodox Buddhist sects which branched off 
in the second century after the death of the Buddha.^ They formed a 
part of the ADdhaka sect.‘ 

1 Dpv. V. 64; Mhv. v. 12. * Points of Oontroveray^ p. 104. 

MJadatta Thera. — An arahant. He belonged to a caravan-leader’s 
family of S&vatthly and was so called because he was born through the 
favour of Vessava^a. When he came of age he took a caravan of five 
hundred carts to R&jagaha. Then, having squandered all his money, 
he went to Ve}uvana» and, after hearing the Buddha preach, entered the 
Order and lived in a charnel-field. While wandering about, he saw the 
mangled body of a murdered courtesan, and only with a great effort 
saved himself from distraction of mind. Later, he induced jham and 
won arahantship. 

Fourteen khppas ago he had seen a Paoceka Buddha at the foot of a 
tree and had given him an ambataka~{mB,ngo ?) fruit.' 

He is probably identical with Ambd^aka Thera.* 

^ Thag. V8B. 315* 19; ThagA. i. 402 f. ^ Ap. i. 394. 

Rijsdvim. — One of the gates of Pnlatthipiira.' It was probably to 
the south of the city.* 

‘ Cv. Ixziii. 160. * Cv. Tr». ii. 39, n. 4. 

R&Juarliyaipa. — A park in Ceylon, laid out by Paimkkamablhn I.* 

‘ Cv. Ixxix. 7. 

^ ItiJailUU|de&|a-66tlya. — A cetiya in Sagaing.* 

^ Bode, op. oil., 66. 

BiJamallivlUn.— A monastery in Ceylon, built by 

1 Mhv. xxxvi. 16. 

r 

MlainiBki. — A monastery in Ceylon, dedicated by AggabodU V. 
to the FkipMikaUiis.^ 


^ Cv. xlviii. 4. 
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A moustery in i^mtidh^paia, probably identioal 
witih mmlhln (2). It ▼as on tbe road from the Ka<l>iHlmiiadl to the 
TUtpMlM.^ 

> DA. U. S72; SA. i. 173. 

Rijaaillaka. — A courtyard outside the precincts of the monastery 
▼here the body of DattlugSiiiapl was burnt.' 

^ Mhv. xxzii. 80. 

Rijamlttaka. — A village in Ceylon where SIUmegiiava9Qa defeated 
Sirinlign.' 

' Cv. xliv. 72. 

Bijaiatflia. — The name given to the northern part of Ceylon, with 
Pulatthipura as centre, as opposed to Rohapa^ and DakUUpadesa.^ 
Later, th^ name was changed to Patitthftrattha.^ Rajarattha was the 
scene of many conflicts between the Sinhalese and the invaders who 
came from time to time from South India, till, in the end, it was 
abandoned, and the Sinhalese capital moved southwards. Rajarat^tba 
was also called RiJlnoraltbA.^ 

^ E,g,t Cv. Ixx, 184 f. I ^ £,g., ibid,, Ixxxii. 26. 

* Ibid., Ixxii. 176-9. 1 * E.g., ibid., lii. 4.* 

Ittjartjakalappa.— A Damila chief, ally of KutaMkhan.' 

^ Cv. Ixxvii. 74. 

RftJavaipiasaAkhepa.— A historical work by AggadhammUaAUra.' 

^ Bode, op. cit., 57. 

MjavaaatlkhApja.— One of the sections of the VUhunpapflte Jttaka.' 

^ J. vi. £98. 

Rijaviliflra. — A monastery in Rohapa to which SflMifha assigned the 
village of Gonnagiina.' 

^ Cv. xlv. 58. 

RiJavesIUiaJahga.— A building attached to the palace of Paiittaniip 
Mhu Lp at PulattUpufa. It was painted and consisted of three storeya.^ 
The name was also given to one of the suburbs (adkhdnagara) of Pulat- 
thipura,* in which the king built the Upataiia-vih&nL* 

j * ibid*, Izxviii. 79; but Me Tr$* 

I Q« 112p n* £• 


^ Cv. IxxiiL 87 f. 
• Ibid*. 158a 
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title conferred by fiilUripw en 

IbuUUiraL^ 

1 Cv. IxxrL m. 

MJasdUL— A monastery in Ceylon, to which Aggitodid VSBL geve 
the village of Cfllavtlriyai^dlia.^ 

1 Cv. tiix. 47. 


1. MJasDia I. — King of Ceylon (1581-93 a.c.). He was the son of 
MIyidhailU* It is said that at the age of eleven he was distinguished 
for his bravery. He gained the throne by defeating the Portuguese. 
His capital was at Slt&vakn. Later, he slew his father, and, when the 
monks declared that it was impossible to atone for such a heinous 
crime, he turned against them, gave the revenues from Sunumakflfa 
to the Saivite priests, slew the monks, and burned their sacred books. ^ 

^ Cv. xuiii. 3 ff.; ho was held in ^reat fear and is now worshipped as a god; Cv. Trt, 
ii. 226, n. 1. 

2. RiJasDia n. — Youngest son of King Senftratana. He dispossessed 
his brother and became king; many stories of his prowess are related.^ 
He reigned for fifty-two years (1635-87 a.c.), and his capital was at 
Sirivaddbanapura. He obtained wives from the royal family at Hadhurft. 
In his time, the Dutch came to Ceylon and exacted tribute. His son 
was Vimaladhainmasuriya/ 

' E.g,, Cv. xrvi. 7 flF. ^ xcv. 23; xcvi. 3 flf.; xoix. 160. 

Rftjaslhamah&ta. — A village in South India. ^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 286, 

RftJA — A Yflkkha, one of the messengers of Kuvera.^ 

1 D. iii. 201; DA. iii. 967. 

R&lUhirftJaslha.— Brother of KltttadrMjMflia and king of Cejlon 
(1780-98 A..C.). He was a man of piety and learning, and was author 
of a Sinhalese poem, the Atadisajataka,^ 

> Cv. oi. 1 ff. 

“ Bijiuo ” Sntta.— Kings do not punish beings who practise goodoMs; 
they ptmish only criminals.' 

1 A.iii.206£ 
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BlJIyataiUk— The name of a tree, at the foot of which the Buddha 
received a gift of wheat and honey from the merchants Tapassu and 
Bhalllka in the eighth week after the Enlightenment.^ A thupa was 
later erected on the site of the tree.‘ 

1 Vin. i. 3 f.; J. i. 80; BuA., p. 9. > Beal, op. ciL, 129. 

Rftj&yatanadh&tu. — Probably identical with R&J&yatana-cetlya in 
Nftgadipa. Aggabodhi II. built for it the Uppalomaghara-viharfi.^ The 

cetiya was perhaps erected in honour of the Rajayatana-tree, which was 
brought ]>y Samlddhlsumana from Jetavana when he came with the 
Buddha to Ceylon.^ It is said’* that when the Buddha’s religion dis- 
appears, all the relics of the Buddha in Ceylon will gather together at 
the Mah&cetlya, proceed from there to the Rajayatana-cetiyainNagacUpa, 
and from there, finally, to the Bodhi-tree. 

1 C. xlii. 02. 2 See Mhv. i. 52, 67 f. » DA. iii. 899. 


R&Jftyatana-cetlya.— See R&J&yatanadhatu. 

R&]in&.— A town in South India, captured from Kulasekhara by 
Lafik&pura and Jagadvijaya.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 317 ff. 

1. Rdjini. — Queen of Kassapa V. She once had the whole of the 
Hemam&likacetiya covered with cloth. She had a son named Siddhatttaa.^ 

1 Cv. lii. 67. 


2. Rftjini. — A nunnery in Ceylon, built by HoggalUna I. for the 
S&gaiika nuns.^ 


1 Cv. xxxix. 43. 


R&JinUIplka. — A monaatery in Ceylon, presented by Aggsbodbi V. to 
the Dtuunmaruei monks. ^ 


‘ Cv. xlviii. 1. 


R&nnlnijjlim . — A weir in a river in OakkhipadeBa, restored by 
PwakksmaUbu I.* 

^ Cv. Ixzix. 66. 

R&Jlndabrahma. — A Damila chief, ally of KulaseUiaray captured by 
LaftU^un.* 


* Cv. Ixxvii. 77, 86. 
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RfJiiidMilUhidliejryadliHUd.— A treatise (on the naming of kings) 
by RatnltauB Thera of Burma eulogizing various kings. ^ 

^ Sas, p. 102; Bode» op. eit., 62. 

Rftjuppala.— A tank in Ceylon, built by VmMa^ and repaired by 

Upatlssa n.* 

1 Mhv. XXXV. 94. • Cv. xxxvii. 185. 

1. RftJovUa J&taka (No. 151).— Two kings, Brahmadatta of Benares 

(the Bodhisatta) and Hallika of Kosala, while journeying in disguise, 
in order to discover if anyone in their respective kingdoms could tell 
them of any faults which they (the kings) possessed, meet in a narrow 
path, and a dispute arises among the charioteers as to who should give 
place. It is discovered that both are of the same age and power. Each 
driver sings the praises of his own master, but then they discover that 
Mallika is good to the good and bad to the bad, while Brahmadatta is 
good to both the good and the bad. Mallika ’s charioteer acknowledges 
Brahmadatta as the superior and gives place. 

The story is related toPasenadl, who comes to the Buddha after having 
had to decide a difficult case involving moral turpitude. He is satisfied 
that he has done well, and the Buddha agrees with him that to administer 
justice with impartiality is the way to heaven. 

Mallika is identified with Ananda and his driver with HoggalUlia^ 
while Brahmadatta*s driver is S&riputta.^ 

* J. ii. 1 ff. 

2. Rfijovada Jitaka (No. 334).— Once the king of Benares, wishing 
to discover if he ruled justly, travelled about in disguise, and, in the 
course of his wanderings, came to the fl1nii1aya» where the Bodhisatta 
lived as an ascetic. The ascetic gave him ripe figs, and, when asked why 
they were so sweet, explained that the king of the country was evidently 
a just ruler. The king returned to his kingdom and ruled for a while 
unjustly; and returning again to the hermitage, he found that the figs 
had become bitter. 

The story was related to Fasenadi, in order to show the importance 
of a king ruling wisely and justly. Ananda is identified with the king 
of the story.^ 

W. iii. 11042; cp. Maliikapi J&taks (No. 407). 

Bfijovida Sntta. — Probably this name, mentioned in the introduction 
to the Simoafigala Jitaka,^ is a descriptive title and not the name of any 
particular sntta preached by the Buddha to Faaenadl* 

1 J. iii. 489. 
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1. SMIllfc^A parrot^ brother of Pot|b|qMUU^ the Bodhisatta. See 
the BMklt JItaka (1). He is identified with Animda.^ 

1 J. i. 406. 

2. RUha.— The Bodhisatta born as a parrot. See the RUha Jfitaka (2) . 

3. Ridha. — ^The Bodhisatta born as a parrot. See the KUabUtU 
Jitaka. 


4. Ridha Thera. — He was a brahmin of Rfijagaha who, being neglected 
by his children in his old age, sought ordination. The monks refused 
his request on the ground of his age, so he sought the Buddha who, 
seeing his upanissaya, asked S&riputta to admit him.* Soon after he 
won arahantship. He stayed near the Buddha, and, by reason of his 
skill, the Buddha declared him foremost among those who could inspire 
speech in others (? p(Utbha/^keyydmm)^ He thereby earned the name 
of PatlbUplya Thera.^ The Theragatha^ contains two verses spoken 
by him in praise of concentration of the mind. The Radha Samyutta* 
contains a large number of suttas preached by the Buddha in answer 
to R&dha’s questions on various topics. It is said that when the Buddha 
saw Radha he felt the inclination to talk on matters dealing with subtle 
topics, illustrating them with various similes.* 


^ It IB probably this inoidont which is I 
referred to at ThagA. ii. 114, where 
Sariputta is said to have ordained a 
poor brahmin named KSdha, but no 
mention » made of any order from the 
Buddha. If the reference is to this 
same thera, K&dha waa, for some time, 
the attendant {pacch&aamaxia) of Sariputta, 
and there is a verse in Thag. (093) spoken 
to him by Striputta, who was pleased 
with Rftdha's gentle manner. DhA. ii. 
104 ff. gives more details of the ordina- 
tion of R&dha. There we are told that 
he went to the monastery where he 
performed various duties. But the 
monks would not admit him into the 
Order, and, owing to his disappomtmmit, 
he grew thin. One day the Buddha, 
•semg him with his divine eye, went to | 
him, and hearing of his wish to join the 
Order, summoned the monks and aaked 
if any of them remembered any favour 
done hy Ridha. Siriputta mentioned 


I that he had once received a ladleful of 
Badha’s own food while begging in 
Rajagaha. The Buddha then suggested 
that S&riputta should listen to Rftdha’s 
request for ordination. After ordination, 
R&dha grew weary of the food of the 
refectory, but S&riputta constantly ad- 
monished him and found him most 
humble; later, he spoke highly of R&dha*s 
oVedienoe, and the Buddha praised him. 
It was on R&dha's account that the , 
AUnacitta Jitaka (g.v.) was preached. 
AA. i. 179 f. agrees, more or less, with 
the account given above; so does Ap. ii. 
486 f. 

* A. i. 26; ThagA. i. 263 f. 

* SA. ii. 246. 

* VBB. 133-4. 

» 8. ia 186-201: see also Ridha Sutta. 

* 8A. u. 246; this waa beoauae of 
Radha’a wealth of views 

oira) and unwavering faith 
99ddhA); AA. i 179; alao Th^. i. 204. 



In the time of IMumottm BnUlifti Ridha wae a hotneholSer of 
Haqilavitl and held a great almegiving in honour of the Baddha, liUiing 
to gain pre-eminence in the power of inspiring others to i^eak* Bo '^aTs 
ripe mangoes to VipassI Buddha^ and> as a result, was born in heaoen. 

Snrddlia lliera (j.v.) was his younger brother. Radha wasi for some 
time, the Buddha’s attendant.' 

’ ThagA. i. 263; AA. i, 180; Ap. ii. 484. • AA. i. 168. 

1. Rddha Jfttaka (No. 145). — The Bodhisatta was once bom as a 
parrot, named Polthaptdai and his brother was RMha. They were 
brought up by a brahmin of Kftsi. When the brahmin was away, his 
wife admitted men to the house and her husband set the birds to watch. 
Radha wished to admonish her, but his brother said it was useless and 
they must await the brahmin’s return. Having told him what had 
happened, the two parrots flew away, saying they could not live there 
any longer. 

Radha is identified with Ananda.^ The introductory story is identical 
with that of the Indrlya J&taka (No. 423). 

1 J. i. 496 f. 


2. Rftdha Jfttaka (No. 198). — The Bodhisatta was once born as a 
parrot, brother to Potfbapftda. They were brought up by a brahmin in 
Benares. When the brahmin went away, he told the birds to watch 
his wife and report to him any misconduct. But Potthapada, in spite 
of his brother’s warning, admonished the woman, who, in a rage, while 
pretending to fondle him, wrung his neck and threw him into the fire. 
When the brahmin returned, Radha said he did not wish to share his 
brother’s fate, and flew away. 

Pot^hapada is identified with Ananda. The story was told in reference 
to a monk who became a backslider owing to a woman.^ 

1 J. ii. 132 ff.; c/. the KUaUhn Jfttaka. 

Bft d ha SaipjUtta. — The twenty-third section of the Saipjlrtta IHkl|a» 
It contains various suttas preached by the Buddha in answer to Bftd]ia*i 
questions.^ 

^ S. iu. 188-201. 

1. Ridlia Sntta.— Rftdha asks the Buddha if ideas of I ” and ** mine ” 
are comidetely absent in him who knows and sees, regarding the body, 
^^^^iottsneas and eatemal objects. The Bu4dha answers in the 
^ffinnative.' 


iailL70. 
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2. BUIm before becoming an arahant, goes to the 

Bnddha and asks for a teaching in brief. The Buddha telU him to 
abandon desire for what is impermanent — t.e., the eye, objects, eye- 
consciousness, etc.' 

1 8. iv. 48 f. 


RUhatheravatthu, — Qives a detailed account of RSdha’s admission 
1kto the Order and Sftrlputta*s praise of him.' 

» DhA. ii. 104 if. 


MdhavatL— A city where Anomadass! Buddha preached to King 

Madhurindhara.' 


^ BuA. 144. 


RidU. — One of the two chief women disciples of Paduma Buddha*' 

^ Bu. ix. 22. 


1. Rdma. — A brahmin, skilled in physiogmony. He was one of the 
eight consulted by Suddhodana regarding his son, the future Buddha.' 

1 J. i. 66; MU. 236. 

2. Rdina. — King of Benares. He sufiered from a virulent skin disease, 
and, leaving his kingdom to his eldest son, went into the forest, where 
he was cured by eating medicinal herbs. In the forest he met and 
married Plyfty the eldest daughter of Okk&ka. She suffered from the 
same complaint, and was cured by him. They lived in the forest with 
their thirty-two children. A forester recognized Rama in the forest, 
and, on his return to the city, told the news to the king. The king 
went to the forest with his retinue and begged his father to return to 
the kingdom. He refused to do so, and, at his own suggestion, a city 
was built for him in the forest whic^ was called Kollya or VyagghapaJJa. 
B&ma thus became the ancestor of the KoUyans*' 

^ DA. i. 260 ff.; SNA. 355 f.; c/. Mtu. i. 355, where he is called Kola. 

3. Rlma. — A brahmin, father of the Buddha’s teacher, Uddika- 
Rlnu^atta (j.v.).' 

1 J.u66;M. i. 165. 

4. Rlma.— The Bodhisatta bom as the eldest son of Dasarattia, king 
of Benares. He is also called Blmapapjlta. He married his sister Utl, 
and her devotion to him became proverbial.' For Blma’s story see 

^ J* 559, 560j Ct. Ixziii. 137. 
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the Dasarafha J&taks. Certain ruling princes of Ceylon claimed descent 
from Bamar^.^., JagatlpUa (q,v.), R&ma’s fight with RdViVa and the 
incidents recounted in the Rdmayanifia are mentioned only in t^e later 
Pali Chronicles, such as the Cfllavaipsa,^ 

2 Ibid,, Ixiv. 42; IxWii. 20; Ixxv. 59; Ixxxiii. 46, 69, 86. 

5. R&ma. — A Sakyan prince, brother of Bhaddafcacctot. He came 
to Ceylon, where he founded the settlement of RimagOpa/ 

' Mhv. ix. 9; Dpv. x. 4 ff. 

6. Rama. — Called M&tuposaka-Rkma. He was an inhabitant of 
Benares and greatly loved his parents. He once went on business to 
Kumbhavatl) in the country of Da^fakl, and there, when the country 
was being destroyed owing to the wickedness of the king, R&ma thought 
of the goodness of his parents. The devas were moved by the power 
of this thought and conveyed him safely to his mother.^ He was one 
of the three survivors of the disaster which overtook Da^daki’s kingdom. ‘ 

* J. V. 29. * MA. ii. 602. 


7. Rama.— One of the palaces of Kondaftfta Buddha in his last lay 
life.^ 


^ BuA. 107; but see fiu. iii. 26. 


B. Rima. — One of the generals of Gajab&hu. Rama was once defeated 
by the general I>eva»^ but later won a victory at the MUl&rakUia-ford. 
Rama received the title of Nllaglrl» which was evidently the name of his 
district.* 

^ Ov. Ixx. 137, 142. ‘ Ibid,, IxxiL 12; Cv. Tra, i. 299, n. 1; 320, n. 2. 


9. Rfima.— The second of the future Buddhas.^ 

^ AnagataraipBa, p. 40. 

10. Rfima.— See Ramma. 


Rfimaka^ or Rfimuka.— A vihara in Ceylon, built by GaJaMIlukagfi- 
mafl in the last year of his reign.* v,l, Bhamuka. 

^ Bhv. xzxv. 122. 


RfimakubL— An elephant used by Faiakfcamahfihu L in his youth.* 


1 Cv. Ixvii. 33. 
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MMiglBUL~A Eoliyan village on tlie banks of the Ganfei. Its 
inhahitants elaimed and obtained a share of the Bnddha’s relics, over 
which they erected a tkupa} This Ompa was later destroyed by floods, 
and the um, with the relics, was washed into the sea. There the MIgas, 
led by their king, BlahikMa, received it and took it to their abode in 
Kafijerlka whero a thu'pa was built over them, with a temple attached, 
and great honour was paid to them. When Dutthagfanapl built the 
KaUThapa and asked for relics to be enshrined therein, Mahlnda sent 
Sopottara to the N%a-world to obtain these relics, the Buddha having 
ordained that they should ultimately be enshrined m the Maha Thupa. 
But Mahakala was not willing to part with them, and Soijuttara had to 
use his ^ddA^-power to obtain them. A few of the relics were later 
returned to the Nagas for their worship.® 

‘ 1). 11 . 167; Bu. xxvili. 3; l)vy. 380. * For details see Mhv. xxxi. 18 ff. 

BftmagOQa. — A settlement in Ceylon, founded by R&ma» brother of 

Blukldakae^a.^ 

' Mhv. ix. 9. 

Rimagopaki^vih&ra. — A monastery in Ceylon, built by Kaniflhatissa.^ 

1 Mhv, xxxvi. 14. 

Rtanaftfia, — The Pali name for Burma, referring particularly to the 
maritime provinces. After the conversion of Ramanha to Buddhism, 
there was a constant intercourse between that country and Ceylon/ 
VUafiMha I. sent an embassy to Animiddha^ king of Ramah^, and 
obtained from him learned and pious monks to re-establish the Sangha 
in Ceylon.* The kings of Ramahna seem to have been in the habit of 
giving a special maintenance to Sinhalese envoys sent to their country. 
The chief trade between the two countries was in elephants; the king of 
Rftmaiiiia made a gift of an elephant to every vessel bringing gifts from 
foreign lands. In the time of PaiikkatMMhu relations were strained 
between the two countries as a result of insults paid by the king of 
R&maniia, and Parakkamabahu sent a punitive expedition under the 
Damt|MWk>rlli» Adieea. This expedition started from Falla¥aAka» and 
some of the forces landed at Kmfmni in Ramaflha and the others at 
Pl^phitauiia. It is said that in a battle fought at Okkaina» the Sinhalese 
forces killed the R&mahha king. Thereafter, through the intervention 
of the monks, peace was restored between the two ooimtries, and the 

^ So says also Cv. Ixxvi 10 t 
* IMi, hciriit 8; lx« fi ff.; but aee O. Ttb. i. n. 4. 



B aii U H |> ag » as the people of Rimaflfia were oeUed, sent a yearly tribute 
to the king of Ceylon* 

* For details of this expedition see Cv. Ixxvh 10 £; also Tr$. ii. n. 3. 

RimaQeyyaka Thera.— An arahant. He belonged to a wealthy 
family of S&vatthiy and left the world impressed by the prese&tati<m of 
Jetavana. Dwelling in the forest, he practised meditation^ and, because 
of hiB attainments and charm, he was called RlmaQeyyafea, Once 
Mira tried to frighten him, but without success. The verse he uttered 
on that occasion is included m the Therag&tha.' 

In the time of Sikhi Buddha, be had offered him flowers. Twenty-nine 
kappas ago he was king under the name of Sumedhayasa (vX Sumegha- 
ghana).^ He is probably identical with lOnriapupphiya of the Apadana.* 
1 Thag vs. 49. * ThagA. i. 120 f. » Ap. i. 203 f. 

Rdmapeyyaka Sutta. — Sakka visits the Buddha at Jetavana and asks 
him what it is which, by situation, is enjoyable. The Buddha replies 
that whatever place is occupied by the arahants that is the most 
enjoyable.^ 

^ i. 232; cp, DhA. ii. 196; the verse i Both there and in DhA. (see above) the 
hero ascribed to the Buddha is, in the I verse is uttered in reference to S&riputta*s 
Thag. (vs. 991) attributed to Sirlputta. i brother, Revata. 

Rftmaputta.— See Uddaka-Rftmaputta. 

1. RffmA. — One of the two chief women disciples of Paduma Baddba.^ 

^ J. 1 . 36; Bu. ix. 22, calls her Ridhi. 

2. Rtmft. — One of the two chief women disciples of Sumedha Bllddlia»^ 

1 J. i. 38; Bu. xii. 24. 

Rdmdyapa. — Reference to this Epic Poem does not occur in the 
Pitakas or in the early books. Even in the Commentaries reference 
thereto is rare,^ and then it is only condemned as purposeless talk 
(utrstlAajbaAa^). Only in the later Chronicles, such as the CMt)avaipsa»* 
is the work actually mentioned by name. See also $,v, Rima (6)« 

^ A\g., DA. i. 76; MA. i 163, as Sltthaiisa* ^ Eg. Cv. bdv. 42. 

BihR.— An Asuia chieftain (Asmtilda).' The Baipyutta Niklya* says 
that on one occasion when he seized CandlmA (Moon>{;od), and on 
another Sariya (Sun-god), both these invoked the aid of the Buddha* 
The Buddha then instructed Bfihu to let them free. B&hu immedsatdiy 
1 Cp. Ktn. til. 138, 264. > B. i. 48 f. 
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let them go and ran to VepaelM, trembling and with stiffened hair.’’ 
This incident evidently refers to the Indian myth of the eclipses, and the 
legend has been annexed by the Buddhists to illustrate the Buddha's 
power and pity. 

Elsewhere* Rahu is spoken of as the chief of those possessing per- 
sonality (attabhdva). The Commentaries* explain that he is four thousand 
eight hundred leagues in height, and that the breadth of his chest is one 
thousand two hundred yojanas. His hands and feet are two hundred 
leagues long, each finger-joint measuring fifty leagues, the space between 
the eyebrows also measuring fifty leagues. His forehead is fifty leagues 
broad, and his head nine hundred leagues in height. His face measures 
one hundred leagues, his nose three hundred, and the depth of his mouth 
one hundred. He is jealous of the gods of the Sun and the Moon, and 
stands in their paths with wide-open mouth. When they fall into his 
mouth, the gods abandon their abodes and flee for their lives. Some- 
times be caresses their abodes with his hand only, or with the lower part 
of his jaw, or with his tongue. Sometimes he takes them up and places 
them against his cheek; but he cannot stop the course of either the Sun 
or the Moon ; if he attempts to do so, he will meet with disaster. So he 
journeys along with them. 

The seizure of the Moon by Rahu and the escape from him is often 
used as a simile.® Rahu is one of the four “ stains " (upakkilesd) of the 
Sun and the Moon, preventing them from shining in all their glory.* 
He is further mentioned as one of the five causes of lack of rain {vassassa 
antardya). When he gathers water into his hands and spills it into the 
ocean, there is no rain.^ The idea seems to be that he gathers up the 
rain-water which is in the sky in order to cool his body. 

To bring Rahu down from the sky is mentioned as one of the impossible 
tasks.* 

It is said* that for a long time Rahu did not visit the Buddha, he 
thought that being so tall he would* fail to see the Buddha. One day, 
however, he decided to go, and the Buddha, aware of his intention, lay 
on a bed when he arrived, and, by his iddAi-power, contrived to make 
himself so t^ll that Rahu had to crane his neck to see his face. Rahu, 
thereupon, confessed his folly and accepted the Buddha as his teachea 

Rfthu is mentioned'* as being among the Asuias who were present 
at the HahlMmaya and as blessing that assembly. In this context he 

* A. ii. 53; Yin. ij. 296; cp. J. iii. 
365. 

^ A. iii. 243. 

* J. iii. 477. 

* BA. i. 286; BfA. u. 790 f. 

B. ii 259, 


• A. ii. 17. 

« AA. ii. 474; BA. ii. 487 f.; 
MA. ii. 790; 8A. i. 86, oontains more 
details and difieis slightly. 

* PN. ire. 466; J. i. 183, 274; iii. 
964. 377; iv. 330; v. 463; BhA. ir. 19, etc. 
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ifl oftlled BilniHiflddA* When R&hu steps into the ooeen, the water o£ 
the deepest part i^eaohes only to his knees.^^ B&hu is also oalled 
and Bill’s hundred sons, were called after him, he beihg their uncle.'* 
The name Rihnmnfcha is given to a form of torture,'* in which the 
victim’s mouth is forced open by a stake and fire or spikes are sent 
through the orifice of the ear into the month, which becomes filled with 
blood.'* 

“ DA. ii. 488. « M. i. 87 , iii. 164; Nid. 164; Mil. 

12 76id., 689. I 197, 368. AA. i. 293. 


1. R&hula Thera.— Only son of Gotatna Buddha, He born on the 

day on which his father left the household life.' When the Buddha 
visited KapUavatthu for the first time after his Enlightenment and 
accepted Suddhodana’s invitation, Rahula’s mother (R&hulamfttd) sent 
the boy to the Buddha to ask for his inheritance (dayajja). ThCNBuddha 
gave him no answer, and, at the conclusion of the meal, left the palace. 
Rahula followed him, reiterating his request, until at last the Buddha 
asked Sdripiltta to ordain him.* When Suddhodana heard of this he 
protested to the Buddha, and asked as a boon that, in future, no child 
should be ordained without the consent of his parents, and to this the 
Buddha agreed.* 

It is said* that immediately after Rahula ’s ordination the Buddha 
preached to him constantly {abhitf^hovadavasem) many suttas for his 
guidance. Rahula himself was eager to receive instruction from the 
Buddha and his teachers and would rise early in the morning and take 
a handful of sand, saying: May I have today as many words of counsel 
from my teachers as there are here grains of sand !” The monks 
constantly spoke of B&hula’s amenability, and one day the Buddha, 
aware of the subject of their talk, went amongst them and related the 
Tlpallutthamiga Jitaka* and the Tittini Jttaka* to show them that in 
past births, too, Rahula had been known for his obedience. When 
Rahula was seven years old, the Buddha preached to him the Amba* 
latfhitalrRfihldovUa Sutta Iq.v.) as a warning that he should never lie, 
even in fun. Rahula used to accompany the Buddha on his faeggii^ 
* 4j!Sunds,^ and noticing that he harboured carnal thoughts faseoantisd by 


' J. L 60; AA. i 82, etc.; c/. J. i. 62. 

* Aooordiiig to SKA. (i. 340). Moggal- 
*1108 taught hjim the kammavicA; see also 
J. ii. 393. 

* Via. i. 82 the stoiy of Rabula’s , 
convetskm is aJso given at DhA. i- 
981 

* AA. i. 146. 

n. 


6 J. i. 160 ff. 

• J. iii. 64 ft, 

^ Sometiines be would aooumpaay 
I Slrlgutta on his bagging ruundat He 
( was present when Siripatta went tb his 
(Siriputta's) mother's house, Whasf h» 
was romully abused by her % hav|bg 
left her. DhA.iv. 164f. 4 

47 
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his own physical beauty and that of his father, the Buddha preached to 
him, at the age of eighteen, the Uahi RitaulovUa Sutta (f.u.). Two 
other Buttas, also called R&hulovUa, one included in the Saqiyutta and 
the other in the Aftgnttara (see below), formed the topics for Bahula’s 
meditation (vifassam)? Later, the Buddha, knowing that Rahula’s 
mind was ripe for final attainment, went with him alone to Andhavana, 
and preached to him the Cula-R&hulovada Stttta. At the end of the 
^ discourse, Bahula became an arahant, together with one hundred 
thousand crores of listening devas.® Afterwards, in the assembly of 
monks, the Buddha declared Rahula foremost among those of his dis- 
ciples who were anxious for training (dkhMMmanam)}^ 

In the time of Fadumuttara Buddha, both Bahula and RatthapUa 
were rich householders of Haipsavati, who, realizing the vanity of riches, 
gave all away to the poor. One day they entertained two ascetics of 
great power. The ascetic to whom Bahula ministered was in the habit 
of visiting the abode of the Naga-king, Pathavindhara, and had been 
impressed by its magnificence. Therefore, in returning thanks to Bahula 
for his hospitality, he wished that his host might resemble Pathavindhara. 
Bahula remembered this, and after death he was born in the Naga-world 
as Pathavindhara, his friend being born as Sakka. He was, however, 


^ To these Suttas Buddhaghosa (MA. 
u 635) adds the Simapera, or KumSra- 
pafihl, and proceeds to enumerate the 
cUfiferent purposes which the Buddha had 
in view in preaching these suttas; see 
also AA. ii. 547. SNA. i. 340 says, 
about the Rihula Sutta (q.v.), that the 
Buddha constantly preached it to R&hula. 
See also the RUiula Saqiyutta. 

* SA. iii. 26 says these devas were 
among those who, in the time of PadU- 
muttara Buddha, had heard R&hula's 
wish to be bom as the son of a future « 
Buddha. They were subsequently bom 
in various deva-worlds, but on this day 
they all assembled at Andhavana in 
osdar to be present at the fulfilment of 
lUUsola'awish. This scene was one of the 
itioldsqtB ioo^tured in the Relic Chamber 
of the Xahl Thikpa, os was also the 
or d i na t io n of B&hula. Mhv. zxxi. 81, 83. 

A. i. 24; the Vinaya (iii. 16) gives 
a Bt<^ illustrating R&hnla*s extreme . 
OinsoieiitiousneBB in the observance of 
He arrived one evening at ^ 
K jps om^ when the Buddha was staying I 


there in the Badarik&r&ma. Rahula 
was told there of a new rule which had 
been laid down to the effect that no 
novice should sleep under the same roof 
as a fully ordained monk. Unable to 
find any resting-place which did not 
violate this rule, Rahula spent the night 
in the Buddha’s Jakes. When the 
Buddha discovered him there the next 
morning, he modified the rule. This 
incident and Rahula’s keenness in observ- 
ing rules, are described again in greater 
detail at J. i. 161 f. There the Buddha 
is said to have found fault with Bftrijmtta 
for his neglect of B&hula (see also Sp. iv* 
744). On another occasion, findixig no 
place in which to sleep because mqnks 
who had arrived late had takeii4« hia 
sleepmg-place, Rahula spent the night, 
in the open, in front of the Baddha*8 
cell. M&ra, seeing him there, assnin^ 
the form of a huge elephant and trumpeted 
j loudly, hoping to frighten him. But tW 
plot failed. This was eight yein after 
B&hula had attained arahantship (DhA^. 
t iv. 69 f.). 
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dissatisfied with his lot, and one day when, with Vtrflipalddia^ he was on 
a visit to Sakka, Sakka recognized him, and finding out that he was 
dissatisfied, suggested to him a remedy. Fat^havindbara invited the 
Buddha to his abode. The Buddha, attended by and one 

hundred thousand arahants, came and was entertained by him. In 
the company of monks was Uparevata» the Buddha’s son, seated next 
to him, and Pathavindhara was so fascinated by him that he could not 
take his eyes ofi him. Discovering who he was, Pathavindhara expressed 
a wish that he, too, might be born as the son of a future Buddha. Later, 
in the time of Kassapa Buddha, Rahula was born as Pathavindhara, the 
eldest son of King Kiki, later becoming his viceroy. seven sisters 
built seven residences for the Buddha, and, at their suggestion, Patha- 
vindhara built five hundred residences for the monks. 

Four verses utterod by Rahula are included in the Theragtthi.^* 

It is said that the news of Rahula ’s birth was brought to the Bodhisatta 
when he was enjoying himself in his pleasauncc on the banks of the royal 
pond after being decked by Vissakamma. As soon as the news was 
announced, he made up his mind to renounce the world without delay, 
for he saw, in the birth of a son, a new bond attaching him to household 
life (“ Rdhulajdto, handhanam jdtam ” — the word rdhula meaning bond).^* 
According to the Digha and Saipyutta Commentaries,^^ R&hula 
predeceased the Buddha and even Sariputta, and the place of his death 
is given as T&vatiipsa. For twelve years he never lay on a bed.^* 

In numerous Jatakas, Rahula is mentioned as having been the 
Bodhisatta’s son— e.^., in the Uraga, Kapi (No. 250), Kumbhakbat 
CuUa-Stttasouia, Daddara, BandhauSgbaf Mairkii.^ Hakba* 
deva, Mah&lanaka, Mahdsudassana, Vldhurapapdlta, Vessantara, Slha- 
kotthoka and Sonaka/* He was also Taflfiatotta, son of Hap^Avya 


The story of the past as given here 
is taken from AA. i. 141 ff.; part of it 
is given in MA. ii. 722 under Ra^hapftla, 
but the account differs in details. There 
the K5ga*world is called Bhumlndhira, 
and the Nfiga-king, PiUta. SNA. i- 
341 differs again and calls the king 
SaAkha. See also ThagA. ii. 30 on 
Ratthapala, where no mention is made 
of Rahula. The Apad^ (i. 60 f.) 
gives a different version altogether. 
There Rahula gave Padumuttara 
Buddha a carpet (sunlAam), as a result 
of which, twenty-one kappas ago, he 
was bom as a khattiya named Vlmtlft, 
in Bspundl. There he lived in a palace. 


I Sttdassana, specially built for him by 

Vlssakamma. 

I vv. 295-98; Mil. 413 contains 
I several other stanzas attributed to 
I Rahula. 

» J. i. 60; DhA. i. 70. The Ap. Com- 
mentary, however, derives £l!<im 

Rahu; just as RAbu obstmeti ^ mmm, 
i so would the child be as obstmotion to 
the Bodhisatta*s Rentmciatipn, 

DA. ii. 649; SA. iii. 172. 

« DA. iii. 736. 

For Bahnla’s conditum and nMe 
j (where it is given) in these vaxions hiwlis, 
' sees.v. 
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and the 70 UQg tortoise in the tbUnkkwa.^* The Apadbw** 
aaje Hut in many births Unmlavi^nA and B&hula were bom of the 
same parents (ehatiAitfi, tambhme) and had similar tendencies (soma- 
iweohatMismdMiMd). 

Bahtda was Imown to his friends as RUudahbadda (BShnla, the 
lj(icky)s( He himself says^* that he deserved the title because he was 
twice blest in being the son of the Buddha and an arahant himself. 
Mention is often made in the books’^ that, though Bahula was his own 
son, the Buddha showed as much love for Devadatta, AAgoUndla and 
Dhanapftla as he did for Rahula. 

Asoka built a thupa in honour of Rahula, to be specially worshipped 
by novices.*^ 

(jf.v. attributea this statement to Saripatta; 

ii. 561. SNA. i. 202 expands it to inolude 

Tha^* vs. 295 f. others. 

Db4. i. 124; MA. i. 537; Mil. 410 i Beal, Eocords i. 180, 181. 

2. Rfthula. — One of the four monks who accompanied Chapala to 
Ceylon. These monks later became the founders of the SDialasaiiigha 
in Burma. Later, at one of the festivals of King Narapatl, RUiula fell 
in love with an actress and went with her to Halayadipap where he taught 
the king the Khudda8ikkli& and its Commentary. With the money 
given to him by the king he became a layman.^ 

^ S&s. 66; Bodo, op, cit., 23 f. 


R&hola Saipyutta.— The eighteenth section of the Saqiyutta NtUya. 
It consists of a series of lessons given by the Buddha to R&lllllap showing 
him the fleeting nature of all things.^ Buddhaghosa says^ that the^' 
suttas were preached on various occasions, from the time Rahula entered 
the Order, to the time of his attainment of arahantship. They contain 
mention ot qualities which mature emancipation.* 

^ S. ii. 244-66. ^ MA. li. 636 f. ^ (SA. ii. 159). 


Ii jlMIlMila Suita. — ^The Buddha tells Rihula that a monk should 
the thought that, in the four elements, either in one’s own 
IMt ih external objects, there is neither self nor what pertains to 

Bu^^agbosa says* that tbe Buddha here declares eatvthoiihwvMaXij^ 
(eo^ineM ia the four things— >«.«., elements). 

^ A* ii 164; this same topic is disousied in greater detail in the AlBMa||ldfea« 
.iMiMitoSiMa. *AA.iL647. 



2. Rllmto Slltte, — RililllA yisits the Buddha and asks him how to 
get rid of the inBidioiis idea of “ I ** and “ mine/* both with aegaid to 
one^s own body and with all external objeote. T{tfe Buddha tepUee that 
one should see things as they really are, that in none of th^ Avo ddantafftoa 
is there any “ I ** or mine.” This is right insight/ 

^ S. iii. 136; this sutta is given at R. ii. | descrihee both this witta find tid next m 
252 as Anusaya Sutta. Buddhaghosa Rihulovftda-vIpaiiaBft (AA li. 547) 

3. Mhula Sutta. — Similar to No. 2. Rfthula asks how one’s mind 
can be removed from such vain conceits.’ 

^ R. iii. 136. This sutta is given at 8. ii. 253 as the ApagatsyStttta. 

4. Rdhula Sutta. — The discourse which brings about the attainment 
of arahantship by Bfthula.’ It is the same as the CQla-IUhulovUa 
Sutta ( 9 .V.). 

* 8. iv. 105 f. 


5. RAhula Sutta. — A scries of stanzas which, according to Buddha- 
ghoaa/ were frequently recited by the Buddha for the gukWee of 
RShula. The Buddha reminds him that he (Rahula) is a follower of 
“ the torch-bearer among men.’* He has left the world to put an end 
to sorrow. He should, therefore, associate with good friends, in good 
surroundings. He should be free from attachment to food or clothes. 
He should tree his mind from all evil tendencies and fill it with thoughts 
of renunciation.* 

^ SNA. i. 340. this sutta was to emphasize the value 

^ SN. w. 335-42. Buddhaghosa says of good association {haiyiinamitMipanis^ 
(HA. ii. 532, 635) that the purpose of mpa), 

RUiulabbadda.— See Ribula. 


RMiulamm. — The name, generally given in the texts, of Rillttbl’s 
mother^ and Gotama’s wife. She is also called Bhaddaka0Oi»* aiid> in 
later texts, Tasodbari^^ BimbUeri/ and, probably, BimblsoilAul^ The 
Northern texts* seem to favour the name of YasodharA, but 
her the daughter of Daffap&pL It is probable that the name of i 
wife was Bimbi, and that Bhaddataccft, SubbaddaU^ To 
the others, were descriptive epithets applied to her, which ] 

’ Vin. i, 82. 

^ Bu. zivi. 15; Mhv. ii. 24 calls 

her BhaddaksooSnA; but see Thomas, 



op- ril., 48; she is also called BubhaddahA, 
*hia hehig probabb^ a variant of Bhad- 
dakaeoUL 


« BuA., p. 245; Dvy. 253. 

* J. u. 392 f.; DA. ii. 422. 

» J. Vi. 478 (12). 

* See also Bockhilh op- riAf 
various other names are given as 

% 




regarded ae additional names. It is also possible that in Gbtama’s 
court there was also a Yasodhara, daughter of Da^dapa^, and that 
there was a later confusion of names. The Commentarial explanation/ 
that she was called Bhaddakaccftnd because her body was the colour 
of burnished gold, is probably correct. To suggest” that the name 
bears any reference to the KaceSnagotta seems to be wrong, because 
the Eaccana was a brahmin gotta and the S&kyans were not brahmins. 

Bahulamata was born on the same day as the Bodhisatta.” She 
married him (Gotama) at the age of sixteen,'® and was placed at the 
head of forty thousand women, given to Gotama by the Sakyans, after 
he had proved his manly prowess to their satisfaction. Gotama left 
the household life on the day of the birth of his son Rahula." It is 
said that just before he left home he took a last look at his wiie from the 
door of her room, not daring to go nearer, lest he should awake her. 
When the Buddha paid his first visit to Kapilavatthu after the Enlighten- 
ment, and on the second day of that visit, he begged in the street for 
alms. This news spread, and Raliulamata looked out of her window to 
see if it were true. She saw the Buddha, and was so struck by the glory 
of his personality that she uttered eight verses in its praise. These 
verses have been handed down under the name of Narasniagathfi {q.v,); 
on that day, after the Buddha had finished his meal in the palace, which 
he took at the invitation of Suddhodana, all the ladies of the court, with 
the exception of Rahulamata, went to pay him obeisance. She refused 
to go, saying that if she had any virtue in her the Buddha would come 
to her. The Buddha went to her with his two chief Disciples and gave 
orders that she should be allowed to greet him as she wished. She 
fell at his feet, and clasping them with her hands, put her head on them. 
Suddhodana related to the Buddha how, from the time he had left home, 
Rahulamata had herself abandoned all luxury and had lived in the 
same manner as she had heard that the Buddha lived — ^wearing yellow 
robes, eating only once a day, etc. « And the Buddha then related the 
OandaMnnara Jfttfdca {q.v,), to show how, in the past, too, her loyalty 
had supreme. 

On seventh day of the Buddha’s visit, when he left the palace 
at the end of his meal, Rahulamata sent Rahula to him saying, “ That 
is yoni* father, go and ask him for your inheritance.” Rahula followed 
the Buddha, and, at the Buddha’s request, was ordained by Siripatta.^” 

^ £ 4,4 AA. i. 204. to in the J&taka Commentaiy (i. 02), 

' Thomas, op. cit., 49. Rahula was seven days old. 

* J. i. 54; BuA. 106, 226. The account of this event is given 

^^.,The following account is taken in Vin. i. 82; this is probably the oid|y 
ebiedy firom J. i. 58 IF. 1 passage in the Pitakas where Rihula* 

Aeoocding to one aooount, lefemd ! mM is mentioned hy name. 



Later, when the Buddha allowed women to join the Order» BShuIa* 
mats, became a nun under Hahftpajftpntf GotamL^^ 

Buddhaghosa identifies^* Rahulamita. with Bhaddahaoeinfi who, in 
the Afiguttara Nikaya,^* is mentioned as chief among nuns in the 
possession of supernormal powers (r}/MSilbhiMafp(^^ She was 
one of the four disciples of the Buddha who possessed such attainment, 
the others being Sfalputta* MoggalUoa and Bikkolt. She expressed her 
desire for this achievement in the time of PadnniBttani Buddha* 

In this account Bhaddakacc&na is mentioned as the daughter of the 
Sakyan Suppabuddha and his wife Amita.^* She joined the Order 
under Pajapatl GfotamI in the company of JanapadakalyftQl (Nandi)* 
and in the Order she was known as Bhaddakaoolnl Theil Later, she 
developed insight and became an arahant. She could, with one effort, 
recall one asmkheyya and one hundred thousand kappas.^’ 

In the Theri Apadana'® an account is found of a Then, Yasodhara 
by name, who is evidently to be identified with Rahulamata, because 
she speaks of herself (vvs. 10, 11) as the Buddha*s pajdpatt before he left 
the household {agdr(i)t and says that she was the chief (pdifyhokkhd sahbOfis* 
sard) of ninety thousand women. 

In the time of Dlpafikara Buddha* when the Bodhisatta was born as 
Sumedha* she was a brahmin-maiden, Sumlttl by name, and gave eight 
handfuls of lotuses to Sumedha, which he, in turn, offered to the Buddha. 
Dipankara, in declaring that Sumedha would ultimately become the 
Buddha, added that Sumitta would be his companion in several lives. 
The Apadana account^® mentions how, just before her death, at the 
age of seventy-eight, she took leave of the Buddha and performed various 
miracles. It also states®® that eighteen thousand arahants nuns, com- 
panions of Yasodhara, also died on the same day. 

The Abbhantara Jltaka®^ mentions that BimbadevI (who is called 
the chief wife of Gotama and is therefore evidently identical with 
Rahulamata) was once, after becoming a nun, ill from flatulence. When 
Rahula, as was his custom, came to visit her, he was told that he could 
not see her, but that, when she had suffered from the same ti:ouble at 
home, she had been cured by mango-juice with sugar. Rtimlhi Imported 


AA. i. 198. Ibid., 204 f. 

“ A. i. 26. 

Cf. Mhv. ii. 21 f. It is said (DhA. 
lii. 44 f.) that Suppabuddha did not for- 
give the Buddha for leaving his daugh- 
ter; Devadatta was Bhaddakacofin&’s 
daughter, and it has been suggested that 
Devadatta’s enmity against the Buddha 
was for reasons to her father's. 


i’ AA. L 205. 

Ap. ii. 684 ff. 
vvs. 1 ff. 

Ap. iL 602 f. 

>1 J. ii. 392 f.; e/. the BUfOk lifoki, 
where Siripotta, at BShula’s request, 
obtained for her from Pasenadi rioe with 
ghee, flavoured with red fish. l}da was 
for abdominal pain (J. ii. 483). 





nukttw to bia preceptor, S&ripatta, irlio <4)toiiied the sunigo<i«uoe 
from fMeiUldL When Pasenadi discovered vhy the mangO'inioe had 
been needed, he arranged that from that day it should be regularly 
supplied. The J&taka relates how, in a past birth too, Sariputta had 
come to B&hulam&t&’s rescue. 

Numerous stories are found in the Jataka Commentary in which 
RShulsm&ta is identified with one or other of the characters — e.g., the 
queen consort in the Abbhantara, SammlUabhislid in the Ammasoolya, 
Stmuddavljayft in the Adltta, Udayabhaddd in the Udajra, the potter’s 
wife (? Bhaggavl, q.v.) in the Kombhak&ra, the queen in the Kummisa, 
the queen consort in the Kumdhamma, Pabhivati in the Kosa, Candfi 
in the Kbapfahftla, the queen in the Gafigmnila, the female in the two 
Cakkavdka J&takas, OaikUi in the Candaklnnara, SumanS in the Campeyya, 
the woman ascetic in the Cullabodlll, Candfi in the Colla Sutasomaj the 
queen in the Jayaddlsa, SIti in the Dasaratha, the queen in the PftDlya, 
the wife; in the BandhanbgSra, Su]fit& in the Ma^ieora, Manoja’s mother 
in the Manoja, Sivall in the Mahijanaka, Snbhadd& in the HabSsudassana, 
the mother-deer in the Lakkhaija, Visayha’s wife in the Visayha, Haddi 
in the Vessantara, Supliassi in the Supatta, the queen in the Susima, 
and the smith’s wife in the Suol. 

RdhulovSda Sutta.— See Cflla’RahulovSda, Hah&-RfihulovUa and 
AmbaIat(hika-Rdhttlovdda. The CiUa>Rfihulovdda is the one generally 
referred to as Rdhulovida. 

Rukkha. — An officer of Kass^Hk IV. He built a vihara in Savdndca 
which he handed over to the HaMvibira. He also laid down rules for 
the guidance of the monks.' v.{. Rakkba. 

» O.lii. 81. 

Rnkkba Vagga. — ^The sixth chapter ot the Nfdfioa Saqiyotta.' 

1 S. U. 80-94. 

1. IMkUia Sutta. — Of those who sit at the foot of trees, he who does 
BO because he desires seclusion and his needs are few, is the best.' 

1 A. iii. 219. 

2. Wnfcfcfc* Sutta.— On four kinds of trees and four cotreqponding 
hinds of men. Some men are evil and their company is evil, some ate 
good and their company is evil, etc.' 

> A. ii. 109. 



3. RnkUrn Satta.— Just as a tree> which leans towards the eMit» Sails 
to the east when cut down, so does a monk who cultivates the Bighllold 
Path incline to Nibbana.^ 

1 8 . V. 47 . 

4. Rukkba Sutta. — Mighty trees, grown from tiny seeds, overspread 
other trees and kill them; so are householders destroyed by their lusts. 
There are five hindrances (nimrai^a) that overspread the heart; the 
seven bojjhangas are not like them.^ 

' S. V. 96 f. 

Rukkhadhamma JAtaka (No. 74). — The Bodhisatta was once a tree- 
sprite in a sdla-gTove. A new king Vessava^a was appointed by Sakka, 
and the king gave orders to the tree-sprites to choose their abodes. The 
Bodhisatta advised his kinsmen to choose trees near his own. Some 
did not follow his advice and dwelt in the lonely trees. A tempest came 
and uprooted the lonely trees, leaving the trees in the grove unscathed. 

This story was one of those related by the Buddha to the Sttyans 
and KoUyanSy who fought for the waters of the Rohl^L He wished to 
show them the value of concord.' 

For another Jataka, not found in the Jataka Commentary, but quoted 
in the Anguttara Nikaya and sometimes^ referred to as the Rnkkhadliam* 
ma JStaka, see Suppatt^tba. 

A J. i. 327 flf. a ThagA. i. 397. 

Rukkhopama Sutta. — This sutta is included in a list of suttas' dealing 
with arujpakammaUhdna. No such title has so far been traced. The 
name probably refers to one of the above Rnkkha Suttas. 

I E.g,, VibhA. 267. 

RuoagatiL— Wife of Kopigamana Buddha in his last lay life/ 

^ DA. ii. 422^ but Bu. xxiv. 19 oalls her Rneiptli. 

Ra c d n andd, — A nun in the time of Kaknaandha Buddha. She came 
to Ceylon at the Buddha’s wish with five hundred other nuns, bringing 
a branch of the Bodhl-tree.' 

^ Mhv. zv. 76; Dpv. zvii. 16, 61 ff. 

1. RaeL~A king of the Mahisaminirta dynasty. He was the mm of 
Ahgbaaa and the father of SumeL^ 

lBlhv,ii.4s</.X^v.iii.7. 
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‘ 2. Bnrt. — A king of thirty-eight kappas ago; a prerioiu birth of 

SnetBtlte Him*.' 

1 Ap. i. 134. 


3. Rod. — A palace occupied by Vesssbhfl Buddha when he was yet 
a layman.* 


1 Bu. xxii. 10. 


4. Ruei. — One of the three palaces of Kaknsandha Buddha before he 
left the world.* 


^ Bu. xxiii. 16. 


5. RueL— See Suruel. 

Rnelgattft.— The wife of Ko^Sgamana Buddha.* v.l. Rucagatt!. 

' Bu. xxiv. 19. 

Ruetdevl — Wife of Ko^fafifia Buddha in his last lay life/ 

1 Bu. iii. 26. 


Ruclnandd. — A setthi’s daughter of Ujjeni, who gave a meal of milk- 
rice to Padumuttara Buddha just before his Enlightenment.^ 

1 BuA. 158. 


Ruelri. — A class of devas present at the preaching of the Hahfisamaya 
Stttta.^ 

1 D, ii. 260. 


Rueira Jitaka (No. 275). — The story of a pigeon (the Bodhisatta) and 
a greedy crow. The story is identical with that of the Lola Jitaka 
(q.v,). 

1. RuoL — One of the chief lay women supporters of Paduma Buddha/ 

^ Bu. ix. 23. 

2. Ruel. — An u'pofikai held up as an example to others. * v.I.RfipL 

‘ A. iv. 347; AA. ii. 791. 

Ru}i.— The daughter of Ahgutl. king of UtUU. Her story is given 
in the lbhi>MindakasH9aJttlka She is identified with Aouida.* 


* J. tL 360. 
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Rup^a Satta. — In the discipline of the Ariyans, surging is a lameatatioa, 
dancing a madness, and immoderate laughter childishness.^ 

iA.i.28i. 


Ri]ni(iniga) Jitaka (No. 482).— Once, in Benares, there lived 
MahMhanakat son of a rich man. His parents had taught him 
nothing, and after their death he squandered all their wealth and fell 
into debt. Unable to escape his creditors, he summoned them and took 
them to the banks of the Ganges, promising to show them buried treasure. 
Arrived there, he jumped into the river. He lamented aloud as he was 
being carried away by the stream. The Bodhisatta was then a golden- 
hued deer living on the banks of the river, and, hearing the man’s wailing 
of anguish, he swam into the stream and saved him. After having 
ministered to him, the deer set him on the road to Benares and asked 
him to tell no one of the existence of the Bodhisatta. 

The day the man reached Benares, proclamation was being made that 
the Queen Consort, Khemi, having dreamed of a golden deer preaching 
to her, longed for the dream to come true. Mahadhanaka offered to 
take the king to such a deer and a hunt was organized. When the 
Bodhisatta saw the king with his retinue, he went up to the king and told 
him the story of Mahadhanaka. The king denounced the traitor and 
gave the Bodhisatta a boon that henceforth all creatures should be free 
from danger. Afterwards the Bodhisatta was taken to the city, where 
he saw the queen. Flocks of deer, now free from fear, devoured men’s 
crops; but the king would not go against his promise and the* Bodhisatta 
begged his herds to desist from doing damage. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta’s ingratitude and wicked- 
ness. Devadatta was Mahadhanaka and Anasda the king.^ 

^ J. iv. 255-63; the story is included in the Jatakamala (No. 26). 

Rudrad&inaka, — Mentioned in connection with different kinds of 
coins.' 

1 Sp. ii. 297. 

Rubaka, — Chaplain of the king of Benares. See the Rnhaka Jitaka* 


Riihaka Jttaka (No. 191).— Rnhaka was the chaplain of the Bodhisatta, 
born as king of Benares. The king gave him a horse with rich trappings, 
uid, when he rode him, everybody was lost in admiration, Bohaka’s 
wife was a foolish old woman who> <m hearing ol the peo^e’a pniae, 
declared that their excitement was due, not to ihe qualities of the animal, 
but to its trappings, and that if Bnhaka nonld go ont wearing tiw 
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IhnmV he wauld be similarly applauded. Ruhaka^^greed to 

the suggestion and suffered great humiliation; he went home in anger, 
determined to punish his wife, but she had escaped and had sought the 
king’s protection. The king persuaded Ruhaka to forgive her because 
** all womankind is full of faults.”^ 

The occasion for the story is given in the Indrlya J&taka (No. 423) 

(q,v,). 

1 J. ii. 113 fiF. 

Ruhaka Vagga. — ^The fifth section of the Duka Nipata of the Jataka.^ 

1 J. ii. 113.38. 

R&pa Vagga. — The first chapter of the Eka Nipata of the Anguttara 
NikSya.^ 

1 A. i. 1. 2. 

1. Rfipa Sutth. — Two of a group of suttas preached to R&hula, to show 
him that all things arc fleeting, unhappy and changeable.^ 

1 S. ii. 245, 251. 


2. Rflpa Sutta. — He who realizes the impermanence of the body and the 
other khandhaa becomes a sotdpanm} 

1 S. iii. 226. 

3. RApa Sutta. — The cessation of suffering, disease, decay and death, 
is identical with the cessation of the five sense-objects—forms, sounds, 
etc.' 

1 S. iii. 229. 

4. Rftpa Sutta. — ^Desire and lust, which arise from forms, sounds, etc., 
are corruption of the heart; the getting rid of them leads to higher 
knowledge.' 

^ S. iii. 232. 

Ri^iaaaiidi.— Called Janapadakalyipl RupanaDcU.' She is evidently 
identical with Janapadakalpip! NandS* (^ t?.), and is described as a sister 
(9 step-sister) of the Buddha. The person referred to as her husband 
(hhaUd) is probably Nanda (q-v,), the Buddha’s step-brother; strictly 
speaking, he joined the Order without having married her, though the 
wedding had been announced and all preparations were being made^. 

1 1^. iU. 113 ff. 

I At AA. i. 193 she is aetaady idaotified with her. Bat see n ii flunillill WiMlii. 



MimmI ^ 

A little grammatioel treatiH by a Jianaeae 
monk called Jambadhaja.^ 

^ Bode» op, cfl., 55. 


R&pamUL — A sliort treatise on the decienwn of PSIi nouBs, with 
numerous paradigms and examples; written by Siiwpibkttni of Ceylon 
in order to facilitate the study of FalL^ 

» P.li.C. 281. 

1. Mpavati.-— Daughter of ViJayaUhn 1. and TUokasundarl. She 

had four sistersi and a brother called ^ Shp died young 

and unmarried. ‘ 

1 Cv. hx. 31. * Ibid., 45. 

2. Rdpavatf. — Queen of BarakhamaMUiii I. She was a descendant of 
King Kittislrimegha. She is mentioned as having erected a “ golden ” 
thupa in Piilatthipnra/ 

^ Cv. Ixxiii. 137, 142 ff. The thupa has been identified with the modtm Pabu^ 
VehAta (Arch. Survey of Ceylon, vi. 1014, p. 6). 

Rupavaticetiya.— A thupa in Pulatthipura^ built by FanUdcaiiiaUhu V 

^ Cv. Ixxviu. 51; see also Cv. Tra. ii. 107, n. 3. The thupa is probably the modem 
Km Vehera. 


RupasfirL — Mother of Sftriputtat who was called after her, his personal 
name being Upjitlssa.^ Her husband was the brahmin VaAgantai^ and 
she became the mother of seven children, all of whom became arahants — 
S&riputta^ Upa8enl^ Mah&cunda, Revata-Khadiravaiiiya, CIUi» UpaeiU 
and SlsupaeSUL* Both she and her husband were unbelievers, and she 
was very sad when, one after another, her children, giving up wealth 
worth eighty crores, joined the Order. She wished to keep at least the 
youngest of the boys, Revntat for herself, and had him married at the 
age of seven, but her plot miscarried.^ This embittered her against the 
monks, and, though she gave them alms when they came to the house, 
she blamed them for having enticed her children away, Once when 
^ariputta visited her with five hundred monks, among whom was Riboli* 
she invited them in and gave them food, but did not fail to abuae her son, 
calling him eater of leavings” (uochitfhakkddaka)* She outlived 
Sariputta, who visited her just before his death, at lH|aklgittm» in the 

^ SNA. L m; DhA. i. 73, etc.; in , < DliA.il84. 

texts (e^., Dvy. 305) Sidputte | • ZM., 188; 8A, Bi. 178. 

^ <»Ssd dimdvmtipiitea. | * Bee am Rmtte * DhA. iv. 164 f* 
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bouse where he was born. There she provided lodgini; for him and his 
five hundred companions. Sariputta fell ill of a violent attack of 
dysentery on the night of his arrival, and she saw various gods, including 
even Mahfi Brahmfi, come to wait on him. Learning their identity 
from Idaha Cunda, she was amazed and went to see Sariputta to have 
Maha Gunda’s words confirmed. Sariputta told her how Maha Brahma 
was a follower of the Buddha and talked to her about the marvellous 
virtues of his teacher. At the end of his talk, she became a sotapanna. 
B&riputta died the next day at dawn, and she made elaborate arrange- 
ments for his cremation.* 

She seems to have also been called Surupas&ri/ 

* SA. iii. 172 ff.; for details see a.v. S&Tlputts. ^ E.g., ThigA. 162. 

Rflpasiddhl.— A Pali grammar by Buddhappiys (or Dipafikara) Thera 

It is based on Kaooftyana’s grammar, in its general outlines, and 
its full name is Pada-rfipasiddhi. There is a tiled on it ascribed to Bud- 
dhappiya himself.^ 

i P.L.C.. p. 220 f. 

Rf^ftramma-vihara. — A monastery in Ceylon built by Hahiseiia.^ 
v.l Thfipartma. 

* Mhv. xxxvii. 43; M'|\ 684. 

Rflpirfipavlbhiga. — An Abhidhamma treatise by Buddhadatta Thera. ^ 

1 P.L.C., 108. 

RfipL — An eminent lay woman disciple of the BuddSa.^ vX Ruoi. 

1 A. iv. 347; c/. AA. ii. 791. 

** Rfipi attft” Sutta, Arfipi atta” Suttfi, Rupi ca arfipi ea att&” 
Sutta. — ^It is owing to the presence of the five khandhas that the view 
arises that the self has a form, is without sickness after death, or that it 
is formless, or that it both has form and is formless.^ 

1 S. iii. 218 f. 

1. Re^u. — Son and successor of King Dbampati. On the death of 
his father Re^u, with the advice and co-operation of his chief steward 
(Mahdgoviiida) JotipUa, who was also his great friend, divided his 
kingdom into seven parte and shared it with his friends — SattahbUy 
Brahmadatta, VeasaUm, Bharate, and the two Dhataiatllias. The 
seven divisions of the kingdom were called KaHnga» finahaj AvanUt 
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Sovliay Vldeha, AAgft KisI; their oapiuU) wm, za^eotmlj, 
pun, Potato, Mihlsiafl, Romka, Mthlli, Oampl ami BIripaiL Benu 

himself occupied the central kingdom.' 

* O. ii. 226-36; Keeu probably reigned it clear whisk his kingitom; see l>i»l. 
in Benares, though the account given in u. 270 n,; also Mtu. iii. 107-200: and 
the Hahlgovinda Sntta does not make (2). 

2. Repu. — Son of Disampatl, king of Benares.' He is probauly 
identical with Repa (1). 

> Dpv. iu. 40; MT. 180. 

3. Repo. — King of UttarapafioUa, the capital of the Ktdno, He was 
the father of SomanaSM. For details see the SomaiOSM Jlttka.' 

'■ J. iv. 444 ff. 

4. Repu. — A king of forty-five kappas ago, a previous birth of VaJJl- 
putta (Repupujaka) Thera.' 

^ ThogA. i. 143= Ap. i. 146. 

Repupujaka Theta. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he saw 
VipassI Buddha and offered him the pollen (re^u) of nogw-fiowers. Forty- 
five kappas ago he was a king named Repu.' He is evidently identical 
with VaJJlputta Thera.' 

1 Ap. i. 146. * IhogA. i. 143. 

Repuvafl. — A city, capital of the Cakkavatti Viiuala (q.v.), 

Remupasela.— A rock in the Hliafifiamalaya in Ceylon. Kittl (after- 
wards Vljayab&hu I.) once occupied a stronghold there.' 

1 Cv. Ivii. 62. 

Rerupallika.— A district in the HalayaraJ^ of Ceylon, mentioned in 
the account of the campaigns of GaJaUUlU.' 

i Cv. Ixi. 25. 

f> Revata. — The fifth of the twenty-four Buddhas. He was bom in 
Sttdhafifiaka (Sudhafiflavafl), his father being the khaUiya Vlpola and his 
mother VlpaUk For six thousand years he lived in the household and 
then renounced the world, travelling in a chariot, leaving his wife Sudas* 
oak and their son Vampa. The three palaces occupied by him in his 
iay life were Sudasuoa, and Avala. He praotis^ austerities 

for seven months and attained Enlightenment under a NSgthbn^ 
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bAlriag bMn given milk>rioe l&y UdhudwA and gnuu tot bis seat the 
AjPnkft VanivtildlittS. His sermon was preached at VanmicliBn. 
The Bodhisatta was a brahmin of Rammavafl, named AtUeva* who, 
seeing the Buddha, spoke his praises in one thousand verses. Among 
the Buddha’s converts was King Arindama of Uttaranagara. The 
Buddha’s chief disciples were Vanina and Brahmadeva among monks 
and Bbaddd and Subhaddd among nuns. His constant attendant was 
Sambhava. His chief lay patrons were PadOnia and Kofijan, and 
Sltlmft and Yasavafi. His body was eighty hands in height, and his aura 
spread uninterruptedly to a distance of one yojana. He died in the 
MaUMra pleasaunce at the age of sixty thousand, and his relics were 
scattered.^ 

^ Bu. VI. 1 ff.; BuA. 131 fif.; J. i. 30, 35, 44. 

2. Revata.— A monk, the personal attendant of Siddhattha Buddha.^ 

^ Bu. xvii. 18; J. i. 40. 

3. Revata (called Khadlravanlya). — An arahant Thera. An eminent 
disciple of the Buddha, declared by him foremost among forest-dwellers 
{arafiHahdnam)} He was the youngest brother of Sdrlputta^ and a 
marriage was arranged for him by his mother who was miserable at 
seeing her children desert her one after another to join the Order, and 
wished to keep the youngest at home. He was only seven years old» 
and, on the wedding day, the relations of both bride and bridegroom 
showered blessings on the couple and said to the bride: “ May you live 
as long as your grandmother.” Bevata asked to see the grandmother, 
and was shown a woman of one hundred and twenty, decrepit, and show- 
ing all the signs of advanced old age. Bealizing that his wife would 
probably share the same fate, he left the bridal procession on some 
pretext on the way home, and ran away to a place where lived some 
monks, Sariputta, foreseemg ^is, had instructed the monks to ordain 
his brother without reference to his parents^ and, when Bevata revealed 
his identity, the monks at once admitted him into the Order. 

When Sariputta heard this, he wished to visit his brother, but Was 
persuaded by the Buddha to wait. Bevata, after waiting a long time 
for the visit from S&riputta, obtained from his teachers a formula of medi- 
tation and himself set out to see the Buddha. On the way he stopped 
at a hkaiimjam (acacia forest) during the rainy season and there won 
axahantdiip. 

At the ^ of the rains the Buddha, accompanied by Sbiputta and 
Aattidl with five hundred other monks» started out to visit Bevata* 

i A. i. 24. 
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There were two routes leading to the khadimmm, of which the shorter 
was thirty Teagues long, straight, but infested with evil spirits. Thh the 
Buddha chose because SIvaD Thera {q,v.) was in the eompany of monks, 
and the Buddha knew that the deities of the forest Would provide the 
monks with all they needed because of Sivali's presence. When Revata 
knew that the Buddha was approaching, he created, by his magic power, 
splendid dwellings for him and his monks. The Buddha spent t.wo 
months in the forest and then returned to the PabUriina in S&vatthl. 
There he found that Vlsftkhi had heard contradictory accounts 
of the dwelling erected by Revata for the monks who bad accompanied 
the Buddha. He dispelled Visakh&'s doubts and spoke of Revata’s 
powers.* 

Some time after, Revata returned to his native village and brought 
away with him his three nephews, sons of his three sisters, C&U, UpacftlA 
and SisupaeftUL Sftrlputta heard of this and went to see Revata. Revata, 
knowing that he was coming, exhorted his nephews to be particularly 
heedful, and S9riputta expressed his pleasure at their behaviour.* 

The ThagA.* mentions another incident which took place during 
Revata *8 old age. He was in the habit of visiting the Buddha and 
Sanputta from time to time after returning to his home in the khadifu 
vam. Once, during a visit to Savatthi, he stayed in a forest near the 
city. The police, on the track of some thieves, came upon him, and, 
finding him near the booty which the thieves had dropped in their 
flight, arrested him and brought him before the king. When the king 
questioned him, the Elder spoke a series of verses,* demonstrating the 
impossibility of his committing such an act, and also by way of teaching 
the king the Dhamma. It is said* that at the conclusion of the stanzas 
he sat cross-legged in the sky until his body burnt itself out. 

Revata loved solitude, and, on ♦one occasion,* a lay disciple named 
Atula^ hearing that he was in Savatthi, weint with five hundred others 

* DhA* ii. 188 ff. ; it was on this occasion ravana. Here it is said that, after 
that the Buddha related the stoiy of winning arahantship, Revata went to 
5IvalI*8 past; see also DhA. iv. 186 f. S&vatthi to greet the Buddha and 
One of the stanzas (No. 212), of the S&ripntta. 

MobI tatte WM abo pKsobed to the * lliagA. i. 110; hie admonitoiy rem 
““mlu, according to Bnddhaghoea (SNA. b given at Thag. va, 43; two vcMce 
I- aei f.). in oonnectian with Bevata. uttered by Sftripntta in praiic of BovaU 
This waa immediately after the Buddba’a are given at Thag. via. 801*2. 
talk to VbUchi. mentioned above. The * i. Ml f* 

of Bevata's ordination is also given • Thag. vss. 646-98; Mrs. Rhys Davids 
AA. i 186 ff., with some variations speaks of Bevata as a teacher of the 
in detaiL The acoonnt given in ThsgA. Jain doctrine of (OoUnffM An Math 

i. 108 ff, is miteh shorter; no menUon k p. Il6). 

nuMleoftheBQddha's visit to the i;9odf- • ThagA. i. 966. ? 926 f. 

n. 48 
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to hear him pr6ach. But Bevata said that he delighted in solitude and 
refuaed to address them, and Atula went away'complaining.* 

Bevata’s delight in solitude was sometimes misunderstood. For 
instance, the Elder Sammufijanl went about continually sweeping, and, 
seeing Bevata sitting cross-legged, thought him an idler. Bevata read 
his thoughts and admonished him.^ 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha, Bevata was a boatman at Payftga 
on the Ganges, and once took the Buddha and his thousand followers 
across the river in a boat decked with canopies, flowers, etc. On that 
occasion he heard the Buddha declare one of the monks highest among 
forest-dwellers, and wished for a similar honour for himself under a future 
Buddha.* Later, he was born in deva-worlds. Fifty-eight kappas ago 
he was a king named Tdra^a, and a kappa later another king named 

Campaka.^* 

* details see 8.i\ Sammufijanl. ^ ThagA. i. 108; AA. i. 126. Ap. i. 51 f. 

4. Revata. — The DhpA.^ mentions a novice Revata, with three others 
— ^SaAkleca, Papfita and Sopfika — ^all four of whom became arahants 
at the age of seven. The Revata referred to is, very probably, the 
Bevata (3) above. For their story see s.v, Paftcaohiddageha. 

. 1 iv. 176 f. 

5. Revata.— See KaAkhfr-Revata. 

6. Revata.— Called Soreyya-Revata. He was one of the Elders who 
took a prominent part in the Second Council. He lived in Sorejfya, and, 
on discovering (by means of his divine ear) that the orthodox monks, 
led by Sambhflta Skpavld and Yasa Kikap^akaputta, were anxious to 
consult him, Bevata left Soreyya, and, travelling through Saftkassa, 
KappakulJa, Udumbara and Ag^pura» reached Sabajftti. There the 
monks met him and consulted him regarding the Ten Points.’’ He 
enquired into these, and, after condemning them as wrong, decided to end 
the dispute. The VaJJiputtakas too, had tried to win Bevata 
over to their side, but on failing to do so, persuaded Bevata’s pupil, 
UtCaia^ to accept robes, etc., from them, and speak to his teacher on their 
behalf. Uttara did this, but was dismissed by Bevata as an unworthy 
pupil. 

Bevata suggested that the dispute should be settled in VesU, and the 
monks having agreed, he visited BuWwfcWml— who was the oldest monk 
then living and a pupil of Ananda*— during the night, and talked to him 

^ Aoootdiug to Mhv. iv. 67, SO, Revata himself was a pupil of Ananda and had 
seen the Buddha; Dpv. iv. 
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OB matteiB of dootriBe. Darmg the coBversatioB) Slfivill arrived aad 
questioBed SabbakamI regardiBg the Ten Points, but the latter refused 
to express an opinion in private. On Revata’s suggestion a jury ol eight, 
four from either side, was appointed to go into tJie question. Revata 
himself was a member of this jury, and he it was who questioned Babba* 
kaml during the meeting, held in VilfkWiiBa, regarding the Ten Points. 
All the Ten Points were declared to be wrong, and, at the end of the 
questions, seven hundred monks — chosen from one hundred and twelve 
thousand, at the head of whom was Revata— held a recital of the 
Dhamma, which recital therefore came to be called Sittasatl (“ Seven 
Hundred ”). This recital, according to the Mhv.,* laerted for eight 
months. 

* Vin. 11 . 299 ff. The Mhv. (iv. 1 ff.) cp. l»pv. iv. 4b ff.; 16 ff.; Sp. i. 33 f.; 
gives an account of this Council, which it would appear from the Dpv account 
account differs in numerous details, that the heretics refused to accept the 
In both accounts it is Revata who takes decision of Revata’s Council and 
the most promment part in B<>ttling the separated oft, to the number of ten 
dispute. The Mhv. mtroduoes K&lfisoka thousand, forming a nev- body caUwi 
iq-v.) as the pation of the Second Council, the Mah&saftghlkas. 

7 . Revata.~-An Elder of Ceylon. He was a MaJJhimaliMvaka, and, once, 
going to Revata (8) who lived m the Malaya country of Ceylon, he asked 
him for a subject of meditation. The latter knowing that the former 
was a Majjhimaba^ake spoke to him of the difficulties facing such a 
one in meditation. The other at once agreed not to recite the Majjhima 
until his meditations should prove fruitful. He was given a topic of 
meditation, and attained arahantship nineteen years later. But when, 
at the end of that time, he again started to recite the Majjhima, he was 
never in doubt as to a single consonant.^ 

I Vsm. i. 96. 

8. Revata.-~An Elder of Ceylon, living in the Malaya country of Ceylon. 
See Revata (7). 

9. Rwata.— Teacher of Bnddhaghoia. He was very proficient in 
the Vedas, and, when Buddhaghosa visited him in his vihira and recited 
the Vedas, he was able to speak with contempt of Buddhaghosa s know- 
ledge. Buddhaghosa then became his pupil, and was later sent by him 
to Ceylon to translate the Sinhalese Commentaries into Plli. 

' Cv, xxxvii. 218 ff. 

10. Revata.--See MaUyisa.^ 

1 P.L.C. 180, 199. 221. 



sun of Ceylon, a weU>known teaohet of the Vinaya. Kte 
was a daughter of Somaiiadm.* 

^ Dpv. xviii, 29. 

1. Revall. — Wife of Handlya (j.v.). Her story is given in DhA. iii. 
290 £E. and also at VvA. 220 ff.* According to the VvA. version, Nandiya 
was born after death in TAvatlipsai but Bevatl, on the death of her 
husband, stopped the gift of alms which he had instituted, abused the 
monks, and was cast alive into hell. 

^ The fltory is also referi'ed to in PvA. 257. 

2. Revati. — An updsikd, probably of Nft}aka. She was a patron of 
SAliputta, and, on his death, she brought three vases filled with golden 
flowers to be ofiered at the pyre. Sakka came, with his great retinue, 
to do honour to the Elder, and in the crush caused by his arrival Revati 
was trampled to death. She was immediately reborn with a body three 
gaA)utas in height in TAvatbpsa, and, on discovering the cause of her 
happiness, she appeared with her followers before the people and de- 
clared her homage to Sariputta.^ 

^ SA. iii. 177 f. 

3. Revati. — Another name, according to the Dlpavaipsa,^ for Slvalif 
daughter of King AmapfagAlliapi-Abliaya. She was the sister of OtUA- 
hbaya and succeeded him for a period of four months, when she was 
dethroned by QanAga.^ 

^ xxi. 40 f.; cp. Mhv. xxxv. 14 f. 

Roga Sutta. — There are those beings in the world who ($sn be free of 
bodily disease for varying periods, liut only those who have destroyed 
the Stava$ are free from mental disease, even for one moment.^ 

I A. ii. 142 f. 


Roguva.— See Rwova. 

RooanL — Wife of KajMsandha Buddha in his last lay life/ Elsewhere* 
she is called Vltoaaillini. 

*■ BuA. 210; DA. ii. 422. < Bu. zziii. 17. 

1. Roja.— A MaUa. inhabitant of KuilBird. When the Buddha and 
Anailda visited Ea8infir&, the Malla chieftains decreed that idioever hdled 
to pay homage to the Buddha would be fined five hundred coins. Ruja 
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ma iDAiidi^^a friend,^ and JLaanda was pleased wbea he arrived to pay 
homage to the Buddha» but when Boja said that he did so oidy out of 
regard for his kinsmen’s deeree, Inanda was bitterly disappointed and 
asked the Buddha to discover some means by which Roja ccmld be 
made to become his follower. The Buddha agreed to do this, and by 
means of the power of his compassion, Roja was induced to visit him 
again. The Buddha preached to Roja, who asked, as a boon, that the 
monks should accept hospitality only from him. This request was 
refused by the Buddha, who said tiiat Roja must take his turn with others 
in showing hospitality to him and his monks. Finding that he had 
long to wait for his turn, Roja made enquiries, and, discovering that 
the monks had no supply of green vegetables {iSka) or pastry {jpiffdkM- 
dantya), he consulted Ananda, and, with the Buddha’s sanction, offered 
these things to the Buddha and his monks.* It is said* that Roja once 
invited Ananda to his house, and, after entertaining him lavishly, tried 
to induce him to leave the Order by offering him half his wealth. But 
Ananda refused this offer, explaining to him the miseries involved in 
household life. Later, Ananda repeated this conversation to the Buddha, 
who related the Vacchanakha Jitaka to show that Roja and 
Ananda had been friends in a past life too. 

^ Once he forced on Ananda a linen -cloth (khomapilotihlk), Ananda had need of 
It, and accepted it with the Buddha's permission (Vin. i. 296). 

* Ibid,, 274 ff. • J. ii. 231 f. 

2. Roja, — A primeval king, son of Mahfciammata» and, therefore, an 
ancestor of the Sikyans. Roja’s son was Vararoja,^ 

^ J. ii. 311; hi. 454; SNA. i. 363; Dpv. in. 4; Mhv. li. 2; MT. 124; cp. Mtu. i. 384 
where he is called Raya. 

3. Roja.— A city in India, the capital of Mafadeva and six of his de« 
scendants.* v.l Ro]|ia» Jftna. 

^ MT. 128; Dpy. iii. 27 calls it Hojuit. The KMv. calls it ThlllUl. 

RoJ 4.-^A class of devas, present at the preaching of the MlllliWMIlt y* 

Sntta.^ 

> D. iL 260. 

Rung.— There were four of this name sixty thonsand kappas 
»go, all previous births of Salanipililw Thns.^ 

1 Ap. i. 104. 

RWMllHt Jilaka (No. 277)— «.!. The Bodhisatta was onoe 

bmn as king of a flock <d pigeons. For a loiig time they visited regolariy 



a good aaoetic in a cave near by, until, one day, he left and lus place was 
taken by a sham ascetic. The pigeons continued their visits, till one day 
the villagers served the ascetic with a dish of pigeon’s flesh, and he, liking 
the flavour, conceived the desire to kill the pigeons. The Bodhisatta, 
suspecting hie intentions, warned his followers and charged the ascetic 
with h 3 rpocriey.^ 

> J. ii. 382-4; cp. Godhs Jktaka (No. 326). 

RonuuHnkkharatlha. — X country mentioned in the Mahavaqua 
Commentary as a place rich in coral ; it was from there that Bb&tlkflbhaya 
(q.v.) obtained the coral for the net which he threw over the Hahi 
Thflpa.' 

» MT. 630. 

1. Romasa. — A mountain in Himavfl.' 

1 Ap. i. 232, 463; ThagA. i. 399. 

2. Romasa. — A Paeeeka Buddha of ninety-four kappas ago.^ 

' Ap. i. 238, 281. 

S. Romasa. — A Damva (? Asura) of ninety-four kappas ago, a previous 
birth of AmbaplpdlyA Thera.* 

> Ap. i. 247. 

4. Romasa. — A king of seventy-four kappas ago, a previous birth of 

CaAkobvapphiya Thera.* 

^ Ap. i. 216. 

1. Roruka. — A city, capital of the Sovins, established by Joflpflla, 
chaplain of Repu. Its king was Bharata.* In the Adltta Jitaka* it 
is called Roruva. 

* D. ii. 286; cp. Mta. iii. 208; we also Dry. 644 ff. * J. iii. 470. 

2. Roruka. — Capital of King Sell* {q.v.). 

1 SA. i. 90. 


1. Roruva.— See Roruka (1). 

2. Roruva. — A Niraya. Beings were presumably born there as a result 
of casting aspersions on the Dhamma,* miserliness,* or adultery.* Some* 

> 8. i. 30. * See, e.p., J. iii. 299. * J. yi. 287. 
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times^ two Boruvas are mentioned whioh the eoholiaat* explaiiui aa being 
JUarorava and Dhttmaroruva; in the first beings have red hot flames 
blown into their bodies, and in the second, noxious gases (MfltwdMivio). 

Buddhaghosa says* that Jalaroruva is another name for AvW» 
and that the Niraya is so oalled because beings shout while being 
burnt there (aggimhi jalante punappunam ravanH). 

4 J. V. 266. • Ibid., 271. • SA. i. 64. 

Rolika.— See Heligflnia. 

Roliaka. — A householder of KlmhUa; he was the husba7(d of Bhaddfl.^ 
See Bhaddi (4). 

1 VvA. 109. 


1. Roliaka.— Grandfather of MIgflra Roluupeyya (q.v,)} 

1 AA. u. 697. 

2. Rolia9a.<-A brahmin, grandson of Pekkhu^lya. He was a friend 
of the Llechavi Silha, and a visit paid by both of them to Nandaka is 
recorded in the Ahguttara Nikaya.' 

I A. i. 193 f. 


3. Rohafa.— A S&kyan prince, one of the brothers of BbaddakaeoflnA. 
He went over to Ceylon and there founded a settlement which was 
named after him.^ 

1 Mhv. ix. 10; J>pv. x. 6. 


4. Roha^a.— One of the three main provinces of early Ceylon com- 
prising the south-eastern part of the island, the MahflvUukanadl forming 
its northern boundary. It was probably colonized by Roha^a (3). The 
capital of the province was Blahiigflma. When the northern parts of 
the island were in the hands of foreigners or usurpers, the Sinhalese 
court, its nobles and loyalists, often sought refuge in Boha^a. It seems, 
for the most part, to have been very little controlled from the capital, 
and many rebellions against the ruler of the capital originated in Boha^a. 
In times of persecution and scarcity the Buddhist monks found patronage 
and shelter among the inhabitants of Boha^a.* Even till about 600 A.o., 
Boha^a was regarded as a separate kingdom, holding, or at least claiming 
to hold, an independent position beside Anurfidhaipuia.* 


^ See DuKhagiiiia^ and in|a|^ 
Uhtt; alflo, ^g., Mhv. xxiiL 13; zxxiii. 
37; XXXV. 27 f., 67, 126; Cv. xxxviii. 


12, 39; xlL 89 ff.; xliv. 64; xlviii, 69, 
etc. * Mhv. xxxviL 6. 

• See, Ov. xlv. 41. 



RoIuk^l— See Rolumta. 


6. Roha^a Thera.— When AssagUtta summonM the heads of the Orders 
to a conference regarding the heresy of MiHnda» Boha^a was lost in 
meditation, and a messenger had to be sent to fetch him. As punishment 
for this, he was charged with the task of persuading NSgasona to join 
the Order. To achieve this purpose, Bohai^i had to visit the house of 
Nagasena’s father, SOQUttara, during seven years and ten months, without 
ever receiving even a kind word, till, at last, one day So^uttara was 
pleased with his kindness and courtesy and gave him food daily at the 
house. When Nagasena grew up and learnt the Vedas, Roha^a engaged 
him in discussion, as a result of which Nagasena joined the Order under 
Boha^a, who, as his first preceptor, taught him the Abhidhamma. One 
day, Nagasena thought lightly of his teacher, and Boha^a, reading his 
thoughts, chided him. Nagasena begged his forgiveness, but Bohapa said 
he would forgive him only if he succeeded in refuting Milinda’s heretical 
views.^ 

1 Mil. 7 flf. 


7. Rohana.-— Headman of the village of Klttl and father of Thera- 
putt&bhaya. Rohai^a was a supporter of Hahfisumma Thera, and, having 
heard him preach at the Ko(apabbata-vihftra, he became a sotdpanm 
and joined the Order, later attaining arahantship.^ 

^ Mhv. xxiii. 56 ff. 

Rohapagutta.— See Blaha-Rohapagutta. 

Rohapa^vihara. — A monastery in Rohapa, built by SiUldft(ha for the 
incumbent of the Pas&padlpa-vlh&ra.^ 

* Cv. xlv. 64. 

RohapA — The name of ’a tribe.' • 

^ Ap. ii. 369. 

1. Rohanta.— A lake in HlmaWU' 

‘ J. iv. 413. 

2. Rohanta. — ^The Bodhisatta born as king of deer. See the Ridiailte- 
miga Jfttaka. 

RohantSmiga Jttaka (No. 501).— The Bodhisatta was once bom as 
Rohanta, a golden deer, king over eighty thousand deer, near Lake 



RohfMdA, He had A brother, OtttamlgM, end a aiiter MiftUi, One day 
Khffllii wife of the Ung of Benares, dreamed that a golden dear pmached 
to her and begged th^^ng to make the dream oome true. The king 
offered great rewards, and a hunter, who was aware of Bohanta*s eaistenee, 
undertook to bring him to the court. He set a trap m the where the 
deer drank and Rohanta was caught in it. When Bobanta gave the 
alarm, all the deer fled except Cittamiga and Sutana. They told the 
hunter that they would die with their brother rather than leave him, and 
the hunter, touched by their devotion, set Rohanta free. When Rohanta 
discovered why he had been caught, he offered to go to Benares, but was 
dissuaded by the hunter owing to the risks he would ran. Rohanta 
then taught the Law to the hunter and sent him back with a golden hair 
from hia body. The hunter related the story to the king and queen and 
preached to them the Law. Then rejecting the rewards they offered him, 
he became an ascetic in the HlinMaya. 

The story was related m reference to Ananda’s attempt to throw 
himself before the elephant DhanapUa^ who was sent to kill th^ Buddha. 
Ananda is identified with Cittamiga, Channa with the hunter, Sirlpntta 
with the king and UppalavapQff with Sutana.^ 

^ J IV. 413 flf,; aome of the verses of this J&taka are found also in the Tlllkllpa 
ataka (J. V. 123 f.). 

1. RoblpI ThoiL — She was the daughter of a prosperous brahmin of 
VesaU, When the Buddha visited Yesali, she heard him preach and 
became a sotdpanm, taught the Doctrine to her parents, and, with their 
permission, entered the Order, where she became an arahant. 

Ninety-one kappas ago she saw Vlpasd BudUut begging in B a ndhnm a tl » 
and, filling his bowl with meal cakes, paid him homage.^ 

The Therlgatha* contains a set of verses spoken by her in exaltation, 
when, after becoming an arahant, she recalled to mind the disoossion 
she had had with her father while she was yet a sctSpanna. 

It is said* that the last stanza of the series was spoken by her father, 
who later himself joined the Order and became an arahant. 

1 ThagA. 214 f. * vw. 271-90. * TbigA. 219 1 

2. R€iilQL---gi8ter of Annr nddhu TiMfS. When he visited his family 
at Kapilavitttllii she refused to see him because she was snffwing from a 
skin eruption. But Anuruddha sent for her, and when she camey hex 
face covered with a cloth, he advised her to erect an assembly hall for the 
monks. She consented to do this, sold her jeweb, and erected a hall of 
two storeys, the building of which was supervised by AmmiUlUU At tha 
dedication ceremony entertained the Buddha and the monks. At 
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the coBcluBion of the meal the Buddha sent for her. She was reluetant 
to go to him owing to her disease, but was persuaded, and he told her the 
story of her past. 

Long ago she had been the chief consort of the king of Benares, and 
being jealous of a dancing-girl whom the king loved, she contrived to 
get powdered scabs on the girl’s body, clothes and bed. The girl developed 
boils and her skin was ruined. 

At the conclusion of the Buddha’s sermon, Rohiol’s disease vanished 
and her body took on a golden colour, while she herself was established in 
the First Fruit of the Path. After death, Rohi^i was bom in TAvatlqisa^ 
at the meeting-point of the boundaries of four deities. Because of her 
beauty, each deity claimed her as his, and they referred their quarrel to 
Sakka. Sakka, too, became enamoured of her, and when he confessed 
his desire, they agreed to let him take her, and she became his special 
favourite.^ 

^ I)hA. iii. 296 ff. 

3. R 0 I 14 I.— A small river dividing the Sfikyan and KoUyan countries. 
A dam was constructed across the river, and the people on the two sides 
used the water to cultivate their fields. Once, in the month of Jetliha- 
mula, there was a drought, and a violent quarrel arose between the two 
peoples for the use of the water. A battle was imminent, when the 
Buddha, seeing what was about to happen, appeared in the air between 
the opposing forces in the middle of the river and convinced them of the 
folly of killing each other for the sake of a little water. It is said that he 
preached on this occasion the Attadanda Sutta and the Phandana» the 
LataUka and the Vattaka Jdtakas. 

To show their gratitude to the Buddha for his timely intervention, the 
S&kyans and the Koliyans gave two hundred and fifty young men from 
each tribe to be ordained under him.^ 

The Bohipi is identified* with a small stream which joins the Rapti 
at Qoruckpore. It is now called the Rowai or Rohwaini. 

Dhammapala says* that the Rohi^I flows from north to south and that 
Rljagaha lies to the south-east of it. 

' SNA. i. 368; cp, J. v. 412; DhA. iiL SA. i. 53 ff. substitute Plthavudriyana for 
264 ff. The accounts differ in details; DaddsMia. But see under these Jfttakas. 
the J&taka account, which is Uie longest, j * For details see Cunningham, Arch, 
mentions other J&takas: Diddabha and j Survey of India xii. 190 ff. 
Rnkkhadhamma. DA. ii. 672 f. and * ThagA. i. 601. 

4. RohbgL — ^An asterism.^ The plantii^ of the Bodhi-tree in Oeylon 
was performed under this constellation.* 

1 MA U. 783; SNA. ii. 456. 


s Mhv. ix. 47. 



5. Rohl^L — A city wUoh was the birthplace of hMava ThMA. 
RdiL^ 

1 ThagA. u 341. 


6 . R 0 I 1 I 9 L — A slave woman of AliitlR|4|4tka» See the RMvl 
Mtaka. 

7. Rohi^L— See Rohtta. 

Rohi^I jataka (No. 45).— Once- the Bodhisatta was the Lord High 
Treasurer of Benares and he had a slave-woman named^ Rohlfh 
day, when Ruhh^ was pounding nee, her mother lay down near her and 
Hies settled on her and stung her. When she asked her daughter to drive 
them away, the latter lifted her pestle and hit her with it, thinking thus 
to kill the flies. But instead of the flies she killed he« mother. 

The story was related to in reference to a slave gbl of 

his also named Rohl^lf who killed her mother in the same way. The 
mother and daughter are the same in both stories.^ 

1 J. i. 248 f. 

Rnhi yficiiat tiy akaflfla VatthiL— The Story of RoUfl* sister of Anil- 
ruddha. See RohlQi (2). 

1. Rohl^eyya.— See MIg&ra Rohi^eyya. 

2. Rohi^eyya.— Minister of King Vdsudeva and brother of OhalaF 
pa^dlfa. It was he who brought to the king the news of Ghata’s feigned 
insanity.^ He is identified with Ananda,* 

^ J. iv. 84; PvA. 94; for details see the Ghlta JitSka. • J. 8®- 

1. Rohlta. — ^Fourteen thousand kappas ago there were thirteen kings 
of this name, all previous births of Slh a (or Cand anapfl Jaka) Then* 
v.l. Rohlipl, 

^ ThagA. i. 182; Ap. i. 165. 

2. Rohlta.— See Rohltassa a)- 

1. Rohltaiisai A devaputta. He once visited the Buddha at Jotavaiia 
and asked if one could, by travelling, reach the end of the world where 
there would be no birth, old age, death, etc. The Buddha said that 
such was not possible. The devaputta then confessed that he had, in a 
previous life, been a sage called Bohlt a ssa » a Bhojaputta of great psychic 
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powm, able in one stride to cross from the ocean^ tbe eaetem.^ 

With such a stride, he had travelled for one hwdr4d 6^ jretiailed 
to reach the world’s end, where there was imt>itll{^ 4ffr am£dea|p, etc. 
That was true, agreed the Buddha; in this fathom-long body flrhe world, 
its origin, its making and end, likewise the practice which leads to such 
end.* 

^ The Commentary (SA. i. 92) adds that he would wash in the Anotatta Lake and 
go to eat in Uttarakuru. ^ 8 . i. 61 f. ; repeated at A. ii. 47 f. 

2. Rohltassa. — A sage, described as Bhojaputta. See Rohitassa (1). 

Rohitassa Vagga. — The fifth chapter of the Catukka Nipata of the 
Afiguttara Nikfiya.^ 

1 A. ii. 44-64. 

1. Rohitassa Sutta (also called Rohlta Sutta). — A conversation between 
the Buddha and Rohitassa (1).^ 

1 S. i. 61 f.; A. ii. 47 f. 

2. Rohitassa Sutta. — The Buddha tells the monks of his conversation 
with Rohitassa.^ 

1 A. ii. 49 f. 

RohitassL — The legendary inhabitants of RS]agaha, in the time of 
Kopftgaroana Buddha. At that time. Mount Vlpula was called Vahkaka. 
The life of a Rohitassa was thirty thousand years. The people took 
three days to climb Vipula and three to descend it.^ 

1 S. u. 191. 


RohL-— See Rohipl (5). 


L. 

IdriniptakiHAtlllllHU^ — One of the chief ministers of DaffhagiiiiavL 
He was the husband of Ubbarl^ when, in her last birth, she was reborn as 

Sumanl.^ 

^ For the story see under UbiNtfl (1). 

Lakoptaka-Bbaddiya Thera.— He was born in a wealthy family of 
Sivatthi and was given the title of LakuptSka (l>warf ) owing to his very 
small stature.^ Having heard the Buddha preach, he entered the Order 
^ He was, nerert hel esa, besutifal m body, laye the ApA. ; bntsee heiow. 
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and beoaipa leam^ ftfii eloquent, teaching others in a sieeet voice. 

^ driving with a hnshmin 

>i«der1liid laughed, showing her teeth* the Slder, 
taking the]|^th as his object, developed ^'Adna and became an witgdmn. 
Later, after being admonished by Slriputtii* he developed mindfalnaes 
regarding the body and became an arahant. 

In the time of Pedomuttara BnUba he was a very rich householder 
of Haquavati, and. having heard the Buddha describe one of his monks 
as the sweetest'Voiced among them all, he wished for a similar distinction 
for himself under a future Buddha. In the time of Plmssa Buddha 
he was a ciitapaUakokilat named Mandai who. seeing the Buddha in the 
royal park, placed in his bowl a ripe mango.’ In KifluqMt Buddha*! day 
he was the chief architect entrusted with the building of the thiipa over 
the Buddha’s relics, and, when a dispute arose af to how big the thiipa 
should be, he decided in favour of a small one; hence Lis jmall stature in 
his last life.’ 

In the assembly of monks the Buddha ranked him as foremost among 
sweet-voiced monks* {mafljussardnam). Several stories connected with 
Bhaddiya are recorded in the books. Because of his shortness and his 
youthful appearance he was sometimes mistaken for a novice,* Else- 
where’ it is said that, because he was ugly and hunch-backed, he was 
despised by his companions, and the Buddha had to proclaim to them 
his greatness and hold him up as an example of a man who, though 
small, was of great power. Another account* relates how novices used 
to pull his hair and tweek his ears and nose saying, Uncle, you tire not 
of religion ? You take delight in it ?” But he showed no resentment 
and took no offence. 

It was in reference to Bhaddiya that the Buddha preached two famous 
riddle-stanzas in the Dhammapada,* where he describes the arahant as 
one who has killed father and mother and two kings and destroyed a 
iuiigdom, but who yet goes scatheless — the words having a metaphorical 
meaning. 

* The Udftna (vii. 1, 2) makes ref- * A. i. 25. 

erenoe to the admonitions of Sariputta • DhA. iii. 387. 

to the Buddha's joy when these had ’ S. ii. 279; cp. Ud. vii. 6. 

the desired effect. The Commentary * DhA. ii. 148; the introduction to 

(UdA. 380 f.) gives details. ' the Kelislla J&taka (J. ii. 142) speaks of 

The Ap. (ioc. infin) says he was the ! thirty monks from the oonntvy who» 
general. seeing Bhaddiya at Jetavana, pnEed him 

* ThagA. i. 400 ff.; Ap. ii. 489 f.; the about until they were told by the Buddha 

in AA. i. 110 f. is sUghtly dif* who he was. 
ferent; the Ki|Wa Jiteka {q.v.) gives a * Nos. 294, 295; for Uie ea^lanation of 
difihient reason for his ahoriaesB. l the riddle see DhA. iiL 454. 
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Several etancaB uttered by Bhaddiya in the Aiiibt$aliavaiia, as he aat 
there enjoying the bliss of arahantehip, are included in the Theragathft.^^ 

In the AmdSnaSataka^^ he is called Lakuhcika. 

t 

Thag. VB8, 406-72. See Av6. ii, 162-60. 

Lakkbakhaqtda. — The fourth section of the Vidhura J&taka^ which 
describes the play of dice between Dhanaftjaya and Pu^naka, ending in 
the defeat of the former.^ 

» J. IV. 280-92. 

1. Lakkhapa. — Son of Dasaratha and brother of Rama, Sitfi and 
Bharata. He is identified with Sdrlputta.^ 

^ J. iv. 130; for details see the Dasaratha J&taka. 

2. Lakkhapa. — One of the eight brahmins who recognized the au- 
spicious signs at the birth of the Buddha.^ The Milinda^ speaks of him 
as one of the Buddha’s first teachers. 

1 J, i. 66. > Mil. 236. 

3. Lakkhapa Thera. — Mentioned as having stayed with Mah& Moggal- 
Idna on GiJJhakfita. Once, when they were going down to R&jagaha 
for alms, Lakkhaua noticed that at a certain spot Moggallana smiled; 
on asking him why, he was told to wait till they saw the Buddha. When 
the question was repeated in the Buddha’s presence, Moggallana said 
that he had smiled on seeing various Petai/ with gruesome forms flpng 
through the air. From the text^ it would appear that these visions 
were seen again on several occasions. 

The Commentary* explains that Lakkhaua was one of the thousand 
Jafilas ordained by the Buddha (when he converted the Tebh&Hka 
JatUas). He attained arahantship ^t the conclusion of the preaching of 
the Adittapariyftyade8sn&. He was called Lakkhaua because of his 
marvellous personality, like unto Brahma’s ” (brahmasamem). It 
adds further that Lakkhaua’s failure to see the Petas was not because he 
lacked the divine eye but because he was not giving attention (andvajf- 
jerUo), as a clairvoyant must. It is said* that when Moggallana related 
his vision, some of the monks blamed him for claiming superhuman 
powers {uUa^manu99adhamma)t but the Buddha declared him free from 
blame. 

^ S. ii. 264; Vin. iii. 104 flf.; the stoiies of some of the Piku seen and of their past 
lives are given in detail in DhA. ii. 68 ff.; iii. 60 ff.; 410 ff., 479. 

•SA. 11.169. * Vin. iii 106. 
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4. — A deer, soa of the Bodhisatta, identified with IMputtii, 

For hiB story see the Lakkhaga Jitaka. 

L a kkhapa Ataka (No. 11). — The Bodhisatta was once a deer and had 
two sons, fiakkhafa and Kft)a. When the time came for gathering the 
crops, he told his sons to seek refuge in the mountain tracts with their 
herds. They agreed, but Kaja, being ignorant, kept his deer on the 
tramp early and late, and men, coming upon them, destroyed most of 
them. Lakkha^a, however, moved his deer only in the dead of night 
and reached the forest without losing any of his herd. The same thing 
happened on their return four months later, and th^^- Boddhisatta 
praised Lakkhaii^’B intelligence. 

The story was related in reference to Devadatta and Sfiriputta. 
Devadatta had persuaded five hundred monks to se^.ede from the Buddha 
and go with him, but Sariputta visited them and brough )them all back. 
Devadatta is identified with Ka]a and Sariputta with Lakkhaua.^ 

^ J. i. 142 f.; the story is referred to at DhA. i. 122. 

Lakkhapa Saipyutta.— The nineteenth section of the Saqiyutta lllUiya. 

It contains account of the Petas seen by Moggallfina when in the company 

of Lakkhapa Thera.^ 

^ S. ii. 254-63. 


Lakkhapa Sutta.— The thirtieth sutta of the Dlgba NlUya. It 
gives an account of the thirty-two special marks of the superman {mahd^ 
purisaktkkhaiidni) which signify that their possessor will be either a 
world-emperor (Cakkavatii) or a Buddha. The sutta definitely states 
that these marks are entirely due to good deeds done in former births and 
can only be maintained in the present life by goodness.^ 

^ D. iii. 142-79; the sutta is quoted in Mil. p. 405. 


lAkkhailhaininft. — An illustrious nun of Ceylon.^ 

^ Dpv. xviii. 40. 


1. Iiakkh!. — The Pali equivalent of Lak^ml, goddess of beauty and 
fortune. The name is found usually only in later works.' 


^ E.g., Cv. Ixxii. 101; Ixxvi. 233; 
J* ii. 413; iii. 306 (explained as being 
equal to paUM); v. 113; the word 


Laeolll, however, probably equivalent to 
lAkkhl (1), is found in Thig.vs. 419, but the 
passage is obscure. See 8itter$ 169, n. 2. 


2. LakkbL— Daughter of Dhataimt^ia. She is generally called SIrL 
For her story see the lUkilalMniJiWn. 
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tilddnvfilMk— A park in Ceylon, laid out by PMattHUUlM L for 
the benefit of the monks. The Caildabhi(fi Canal flowed through it.* 

^ Cy. Ixxiz. 8, 48. 

Tjaklmint. — A woman who lived near KevatMviragftiliai near Benares. 
She was pious and gave alms to several holy monks, listened to their 
preaching, and became a sotdpanm. After death she was born in a 
iriindna in Ttvatiqisa and there had a conversation with HoggallllU^ at 
the end of which she became a sakaddgdmt} 

1 Vv. ii. 2; VvA. 97 f. 

LaftU, LaAkSdipa, LaAk&tala. — Pali names for Ceylon, found in the 
Chronicles — e.^., Dlpavamsa, Mahavamsa and the Commentaries. An 
ancient tradition recorded in the Mahavaipsa/ and in the Samantapasa- 
dika,* gives the names of the Island in the times of the three previous 
Buddhas, the names of the capital cities, the different names of Bfahime- 
ghavana, and of the kings contemporary with these Buddhas. Thus, 
in the time of Kakusandha, the Island was called OJadipa, the king was 
Abhaya, the capital Abbayapura and MaUmeghavanap Mah&tittha. 
In the time of KopAgamana, the Island was VaradlpUi the capital 
Vaddbam&na, the king Samiddha and the park Hah&noma. In the time 
of Kassapa, the Island was Mapd^dlpa, the king Jayanta, the capital 
Vlsili and the park HahAsigaca. Besides Mahameghavana, the other 
physical feature of Ceylon, mentioned in these accounts, is the mountain 
known in the present age as Sumanakflla^ whereon the Buddha Gotama 
placed his footprint. During the ages of the three previous Buddhas, it 
was known, respectively, as l>evakd|a, Sumanakd{aka and Babbak&(a. 
Gotama paid three visits to Ceylon, while the other three Buddhas came 
only once.* During their visits they consecrated various spots by spending 
there a short time wrapt in meditation. 

LabkA was once inhabited by^Yakkbas. Gotama Buddha oblijged 
them to leave the Island and seek shelter in the neighbouring GirUO^ 
Lahkadipa was later colonised by Vl]aya and his three hundred com- 
panions. Two cities of the Yakkhas are mentioned: SlrfoavatthU and 
LabkApura.* 

^ Mhv. XV. 57 ff. I ’ Details are given tinder each namo« 

^ Sp. i. 86 ff. ' ^ For details see a,v, 

tafik fig til — A title in use at the time of FankkMnabiha I. Among 
tboM mentioned as baving borne it are XiU. Hitha and Son.* 

See. O. bndi 27. IMj IzxtL 200. 



Lalddgir^btato . — A hill in the mountainoua central province of 
Ceylon, in the district once known as Bodhlgftmavara, 

It is mentioned in the account of the campaigns of Pa ralfifaiti a h o hn 1»^ 

1 Cv. Ixvi. 90; Ixx. 88; for identification with modem Leggala, see Ov. Tr«, i, 1869, 
n. 3. 

l4iiUcS]ayamahUek]iaka,-~A title conferred by Devinampiyattosa on 
Bodhigutta, leader of the embassy which brought the Bodhi-tree from 
India to Ceylon. The title was a higher one than that of JayamaUb* 
lekhaka, which was conferred on Sumitta.^ It was, evidently, continued 
in later times, because one of the officers of Para kk a m ftb&hu 1. was 
called T^ak&mahMiia,» which appears to be a corruption of “ Lahhama’- 
haUkhakamyaka. 

^ See Mbv., p. 164 f., for a description of the ceremony of investiture. ® Cv. Ixix. 12, 

1. Lahkfttllaka.— An image-house in Pulatthlpura» built by Parakka- 
mab&hu I, The standing image of the Buddha (also built by the king), 
which it contained, bore the name of Lahkatilaka too.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvui. 53 f., 63; for identification see Cv. Tra. ii. 108, n. 2, 4. 

2. LaAkfttilaka,— A park in Ceylon, laid out by Parakkamab&hu I.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxix. 9. 

3. LaAk&tUaka.-‘A monastery near the modern Kandy, restored by 

Parakkamabahu VI,^ It was built by Bhuvanekabkhu IV.* 


1 Cv. xci. 30. 


* Codrington: op» cit., 83. 


LaAkUhlkftll— A title in use in the time of PantkkainsUlltt I. It was 
higher than either ^B*irii.n*y*lca or La ftk M hll liyaltt, and was conferred 
on the two officers, Kittl* and R a KKli a.* 

‘ Cv. Ixx. 278. \IM., 306. 

l-xAlrMiiiiiay^ir.^ ^ .^^.AirMhliittha. L ftftKtomi ft. A title in use in the 
time of PankkamabUiu L, held both by Klttt and Rakkb»,> who later 
became LaAkUhlklli 

1 Cv. Ixx. 24, 205. 

IiaAkilia(ara» LaBkipUiae— of the chief cities of the Takkhii ia 
Ceylon. PiduntttI, wife of MiMUtawM* the chief Yakk^ of Ceylon, 
ww a of LadkSpiiia.* KOTepl herself was evidenUy from 

1 Mliv. vii. 33: MT. 260. 


II. 


49 
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XiaAk&pnvai bocause it was there she went when she was abandoned by 

Vtlan.* 

^ * Mhv. vii. 62; MT* 266. 

1. LaAk&pora.— See LahUnagaia. 

2. LaflUpura Dapd^ui&tha. — A general of Farakkamabthu I. He was 
probably^ the son of the Laftkbdhin&tha Kittl. We first hear of him as 
having parried the attack of Gajabfthu’s forces, at the pass of Kbapfl** 
gftma. He was later sent in command of the expedition against Kulase- 
khaTOy to help the Papd^ king, Parakkama of Madhurfi. He landed at 
the Pai;^(Ju port of Tala^Ula and occupied R&missara* From there he 
advanced to Kttlidlik&Ia. The prisoners whom he sent to Ceylon were 
used to help in the restoration of the Ratanavfiluka-ootlya. At Kundu- 
kala, Lankapura built the fortress of Parakkamapura. He defeated 
Kulasekhara and his numerous allies in several battles, and won over 
some of his allies, such as l}afikiyar&yara, Malavar&yara and Oolagafigaray 
by gifts and honours, and captured, among other places, the fortress of 
Semponm&rL He was assisted by Lafik&pura Deva and Laftk &giri Soray 
the general Cokappa, the Kesadhitus Loka and Kittiy and an officer 
named Jagadvljaya. He then captured Mupjtkkfaa and several other 
fortresses and occupied Rfijind. He subdued the Co)a and Papf^ 
countries, and is said to have issued coins bearing the name of Parakka- 
mabahu L, while he restored the Pai;^(Ju kingdom to Virapapfu. The 
village of Pappu-vljaya was founded by the king to commemorate the 
victory of Lafikapura.” 

It is curious that no mention is made in the Ceylon Chronicles of 
Lafikapura’s return to Ceylon, nor of any honours bestowed on him by 
the king. South Indian inscriptions relate that Lafikapura was defeated, 
and that his head, with those of his officers, was nailed to the gates of 
Madhurfi.” 

1 Cv. Ixx. 218; Ct. Trs, 306, n. 6. “ I * Codriugton, op. 62, 74; also 

• The aooount of Lahk&pora’B exploits Smith, Eo/rly History sf India, p. 340. 
is found in O. Ixxvi. 76 ff.; Ixxvii. 1 ff. | 

d. lAPUpunu — The name seems to have been used also as a titlh 
and was oonferred on Kajakku^*^ RakklUy* and Devn,’ 

1 Cv. Ixxii. 39. * iW., Ixxv. 70. • iWd., 130. 

LaftktaiahMina.>--8ee IdtfikiiaynmriiMbkh^^ 

— ^A monastery in Ayodbyi where lived the autboir ol the 
BaddIwmniasaPgiha {q,v.). 
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I«AkMfUim.— A monastety near it ma a«ar tiiare that 

KikftVIWIMtiM found inhindovl when she landed from the sea.*' But 
this ia probably a wrong reading.* 

1 Mhv. xxii. 22. * See MT* 432, where the plaee is called TolifclHrillilta 

linoolil,— — -See fdftkKhfi 

Lajjtka. — village in Ceylon given by Agglbodhi L for the maintenance 

of the MOgaaenApatt-viUnu* 

^ Ov. xlu. 23. 

LaJJItissa.— See Lafljatbsa. 

LafiJaklsanashUL— A building m Oeylon, erected by La ft j at l ai a for 
the use of the monks,^ 

^ Mbv. xKxiJi. 24. 

Lafljatissa, Laftjakatissa, Lajjitissa.-- King of Ceylon (59-50 b o.). He 
was the eldest son of Saddhitissa, but, when his father died, the ministers 
and monks crowned his younger brother, Th(llattha n a» king. Lahjatissa 
killed Thulatthana after one month, and ruled for nine years and fifteen 
days. At first he was very indifferent towards the monks, but later made 
amends. He built the Ariftha and Kiifijaialiliiab^vb^ tke LafiJaU- 
and a stone mantling for the Kanthakathfipa^ in addition to 
other good works.^ 

1 Mhv. xxAiu. 14 fl. 

Lftt nkiicft Jfitaka (No. 357).— A quail once laid her eggs in the feeding 
ground of the elephants. When the young ones were hatched, the 
Bodhisatta, the leader of the elephants, passed along that way with the 
herd, and, at the request of the mother quail, carefully avoided the young 
ones. But a rogue elephant, who came after, though warned in the 
same way, trod on the nest and fouled it. The quail swore revenge, and 
got a crow to put out the elephant’s eyes and a fly to put maggots in 
them, and when the elephant, in great pain, looked for water, she 
persuaded a frog to croak on the mountain top and thus to lead the 
elephant into a precipice down which he fell and was killed. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta who was identified with 
the rogue*elephant.^ 

In the accounts* of the quarrel between the SikjfUi and the KMIfUSf 
this Jataka is said to have been one of those preached by the Buddha 


» J. 111174.77, 
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on that oooasion, Bhowing that even such a weak animal as a quail could 
sametimes cause the death of an elephant. Perhaps the story was 
related on more than one occasion * See also below, La|uklkopama 
Slitta. 

* See DhA. i. 46, where it is related to the KosambI monks to show the danger of 
quarrelling. 

Latuklkopama Sutta. — Preached to Ud&yl^ in a wood near Apa^a, 
Udayi recalls the rules made by the Buddha regarding the hours for 
meals, how such rules were added to, until, in the end, any meal out of 
hours was forbidden; and he mentions how, though at hrst these rules 
involved hardship, in the end they were very helpful in dispelling 
unhappy states of consciousness and in implanting happy ones. The 
Buddha agrees, but adds that many people arc foolish, and consider 
such sacrifices insignificant, growing discontented when asked to make 
them. But this insignificant thing develops into a bond strong enough 
to hold them fast. Some people are like quails caught in traps, unable 
to escape from their bonds, others like mighty elephants, bursting their 
bonds and going where they wish. Thus there are four types of in- 
dividuals, difiering according as to whether they are attached to their 
bonds or detached from them.^ 

^ This is Maha-Ud&yl, says the Commentary. ^ M. i. 447-56; MA. ii. 656-60. 

Lattblvana, Latthivanuyyftna.— A grove to the south-west of Rajagaha. 
In it was the Supatitlha-cetiya^ where the Buddha stayed during his first 
visit to Bajagaha from Gay&sisa, after the Enlightenment. There 
BlmbiS&ra visited him with twelve mhutas of followers, and Uruvela 
Kassapa dispelled their doubts by declaring his acceptance of the Buddha 
as his teacher. It was during this visit that Bimbisara gifted Ve|ttvaiia 
to the Buddha and his Order.^ Eleven mhutas^ with Bimbisara at their 
head, became sotdpamias at the end of the Buddha’s sermon, which 
included the Hahin&rada Kassal» J&taka. The remaining mhuta was 
established in the Refuges.* The grove evidently received its 'name 
from its green liquorice creepers, hence its description as LaUhimadhu- 
kavana,^ Hiouen Thsang* calls it Ya§tivana and describes it as a grove 
of bamboos, giving accounts of its origin and various stories connected 
with it. 

1 Vin. i. 36 ff.; DhA. i. 72; AA. i. 166; * J. i. 66. 

BuA. 18, etc. ^ Beal, op, cU,, 146 f. ; see VT* 

> J. i. 84; AA. i. 67; aim J. vi. 219. 136. 

woman of SivattbL She waa good and holy, and after death 
waa bocn aa a daughter of VMWmQa. Her aiatera were Fttvart. 
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Aeehimafl and Butt. Sakka married them all, and when a dispute 
arose as to which was the most skilled in dance and song, a contest was 
held on the banks of the Anotatta» in which LatS. won. Sut& asked 
Lata how she acquired her great talents, and the latter gave an account 
of her good deeds as a human being. Later» the story was related to 
MoggaU&na on one of his visits to the deva worlds, and was repeated 
by him to the Buddha.^ 

^ Vv. iii. 4; VvA. 131 ff. 

Ladag&ma. — A village assigned by Jelthatissa for the maintenance of 

KUavftpl-vlhftra.^ 

^ (V. xliv. lOl. 


Labujagftma, — A village in Ceylon, in the province of S^paragamu, 
Once, for a short period, the Tooth Relic of the Buddhr was placed in 
the monastery there, after being taken from Jayavaddhanapura^' and 
Vlmaladhammasurlya removed it from there to Slrivaddhanapura.^ 

1 (Y 17 f. 2 Ibid,, xciv. 11 f. 


Labujad&yaka Thera. — An arahant.^ It was evidently the same as 
Yaso]a (q,v.). 


^ Ap. ii. 409. 


Labujaphaladdyaka Thera. — An arahant.^ The story given is 
identically the same as that of Labujad&yaka (q.v.), 

^ Ap. 1. 295. 

Labujamapdaka. — One of four villages given by ParakkamabUiu IV« 

for the maintenance of the parivena built by him for Hodhahkaia Thera.^ 

^ Cv. xc. 87. 


Labhiya-Vasabha.— See Vasabha. 


Lambaka.— A rock near HimavL^ 

1 ThagA. i. 97; Ap. i. 15, 280; ii. 464. 

^^"“"bakappd — A gotta, mentioned in the Chronicles as being among 
the inhabitants of Ceylon. The Lambakappas had, probably, certain 
duties to perform in connection with the consecration of a king/ for we 

^ This was perhaps the reason why i of the Tooth Relic (Cv, luuv, 218)$ see 
^^IlldaMliaUUiu 1. gave them a prominent I also below, in the text, 
place in the oeremoniee held in honour I 
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find that HanfigHii when he went to take his ceremonial bath in Tfemvipl» 
was enraged on finding that the Lambakawfi were not there. Aa a 
punishment, he ordered them to work at the remaking of a road along 
the bank of the tank, leading to the MaU Thfipa* and set caudalas to 
supervise them. Full of anger, the Lambaka^^as rose in revolt and 
seised the throne. Three years later the king returned from exile, and, 
having defeated the Lambakaiju^s, made them drag his chariot in 
triumphal procession. When he proposed to behead them his mother 
intervened, and he contented himself with having their noses and toes 
cut off.* 

The Lambakaijpas were evidently a powerful clan, and several members 
of the clan ruled as kings of Ceylon— Vasabha, Safighatissay Safigha- 
bodhl and Ooth&bhaya, the last three of whom came from Mahiyafigana 
and seized the throne from Vijayakum&ra.* Between the reign of 
Kittlsirlmegha and the Coliyan conquest in 1017 a.c. — i.e,, between the 
third and the eleventh centuries — out of thirty-six kings who occupied 
the throne of Ceylon the majority belonged to either the Morlyg or the 
Lamhakappfi, A clan of Lambaka^as lived also in South India in the 
twelfth century. When La^k&pura, acting under the orders of Parak* 
kamab&hu I., crowned VIrapaQdu as king of Papdu, three Lambakau^^a 
chiefs were asked to carry out “ the duties of the Lambakaijuas ** {Lam- 
bakawt^huram),* 

The name may have had a totemistic origin, but according to some 
Sinhalese Chronicles* the Lambakannas of Ceylon were a branch of 
the Moriyas. They claimed descent from Sumltta — a prince of the 
Moriyan clan, who formed one of the escort that brought the Bodhi- 
tree from India — and Sumanfi, a princess of the same race, who was at 
one time a nun, ordained under Safighamlttfi. According to these 
Chronicles most of the kings of Ceylon down to the time of FSBrakkif- 
mabfihtt VI. were scions of this clan. 

In Ceylon, the Lambakai^uas had settlements in Rohapa.* - 

^ Mhv. XxxY. 18 ff. * E.g,, the ScMharmarainAkara and 

’ IM,, xxxvi. 68 ff. the PdratumbOfSiriia, 

* Cv. Ixxvii. 27 f. • See, AA. i. 282. 

Lamhaafl|aka. — A town in the domain of King Pl^aka»^ and, therefore, 
in AvantL Elsewhere* it is mentioned as having been in the domain 
of Oap^aivaJIota, probably again referring to Avanti. 

^ J. iii. 468. « J. V. 183. 

IJanWtaki. — ^A class of devas present at the preaching of the WMr 

aaaiaym Sntta.^ 


^ B. a. 961. 
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lal i t ldh tt nvaipiai. — A P&Ii work containing the history of the frontal 
bone relic of the Buddha.^ 

^ For a diflouaaion see P.L.C. 265. 

L aa uy idi y a k a Thera.— An arahant. In the time of Viyasd Buddha 

he was an ascetic living on garlic (laauiff^a). Pleased with the Buddha 
and his monks, he once gave a whole pingo-load of garlic to the 
monastery/ 

1 Ap. i, 89. 

1. Lahu Sutta. — Four conditions, the cultivation of which leads to 
buoyant \)ahu) insight.^ 

1 S. V. 412. 

2. Laha Sntta. — There is no other single thing so quick to change 
(tahu'parimUa) as mind.^ 

^ A. i. 10. 

Lahnlla. — A village in Ceylon, near NUandd.^ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 214. 

Ldja. — A, goddess {devadhitd). She was once the watcher of a field 
of paddy-rice in Rijagaha, and when Hahd Kassapa^ out of compassion, 
approached her, she took some of the parched rice and, with devout 
heart, poured it into his bowl. Almost immediately she was bitten 
by a snake, and was reborn after death in Tivatlipsa. Realizing that 
it was to Kassapa that she owed her good fortune, she decided to wait 
on him, sweep his cell, etc. As soon as Kassapa discovered this, he 
forbade her to come near him any more. Laj& was much distressed, and 
the Buddha, noting her despair, sent a ray of light to console her.^ 

^ DhA. iii 6 ff. 

LMwigimata,---A village in Ceylon where Pajp^akibbaya vanquished 
his uncles. Their heads were collected and lay ‘‘ like a heap of gourde,” 
hence the name of the village.^ Its original name was KagaiagiOia.* 

^ Mhv. X. 72; see also Khv. Trs, 73, n. 2. * MT* ^2. 

Jttaka (No. 287).— The Buddha was once a famous 
teacher of the Vedas with five hundred pupils. One pupil asked him 
how people could obtain gain in this world. His teacher answered that 
in a world {uU of fools the man who slanders, possesses the tricks of 
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an actor and carries evil talk, gains prosperity. The pupil expressed 
his disappointment and continued his religious life. 

The story was related in reference to a colleague who asked SUpiltta 
the same question and received the above answer.^ 

1 J. ii. 420-3. 

LftbtaavfaiL — A group of ascetic monks within the Buddhist Order in 
Ceylon. Mahlnda IV, showed them special favour,^ while Vijayab&hu I. 
gave for their maintenance the villages of Antaravltthi, SaAgh&tag&ma 
and Slrimapdftgftlftg&nia^ and provided them with necessaries.^ 

1 Cv. liv. 27. ® Ibid., lx. 68, 72. 

Lftbhasakk&ra Saq[iyutta.~Thc seventeenth section of the Saipyutta 
Nlktya.^ 

1 S. ii. 226-44. 

Lfinias6((h&. — A class of devas present at the preaching of the Hahfi- 
samaya Sutta.^ 

1 D, ii. 261; DA. ii. 691. 

L&}a, — A country in India, the capital of which was SIhapura; it was 
the birthj)lace of Vijaya, founder of the Sinhalese dynasty.^ The country 
is now generally identified with the modern Gujerat, the Larika of 
Ptolemy. 

^ Dpv. ix. 6; Mhv. vi. 6, 36. 

L&|udftyi Thera, — An Elder who possessed the knack of saying the 
wrong thing.’' He would go to a place where people were enjoying a 
holiday and recite stanzas suitable to a funeral and vice versd} When 
the Buddha heard of this he related the Somadatta J&taka (q-v,), showing 
that in past births, too, Laluday! had possessed the same propensity. 
He is identified with the foolish father (Agnidatto) of the story. ‘ We 
also read of his jealousy of the praises bestowed on Sirlputta and Hoggal- 
Iftna for their knowledge and exposition of the Law, and he claimed that 
he possessed knowledge equal to theirs. But one day when asked to 
preach, he sat on a seat holding a painted fan, but found nothing to 
say. He thereupon agreed to preach in the evening; but the same 
thing happened, and he barely escaped with his life, so furious was his 
audience. The Buddha, on hearing of this, related the Sflkara Jttika 
(9.0.) (in which L&}adayl was the pig), showing that in the past, too^ he 

1 DhA. iii 123 ff. > J. ii. 167; DhA. iii. 126. 
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had covered himself with disgrace because of his boastfulness* On 
another occasion, he had a dispute with Dabba Mallapiltta regarding 
the allotment of the rice tickets, and the monks, in order to teach kirn 
a lesson, handed him the tickets to distribute. But he created such 
confusion that there was a great uproar, and Ananda was sent bjr the 
Buddha to find out what was happening. When Ananda returned with 
this story, the Buddha related the Ta^falanUi JUaka {q.v.) to show that 
in the past Laluday! had been a foolish appraiser.* The Maftgalte 
Jitaka gives another example of his folly and ineptitude* ; so does also 
the Padaftjali J&taka,* where he is identified with Padafilall, an idle, 
lazy loafer. In the Mahftummagga Jfttafca* he is identified with the 
somewhat foolish king, Vedeha. 

La}udayl once had a discussion with Pai&rai who, at first, thought him 
to be clever and wise, and accepted him as teacher, being ordained by 
him. But, later, Pasura easily defeated him in discussion.* Others, too, 
visiting Jetavana^ and seeing him in the Preacher’s seat, mistook him for 
an eminent Elder, but soon discovered their mistake.* 

On one occasion^® Laluday! even dared to contradict S&riputta regard- 
ing birth among the manomayadevd. Three times Sariputta repeated his 
statement and three times Lajudayl contradicted him, and, there being 
no monk in the assembly who supported Sariputta, he took L&lud&yl 
to the Buddha, where he three times repeated the same statement, being 
three times contradicted. Then the Buddha called Lajudayl a witless 
fool ** and silenced him. Ananda was witness to the dispute, but took no 
part in it, thereby winning the Buddha’s censure. 

Elsewhere, however, we find Lajudayl listening in all humility to a 
discourse by Sariputta on Nibbana, as the happiness which is not 
sensed (avedayita^suhhci). Though Udayl’s knowledge of the Dhamma was 
not profound, he did not hesitate to take part in a discussion, even with 
the Buddha himself, when occasion arose. We find him twice censured 
by the Buddha for this exhibition of his ignorance, once in the M b M p 
kamma-vlbliaAga Sutta^* and once again in a discussion on 
In both instances Ananda is present, and, in the discussion on anussott, 
he earns the Buddha’s praise for his knowledge compared with Ud&yl’s 
ignorance. This annoyed Udayi, for we find him confronting Ananda 
with the fact that though he had been in the constant society ol the 


* L ii. 344 ff.; but according to the 
introductory story of the Jataka itself 
(in J. ii. 9 ff.), L&lud&yi’s name is not 
mentioned, and the incident described 
fiifos aomewhat. 

* J. i. 128 ff. » Ibid,, 446 ff. 

* J. a. 263 f. 


’ J. vi. 478. 

» SNA. ii. 640. 

• E.g„ DhA. ii 31. 

A. iii. 192 U AA. ii 628. 
A.iv.414f.;AA.ti.810. 
1* M. iii 208. 

1* A.iii822f. 
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bs Iwul not profited by it, a remark which earned the cenenre 
ot iht Buddha and hia aaauxance that Ananda would certainly reach 
pf^eetion in that very life.^^ 

Buddhaghosa” calls La}ndayl Kovarlyapntta. It is not clear whether 
this means that his father was called Kovailya. The Vinaya^* mentions 
a monk called Udayl who was a colleague of Seyyasaka. He persuaded 
Seyyasaka to commit the first Sa/kghadisesa offence, saying that he himself 
acted likewise. For this the Manatta penalty was imposed on him. 
According to the Commentaries,^^ this Uday! is to be identified with 
L&)udayl, and if this be correct, it was perhaps the same monk who was 
guilty of several Vinaya offences attributed to Udayi — see Udiyi (2) — 
though the Vinaya Commentary does not elsewhere^® definitely so identify 
him, except once,^® where he is mentioned as having made an embroidered 
robe for a nun, which he persuaded her to wear in the assembly of the 
nuns ! Was this because the Commentator regarded the two Udayis as 
distinct persons 

L&)udayl is given as an example of a person who did no good either to 
himself or to others (neva attahitaya paftpanno no parahitdya), Buddha- 
ghosa elsewhere®^ describes him as “ hharUamigamppatibhdgo nidddra- 
matadim anuyuttdnam aMiataro lolahhikkhu,** 

A. i. 228; AA. i. 441. Sp. iii. 641, 649, 662, where 

ThagA. ii. 7 ; Bome of the MS8. read he is simply called Udayi. 
fidfai^riyapuUa. Sp. iv. 804. 

Vin. iii. 110. » E.g., MA. i. 348. 

” Sp. iii. 617; DhA. iii. 6. 21 Sp. iii. 617. 

1. Lftludiylthera Vatthu. — The story of UludftyPs past life as 
AggMatta.^ Cp, the Somadatta J&taka. 

^ DhA. hi. 123 ff. 

2. U|iiddytthm Vatthu, — The story of UludSyTs futile attempt to 
excel Siliputta and MoggalUna in the power of preaching.® 

1 DhA. iii. 344 ff. 

UvariLvapabbata, — ^Probably a monastery in Ceylon rebuilt by 

Aggabodhl K.® 

1 Cv, xlix. 76. 

UAgatthavIvaraha.— A Pali grammatical work by 8uUAtaeaadana» 
a monk of Pagan. Two Commentaries on it were written, the LIAgilflidr 
viwampaUsaka by Biyartgaim and the UAgatthavim^ by 
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Uttttiuu A work called LMgatfliAvlvarapaviiiiid^ hy an unknown 
author, is also mentioned.^ 

1 Ov. 63, 66, 67, 72, 73, 75; Bdde, op. eit, 22, li. 1. 

Uechavi Sutta,— See the Nandaka Sutta, 

LicebavlbliftQaviFa.'-The second bhi^av&ra of the sixth khandhaka 
of the HaUvagga.^ 

1 Vin. i. 210-33. 

LiochavL — A powerful tribe of India in the time of the Buddha. They 
were certainly hhaUiyaSy for on that ground they claimed a share of the 
Buddha’s relics.' Their capital was V68Ui» and they formed a part of the 
Vajjian confederacy, being often referred to as the VaJJlS {q.v.). Their 
strength lay in their great unity; if one Licchavi fell ill, all the others 
would visit him. The whole tribe would join in any ceremony performed 
in the house of Licchavi, and they would all unite in honouring any 
distinguished visitors to their city.® They were beautiful to iook at and 
wore brilliantly coloured garments, riding in brightly painted carriages,* 
The Buddha once compared them to the gods of TivntlqiBa.* 

Though this would seem to indicate that they were very prosperous and 
rich, they do not appear to have lived in luxury and idleness. They are, 
on the contrary, spoken of* as sleeping on straw couches, being strenuous 
and diligent and zealous in their service.* They also practised seven 
conditions of welfare {aparihdmyadhammd), which the Buddha claimed 
to have taught them at the Stoandada ootlyar (1) They held frequent 
public meetings of their tribe which they all attended; (2) they met 
together to make their decisions and carried out their undertakings in 
concord; (3) they upheld tradition and honoured their pledges; (4) they 
respected and supported their elders ; (5) no women or girls were allowed 
to be taken by force or abduction; (0) they maintained and paid due 
respect to their places of worship; (7) they supported and fully protected 
the holy men (arahants) among them.* 

The young men among the Licchavis were evidently fond of aroheiy» 
for mention is made* of large numbers of them roving about in the 
Uah&vaiu^ with bows and arrows, the strings set, and surrounded by 
hounds. They were a martial people and fond of “ sport,” but we find one 

^ D. ii. 166; aoooiding to the Mtn. I « B. ii. 96; also DhA. iii. 290. 

(i. 288, etc.) they belonged to the I • S. ii. 267 f, 

qoUa; cp. the MaUas iq-v.), who * As skilfal hardy atehers, says the 
are oalled Vlietthas. i Oommeiitary. 

*DA.ii.519. ’ D.ii78f,;A.iv, I5f. 

* D. iL 96j A, iii. 239; i^.Mtii. i. 269. I * /Md.» ifi. 76. 
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pf ihbis Sliders, Mahto>in>»* complaining of them to the Buddha; “^The 
Lmchavi youths are quick tempered, rough and greedy fellows; such 
presents as are sent by the members of their tribe — sugar-cane, jujubes, 
sweet cakes, sweetmeats, etc. — ^they loot and eat ; they slap the women and 
girls of their tribe on the back.’* Violation of chastity was considered a 
serious offence among the Licchavis, and the assembly would even give its 
consent to a husband’s request that his unfaithful wife should be 
murdered.^® 

According to the Buddhist books, the Licchavis were devout followers 
of the Buddha and held him in the highest esteem.^* Even careless 
boys, referred to above as wandering about with hounds and bows and 
arrows, would lay aside their arms when they saw the Buddha seated 
under a tree and would surround him with clasped hands, eager to hear 
him.** There were numerous shrines in Vesali itself, several of which are 
mentioned by name : C&pUa, Sattambaka, Bahuputta, Gotama, Sarandada 
and Udena.** Buddhaghosa says*® that these shrines were briginally 
Yakkha cetiyas, where various Yakkhas were worshipped, but that they 
were later converted into monasteries for the Buddha and his Order. It 
is, however, apparent from the Buddhist books themselves,*® that Vesali 
was also a stronghold of the Jains. The Buddha visited Vesali at least 
three times,*® and is frequently mentioned as staying in Kutfigaras&lfi 
{q,r.) in Mahavana. There the Licchavis visited him in large numbers, 
sometimes*’ disturbing the calm of the spot and obliging resident monks 
to seek peace in Gosidgasftl&vana near by. Once, five hundred Licchavis 
invited the Buddha to a discussion held by them at the Sarandada- 
cetiya regarding the five kinds of treasures. The Buddha went and gave 
his opinion.*® 

But not all the Licchavis were followers of the Buddha. When 
Saecaka the Nigaptha visited the Buddha at Mahavana, he was accom- 
panied by five hundred Licchavis, who did not all salute the Buddha as 
their teacher, but showed him only such respect as was due to an honoured 
stranger.*® Several eminent Licchavis are specially mentioned by name 
as having visited and consulted the Buddha ; among whom arc MaMnfana» 


* A. iii. 76, the Lalitaviskira is even 
menre oondemnatoiy. 
w Vin. iv. 226. 

Five hundred Lioohavis once gave 
a garment eaoh to PtAflyftnl, because 
he recited a verse in praise of the Buddha 
(A. iii. 239). 

M A. iii. 76. 

1* For details see s.e. 

UdA. 822 f. 


I 1^ E.g., in the story of the general 
SIha ( 9 . 0 .). 

!• The first visit was in order to destroy 
the threefold panic of drought, sickness 
I and non*human foes. It was probably 
this act which earned for the Buddha 
the gratitude of the Licchavis. 

1’ A. V. 133 f. !• A. iii. 167 f. 

1 * M. i. 229; MA. i. 464 gives their 
weaana. 
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Snifti Btaaddlya, Sft|ha, Abhaya, Pa^jUtakumira, Naiidaka» MatiM and 
Ugga. Several Licchavis, both men and women, joined the Qrder*^ 
e.g., the famous courtesan AmbapUl, Jentl^ SlU and Vifl|tUi and, aianng 
monks, Afijanavaniya, VaJJiputta and Sambh&ta.*^ 

The Licchavis were greatly admired for their system of government. 
It was a republic (gana, sangha)^ all the leading members of which were 
called rdjd^^ They held full and frequent assemblies at which problems 
affecting either the whole republic or individual members were fully 
discussed. When the assembly drum was heard, all left other duties 
and assembled immediately in the SarUhdgdrasdld^^ Sometimes, as 
appears from the story of the conversion of Siha, religion was also 
discussed at these meetings. The rules of procedure adopted** evidently 
resembled those followed in the upaswwpddot ordination of a monk.** 
Besides the rdjds there were also numerous upcbrdgds, sendjnUis, and 
bhaffdagdrikas.^^ There was an elaborate judicial procedure by which 
any persbn charged with an offence was handed over, in turn, to the 
V inicchagamahd^mttas (inquirers), the Vohdrilcas (experts in law), 
Suttadharas (experts in tradition), the Atthakulakas (probably a judicial 
committee), the Sempatif the Upardjdf and finally to the Raja, who would 
inflict the proper sentence according to the pav&^potthaka}^ 

In their political relationships with their neighbours, the Licchavis 
seem to have been on friendly terms with Bimbisfira Magadha, 

and with Pasenadi, king of Kosala.*’ Generally speaking, they were 
friendly also with the though the story of Bandbula (^.v.) shows 

that a certain amount of rivalry existed between the two tribes. 

After the death of Bimbisara, AJfttasattu, in his desire for the expansion 
of Magadha, resolved to destroy the Licchavis. He was probably partly 
influenced by his fear of his foster-brother Abhayartjakumira 
who had in him Licchavi blood. Buddhaghosa** gives another story. 
There was a port on the Ganges, extending over one yojana, half of which 
territory belonged to Ajatasattu, and the other half to the Licchavis. 
Near by was a mountain, from which much fragrant material (? gatidhor 
hhaio4a) flowed into the river. While Ajatasattu was making preparations 
to claim his portion of this material, the Licchavis would go before him 

For details see s.v. ** These are given at Vin. i. 56 (VT. i. 

Aooording to Mtu. i. 271, there ' 169 f.). 
were 68,000 r&j&s in VesiUi; the Jatakas •• J* iii 1. 

(i. 604; iiL 1) speak of 7707; see also 1 ••DA.iL619. 

BhA. iii 436. ' See# M. U. 101, whew Pseenadi 

1)A. ii.517f. 1 says this. 

“ See D.iL76f., where the Buddha en- ' « BA. ii. 526 f.; AA ii. 706; was the 

joins on the mAwirR the ob serva noe of the j pewrt P&talig5ina t see UdA. 408. 
same habits as practised by the Lioobavis. 
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it all. Thig happened on aevexal ocoasions, and Aj&tasattu 
towtA vengeance. In order to discover what the Buddha thought of 
his chances of success, he sent to him his minister VassakSnk The 
Buddha predicted** that as long as the Licchavis remained united they 
were proof against any foe. Ajatasattu then decided to bring about 
disunion among them. He was successful in this, with the aid of 
Vassakara.** When Ajatasattu arrived at the gates of Yesali, the 
Licchavis, owing to their disunion, were unable to put up any opposition, 
and Ajatasattu captured the city without further trouble.*^ The 
degeneration may have set in earlier among the Licchavis, for we find 
reference** to their giving up their earlier austere habits and to their 
fondness for soft pUlows, long sleep and other luxuries. Their power 
and prosperity were probably also weakened by the plague and drought 
which had ravaged Vesali. 

The Commentaries** contain a mythical account of the origin of the 
Licchavis. The queen of Benares gave birth to a lump of ffesh, and, 
wishing to avoid disgrace, her ladies-in-waiting put it in a sealed casket 
and threw it into the Ganges. A deva wrote the king’s name on the 
casket, which was picked up by an ascetic, who tended the embryo 
until two children, a boy and a girl, emerged from it. The ascetic fed 
them with milk. Whatever entered the stomachs of the children could 
be seen as though the stomach were transparent, so that they appeared 
skinless (nicohavi)\ some said the skin was so thin (llmcham) that the 
stomach and whatever entered it appeared as though sewn together. 
From this the children came to be called Licchavi, and, as they grew, 
were brought up by the villagers living near the hermitage. The other 
children disliked them, saying they were to be avoided {mjjitabb&) 
because of their quarrelsome disposition. When they were sixteen years 
old the villagers obtained land for them from the king, founded a town, 
and married them together. Their country came to be called VaJJl. 
They had sixteen pairs of twins, and their city had to be greatly enlarged 
—hence its name, VtaUi or VeiftIL 

** D. ii. 72 ff. ** MA. L 258; KhpA. etc.; for a very 

^ For details see s.e. Vassak&ra. GompreheiiBiye account of the Licchavis, 

DA. ii. 524. see Law, Ksatriya Clans in Buddhist 

** 8 . ii. 208; seealso DhA. Ui. 280, where India, pp. 1 ff, 
they quairel over a woman; cp. Sp. L 284. 

iitta Jitaka (No. 91).— The Bodhisatta was once a dice-player, and 
used to play with a sharper who, when he saw that he was losiiig, would^ 
put one of the dice in his mouth, pretending that it was lost. The 
Bodhisatta disooyered this, and one day brought dice smeared with 
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dried poiflon. The sharper played his usual tricks, and suScv^ ^reat 
pain from the poison. The Bodhisatta then cured him, thus 
him to be honest in future. The story eras told in reference to certain 
monks who were careless in the use of various requisites given to them/ 

^ J. i. 379 f. 

Litta Vagga. — The tenth chapter of the Eka Nipata of the Jataka.' 

1 J. i. 379410. 


Unatthadipaid.— A tikd by vaoissara on the Pa^iiambliidfaiiagga/ 

1 P.L.C. 217. 


1. Llnattbappakftsinl, or Linatthavaqtfaili.— A series of tlkaa on the 
four Nikayas and the Jataka. They are ascribed to DhanRnapUa/ 

1 Gv. 60, 69; also r.L.C. 192. 


2. Llnatthappakfisini.— A ttkd on the KaAkhivitarapI, by an unknown 
author.' 

i Gv. 62, 72. 


Llnatthavappana.— See Linatthappakftsini (1). 


LinatthavtoodhaiiL— A Commentary on the Saddabindu by fidpavilasa 
of Fagan.' 

^ Bode, op. cU., 25, n. 4. 

1. LDivatL — A Cola princess, daughter of JagafipUa* She escaped 
with her father to Ceylon, where she became the queen ot Vljayabfthll L' 

1 Cv.lix.24f. 

2. UUvatL— Daughter of Viravamma and Tasodtaard, the latter being 
the daughter of ViJapabUui L and his queen UUvafi. She married 

VlUcaniaHlihii*' 

1 Ov. lix. 28, 50. See VikkamaWUia (2). 

3. UUvaQ.---Daughter of SIrivallabba and Sugald and sister of lUvi* 
bhaiapa.' She was the first queen of ParakbamaMlm L* and after hid 
death, she ruled over* Ceylon for three years (1197-1200 a.o.), with the 
help of the general Kttti, till she was expelled by SihaamnaHa, Then 
she reigned again for one year, this time with the brip of Vlbbaitfaea* 
PlUmikKa. Loktssan deposed her and ruled for nine montiis, when the 

^ Cv. hau 2. 
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general ParakloUDa once more restored Lllavat! to the throne, which, 
this time, she occupied for about seven months.* 

* Ibid., Ixxx. 31, 46, 60; also Cv. Trs. ii. 131, n. 5. 


LumUnL— A park, situated between KapUnvatthu and Devadaha. 
It was there that the Buddha was born.^ A pillar now marks the spot of 
Asoka’s visit to Lumbini. According to an inscription on the pillar, 
it was placed there by the people then in charge of the park to com^ 
memorate Asoka’s visit and gifts.* The park is now known as Bum- 
mindei, inside the Nepal frontier and two miles north of Bhagavanpura. 

In the Sutta Nipata* it is stated that the Buddha was born in a village 
of the Sakyans, in the Lurnbineyya Janapada. The Buddha stayed in 
Lumbinivana during his visit to Devadaha and there preached the 
Devadaha Sutta/ 


1 J. i. 62, 64; Kvu. 97, 569; AA. i. 
10; MA. ii. 924; BuA. 227; Cv. li. 10. 
etc. 


^ See Mukerji: Asoka, p. 27 ; see p. 201 f. 
for details. 

* vs. 683. * MA. ii. 810. 


Lurnbineyya.— See LumbinL 

Ldkhapftpurapa Sutta.— A very rich brahmin once visited the Buddha 
clad in a coarse cloak. When asked why he was thus clothed, he said 
that his four sons, with their wives, had thrown him out of his house. 
The Buddha taught him a series of verses to be recited at the brahmin 
assembly, when his sons would be present. The sons realized their folly 
and took him home and looked after him well. The brahmin went back 
to thank the Buddha.* 

1 S. i. 176 f. 


LenA-vlhira.— See Lopaglri. 

1. Loka. — A general, inhabitant of Makkhakudriisa. He ruled for 
six years over Rohapa, his seat of government being in Kijaiaglma, A 
chieftain named Buddharftja quarrelled with him and fled to Cuppas&U, 
where he was joined by Kitti (afterwards Vi}ayabUlu I.). Loka marched 
against their combined forces, was defeated in Remupai and died soon 
after.* 

1 Cv. Ivii. 1, 46-64. 

2. Loka.— Son of Kassapa (afterwards VikkamabUiu L) and LoUtt. 
His brother was MoggalUna.* 

^ Cv. Ivii. 29; Cv. Trs. i. 196, n. 3. 
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3. Loka KasadUtiL — An officer of PanUdcainaUha He served 
under tilie generals DamltUhlUri Rakkha* and LaAUpitra*' and took a 
prominent part in the campaign against KulasakhaFa, particularly in the 
capture of RftJlnL^ 

1 Cv. Ixxii. 57. I » Ibid,, Ixxvi. 253, 269. 

* Ibid., Ixxv. 76. | « Ibid., Ixxvi. 334, 327. 

Loka Vagga. — The thirteenth chapter of the Dhaniiiia]MMla. 

1. Loka Sutta. — The origin and continuance of the world depends on 
the six senses.^ 

1 S. i. 41. 

2. Loka Sutta. — The Buddha tells Pasenadl that greed, hate and 
delusion make for trouble and suffering in the world.' 

1 8. i. 98. 


3. Loka Sutta. — The origin and passing away of the world depend on 
the senses and their objects.' 

1 8. ii. 73. 

4. Loka Sutta. — The world is so called because it crumbles away 
(lujjati).^ 

^ 8. iv. 62. 

5. Loka Sutta. — Because of eye and object arises eye-consciousness. 
Thence comes contact, feeling, craving, grasping and becoming. Thus 
is the world originated; with their cessation the world ceases.' 

1 8, iv. 87. 

6. Loka Sutta.— Anuruddha tells S&riputta that his knowledge of the 
universe is due to the cultivation of the four satipeUthdnas,^ 

1 8. V. 176. 

7. Loka Sutta. — ^Anuruddha tells his companions that he knows the 
world and its divers shapes and forms through the satipaUhdnoiS^ 

1 S, V. 304. 


B. Loka Sutta. — In this world of many kinds of beings, the Tath&gata 
is an Ariyan.' 

1 8. ▼. 436. 

n. 60 
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9. bdn Sotta.— The world and its arising .are fuUj hnowB by a 
Tathigata and he is released from both; he also knows the enjjgg of it 
and the way thereto. He speaks as he does; he is unoonqnered in the 
world.* 

^ A. ii. 23. 

LokaUbnagu^a Vagga.— The twelfth chapter of the Sa)iyatana 
Saipyutta.* 

1 S. iv. 91-109. 

Lokagalla. — An important strategic position in Roha^a, mentioned 
in the account of the campaigns of Parakkamab&hU I.* 

» O. Ixiiv. 79. 81, 83, 166. 

Lokajitvi^a.— A general of ParakkamabShu I.’ 

» Cv. Ixx. 24. 

LokadipasSra. — A collection of chapters on different subjects — hell, 
animal kingdom, etc. — written by Medhafikara of Huttimanagara.* 

1 Gv. 64, 74; Bode, op. cit., 35 f. 

Lokan&thft. — One of the five daughters of Vijayab&hu I. and Tiloka* 
Eondarl. She married KlttlsdrlmegW 

1 Cv. Ux. 31, 44. 

LokantaranirayL — A series of hells, eaeh one being bound by three 
cahkavaias} Each hell is eight thousand leagues in extent. Beings are 
born there as a result of heinous crimes, like those of Coranlgap or 
Cor&bhayap both of Tamba^^idlpa.** Their bodies are three gavutas in 
height and with their long nails they cling to the cakhivSlapabbata. 
Sometimes they fall into the world-bearing water (lokasandharaJcaudaka) 
and are dried up because of its great salinity.’ Elsewhere’ they are'said 
to sufier from extreme cold. Those holding wrong views are also bom 
there.’ According to the Buddhavaipsa Commentary,’ Lokantara is the 
hell of the Asnrakiyl 

1 Cp. Sp. i. 120; SNA. ii. 443, I ’ NidA. 8; SNA i. 50. 

<AAii.532. I « J. vL 247. »BiiA.p.26. 

Lokandaia.— A monaeteryp evidently in Ceylon. Mallyadwra Tima 
preached the Cha Ohatta Sotta there and sixty monks became arahants.’ 


1 l£A. ii. 1024. 



liMaqpaAIUrttL — A P&U treatise by an unknown author.^ 

1 Ov. 62, 72. 

LokaplUL — ^The name given to the kings of the Cfttaminalllfit^^ 

LokappasMaka, LokappanMana,— See Lokavlvaia^a. 

lAdcabyfiha. — A class of devas. One hundred thousand years before 
the end of the world-cycle (kapputfhana) they wander about among men 
with dishevelled hair, weeping, wearing red garments, ugly in form, 
announcing the approach of doom. This is called kappakdahala} 

1 BuA. 224 f.; J, i. 47 f. 

1. Lokavlpatti Sutta. — On eight worldly conditions whicb obsess the 
world and round which it revolves : gain and loss, fame and obscurity, 
blame and praise, contentment and pain.^ 

1 A. IV. 156. 

2. Lokavlpatti Sutta.— Average people are obsessed by the eight 
worldly conditions mentioned in Sutta 1 ; not so the Ariyan disciple who 
knows their impermanence.' 

1 A. IV. 157. 

Lokavlvarapa.— The name of a miracle {pdtihdriya). It enables all 
beings, from the AkapifthS world above to Aviol below, to see each other, 
because the whole universe is illuminated. It is also called LokappasI* 
daka or LokappasUana.' It was performed by SSllputta in honour of 
the Buddha, before the preaching of the Buddhavaipsa^* and again by 
the arahants, led by Indagutta, to enable Dbammlsoka to see simul- 
taneously the celebrations held at the dedication of his eighty-four 
thousand vih&ras.* 

‘ BuA. 40; MT. 226 f. confines it to I » Bn. i. 47. 

this world only. I * Bfhv. v. 188; BCT- ^ 

Idikftyata, — Name of a branch of brahmin learning' ; the name signifies 
that which pertains to the ordinary view (of the world) — 1.6., common or 
popular philosophy — ^much the same as lokakhhayika (popular philosophy).* 

' B. i, 11, etc. • For a discussion of the word see Dial. i. 166-72. 

Siitta.<-A brahmin, well versed in Lokigila (f.c.), asks the 
Buddha a series of questions regarding the world and existence. The 
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Buddha igaoras them and teaches him the patimuamuppSda, which he 
accepts.^ 

» S. a. 77 f, 

1. Lokltft. — A Sinhalese princess, sister of Devalft. She married the 
son of her paternal aunt, Kassapa (later Vlkkamabfthu I.), and had two 
sons, MoggaUna and Loka.* 

^ Cv. Ivii. 27 f. 

2. Lokit&. — A princess, daughter of Bodhi and Buddha. She married 
Hoggallftna and had by him four children: Kitti (afterwards Vijayab&hu 
I.)p MlttSp Hahlnda and Rakkhlta.^ 

^ Ov. Ivii. 41. 

Loklssara. — A Damila chief who came from India with a spear wound 
on his shoulder. He defeated LO&vati in Ceylon and reigned there for 
nine months (1210-11 a.o.‘), till he was defeated by the general Parakkama.^ 

1 Ov. Ixxx. 47 f. 

Lokuttarakathd. — The eight chapter of the Yuganandha Vagga of the 

Pa|lsambhid&magga. 

Lokuppattl.— A Pali work by Aggapap^lta of Fagan.^ 

^ Gv. 64, 74; Bode, op. cit., 21. 

“ Loke Sutta.” — Dopa notices the footprints of the Buddha on the 
road between Ukka^thfi and Setavyd, and, following them, comes upon 
the Buddha. Dopa asks the Buddha who he iB—^eva, yakkha, ganihabba, 
etc. ? — and the Buddha explains to him that he is a Buddha.”^ 

1 A. ii^37 f. 

1. LopaglrL— A vihara on the banks of the AJakarap!, where Sabbato 
(S^HMUca) attained arahantship.^ v.l LenapVihdra. 

1 ThagA. i. 399. 

2. LoipaglrL— A vihara in Ceylon, near MahikMragtma (v.h llahfr* 
gtrigima). In the Commentaries^ we find two stories about a monk 
named Ttasa, who lived there. Once, five hundred monks, on their way 
to Kigad4Mb reached Ehlragama^and went into the village for alms, but 
returned with empty bowls. When Tissa discovered this, he went into 

^ AA. ii. 663 f.; M.A. i 546 f.; BA iL 634 f. 
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the village, whence he shortly returned with his bowl full of milk-rice, 
which he served to the five hundred monks, keeping some for himself. 
When asked whether he possessed supernormal power, Tissa replied that 
he practised Sdrd'^iycLdhafnfndj as a result of which his bowl was never 
empty even after he had served as many as one thousand monks from it. 

The other story relates how, when Tissa was still a novice, he went to 
the Olrlbhap^-festival. There, having heard that the costliest offering 
was a pair of robes, he openly wished that he should get them. 
The king heard of this and tried to prevent Tissa from having the robes, 
but this effort was unsuccessful. The king was amazed, and, on question- 
ing Tissa, the reply was to the same effect as that of the first story. v,L 
Lenaglri. 

Lopaphala Vagga. — The tenth chapter of the Tika Nipata of the 

Afiguttara Nikgya,^ 

1 A. i. 239-68. 

Lonaphala Sutta. — There are certain persons, careless in habits of body 
and thought, without insight — even a small offence takes such persons 
to hell, while others expiate a similar small offence in this very life. A 
grain of salt cast into a small cup of water renders it undrinkable, but 
such is not the case if it be cast into a river. The same idea is illustrated 
with other similes.^ 

1 A. i. 248 ff. 

Lopamblla Sutta. — Given as an example of a sutta in which the Buddha 
expands the meaning by means of similes.^ The reference is, perhaps, to 

the Lopaphala Sutta 

1 AA.i.32. 

LomasakaAgiya Thera. — An arahant. In the time of Kassapa Buddha 

he had been a monk. After Kassapa Buddha had preached the Bhadde- 
karatta Sutta» a certain monk had talked about it to Lomasakangiya, 
who, unable to understand it, said, “ May I, in the future, be able to teach 
thee this sutta !** And the other answered “ May I ask thee f” 

In the present age, Lomasakafigiya was born in a Sakyan family of 
Kapilavatthu, while the other monk became the deva Cand a na. 

Lomasakangiya (so called because he was delicate and the soles of his 
feet were covered with hair^) did not go with the S&kyan young men who 
joined the Order. Noticing this, Candana appeared before him and 
questioned him on the Bhaddekaratta Sutta. LomasakaAgiya did not 

’ MA. ii 961 says^he was so called because be had only a littib down on his body 
(Idyossa UakakmaM^^ 
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Imow it» and Candana reminded him of his past wish. Lomasakaftgijra, 
therefore, went to consult the Buddha, and, later, wished to join the 
Order. He was sent back to obtain his parents’ consent. His mother, 
fearing for his health, would not agree, but he uttered a verse* which 
convinced her. After his ordination, he went into a forest, and, when 
his companions warned him against the cold, he repeated the verse, and, 
being devoted to meditation, soon won arahantship.* 

According to the Lomasakahgiya-Bhaddekaratta Sutta,^ Candana 
visited Lomasakangiya in the Nigrodh&rftma in ELapilavatthu, where 
he lived after his ordination, and questioned him on the Bhaddekaratta 
Sutta. When Lomasakangiya again confessed his ignorance, Candana 
taught him the verses, and then the former packed his bedding and went 
to Uvatthl, where the Buddha, at his request, taught him the Sutta. 

In the time of Vipassl Buddha, he ofiored n^a-flowers to the Buddha.* 
See also Lomasavahglsa. 

* This verse is included in Thag. (vs. to which, it was this sutta which led to 

27). his becoming an arahant. 

* ThagA. i. 84; the story given in * ThagA. i. 84; Ap. ii. 504; c/. Ap. ii. 

Ap. ii. 504 f., both of the past and the 450 (Nftgapupphlys); it is these latter 
present, differs in several details. Apad&na verses which are quoted in 

^ M. iii. 199 f. : c/. Ap. li. 505, according ThagA. 

Lomasakahglya-Bhaddekaratta Sutta.— The Bhaddekaratta Sutta (q.v,) 
as it was preached to Lomasakahglya {q-v.), 

Lomasakassapa. — The Bodhisatta born as an ascetic. See the Lomaea- 
kaff yipg. j&taka. 

Lomasakassapa Jfttaka (No. 433). — ^The Bodhisatta was once born as 
Kamapaj son of the chaplain to the king of Benares. He and the king’s 
son shared a teacher and became friends. When the prince became 
king, Kassapa, having no desire for power, left him and became an 
ascetic. Because of the thick hair on his body, men called him Loma- 
aakaasapa. Sakka grew frightened of Eassapa’s power, and, wishing 
to destroy it, appeared before the king at midnight and suggested to him 
that if he could persuade Kassapa to offer a sacrifice of slain beasts, he 
should be king over all India. The king, therefore, sent his minister, 
Bayba, to fetch Kassapa to him. When Kassapa heard of the proposal 
he refused to go, but Sakka appeared again before the king and said 
that if the king’s daughter, Oandavifi, were offered as reward, Kassapa 
would come. This proposal was agreed to, and Kassapa, temjited 1^ 
the prinoess’s beauty, agreed to come. The people gathered at the plaee 
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of sacrifice and tried to disaiiade Eaasapa from slaying the animals^ bat 
he refused to listen. Many beasts were slain, and as he raised his sword 
to cut off the head of the royal elephant the latter raised a cry in which 
all the animals joined. Roused by this uproar, Kassapa remembered 
his asceticism and was filled with remorse. He admonished the king, 
and, sitting cross-legged in the air, developed transcendental power, 
which enabled him to fly through the air. 

The story was related to a passion-tossed monk. Sayha is identified 
with Sarlputta.^ 

* J. iii. 514 IF.; the story forms one | p. 219. There Kassapa is stated to have 
of the dilemmas of the BlilindapaAha, I performed the V&japeyya sacrifice. 

Lomasanfiga. — monk of Ceylon who lived in the Pctdhanaghara in 
the nyanguguhd on Oetiyapabbata. He is given as an example of a 
monk who did not abandon his meditations in spite of extreme cold 
or heat.^ 

1 MA. i. C6. 

Lomasa-Vafigisa. — The Saipyutta Nikaya mentions an interview 
between an Elder of this name and the Sakyan M a h & n h m a. Mahanama 
asks the Elder if the learner’s way of life is identical with that of the 
Tathagata. Yanglsa answers that it is not so; learners only abandon 
the five hindrances; arahants have completely destroyed them from the 
root. 

The interview took place in the Nigrodh&rftma at Kiq^ilavattha. The 
name Lomasavangisa is, probably, a wrong or variant reading for 

Lomasakartgiya (9.1;.).^ 

1 S. V. 327 f. 

Lomaliaipsat — A Facoeka Buddhai mentioned in a nominal list.^ 

1 M. ifi. 70j ApA. i. 107. 

Lomahaipsa J&taka (No. 94).— The Bodhisatta once became an 
Ajlvaka and practised all manner of austerities in order to test the 
efliciency of asceticism, enduring extremes of heat and cold. He 
realized his error as he lay dying, and was reborn in the deva-world. 

The story was told in reference to Sunakkhattiy who, having left the 
Order and joined Koiakldiattiya» went about Vesilf^ vilifying the Buddha 
and declaring that his doctrines did not lead to the destruction of suffering, 
^^en Sariputta reported thia to the Buhda, the Buddha declared that 
ke had tested the efficacy of ascetioism ninety kappas ago and had found 
it wanting.' 


^ J. i. 389-91. 
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The Btory is also referred to in the Oartyftpitaka* as the HabUomahaill- 
laeaifyli where it exemplifies the practice of upekkhd,^ 

» ill. 16. > J. i. 47. 

Lomahaipsaparlyftya. — Another name, given by the Buddha himself 
to the Hahftsihan&da Sutta^ (q.v.). 

1 M. i. 83. 

Lola Jfttaka (No. 274). — The story of the Bodhisatta born as a pigeon 
and of his friendship with a greedy crow. The story is practically the 
same as that of the Kapota J&taka (No. 42) (q.v.)^ and was related in 
reference to a greedy monk who was reported to the Buddha. The 
crow is identified with the monk.^ 

1 J. ii. 361 ff. 

Lolfi. — A Paribbftjika, sister of Saocaka (q.v.)^ See also the Cullaka- 
lifiga Jfitaka. After the discussion which she and her sisters had with 
SSriputta, in which they were defeated, she joined the Order with the 
others and became an arahant.^ 

W.iu. 1. aMA. i. 460f. 

Losaka J&taka (No. 41).— In the time of Kassapa Buddha there lived 
a monk who was maintained by a rich man of the district. Into the 
monastery belonging to this rich man there came one day an arahant, 
and the former, liking his appearance, asked him to stay in the monastery, 
promising to look after him. The arahant agreed, but the incumbent 
of the monastery grew jealous and told their patron that the arahant 
was lazy and good for nothing. Some food sent by the patron for the 
arahant the incumbent threw into the embers. The arahant, reading 
his thoughts, left and went elsewhere. The monk was seized with 
remorse and was reborn in hell. In five hundred successive births he 
was a Yakfchay with never enough to eat; during a farther five hundred 
births he was a dog. Then he was born, under the name of Hlttavilldaka» 
in a poor family in KisL Because of him, dire misfortune befell the 
family, and he was driven out. In Benares he became a charity scholar 
under the Bodhisatta; who was a teacher there, but he was so q^uarrelsome 
that he was sent away. He married a poor woman and had two children. 
For a while he was a teacher, but the village in which he lived earned the 
king’s displeasure seven times, their houses caught fire and the water 
dried up. Having discovered the cause, the villagers drove out Hitta- 
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vindaka and his family. In a haunted forest the wife and children 
were eaten up by demons. 

In his wanderings Mittavindaka came to a coastal villag^e, CNunfeUn, 
where he took service in a ship. On the seventh day ot the voyage the 
ship suddenly stopped sailing. Lots were cast, and seven times the lot 
fell on Mittavindaka, so they put him on a raft and lowered him over- 
board. He was cast ashore on an island where lived four wmdno-petas 
in palaces of crystal, and he enjoyed happiness with them for seven days. 
From there he went to an island where lived eight goddesses in palaces 
of silver, thence to another where lived sixteen in palaces of jewels, 
thence to another still where lived thirty-two in palaces of gold. In 
each he stayed seven days. From the last he went to an island of ogres. 
There he seized an ogress wandering about in the shape of a goat, and, 
when she kicked him, he was hurled into the dry moat of Benares. There 
goatherds were keeping watch for thieves, and when Mittavindaka seized 
a goat, hoping to be kicked back to his original place, he was caught. 
As he was being led away, the Bodhisatta saw and recognized him and 
persuaded the goatherds to allow him to have him as a slave. 

The story was told in reference to Losaka-Tlssa, with whom Mitta- 
vindaka is identified.^ 

1 J. i. 234-46. 

Losaka-Tissa Thera. — He was the son of a fisherman of Kosala. In 
his village lived one thousand families, and on the day of his conception 
they all had to starve and various misfortunes gradually befell them. 
By a process of exclusion, they discovered that their misfortunes were 
due to Losaka’s family, and therefore drove them out. As soon as 
Losaka could walk, his mother put a potsherd into his hand and sent 
him to beg. He wandered about uncared for, picking up lumps of rice 
like a crow. One day, when he was seven years old, Siriputtft saw him 
and, feeling pity for him, ordained him. But he was always unlucky; 
wherever he went, begging for alms, he received but little and nevsi 
had a real meal. In due course he became an arahant, and when the time 
came for him to die Sariputta determined that he should have a proper 
meal. He went with Losaka to SftvatthL but no one would even notice 
them. He then took Losaka back to the monastery and, having collected 
food himself, sent it to Losaka, but the messengers entrusted with it 
ate it all themselves. It was afternoon when Sariputta discovered this; 
he therefore went to the king’s palace and, having obtained a bowl 
filled with ^oatumaihura (honey, ghee, butter and sugar), took it to 
Losaka and asked him to eat out of the bowl as he (S&nputta) held it, 
m case the food should disappear. That night Losaka died, and a shrine 





W94 erected over hU ashes.^ When the Buddha was asked why Losaka 
was so unlucky, he related the Losaka Jfttaka (q.v.). Losaka is identified 
with IBttavliidaka of that story. 

1 J. i. 234 f. 

Lohakumbha, LohakumbhL Lohitakumbhlya.— A Miraya. Beings 
born there suffer from excessive heat/ The Niraya extends under the 
whole of the earth and is four nahutas and one hundred thousand 
ffqjanoB in depth. It is like a cauldron filled up to the brim with molten 
metal.' 

It is said' that when KUftsoka attempted to extend his patronage 
to the VaJJlputtaka monks, the devas frightened him with a dream that 
he had been cast into LohakumbhI. See also the Lohakumbhi Jfitaka, 

» SNA. i. 69; J. iii. 22; v. 209. • SNA. ii. 480. « Mhv. iv. 38. 

Lohakmnbhi Jataka (No. 314). — ^The Bodhisatta was once an ascetic 
of great power. The king of Benares, having heard at night four sounds 
— dti, sa, na, so — ^uttered by four beings who dwelt in hell, was greatly 
frightened. When he consulted his purohita, the latter ordained a 
fourfold sacrifice. The Bodhisatta, seeing the fate that lay in wait for 
numerous creatures, went to the king’s park and there, with the help 
of the pwohita's chief disciple— not himself in favour of the sacrifice — 
explained to the king the meaning of the sounds and had the sacrificial 
animals released. The purohUa's disciple is identified with SSrlputta. 

The story was told in reference to Pasenadli who one night heard 
four syllables uttered by four inhabitants of hell. These had once been 
nobles of Bavatthi, guilty of adultery. After death they were born in 
four iron cauldrons. After sixty thousand years they had gradually 
come to the top of these cauldrons and had uttered these syllables in 
their attempt to proclaim their misery. The king, very frightened, 
consulted his priests, who ordered a sacrifice. But TkalHkA intervened 
and sent the king to see the Buddha, who explained the matter and 
allayed the king’s fears.^ 

^ J. iii. 43*8; the stories, both of the templated putting a helpless man to 

past and present, appear also at DhA. ii death in Order to obtain his beautiful 

5 ff. and PvA. 279 ff. In both places wife. There are also other difierenoes 

the introduoUny story gives greater in the two accounts. For details see 

details, Pasenadi hoard the sounds Buriing^iame: Buddhist Lsgmds it 100, 

while lying sleeiJess, because he con* n. 1. 

Lohadvln.— A monastery in Ceylon, built by King 
» Ov. xxxvii. 212. 



L otopim» .~A building at Annifdhapui, forming the ttpo»aAa*]iall 
of the MUliVilliia. It was originally built by IHvltiiawiftyiliM but 
it was then a small building erected only to round off the ferni of Mahft- 
vihara (mhwrajmi'pu^^ Later, DstflligiiBifl pulled 

it down and erected on its site a nine-storeyed building, one hundred 
cubits square and high, with one hundred rooms on each storey. The 
building was planned according to a sketch of the 
in BIrajpi’s palace which eight arahants obtained from the deva*world. 
The building was roofed with copper plates, hence its name. The nine 
storeys were occupied by monks, according to their various attainments, 
the last four storeys being reserved for arahants. In the centre of the 
hall was a seat made in the shape of Vaaiavapa’s MftrIvUuuia chariot/ 
The building was visible out at sea to a distance of one league.^ Once 
Dutthagama^ attempted to preach in the assembly-hall of the Loha- 
pasada, but he was too nervous to proceed. Realizing then how difficult 
was the task of preachers, he endowed largesses for them in every vih&ra/ 
Dutthagama^i had always a great fondness for the Lohapasada, and 
as he lay dying he managed to have a last view of it.' Thirty orores 
were spent on its construction; in SaddUUtasa’s day it caught fire 
from a lamp, and he rebuilt it in seven storeys at a cost of nine 
millions.* 

Khalla^naga built thirty-two other pasadas round the Lohapas&da 
for its ornamentation/ while BUtiUbhaya carried out various repairs 
to the building,^* and added an inner courtyard and a 

verandah (ajira)}^ Sirinftga I. rebuilt it in five storeys,^* Abhayaniga 
built a pavilion in the courtyard and 6o|hfibhaya had the pillars renewed.^* 
He evidently started to rebuild the structure, because we are told^* 
that, after his death, his son Jeflhatissa completed up to seven storeys 
the Lohapas&da which had been left unfinished (vippakata) by his father. 
The building was worth one ciore, and Je^thatissa offered to it a jewel 
worth sixty thousand, after which he renamed it Maptp&liMai After- 
wards So^a^ a minister of his brother, the renegade king Mah&nlmay 
acting on the advice of heretical monks led by Safigbainltta» destroyed 
the pas&da and carried away its wealth to enrich AbbayagM^vIllill,** 

Uahanama’s son, Slrtaneghavawai had the p&s&da restored to its 

^ See Mhv. xv. 205. * nxiiL 6. 

* MT. 364. • Mhv. xxxiL 80. 

* The actual AmMstthikS {q.v,) of /6uf., xxxiv. 39. 

the Ix>hap&8&da was to the eaot of the Ibid.f xxxt. 3. 

boilding (DA. ii. 036). IM,, xxxvi 26, 62. 

* For details see Mhv. xxvii. Iff. ^ /hid., 102. 

* MT. 606. • Mhv. 42 ff. ^ ibid., xxxvi. 124 f. 

' i6id,, 9, ts xxxvii 101, 69. 
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origiMl and, later, Dtaituaeiui renovated it,^^ as did Aggabodhl h, 

who distributed the three garments to thrity-six thousand monks at the 
festival of dedication and assigned a village to provide for its protection.^* 
His successor, Aggabodhl II., deposited in the pasada the Buddha’s right 
collar-bone, which relic was later transferred to the Thup&rftma.^* In 
the reign of Aggabodhl IV., the ruler of Malaya repaired the central 
pinnacle,^ while Mftnavamma provided a new roof. Sena II. completely 
restored the pasada and placed in it an image of the Buddha in gold 
mosaic. The building was evidently not in use at the time, but he 
provided for its upkeep and assigned villages for its protection, and 
decreed that thirty-two monks should be in constant residence.®* Sena 
IV. was in the habit of preaching in the Lohapasada periodical sermons 
to the monks** which were based on the suttas, but, after his death, 
the place again fell into disrepair and was destroyed by the Colas. 
Parakkamab&hu I. restored it once again,** but it was soon after pillaged 
again and fell into ruin, in which state it remains to this day. There 
are now sixteen hundred monolithic stone columns (the same number 
as in the time of Parakkamabahu I.), which evidently formed the frame- 
work of the lowest storey. 

Frequent mention is made in the books of sermons preached in the 
lowest storey of the Lohapasada, at which very large numbers were 
present. Once, when Ambap&s&pavas! Cittagutta preached the Rath»- 
vlnlta Sutta, there were twelve thousand monks and one thousand 
nuns.** On another occasion, Bhfttik&btaaya described the contents of 
the Relic-chamber of the HaUTh&pa to all the monks of the Mahavihara 
assembled in the Lohapaaada.** 

Buddhaghosa says*^ that, up to his day, it was customary for all the 
monks of Ceylon, who lived to the north of the Hahavftlukanadi, to 
assemble in the Lohapasada twice a year, on the hrst and last days of 
the vaasa, while those to the south of the river assembled at the Tissa- 
mah&vlhfaa. When disputes arose as to the interpretation of various 
rules or teachings, the decision was often announced by a teacher of 
repute from the lowest storey of the Lohapasada.** 

The hood of the Naga-king Muealinda was of the same size as the store- 
house of the Lohapasada.** A mass of rock, as big 

as the seventh storey of the Lohapasada, if dropped from the Brahma- 
world, would take four months to reach the earth.*® 


Mhv. xxxvii. 62. 
Ibid,, xxxviii. 54* 
Ibid,, xlii. 20. 

« Ibid., 53, 69, 
Ibid., xlvi. 80. 

» Ibid., xlvU. 66. 


I « Ibid., li. 69 f. " Ibid., liv. 4. 
I M Jbid., Ixxviii. 102. 

" MT. 562 f. *• Ibid., 656. 

DA. ii 681. 

" DA. ii. 442, 514. 

UdA. 101. " DA. ii, 678, 
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Loharflpft* — The name given to an image of the Buddha, one of eeveral 
in AnurtcUiapiinL' 

' Cv. rlix. 17. 

1. Lobicea.— A brahmin of Makkaraka|a in Avantl. Once when Ibhi 
Kacoana was living there in a forest hut, a number of LoUeea^S pupib 
came there and began abusing the monks, calling them shavelings, 
menials, etc. Kaccana talked to them, telling them how degenerate were 
the brahmins, differing from brahmins of old, the present ones being 
backsliders, mere reciters, doing things for trifling gains. The pupils 
went back to Lohicca and told him this. Lohicca visited Eacc&na and 
discussed with him these statements, and, at the end of the talk, declared 
himself Kaccana ’s follower.^ 

1 S. iv. 117 ff. 

2. Lohicca. — A brahmin of Sfil&vatlk&. He once conceived the idea 
that a samaxf^ or recluse who had reached a good state of mind should 
tell no one else of it, lest he should entangle himself in new bonds. When 
the Buddha went to Salavatika Lohicca sent the barber, BhCSlU, to 
invite the Buddha and the monks in his name. The Buddha accepted the 
invitation, and, at the end of the meal, questioned Lohicca regarding his 
views. At the end of the discussion Lohicca became the Buddha’s 
follower.^ 

1 D. i. 224 ff. 

L Lohicca Sutta. — The account of the visit of Lohloca (1) {q.v,) of 

Makkarakata to Hah& Kaccftna.^ 

I S. IV. 117 ff. 

2. Lohicca Sutta.— The twelfth sutta of the Digha Nikkya, containing 
the discussion between the Buddha and Lohicca of SftlftvatiUU The 
underlying argument of the sutta is that everyone should be allowed to 
learn ; that everyone possessing certain attainments should be allowed to 
teach ; but that if he does teach, he should teach all and to all, keeping 
nothing back, shutting no one out. But no man should take upon himaelf 
to teach unless he has first taught himself, and has acquired the faculty 
of imparting to others the truth he has gained himself.^ 

^ D. i. 224 ff. 

Lohttaka. — One of the Chahbagglyft The followers of Lohttaka 

und Kgpfu were not as undesirable as the other heretics.^ See 8,v. 

^h^fu-LoliltaUL 

^ Sp. iii. 4, 6. 
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— A olats of devas present at the preaching of the IMl I* 


bdiitevUtakha^fa. — The field of battle on which Canda, son of Pandida, 
slew the five brothers of Suvap^apUL* 


^ Mhv. X. 43. 


V. 

Vaipsa Sutta.--See Ariyavaqisa Sutta. 

Vaipattliappak&sinl. — The Commentary on the Mah&vaqisai tradi- 
tionally ascribed to a Thera named Mahftn&nia» and probably written 
abont the ninth century.^ 

^ For details see P.T.S. edition, Introd. 

Vaipiabhainlp Vaipsarattha.— The country of the Vaqis& ( 9 . 1 ;.). 
VaqisariJL— -See Udena. 

Vaipsft. — The Vaipsas and their country. It lay to the south of Kosalap 
and its capital was Kosambi^ on the Yamund. Udena, son of Parantapa, 
also called Vaqisarftjd,' was its king in the time of the Buddha. Avaoti 
lay to the south of the Vaipsa country. The Vaipsa were also called 
VatsL* The country formed one of the sixteen HaUJaiiapadi (q.v.)- 
The district of Bhagga, in which was SuipsiimAragiri, seems to have been 
subject to the Vaipsa in the Buddha’s time, for we find Udena’s son, 
Bodhi, living there.^ In nominal lists* the Vaipsa are generally mentioned 
wj||r the CML 

^ E.g., J. iv. 28. * J. iii. 167, also 14ah&bharata U. 30, 

• M-g., ibid,. 370, 390. 10 f. 

* Bud. India, 3,27; Mtu.i. 34. * D. iL 200. 

Vaka JUaka (No. 300). — A wolf once lived on a rock near the Ganges* 
The winter floods came and surrounded the rock, and the wolf, unable to 
escape, decided to keep the holy day. The Bodhisatta, who was 8akka» 
appeared before iiim in the guise of a he-goat, and the wolf, forgetting his 
holy day, chased him round and round the rock. Finding he could pot 
succeed in catching him, the wolf expressed his joy that his holy day had 
not been violated I Sakka, hovering above him, rebujied him for his 
weakness. 
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The story was related in reference to some monks, followers of IIP|ll|Mm 
(VaAgantaputta) (q.v.). Being aware of the permission granted by the 
Buddha to the monks who practised the thirteen dhuMg^ to visit 
him even during his periods of solitude, these monks would peactise 
them for a short while and then visit him. But, the visit over, they woidd^ 
at once throw off their rag-robes and don other garments. The Buddha 
discovered this and related the Jataka.^ 

^ J. ii. 449 ff.; cp. Vin. iii. 231 f., where no mention is made of the JAtaks. 


1. Vakkall Thera. — He belonged to a brahmin family of Sgvatthl and 
became proficient in the three Vedas. After he once saw the Buddha 
he could never tire of looking at him, and followed him about. In order 
to be closer to him he became a monk, and spent all his time, apart from 
meals and bathing, in contemplating the Buddha’s person. One day 
the Buddha said to him, “ The sight of my foul body is useless ; he who sees 
the Dhamma, he it is that seeth me ” {yo kho dhammam par^ati so i/MSup 
passati; yo mam passati so dhammam passaii)} But even then Vakkali 
would not leave the Buddha till, on the last day of the rains, the Buddha 
commanded him to depart. Greatly grieved, Vakkali sought the 
precipices of GiUhakfifa. The Buddha, aware of this, appeared before 
him and uttered a stanza; then stretching out his hand, he said: “ Come, 
monk.’’ Filled with joy, Vakkali rose in the air pondering on the 
Buddha’s words and realized arahantship.* 

According to the Theragatha Commentary,* when Vakkali was 
dismissed by the Buddha he lived on Gijjhakufo, practising meditation, 
but could not attain insight because of his emotional nature [saddhd). 
The Buddha then gave him a special exercise, but neither could he achieve 
this, and, from lack of food, he suffered from cramp. The Buddha visited 
him and uttered a verse to encourage him. Vakkali spoke four Vexees 
in reply, and, conjuring up insight, won arahantship. Later, in the 
assembly of the monks, the Buddha declared him foremost among those 
of implicit faith {saddhadhimuUdnam).* In the PirtfVUlvaggft* the 


^ Op, Itv. seo. 92. 

* AA. i. 140 f.; the Apadana aoooimt 
(Ap. ii. 465 f.) is similar. It saya that 
the Budiittia speike to him from liie foot j 
of the foek. Vakkali jumped down to i 
oMf the Buddha, a depth of many 
^^itlts, hut he alighted unhurt. It was 
tkfi oocaskm that the Buddha de* 
(biased his ernhwnoe among those of 
ImpUoit lUth; aim DhA. iT. 118 f. 


The DhA. reports three reneo uttered 
by the Buddha in which he assures 
Vakkali that he will help him and look 
after him. 

• ThagA. i 420. 

« These aie included in Thag, vss. 
880-4. 

t ep. A. i. 25; also Dvy. 49 and VihhAi 
276; Vsm. i. 129. 

• BN. vs. 1146. 
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Buddha is represented as holding Vakkali up to PUgiya as an example of 
one who won emancipation through faith. 

The Saipyutte account^ gives more details and differs in some respects 
from the above. There, Vakkali fell ill while on his way to visit the 
Buddha at Rijagaha, and was carried in a litter to a potter’s shed in 
Rftjagaba. There, at his request, the Buddha visited him and comforted 
him. He questioned Vakkali, who assured him that he had no cause to 
reprove himself with regard to morals (sXlato) ; his only worry was that he 
had not been able to see the Buddha earlier. The Buddha told him 
that seeing the Dhamma was equivalent to seeing him, and because 
Vakkali had realized the Dhamma, there would be no hereafter for 
him. After the Buddha had left, Vakkali asked his attendants to take 
him to KSlasila on IsigUi. The Buddha was on Gijjhakuta and was told 
by two devas that Vakkali was about to “ obtain release.” The Buddha 
sent word to him: “ Fear not, Vakkali, your dying will not be evil.” 
Vakkali rose from his bed to receive the Buddha’s message, and sending 
word to the Buddha that he had no desire or love for the body or the 
other khandhaSf he drew a knife and killed himself. The Buddha went 
to see his body, and declared that he had obtained Nibbana and that 
Hfaa’s attempt to find the consciousness of Vakkali would prove useless. 

The Commentary adds that Vakkali was conceited and blind to his 
remaining faults. He thought he was a khti^Ldsava, and that he might 
rid himself of bodily pains by death. However, the stab with the knife 
caused him such pain that at the moment of dying he realized his puthuj^ 
jana state, and, putting forth great effort, attained arahantship. 

His resolve to become chief among the saddhadhimuttas had been made 
in the time of Padumuttam Buddha, when he saw a monk also named 
Vakkali similarly honoured by the Buddha.^ 

7 S. iii. 119 ff.; SA. ii. 229. ^ Ap. ii. 466 f.; AA. i. 140. 

2. Vakkali.— A monk in the time of Padumuttara Buddha, declared 
chief of those having implicit faith.^ 

1 ThagA. i. 422; Ap. ii. 466. 


Vakkali Sutta.— The account, given in the Saqiyutta NiUI|i^^ of ito 
attainment of arahantship and death of Vakkali (1 ) (q-v,), 

1 S. iii. 119 ff. 


Vakknla,— See Bakknla. 
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VaggumudL-^A river in the VaJJl country (v.l VattimiidA). On its 
banks lived TesoJa and his five hundred companions.^ 

1 Ud. iii. 3; ThsgA. i. 857, 

VaggamuUflrlyL — Monks who lived on the banks of the V$tgwaa0tkt 
evidently distinct from Tasoja (q.v.) and his companions. When there 
was scarcity of food in the VaJJi country these monks went about praising 
each other s superhuman qualities so that the laymen, deceived by their 
pretensions, kept them in great luxury. When the Buddha discovered 
this, he rebuked them strongly and laid down the rules concerning the 
fourth ParajiU ofience.^ 

^ Vin. iii. 87 ff.; 8p. ii. 481 ff.; DhA. iii. 480. 

Vafika. — A king of S&vatthi. For his story see the Gbata Jfitaka (No. 
355). He is identified with Ananda,^ 

1 J. lii. 170. 

Vafikaka. — The name of Mount VepuUa in the time of KbpflgailUUia 
Buddha.^ 

1 S. 11. 191. 


VaAkagiii, Vafikapabbata, Vafikatapabbata.— A mountain m Hlmavfi 
to which Vessantara was banished with his family. It was thirty leagues 
from the Ceta country and sixty leagues from Jetuttaia, the way passing 
through Suvappagirltaia, over the river Kontim&ra, through Araftjaraglrl^ 
Dunnivi^ha, northwards beyond GandhamMana, over Mt. Vipula, across 
the KetumaQ Biver, through Mount Nfilika and the Mueallnda Lake.^ 
Vessantara and his family lived there in a hermitage built by Vissakamma 
at Sakka’s suggestion.* Safijaya later built a road, eight usabhas wide, 
from Jetuttara to Vanka.* 

^ Pyp. i. 9; J. vi. 514, 618, 619. ® Jbid.» 620. » llnd., 68(K 

VaAkanMirft^Tl^lft of Ceylon (171-4 a.o.). He was the son 

VaaiMut and his wife was the daughter of King Subha. He built the 
Mahaina<>gala-vUiaii» and his wife built the Mfita-vIMia in honour of 
a monk who had given her his blessing. VankanSsika*s son was Ga|a* 

*■ MhT. uxv. 108 ff.; Dpv. xjdi. 12, 27 t 

VaAgabtaa.— A district in India, the birthplaoe of the 
®ai|l It was ptobablj to the south of M ag adh a,* Ugaka lived 

1 W aM SNA. i m, irtwte the jani^^ is oaUad VaAss, not 

tl. 
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there for some time, first as aa Ajivaka and later as CSpS’s husband. The 
place is said to have been infested with fierce flies.* 

> MA. i. 388. 

Vafikfivattakagalla.— A monastery in Ceylon, built by Hahiefill- 
HaUtissa.* 

^ Mhv. xxxiv. I). 

VaAgEy VaAga. — The name of a people and their country, the modern 
Bengal. It is nowhere mentioned in the four Nikayas, nor included among 
the Mah&Janapadas. The mother of Sihab&hu and Sihasiv;ili was a 
Vanga princess, the daughter of the Vahga king who had married the 
daughter of the king of KaliAga.^ The Milinda^ mentions Vanga as a 
trading-place to be reached by sea. 

A Mhv. VI. 1 IX. i Dpv. IX. 2. 2 p. 359. 

VlgAganta. — A brahmin, father of Sariputta^ (^/.;;.) and husband of 
Rupas&ri/ The brahmin Mahasena was his friend, and the son of another 
friend became Sariputta’s attendant.® See KiipsDa Sutta. 

1 SNA. 1 . 331; UdA. 20«. ^ Ap. i. 102. s ^ 4 . 

VaAgantaputta.— The epithet applied to Sariputta’s brother Upasena 
(q,v.), to distinguish him from otheis of the same name. 

VaAgIsa Thera. — He belonged to a brahmin family and was proficient 
in the Vedas. He gained repute by tapping on skulls with his finger-nail 
and telling thereby where the owners of the skull were reborn. During 
three years he thus gained much money. Then, in spite of the protests 
of his colleagues, he went to see the Buddha,^ who gave him the skull of 
an arahant. Vangisa could make nothing of this and joined the Order 
to learn its secret. He was ordained by Nigrodhakappay and, meditating 
on the thirty-two constituents of the body, he won arahantship. * He 
then visited the Buddha again and praised him in various verses, full of 
similes and metaphors. This brought him reputation as a poet 
ciUa or Kdveyyamatta). Later the Buddha declared him foremost among 
those pre-eminent in ready expression (jHUibMmmfUdmm), His resolve 
to attain to this position was made in the time of Padumuttaia Buddlia * 

The Theragatha® contains numerous verses spoken by him Qa,tariPW 

^ According to the Apad&na, he saw J92 ff.; AA. i. 149 ff.; DhA. 

S^iputta first and learnt from him about ' 8 NA. i. 345 f.; Ap. ii. 495 IF. 
the Buddha. I ’ Thag. vas. 1208-79; most of 

^ A. i. 24; Dpv. iv. 4; ThagA. iL | are repeated at IS. i. 185 £ 
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ocoasioiunome of them (1309-18) uttered about himself, his attempts to 
suppress desires excited by the sight of gaily dressed womeu*; others 
(1219-22) were self-admonitions against conceit because of his facility 
of speech ; some were spoken in praise of sermons preached by the Buddha 
— e.g», the SubhSsita Sutta (1227-30), a sutta on Nibb&na (1238-45), and a 
sutta preached at the Pavdrar^ ceremony (1234-7). Several verses were 
in praise of his colleagues — e.g. S&rtputta (1231-3), AftAi*KOQf|Uifia 
(1246-8), and Hoggall&na (1249-51). One of Vahgisa’s long poems 
(vvs. 1263-74) is addressed to the Buddha, questioning him as to the 
destiny of his (Vangisa’s) teacher Nigrodhakappa. The Commentary* 
explains that when Nigrodhakappa died Vahglsa was absent and wished 
to be assured by the Buddha that his teacher had reached Nibbana. But 
the poem is more than a question It is really a eulogy of the Buddha. 
Another verse (1252) describes the Buddha as he sat surrounded by his 
monks on the banks of the Oaggari at OampA. 

The Samyutta* devotes one whole section to Vaugisa, dealing with the 
incidents connected with his life and giving poems made by hm on tibese 
occasions. The Milinda^ also contains a poem attributed to VaiHj^ in 
praise of the Buddha. According to the Apadana,* he was called Vadgba, 
both because he was born in Vahga and also because he was master of 
the spoken word (vaoana). See also Vaiigisa Sutta and Subhiilta Sutia* 

* CJ. 8. 1 . 185; on one such occasion, * ThagA. ii. 211. 
he Confessed his disafiection to Ananda, I ° 8. 1 . 185 ff.; 8A. i. 207 if. 
who admonished him. I ’ p. 390. ® Ap. ii. 497 (vs. 27). 


1. Vabglsa Sutta.— Preached by the Buddha at Agga}ava-eetlya. 
VaUgisa’s teacher, NigrodhidKappai had just died there, and Vahgisa asks 
the Buddha if he had attained Nibbana. Vangisa’s question is really a 
poem in itself, containing ten verses, in praise of the Buddha. The 
Buddha says that Kappa has won Nibbana, because he had severed all 
the bonds of Hftra. Vangisa then declares that Kappa attained that 
state because he followed the Buddha’s teaching.^ 

In the Commentary* the sutta is called Nlgrodhftkappa Sutta. 

^ SN. pp, 59 ff.; the vereet* of the sutta are included in the Theragatha (1263-79). 

* SNA. i. 846. 

Vajikgba Sutta. — ^A set of ten verses, spoken by VaAgba at letavana, 
8 oo||l winning arahantship, as he sat experiencing the bliss of 
He congratulates himself on having become a disciple 

^ 8. i« 196; the verses are iouiuded in Thag. 1263-62. 
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VaA|ln41lMa Vattbn.— The story of VaA^ba’s conyenion, his wtxy 
into the Order, and his attainment of arahantehip.* 

t DhA.iv.22ef. 


Virikgba-Thera Saipyutta.— The eigth section of the Supyutta MlUya,^ 
dealing with incidents connected with Vafkg^ Thera {q.v.). 

1 S. 1. 186-96. 

^jfaAguttara. — A mountain in Ceylon on which was built the Piclna- 
pabtata-vihira by Suiatlssa/ The Mahavaipsa T^a‘ explains that 
Yahguttara was at the foot of Ekadv&rlkapahbata. 

^ Mhv. XXI. T). ® p. 424. 

Vaoana Sutta.— See Vanaropa Sutta. 

HpiMinatthajotlp Va6a]iattha]otik&. — A glossary on the Vuttodaya by 
VMniUahaddhl Thera.^ 

1 Sis., p. 75; Bode, op, cit,^ 28, n. 5. 

^pMAvfttaka.— A village in the Merukandara district, mentioned in the 
acodUmt of the campaigns of Parakkamabfthu I.^ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 282, 295. 


Vaecavacaka.— See Vaoavtorica. 

1 Vaoeha, — A brahmin ascetic of long ago, near whose hut lived 
aome "iBLinnaras. A spider used to weave his web around them, crack 
their heads and drink their blood. The Ejnnaras sought Vapeha’s 
aesistance, but Vacoha refused to kill the spider, till tempted by the offer 
Kinnara-maiden named Rathavafi as his servant. Vacoha killed 
fhe spider and lived with Rathavati as his wife. 

This story was among those related by MUiOsadha’s parrot ]Oi|ha|a 
to the mynah^bird of the Pafiefila king’s palace, to show her that in love 
there is no unlikeness — a man may well mate with a Einnari, a parrot 
with a mynah.^ 

^ J. vi. 422. 

2. Vaoehic— See Ktavaeeha, Mandavaeeha, mindavaarihm 
?aeebi» Viaeliacotta» etc. Also Ukkhvakatevaaeha and the 
Vunvaeahaii 
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Vaooka or Bandto Slltte,— A conversation between the Buddha and 
Vacehagotta ParibbAjaka« Vacchagotta asks, and the Buddha explains, 
why, unlike the various Paribb&jakas, the Buddha does not say whether 
the world is eternal or not, or make various similar statements. Vaceha- 
gotta puts the same question to HoggalUna and receives the same answer* 
Vacchagotta expresses his admiration of the fact that teacher and pupil 
should agree so closely/ 

^ S. iv. 396 f.; cp* S. iu. 257 t 

1. Vaochagotta.— A Parlbbftlaka, who later became an arahant The^. 
Several conversations he had with the Buddha arc mentioned M the 
books. For details see the TeviJJa Vao<diagotta°» Aggi VaoehagOtta^^ 
Mahft Vaecliagotta °9 Vaooha'' and Vaecbngotta Suttas. Some of these 
suttas are quoted in the Kath&vatthit^ The Saipyutta Nlkftya* contains 
a whole section on Vacchagotta ; his discussions were chiefly concernad 
with such m 5 rthical questions as to whether the world is eteriiAiy|^ 
nature of life, the existence or otherwise of the Tathagata after 
etc The three Vacchagotta Suttas of the MaJJhima NlUyit to 
contain the story of Vacchagotta *8 conversion, in due order: at the^ 
conclusion of the Tevijj a- Vacchagotta (No. 72) it is merely staJtedfcgh^ 
“ the Paribb§.jaka Vacchagotta rejoiced in what the Blessed OupVm 
said.” At the end of the next, the Aggi- Vacchagotta, he is mentidUsd as 
having accepted the Buddha as his teacher. In the third, the Maha- 
Vacchagotta, he seeks ordination from the Buddha at Rftjagftb&» and 
receives it after the requisite probationary period of four months. He 
returns to the Buddha after two weeks and tells him that he has attaudi 
all that is to be attained by a non-arahant*s understanding and asks for ^ 
further exposition of the Doctrine. The Buddha tells him to prdcecd^ 
the study of calm and insight, whereby sixfold abhtflM may be acquirea. 
Vacchagotta profits by the lesson and soon after becomes an arahant. 
He thereupon sends news of his attainment to the Buddha through 
monks, and the Buddha says he has already heard the news from 
devas.* 

This story definitely identifies the Paribbajaka with the Theta of the 
same name, whose verse of ecstasy is included in the Th w a g lt l li* 
According to the Commentary,* he belonged to a rich brahmin family of 
the Vaeeha-clan (Vacchagotta). His personal name is not given. He 

* p. 267, 606. * i. 493-97. 

* & ifi. 267 fL; see also 8. iv. 391 ff.> t * ^ 

for several of Vaccfaagotta * ThagA. i* 221. 

Anaada and SabUya i 
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became an expert in brahmin learning, but failing to find therein what he 
sought, he became a Paribbajaka, joining the Buddha s Order later. 

In the time of Vipassl Buddha he was a householder of Bandhumatl, and 
one day, when the Buddha and his monks were invited to the king’s 
palace, he swept the street along which the Buddha passed and set up a 
flag as decoration. As a result he was born, four kappas ago, as a raja, 
Sudhaja by name. He is probably identical with Vlthisammajjaka of 
the Apadana.* 

® Ap. i. 177. 


2. Vaochagotta. — A Paribbajaka. He is mentioned in the Anguttara 
Nikfiya^ as visiting the Buddha at Vendgapura, where he was at the head 
of the brahmins. He is possibly to be identified with Vacchagotta (1). 
In this context, however, he is called Venagapurika. Vacchagotta (1) 
was a native of Rfijagaha, but seems to have travelled widely, for 
we find him visiting the Buddha at Vesali,^ at Savatthi,^ and atS&tika/ 
in addition to his visits to Rajagaha.® The Commentary,® moreover, 
explains Venagapuraka by “ V enagapuramm'' which may mean that he 
m^ely lived at Venagapura and was not necessarily a native of that place. 
Vacchagotta ’s question was as to how the Buddha looked so shining and 
his colour so clear ? Was it because he slept on a luxurious bed ? 
‘The Buddha answered that his bed was luxurious and comfortable, but 
from quite a different jioint of vit‘w. At the end of the discourse, Vaccha- 
gotta declares himself a folio wei of the Buddha. 


1 A. i. 180 i. 

* M. i. 481. 

* Ibid,, 483; S. iii. 257. 


^ S. IV. 401. 

^ M. i. 489. 

« AA. i. 410. 


3. VacohAgotta.— A brahmin of Kapilavatthu, father of Vanavaocha 

Thera (q.v.)} 

I ThagA. 1 . 58. 


Vaoehagotta Sutta.— The Paribb&jaka Vacchagotta asks the Buddha if 
it be true that the Buddha discourages the giving of alms to other than 
hi8 own followers. The Buddha says that, in his eyes, even pot-scouringa 
or dregs from cups thrown into a pool or cesspool, to feed the creatures 
living there, would be a source of merit. But gifts made to the good are 
more fruitful than those made to the wicked. The good are those who 
have abandoned lust, malevolence, sloth-and-torpor, exoitement-and- 
flurry and doubt-and-wavering.^ 

1 A. i. 160 f. 


Vaechanakba. — The Bodhisatta born as a ParflUMJatak See the 
Viidtaiiakha Jitaka. 
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Vaoehanakha J&taka (No. 235). — The Bodhisatta was once born as 
Vaechanaklutt an anchorite living in the Hln!ilaya» and on one occasion, 
having gone to Benares for salt and seasoning, he stayed in the king’s 
garden. A rich man saw him and, pleased with his looks, attended to 
his wants. A friendship soon grew up between them, and the rich man 
invited the hermit to give up his robes and share his wealth. But this 
offer the hermit refused, pointing out the disadvantages of household 
life. 

The story was told in reference to an attempt of Ro]a» the BUIft, 
friend of Ananda, to tempt the latter back to the worldly life by offering 
him half his possessions. Hoja is identified with the rich man of the 
story.^ 

1 J. li. 231 ft. 


Vacchapala Thera.— An arahant. He belonged to a rich brahmin 
family of Rajagaha. He witnessed the miracles performed by Uravclo^ 
Kassapa and his self-submission to the Buddha when Hwy visited 
Bimbis&ra together, and marvelling thereat, entered the Order. Within 
a week he developed insight and became an arahant. 

In the past he had been a brahmin, expert in brahmin-lore, and one 
day, while seeking a suitable person to whom he might give a large vessel 
ol milk-rice left over from the sacrifice, he saw Vlpassi Buddha and offered 
it to him. Forty-one kappas ago he became a king named Buddha.^ 
He is probably identical with Payasadayaka of the Apadana.® 

^ Thag. V8. 71; ThagA. i. 159 f. * Ap. i. 167. 


Vaochayana.— See Pilotika. 

Pilotika’s gotta. 


Buddhaghosa says^ this was the name of 
1 MA. i. 393. 


Vajagaragiri-vihdra. — A monastery, probably in Ceylon, the residence 

of K&)adeva Thera 

1 MA. i. 100. 

1. Vajlra.— A sempati of Dappula II. He built KacchavUapvlIlIra 
for the Paipsukfiliiis.^ 

1 Cv. xUx. 80. 

2. VaJlKa.— A minister of Sana L He built for the monks a dwelling* 
house called Vajlrasenaka.^ 


1 Cv. 1. 84. 
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3. V«|in.'-A teacher who wrote a commentary to the work of 

1 Gv. 74. 


4. Vajlra. — One of the seven Tidckhas, guardians of Jotlya*s palace. 
He stood at the third gate and had a retinue of three thousand.^ 

1 DhA, iv. 209. 


Valtrakuiilirly Valirft. — Daughter of Pasenadl. When peace was 
established between Fasenadi and AJ&tasattu, Pasenadi gave Vajira in 
marriage to Ajatasattu, and gave, as part of her dowry, the village in 
Eaai which had been the cause of their quarrel.^ In the PiyaJ&tika 
Stttte' she is called Va]lri. She was Pasenadi’s only daughter.® 

i J. ii. 404; iv. 343; DhA. hi. 266. ^ M. ii. 110. » MA. ii. 751. 


Vajiragga. — A general of Udaya n. He helped in the subjugation of 
Roha^a and in 1 h e capture of the Adipdda Kittaggabodhl^ who had rebelled 
against the king.^ 

1 Cv. U. 105, 118, 126. 


Valln^ftpi.— A Yakkha, It is said that whoever, even up to the third 
time of being asked, refuses to answer a reasonable question put by a 
Buddha, his head will split into pieces on the spot. It was Vajirapa^i’s 
duty to frighten such people by appearing before them in the sky, 
armed with a thunderbolt, which he was ready to hurl if necessary. He 
was visible only to the Buddha and the person in question. Two in- 
stances of this are given in the books — once in the case of AmbaUha,^ and 
again in that of Sacoaka Nlgapthaputta.® Buddhaghosa says® that 
Vajirapaii^i is identical with Sakkaf and proceeds to describe the fierce 
appearance assumed by him on these occasions. This arrangement was 
made in fulfilment of a promise made by Sakka, in the presence of MaU 
when the Buddha was reluctant to preach the Dhamma,® that 
u the Buddha would establish his rule of the Dhamma (Dhammacakha), 
would afford it the necessary protection. In some places,* 
ValinplQi’s conquest of the Asuns is alluded to, thus establishing his 
identity with Indra. See also Vajlrahattba. 

* D. L'Jll} the story in the AyaUta 
Jttaka, 

» M. i, 281 . 


DA. i. 2S4; MA. i. 487; cp. Dvy. 130. 


* See Vin. i. 6 f. 

* S.g,, Ct. xctL 87; tee alto J,K.A.8. 
1916, p. 733 f. 
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Vi^InbUia. — A TakUn who, with four thousand others, kept guard at 
the fourth gate of JoUya's palace.^ 

^ iv. 200. 

VaJiiaboddhL— See Cnlla-Va^ndHkUhi and Mahi-VaJbalNiddhL 

Vajlnbnddhl^kg. — Also called Vinagagandlii or VUMgaga^ttai. A 
txka or explanation of difficult passages in the Vinaya Commentaries by 
llabAvaJirabuddhl Thera of Ceylon.^ 

1 Ov. 00. 00. 


VaJlravipL — k tank in Ceylon near which was a fortress, once occupied 
l>y Gokappa/ 

^ Ov Itv 72. 

Vajlravutti.— See Vajirft (3). 

Vajirasama. — Ninety-one kappas ago there were seven kings of this 
name, all previous births of Sueid&yaka Thera.' v.l VaJlrSsakha. 

* Ap. 1. 136. 

Vajirasena. — A building in the Abhayaglri-vlhtra, erected by VaJIra, 

minister of Sena I.' 

' C\ . 1. 84. 

Vallrahattha.— A deva, conqueror of the Asutas.' Buddhaghoss* 
identifies him with Indra. 

* D, II. 269. ‘ DA. 11. 089. 

1- VaJirA— See Vajfrakumiil. 

VaJM Theri. — ^The Saipyutta Nlkiya* relates that one day, Urhen she 
was taking her siesta in Adhavaoa at Sivatthi, HM questioned hetM % 
the origin of “ being ” (aaUa), its creator, its origin, its destiny, H^mI^ 
answers that there is no such thing as “ being,” apart from 0iKkl||j||Ui 
conditioned factors, like a chariot, which exists only because of ttara^. 
M&ra retires discomfited. , 

Vajir&’s verses are often quoted* both in the Canon and in Isto^^orkb, 
but they are not included in the TherfgithS, nor do we know i 
else about her. 


* S.i.l34£ 


Ktu. 240. 63B; m p. 88; Van. iL 093. 
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3 . VftJML — A city in which reigned twenty-six kings, descendants of 
Dova. The last of them was called S^dUlia/ The Mahavamsa 
calls the city Vajiravutth According Buddhavainsa,* the Buddha’s 
bowl and staff were deposited, after his death, in Vajira. 

^ Dpv. iii. 20. ^ p. 128, 130. * Bu. xxviii. 8. 

4. VaJM,— Wife of Sakkasenftpatl, the son of Kassapa V, She built 
a fariv&^a, which was named after her.^ 

1 Cv. lii. 62, 62. 

Vajlr& Stttta.— An account of the conversation l>(‘twcen Vajir& Theri 
(9.0.) and Mba.^ 

1 S. 1. 134 1 . 


Vajlr&vudha. — The weajion of Sakka. If he were to strike with it 
the Slnerupabbata, the weapon would pierce right through the mountain, 
which is one hundred and sixty-eight thousand yojanas in height.^ 

1 SNA. 1 . 225. 


Valirlndha.— A brahmin of Suoirindha, whose daughter gave a meal of 
milk-rice to Kakusandha Buddha just before his Enlightenment.^ 

1 BiiA. p, 210. 

Vallrl, V&jlil,— See Vajirakumbl. 

VaJlabhflml.— See VaJJL 

Va])ita Thera. — He belonged to a retainer’s (ihhha) family in Kosala, 
and, because he had come from the Brahma- world, he wept whenever a 
woman took him in her arms. Since he thus avoided the touch of women, 
he came to be called Vajjita.” li^en of age, he saw the Buddha’s 
Twin Miracle, entered the Order, and on that same day attained arahant; 
ship with sixfold obhifiM, Sixty-five kappas ago he was born in a remote 
village as a woodsman, and seeing the Pacceka Buddha, TTpasanta, he 
ofCared him a campaka-fLowei} Two verses spoken by him are included 
in t]|i4 Therag&tha.* 

evidently identical with Ekaeampakapuppliiya of the Apadana.* 
ThagA. i. 336. > vas. 215-6. > Ap. i. 288. 

1. ViJIlputta Thera. — He belonged to the family of a minutet of 
Vetfli. and, seeing the majesty of the Buddha who visited the city, he 
joined the Order and lived in a wood near by. A festival took place in 
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Vesali, with much singing and dancing and gaiety. This distracted 
Vajjiputta, and he expressed his disgust in a verse spoken in scorn of the 
forest-life. A woodland sprit^j^bfeerd him and upbraided him, saying, 
“ Though you spurn life in the forest, the wise, desiring solitude, think 
much of it,” and she then uttered a verse praising it.^ Urged on by the 
sprite’s words, Vajjiputta developed insight and became an arahant. 

Ninety-one kappas ago he had been a householder and had paid 
homage to Vipassi Buddha, with pollen from n^-flowers. Forty*fiv6 
kappas ago he was a king, named Repo.* 

Vajjiputta’s story is also given in the Dhammapada Commentary.* 
There he is called a rajdy and is said to have renounced his kingdom when 
his turn came to rule. On the day of the festival, on the full-moon day 
of Kattika, he was filled with discontent. After his conversation with 
the woodland sprite, he sought the Buddha, who preached to him. He 
attained arahantship at the end of the Buddha s sermon. 

He is evidently to be identified with Renupujaka of the Apadana.* 


^ This verse, which the monk after- 
wards repeated, is included in Thag. 
vs. 62. 

* ThagA. i. 142 f. Vajjiputta’s story 
is given very briefly in 8. i. 201 f. 


® DhA. lii. 460 f.; see also SA. i. 228, 
where also he is called raj&. There 
may be some confusion between Vajji- 
putta (1) and (2). 

* Ap. i. 146. 


2. Vajjiputta Thera,— He belonged to a Lloohavi rdjd's family, and 
while still young, and learning various arts, such as training elephants, 
he was filled with the desire for renunciation. One day he went to a 
vihara where the Buddha was preaching, entered the Order, and not long 
after became an arahant. 

After the Buddha’s death, when the chief Elders were living in various 
places prior to their agreed meeting for the recital of the Dhamma, he 
saw Ananda, still a learner (sekha), teaching the Doctrine to a large 
assembly. Wishing to urge him to higher attainment, Vajjiputta 
uttered a verse, and this verse was among those which led to Jinanda’s 
attainment of arahantship.' 

Ninety-four kappas ago, Vajjiputta had seen a PacceJea iRuddba 
begging for alms and had given him plantain fruits.* 

^ The verse is found in Thag. vs. 119. I was Ananda’s attendant at imd 

In S. i. 199 the verse is attributed to a j preached to the people 
forest deva who wished to agitate Ananda. | meditated. 

In RookhiU {op. cit., 166 f.), Vajjiputta I * ThagA. i. 236 f. 

Valjlpiitte or VeiSU Sottt.— Contains the story d the disooQthhf'SF 
VaUlpiitta (1) (q.v.)} 


* S-LSOlf. 
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VaiMitltta 8iitta.-A VaJJlui monk visits the Buddha at the K&tl- 

gimAtt in VesUIy and complains that he has to recite over two hundred 
and fifty rules twice a month. ** I cannot stand such training/’ he saya. 
The Buddha then asks him if he can train himself in three particulars. 
The monk agrees to do this and is told to develop higher morality, the 
higher thought and higher insight {adhmla, adhiciita, adhipa^M). The 
monk develops these, and, as a result, gets rid of lust, malice, and delusion/ 

1 A. i. 230 f. 


VaUlputtakft, VaJIiputtlyL — The name of a large group of monks 
belonging to the Vajjian clan and dwelling in Ves&li, who, one century 
after the Buddha’s death, brought forward Ten Points {dasa mttJiuni) as 
being permissible for members of the Ordei. These points are as follows : 
(1) The storing of salt in a horn {sip gil(yna lappa), (2) the eating of 
food when the shadow of the sun had passed two fingers’ breadth beyond 
noon (duvahgulakappa); (3) to eat once and then go again to the village 
for alms {gamantarakappa)] (4) the holding of the uposatha separately 
by monks dwelling in the same district (dvdsakappa) ; (5) the carrying out 
of an official act when the assembly is incomplete (anumatikappa)\ 
(6) the following of a practice because it is so done by one’s tutor or teacher 
{dci'^f.^akappa) ; (7) the eating of sour milk by one who has already had his 
midday meal {arnathitakappa); (8) the use of strong drink before it has 
fermented {jalogi kappa) ; (9) the use of a rug which is not of the proper 
size {pistdanakappa); (10) the use of gold and silver (jataruparajator 
kappa). The orthodox monks refused to agree to these points, and one 
of their leaders, Yasa K&kap^akaputta, publicly condemned the action 
of the Vajjiputtakas. Yasa then left Kosambi, and, having summoned 
monks from Pav& in the west and Avanti in the south, sought Sambhflta 
Sl^avbi in Ahogafiga. On his advice they sought Soreyya-Revata» 
and together they consulted SabbaUmi at VUikfir&ma. In the Council 
that l^lowed the Ten Points were* declared invalid, and this decision 
was conveyed to the monks. Soon after was held a recital of the Doctrine 
in which seven hundred monks took part under the leadership of Soreyya- 
Revata, The recital lasted eight months.^ 

The Vajjiputtakas refused to accept the finding of Revatals Council 


of the VajjiputUka heresy 
is IpM n in the twelfth chapter of the 
(Vin. iL m ff.); the Mhv. 
gives more details in certain 
also I)pv» iv. 4S ff.; v. 
ID^Ig ff. It is noteworthy that even 
the jaiid)^*s life five hundred 


from the Order and joined Devagitta 
though they were later brought back 
by Siripotta and Moggaliilia (Vin. ii. 
I 199 f.). Bnddhaghosa actually (Sp. h 
I 228) identifies the heretics as bekuigiog 
to the same party. For the paii playsd 
by Yasa Thera see Tata (2). 
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and formed a separate sect, the MahihaftgMIaMi,* numbering ten thmuand 
monks, who held a recital of their own. 

* Fof details see $»v. 

Vajjlya Sutta. — The story of the visit of Vaj]]yaiiiilitta (q.v,) to the 
Buddha.^ 

1 A. V. 189 ff. 


ValJlyamahita. — householder of Campft» a devout and skilled follower 
of the Buddha. Once, when on his way to see the Buddha at Gaggarh 
Lake, he found he had arrived too early and went into the Paribbftja- 
karama near by. The Paribbftjakas asked him if it was true that the 
Buddha ridicules all forms of asceticism and austerity. They spoke of 
the Buddha as a teacher of a discipline which he himself did not follow, 
a nihilist {vemyika) and a visionary (? affo/hfiaMika)} Vajjiyamahita 
refuted their arguments, maintaining that the Buddha declared what 
was good and what was bad, and that the truth of his teachings could 
be proved. Having thus silenced them, he sought the Buddha, to whom 
he repeated the conversation. The Buddha praised him, and said it was 
untrue that he discouraged all austerity and asceticism; such penances 
as led to the destruction of evil states and the promotion of good states, 
he welcomed and encouraged. When Vajjiyamahita had left him, the 
Blddlia held him up to the monks as an example of a good householder, 
capable of profitable discussion with followers of other persuasions.* 

^ For explanation of these terms, see | ^ A. v. 189 ff., see also A. iii 

AA. ii. 864. I 461. 


VaUlr&J&.— See VaUL 


Vajjibftrft. — ^The name of a tribe.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 359 (vs. 19). 


VaJJL — The name of a country and of its people. It was one of the 
sixteen MahiiianapaJae (q^v,). The inhabitants appear to have consisted 
of several confederate clans^ of whom the Usehaivf (g.t;.) and the Vtliai 
(9.0.) were the chief. As time went on the Licchav! became 


^ A psMsge in the Commentaries 
(ap., BA. ii. 510)— whidi states that 
among those responsible for the ad- 
i>^uustiatioiii of justioe in the Vaj]i 
oonntiy (see s.v. LMiSfl) were the 
4g4a hnfa[ ji a > ^ha s given rise to the 


oonjeotcire that AtthshubM 
heads of eight olam 
VaBian oonfedmecr. Thei# 
evidenoe isfMdihg the 
clans. The At|hidciiiah| 
a judicial committee. 
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powerful of these clans (Liocham VajjiraUhavddhi paaaUhd),^ and the 
names Vajjl and Licchavl were often synonymous * VesSU was ,the 
capital of the Licchavis and Mlthllft of the Videhas. In the time of the 
Buddha, both Vesali and Mithila were republics, though Mithila had 
earlier been a kingdom under Janaka. 

In the time of the Buddha, and even up to his death, the Vajjians were 
a very prosperous and happy community. The Buddha attributed this 
to the fact that they practised the seven conditions of welfare taught to 
them by himself in the S&randadl^cetiya/ But soon after the Buddha’s 
death, ^ AJfttasattU, with the help of his minister Vassakdra (q.v.), sowed 
dissension among the Vajjians and conquered their territory. 

The Buddha travelled several times through the Vajjian country, the 
usual route being through Kosala, Malla, Vajji, K&si, Magadha, and thus 
back,* and he preached to the people, mostly in the KutagarasUa in 
Vesali. Among other places besides Vesali visited by the Buddha, are 
mentioned UkkftceU, Kotigama,^ Nddika (in which were Giftjakavasatha 
and OosingasUavana (q.v.), Be}uvag&ma (or Ve}uvagama)» Bhandag&ma, 
Bhogag&ma and Hatthlg&ma. Pubbavi]jhana» the birthplace of Channa, 
is also mentioned as a village of the Vajjians.* The Vaggumudfi river 
flowed through Vajjian territory.® 

In one context^® Dhammapala describes Udena as Vajjirdjd, This is 
probably a mistake, for nowhere is Udena, who was king of the Vatsas 
(or Vaipsas), -called the king of the Vajjis. The Vajji are mentioneif in 
the HaMndradakassapa J&taka {q-v.). It is signifleant that the flrst 
great schism in the Buddhist Order arose in Vajji, when the VaJJiputtaka 
(q.v.) brought forward their Ten Points. Even during the Buddha’s 
lifetime some monks of Vajji joined Devadatta/^ According to Hiouen 
Thsang,'* who visited it, the Vajji (Vriji) country was broad from east to 
west and narrow from north to south. The people of the neighbouring 


a E,g., MA. i. 394. 

a See e,v, Lioohavl; in the Tnkanda- 
seM, quoted by Cunningham (AGl. 509), 
Liochavi, Vaideha and Tirabhukti were 
synonymouB. In one passage (A. iii. 76) 
the Licohavi, Mahtoima, seeing that a 
band of young Lioohavis who had been 
o^t hunting were gathered round the 
Bliildlia, ia represented as saying, These 
tiioobavis will yet become Vajjians 
Vajji). This probably only 
mfX ^ lbat there was great hope of these 
jMk becoming true Vajjians, 

pi l i Wn g ikie seven conditions of welfare 
taui^ by tb^ Buddha, conditions which 


ensured their prosperity. But see G. S. 
iii. 62, n. 1 and 3. 

^ The details of this teaching, ahd 
various other matters connected with 
the Vajji, are given under Usohavl (g.v.). 

* Thm years after the Buddha^s last 
visit to Ves&li, according to Buddhaghoaa 
(DA. u. 522). 

* See, e.g., 8. v. 348. 

^ See, e.g., J. ii. 232, where it is called 
a village of the Vajjians, on the Ganges, 
® S. iv. 69. • Ud. iii. 3, 

UdA, p. 382. 

« Vin. ii 199 f. 

Beal: op. di., 77. 
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countries were called Samvajjif or United Vajjis.” The Comumtaries 
contain a m 3 rthical account of the origin of the name Vajjl.^* 

For details see Cunningham, AGl. 512 ff. See a.v, Uoeliavl, 

Va])I Vagga. — The third chapter of the Sattaka Nip&ta of the AAguttara 
Nikaya/ 

^ A. IV. 16 1!. 


1. VajJI Sutta« — Records the visit of Uggagataapati (q.v.) to the Buddha 

at Hatthlg&ma.^ 


1 S. IV. 1U9. 


2. VaJJi Sutta. — Evidently another name for the S&randada Sutta 

(q.o,)} 

1 Sec. DA. u. 524. 


Vafifta. — Belonging to the Vanni (q.o.), 

Va^ipsa. — One of the three palaces of Sumana Buddha in his last lay 

i Bu. V. 22. 


Vataqisaka. — A Pacoeka Buddha of the future. A man once offered a 
oatamsaka-^ov/nv to the Buddha as he was begging for alms in S&vatthl. 
The Buddha accepted the gift and smiled. When Anauda asked the 
leason for the smile, the Buddha replied that the man would enjoy bliss 
for eighty-four kappas and would then become a Pacceka Buddha 
named Vatamsaka.^ 

1 Netti, p. 138 f. 

1. Vataqisakiya Thera. — An arahant,^ probably identical with Abhaya 
Thera; see Abhaya (1). 

1 Ap. 1. 174. 

2. Vataqisakiya Thera. — An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago, while 
riding on an elephant, he saw Slkhl Buddha and offered him a vafaifisalM* 
ffower. Twenty-seven kappas ago be became king under the name ot 

■ahftiiattpa.^ 

1 Ap. I. 216. 

VataqisikA— The wife of Sumana Buddha before his 
Anupama was their Bon} 


i Bu. V. 23. 
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ValactaUU^A monastery in Ceylon, built by HoggalUlia HI. He 
gave lot its maintenance the village of the same name, which was 
attached to it.^ 

^ Cv. xliv. 60. 

Vatarakkliatthall.---A village in Ceylon, mentioned in the account of 
the campaigns of Parakkamabfthu 

^ Cv. Ixxiv. 76. 

Vafuka. — A Damila, paramour of Anul&. He reigned for one year 
and two months and was then poisoned by her. He was originally a 
carpenter in AnurUhapura.^ 

1 Mhv. xxxiv. 19 f.; Dpv. xx. 27. 

1. Vattaka j&taka (No. 35). — The Bodhisatta was once born as a quail, 
and before he was old enough to fly, fire broke out in the forest wherein 
was his nest. Seeing no means of escape, he made an Act of Truth 
(saccakiriyd), calling to mind the holiness of the Buddhas and their 
doctrines. The fire retreated to a distance of sixteen lengths and then 
extinguished itself. The story was related in reference to a fire which 
broke out in the jungle when the Buddha was travelling in Hagadha 
with a large company of monks. Some of the monks were frightened 
and suggested various methods for putting out the fire, while others said 
they should seek the Buddha’s protection. This they did, and the 
Buddha took them to a certain spot, where he halted. The flames 
came no nearer than sixteen lengths from where they were standing, and 
in approaching the spot extinguished themselves. When the monks 
marveUed at the great power of the Buddha, he told them the story of the 
past and said that, owing to his Act of Truth as a quail, that spot would 
never be harmed by flames during the whole of this kappa.^ 

1 J. i. 212 fiP.; cp, i. 172. 

2. Vattaka Jataka (No. 118). — The Bodhisatta was once born as a 
quail, and was caught by a fowler who sold birds after fattening them. 
The Bodhisatta, knowing this, starved himself, and when the fowler took 
Iwi out cl the cage to examine his condition the quail flew away and 
rejoined his companions. 

The story was told in reference to a young man of SdvitQil called 
SDttonnnQhlimtte. He had deaoended from the Brahma-world aitd had 
no desire for women. Once, during the Eattika-festival, his friends 
sent him a gaily-decked woman to entice him, but he gave her some 
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money and sent her away. As she came out of his house, a nobleman 
saw her and took her with him. When she failed to return, her mother 
complained to the king, and the setthiputta was told to restore her. On 
failing to do so, he was taken off for execution. He resolved that if 
by any means he could escape execution he would become a monk. 
The girl noticed the crowd following the young man, and on learning the 
reason she revealed her identity and he was set free, thereupon, 
joined the Order and soon after became an arahant.^ 

1 .J. j. 432 fl*. 

3. Vattaka jfttaka (No. 394). — The Bodhisatta was once a forest-quail 
living on rough grass and seeds. A greedy crow of Benares, who was in 
the forest, saw the quail and thought that the good condition of his body 
was due to rich food. The quail, seeing the crow, talked to him, and then 
the crow discovered that the quail had a beautiful body not because he 
ate rich food, but because he had contentment of mind and freedom from 
fear. 

The story was related in reference to a greedy monk who is identified 
with the crow.^ 

1 J. iii. 312 f. 

4. Vatfaka J&taka,— See also the Sammodamfina J&taka, which is 
evidently also referred to as the Va||aka Jfitaka.^ 

E,g., J. V. 414; DhA. i. 46; SNA. ii. 358. 


Vaftakakfinq)i||hl. — A village granted by Aggabodhi I. for the 
maintenance of the Bhlnnorudipa-vihira/ 

1 Cv. xlii. 26. 


Al ^hay a., — King of Ceylon (29-17 b.c.). He was the son 
of Saddhfttlssa^ and came to the throne by killing the usurper Makd* 
rattaka (o.I. Kanunahftnrttaka). He married Aniildy wife of KbaOttaiifigay 
and adopted as his own son; because of this VattagaqsaQi 

came to be known as Vattagamai;^ had a second wife, Bmngp 

devi, and also a son of his own, called Coraniga, In the fifth month of 
his reign a brahmin, named Tlssm rose against him, but was defeated 
by seven Damilas who landed at MaUflttha. After that, the Daiiii)aa 
waged war against the king and defeated him at Kolambilaka. It was 
a remark made by the Niga^jilia GIri to Vat^tagamaul, as he fled from the 
battle, that led later to the establishment of AbhJQfSgM (?•<?.). The kmg 

^ This name oocun aeveral times in tbe Cbnunentaries — e.^., VibhA* pewtfii, see 

n. 
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hid in the forest in Vessagiri and was rescued by Kuplkkala Mahittasa^ who 
gave him over to the care of Tanasiva. In his flight he left Somadevi 
behind, and she was captured by the Damijas. For fourteen years 
Vattagama^I and his queen Anula lived under the protection of Tanasiva, 
and, during this time, five Damilas ruled in succession at AnurSdhapura; 
they were Pulahattha, B&hiya, Panayamara, Pilayam&ra and Dathlka. 
After a time, Anula quarrelled with Tanasiva ’s wife* and the king, in his 
resentment, killed Tanasiva. Later, wh(m he also killed Kapisisa, 
his ministers left him in disgust, but were persuad(*d by Mahatissa to 
return. When his preparations were coiuj)l(*te, the king attacked 
Dithlka, slew him, and took the throne. He then founded Abhayagiri- 
Vlh&ra and recovered Somadevi. He also built the Silasobbhakapd^ka- 
cetiya. He had seven minist^TS who themselves built several viharas; 
among them Uttiya, Mula, Sallya^ Pabbata and Tissa are mentioned by 
name. It was in the reign of Vattagamani that the Buddhist Canon 
and its Commentaries were first reduced to writing in Ceylon, according 
to tradition, in Aloka-vih&ra.^ The foundation of Abhayagiri-vihara 
formed the beginning of dissensions in the ranks of the monks.® Vatta- 
gamani was, however, regarded by later generations as a great protector 
of the fa ith.^ Various monasteries, chiefly rock-temples, are traditionally 
ascribed to Vattagamani, and said to have been built by him during his 
exile; among these is the modc'rn Damhidla-vihdra. The Culavaipsa calls 
him ihe founder of the Hajjhavela-vihara.® 

^ lA)i (letuilH of Vattaprimaiu’H reign ® Cv, l.vxiii. 18. * Ixxxii. 23. 

sec ])in. \x. 14 If.; Mhv. xxxiii, 34 if. c. 229. 


Vat^nah&nakottba. — One of the eight bath-houses erected in Pu- 

latttaipura by Parakkamabfibu 1.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxviii. 46. 

Va^akoAgU. — A place in South India in charge of which was a maternal 
uncle of Kulasekhara. It is mentioned with TenkoAgo.' 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 288; Ixxvii, 43. 


Vafamapamekkup^l, — A locality in South India burnt by LaAk&pura.^ 

J iW, Ixxvii. 87. 

VafalL — A village in South India where LaAkftpura killed A|availda» 
and which he occupied after severe fighting.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 134, 169. 
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Va^vabthlrukka. — A Damila chief, ally of KtthMieUuura/ 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 94. 

1. Va^fha.— A Licohavi. He was a friend of the Mettiyakll]iilllBa}ik& 

and, at their instigation, charged Dabba Mallaptttta with having 
committed adultery with his wife. Dabba repudiated the charge, and the 
Buddha ordered the monks to proclaim the paUanikkvjjdiUi on Vaijdlia, 
When Ananda visited VaiJ^ha and told him this news he fell in a faint, 
and, later, visited the Buddha with his family to ask for forgiveness. He 
was ordered to go before the Sahgha and confess his error, after which the 
sentence was revoked.^ 

He is probably identical with Va^^bamftna Thera (q-v,), 

1 Vin. ii. 124 ff . 

2. Va^^ha Thera. — He belonged to a householder’s family of Bhftru- 
kaooha. His mother (Vaddharndta) left the household, entrusting him 
to her kinsfolk, joined the Order and became an arahant. Vaddha 
became a monk under Veludatta and developed into an eloquent preacher. 
One day he visited his mother alone and without his cloak, and was 
rebuked by her. Agitated by this, he returned to his monastery, and, 
during his siesta, developed insight, attaining arahantship.^ 

^ ThagA. i. 413 f. Six of his versos appear in Thag. (335-9); cp. Thig. 210-12. 

Va^dhakisdkara j&taka (No. 283).— A carpenter of a village near 
Benares was once wandering in the forest, and having found a young 
boar in a pit, took him home and brought him up. The boar was well- 
mannered and helped the carpenter in his work, and so he came to be 
called Va44hakls&kara (“Carpenter-boar”). When he grew up, the 
carpenter took him back to the forest, and there he came across some 
boars who lived in mortal fear of a tiger. The young boar drilled his 
army of boars, arranged them in battle array, and awaited the tiger. 
When he arrived, the boars, under their leader’s instructions, mimicked 
th(* tiger in all he did. The tiger, thereupon, sought the advice of a false 
ascetic who shared his prey, and, following his counsel, made a leap at 
the boar-leader and fell into a pit which had been dug for him* There 
the boars attacked him and ate him, and those who were unable to get 
any of the flesh sniffed at the others’ mouths to see how “ tiger ” tasted. 
Then they set off after the false ascetic, and when he climbed a flg-tree 
they dug it up and it fell to the ground. The man was torn to pieces 
and his body licked clean. The boars then placed their leader on the 
tree-trunk, consecrated him king with water, which they fetched in the 
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dead man's skull, and made a young sow his consort. (This is how 
kings came to be consecrated with water from shells and seated on a 
throne of fig-planks.) The Bodhisatta who was then a tree-sprite 
sang the boar’s praises. 

The story was told in reference to Dhanuggahatissa (q-v,), who was 
responsible for Pasenadi's victory over AJfttasattu/ 

1 J. ii. 403 ff. 

Vadfbag&ma.— See Velugima. 


1. — A palace occupied by Vessabhu Buddha before his 

Renunciation.^ 

^ Bu. xxii. lU; BuA. (p. 205) calls it Rativa441nuia. 


2. Vaddbana. — A palace occupied by Kakusandha Buddha before his 
Renunciation.^ 


^ Bu. xxiii. 16. 


VaddhanavfipL— A tank repaired by Parakkamabfthu I.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxix. 36. 

Vaddham&td Theri. — An arahant, mother of Vaddba Thera. After 
the birth of Vaddha (g.v.)8he heard a monk preach, joined the Order, and 
became an arahant. She rebuked Yaddba when he visited her alone and 
without his cloak, and, later, when he asked for her advice, gave it to him 
and encouraged him. Then Vaddha developed insight and became an 
arahant.^ 

^ ThigA. 171 f.; hor conversation with Va44ha and his declaration to her after 
becoming an arahant are included in the Thig. (vs. 204-12). 

1. Vaddhamfina Thera. — ^An arahant. He belonged to a Ueehavl 
r&ja’s family in Vesfili and was devoted follower of the Buddha, 
delighting in waiting upon him and in making gifts to the monks. Latf r, 
because of an otfence he had committed, the Buddha passed on him the 
sentence of pattanikkujjana. He was much grieved and begged the 
forgiveness of the Sangha/ and, because of his agitation, he renounced the 
world and joined the Order. But he was given up to sloth and torpor, 
till the Buddha admonished him in a verse.' He then put forth efiort 
and became an arahant. 

^ He is probably to be identified with | this verse is oaoribed to Mofgillilia as 
Va44ba(l)» though no mention is made of , having been spoken by him to a monk 
Vaddha having entered the Order. I named Tissa and again repeated (vs. 

t xhis verse is found in the Thag. • 1163) by him to VaddhamSna. 

(vs. 40)s elsewheie ,(Thsg. va, 1162) | 
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In the time of Hass Buddha he had been a honaeholder and had given 
the Buddha beautiful mango-fruits ’ 

> ThagA. i. 106. 

2. Va^hmina* — The capital of Ceylon (Varad^^) in the time of 

KohSgamana Buddha. Its king was Samiddha,^ 

^ Mhv. XV. 92; Dpv. xv. 48; xvii. 6; 8p. i. 86. 

3. Va^^hamana.— A city (nagara) in Mahdgdma» over which Glmahl- 
Abhaya (afterwards Dutthagftma^l) was appointed chief soon after his 
birth.^ 

A story is related* of a hunter of Vaffhamina who, in the name of 
his dead kinsman, gave alms to a wicked monk. Three times he did this, 
till the spirit of the peta cried out against it. He then gave alms to a 
good monk. The ^pela benefited by his gift. 

^ MT. 443. * AA. ii. 522. 

4. Vaddham&na. — The name of a Bodhi-tree in Ceylon. Attached to 
it was a temple, restored by Aggabodhi IV.^ and again by Udaya I.* 

1 Cv. xlviii. 5. ^ Ibid., xlix. 15. 

5. Vaddhamina.— A palace to be occupied by the future Buddha 
Heteyya.^ 

^ Anagat. vs. 46. 

Vaddhamftnaka.— See Vaddha-vlhiia. 

Vaddha-vlhSra . — k monastery in Ceylon, built by Dhfttuseua.^ Its 
name was probably Vaddhamfaaka, 

1 Ov. xxxviii. 46. 

1. VaddhI Sutta. — An Ariyan woman disciple increases in five things: 
faith, virtue, learning, generosity and wisdom.^ 

^ S. iv. 250 b A. iii. 80. 

2. VaddhI Sutta. — ^The same as Sutta (1), but as applied to a man.* 

1 A. iii. 80. 

3. Vaddbl Sutta.— The Ariyan disciple grows in ten ways: in lands and 
fields, wealth and possessions, wife and family, servitors and retinue, 
beasts of burden, faith, virtue, learning, generosity and wisdom.* 

» A. V. 187. 
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Va^QJtgima^vlhSra.— A monastery in Ceylon, built by Kassaps HI.* 

* Cv. xlviii. 24. 

1. VaplJJft Sutta. — The Buddha explains to Sirlputta, in answer to his 
question, why it is that some people succeed in their trade and others 
do not, while in the case of yet others they prosper even beyond their 
hopes.^ 

* A. u. 81 1. 

2. Vapill& Sutta. — The five trades which should not be plied by a 
lay 'devotee: trade in weapons, human beings, flesh, spirits, poisons.^ 

1 A. iii. 208. 

Va^^a Sutta. — One who praises and blames wrongly, without scrutiny, 
and who fails to blame or praise rightly, suffers in purgatory.^ 

1 A. ii. 84. 

Va^^aka* — An irrigation channel (‘imhdrrMtiha) constructed by 

Ktttaka^fatlssa/ 

^ Mhv. xxxiv. 32; see also Mhv. Tra. 240, n. 1. 

Vaf^akiraka Thera. — An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he was a 
painter (mryrf^ikara) in Aru^avati and painted the drapery of the Buddha’s 
celiya. Twenty-three kappas ago he was a king named Gandupama.^ 

1 Ap. i. 220. 

VaQJmmd Sutta. — A nun who, without test or scrutiny, praises the 
unworthy and blames the worthy, shows faith in things unbelievable 
and disbelief in things believable and rejects the gift of faith — such a 
one goes to purgatory.^ 

1 A. iii. 139. 

Vappanltlgandha. — One of the six treatises ascribed to Kaeeiyi^ 

1 Gv. 69. 


VappapitldUL — A compilation condemned by the orthodox as abuddha- 
vaoana} 


^ E,g,t 8A. ii. 160; Sp. iv. 742. 


Vappabodhana.— A treatise on the Pali language by Ukkaipsamfcla 
of Ava.^ 


^ Sis, p. 120; Bode, op, cU,t S6. 
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Vs99&roha Vagga. — The second chapter of the Jitakattbakatiift.^ 

1 J. iii. 191-210. 

VaQ^iroha JBtaka (No. 361). — Once a lion, SadBtba^ and a tiger, 
SubBhn, who lived in a forest, became friends. A jackal, who lived on 
their leavings, wishing to make them quarrel, told each that the other 
spoke evil of him. The lion and tiger discovered his plot and he had to 
flee. 

The story was told in reference to a man who lived on the broken food 
of Sariputta and MoggallBna and tried to set them at variance with each 
other. The attempt failed and the man was driven away. H(! is 
identified with the jackal.^ 

^ J. iii. 191 ff.; cp, the Sandhibhsda J&taka. 

Vanpupatha Jataka (No. 2). — The Bodhisatta was once the leader of a 
caravan of five hundred carts. One night, while crossing a desert of 
sixty leagues, in the last stage of a journey, the pilot fell asleep and the 
oxen turned round. All the wood and water was finished, but the 
Bodhisatta made the men dig a well. After digging sixty cubits down 
they came upon a rock. The men were filled with despair, but the 
Bodhisatta had the rock broken through by a serving-lad who still 
showed courage and thus obtained water. 

The story was related about a young man of Savatthi who entered the 
Order and practised meditation, but was unable to attain insight. He 
was filled with despair and his companions took him to the Buddha. He 
is identified with the serving-lad of the story. ^ 

1 J. i. 106-110. 

Vappupama.— Sec Candupama. 

Vatapada or “ Devi ” Sutta. — The Buddha tells the monks of seven 

rules of conduct, the observance of which won for Sakka his celestial 

sovereignty. There are the maintenance of parents, reverence for the 

head of the family, the use of gentle language, avoidance of slander, 

delight in renunciation, generosity and amiability, the speaking of truth 

and avoidance of anger.^ 

® 1 S. i. 228. 

Vatta Sutta. — Siriputta addresses the monks at S&vatthl on the seven 
bojjhangas and of his ability to abide in any of these according to his 
desire; just as a nobleman possessed of many robes can don whichever 
he desires.^ 

I S. V. 70 f. 
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A village near 0^rtto^^al^a^viMra, A girl of thia 
village soared into the sky by the power of her rapture when thinking of 
the Buddha. Her parents went to the monastery, leaving her at home 
as she was unfit to walk. From her home she saw the monastery lighted 
up and heard the monks chanting, and was so filled with rapture that she 
was transported to the vihara.^ 

^ Vsm. i. 143 f.; DhSA. 116. 

Vattakkhandhaka.— The eighth section of the CiiUavagga.^ 

1 Via. ii. 207-31. 


Vattaniya. — A hermitage (sendsana) where lived Rohaua Nfigasena’s 
teacher, by whom he was ordained, and Assagutta^ with whom he spent a 
mssa in order to train himself for debate.^ Assagutta, who ordained the 
Ajivaka Janas&na (q.v.), is also said to have been VaUaniyasendaane,^^^ 
At the ceremony of the Mahk ThUpa foundation, the Thera Uttara came 
from “ V attaniyasendsana in Vifi]hfi|avi with sixty thousand others.* 
Both the Visuddhimagga and the Atthasalini* mention a Thera named 
Assagutta, evidently a visitor, who, seeing the monks at Vattaniyase- 
nasana eating dry food, resolved “ Every day before meals may the pool 
of water take on the taste of milk curds.*' From that day the pool 
water tasted of curds before the meal and became natural water again 
after the meal. 

^ Mil. 10, 12, 14; from the context it niyaaendsana rather a generic than a 
would appear as though these two resi- proper name ? 

dences were not identical, but were * MT. 192. * Mhv, xxix. 40. 

far away from each other. Was VaUa- * * Vsm. 430; DhSA. 410. 


Vattabbaka-Nigrodha. — A famous Elder in the time of Pltlriji (Vat^a- 
gamapl). He was a samara, and, during the prevalence of the Brahma- 
patissabhaya (q-v,), looked after his teacher at the risk of his own life, 
once even climbing a palmyra-tree in order to get him some nuts. Later, 
feeling that the care of an old and feeble man was too much for him, his 
teacher advised him to go away alone. The teacher was later eaten by 
cannibals. 

The samatSLera became famous as a Tipifakadhara, and when the Tissa- 
bhaya had disappeared, monks came from overseas to visit him. He 
thus became the leader of a large company, and once when he visited 
AnurUhiviira, he received gifts of three robes in nine different plaoea.^ 

^ Soe VibhA. 449 f., where the etoiy is girea in great detaiL 





VattaUlgftllia.— A village in which VlJafabUm OL built the mjgiaMUM- 

vililn.* 

^ Cv, Ixxxi. 58; see also Cr. Tr». ii. 140, n, 3. 

Vattlta Stttta. — On the eight proper ways of dealing with a monk 
guilty of some ofience, against whom proceedings have been taken/ 

^ A. IV. 347; ep. Via. ii. 86; M. li. 248. 

Vatra.— An Asura,^ See Vatrabh&. 

1 J. V. 153; cp, Sanskrit Vrtra. 

VatrabhQ. — A name for Indra (SaUca).^ Buddhaghosa* explains it as 

sveva vattena aflfle ahhibhamioa demsmn^fapaUo ti Vatrahhu, Vatram- 
nuikam vd asuram abhibhavatl tV' 

1 J. V. 153; S. i. 47. « 8A. i. 83. 

1. Vattha Sutta. — Benares cloth is of good colour, pleasant to handle 
and of great worth when new or of middling wear, or even when worn 
out. So is a good monk, whether he be a novice, of middle standing, or 
a senior.^ 

^ A. i. 247 ; cp. Pugg. 34. 

2. Vattha Sutta.— See Vatthupama. 

. Vatthad&yaka Thera. — An arahant. In the time of Atthadassi Buddha, 

he was a Oarula, and, seeing the Buddha on his way to GandhamMana, 
he offered him a garment. Thirty-six kappas ago he was king seven 
times under the name of Arupaka.^ 

1 Ap. i. 116. 

1. Vatthu Sutta. — The Buddha declares, in answer to a deva’s question, 
that children are a man’s support, wife his supreme comrade, and the 
spirits of the rain sustain all earthboond creatures.^ 

1 8. i. 37. 

2. Vatthu SuttL— Two suttas, one of the ten causes of malice {dghSta), 
and the other on the ten remedies for the same.^ 

1 A. V. 160 f. 

VatttmgitUL'^The introductory itansas (976*1031) of the AvipapaF 
vagga» whkh give the story of Bitafi, the oiicnmutanoes whidh led to 
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hh seikdiBg his students to the Buddha and their journey to R&Jagaha,^ 
The OuDanlddasay which comments on the Paraya^avagga,* does not 
comment on these stanzas. 

^ SN., pp. 190-7. a p. 6 fE. 

Vatthftpama Sutta. — The seventh sutta of the Hajjhima Nik&ya.^ 

The Buddha says that, even as a dirty piece of cloth takes dyes badly, so 
in an impure heart bliss is not to be found. He then proceeds to 
enumerate the heart’s impurities and to show how they can be cleansed. 
Sundarlka-Bh&radv&Ja, who is present, asks the Buddha if he has bathed 
in the Bfthuki. The Buddha then gives a list of places whose waters are 
considered holy, and declares that the real cleansing is the cleansing of 
the heart — “ to love all that lives, speak truth, slay not nor steal, no 
niggard be but dwell in faith.” Bharadvaja seeks ordination and 
becomes an Brabant. 

It is evidently this sutta which is referred to in the Sumafigalavilaslni^ 
as the Vattha Sutta. 

1 M.i. 36ir. 2 j)A. i. 50, 123. 

Vatsft.— See Vai(is&. 

Vaddba (or Puppha) Sutta. — The Buddha states that he has no quarrel 
with the world; the world quarrels with him. He teaches only what is 
upheld by the world of sages and proceeds to describe what this teaching 
is. Like a lotus which, though it arises and grows in the water, is yet 
unspotted by it, so a Tathagata, arisen and grown in the world, is yet 
unspotted by it.^ 

1 S. iii. 138 f. 

Vadha-Uopa-Sihasak&ra Sutta.— Few are they who abstain from 
torture, highway robbery and violent deeds; it is because they do not 
see the Four Noble Truths.^ 

1 S. V. 473. 

Vadhagimakl^ftsipa.— A village in Rohapa, mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of ParakkamabUiu 

1 Cv. Ixxv. e. 

Vadhukft Sutta. — When a young wife is first led home she is full of 
fear and bashfulness, not only towards her relations but also towards the 
servants* So is a monk who has }UBt entered homelessness full of fear 
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and bashfulness, even before novioes of the monastery. As time goes 
on, this feeling, in both oases, gives place to boldness. But a monk 
should always be like a newly-wed wife.^ 

A A. ii. 78 f. 


Vana Saipyutta.— The ninth section of the Saipyutta Hlkiga.^ 

1 S. i. 197-205. 

Vanakorajgiflyft Thera. — An arahant. Ninety four kappas ago he 
gave a vanakora^^-fLower to Slddhattha Buddha.^ 

^ Ap. 1. 404. 

Vanagftma. — A locality in Ceylon where SllgaU was captured.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxv. 174. 

VanaggsmapisSda. — A monastery built by VljayabUiu IV., to which 
was attached the Abhayar&ja-parivepa.* 

^ Cv. Ixxxviii. 51. 

VananadL— A river in Rohapa.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxv. 166; identified with Velavegaiiga (Cv. Tra. u. 69, n. 4). 

Vanapattha Sutta. — On the principles which should guide a monk’s 
life wherever he lives — in the forest, village, town, or with another person. 
He should quit his dwelling-place only if he fails to develop mindfulness, 
stedfastness of heart, etc., and not because he finds it difficult to procure 
food, etc.^ 

1 M. i. 104 flf. 

1. Vaimpp^esanakhap^A- — The third section of the Bhffliidatta 
Jataki^ which deals with the return of Alambdyana and Somadatta from 
the Nlga-world and their entering the forest for their livelihood.^ 

1 J. vi. 170-7. 


2. — x section of the V o ssaa t aia Jitaka» 

dealing with the journey of Vossantara and his family from Jotuttaia to 
VaAkapabtata and their life in the hermitage prior to the arrival of 
jQjaka.^ 

1 J. VI. 518-21. 


Vaiiaiateiia.->-Se6 Hedhaftkaia (5). 
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Ammda (il). 

Vaniiopa (or Vacaoa) Sutta. — The Buddha Bays, in answer to a deva^s 
question, that those who plant groves and fruitful trees and build cause- 
ways, dams and wells, and give shelter to the homeless, increase in merit 
every day/ 

1 S. i. 33. 

1. Vanavaoeha Thera. — He was the son of Vaeehagotta, a brahmin of 
KapllavatthUy and was born in the forest, his mother having longed to 
see it and having been taken in travail while wandering there. His 
name was Vaccha; but because of his love for the woods, he was called 
Vanavaccha. He left the world soon after the Buddha’s Renunciation, 
and led the ascetic life till he heard of the Buddha’s Enlightenment. 
Then he joined the Order, and it was in the forest that he strove and won 
arahantship. When he returned to Kapilavatthu with the Buddha, his 
companions asked him why he so loved the forest, and he spoke a verse 
in praise of forest-life.^ 

In the time of AtthadassI Buddha, he was a large tortoise living in the 
Vlnatd. Seeing the Buddha about to cross the river, he took him on 
his back. Many hundreds of times afterwards he lived as an ascetic 
in the forest. In the time of Kassapa Buddha he became a dove, and his 
heart was gladdened by the sight of a monk practising compassion. 
Later he was born as a householder in Benares and renounced the world* 

^ This verse is included in Thag. (vs. 13). “ ThagA. i. 68 f.; Ap. ii. 606 f. 

2. Vanavaoeha Thera. — The son of a rich brahmin of Rftjagaha ; he 
joined the Order, impressed by the majesty of the Buddha’s visit to 
Bimbis&ra. Soon after, he attained arahantship and, devoted to detach- 
ment, dwelt in the woods — whence his name. When he went to Rajagaha 
his kinsmen asked him to live near {hem, but he said he preferred the 
lonely life of the forest,^ 

In the time of Vlpasd Buddha he was a labourer, and, having committed 
a crime, while fleeing from justice he saw a Bodhi-tree. Pleased with 
the look of the tree, he gathered masses of oso^-flowers and heaped them 
up round the tree. When his pursuers reached him, he remained as he 
was, looking at them, with no hatred in his heart. They hurled him into 
a precipice, and he died with the thought of the Bodhi-tree in his heart. 
Three kappas ago he was a king named Sa&tusita.' He is perhaps identical 
with Tambi^upphlya of the Apadana.* 

^ This verse is inoliided ir Thag. | 

(va 113). I 


« ThagA. i. 232 f. 
• Ap, i. 176. 
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VanavSsa*— A diBtrict, probably Northern Kanara, in Sooth IndiA. 
After the Third Council, Rakkhlta Them was sent there to convert the 
people, and he preached the Anamatagga Saqiytttta poised in midair. 
It is said that sixty thousand persons embraced the faith, thirtynieven 
thousand joined the Order, while fifty vih&ras were established in the 
country.^ 

1 Mhv. xii. 4, 30 1.; Sp. i. 63, 66; India. The fifts (p. 12) also mention# a 
Dpv. viii. 6. The Vanaviisi are mentioned j rountry called Vanav^i, which, however, 
in the Mahabharata (6. 366) and the ' ib the country round Prome in liOwer 
tiarivaipsa (5232) as a people of S. Burma. 

1. Vanavftsi fVanav&sika) Tissa. — A monk. In his previous birth he 
was the brahmin HaUsena (g.v.). During pregnancy his mother 
invited Sariputta» with five hundred monks, to her house, and fed them 
on milk-rice. She herself put on yellow robes and ate of the rice left by 
the monks. On the day of his naming, he presented Sariputta with his 
blanket. He was called TIssa after Sariputta, whose personal name was 
Upatlssa. At the age of seven Tissa joined the Order and his parents 
held a festival lasting for seven days, distributing porridge and honey to 
the monks. On the eighth day, when Tissa went for alms in S&vattlli» he 
received one thousand bowls of alms and one thousand pieces of cloth, all 
of which he gave to the monks. This earned for him the name of Plpfa* 
p&tad&yaka. One day, in the cold season, he saw monks warming 
themselves before fires and, discovering that they had no blankets, he, 
accompanied by one thousand monks, went into the city. Wherever 
he went people gave him blankets; one shopkeeper had hidden two of 
his very costly blankets, but on seeing Tissa he gave them willingly. 
Tissa thus got one thousand blankets and was thereafter called KaiOba * 
ladftyaka. 

Having discovered that, at Jetavana^ his young relations came too 
often to see him, he obtained a formula of meditation and went into the 
forest to a distance of twenty leagues from Savatthi. At the request 
of the inhabitants of the village near by, he spent the rainy season in the 
forest hermitage, going into the village for alms. There, at the end of 
two months, he attained arahantship. Because he was so devoted to 
the forest, he was given the name of Vailftvfisl. At the end of the tHMsa, 
aU the Buddha’s chief disciples, with a retinue of forty thousand monks, 
visited Tissa in his hermitage, arriving there in the evening. The 
villagers, recognizing Sariputta, asked him to preach the Dhamma, 
saying that Tissa, their teacher, knew only two sentences — May yon be 
happy, may you obtain release from su&ringt” — which sentences he 
repeated whenever anyone made him a gift. Thereupon Sfiriputta 
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asked bim to explain the meaning of the two sentences, and the novice 
preached till sunrise, summarizing the whole of the Buddha’s teaching 

even as a thunderstorm rains incessantly upon the four great con- 
tinents.” 

At the end of the discourse Tissa’s supporters were divided into two 
camps, some were offended that he should not have preached to them 
before, while others marvelled at his saintliness and skill. The Buddha, 
aware of this disagreement, went himself to the village. The villagers 
gave alms to the Buddha and the monks, and, in returning thanks, the 
Buddha told them how fortunate they were that, owing to Tissa, they 
had been able to see himself and his chief disciples. They were then all 
satisfied. 

On the way back to Savatthi, Tissa walked beside the Buddha and 
pointed out to him the various beautiful spots. The Buddha preached 
the Upasftlhaka J&taka to show that there was no spot on earth where 
men had not at some time died. In answer to a question of the Buddha, 
Tissa said that he never felt afraid of the animals in the forest, but only 
a greater love for the forest at the sound of their voices. He then 
recited fifty stanzas in praise of life in the wilds. Arrived at the outskirts 
of the forest, he took leave of the Buddha and Sariputta and returned 
to live in his forest hermitage.^ 

^ DliA. ii. 84-102. The visit of tiu* | diftereiit. There the Buddha is ac- 
Buddha is also imported iit DA. i. 240 oompanied by Sariputta and the chief 
and MA. i. 357, though the details are disciples and twenty thousand arahanis. 

2. Vanavftsi Thera. — The Theragatha Commentary^ mentions a 
Vanav&s! Thera as the teacher of Tekicchak&ni. This is probably not 
a proper name but only a descriptive epithet. 

1 i. 440 

Vanavftsl Nikftya.— See ArafifiavisL 

VanavfisI Hah&tissa.— A monk, probably distinct from Vanavfisl-Tbsa 
—see VanavfisI (1). On the day that Alindakavfisi Mahfi Phussadeva 

Thera attained arahantship, the devas stood by him, illuminating all 
the forest. Mahfitlssa saw the light, and the next day asked Phussadeva 
the reason for it, but his question was evaded.^ 

^ HA. iii, 154 f. 

Vausa (Vaoas&vhaya ?).— A city, lying between Vedisi and KosambI, 
on the road taken by BftvaiPs disciples.^ The Commentary states* that 
> SN. vs. 1011. 


* SNA. ii. 683. 
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this was another name for Tumbavanagara {v,l Pavana), and that it waa 
also called Vanasivatthl. 

Vanasfivatthl.— -See Vanasa. 

Vantajivaka.— A group or sect of Buddhist ascetics. VlJajPlbihlt I. 
provided them with necessaries and granted maintenance villages to 
their relations.^ cp. Lftbhav&sL 

» Cv. k. 69. 

Vandanavimana Vatthu. — The story of a woman who, seeing monks 
on their way to visit the Buddha at Sftvatthl, worshipped them with 
great devotion, watching them pass out of sight. She was later reborn 
in Tavatiipsa where Moggallana saw her and heard her story/ 

1 Vv. IV. 11; VvA. 205f. 

1. Vandana Sutta. — There are three kinds of homage: homage done 
with body, with speech, and with mind.^ 

1 A. i. 294. 

2. Vandana Sutta. -Sakka and Brahma Sahampati visit the Buddha 
and each stands leaning against a doorpost. Sakka recites a verse in 
worship of the Buddha, emphasizing the Buddha s emancipation. 
Sahampati recites another in which he begs of the Buddha to teach the 
Dhamma to the world. ^ 

1 S. i. m. 


Vannibhuvanekab&hu. — See Bhuvanekabdhu HI. 

Vanni. — The name of a people inhabiting the north-east of Ceylon. 
They are first mentioned in the Chronicles,^ in the reign of VlJayabfthU 111, 
(1232-36), who, with their help, gained the throne of Ceylon. They 
appear to have inhabited the frontier country between Jaffna and the 
Sinhalese kingdom and were either subjects of one or other of these 
states, or affected complete independence, according to the strength of 
their neighbours. Vijayabihu IV. made friends with the Vanni chiefs 
and gave into their hands the protection of Anurftdliapura/ They seem 
to have been a warlike people. Today they occupy a few small villages 
in the North Central Province of Ceylon and go in largely for hunting. 
Their origin is unknown, though they are called S lh alA Several of 

» Cv. Uxxi. 11. * Ibid., Ixxxviii. 87. » E.g., ibid., haxih. 10. 
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tlkeix o^lciftaiiKS are mentioned by name, as having been overoome by 

niivaiMbUhu l.’-e.g., KadaUvftta, Apftna, Tlpa» Hlmlyipalau* The 

adjective from Vann! is Vaf&fta/ 

* Ibid., xc. 33. ^ See, e.g., ibid,, Ixxxiii. 10; Ixxxirii. 26. 

1. VapiMt Thera.— One of the Paficavaggiyft. He was the son of 
Visetlha^ a brahmin of Kapllavatthu. When Asita declared that Prince 
Slddhattha would become the Buddha, Vappa and four other brahmins, 
headed by KopdAhAA* became recluses. Vappa was with the Buddha 
during the six years of his ascetic practices, but being disappointed when 
the Buddha began taking solid food, he left him and went to Isipatana, 
where the Buddha, after his Enlightenment, preached to him and the 
others the Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta. On the hfth day after, ^ 
Vappa and his companions became arahants, at the end of the Anatta- 
lakkhapa Sutta. Vappa’s resolve to be among the first of the Buddha’s 
followers was taken in the time of Padumuttara Buddha. In the past, 
he was sixteen times king, under the name of Mah&dundubhi.* 

^ Vappa became a aolapanna on the ; ^ ThagA. i. 140 f.; a verse attributed 

second day of the quarter (AA. i. 84); to him is found in Thag. (vs. 61); see also 
p&^ipadadimae, says ThagA. {loc. infra) J. i. 82; Dpv. i. 32; Vin. i. 12. 
and MA. (i. 390). 

2. Vappa.— A Sdkyan, disciple of the Nigapthas.^ He visits Moggal- 
Idna and they talk of the disavas. The Buddha joins them and tells 
Vappa how the dsavas can be completely destroyed so that the monk who 
has so destroyed them will abide in the six satata-vihdras with equanimity, 
mindful and comprehending. Vappa is convinced of the superiority of 
the Buddha’s teaching and becomes his follower.” 

^ AA. ii. 669 says he was the Buddha’s uncle {culapit&) and a Sakyun r&ja. He was 
a disciple of NIgap(ha Nitaputta. s A. ii. 196 f. 

Vappa Sutta. — The conversation between Vappa^ the Sakyan, and the 

Buddha.^ See Vappa (2). 

» A. ii. 190 f. 

Vamana Sutta. — Like a physician who administers an emetic for the 
curing of sickness, so does the Buddha administer the Ariyan emetic to 
cleanse beings of birth, old age, etc. Thus, right belief cleanses them from 
wrong belief, etc.' 

1 A. V. 219 f. 

Vammlka Sutta. — ^A deity appeared before Kumifakasaapa in Andba* 
vaua and propounded a riddle : There is an anthill burning day and 



night. The brahmin said: ' Take your tool, Sumedha (sage), and diK* * ^ 
the brahmm dug, he came across, successively, a bar, a frog, a forked 
passage, a strainer, a tortoise, a cleaver, a joint of meat— ^11 of which ha 
was told to cast out and dig on. He then came across a cobra, which he 
was asked not to harm, but to worship.” At the suggestion of the 
deity, Kassapa related the story to the Buddha, who solved the riddle. 
The anthill is the body, the brahmin the arahant, the tool wisdom, 
digging perseverance, the bar ignorance, the forked passage doubting, 
the strainer the five nloarmim, the tortoise the fivefold upddanakkhandkas, 
the cleaver the fivefold pleasures of sense, the joint of meat passion s 
delights [mtidlraga)^ and the cobra (n&ga) the arahant monk.^ 

According to the Commentary,* Kumarakassapa was not an arahant 
at the time of the preaching of the sutta. The deity was a deity of the 
Suddh&v&sa-brahma world. He was one of five friends who, in the time 
of Kassapa Buddha, had entered the Order and who, in order to meditate 
uninterruptedly, had climbed a rock by means of a ladder which they had 
then removed, thus cutting oflf their return. The eldest became an 
arahant in three days, the second (avtutJ^etd) was this deity, who had 
become an amgdmi. The third was PukkUsMi, the fourth BUllya 
D&ruoiriya and the last Kumarakassapa. This deity was responsible 
for the arahantship both of Bahiya and Kassapa, for Kassapa took the 
Vammika Sutta as the subject of his meditations and thus developed 
insight. 

i M. 1. 142 ft. ^ i. 340. 

Vaya Sutta. — That which is transient by nature must be put away. 

1 S. ui. 197. 


Vayiga. — A river in South India.^ 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 307. 

Vaiakappa. — The name of a kappa in which three Buddhas are born 
in the world.' 

1 BuA. 158 f. 


Varakalyipa. — A primssval king, son of lEalyftpa. His son was 
Uposafha.' 

' Bpv. lii. 4; Mhv. u. 2; J. ii. 311; • SNA. i. 342, Varakalyica’s son was 
Hi. 454; bat, aocoiding to DA. i. 258 and ‘ M a ndh itl. 

VaiiflipailllUlL Thera. One of the two theras appointed to load 

the delegation of monks who left AyyoIU (in Siam) to go to Ceylon, for 
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tbe furtherance of the Order in Ceylon, in the reign of KlttblrUJaanUL 
He was expert in the Dhamma and the Vinaya and taught them to the 
monks of Ceylon.^ 

1 Cv. c. 138, 174. 

Varapa. — A Cakkavatti of forty-one kappas ago, a previous birth of 

Kusumfisaiilya (Suyima) Thera/ 

^ Ap. i. 162; ThagA. i. 171. 


Varapa j&taka (No. 71). — The Bodhisatta was once a teacher of 
Takkasil&y with five hundred brahmin pupils. One day he sent the pupils 
into a forest to gather wood, but one of them was lazy and went to sleep, 
and when his companions woke him he climbed on to a tree and broke 
ofE some green branches. One of the boughs hit him in the eye and 
wound#»d him. The next day the pupils had been invited to a meal 
in a distant village and a servant-girl was told to make them some 
gruel early, before their start. She lit a fire with the green wood which 
lay on the top of the firewood, and the fire would not burn. The green 
wood had been thrown there last by the lazy pupil who had been the last 
to return. The pupils could not start in time and the journey had to 
be abandoned. 

^ The story was told in reference to Kutumbikaputta-Tissa (g.v.), with 
whom the brahmin youth is identified.^ 

1 J. i. 316 fiF. 

Varapa Vagga. — The eighth chapter of the Eka Nipata of the J&tl^ 
kat(liakath&.^ 

1 J. i. 316-69. 

VarapA.— A city on the banks of the Kaddamadaha, where Arftmadapfft 
visited Maht Kaocfaia.^ 

^ A, 1. 65; AA. i. 322. 

Vandaasana.— A CakkavaM of one kappa ago, a previous birth of 

Kusomisaiiiya (Suyima) llina.^ 

* Ap. i. 160; ThagA. i. 166. 

Varadipa. — The name given to Ceylon in the time of Ka p l gamaiia 
Buddha. Its capital was Va^^hamina and its king Samlddha.* 

^ 8p. i. 86; Mhv. xv. 93; l)pv. L 78; ix. 20; xv. 46, etc. 
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Vuadbftni. — A noted Paribbfljaka in the time of the Buddha. He 
lived with AnnabhSn^ Sakuludiyi and others in the FiulbblW^^ 
on the banks of the SapplnikA^ and again in the Moianlvdlia in RljigilUk* 
1 A, ii. 29, 170. * M. ii. 1. 

Vanunandh&tft, — A primeval king, son of Manifhat^, Qig gon was 
Cara/ 

^ J. iii. 454, but according to DA. i. 258 and SNA. i. 352, hii son Was Upoiatha. 

1. Vararoja. — A primseval king, son of Roja; his son was Kaly&pa/ 

^ Dpv. iii. 4; Mhv. ii. 2; J. ii. 311, etc. 

2. Vararoja. — Buddhaghosa says^ that the heretics once paid Vararoja 
one thousand to speak ill of the Buddha’s person. Vararoja went to see 
the Buddha and was struck by the perfection of every feature ; he spoke 
the Buddha’s praises in a verse of over one thousand lines. 

^ DA.ii.050. 

Varavarapa. — A class of long-lived deities. Hearing that the Buddha 
was to be born, they started to make garlands to put on him on the day 
of his birth, but even on the day of his death these garlands were not 
hnishcd, because, according to their computation, the time had passed 
so quickly. When they heard that the Buddha was about to die, they 
brought the unfinished garlands, but could not get anywhere within the 
Cakkavala. They therefore remained in the sky, singing the praises 
of the Buddha.^ 

1 DA. ii. 576 f. 

1. Varupa. — One of the chief lay disciples of Sumana Buddba/ 

1 Bu. V. 28. 

2. Varupa.— Son of Revata Buddha and also his chief disciple. His 
mother was Sudassani.^ Once, when he was ill, large numbers of people 
came to see him, and he preached to them on the three signata, ordaining 
one hundred thousand persons by the “ ehi bhikkhu ” ordination.* 

1 Bu. vi. 18, 21; J. i. 35. * BuA. 134. 

3- Vanipa. — The personal attendant of Anomadasd Buddha.^ 

^ J. i. 36; Bu. viiL 22; DhA. i. 88, etc. 

4. Varupa. — The personal attendant of FadUlUa Buddha.^ 

1 Bu. ix. 2] ; J. L 36. 
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5. VllUfk. — Sixteen kappas ago there were ei^t kings of l^is name, 
*H previous births of Malltavambha (Kunmdadipaka} TImis.* 

^ ThogA. 1. 211; Ap. i. 180. 

6. Varova.— A disciple of PlyadassI Boddha.' 

1 ThagA. i. 75, 273. 

7. Varupa.— A brahmin, a former birth of Suppiya Thera/ 

^ ThagA. 1 . 93; Ap. u. 452. 

8. VarUQa. — A king of fifty-one kappas ago, a previous birth of Sayana- 
dlyaka Thera.^ 

1 Ap. 1. 99. 

9. VftrUQa. — One hundred and sixty kappas ago there were two kings 
of this name, previous births of Suclntita Thera/ 

^ Ap. 1. 115. 


10. Varupa. — A king of forty kappas ago, a previous birth of Eka- 
aaftftaka Thera.' 


1 Ap. 1. 121. 


11. Varupa. — A king in the time of AtthadassI Buddha, a previous 
birth of SIvali (Ekdsanlya) Thera.' 

^ Ap. 1 . 149 callH him deoardjd; ThagA. i. 139 calls him ekardjd. 


12. Vanina. — A yavapdla who gave grass to Siddhattha Buddha for 
his seat.^ 


^ BuA. 135. 


13. VarUQa. — A brahmin village*, residence of the brahmin Vasabha#^ 

A BuA. 172. 


14. VanmA. — A king of twenty*five kappas ago, a former birth of 

PiUndavaeoha Thera.^ 

^ ThagA. i. 52; Ap. i. 50. 

15. Varava.— A Naga-king in the time of Anomadassi Buddha^ a 
previous birth of Mahtooggallfaa, He played music to the Buddha 
and entertained him in his abode.^ 


^ Aps L 81. 
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16. VanqUL — Ao aBoetic who, together with the hftinter diaeovered 

intoxicating liquor. This came to be called 

^ See Kumbhak&ra J&taka, J. v. 12 f. 

17. Vanina. — A N^a-king. TIis wife was VlmaU and theit daughter 
was Irandati. For details see Vldhurapa^dl^ Jdtaka. VarujjA is identi- 
fied with Siriputta/ 

1 J. vi. 329. 

18. Vampa. — A king of the devas, mentioned as the companion of 

Sakka, PaJ&pati and Isina. In battle against the Asuras, the devas 
of Tivatlipsa were asked to look upon the banner of Varupa in order to 
have all their fears dispelled.^ In the TovlJJa Sutta* Varuna is mentioned 
with Indra, Soma, bftna, PaJ&pati, Yama and Mahiddhi, as the gods 
invoked by brahmins. In the Afftndflya Siltta‘ he is mentioned with 
Indra and others as a Takkha chief. Buddhaghosa says* that Varupa 
is equal in age and glory with Sakka and takes the third seat in 

the assembly of devas. 

See also Vanipi and Vftrupl. 

1 8. 1. 219. I * hi* 

^ 1). 1 . 244; rf. J. v. 28; vi. 20; also 1 ^ SA. i. 262. 

Mil. 22. 1 


Varupadeva.— The sixth son of Devagabbha 

Vanipi. — A class of deities present at the preaching of the HaU- 
samaya Sutta.^ They probably form the retinue of Vampa (18). 

1 D. ii. 269, 260. 

Vampindhara. — An Ajivaka who gave grass for his seat to Rovite 
Buddha.^ 

1 BuA., p. 182. 

ValaPgatiasapabbata-vih&ro. — See TaladgatlasapiAbato-vlhira. 

VaUUia Saqiyatta. — The thirty-second section of the Saqiyutta RQdya.* 

1 S. iii. 254-67; c/. A. ii. 102 ff. 

1* Valfthaka. — A family of horses from which the Assaratana of a 
®*^kkavattt is supplied.* He is best among animals, because he takes 

I KhpA. 172; M. Iii. 174. 
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hiB rider away from all danger * Noble chargers come from the Vatt* 
baka stock.’ 

2 MA. ii. 616. » DhA. iii. 248. 

2. VaUhaka. — The name of the horse of Mahasudassana. He is all 
white, with a crow-black head and a dark mane.^ 

^ D. ii, 174; cp» 8. iii. 145. 

Valfthaka Vagga. — The eleventh chapter of the Catukka Nipata of the 

AAguttara Nikftya.' 

^ A. ii. 102-111 : cp, S. iii. 254 flF. 

1. Valdhaka Sutta. — There are four kinds of rain-clouds: those which 
produce thunder but no rain; those which produce rain but no thunder; 
those which produce neither; those which produce both. There are four 
similar kinds of persons: those that speak but do not act; those that act 
but do not speak; those that do neither; and those that do both.^ 

^ A. ii. 102. 

2. Valfthaka Sutta.— There are four kinds of rainclouds (as above) 
and four kinds of people: those that know the Dhamma but do not 
understand it; those that do not know it but understand it; those that 
do neither; those that do both.^ 

1 A. ii. 103. 

Valfthakftylkftdevft.— A class of deities, spirits of the skies, divided 
into Unhavalfthakft, Sitavalfthakft, Abbhavalfthakft, Vfttavalfthakft and 
Vassavalfthakft — ^the cloud spirits of heat, cold, air, wind and rain. The 
changes of weather are due to these spirits.^ 

^ S, iii. 264 f. 

Valfthassa JUaka (No. 196).— Once, in Tambaii^idipay was a Yakkluh 
city called Sirbavattho, peopled by Yakkhii^s. When shipwrecked 
sailors were cast on the shore from the River KalyftQl to Nftgafipa^ the 
yakkhiuls would assume human form and entice them and use them as 
their husbands. On the arrival of other castaways, they would eat 
their former husbands and take the new arrivals as their lovers. Once 
five hundred merchants were cast ashore there and became the husbands 
of the yakkhiii^s. In the night the yakkhinis left them and ate theii 
former husbands. The eldest merchant discovered this and warned the 
others, but only half of them were willing to attempt an escape. Now 
^t happened that the Bodhisatta was a horse of the Valfthaka race and 
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was flying through the air from the Himalaya to Tambaptf^L 'Hiere, 
as he passed over the banks and fields, he asked in a human voice: Who 
wants to go home ?” and the two hundred and fifty traders begged to be 
taken. They climbed on the horse’s back and tail and he took them to 
their own country. The others were eaten by the yakkhi^fs. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who had become a backslider 
from running after a beautifully-dressed woman.' 

’ J. ii. 127 ff. 

Valfthassavapi. — A tank in Ceylon, built by Upatfssa n.' and repaired 

by Aggabodhi II./ Vl]ayab&hu I.‘ and Paiakkamabfthu I.* 

^ Cv. xxxvii. 185. • Ibid., lx. 50. 

® JMff., xlii. 67. • Ibid,, Ixxix. »6. 

Vallakkuttara. — A district in South India.' 

* Cv. Ixxvi. 247, 260. 


Vallabhi.— A South Indian tribe. Their ruler is described in the 
Chronicles simply as the Vallabha. M&navamina once joined Narasiha 
against the Vallabha king and defeated him.' On another occasion, 
the Vallabha king sent a force to subdue Ndgadipa in the reign of Mahinda 
IV. The latter sent an army under the general Seiia^ defeated the 
Vallabhas and made a friendly treaty with them.* 

^ Cv. xlvii. 15 flf. * Ibid.f liv. 12 ff. 

Valliggfima. — A village in South Ceylon. In the reign of Queen 
Kaly&pavatl (1202-8), the regent, Ayasmanta, sent the Adhik&rin Dova to 
the village, where a vihara was erected' by him. Later, Parakkamabfihu 
IV, built the Parakkamab&hu-pfis&da attached to the vihara and gave 
for its maintenance the village of SdUgirl.* 

1 Cv. Ixxx. 38. * IWd!., xc. 96. 


Vallitittha. — A ford in the MaMvM uk a g a fig a.' 

1 Cv. Ixxii. 82. 


ValHpftitpa-vflifaa.— A monastery to the west of A&urtidhapiira» near 
ttafigalavltliia. It held the Indasilakalena, where once lived MaUbii- 
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V«liipliiMly«k» Tbarft. — An arahant,^ evidently identical with 
VMUiirMeVlputta {q,v.). 

1 Ap. i. 296. 

1. Valliya Thera. — ^He was the son of a HaUa chieftain of P&V& and 
joined the Order with his companions, Godhlka, SllbShu and Uttlya, 
when they went on some embassy to Kapilavatthu and saw the Yama- 
kapft|IUhlya in Nlgrodhftrftma. Bimbisba later built huts for them, 
but he forgot to roof them, and so there was no rain till the roofs were 
added. 

In the time of Slddhattha Bttddha, Valliya offered him a handful of 
flowers.^ 

^ ThagA. i. 123; his verse is included in the Thag. (vs. 63). 

2. Vadllya Thera. — He was the son of an eminent brahmin of S&vatthi, 
and, owing to his good friends, he met the Buddha and joined the Order, 
soon after attaining arahantship. Thirty-one kappas ago he saw the 
Paeceka Buddha N&rada at the foot of a tree, and built for him a hut of 
reeds, which he thatched with grass, together with a cloistered walk 
strewn with sand. He was seventy-one times king of the devas and 
thirty -four times king of men.^ 

He is probably identical with Na)&gfirlka of the Apadana.* 

^ ThagA. i. 247; two verses in the Thag. (125-6) are attributed to him. 

* Ap, i. 278 f. 

3. Valliya Thera. — He belonged to a brahmin family of VesUi, and was 
named Gapflniltta (t^.Z. Kaphamitta). Much struck by the Buddha when 
he came to Vesali, he joined the Order under Hah& Kacefiyana. Because 
he was dull of insight and depended too much on his colleagues, he was 
called VaUiya (creeper), like the ivy which must lean on something in 
order to grow. Later, following the advice of Venudatta Thera, he 
developed insight. 

In the time of Sumedha Buddha he was a rich brahmin, well versed, in' 
learning. Later, he renounced eighty crores of wealth, and, after become 
ing an ascetic, lived on a river bank. There the Buddha visited him^ 
and, seated on an antelope skin, preached the Doctrine. The ascetic paid, 
him great honour and gave him mangoes and perfume and flowers. 

In the Apadana verses, quoted in ThagA., it is said that Valliya was 
born in the city of Vebhtoa, built by Vtssakamma, and that he left the 
household at the age of five.^ 

He is probably identical with OamdanamMya of the Apadana.* 


^ ThagA. i. 292 two veroes addressed by him to Venudatta are inohatod hi 
the Thag. (167-8). * Ap. ii. 423 f. 
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VamytvttU. — A street in Mahlgima.* 

‘ AA. i. 279. 

VBniywipViliSn. — A monastery in Roha^ft. For the use of an lESder 
who lived there, King Vasabha built the HahivalUgOtta-vQliia.' 

’ Mhv. XXXV. 82; MJ. 652. 


ValU-vlhfira. — A monastery near Uruvdi, in Ceylon, built by King 

Sublia.' 

^ Mhv. xxxv. 68, 

Va|abh&mukha. — A sea (samudda), the last of those seen by Sapplllka 
on his voyage. Here the water is sucked away and rises on every side, 
leaving in the centre what looks like a deep pit. Suppftraka» by an Act 
of Truth, prevented his ship from being sunk there.^ It is also called 

Valabh&mukhi.' 

^ For details seo the Supp&raka Jitaka. ^ J. iv. 142. 

ValiyL — One of the chief women supporters of DhammadassI Buddha.' 

1 Bu. xvi. 20. 


Va|utthi. — A Damila chief of South India, won over to LaAkftpnia*s 
side with gifts.' 


» Cv. Ixxvi. 237. 


Vasa Sutta. — Seven things, skill in which enables a monk to turn his 
mind according to his wish and not to turn himself according to his mind.* 

1 A. iv. 34. 


Vasantaguha.— A cave in the park of Parakkamabdhu I. in Pulatthlpufa/ 

1 Cv. Ixxiii. 112. 


1. Vasabha. — A householder of KutumUyadgapa and father of 

Velusumana.^ 

^ Mhv. xxiti. 68. 


2. Vasabha. — King of Ceylon (127-171 a.g.). He was a l A mbsl B ipp a of 
Vtterapassa and served under his uncle, the general of King Subha* 
As it was declared by the soothsayers that one named Vasabha would be 
king, Subha ordered the slaughter of all bearing that name and Vasabha ’s 
uncle took him to the court to surrender him. But the general’s wife. 
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POtthi, gave her husband betel without lime to take with him, and, on 
the way to the palace, Vasabha was sent back to fetch the lime. There 
Fotthfi told him of the plot against his life, gave him one thousand pieces 
ai^d helped him to escape. When his plans were ready, he fought against 
Subha, killed both him and his uncle in battle and became king. Pottha 
was made his queen. Soothsayers told him that he would live only 
twelve years, and, after consultation with the monks, Vasabha did many 
acts of merit in order to prolong his life ; he reigned for forty -four years. 
Among the buildings erected by him were the Mah&valllgottarvlbba, 
the Anurftr&mi^vih&ra and the Mucela-vih&ra. He also built twelve 
tanks and raised the wall of Anur&dhapura. His son and successor was 
VaAkan&slkatlssa.^ 

It is said’ that once Vasabha listened to DIghabh&paka monks reciting 
the Hahftsudassaiia Sutta in the Ambalatthlka-p&s&da, near Lohap&sfida, 

and applauded the Buddha's statement contained in the sutta that all 
things are transient. On another occasion he went to the Katthakas&la- 
parlvepa to worship an Elder named Mahasatthlvassa (this may be only 
a descriptive title), but as he approached the door of his cell, he heard the 
Elder’s groans of pain, and, disappointed that he had not yet developed 
the power of suppressing pain even after sixty years of monastic life, 
the king turned away. The Elder was told of this by his attendant, and, 
putting forth great effort, attained arahantship; he thereupon sent for 
the king. The king lay at full length on the ground and worshipped 
him, saying, “It is not your arahantship I worship, but the s^la you 
observed as a puthujjana.'^^ 

Another story is related of Vasabha, of how once, in order to test a 
monk, he sat near him and began to crush a jujube fruit. The monk’s 
mouth watered, and Vasabha knew that he was not an arahant.^ 

Once when Vasabha ’s queen was ill, she was cured by medicines 

suggested by Mab&paduma Thera/ 

‘ For details of Vaeabha’s reign and * DA. ii. 636. ® lbid.,i- 291. 

works, see Dpv, xxii. I ff. and Mhv. * MA. ii. 869. 

XXXV. 69 ff. ® Sp. ii. 471. 

3. Vasabha^'-A brahmin of Vam^^-village. His daughter gave 
milk-rice to PiyadassI Buddha before his Enlightenment.^ 

' BuA. 172. 

4. Vasabha. — One of the chief lay supporters of Ntrada Buddha.^ 

1 Bu.x.26;J. i. 37. 
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5. Vasablia Thera. — He belonged to a family of a Ltochavi^rilft of 
Vesftli and joined the Order when the Buddha visited that town,* winning 
arahantship in due course. Out of compassion for his patrons, he enjoyed 
what he received from them; the common-minded thereupon deemed him 
self-indulgent. Near him lived a fraudulent monk who deceived the 
people by pretending to live the simple life and was greatly hon<nired by 
them. Sakka, discerning this, visited Vasabha and questioned him 
concerning th(» ways of an impostor. The Elder replied in two verses,* 
and Sakka then warned the impostor and departed. 

In the past, when the world was without a Buddha, Vasabha was a 
Jatila named Narada on Samaggapabbata, with a retinue of fourteen 
thousand. Seeing no one deserving of his worship, he made a cetiya 
of sand on the bank of the Biver Apadlkft, in the name of the Buddhas, 
gilded it and offered it his homage. Eighty times h(‘ was king of devas 
and three hundr(‘d times king of men.® He is (‘vidently to bo identified 
with Pulinathupiya of the Apadana.* 


^ Arcording to the Apadana veiseB 
quoted, he was bom in S&vatthi and was 
ordained under S&rlputta at the age of 
seven. 


^ Included in Thag. (130-4f>). 
® ThagA. i. 2.>7 ff. 

* Ap. ii. 437 f. 


6. Vasabha.— Called Labhiya Vasabha. One of the famous warriors 
of DutthagSmapi. He was called Labhiya because his body was noble in 
form, “ straight like a stick {yatthi)^^ When he was twenty years old, 
h<‘ started to build a tank with some friends, and he threw away masses 
of earth which would have needed ten or twelve ordinary men to move 
tlu^m, K&kava^patissa hoard of this and summoned him to the court. 
The village irrigated by the tank was given to him, and it came to be 
called Vasabhodakavara.® 

’ MT. 469. * Mhv, xriii. 90 fiF. 


7. Vasabha. — A mountain near Himavft.* 

1 ThagA. i. 182; Ap. i. IfW. 


Vasabhag&ma.— A village in Uddhag&ma, given by Mah ftnkga to the 
Jetavana-vih&ra.* 

» Cv. xli. 97. 


Vasabhodakavftra. — See Vasabha (6). 


Vasala^ Vassala.— A mountain near EQniavfty where lived S n dU fiaDa 
Pheeeka Buddha.* 

1 ThagA.!. 88, 396; Ap.ii 461 calls a C&vala. 
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Vil||||«4l|l^ seventb sutta of the Uragsvaggl of tha Satta 
It was preached at Sivatthl to the brahmin AggltoUliiaA?|ja»^ 
who reviled the Buddha, calling him outoaste {msala) when the Buddha 
went to his house for alms. The Buddha replied that the brahmin knew 
neither the meaning of vasala, nor what makes a man such. At the 
request of the brahmin he preached this sutta, the burden of which is 
that it is not by birth that one is an outcaste or a brahmai^a, but by one’s 
deeds.* The Sutta is also included in the Parlttas 

1 It is thus also called the AgglkabhAradvftJa Sutta (SNA. 174). ^ SN., pp. 21 f. 

1. Vassvattl.— A name given to H&ra^ 

> /(/.f/.. J. 1. fi:i, 232; ui. 300; MA ii 538. t1« 


2. Vasavattl.— One of the palaces of Padumuttara Buddha before his 
Renunciation.' 


1 Bu. XI. 20. 


3. Vasavatti. — A devaputta, king of the devas of the Parinimmita- 
vassavatti-world.' Because of his generosity and virtue practised in past 
births, he surpasses the devas of his world in ten things: divine life, 
beauty, happiness, pomp and power, divine shapes, sounds, perfumes, 
tastes and touch.* M&ra also rules over a part of this world, but more as 
a recalcitrant vassal.* 

1 D. i. 219. ^ A. IV. 243. » MA. i. 28. 


4. Vasavatti. — An epithet of Mah& Brahma: Sabham jamm 

' DA.i. 111. 


m^e 


5. Vasavatti.— King of Pupphavatl, father of Candakum&ra. For his 
story see the Khaptfahftla Jdtaka.' .. 

1 J. vi. 131 ff. 


Vasavatti Sutta. -Vasavatti devaputta visits HoggalUna with five 
hundred other devaputtas and agrees with Moggall5.na in singing the 
piaisi^s of the Buddha , the Dhamma and the Sangha.' 

» S. iv. 280. 


Vasftlanagara. — ^A village in Ceylon, probably near Clttalapabbata. It 
was the residence of two brothers, 0fi|aidga and Mahindga» who later 
became monks.* 


^ SA. ii. m. 
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Vasttfliaka. — ^The father of the Bodhisatta iu the lUdca|aiAtata 

1 J. IV. 44 ff. 


VasItthL—See V&settha. 

VasL — ^An epithet of Mah&brahmi/ 

^ E,g,, J. vi. 201. 

Vasuttara. — One of the palaces of Paduma Buddha before hie 
Renunciation.^ 

1 iluA., p. 146; but see PadUOlR. 

Vasudatta.— Wife of Padumuttara Buddha in his last lay 

1 Bu. XI. 21. 

Vasu, — A class of devas of whom SaAka is the chief. Sec VdsavaJ 
1 I>. ii. 260; DA. u. 690. 

Vasuloki or Vasuia.— See Sudanta. 

Vassa. — Mentioned with Bhaftfia in the compound Vassabhaftfta, 

as dwellers of Ukkala and as '' denying cause, consequence and reality.'* 
There were certain aspects of the Buddha’s teaching which even they 
woiild accept.^ Buddhaghosa explains* Vassabhahha as Vasso ot$ 
BhaMo c&ti dvejam” 

I E.g., S. lii. 73; A. ii. 31 ; M. lu. 78. A A. W 497 ; MA. ii. 894. 

1. Vassa Sutta. — A monk asks the Buddha why it sometimes rains. 
It rains when the VassavaUUiaka devas wish to revel their bodies 
answers the Buddha.^ 

1 S. ui. 267. 

2. Vassa Sutta. — Just as rain, falling on mountain tops, flows into 
gullies, pools, great lakes and rivers and from there into the ocean, so 
do the virtues of the Ariyan disciple flow onwards and lead to the destruc- 
tion of the asavas.^ 

1 S. V. 396. 

3. Vassa Sutla. — On five things which stop rain: the fiery element 
^fling in the upper air, the windy element, Bahu, the indolence of tiie 
raindouds, the wickedness of men.^ 


I A. iii. 243. 
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VMMUn, — brahmin, chief minister of Ajfttasatttt. He and 
ftiBMha* Were in charge of the fortifications of n(allgSiiia, built against 
VaJJL At Ajatasattu’s suggestion, Vassakara visited the Buddha to 
discover, indirectly, whether, in the Buddha’s view, there were any 
chance of Ajatasattu conquering the Vajjians in battle. The Buddha 
said that as long as the Vajjians practised the seven conditions of 
prosperity which he had taught them at Sfirandada-cetlya, they would 
prosper rather than decline, and this gave Vassakara the idea that the 
downfall of the Vajjians could be brought about by diplomacy (upalapam) 
or disunion (mithuhheda). He thereupon conspired with the king* and, 
by agreement, the latter expelled him on the charge of showing favour 
to the Vajjians during discussions in the assembly. Vassakara then 
went to the Vajjian country, and theLicchavis,all unsuspecting, welcomed 
him and appointed him as the teacher of their children. By means of 
cunning and questioning the children in secret, he made them quarrel 
with each other, and these quarrels soon spread to the elders. In three 
years the Licchavis were completely disunited, and when the assembly 
drum was beaten, they failed to appear. Vassakara then sent a message 
to Ajatasattu, who was able to capture Ves&li without meeting any 
resistance. 

In the Gopaka-Moggallana Sutta,* Vassakara is represented as arriving 
in the middle of a conversation, which Gopaka-Moggall&na was holding 
with Ananda, having been sent to inspect the works at Rajagaha, which 
were in charge of Moggallana. Having asked the subject of conversation, 
he inquired whether the Buddha himself or the Order had chosen a 
leader for the Sangha after the Buddha’s death. Ananda explains that 
the Buddha did not do so, that no special leader has been appointed, 
but that there were monks to whom they showed honour and reverence 
because of their virtue and insight. Vassakara admits this as good, 
as does also Upananda, the Senapati, who is present. Vassakara asks 
Ananda where he lives, and is told, in Ve)uvana. Vassakara thinks this 
a good place for the practice of jham, and tells Ananda of a conversation 
he once had with the Buddha regarding jhdm, Ananda remarks that 
dXljhdnas are not equally praiseworthy, and Vassakara takes his leave. 

Buddhaghosa says^ that Vassakara knew well of Ananda ’s residence 
at Ve}uvana, but that as the place was under his special protection, 
he wished to hear his work praised. Then follows a curious tale. Vassa- 
kara once saw Mahft Kaeoftna descending GlUhak&(a and remarked that 

^ Vin. i. 228; Ud. viil. 6; the DIgha Tor details see 1).A. ii. 522 ff. 

account (1). ii. 72 ff.) omits Sunidha. | * M. iii 8 ff. 

The Vinaya aooount omits Vassak&ra^s i ^ MA. ii. 854. 

questions to the Buddha; q/. AA. ii. 705 ff. 
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be was just like a monkey. The Buddha, hearing of this, said that, 
unless Vassakara begged the Elder’s forgiveness, he would be born es a 
monkey in Veluvaua. Vassakara, feeling sure that the Buddha’s 
prophecy would come true, had various fruit and other trees planted 
in Veluvana, to be of use to him as a monkey. After death he was 
actually reborn as a monkey and answered to the name of Vaasakira. 

Three conversations between the Buddha and Vassakara are recorded 
in the Ahguttara Nikaya, all three taking place at Vejuvana,* 

Vassakara had a daughter whom he wished to give in marriage to 
Uttara, but the latter refused the proposal as he wished to join the Order. 
Vassakara was angry, and contrived to take his revenge even after Uttara 
had become a monk.^ Buddhaghosa says^ that Vassakara was envious 
by nature, and, on discovering that a certain forest official had given 
tribute to Dhanlya without the king’s special leave, he reported the man 
to the king and had him punished.^ In this context wc find that 
Vassakara was Mahatnatta (? prime minister) to Bimbistra as well. 

B See Vassakftra Suttas (1) and (2), and | * ThagA. i. 240; see s.v. Uttara. 

Suta Sutta. Another Sutta, aleo called I ^ Sp. ii. 295. 

Vassak&ra(3), repoats the convorsation re- * The incident in repeated at V^n. iii. 
corded in the Digha regarding the poHsi- 42 ff. 
bility of Ajatasattu defeating the Vajjiana. 


1. Vassakara Sutta. — Vassakara visits th(' Buddha at Veluvana and 

tells him that, among brahmins, a man is considered great and wise if 
he understands a thing as soon as uttered, has a good memory, is skilled 
and diligent in business, and resourceful and capable in investigation. 
The Buddha mentions four other qualities of greatness: to be given up 
to the welfare of many, to be master of the mind in the domain of thought 
{cetovasippatta), to be able to enter into the four jhdnas at will, to have 
comprehended Nibbana by the destruction of the dsavas. The Buddha 
acknowledges, in answer to Vassakara ’s question, that he himself possesses 
these four qualities.^ 

* A. li. 35 f. 


'2. Vassakftra Sutta. — Vassakftra visits the Buddha at Vsluvana and 

asks him a series of questions. The Buddha, in answer, says that a 
bad man cannot, as a good man can, recognize either a good man or a 
bad man as such. Vassakara then relates how, once, the followers of the 
brahmin Todsyya spoke ill of E)eyya and his retinue for showing homage 
to Rftmaputta; he now understands why they honour Bamaputta; it 
is because he is wiser than they.' 

1 A. u. 179 1*. 
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S> ItemUm Sutta.— VassakSn visits the Bud€lha^^>t, Qi fpuAft^ , 
at tBi l^nest of AJfttasatto, and tells him of the latter’s desire to destroy 
theVAUbuis. The Buddha tells him that as long as the Vaj jians practise 
tJie seven conditions of welfare, taught by him at Sdrandada-oMyat 
they will not decline, but rather prosper. Ajatasattu can achieve victory, 
not by battle, but by causing disunity.^ 

1 A. iv. 17 if.; r/. D. li. 72 f. 

Va88ftvalUiak&. — One of the Val&haka devas (q.v.). Sec also Pajjana. 
One of them once visited an arabant Thera in the Himftlayay and, reveal- 
ing his identity, said that he could cause ram at will. The Elder wished 
to test this claim, but even before he could enter his hut the deva sang a 
song, raised his hand, and rain fell to a distance of three leagues. There 
are causes for rain: the power of nagas, of supaijijas, of devas, of an Act 
of Truth, of change of weather, of M&ra, and of ^^^d^^-power.‘ 

j 8A. u. 266 f. 

Vassavuft^ Sutta. — A monk, who had spent the oassa at S&vatthi 
with the Buddha, goes to Kapilavatthu, where he is visited by the Sakyans 
who wish to learn of the welfare of the Buddha and his disciples and of the 
teaching of the Buddha during the oassa. The monk tells them of a 
statement made by the Buddha, to the eflect that only few in the world 
become arahants, anagdmins, sakaddgdmins or even sotdpannas} 

» S. V. 406. 

VassftvftsabUpavira.— The first chapter of the Vassupan&yikakhaiidlia 
of the H^vagga/ 

1 Vm. 1 . 137-48. 

Vassika Sutta, — Just as of all scented flowers the jasmine (vaasika) 
is the chief, so of all profitable conditions earnestness is the chief. ^ 

1 S. V. 44. 

VaMfipaiiiyikaUuaidlia.---The third chapter of the HaUvagga of 
the Vinayapitaka.^ It was preached by Mahtlida to DevSnampIb^ttasa 
to show the necessity of a monastery in Cetlyagbl' 

1 Vin. L 137 ff. • Mhv. xvi. 9. 

Vahana. — One of the three palaces of Slkhl Buddlia before his Be* 
nunoiation/ 

^ Bo. xxi. 16; bat BuA. <p. 201) calls it Mlllrasallha, 



built by King Vaanbha.* 

^ Mhv. xzxv. 94; Dpv. zzii. 7. 


Vihiftha. — A Dami]a chief, conquered by 0u}|liagAllli(lL 
bore his name.^ 


1 Mhv. XXV 13 


His fertrew 


VSgissara. — One of the Sinhalese envoys sent by ParaUuunabUiu L 
to Rtoiaftfia. His companion was Dhammakitti. The Ramahha king 
put them into a leaky vessel and sent them home.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvi 32* 


V&eakopadesa. — A treatise on Kaeoiyaaa*s grammar by Vijit&vl, 

a monk of Burma. ^ There is also a ilka on it by another VlJU&vl.* 

^ Saa, p. 90. * Bode, op. ct/ , 46, and n. 4. 

V&cavficaka or Vaceav&caka, — A grammatical treatise by Dhammar 
dassi of Pagan.^ There are several commentaries on it, the best known 
being by Saddhammaiiaildl. Others are called Vaccavftcakava^fanftg 
Vaeavdeakatlkd and Vaocavfioakadipanl. 

1 Sas., p. 76; Bode, op. ctL, 22, and n. 6. 

1. Vicfi Sutta. — A nun who is wrong in speech, wrong in action, and 
who rejects the gift of faith, is destined for purgatory.^ 

1 A, m. 141. 

2. Vae& Stttta. — Speech is good if spoken in season, in truth, softly, 
about the good and in amity.^ 

^ A. lii. 243. 

1. V&cissara. — A Sinhalese monk who wrote Commentaries to Buddha* 
datta’s works: the Ab hidhamm&v at&ra, the Vinayavinieehaya, the 
Vttaiavinieehaya and the KhemappakanugA. He probably belonged to 
the twelfth century, and was also the author of the RttpdrfipavIbUga 
and the Sihtflahk&ra (g.v,).^ 

1 P.L.C. 108 f.. 166, 174, 202; also Gv. 62, 71. 

Vtetasaia. — A monk of Ceylon, pupil of Siripotta. Numerous 
works are assigned to him, among them commentaries on the various 
books of grammar: the Sambandhadlltt-pki, the SttbodhllaAkfca^IkA 
and the Vuttodayavlvarapa. He also wrote the Suwiahgalapaaddaitf 

It. 54 
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on the KhlkUMllcUlft and a commentary on the HoggaOloavyikmfA/ 
He seems also to have written the Pali Thfipavaqisa and several books in 
Sinhalese** 

1 P.L.C. 204. * Ih rf., 217 ; also Gv. 62, 71. 

3. Vftelssara Thera. — ^Probably identical with (2) above. He was at the 
head of the Sangha in the reign of Vljayab&hu ID.^ and had hidden the 
Alms-bowl and Tooth-relic of the Buddha in Kotthumala, in order to 
preserve them. After that, he went to South India for protection. 
Later, he was sent for by Vijayabahu, whom he helped in the reformation 
of the Sahgha.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxxi. 18 if. 

Vftjapeyya. — A sacrificial offering; the Commentaries^ give it two 
interpretations: (1) Greeting people kindly with soft and pleasant speech 
(p^yyavajjatriy piyavdcatd ) ; (2) a sacrifice in which Soma (Vdja) is drunk. 
In the second seventeen animals are offered seventeen times. 

1 E.g,, ItvA. 75, 76. 

V&Jiiiya. — A heretical sect of Buddhists, one of the seventeen schools 
which branched off one hundred years after the Buddha s death. ^ 

^ Mhv. y. 13; Mbv. p. 97; Dpv. v. 54 calls them ApararSJagirlkft. 

V&Jirl— See VaJlrakum&H. 

V&ta Sutta. — It is because of clinging to body, etc., that such views 
arise as that winds do not blow, pregnant women do not bring forth, 
the sun and moon neither rise nor set; but all these things are stable as 
a pillar. These vanish with the Ariyan disciple's doubts regarding 
suffering, its cause, its cessation, and the way to such cessation.^ 

>S. iii. 202f. 

Vfttakapabbata. — A place in Ceylon where Mallyadeva Thera preached 
the Cha Ohidcka Sutta and sixty monks became arahants.^ 

^ MA. u. 1024. 

V&taUUaka. — An executioner of RSJagaha who worked for fifty years 
and then retired because of old age. As he had no time for luxuries 
during his years of work, on the day of his retirement he asked his wife 
to cook milk*rice and went to bathe. On his way home, clad in clean 
garmentSp his body perfumed, he met Sfalputt% invited him to his house, 
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ftnd gAvd him vftrious delicacies. At the end of the! meal he Aoeompanied 
the Elder for some distance, and, on his retnm, was gored to death by a 
cow with calf. After death he was reborn in Ttvittpn.* 

> AA.im 

V&tagiri. — A mountain in the DakkhlQadesa of Ceylon, a point of 
strategic importance, providing a safe place of refuge.’ 

^ Cv. Iviii. 31; lx. 39; Ixxxviii. 43; see also Cv. Tf«. \. 204, n. 2, 

Vfttaggasindhava. — The Bodhisatta born as the atate horse of the king 

of Benares. See the Vdtaggaslndhava Jfttaka. 

V&taggasindhava j&taka (No. 2f>6). — Tbe Bodhisatta was once born as 
the state horse of the king of Benares, his name being Vfitaggaslndhava. 
A she-ass, Kundali, fell in love with him and refused to eat. Her son 
discovered this, and made the horse agree to come and see her after his 
bathe. But when the horse came, Kundall, not ^Mshing to make herself 
cheap, kicked him on the jaw and nearly killed him. The horse was 
ashamed and did not repeat his visit, and Kundall died of love. 

The story was told to a landowner of Savatthl, with whom a beautiful 
woman fell desperately in love. Her friends, with great difficulty, 
persuaded him to visit her one night, but she was capricious and rejected 
his advances. He went away never to return, and she died of love. 
When he heard of her death, he sought the Buddha, who told him the 
story. The she-ass is identified with the woman.’ 

1 J. li. 337 ff. 

V&tamafigana.— See Cittamaftgana. 

Vfitamiga j&taka (No. 14). — The Bodhisatta was once born as Biahma* 
datta, king of Benares. He had a gardener named Safijaya. A vdtami^a 
Used to visit the royal park, and the king asked Sanjaya to catch it. 
Sanjaya put honey on the grass where the animal fed, and, in due course, 
the animal came to eat out of his hand. He was thus able to entice it 
right into the palace, where he shut the door on it. The king marvelled 
that a vatamiga^ who was so shy that if it once saw a man it would not 
visit the same place for a week after, should allow itself to be caught by 
greed. 

The story was related in reference to CuUaplndapltlka-Tlssa 
who was enticed back to the lay -life by a slave girl. Sanjaya is identified 
with the slave and the vaiamiga with the monk,’ 

1 J. i. 166 ff. 
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iiDOOtfdiiQg to the Dhammapada Commentary,* however, it wag with 
i^renoe to SnaAinmamudda that the story was told. 

* DhA. iv. 199. 

VAtavalUiaU.--£lee VaUUmkft. 

Vfttasama, — Cakkavatti of long ago, a previous birth of M&Qava 
(Sammukhftthavlka) Thera.^ 

‘ ThagA. 1 . 104; Ap. i. 169. 


VitiUapanivftriya Thera.— An arahant.^ 

1 Ap. i. 207. 

Vftfl]ra]iuu|i4AP&< — A village mentioned in the account of the campaigns 

of Parakkamab&hu 1.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxii. 32. 

Vfidino ** Sutta. — No dogmatists, no matter where from, can make a 
monk who understands suffering, its cause, etc., quake or waver. He is 
like a stone column sixteen cubits long, half of its length buried under 
the earth. No wind can make it tremble.^ 

1 S. V. 446. 

VUi Sutta. — There are four kinds of expounders (vddi): those that 
know the meaning of a passage but not the letter, those that know 
the letter but not the meaning, those that know neither, those that 
know both.^ 

1 A. ii. 138. 

Vftnara Htaka (No. 342). — The Bodhisatta was a young monkey living 
on a river bank. A female crocodile in the river longed to eat his healrt, 
and her husband persuaded the monkey to go for a ride on his back 
in search of wild fruits. In midstream he began to sink and revealed 
his purpose, and the monkey, nothing daunted, said that monkeys did not 
keep their hearts in their bodies for fear of their being tom to pieces on 
the trees, but that they hung them on trees, and, pointing to a ripe fig* 
tree, showed the crocodile what he said was his heart. The crocodile 
took him to the tree, and the monkey jumped ashore and laughed at him> 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta’s attempt to kill the 
Buddha.* 

1 J. lii. 133 f.; cf. SmgiOinira Jitaka (No. 208). 
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VIoangfOM. — A village in RohH|ta, mentioned in the aooonat <d the 
campaigns of PuaUaunabiho I.^ 

^ Cv. Ixir. 7. 

VftnarUiarae — A park in Ceylon, laid out by PailUMBiMUlil I.' 

^ Cv. Ixxix. 8. 

V&narlnda J&taka (No. 57). — The Bodhisatta was once a monkey 
living on a river bank. On his way from one bank to another, he need 
to jump off and on a rock in midstream, and a female crocodile, living 
in the river, longed to eat his heart and asked her husband to get it. So 
the crocodile lay on the rock, ready to catch the monkey as he jumped. 
The monkey noticing that, in spite of there being no tide, the rock was 
higher than usual, spoke to it and received no reply. His suspicions 
were then confirmed, and he said again, “ 0 rock, why don’t you talk to 
me today ?” The crocodile then revealed both his identity and his 
purpose, and the monkey resolved to outwit him. So he asked him to 
open his mouth, knowing that when a crocodile does this he shuts his 
eyes. So the crocodile did this, and the monkey jumped on to its back 
and from there to the other bank. 

The story was related in reference to Devadatte*S attempt to kill the 
Buddha." 

^ J. i. 278 f.; cp. Kumbhlla JAtaka. 

Vftp&ra^i. — A monastery built by Aggabodhi VL" 

^ Cv. xlviii. 64. 


Vgplnagani. — A stronghold mentioned in the account of the campaigns 


of VI]«jrabihn L* 


1 Cv. Iviii. 43. 


V&pivft|alau — A locality in the Malaya province of Ceylon, mentioned in 
the account of the campaigns of GaJabSbtt.^ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 21. 

Vtanaka. — One of the great sages held in esteem by the brahmins/ 

‘ Vin. i. 246; D. i. 104, 238; M. ii. 109, 200; A. iu. 224, etc. ; c/. Vauiaa in Rgveda x. 99. 

Vimagotta.— See SOra V&magottav 

Vimadava. — ^One of the great sages honoured by the brahmins as 
authors of hymns, etc." 

" Vin.i245; P. i 104,eto.; see s,ti. Vimatoj c/. Bgveda iv. 26; 
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VAlB»Wtim>bbhAra. — glen in Ceylon, where lived Mahiltva Thm 
[q.v.)} 

1 J. vt 80; iv. 490. 

VAyimaSutts.— A nun who speaks carelessly in praise of the unworthy 
and in blame of the praiseworthy, who is wrong in mindfulness and 
rejects the gifts of the faith, is destined for hell.^ 

^ A. iii. 14] . 

Vftyu. — A deity, whose son was VlJJUhara. See the Samugga Jfttaka. 
Vlyussapattae—See the Samugga J&taka. 

VtyodevL — A class of deities present at the preaching of the Mahft- 
samaya Sutta/ 

1 1). ii. 259. 

V&rapa. — A Thera. He was born in a brahmin family of Kosala» and 
having heard a forest-dwelling monk preach, entered the Order. One 
day, when on his way to visit the Buddha, he saw a fight between 
snakes and mongooses, in which many of them perished. Distressed 
by the sight of their hatred for each other, he sought the help of the 
Buddha, who preached to him three stanzas.^ At the end of the recita- 
tion, Varana developed insight and became an arahant. Ninety-two 
kappas ago he was born in the family of the brahmin Sumedhay and 
becoming expert in brahmin lore, he entered the ascetic life. As he sat 
teaching hymns to his pupils there was an earthquake, marking the 
conception of Tissa Buddha. People, in terror, sought the sage, who 
explained it to them, thereby himself experiencing great joy in con- 
templating the glory of the Buddha.* He is evidently identical with 
Nimlttivydkaraplya of the Apadana.^ 

^ TheM are included in Thag. (via. i * ThagA. i. 363 f. 

237-9). 1 *Ap.u.411f. 

VAra^avatL—The capital of Anikaratta, the king to whom SunudhA 
iq.v.) was to be given in marriage.* 

‘ ThigA. 272. 

VArufA.— A class of deities, followers of Varopay who were present 
at the preaching of the MahSsamaya Sutta.^ 


^ D.ii.259. 
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VimQ!.— The name given to slave women, attendants oi Vani|». 
They live in dread of him/ 

^ J. vi. 600, 501. At J. vi. 686 VAni^ | (fortnne-tellen pouessed by a^ Yakklia, 
ifl explained as yakkhaviffha ikkhav>ih& the Takkha being perhaps Vam^a). 

V8nu|d J&taka (No. 47).— The Bodhisatta once had a friend who was 
a tavern keeper. One day the tavern keeper made ready a supply of 
strong spirits and went to bathe, leaving his apprentice, 
charge. The latter, who had seen customers send for salt and jagghery 
to make their drink more appetizing, pounded some salt and put it 
in the liquor, hoping to improve it. 

The story was told in reference to a friend of Antthaplfdika who was 
a tavern keeper, whose apprentice did likewise.^ 

1 J. i. 261 ff. 

VUakko^dA* — A place in South India.^ 

1 CV. Ixxvi. 187. 


VftlagSma.— See J&lag&ma. 


VUlkag&ma. — A village in Ceylon, evidently a seaport, where the 
Damilas, under IHftglia and Jayab&hu, once had a fort.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxxiii. 17. 


Vftllkapltfhi-vUiftra, — A monastery, probably in Ceylon, the residence 
of AbhldhammikaF'Abhaya Thera. At the commencement of the vassa 
he, with a large number of his colleagues, recited the BfahdsufiAati SuttSy 
and, as a result, they lived apart from each other during the vassa, 
attaining arahantship before the end of the season.^ 

1 MA. ii. 907. 

VUlka*vlhara« — A monastery in Jambukolapaftaiiay once the residence 
of Punabbasu-kutumbilQiputtarTlssa.^ 

I VibhA. 389. 


V&likfikhetta. — A village mentioned in the account of the campaigns 
of GaJabShu.^ 

* Cv. Ixx. 62; also Cv. Trs, i. 292, n. 2. 


, VaiiUMma.— A monastery in VesUi, where the question of the Ten 
Points raised by the VaJllputta monks (g.v.) was settled.^ It was also 
lihe dwelling-place of Upiliy Disaka*8 teacher.* v,l. VUttUrtma. 

^ Vin. ii, 306; Mhv. iv. 60, 63; according to Dpv. v. 29 this was done in the 

^vtKirasUi. * 
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— A village in BohAM» mentioned in the account of 
the campaigns of ParakfcamsbMm I.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxiv. 177. 

VUttkagftma. — A village in RohaQai mentioned in the account of the 
campaigns of Parakkamab&hu 

1 Cv. Ixxv. 18; c/. Mah&vUukasima. 

VUiikapatta.— A village near Pulatthlpura.^ 

I Cv. Ixx. 318. 

Vilukftrftma.*— See V&likftrima. 

VUodaka J&taka (No. 183).— Once Brahmaddata, king of Benares, 
went with a large army to quell a frontier rebellion, and, on his return, 
ordered that his horses be given some grape juice to drink. The horses 
drank and stood quietly in their stalls. There was a heap of leavings 
empty of all goodness, and the king ordered that these be kneaded with 
water, strained, and given to the donkeys who carried the horses’ 
provender. The donkeys drank it, and galloped about braying loudly. 
The king asked his courtier (the Bodhisatta) the reason for this, and he 
answered that the lowborn lack self-control. 

The story was told in reference to some boys, attendants of devotees, 
at S&vatthi. The devotees themselves were calm and collected, but the 
boys would eat and then scamper about the banks of the Aolravatl, 
making great uproar. They are identified n^ith the donkeys.^ 

According to the Dhammapada Commentary* the story was related 
after the monks returned to S&vatthi from Verafijft. Their attendants 
had been quiet in Veranja, where there was little to eat, but in Savatthi 
they ate the remnants of the monks’ food and made a great noise. 

» J. u. 95 f. " » DhA. ii. 164 f. 

Vila.— A horse belonging to King Kapplna.^ 

1 DhA. ii. 117. 

Vft)avUiaiUk— A horse belonging to King 

1 DhA. iL 117. 

Yfilugima.— A village in South India which LaAUpim laid iraale 
and rebuilt.^ 


» Cv. Ijtxvi, 286. 
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VteUialdtIliM of Mahtnlma tbe SlkFU Tof a slave- 

woman/ When Pasenadl asked for a Sikyan girl in marriage, sbe was 
given to him. Mahan&ma went through the pretence of eating with her 
in order to allay Pasenadi’s suspioions. It is said* that Mah&n&ma sat 
down to eat with her, but that as he was about to take the first mouthful, 
a messenger arrived, as prearranged, and brought him an urgent letter. 
He, thereupon, left the food uneaten in order to read the letter, and asked 
Vasabhakkhattiya to finish her meal. 

Vldfidabha was her son. It was this deceit practised on Pasenadi 
which made Vicjiudabha take his revenge on the S&kyans.’ It is said^ 
that when Pasenadi discovered Vasabhakkhattiya's servile origin, he 
degraded both her and her son from their rank, and that they never 
went outside the palace. When the Buddha heard of this, he visited 
the king, preached to him the Katfhahiri J&taka (q.v.), and had the 
queen restored to honour. 

^ Named N&gamunfa ** 

^ J. iv. 145. where bhe is called VisabhS. 

* DhA. 1. 346 f.; J. iv. 145 f. I 

VSsabhagima. — A village in KSsi. It was once the residence of 
Kassapa Thera Beyond this village was another called Cll]ida{- 

thlla, between Vasabhagama and Benares.' 

* Vin. i. 312 f. * Pv. iii. 1; PvA. 168, 170. 

Vftsabhagftma-bhipavfira, — The fourth chapter of the Campeyya^ 
khandhaka of the Hah&vagga.^ 

I Vin. i. 312-22. 

Vdsabhagfiml, Vdsabhagfanika.— A Thera, pupil of Anoruddha Therm. 

He was one of the four Pielnaka monks appointed to the committee 
(ubhdhikd) which considered the Ten Points raised by the VaJJlpilttakL 
His fellow*pupil was Sumaiiay and they had both seen the Buddha.' 

1 Vin. ii. 306; Dpv. iv. 61; v. 22, 24; Sp. i. 36; Mhv. iv. 46, 68. 

VtebUL— See Vieabhakhatdyi. 

Visavm. — name of Sakka.' Several explanations are given of the 
title. In the Saipyatta HOciya' it is said that when he was a human 
being, in his previous birth, he give dwelling-places {dvoiotiham addtt)^ 
hence the name. 

' 8. i. 221, 228, 220-30, 234-7; D. ii. 260, 274; SN. vs, 384; DhA. til. 270; 
J. 1 66, etc.; Cv. xxzvii. 161, etc. * 8. i. 220; cp, DhA. i. 264. 
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Aoooiding to the D^ha Nikftja, however,* he is Visava because he 
is chief of the Vast {Vasumm seUho), whom Buddhaghosa* calls Vasu* 
devatt. 

• D. ii. 260. * DA. ii. 690. 


VIsavanes!. — A class of devas, present at the preaching of the Hahft- 
samaya Sutta/ 


1 D. ii. 260. 


Visljata (or NftVfl) Sutta. — The dsavas arc destroyed only by self- 
training, not by merely wishing for their destruction. A hen may wish 
for her chicks to break through their eggs with foot, or claw, or mouth, 
or beak, but they will not do so till they are fully warmed, fully brooded 
over by the hen. When they are ready to break through, they will 
do so, irrespective of the hen’s wish. A carpenter knows that his adze 
handle has worn away, not by looking at the finger marks on the handle, 
but just by its wearing away. 

A seagoing vessel, stranded without water and beaten on by wind and 
sun, will fall to pieces easily and without effort. So will the dsavas in 
a monk who dwells attentive to self-training.^ 

' S. iii. 162 f.; cp, A. iv. 126 f. 

VtaltfU, Vft8lttU.^ee Vtae^YA, Vftsetthl. 

VtaiUyaka Thera . — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he was an 
artisan {kammdra) in Tlvar& and gave a razor to the Buddha.' 

1 Ap. i. 221. 

Vdsttdeva.— The eldest of the Andhakave^hudisaputtA (q,v.). The 
Ohata Jdtaka (No. 454) relates how, when Vasudeva’s son died and 
V&sudeva gave himself up to despair, his brother Ghatapapdita (^.t;.) 
brought him to his senses by feigning madness. V^udeva’s minister 
was Rohipeyya. Vasudeva is addressed^ as Kapha and again as Kesava. 
The scholiast explains* that he is called Kapha because he belonged to 
the Kaph&yanagotta^ and Kesava because he had beautiful hair {kestMO- 
hhanatdya). These names, however, give support to the theory* that 
the story of Vasudeva was associated with the legend of Ki^pa. In 
the Mah&ummagga idtaha* it is stated that Jambftvatl, mother of King 
81vt» was the consort of Vdsudeva Kapha. The scholiast identifies this 

^ J. iv. 84; he is called Kapha at J. vi. , * See s.v, AndhakavephudisapullA 

421. , No. 1. 

• J. iv. 84. 1 « J. vi. 421. 
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y&sudeva with the eldest of the Andhakave^hud&sapatt&i and aaya that 
Jambavatl was a Vasudeva fell in love with her because of 

her great beauty and married her in spite of her caste. Their son was 
Slviy who later succeeded to his father’s throne at Dvbavatf. Vtsudeva 
is identified with Sftrlputta/ 

» J. iv. 89. 

Vasudevavattikfi. — Probably followers of Vhsudtva (? Krfoa); they are 
mentioned with Baladevavattlkft and others in a list of mimmbrShmai!^- 
vattasuddhikd} 

^ Nid. i. 89; rf. V&svderdtfatana at l)hHA.» p. 141 

VSsula. — Son of Oandakumhra he is identified with Rdhflla.* 

1 J. vi. 143. * » 1S7. 

Vfisuladatta.— A Naga of Hafijerikabhavana. He was the nephew of 
and when Soputtara went to the Naga-world to obtain the 
Buddha’s relics for the MahA Thupa» Mahakala signed to Vasuladatta 
to hide them. Vasuladatta assumed a huge Naga-form, three hundred 
leagues long, with a head one league in extent, and having swallowed the 
casket containing the relics, lay down at the foot of SineriL But 
Sonuttara, by his iddhi-^ow^i, put his hand into the Naga s stomach 
and removed the invisible relics.^ 

^ Mh\. XXXI. r>2 ff. 

VfisuladattA.— Wife of Udena, king of Kosambl. She was the daughter 
of CandappaJJota. When Pajjota heard that Udena s splendour sur- 
passed his own, he resolved to capture him. He was told that Udena 
could charm elephants with his magic lute, and had a wooden elephant 
made in which he placed sixty men. A woodsman was sent to inform 
Udena of the new elephant which had appeared in the forest, and he set 
out to capture it. The men inside the elephant caused it to run, and, 
in the course of the chase, Udena was separated from his retinue and 
taken captive. For three days Pajjota feasted in celebration of his 
victory, and Udena asked him either to release him or order his death. 
Pajjota promised release if Udena would teach him the elephant charm; 
but Udena would teach only to one who paid him homage as a teacher, 
and this Pajjota would not do. Then Pajjota contrived that Udena 
should teach it to Vausladatta, A curtain was hung between them, 
Udena was told that his pupil was a hunch-backed woman of the ^urt, 
while Udena was described to the princess as a leper who knew a pricelese 
charm. For many days Udena tried to teach the charm, but the 
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priAoess could not learn it. In impatience, Udena said: Dunce of a 
hunobWck, thy lips are too thick and thy cheeks too fat; Tve a mind^ 
to beat thy face in.” And the princess replied: ** Villain of a leper, what 
meanest thou by calling me hunchback Udena lifted the fringe of 
the curtain and they saw each other. From that moment they planned 
to escape and marry. There was no more learning of charms nor giving 
of lessons. When their plans were complete, Vasuladatta told her 
father that she needed a conveyance and the use of a gate in the city wall. 
To work the charm, she explained, a certain herb was necessary, which 
must be obtained at night, at a time indicated by the stars. Thus she 
secured the use of Pajjota’s female elephant, Bhaddavatl» and permission 
to use a certain door at any time. And one day, when Pajjota was out 
Qn pleasure, the two filled several bags with gold and silver coins and 
they started off on Bhaddavati. The harem guards gave the alarm and 
the king sent men in pursuit. Udena opened first a sack of gold and then 
one 0 # silver, scattering the coins, which delayed his pursuers greedy 
for the coins. He, meanwhile, huiried on and reached the stockade 
where his soldiers awaited him. They conducted him and Vasuladatta to 
Kosambly where she was made Udena ’s chief consort.^ 

» DhA. i. 191-6, 198 f. 

1. Vftsettha. — ^The constant attendant of NSrada Buddha/ 

I J. i. 37; Bu. x. 23. 

2. Vdsepa, V&sitlha. — The name of an old rsi held in high esteem 
for his knowledge. He was one of the originators of the Vedic runes.^ 

^ Vin. i. 245; D. i. 104; M. ii. 164, 200; Mil. 162, etc.; c/. Vasiatlia in Vedic Index. 

3. Visettha. — Name of a gotta, probably tracing its descent to the 
sage Vtaettha (Skt. Vasistha). In the MahAparlnltMiia Sutta^ we find the 
Hallas of Kuslnftra addressed as Vlsetthd, as well as the Mallas of Ptvft*' 
It was a goUa held in esteem (ukkaffha)* 

^ D. ii. 147, 169. * Ibid., Hi. 209. * S,g„ Vin. iv. 8. 

4. ViMttha. — A young brahmin who, with his friend Bhiradvijai 
visited the Buddha and held discussions with him. These discussions 
are recorded in the Teivl})a Sutta^ the Vdseftha Satta» and the Aggafifia 
Sutta.^ Buddhaghosa says* that Vaset^tha was the chief disciple of 
PokkharasKl, Acoording to him again,* Vaseffha's first visit to the 

1 For details see s.v. > * DA. ii. 4M; cf, iii. 860, 872. 

« DA*ii-899;SNA.ii.468iqf.SN„p.ll6. | 



Buddfaa was on the occasion of the preaching of the V&set^ Biitta« at 
the conclusion of which he accepted the Buddha as his teacher. He 
again did so, when, at his next visit, the Buddha preached to him the 
Tevijja Sutta. Soon after, he entered the Order, and, at the oonoiusion 
of the preaching of the Agganna Sutta, he was given the higher orditnation 
and attained arahantship. He belonged to a very rich family and 
renounced forty crores when he left the world. He was an expert in 
the three Vedas. 

5. VfisetfhA. — A lay disciple, evidently distinct from Visettha (3). 
He visited the Buddha at the Ku(ftgira^ in VesUi and the Buddha 
preached to him.^ See Vbe|tha Sutta (2). He is mentioned among the 
Buddha’s eminent lay disciples.* 

^ A. iv. 258. i Ibid., iii. 451. 

6. Vftseftha. — A brahmin; see Dhdmak&ri. The scholiast explains^ 
that he belonged to the Visetthagotta. 

» J. iii. 402. 


7. Vfisettha.— A brahmin of Kapllavatthu, father of Vappa Thera.^ 

' ThagA. 1 . 140. 

8. Vftsetlha. — A very rich brahmin, father of Sela Thera.^ 

‘ Ap. i. 318. 


1. Vftsettba Sutta. — The young brahmins, Visetflia and BliSradviJa» 
fell to discussing one day, at Icch&naflkalay as to what makes a true 
brahmin. Bh&radvaja maintained that it was pure descent from seven 
generations of ancestors, with neither break nor blemish in the lineage, 
whereas Vasettha contended that virtue and moral behaviour made a 
true brahmin. As neither could convince the other, they agreed to 
refer the matter to the Buddha, who said it was not birth but deeds 
which made the true brahmin.^ 

^ ii. 19 a ff. The sutta also oocure I are included in the Brihmapa Vlgga of 
iQ SN., p. 115 ff.; many of the verses I the Dhammapada. 

2. ViseKba Sutta.— The lay disciple Viseftba visits the Buddha at 
the KfitigfaasStt in VcsUI and states that it would be a good thing for 
them, for many a day, if his kinsmen, brahmins, tradesfolk, labourers, 

kept the upasaiAa with the eightfold qualifications. The Buddha 
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(tgsMt, and aays, furtber^ tbaA it woold be good^it not only gods and men 
but even the trees were tb keep it.* ' 

‘ A. ir. 258 . 

1. VbeKhL — A brahminee, wife of King EsukTs chaplain. She was 
the mother of Hatthlp&la (the Bodhisatta), and is identified with Hahfi* 
miyfi.* 

1 J. iv. 483, 491. 

2. Vftsetthl Therl , — She was born in Ves&Up and after being happily 
married bore a son. The child died very young, and his mother was 
mad with grief. One day she ran away from home, and, in the course of 
her wanderings, came to Mithila, where she saw the Buddha, who calmed 
her grief. He taught her the Doctrine and had her ordained at her own 
request. She soon after became an arahant.^ It is said* that the 
brahmin Sujatai father of Sundari {g.v.), met Vasetthi (probably in 
Benares), and, hearing her story, himself sought the Buddha at Mithila, 
where he joined the Order, becoming an arahant at the end of three 
days. 

^ The story of her child's death and i to Thig. 312 Vasetthi would seem to 
her subsequent history are contained i havelo8t“8evenchildren,”buttheCom- 
ill Thig. V8. ]33’8; Bee also ThigA. 124 f. mentary explains this as a rhetorical 

® Thig. 31 2-24 ; ThigA. 228 f. ; according ' phraBe. 

VUa. — The name of E}ftra’s state-horse, stolen by Ve)usuiliana (q*v,)} 

1 MT. 440. 

Vihadipa. — A monastery in Ceylon, to which Aggabodhi VI. added a 
])dsada,^ and Udaya I. another, called the Senaggabodhipabbata-pSsidai' 
which was later repaired by Dappula 11.* 

^ Cv. xlviii. 66, * Ibtd*^ xlix. 33. * lbid,t 76. 

VUianavftpl.~A tank built by King Mahfiseiia.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxvii. 48. 

VIka|a.— A mountain near Hlmavi.^ 

‘ Ap. i. 227. 


Vikappaka Jfttaka (No. 233). — The Bodhisatta was once king of 
Benares, and, one day, while dallying near a lake in his park, he noticed 
that fishes and tortoises fiooked to him. He learnt, on enquiry, that 



these animals were atttiMQted bj hit matioi and Ofdittd that they ibottld 
be fed regularly. On finding that some 6! t&shi tailed to appear, he 
made arrangements for a drum to be sounded at the feeding^ime. 
Later, finding that a crocodile came and ate some of the fish, the king 
ordered him to be harpooned. The crocodile escaped capture, but died 
soon after. 

The story was related to a backsliding monk. Desire always leads 
to suffering, said the Buddha ; it was desire that caused the death of the 
crocodile.^ 

1 J. ii. 227 f 

VikUa Sutta. — Few are they who abstain from eating at unseasonable 
hours, many they who do not.^ 

1 S. V. 470. 

Vlkkantacamunakka. — General of Anikafiga, whom he slew. He acted 
for one year (1209 a.c.) as regent for Queen LOftvati/ 

* Cv. Ixxx. 46. 

Vikkantab&ha. — See Vlkkamab&hu. 

Vlkkama. — A Lok&gsllft. He was a general of RohftQA and was defeated 
by the Mulspotthaki M&na.' 

1 Cv. Ixxv. 138. 

Vlkkaniaco)appera. — A stronghold in South India, occupied by 

Papdiyar&yara. It was captured by LaAkipnn.' 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 178. 

VlkkanuvaQ^a.— Son of MahiUnaktttl. He was staying in the 
Du}u country when he heard of the events in Ceylon, and, going to the 
province of Rohapa, he carried on the government at KUattttha for one 
year (1046 a.o.), till he was slain by JagafipUa.* 

1 Cv. Ivi. 11 ff. 


VIkkamapiira.— A town in Dakkhipadesap once used as headquarters 
by Fandckamabfthn I,, before his capture of the throne. It was near 

' Cv. Ixxii. 147» 263. Geiger Buggesta (Cv. Trs. i. 333, n. 3) that it wm the town 
attached to the fortress of Slhagiri 



SeeKaHV*(21). 

2. VlkkunaUUm. Son of Vijayabftha I. and TflokMundMl. He had 
two wives, Snodarl and IdUvatiL* He was made ddipada by VUl^bUm I., 
and, when his son GftJabUlU was born, the king gave the province of 
Rotaafa for his welf&rc. Vikka/inablLhii lived there with 

as his capital.* When Vijayabahu died, some of Vikkamabahu’s relations, 
JayabShu and the three sons of llDtt& (H&Q&bhafa^ Kittblrimegba 
and Sirlvallabha) conspired to keep him out of the succession, but he 
defeated them in various battles and took possession of the capital 
Plllatthlpura» losing, however, Dakkhipadesa and his former province 
of Rohapa.* A year later his enemies again rose in revolt, led by 
HiQabliaranay and, as Vikkamabahu advanced to Kalyapi to fight them, 
VIradeva of Palandipa (q.v.) landed in Mannfira, and his attention was 
diverted. In the first engagements, Vikkamabahu was defeated by 
VIradeva and forced to flee to Kotthasftra, but Viradeva was later defeated 
and slain at Antaravlfthlka. From then onwards Vikkamabahu and the 
three sons of Mitta (see above) lived each in his province, but became 
unpopular both with the sangha and the laity owing to their greed and 
lust. Following the death of Jayabahu and the Queen Mitta, Vikkama- 
bahu appears to have been acknowledged king (Vikkamabahu II.); and 
it was evidently as such that the birth of his nephew, the prince who after 
became Parakkamabfihu 1., was reported to him. Vikkamabahu had 
two sons, M^Jiinda and Gajabihu, but asked that his nephew should be 
sent to the court ; this request, however, was not granted.* Vikkamabahu 
reigned, till his death, for twenty-one years (1116-1137 a.c.), and was 
succeeded by his son Gajabahu.* 

^ Cv. hx. 32. 49 f. * Ibid., lx. 88 f. * Ibid., Ixii. 68 f. 

* For details see ibid., Ixi. 2 flf. I ® Ibid., Ixiii, 18. 

3. VikkamabUiu.— Son of Oajal^tt and brother of Co|agaftgakiMn^.^ 

I Cv. Ixx. 238. 

4. VlkkaiiiabUiu.^Younger brother of King KittfnIssafiKa. He 
became king on the death of Vbabihu I., but reigned for only three 
months (in 1196 a.c.), after which he was slain by CofUd^kga*^ 

1 Cv. Ixxx. 28. 

5. VikkamabUnt — The king who succeeded ParakkamaUQiii V. 
Me was himself succeeded by BhttvenakaMhu V.' 

^ Cv. xoi. 1. 3; he seems to have reigned for eighteen years (1347-75 A.O.). See 
Uv. Trs. u. 212. n. 2. 
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VIMnmmumi. 

Vfldounartjadlia. — The last king of Ceylon. He wae the adn of the 
sister of BftJUhMJadha, whom he succeeded. He ruled for eighteen 
years (1798^1815 a.o.), but the people rebelled against him^ and he eras 
obliged to abdicate in favour of the Inglris! (EngliA).^ 

1 CV. 01. 19 ff. 

Vlgattnands. — A king of twenty-four kappas ago, a former birth of 

EkMuuidiya Thera/ 

1 Ap. 1. 217. 

Vigatteoka.— See VItteoka. 

Vlggfthita Sutta. — The Buddha exhorts th(^ monks not to engage in 
wordy warfare, such talk being neither profitable nor conducive to Nib- 
bana. They should converse about dukkha, its cause, etc.^ 

1 S. V. 419. 


Vighdaa J&taka (No. 393).— Once seven brothers of a Kid village 
renounced the world and lived as ascetics in Me]Jhirafifia» but they were 
given up to various amusements. The Bodhisatta, who was Sakkai 
saw this, and, assuming the form of a parrot, visited them and sang the 
praises of the ascetic life. They expressed their joy at being thus praised, 
but the parrot went on to make them understand that their lives were 
useless ; they were mere refuse-eaters and not ascetics. 

The story was related in reference to the monks mentioned in the 
Fisidakampana Sutta (g.u.). The monks are identified with the seven 


ascetics.' 


1 J. m. 310 f. 


VIoakkbaQi. — A class of devas, present at the preaching of the Mallir 


samaya Sutta.' 


1 D. ii. 261. 


VMMl (VMkoll).— Wife of Dbammadasil Buddha in his last lay life. 
Their son was FufiSavaMhina*^ Vicitoli gave milk-rice to the Btt dj ha 
just before his Bnlig^tenment.* 


^ Bu. xvL 16. 


* BuA. 182. 


VtatWL-One of the chief lay women supporters of Phdi Mmttt M r a 

Budd^i' 


ii. 


1 Bo. xi. 26. 
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Vto cM d ull ft Sttttft* — The idea of a fissured oorpse, if cultivatedi leads to 
great profit.* 


1 S. V. 131. 


Vijambhavatthu. — A place of residence for monks in the Vattaolya- 
se n fai n a > where Roha^ took NSgasena to admit him into the Order.* 

1 Mil. p. 12. 


1. vijaya.— The first Ariyan king of Ceylon. He was the eldest of the 
thirty-two sons of Sihab&hu, king of Lfi|a, and of SihasIvaH. Because of 
his evil conduct he, with seven hundred others, was deported by the 
king, with their heads half shaved. Their wives and children were 
deported with them. The children landed at Naggadipa and the women 
at HahlUdipaka.* Vijaya and the other men landed at Supp&ndKa, but 
was obliged to leave owing to the violence of his supporters.* They 
reached Ceylon on the day of the Buddha’s death, received the protection 
of the deva Uppalavappa^ and thus escaped destruction by the Yakkhas. 
The yakkhi]^!, Kuvepiy fell in love with Vijaya, and he, with her assistance, 
killed the Yakkhas of Lafikipura and Slrisavatthu, and founded the city 
of Tambapappi. Vijaya’s chief ministers, Anuradha, Upatlssa, UJJena, 
Uruvela and Vi]ita, founded separate colonies, named after themselves. 

Vijaya had two children by Kuve^i, Jlvabattba and DIpell&; but when 
he wished to be consecrated king, he sent for and obtained, for his wife, 
a daughter of the Papdu of Hadhurfi. Euve^I, thereupon, left him 
and* was killed by the Yakkhas. Vijaya reigned for thirty-eight years 
and was succeeded by PapfuviSttdeva.* 

Ajatasattu and Vijaya were contemporaries, Ajatasattu’s twenty-fourth 
year of kingship corresponding to Vijaya^s sixteenth year.* 


1 MT. 264. 

* According to Dpv. iz. 26, Vijaya 
went from Supp&raka to Bbinikacehd^ 
where he stayed for three months. 


* For details of Vijaya’s life, see Mhv. 
▼i. 38 ff.; vii. 6 ff.; viii. 1-3; Dpv. is* 
6ff. 

* /6»d., iv. 27 ; v. 77. 


2. Vijaya.— See Vljayakomtoa. 


3. Vijaya. — Minister of Afigatti king of Videba* For details see the 
Mahtmi^akafflapa Jttaka. He is identified with Sfaiputta.* 

» J. vL 266. 


4. Vijaya. — ^A king of Benares, descended from Hahisamiiiate. His 
son was Vijltaseiia.* 


' Dpv. iii, 39. 
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5. — A householder, mentioned as an exemplary layman.^ 

^ A. iii. 451. 

6. Vljaya Thera, — He was born in Sftvatthl and was versed in brabmin 
lore. Then he became an ascetic and lived in the forest. Having 
heard of the Buddha, Vijaya visited him and joined the Order, becoming 
an arahant in due course. In the time of Plyadassl Buddha he was a 
rich householder and built a jewelled cornice {vedikd) round the Buddha’s 
thupa. Sixteen kappas ago he became king thirty*six times, under the 
name of Mapippabh&sa.^ He is probably identical wilh Vedlkftraka 
Thera of the Apadina.^ 

^ Thag. vs. 92; ThagA. i. 191f. * Ap. i. 171. 

7. Vljaya. — Mentioned with J&ti]nitta» as a patron of Metteyya Buddha.^ 

^ Anagat. vs. 59. 

Vljaya Sutta. — The eleventh sutta of the Sutta Nlp&ta. According 
to Bhuddhaghosa/ this sutta was preached on two occasions: once to 
Janapadakaly&ni-Nandfi, following her attainment of sotdpattif in order 
to help her to higher attainment — and again when the Buddha took the 
monks to the funeral of Slrirnd, sister of Jivaka. The sutta is also called 
the K&yavlcchandanika Sutta. 

The sutta is a discourse on the foul nature of the body, full of impurities 
flowing in nine streams ; when dead, nobody cares for it. Only a monk, 
possessed of wisdom, understands it and reflects on its worthlessness.* 

^ SNA. i. 241 f. ® SN. VB. 193-206* cf, J. i. 146. 

VlJayakumara.-*-Son of Slrlnfiga H., and king of Ceylon for one year 
(302-3 A.O.). He was killed in his palace by the three Lambakappai: 
SaAghatissa» SaSghabodhl and Oothftbhaya.^ 

1 Mhv. xxzvi. 57 f.; Dpv. xxii. 51. 

ViJajrapUa.— Son of Vlmaladtaammasatlya I. and hia queen, Dona 
Catherina. He was governor of the province of M i tnl a.^ 

^ Cv. xov. 22. 

Vljayapura. — ^The Pali name for the city of Pany& in Burma/ 

Bode, op. ott., 27, 40. 

VlJuyabUlu. — TTitig of Ceylon (VUuyubihtt I.| 1059-1114 a.o.). 
Hie earlier name waa KIM; liia parenta were Mo gga Mn a and and 

» Cv. Ivii. 42 f.; but aee Cv. Tn. i 201, n. 1. 



bom Ids tliixtieth year he lived in Mflllflli. Later, withpitt the 
ImiM^ledge of his parents, he left home, defeated the general hoim, 
and became Adipdda of MUaya after bringing this province tinder his 
power. At the age of sixteen he defeated Kaasapa, chief of the Kosa- 
dhStuSy and became ruler of Rohaim as well, assuming the title of YuvarSja 
and the name of Vijayabahu. At this time the Co|a8 were in possession 
of the government at Pulatthipuray and they made efforts to stem the 
advance of Vijayabahu. They were at first successful, owing to the 
disunion among the Sinhalese themselves, but Vijayabahu conquered the 
Cola armies near Palu^hapabbata and marched to Pulatthipura. He 
was helped by forces sent by the king of R&mafifia, to whom he sent an 
embassy with various presents. He had, however, to bide his time, and 
retreated to V&taglri. From there he went, in due course, to Mab&nftga- 
hQia, his officers having, in the meantime, crushed all opposition in 
Dakkhlpadesa and captured the province of AnurSdhapura and the 
district round Mah&tlttha. When he felt the right moment had arrived, 
Vijayabahu marched once more to Pulatthipura and captured it after 
a siege of one and a half months. From there he advanced to Anura- 
dhapura, spent three months in the city and returned to Pulatthipura. 
This was fifteen years after he became Yuvaraja. In the eighteenth 
year he crowned himself king, under the title of Sirisafighabodlii, making 
his younger brother VIrabfthu Yuvaraja and governor of Dakkhi^adesa, 
and bis other brother, Jayab&htt, Adipada and governor of Rohapa. 
The king had several queens, among whom was IJUvatl, a Co}a princess 
and daughter of JagatlpUa; by her he had a daughter Tasodbart. 
Another of his queens was a Kalinga princess, TUokasundari, by whom 
he had five daughters— Subhaddfi, Sumlttft» Lokan&thft, RatanAvall and 
Rftpavatl— and a son called Vlkkamabthm Vijayabahu gave his younger 
sister, Hittt, in marriage to the king of Pap4^ refusing an offer of marriage 
made by the Cola king. 

When peace had been established, Vijayabahu sent messengers to 
Anuroddhat king of Rimaflfla» and fetched monks from that coitntry 
to help in the reformation of the Safigha in Ceylon. He gave over the 
whole district of Alhira for the use of the monks and built many vih&ras. 
He translated the Phammasafigailt and held an annual Davtflisan 
offering. He also had the Tipit»ka copied, and presented the copies to 
various monks. !Beoause the Sinhalese envoys sent to Kagopita were 
insulted and maimed, the king prepared to send a punitive ejq^edition 
to Cola, but the Velakkirt troops revolted, captured Mitt& and her 
children, and burned the king’s palace. The king was forced to retreat 
to Oa)ddil9adesa» but, with the help of VUbilni, he defeated the relMds. 
In the forty-fifth year of his reign he took an army to 0o]a and etopped 



at a seaport in that country; but as the Oo}a king refused to aoeept hit 
challenge to fight, he returned to his own country. He repaired many 
tanks and restored many viharas in various parts of the country* He 
provided facilities for pilgrims journeying to SamantakHtSv and patronised 
the LUhavfisI and the VantaJIvaka monks. He ruled for fifty*>five years. 
VirabS.hu died before him, and he made JayabShu Upar&ja in his place.* 

* For details of VijayabShn's reign, see Ov. chaps. Inii-lx. 

2. Vljayabfihii* — Sister’s son of Pandckamabfthn I. and king of Ceylon 
(ViJayabUiu n., 1186-87 A.O.). He succeeded his uncle. Among his 
acts was the grant of an amnesty to all those imprisoned by Parakkama- 
bahu L, and the despatch of an embassy to the king of Arimaddaiia with 
a letter in Pali, composed by himself. H(‘ was a good king, but was 
slain at the end of one year’s reign by Mahlilda (afterwards Mablnda VL). 
His viceroy was Kittlnissafika.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxx. M8. 

3. Vijayabfihu.— King of Ceylon (Vljayab&hn HI., 1232-36 a.o.). Ho 
claimed descent from King Slrisafighabodhl I. and was lord of the Vaiinl. 
He found the government of Ceylon in the hands of the Dam1|as» and, 
after defeating them, he established the seat of government in Jambiid- 
doul. He sent for the monks, who, with Viclssara at their head, had 
left Ceylon during the preceding disturbed period and had deposited 
the Buddha’s Alms-bowl and Tooth Relic in the rock fortress at BUlasela. 
The king did much for the reform of the priesthood and built various 
monasteries, chief of which was the Vijayasundarftrftma and the Vljaya* 
b&bu-vlbftra. He had two sons, Parakkamabibu and BhuvanokabUiiL 
He appointed the Elder Safigbarakkbita as head of the Order in Ceylon.^ 

* Cv. Ixxxi. 10 £f. 

i. Vljayab&hu.— King of Ceylon (VlJayabfiJin IV., 1271-72 a.o.). He 
was the eldest of the five sons of ParafekamabUia 11., his brothers being 
Bhuvanekabfihu, HbhuvanamaUa, Parakkamabttiu and JayabUm. 
With the consent of the monks, Parakkamabahu II. handed over tbe 
government, before his death, to Vijayabahu, who was evidently very 
popular, and was known among his subjects as a Bodblsatta^^ He 
I'estored Pulattblpilia and built and renovated numerous qiO]iasteriea» 
among them the vihara at Titthagfima. During his reign, OaodaUtlail 
invaded Ceylon, but was defeated by the king with the help of hie 
^pada, VbibilUL Vijayabahu built a city near and uoade 

his seat of government. He restored the llalllftvaB*aatlya and gave 
^ See, Cv. IxxxviiL 8ft. 
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AmifUlmpiira into the charge of the Vaiml chiefs. Later, when VfmUhll 
had completely restored Pulatthipura, the king was consecrated there 
in the presence of his father, who came over from Jambuddopl. Then, 
at the desire of his father, he held, on the MtilftvUukagadg&y at Sahas- 
satlttha, a festival for admission into the Order. The celebrations 
lasted a fortnight, and the king conferred on the monks various ranks, 
such as mahdedmipada, mutatherapada, parivevjo^thera, etc. Two years 
after the death of Parakkamabahu, Vijayabahu was slain by a treacherous 
general, named Mltta.^ Vijayabahu’s son was Parakkamabahu m.’ 

* For detaiU regarding Vijayabahu, see Cv. Ixxxvii. 14-xc. 1. ® Ibid., xc. 48. 

5. Vljayabdhu. — King of Ceylon (VlJayabShu V.). He succeeded 
Vannibhuvanekabdhu, and was himself succeeded by Bhuvanekab&hu IV/ 

^ Cv. xc. 105; he was among the successors of Parakkamab&hu IV., and reigned 
somewhere between 1302 and 1346 a.o. 

6. Vljayabdhu. — King of Ceylon (Vijayabahu VI.). He was one of 
the successors of Parakkamab&hu VI. His immediate predecessor 

was Vlraparakkamab&hu.^ 

^ Cv. xcii. 4; his reign was somewhere between 1405 and 1411 a.o. 

VlJayabSliu-parive^a-viliftra.— A monastery built by King Vljayab&hu 
m. in A monk, named Kfty&Sfttti, was its chief incumbent 

in the time of Parakkamabfttau IV.* 

* Cv. Izxxi. 68. * Ibid., xc. 91. 

Vljaysbhuja.— See Vljaysbihu. 

VlIajrasundMma.— A monastery built by Vljsyablbn m.* 

^ Cv. Ixxxi. 51 ; see also P.L.C. 209. 

* 

Vljay& Therl. — She belonged to a household in Rajagaha and wa^ a 
friend of KhemL When Khema left the world, Vijaya went to her, and, 
having listened to her teaching, joined the Order under her, attaining 
arahantship soon afterwards.^ She may be idisntical with the Vijaya, 
mentioned in the Samyutta Nikdya* a bhikkhuni whom lUra» assuming 
the form of a young man, tried unsuccessfully to tempt. 

^ ThigA. 159 f.; her UdAna venes are inoladed in Thig. 169-74. * S. i. ISO* 

VlJayft Sutta. — Contains the story of Htra^S temptation of Vljayi 

TharL^ 


^ 8* L ISO. 
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ViJaySriina. — A gaiden in Anurldhapiira^ through whioh the bowdary 
of the HaUvlllba passed.^ A monastery was built there (probably 
later), which came to be called the V!]ayMina--vlhftra. Once, an arahant 
monk, teaching a hammatthdna to two monks, spoke of mmuidha instead 
of samtidda. One of the monks pointed out his error, and was sent 
by the arahant to the Mah&vih&ra with a message that he had paid 
more attention to letters than to their meaning. The monk went to 
the Mahavihara nnd later attained Nibbana, after solving various 
difficult questions in the presence of the assembly.' 

1 Mbv. p. 136. * MA. ii. 827. 

Vijayuttara.--Sakka’8 conch-trumpet, which he blew at the moment 
of the Buddha’s Enlightenment. It was one hundred and twenty 
hands in length.^ He also blew it on the occasion of the enshrinement 
of relics in the Maha Thupa' and on the day of the coronation of CSanda- 
kum&ra.' 

^ J. i. 72; BuA. 239. * Mhv. xxx. 74. ® J. vi. 167. 

1. Vljlta. — A Pacceka Buddha.^ 

1 M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 

2. Vljlta.— -One of the ministers of Vljaya, and founder of Vljltapora.^ 

^ Mhv. vii. 46; Dpv. ix. 32. 

3. Vljlta. — A Sakyan prince, brother of Bhaddakaco&nft. He went 
to Ceylon, where he founded Vljltagima.^ 

^ Mhv. ix. 10. 

4. Vljlta.— -A suburb of Pulatthlpura^ in which was Vejuvana-vlliftra.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxiii. 153; Ixxviii. 87; also Cv. Tra. ii. 18, n. 3. 

Vljlta-pura, VlJIta-nagara. — A city founded by Vljltay minister to 
Vljaya. Near by was KhandUvaraplt(hl, where DutthagimapI pitched 
his camp during his campaign against the DamflaSi and also the village 
of Hatthlpora (j.v.)- The city was a stronghold of the Dami}as, and was 
captured by after a four months’ siege.^ 

^ For details of the siege see Mhv. xxv. 19 ff. 

A brahmin, friend of BhaddaiUa, and later aggatavaha 
of Sinda Buddha.^ v.l. Jltamttta. 

> Bn. X. 28; BnA. 164. 
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fmtlliftglllH.— A f/tmfSUka wlu) snpplied gttw to IlMI Bolftft 
teas iiio nat.* 

> BuA. 1«9. 

1. VlJItBMlls. — Son of Koffa&fia Buddha. His mother was RuddOVL* 

‘ Bn. iii. 27; BuA. 107, 111. 

2. VqitMom.— Son of Kasflapa Buddha. His mother was Sunandi.' 

^ Bu. XXV. 36; DA. ii. 422. 

3. Vijltasena Theia« — He was born m the family of an elephant- 
trainer of Kosala^ and had two maternal uncles, Sena and Upasena, who 
were also elephant-trainers and had joined the Order. He saw the 
Buddha’s YamakapfttlUriya and entered the Order under his uncles, 
attaining arahantship in due course. In the time of AtthadaSSi Buddha 
he was a hermit and gave the Buddha some fruit.^ Several verses 
uttered by him in self-admonition, in which he displays his knowledge 
of elephant-craft, are included in the Theragatha.' 

He is probably identical with Bhall&takadftyaka of the Apadana.” 

^ ThagA. i. 424 f. ^ Thag. vsb. 355-9. ^ Ap. ii. 398. 

4. ViJitaseOB. — king of Benares, descendant of MahtSBininatB. 
His father was 

1 Dpv. lu. 39; MT. 130. 

1. Vijltaseni. — Daughter of the third OkUkB and his queen Hstthh 
(Uiata).* 

> DA. i. 208; SNA. i. 352; MT- 131; Mtn. i. 348. 

2. VUtUuWBA— See JUmodA 

3. VyitMOlll. — One of the chief women supporters of "’ftT-ffB BoidfeS.* 

* Bn. xzy. 41. 

1. Vtiitt. — One of the five daughters of the third Okkika and his q^toen 
Bhatti (Hatthl).* 

^ DA. i. 208; SNA. i. 302, etc. 

1 VOML-One of the palaces of BMi BnMlia, before his 
tbn.* 

> Bn. X. 10. BUA. (101) ealli it Tl]tta. 
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1. VmUL—A Wmiya in the time of KofjaWhi MMte. He 
in the city of OandavaH, but, after hearing the Buddha pteaeh, he 
renounced household life and became a monk.^ 

1 BoA. in;Bu.ia. 0; J. i. 30. 


2. VIJitdvI. — A khattiya of Arlmunda city. He was the Bodhisatta 
in the time of Phussa Buddha. He later joined the Order and became 
an eminent monk/ 

^ BuA. 194; Bu. xix. 7; J. i. 40. 


3. VlJIttvl. — One of the palaces occupied by HIrada Buddha in his 

last lay life/ . ^ 

^ BuA. 151; but see B.v. Nlrida. 


4. ViJitftvL — A Burmese author of Vljttapora (Panya); he wrote a 
Kaoeftyanavappand on the Sandhibyipa and the Vftoakopadesa.^ 

1 S&s. p. 90; Bode, op. cit., 46. 

1. ViJJdSutta .—Ten qualities, the possession of which makes a man s 
accomplishment complete in every detail.^ 

1 A. V. 12 f. 


2. VlJJft Sutta.— Just as ignorance is in the forefront of all evil, so is 
knowledge (vijjd) in the forefront of all good.^ 

1 A. V. 214. 

3. VIJJ4 Sutta.— Anuniddha declares that, by cultivating the four 
satipafthdnaSf he has been able (1) to remember divers existences in the 
past; (2) to discern the arising and going of beings according to their 
merits; and (3) to destroy the asavas} 

1 S. V. 305, 

4. VIJIi Sutta.— Knowledge is knowledge of duhhha, its cause, etc/ 

I S. V* 429. 

5. VIJJi Sutt*.— Preached to the Va|}lHtt at Ko^lg^ It i» thiol# 
not undentanding duMha, its cause, etc., that beings wander wi » 


«• VHH gBtte.— !niose recluses who understand diutMa, its oaoss, ate., 
as th^ really ace, realise in this very life the reality of their lOoloseiAip. 

I 8. r.m. 
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7. VUJI Sntta.— See BhlkUra Sutta (4). 

VlJJIdlum-giiU, -lena. — A cave in Polatth^ilia, forming part of 
Uttutoftma.* The boundary of the BaddhasIm&p&lUa grounds passed 
fifty staves (375 ft.) to the north of this cave.* 

^ Cv. Ixxviii. 73. * Ihid., vs. 66. See Cv. Tra. ii. Ill, n. 2. 

VlJJ&bhftgiya Sutta. — The six parts of wisdom: the idea of imperma- 
nence, of ill in impermanence, of not-self in ill, of renunciation, of dis- 
passion, of ending.^ 

1 A. iii. 334. 

ViJJftma^^&PU- — A building in the Dipuyy&na. It was built to 
demonstrate the various branches of science.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxiii. 115. 

VlJJftvlmuttl Sutta . — The holy life is lived with the realization of the 
fruits of knowledge for its aim.* 

» S. V. 28. 

VUIha. — A horizontal rock on which the stream, flowing from the 
eastern mouth of Anotatta, divides into five rivers: Gafiga, Yamuni, 
AetaavaO, Sarabhfl and HahL* v.l Vifijha. 

1 UdA. 301 f.; SNA. ii. 439; AA. ii. 760; MA. ii. 686. 

1. VUUha.— See Vljjha. 

2. Vlfijba, VlfiJUtavi • — The Vindhya mountains and the forests 
surrounding them, through which lay the road from Tftmalitti to P&tall- 
putta. Along this road Asoka travelled bearing the Bodhi-tree.^ This 
was also the road leading from Ceylon to Pataliputta.* Near the forest 
was a great monastery from which sixty thousand monks, led by Uttarai 
went to attend the Foundation Ceremony of the Mah& ThUpa.* At the 
foot of the mountain was a market town named Mupfa.^ The forest 
was the abode of petas,^ 

^ Hhv. xix. 6; Dpv. rvi. 2. i {e,g., Sp. iii. 655), Vifijh&tc^vi is described 

* Ibid., XV. 87. * Mhv. xxix. 40. | as agdmakaifi aroMaag^. 

^ DhA. iv. 128 ; elsewhere, however ) * See, e.p., PvA. 43, 192, 244. 

1. Vlfifiipa Suite. — In him who contemplates the enjoyment of all 
that makes lor enfettering, there comes descent of consciouness. Name- 
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and-foTm is conditioned by consciousnessj sense by name^and-fonn, 
contact by sense, etc.^ 

1 S. ii. 91. 

2. Vlftft&Qa Sutta. — One of the suttas taught by the Buddha to lUlltia. 
Consciousness is fleeting.^ 

1 S. ii. 246. 

3. Vlfifi&QA Sutta. — Eye-consciousness is impermanent, changeable— 
likewise ear-consciousness, etc.^ 

1 S. iii. 226. 

4. Viftfift^a Sutta. — The arising of eye-conRciousness and of the other 
factors — ^this is the appearing of deray-and-death. Their ceasing is the 
end of decay-and-death.^ 

1 S. hi. 229. 

5. Vlftfi&Qa Sutta. — The desire-and-lust that is in eye -consciousness 
is a corruption of the heart; likewise that which is ear-consciousness, 
etc.^ 

S. iii. 232. 

6. Viflii&na Sutta.— Moggall&na says that, when he entered into and 
abode in the realm of infinite consciousness, the Buddha appeared 
before him and warned him not to be remiss. Then he passed beyond it.' 

1 S. iv. 260. 

VifiA&9afio&yatanupagfidev&. — A class of devas living in the Ar&paloka. 

Their life lasts for forty thousand mahakappd} 

1 M. iii. 103; Compendium, p. 143. 

Vltu and Vl|ucea.— Vassals of the CStuminaUrftJlU. They were 
present at the preaching of the UahAsamaya Sutta.' 

1 D. ii. 268. 

Vlte^du.— One of the vessels of the atumnialifaiJikS present at the 
preaching of the Mahitoamaya Sutta.' 

1 D. ii 257. 

Vlittoi.— A Damila chief, ally of Kuhuiddiaia.' 

^ Ov. Ixxvi. 146. 
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of KiseiUMU and ViialiliaUuM^ On the hitA 
of Vi^blia» the king» glad at having a son, sent word to his own giand- 
mother asking her to choose a name. The minister who delivered the 
message was deaf, and when the grandmother spoke of V&sabhakhattiya 
as being dear to the king, mistook “ vaUdbha ** for “ Vidndabha,’* and, 
thinking that this was an old family name, bestowed it on the prince. 
When the boy was quite young, Pasenadi conferred on him the rank of 
BenSpati, thinking that this would please the Buddha.^ 

When Vi4u<}abha Was seven years old, he wished to visit his maternal 
grandparents, hoping to be given presents, like his companions by 
theirs, but Vasabhakhattiya persuaded him against this, telling him 
that they lived too far away. But he continued to express this desire, 
and when he reached the age of sixteen she consented to his going. 
Thereupon, accompanied by a large retinue, he set out for KapUavatthu. 
The Sakyans sent all the younger princes away, there being thus none 
to pay obeisance to him in answer to his salute, the remaining ones 
being older than he. He was shown every hospitality and stayed for 
several days. On the day of his departure, one of his retinue overheard 
a contemptuous remark passed by a slave woman who was washing, 
with milk and water, the seat on which Vi^ud^bha had sat. This was 
reported to him, and, having discovered the deceit which had been 
practised on his father, he vowed vengeance on the Sakyans. Pasenadi 
cut off all honours from Vasabhakhattiya and her son, but restored them 
later, at the Buddha’s suggestion. 

After Pasenadl’s death, which was brought about by the treachery 
of Dlt^mkMyapa in making Vidudabha king,* Yidudabha remembered 
his oath, and set out with a large army for Kapilavatthu. The Buddha, 
aware of this, stood under a tree, with scanty shade, just within tiie 
boundaries of the S&kyan kingdom. On the boundary was a banyan 
which gave deep shade. Yidudabha, seeing the Buddha, asked him to 
sit under the banyan. ** Be not worried,” said the Buddha, ** the shade 
of my kinsmen keeps me cool.”* Yidudabha understood and returned 
home with his army. Three times he marched against the SSkyans 
and three times he saw the Buddha under the same tree and turned back. 
The fourth time the Buddha knew that the fate of the S&kyans could 
not be averted and remained away. In a previous existence they had 
conspired and thrown poison into a river. 

^ It waslbr tlie same reason he married * For details see s.v. Pasenadi. 

Vftsabhakhattiyft; both in the Plyajitika ^ This exposure to the son gate the 

•(ML U. 110) and the Kaggaliatthala Buddha a headache wlMeh lasted 
(It ii. m) Suttss VidOdebha is spoken out his life (t7dA. 205; Ap. I 200). 
of ss soni|iati« 
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Tb» Sftkyanfl went armed into the battle, but not wiahing to }dll, 
they shot their arrows into Viijiuijiabha’s ranks withont kylling anjona. 
On this being brought to Vidudabha’s notice, he gave ordeiM that all 
the Sakyans, with the exception of the followers of the S&kyan MUMM* 
nuty should be slain. The Sakyans stood their ground, some with blades 
of grass and some with reeds. These were spaced, and came to be known 
as TIp a s h ki ya and Majasftklyh respectively.^ The others were all 
killed, even down to the infants. Mahanama was taken prisoner and 
went back with Vidwjabha, who wished him to share his meal. But 
Mahanama said he wished to bathe, and plunged into a lake with the 
idea of dying rather than eating with a slave-woman’s child. The Nfigas 
of the lake, however, saved him and took him to the Naga-world. That 
same night Vidu(}abha pitched his camp on the dry bed of the AeiravatL 
Some of his men lay on the banks, others on the river<bed. Some of those 
who lay on the river-bed were not guilty of sin in their past lives, while 
some who slept on the bank were. Ants appeared on the ground where 
the sinless ones lay, and they changed their sleeping-places. During 
the night there was a sudden flood, and Vidudabha and those of his retmue 
who slept in the river-bed were washed into the sea.* 


* According to Chinese records, Vi4u- 
dabha took five hundred Sakyan maidens 
into hiB harem, but they refused to submit 
to him and abused him and his family. 
He ordered them to be killed, their 
hands and feet to be cut oft, and their 
bodies thrown mto a ditch. The Buddha 
sent a monk to preach to them, and they 
were reborn after death in heaven. 
8akra ooUeoted their bones and burnt 


them (Beal, op. vtt ii. 11 f.). The 
eleventh Pallava of the Avad&iMhal- 
palata has a similar story, Vidfid^bha 
killed seventy-seven thousand Rftkyans 
and stole eighty thousand boys and 
girls The girls were rude to him, and 
he ordered their death. 

^ This account is taken from DhA* i. 
340-9, 357-01; but see also J. i. 133 and 
IV. 146 f., lol f. 


Vifoja.— An epithet of Indra.^ 

1 UdA. 75; Me alw n. 12. 


1. Vttikks Satts.— Sense-desire-thinking is got rid of bj renunointion, 
ill-will-thinking and harm-thinking by the cultivation of their oppontea.^ 

1 A. 111. 448. 


2, VMakks Sntta— Concentration accompanied by thou|^t, both 
direct and only sustained, neiUier directed nor sattained* 

i* the ptkth whkdi leads to the “ Unoompoonded."* 

1 8. iv. 380. 
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3. VttftldUl Sutta.— Thoughts of lust, hatred, and delusion are unprofit- 
able. Thoughts of ill, its cause, etc., are concerned with profit.^ 

1 S. V. 417. 


Vltakkasanth&na Sutta.— The twentieth sutta of the Hajjhlina Nikaya, 

preached to the monks at Sftvatthi. A monk can, in five ways, get rid 
of bad thoughts associated with lust, hatred, and delusion : by diverting 
his mind elsewhere ; by scrutiny of their perilous consequence ; by ignoring 
bad and wrong thoughts; by allaying what moulds these thoughts; by 
subduing them by sheer force of mind. These different methods are 
illustrated by similes.^ 

1 M. i. 118-122. 

VitakUta Sutta.— See Ayonlso Sutta. 

Vlti^^a. — One of the chief lay supporters of Padumuttara Buddha.^ 

1 Bu. xi. 26. 

Vitta Sutta. — Preached in answer to a deva’s questions; the best 
wealth is faith, right deeds bring happiness, truth has the sweetest 
taste, a life of wisdom is the best.^ 

1 S. i. 42. 

1. Vittbata Sutta. — A detailed account of the four kinds of progress: 
painful progress with sluggish intuition, the painful mode with swift 
intuition, the pleasant mode with sluggish intuition, the pleasant mode 
with swift intuition.^ 

^ A. ii. 149 f. 

2. Vltthata Sutta. — A detailed dlisoription of the powers of a learner: 
the power of faith, of conscientiousness, of fear of blame, of energy) 
of insight.^ 

^ A. iii. 2 f. 

3. Vittbata Sutta. — The same as Sutta (2) ; the powers being of faith) 
energy, mindfulness, concentration, insight.^ 

^ A. iii. 10 f. 

1. Vittbata Sutta. — A detailed description of the advantages of ob- 
serving the uposatha vows.^ 

^ A, iv. 251. 
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1. VltthSTA Sutta. — The five indriyas, if completely cultivated, lead 
to arabantship ; in lesser degree to lower attainments.^ 

1 S. V. 201 f. 

2. Vltthara Sutta. — A detailed account of deeds which are dark with 
dark result, bright with bright result, dark and bright with mixed results, 
neither dark nor bright — the last leading to non-doing/ 

^ A. ii. 230 f. 

Vidadhimukhama^danftPl^—A Commentary by VepullabuddhlJ It 

was, perhaps, a Commentary to VMaghamnkhanMUldana (a book of 
riddles) by DhammadSsa.* 

^ Gv. 64, 74. * IJode, op. cit., 28, n. 3. 

Vlditvisesa. — The name under which AJ&tasattU will become a Pacceka 
Buddha.‘ 

> DA. i. 238. 


Vlduragga.— Senapati of Udaya IV.* 

* Cv. liii. 46; cf, Vajiragga. 

VldurS.— One of the wives of Udaya IV. She lixed a mandorla 
{padajala) on an image of the Buddha which was in the MaUvlUta.* 

^ Cv. liii. 60, 

Vldura J&taka.— See Sucira Jataka. 

1. Vldeha.— A setthi in the time of Padumuttars Buddha. He was a 
previous birth of Mahft Kassapa (q.v.). His wife was BhaddA KAplUuI 
in this age.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 678. 

2. Videlia» VMeU.— A country and its people. At the time of the 
Buddha, Videha formed one of the two important principalities of the 
VaUian confederacy. Its capital was MlthiU (q*v.). The kingdom 
bordered on the Ganges, on one side of which was Map id h a and on the 
other Videha.' Adjacent to it were KAsi and Kosala. In the G tndh A H 
JAtaka* the kingdom of Videha is said to have been three hundred 
leagues in extent, with sixteen thousand villages, well-filled storehouses 
and sixteen thousand dancing girls. Videha was a great trade centre, 
and mention is made* of merchants coming from BAvntttll to sell their 

' See, «.g., M. i. 226; MA. i. 448. * J. m* 366; iv. 316. • PvA. 227. 
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iMHWi in ¥iddba, The BwaH MMU (q.v.) Beeau to d»ow 4^t ol)»8e 
ooBBeetion existed between Videha and Benares. In the Buddha’s 
time, one of BimMshra’s queens was probably from Videha (see Vedaht 
pntte). Mention is also made^ of a friendship existing between the kings 
of GtaUldillifa and Videha. In earlier times Videha was evidently a 
tdngdom, its best-known kings being Mahftjaiiaka and Himl (q-v,); but 
in the Buddha’s time it was a republic, part of the Vajjian federation. 
According to the Mahagovinda Sutta,^ it was King ReQU who, with 
the help of HlAftgOTinda JotipUap founded the Videha kingdom. The 
Commentaries* state that Videha was colonized by the inhabitants, who 
were brought from Pttbbavideha by King HandhAtt. 

The l^atapatha Brahmana (I. iv. 1), however, ascribes the kingdom to 
Mathava the Videgha, and gives as its boundaries Eausild in the east, the 
Ganges to the south, the Sadarura in the west, and the HimUaya in the 
north.^ In the centre of Videha was Pabbataratflutp in which was the 
city DhammakoQ4a» the residence of Dhanlya.'' 

The strainer used by the Buddha was honoured, after his death, by 
the people of Videha.* 

Umvela Kaasapa was, in a previous birth, king of Videha.* 

« MA. i. 534. 7 SNA. i. 26. 

* D. ii. 236. ^ Bu. xxviii. 11. 

• E.g., DA. ii. 482; MA. i. 184. • Ap. ii. 483. 

3. Videha. — The name of a king of Videha, the father of the Bodhisatta 

in the VlnDaka JAtaka (q.v.). v.l. Vedeha. 

4. Videha. — A king of Videha who later became an ascetic. For his 
story see the Gandhira JAtaka. He is identified with Ananda^^ 
vX Vedeha. 

' J. iii. 369. 

5. Videha.— See Vedeha. 

1. VHehlpotta.-A n.BW ghreu to A]iIB 

» J. ▼. 166. 

2. V12Bk|pattB.->See VtidHpottB. 

A ia CeyloB ia which wh the ttflhsAlaMli*’ 

^ 0» SO. 98. 
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fWMiVi.— A lirer in the inner regions of Hbnmi AmnwiMs).’^ 

^ J. iii. 4«7. 

VMM Sntto. — ^Recluses snd brahmins of mighty power and majeaty 
in the past, present or future, all owe their power to the otdtivatioB of 
the four aatipafthSms} 

‘ S. V. 274. 

VMMtft. — Given as the name of a god to whom sacrifices should be 
ofiered as a means of obtaining happiness.' 

‘ J. vi. 201. 

1. VMhnn. — A brahmin, chaplain of the king of Benares. For 
details see the Sambhava Jfitaka. He is identified with MaM Kanapa.' 
Vidhura’s son was BliadnUia.* 

1 J. V. 67. * IM.. 60. 

2. VMhon. — ^The Bodhisatta born as the minister of Dhanafijaya* 
Korabba. See the VMhorapapdM Jfitaka. His father was the brahmin 
Canda,' and he owned three palaces: Kofiea, Ibyfira and Plyaketa.* 
AnuJJft was his wife and Cet& his daughter-indaw ; among his sona was 
DhamnuipUa.* In one place^ he is spoken of as having one thousand 
wives and seven hundred female slaves. 

The Vidhurapandita of the Dhfimakiri Jfttaka (q*v.) is probably identical 
with the above, as also the minister of the same name in the Dnsallrth* 
Jfttaka (q.v,), The latter contains a long discussion between 
Vidhura and the Korabba king regarding the qualities of a true brahmin, 

' J. vi. 262. • fWd., 290. 

• Ibid,, 289. ' * 

3. VUllunL— The Milindapahha* refers to a birth of the Bodhisatta 

in which he was a wise man named VkUmia. At that time 

l^vaddatap although a jackal, brought the kings of all Ja mb n dip a under 
his sway. The reference is evidently to the SabtadfttkA Jfttaka (No. 241 )t 
but there the Bodhisatta*s name is not given. 

1 MU. p. 202. 

4. Vidtaiia.--Bee also VUbflia. 

VUhm^aodtta Jfttaka (No. 545). VMMngMPSM.— Vba« kingi 

~ l Timblil. king of MkM, the Klge hiiig 
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Varttfai and Venateyya king of the SuiiaQ9a8*--having taken the uposatha’^ 
vows, meet together in a garden and there have a dispute as to which of 
them is the most virtuous. They cannot decide among themselves and 
agree, therefore, to refer the matter to Dhanahjaya’s minister, Vldhura- 
pa^flta (the Bodhisatta). The minister listens to the claims of each, 
and then declares that al] are equal; their virtues are like the spokes 
of a wheel. They are pleased, and Sakka gives the minister a silk robe, 
Varu^a a jewel, the SupaQ^a king a golden garland, and Dhanahjaya 
one thousand cows. 

Vlmalft, Varip;ia’‘s wife, hearing from her husband of Vidhura’s wisdom, 
is so enchanted that she yearns to see him, and in order to do so feigns 
illness, and says that she must have Vidhura s heart. Variu;^*s daughter, 
Irandatli is offered to anyone who can get possession of Vidhura’s heart, 
and the yakkha Pu ppaka ^ nephew of Vessavana^ who sees her and is 
faBcii3iP.ted by her beauty, accepts the condition. He obtains Vessava^a’s 
consent by a ruse and visits Dhanahjaya’s court. There he challenges 
the king to a game of dice, giving his name as Kaccayana, and offers 
as stake his wonderful steed and all-seeing gem, provided the king will 
offer Vidhura as his. Dhanahjaya agrees, plays and loses. Vidhura 
agrees to go with PuQQaka ; the king asks him questions regarding the 
householder’s life for his own guidance, and Vidhura is given three days’ 
leave to visit his family. Having taken leave of them, he goes with 
Punnaka. On the way Puu^aka tries in vain to kill him by frightening 
him. When Vidhura discovers Puwa-ka’s intention, he preaches to 
him as he sits on the top of the Kfilapabbata, and the Yakkha is so 
moved that he offers to take Vidhura back to Indapatta. But in spite 
of his protestations, Vidhura insists on going on to the Naga-world. 
They arrive in Varu^a’s abode ; Vidhura preaches first to Variuja and 
then to Vimala. They are both delighted, and Pui^aka wins the hand 
of Irandatl. In his great joy Puw&ka gives Vidhura his marvellous 
jewel and takes him back to Indapatta. There Vidhura relates his 
adventures and gives the jewel to the king. A festival lasting* one 
month is held in honour of Vidhura’s return. 

The story was related in reference to the Buddha’s wisdom. Vidhura’s 
chief wife, AnaUi, is identified with RUndamfttt; his eldest son, 
Dhammapfila, with RUuila; VaiuQa with Staiputta; the Supappa king 
with Moggallfina; Sakka with Anoruddba, and Dhananjaya with 
Ammda.^ 

The J&taka is also refened to as the PoQpaka JStaka.* Fom scenes 
ftom the J&taka are found on the Bharhat Tope.* 


* J.n.265-830. . 




* Cn nnin g h s in , Bhar M, p. 82. 
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VidliapaiiadSyaka Tbera.— An arahant. He gave a fan to Mwillttam 
BuddhA and sang his praises as he fanned him. He became an araha^t 
at the age of seven. He was king sixteen times under the name of 
VUandiia/ 

1 Ap. i. 103 f. 

1. VIdhura. — One of the two chief disciples of fCalriMi^iiifha Buddha.^ 
He received his name because he was a peerless preacher of the Dhamma.' 

^ D. ii. 4; SS. ii. 191 ; Bu. xxiii. 20: J. i. 42. * M. i. 333; quoted at PBA. p. 496. 

2. VldhOra.— See Vidhura. 

Vinataka. — One of the seven mountain ranges round Sineru.^ 

1 J. vi. 126; SNA. ii 443; Sp. i. 119, e'-c. 

Vinatft. — A river, probably in Himavft,^ In a former birth Vanvaooba 
lived there as a tortoise.* Nanda also lived there.* 

1 Ap. i. 296, etc. * ThagA. i. 68. • Ibid., 276. 

Vlnaya Vagga. — The eighth chapter of the Sat taka Nipata of the 
AAguttara Nikaya.^ 

^ A. iv. 140-44. 

— A Vinaya treatise ascribed to a thera named 
MoggalUna of Ceylon and written in the time of ParakkamabUlll I. This 
authority was quoted by the Ekaipsikas in support of their views. 

1 Bode, op. cit., 76 f; see also 76, n. 2, where the author is called Jotl; also P.L.C. 
189 f. 

Vlnayagavdhly Vlnayagandhl. — See Vajlrabuddhi^d. 

Viimyag(l}hatthadlpaiil. — A work ascribed to Cbapata. It explains 
difficult passages of the Vinayapiteka.^ 

1 Bode, ap. cU., 18. 

Vl]iayntpialntU.--See SainantspbidlUL 

A tika on the KaAkUvItenqd, written by 

Boddhaniga.^ 


1 Or. 61; Svd. 1212. 



ViHlillKR flottt. — group of four suttaa on seven qualities 
make a monk skilled in the Vinaya.^ 

1 A. iT. 140 f. 

inni^adhansobluuia Sutta. — Seven qualities which make a monk skilled 
in discipline and illustrious; the qualities are the same as those of the 

Vlnayadhara Sutta.' 

^ A. iv. 142. 

Vlnayavinieeliaya. — A Vinaya treatise by Baddhadatta, written at the 
request of his pupil Buddhasiha. The Uttaravinioehaya is a supplement 
to this work> Two t&as on it are found; one by Revata and the other 

by Vfiolssarae^ 

1 P.L.C. 108 f. 

VlSBiyasadgitL^A name given to the recital held at Vesdil in connection 
with the VaJJlputta heresy/ 

1 Sp. 1. 34. 

VlnayasaAgaha. — A very important summary of the Vinayapitiaka, 
written by S&rlputta of Pulatthipura. There exist on it two t^Ikas, one 
ascribed to Sariputta himself.^ 

1 P.L.0. 101; Gv. 61; Saa. 33. 

Vinayasamutthftnadipanl.— A Vinaya treatise by Ohapata.^ 

^ Gv. 64; Bode, op, cit, 18. 

^Himy&ladk&ra-flU. — A Vinaya compilation by TipitaUladUia of 
TUyapabbata.^ 

^ Svd. 1214; Bode, op, cU,, 54. 

Vinlbandba Sutta. — On the five forms of mental bondage: bondage 
to lusts, to the body, to shapes, to sleep, to the desire to become a deva/ 

1 A. lU. 240; iv. 461. 

VlnOa. — The son of a golden goose and a crow. He is identified with 

Dmdatta. See the Vlnllafca Jttaka. 

ViiiDaka iitaka (No. 160). — A golden goosf once paired with a eiaw 
and they had a son of blue-black hue, whom they called VUIIakl^ 
goose had two sons, and they, noticing that iheir father often wevi|t to 
IQHllli to see Yinllaka, offered to go and fetch him. They pertAod 





ViafliJu on & stick and flsw with the ends of the sUok in tkehl becks. 
As they flew over Mithil&, VinUaka saw King VUflhn (the Bodhketta) 
riding in his state-chariot and boasted that Videha was no better oil 
he himself, since he was being carried by a pair of golden geese. The 
geese, in their anger, wished to drop him, bnt took him on to their fother 
and told him of his son’s words The goose was very angry on hearhsg this 
and sent Vinllaka home to his mother. 

The story was related in reference to an attempt by Devadctta* at 
GayfliIMb to imitate the Buddha when he was visited by SlripOtta and 
MoggaOtna. 

Vinllaka is identified with Devadatta.^ 

1 J. u. 38 f. 

Vlnelapnpphiya Thera. — ^An arahant Thiity-one kappas ago he met 
SikhI Buddha and offered him a vtncla-flower. Twenty-nine kappas 
ago he was a king named Sumeghaghana.^ He is probably identical with 

Rimapeyya Thera.* v.l. Minela. 

‘ Ap 1. 203f. ‘ ThagA. i. 121 

Vlndaka. — One of the horses of Candakumfirs.* 

1 J. vu UB. 


Vlndusfita.— See Blndusftia. 

Vlpakkhasevaka-bhikkhu Vatthu.— The story of a monk who joined 
Devadatta*B followers because of the rich ofierings which he received, 
afterwards returning to his companions. He was reported to the 
Buddha, who related the y«Miatmi1rl»a Jttaka and identified the elephant 
cf the story with the monk.* 

1 DhA. IT. 96-7. 

1- VlpaM Sotta.— On the three kinds of failure: failure in morals, in 
mind (oitto), and in view.* 

> A. I. 208. 

2. Vbudtl Sotta.— On seven things which lead to a lay diaeiple*i 
decline: failure to see monks; neglect in hearing the Dhamma; lack ot 
training in virtue; having no trust in elders, novices or ttid-iemil 

nwnk; listening to the Dhamma in order to oritioise; giving gifts first 
outside the Order.* 


I A. iv. 98 1 
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VlpalUaa Sntta • — On four perversions: seeing permanence in im* 
permanence, ill in not-ill, self in not-self, fair in foul.^ 

1 A. a. 62. 


Vlpallfaakath&.— The eighth chapter of the Pahhavagga of 
Fatisambhidamagga . ^ 


1 PS. ii. 80 f. 


the 


Vlpas8ailftkatll&. — The nintH chapter of the Paiinavagga of the 
Patisambhidamagga.^ 


1 PS. ii. 263-43. 


VIpassanft Sutta. — On insight as to the path which leads to the ‘‘ Un- 
compounded. 


1 S. iv. 362. 


Vlpassi.— The nineteenth of the twenty-four Buddhas. He was 
born in the Khema-park in Bandhumati, his father being Bandhumd 
and his mother Bandhumati. He belonged to the For 

eight thousand years he lived as a householder in three palaces : Nanda^ 
Sonanda and Sirlmft. His body was eighty cubits in height. His 
wife was Sutani (v.l. Sudassana) and his son Samavattakkhandlia. He 
left the household in a chariot and practised austerities for eight months. 
Just before his enlightenment, the daughter of Slldassana-selfhl gave 
him milk-rice, while a yavapalaka named Sujftta gave grass for his 
seat. His bodhi was a pataU-tree, He preached his first sermon in 
Khemamlgad&ya to his step-brother Khandhaand his purohita’s sonTUKSa; 
these two later became his chief disciples. His constant attendant was 
Asoka; Candft and Candamlttfi were his chief women disciples. His 
chief lay-patrons were Puimbtasummitta and Naga among men, and 
Slrimfi and Uttard among women. He died in SumittSrftma at the* age 
of eighty thousand, and his relics were enshrined in a thupa seven leagues 
in height: The Bodhisatta was a Niga-king named Atula.^ 

Three reasons are given for the name of this Buddha^: (1) Because 
he could see as well by night as by day; (2) because he had broad eyes; 
(3) because he could see clearly after investigation. VipassI held the 
uposatha only once in seven years,’ but on such occasions the whole 
Safigha was present.’ The construction of a Gandhakuti for VipassI 
brought Hepfaka great glory in the present age. Mep<jkdca's name at 

I Bn. XX. 1 ff.; BuA. 195 f.; D. ii. 2 ff. | 

e B«A« 195; e/. DA. ii. 464; SA. ii. 15. ' 


* DhA. iii 286. 
« Sp. i. 186 . 
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the time was Awoja.* was then known as MhMi- 

and nine times he gave VipassI Buddha the fiistfruits of his fidds.* 

» DhA. iii. 364 f. « j. gi f. 

Vfpasd Sntta. — On the mental evolution of Vlpud, leading to his 
Enlightenmeiit.^ 

^ S. ii. 6; c/. D. h. 30 f. 

1. Vlpula. — A hhaUiya^ father of Ro?ata Bnddht.^ 

^ J. I. 36, Bu. VI. 18 

2. Vlpula • — One of the five peaks near Rftpigaha, the highest of them. 
See Vepnlla.^ 

1 S. i. 67i J. T1 618, Mil 242. 

Vlpula Sutta. — Four conditions leading to the growth of insight.* 

> 8 V. 412. 

VlpuUL— Mother of Revata Buddha.* 

^ J. 1 . 36, Bu. VI. 6 

Vipulfibhfisae — ^Twenty-nine kappas ago there were several kings of 
this name, previous births of BelatfUnika (Campakapupphiya) Thera.^ 

i ThagA. X. 206; Ap. i. 167. 

Vibbhanta-bhlkkhu Vatthu.— The story of a mon\ living with Mahi 
Kwsapa, who returned to lay-life and associated with bad companionB. 
One day Kassapa saw him being led to execution for some crime and 
asked him to recall the meditation which, in former days, had enabled 
him to gain the Fourth Jhana. The man did so and was without fear. 
The executioners, finding him unconcerned with their punishments of 
him, took him to the king who, after enquiry, released him. Later 
he visited the Buddha and became an arahant.^ 

1 DhA. iv. 62 f. 

VlbbaAga.—- The collective name for two closelyjconnected works of 
the Vinayapij^ika, which, in manuscripts, are generally called PIriJikt 
Ndttfya. The collection is considered to be an extensive treatise 
on the ntbnokkha rules, giving the occasion for the formnlating of each 
yule, with some explanation or illustration of various terms employed 
lu the wording of the rule. The rule is sometimes further illustrated 



by wImM to oases wbiob ooase within it and to othen wbi^ totn 
to it. The ooUeotioa is also called Suite WUiMfk and is 
divided into two parts, the BhIkkhiHVibhaSca and the BhOddm^ 
vlUadgn. 

VUthaAga Vaggn. — ^The fourteenth Yagga of the MbUhlnia mkiyn* 
(suttas 131*42), 

‘ M. hi. 187-267. 

1. VlbhaAga Sutta. — A detailed analysis of the causal law.* 

1 S. iL 2 f. 

2. Vlbhaftga Stttta . — An analysis of the Ariyan Eightfold Path.* 

‘ S. V. 12. 

3. Vfbhafkga Sntte. — An analysis of the four satipatfhama} 

» S. V, 183. 


4. Vlbhaflga Sntta. — Two suttas containiug an analysis of the five 
iniriyas} 

1 S. V. 196 f. 

5. VlbhftAga Satta . — ^Three suttas containing an analysis of the five 
indriyas of esse, discomfort, happiness, unhappiness and indifference.* 

» S. y. 209 f. 

6. VflflisAga Suite. — An analysis of the four bases of psychic power.^ 

» a.y. 276 1 

Vl Mi u fig l OTt S M tete* — One of the seven books of the Abhidhauntepi- 
tebo; it is generally placed second in the list.* It deals in a general 
way with the different categories and formulas given in the Phamma- 
iteftginTj though different methods of treatmmt ate used. The book 
k divided into eighteen chapters, each of which u called a vibhaSgs. 
Bach chapter has three portions: SuUaiUatitOjtmifa, AhkiikanmMS'- 
jatUya and PaKMpueohaka at Ikt of questkSiB. The Oonunenteiy to 
the Vibhafiga k called SUBnohMlasteiL 


* IfO. 12. 
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VUtaUwlil* — name giyen to tiie Dhomma by tiM oMiMdox; 
the term ie identical with Thenvldn and the Bnddha » deaerilMd ae 
VibhaJJafUL* 

* S,g,, Mhy. ▼. 171 ; VibhA. 130; ep. Kvu. Trt. introd. p. 38. 

Vlbhnttl Sntte. — ^Preached by Sirlpvtta on the four bcaitebee of 
analytical knowledge: meanings (ottAa); conditions {ihammi)-, defl* 
nitions {nirutti); intellect (^ilMna)} 

1 A. u. 160 f. 

Vlbbattikatlii.— A treatise, probably grammatical, by a Ceylon monk.* 

» Qt. 65, 75. 

1. Vibbattyattba . — A work on PUi cases by Kyocva’s daughter.* 

‘ Sis., p. 77. 

2. Vibbattyattba.— A Pali grammatical treatise by SaddlUwninEmTa. * 

^ Bode, op, cit., 26. 

Vlbh&ta« — One of the eleven children of Pa^fuvftsudeva and Bhadda- 
kaeoftni.^ 

^ Dpy. r. 3; see also xviii. 41, 44. 

Vlbhltakamlfijiya Thera* — An arahant. He gave a inMitoto-fruit to 
Buddha*^ He is perhaps identical with Sopftka Tbera.* 

1 Ap, ii, 396. * ThagA. i. 95. 

Vlbhbana-vilidra* — A monastery built by Ph i t us ena .^ 

1 Cv. xxxviii. 49. 

Vl hhikMA^i fh ^^hmfiAmtbL —A king of Beuares, so called from his great 
fondness for ornaments. He developed the habit of sleeping by day 
and suffered from biliousness. This made him realise his folly, and, 
developing insight, he became a Pacceka Buddha. BUs udS w 9gSi h& 
is included in the Oiaggavistiia Satta*' 

1 SN. va 59; SNA. L HI. 

VflQatlediedaiiL-*^A Commentarial work on the Abhi db a mm a by an 
Bides named Kassapa*^ 

» Ov. eo, 70; P.I 1 .C. leo. 
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VlmattViBOftaill.— A Commentary on the Vinaya by KaMapft Then. 
It was one of the authorities quoted by the PinqMUIMS against the 
EkaipilkaB and it was held in high esteem by King Dhammaceti.^ 

1 Gv. 61; S&s. 69; P.L.C. 179. 

1. Viinala. — One of the four friends of Tasa who, following the latter’s 
example, joined the Order and attained arahantship.^ 

1 Vin. i. 18 f. 


2. Vlinala Then. — He belonged to a rich family of R&jagaha and 
received his name because he was born free of all dirt. Much impressed 
by the majesty of the Buddha when the latter visited Rajagaha, Vimala 
entered the Order, and lived in a mountain cave in Kosala. One day a 
vast cloud spread over the sky; rain fell, allaying the heat and dis- 
comfort, and Vimala, concentrating his mind, attained arahantship. 

He belonged to a family of conch-blowers in the time of VipassI Buddha^ 
and one day honoured the Buddha by playing on his conch-shell. He 
bathed the Bodhi-tree of Kassapa Buddha with fragrant water and washed 
the seats and the clothes of holy monks. Twenty-four kappas ago he 
was king six times, under the name of Mahanigghosa.^ 

^ ThagA. i. 121 f. ; his ud&m verse is included in Thag. vs. 50. 

3. Vimala Thera. — He was born in a brahmin family of Benares and 
entered the Order under Somamitta Thera,^ who encouraged him to 
attain arahantship. In the days of Padumuttara Buddha he was a 
householder, and, when the Buddha’s body was being carried to the pyre 
for cremation, amidst impressive celebrations, he ofEered 8umam-^owex» 
in his honour.* 

‘ In the story of Somamitta, however, > ThagA. i. 377; three verses ascribed 
Vimala is said to have been his teacher. to him occur in Thag. (vs. 264-6). 

For details see s,v. Somamitta. * 

4. Vimala.— A Paeeeka Baddba.^ 

^ M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 


5. Vimala. — One of the palaces of Plyadassi 
nunciation.^ 


^ Bo. xiv. 16. 


Buddha before his re* 


6. Vllliala.-r-A king of sizty-one kappas ago, a former birth of Udalm* 
diyaka OUmi) Theta.^ 


^ Ap. i. 206; ThagA. i. 116. 
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7, ViiliaU.~A king of twenty-one kappas ago who lived in the palace 
Suddasaana in RapuvatL He was a former birth of Rihida.^ 

' Ap, i. 61. 

Vimalakopdafifia Thera.-~The son of AmbapUl and Biiiihlslni* Vimala 

was his earlier name, but later he came to be called VimakkopdafiiUi. 
When the Buddha visited VesUl^ Vimala was impressed by his majesty 
and entered the Order, attaining arahantship soon afterwards. 

In the time of VlpassI Buddha he was a rich householder, and one day, 
being present while the Buddha preached to a large number of people, 
he rejoiced so much that he offered him four golden flowers. The 
Buddha, by his magic power, caused the golden hue of the flowers to 
pervade the whole region. Vimala died soon after and was reborn in 
Tusita. Forty-three kappas ago he became king sixteen times under 
the name of Nemi/ A sermon preached by Vimala helped Ambap&U 
to develop insight and win arahantship.* 

^ ThagA. i. 145 f.; a verso oontaining a riddle and ascribed to Vimala is given in 
Thag. vs. 64. * ThigA. 207. 

Vinudatthavilaslnl. — A Commentary by Dhammapila on the Vlmina 
Vatthu,^ forming part of the ParamatthaUpanl. 

^ BuA. p. 236. 

1. — King of Ceylon (1592-1604 A.c.),^ He 
succeeded RajasDia I. and ruled in Sirlvaddbanapura. He built a 
temple for the Tooth Relic in the capital* and, having sent an embassy 
to PftkkhnAgfij obtained a chapter of monks under Nandloakka to 
re-establish the Order in Ceylon. He built the OaplhamhaFVlUra and 
held there a ceremony of ordination. He was succeeded by his cousiii 
Senaratna, whom he persuaded to leave the Order that he might assume 
the duties of kingship.* 

^ For his father, etc., see Cv. Tra. ii. | Jssiha later overlaid with gold; Cv. o. 
227, n. 1. ' 21 ; O. Tra, ii. 276, n. 1. 

* He seems to have made a special l • Cv. xciv, 6 ff. 
casket for the Relics, which KitUslrlri- I 

2. vtnuj.4iuuinmui firiym.— King of Ceylon (Vlmaladhanmasbiys IL, 
1687-1707 A.O.). He was the son of MJadhs IL He held festirals in 
honour of the Tooth Belie and the Footprint at SniDMllkflt^ and, sending 
an embassy to P»>rirhangar obtained thirty-three monks, headed by 
Saating Thera, to reorganize the Order in Ceylon. He was succeeded 
by his eon, Nttfndailbg.* 


1 Cv. xovil. 1 ff* 
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1. VtaHMMdlil Then.— Author at the MnMimmiltoffipaBl oa 
fUUk*t ffumoKr ead a oa the A bhMh a mmtttliauftga liA To hha 
is also ascribed the authorship of the NySsa of Eacc&yana’s grammar.* 
He was probably of Ceylon, but the S&sanavaipsa* claims him as a thera 
el Fhgan. He is sometimes called MaUvtanalabnddhL 

' P.L.C. 204; Bode, op rU., 21, Gv 63, 72. * p 76- 

2. inmalabiiddhl.— Called Ofllsvlinalabuddhi or Nsvavtinalaliiiddhl. 
He wrote a tlha on the Vuttodaya.* 

^ Gv. 67; he lived either in Pagan or in Panya; Sas. 76. 

3. VliiudabiiddbL--See Navavimalabuddbl. 

VlmalavittsliiL — A Commentary by DhammapMa on the Vlmflna 
Valthv^; it forme part of the Paramatthadlpanl. 

» BuA p 236. 

1. Vlmau Theil.— The daughter of a courtesan of Vesaii. Having 
one day seen Moggailina begging in Yesali for alms, she went to his 
dwelling and tried to entice him.^ The Elder rebuked and admonished 
her, and she became a lay-follower and later entered the Order. There, 
after great effort, she became an aiahant* 

1 Some say, adds the Commentator, • ThigA. 76 f ; her ud&rut verses are 
that she was influenced by the heretics. included m Thig. (vs. 72-6). 

The incident is referred to at ThagA. u. 

178, but Vimala’s name is not given. 

2« VlmaU. — N&ga-maiden, queen of Vainpa. See the Vldhnra* 
pvgifttft Jttaka. 

3. Vlmatts— Wife of PtyadassI BaUha in his last lay life.^ 

1 Bu. xiv. 17, 

4. VtanaUL— A Naga-maiden; the time of Padumilttaia 

Bvddhi.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 568. 

vtmiM, ValtliUs*^The sixth book of the Klmfldlilya Mlki^ 
describes the splendour of various celestial abodes belonging to 
deTSSt obtained by them as reward for some meritorious act perlofSOMd 
in a previous life. The stories were learnt from tbs davaa them^tSSi 
bjr IMiprilllUb and others, during theii sojourn in the 
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wogdds, And recited by them to the BuddhA. A OonoMita^ m lid 
work exists by IHammsp&la, forming pert of the fUilBaiaMiliil 
and sometimes oslled VlmalatthAVlUsiid 

Stories from the Yimana Vatthu were related by *»*«**i*^ in Oeylon 
in his first sermon to AnnU and her five hundred oompanioBs.* 

^ Mhv. XIV. 68 

Vlmuttl Suttape — On the five spheres of release experienced when one 
teaches the Dhamma to another, when yet another listens, when one 
learns it oneself, when one ponders and leflects on it, and when one 
has rightly penetrated into it.^ 

1 A. nu 21 f. 

Vlmokkha Sutta. — On eight kinds of deliverance.^ 

1 A. IV. 306 f. 

VlmokkhakatM. — The fifth chapter of the Mahavagga of the Pafl- 

sambhkUmagga.^ 

1 PS u 36-73. 

!• Vlfaja# — One of the three palaces occupied by DhammadiassI Buddha 
before his Eenunciation.^ 

1 Bu, XVI. 14 

2. Vlraja. — A Pacceka Buddha.^ 

1 ApA i 107, M. 111. 70 

1. Vbaddha Sutta.— Whoever neglects the Noble Eightfold Path 
neglects the way leading to the destruction of dukkha} 

1 S. V. 23. 

2. VIraddha Sutta.— He who neglects the four bases of psychic power 
neglects the way leading to the destruction of 111.^ 

1 S. V. 264. 

3. Vbuddha or Afaddha Sutta*— Whoever neglects the seven limbs of 
wisdom neglects the way leading to the destruction of 111^ whoever 
cultivates ^em undertakes that way.' 

1 S. V. 82. 

Vkivdpiqppll^ nma.— An arahant. Nmety-ime kappas ago he met 
^^^AbstOia BaUha and gave him a etmeu^flower.' 

1 Ap. 1 223. 
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1. Vliict Bntta . — The Buddha teaches non-attachment and the path 
thereto.* 

‘ S. ir. 871. 

2. Viriga Sutta. — ^Dispassion is the aim of the holy life as taught by 
the Buddha, and the way thereto is the Noble Eightfold Path.* 

‘ S. V. 27. 

3. Vlrtga Sntta . — The idea of dispassion, if cultivated, leads to great 
profit.* 

• s. V. 133 . 

4. VlrSga Sutta . — The four natipatthanas, if cultivated, lead to 
dispassion.* 

1 S. V. 179. 

VlrSgakathft.— The fifth chapter of the Yuganandha Vagga of the 

Pa^sambhldftmagga.* 

> Pe. ii. 140-7. 


Vlriya. — A pleasaunce in Vebhfira where Slddhattha Buddha was born.* 

‘ BuA. p. 186. 

1. VIriya Sutta. — ^Energy is necessary in order to see things as they 
really are.* 

> S. ii. 132. 


2. VIriya Sutta • — A woman who, among other qualities, has energy 
is reborn in a happy condition.^ 

^ S. iv. 244a 
« 

1. Vlrflpakkha.— One of the CdtmnmahSrdJano (Begent Kings).. He 
is Begent of the western quarter and lord of the Nagas.* In the assembly 
of the devas he sits facing east.* icaialrappl is his daughter.* All NSgas 
visit him regularly as their lord and wait on him, and any question of 
dispute arising among them would be referred to him for solution.* 

1 D. ii. 268; D. iii. 109; Dry. 126. 148. | • J. iii. 267. 

• D. U. 207, 221. i * S.g., J. vi 168; ej. AA. i. 143. 

2. mrftpakUuk— -The name of a Niga family*; they were, perhaps, 
followers of inrApattha (q.v.). 

i Vin. ii. 109; A. U. 72; J. ii. 145. 
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Vlraum, virfllbaka.— One of the CitummahiriUtaio. He ie the king 
of the south, and, in the assembly of the devas, sits facing notth.^ BEe 
is lord of the KumbhaQf&s.^ 

1 D. ii. 207, 221. * Ibid,, iii. 198; Dvy. 120. 148. 

Viroeana. — Nine kappas ago there were three kings of this name, all 
previous births of S&lapupphad&yaka (AJJupa) Thera.^ 

1 Ap. 1 . 169; ThagA. i. 186. 

Viroeana Jataka (No. 143). — The JBodhisatta was once a lion and 
lived in KaficanagUhfi. He granted to a jackal the favour of being allowed 
to inform him of the presence of prey, the animal being given a portion 
of the carcase in return for this service, hi time the jackal grew strong 
and begged to be allowed to kill an elephant. The lion reluctantly 
agreed to this, but the jackal, in his attempts to leap on to the elephant, 
missed his aim and fell to the ground where he was crushed to death. 

The story was related in reference to Devadatta’s attempt to pose as 
the Buddha and his failure to do so, wherefore he received a kick on the 
chest from Kok&Uka (q.v.). The jackal is identified with Devadatta.' 

I J. 1. 490-3. 

Viroeamanft.—Wife of Kakusandha Buddha before his Renunciation.^ 

1 Bu. xxiU. 17. BuA. (p. 210) calls her Rocaci. 

VOatttkhap^A* — The weir of a tank repaired by Pya kk a m abUm 

1 Cv. Ixxix. 67. 


Vll&ta. — country.^ 

^ Mil. 327, 331 ; Rhys Davids identifies it with Tartary (Mil. Tre. ii. 204). 

VlUna. — place near AltoftTOy mentioned in the wars of OaJabUlU.^ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 166. 

VOokana.— A king of eighty-one kappas ago, a former birth of lli^^ 

(SanmnikhiUhavlka) Thera.^ 

1 Ap. i. 160; ThagA. i. 164. 

vniavartjaia.— A Damija chief, aUy of KuhweUiani. He waa slain 
tihe soldiers of LaAUpnra.' 

O. Ixavi. M, 168j b»t see 178 and 188. 
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Vmklbi.— A disteiot of CcTioit, woe the reeidenoe of 1.* 

‘ Or. Ivfll. SB. 

Vtvm VaggS. — ^The first chapter of the Catukka Nip&ta of the 

Xlllkapatarthft.* 

1 J. iii. 1-33. 


1. VlvUs Sutta. — On the six roots of contention: scorn, hypocrisy, 
envy, deceit, evil-mindedness, prejudice.^ 

^ A. iii. 334 f.; ij. D. hi. 246; M. ii. 246; Vin. ii. 89. 

2. Vlvida Suttt. — Two suttas, preached in answer to a question by 
vm, on ten things which arc the causes of contention.^ 

* A. V. 77 f. 


VtvUainiUa Sutta. — ^Ten causes, different from the above, of con- 
tention.^ 


I A. V. 78 f. 


1. Vlvdca Sutta. — An admonition spoken by a deva on seeing a monk 
in a forest tract of Kosala indulging in wrong and evil thoughts.^ 

1 S. 1. 197. 

2. Vlveka Sutta. — Sfaiputta tells Ananda, in answer to his questions, 
that the clearness of his senses and the agreeable colour of his face 
are due to the fact that he had passed the siesta in Alldlia?aMf aloof 
from passions and from evil things.' 

^ S. iii. 235 f. 


Vlvakakathi. — The fourth chapter of the Paffff&vagga of the FattMpi'* 
, 1 

^ PS. ii. 219-25. 


Viiaina Sutta. — Crooked actions of body, speech and mind lead one 
to purgatory; their opposites to heaven.' 

' A. i. 293. 

Vkaylia . — ^The Bodhiaatte bora m a of Benarea. Sec ^e 

Vtaglm Jlteka. 


JtWEB (No. S40).— The Bodhiaatta waa eiioe bom aa IMflli. 
8e(i^ of Benareek aad gave dsoa daily to aix handled thowaand paMon* 
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in paitB of the city. Sakha’s throne was heated by his 

great generosity, and, feeling nervous for his safety, RakVA. oontrived 
that all Visayha’s possessions should disappear. Quite undaunted, 
Visayha became a grass-cutter, and for six days gave alms from the lomey 
so earned, he and his wife fasting. On the seventh day, while cutting 
grass, he fainted, and Sakka, appearing before him, suggested that he 
should be moderate in his generosity. Visayha lejected the suggestion 
as unworthy and declared that his aim was Buddhahood Thereupon 
Sakka praised him and made him prosperous. 

The story was related to AnithsplQdika, as ment loned in the Khadt- 
raAgSn Jitaka. Visayha ’s wife is identified with Rfihulamfitfi.' 

The story is given in the Jfttskamill (No. 5), where the seftihi is 
called Avi^ayha. 

^ J. iii. 128‘32; seo also J. i. 45. 


Visavanta J&taka (No. 69). — The Bodhisatta was once a snake-bite 
doctor, and, on one occasion, when a countryman had been bitten by a 
snake, the doctor ordered the snake to be brought and asked it to suck 
the poison out of the wound. This the snake refused to do even though 
threatened with death by the doctor. 

The story was told in reference to a vow taken by S&riputta. Some 
villagers once brought some meal-cakes to the monastery, and when 
the monks present there had eaten, it was suggested that what remained 
should be saved for those monks who were absent in the village. This 
was done, but a young colleague of Sariputta, arriving very late, found 
that Sariputta had already eaten his portion, whiireat he was very 
disappointed. Sariputta immediately vowed never again to touch 
meal-cakes, and the Buddha said that Sariputta would never return 
to anything which he had once renounced. The snake is identified with 
Sariputta.^ 

1 J. I. 310 f. 

1- VbttlUL— Husband of Dhammadinna. He was a rich mexchaat 
of Ri]agalia and accompanied BimbUia on his visit to the Buddha, 
who was then at Rftlagalia for the first time after his Enlightenment* 
Visfikha, on that occasion, became a so^dponno, after hearing the 
Buddha preach; he later became a sakadagam and then an anSgihni. 
After he became an anSgemi his behaviour to his wife completely 
changed, and when he explained to her the reason, offering heridl 
wealth and freedom to do as she wished, she asked his leave to join the 
Vtttidia informed Bimbisara of her wish, and, at his teqtiestp 
the king oidereJi that the oity be decked in her honour on the day of 

U, S7 
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hex renuxiciation and tliat she be taken to the nunnery in a golden 
palanquin. 

After Dhammadinna had joined the Order, she left the city and 
retired into the country, returning to Bajagaha after she had attained 
arahantship. Visakha, hearing of her return, visited her at the nunnery 
and asked her various questions regarding the Buddha’s teachings, all 
of which she answered/ Their conversation is recorded in the Culla- 
Vedalla Sutta/ Visakha then visited the Buddha and reported their 
conversation to him, winning the Buddha’s praises for Dhammadinna. 

In the time of Phussa Buddha, Visakha and Dhammadinna had been 
husband and wife.* Visakha had been the treasurer, appointed by the 
three sons of Jayasena, in charge of the provisions given by them for 
the almsgiving held in honour of Phussa Buddha and his monks. 

Visakha is mentioned^ as one of the seven lay disciples in the time of 
the Buddha who had each five hundred followers. 

1 MA. i. 614 f.; ThigA. 16, 19. ® For details see PvA. 20 if.; c/. KhpA. 

a M. i. 299 f.; c/. DhA. iv. 229 f.; 202f.; DhA. i. 86 f. AA. i. 144f. 

AA. i. 197. * SA. iii. 223. 

2. Vlsftkha.— Called Paftc&Uputta. He was son of a provincial governor 
(ma'^dalikardjd) of Hagadha, and was called PaficfiUputta because his 
mother was the daughter of the Paftc&la king.^ He succeeded his father, 
and, hearing one day that the Buddha had arrived near his village, 
he visited him, heard him preach and joined the Order. He then 
accompanied the Buddha to Sfivatthi, where he became an arahant. 
Later, out of compassion, he visited his relations. 

One day he was asked how many qualities were necessary to a man 
in order that he should be considered a skilful preacher of the Dhamma. 
Visakha’s answer is included in the Theragatha.* 

Fourteen kappas ago he was a poor householder, and one day, while 
searching in the forest for fruit,* he saw a Pacceka Buddha and offered 
him a mUt-fruit. He is evidently to be identified with ValUphaladlyftka 
of the Apadana.* 

Vifi&kha was evidently a clever and arresting preacher> and the books 
mention that the Buddha heard him preach and praised him.^ 

^ AA. ii. 511 oalis him the son of ^ Ap. L 296. 

Pafic&lihr&hmapi. « S. ii 280; A. ii 61. 

® Thag. Ys. 209-10: ThagA. i 331 f. 

3. Vislkha Thern.— He was a rich householder of PitaUputta whOi 
heating that there were many shrines in Ceylon, made over his property 
to his family and left home with one single coin wrapt in the hem ci hiB 



garment. He had to spend one month at the port waiting for a ship) 
and, daring that time, made one thousand by his skill in trade. Arriv^ 
at the mMvftoiti, he asked to be ordained, and when, at the time of 
his ordination, the money was discovered, he distributed it among those 
who were present. After five years he set out travelling, and, with 
the help of a devata, found his way to ClttaUpablMlUlrViUias where he 
stayed for four months. As he was about to leave, the devata of the 
jambu-tiee which stood at the head of his cankama^i appeared before 
him weeping, and explained that while the Thera was there the non- 
humans lived in peace, but that when he had gone they would start 
quarrelling and talking loudly. Several times he tried to leave but 
was thus prevented, until, at last, he became an arahant and died there.^ 

^ Vflui. i. 312 f.; the story is referred to at AA. ii. 866. 

4. Vlsfikha. — One of the chief lay supporters of MaAgalft Buddha,^ 

1 Bu. V. 26. 

5. Visikha.— One of the chief lay supporters of Phtuaa Buddha.* 

1 Bu. xix. 21. 

6. Vis&kha.— A minister of DupagimaQl. He and Sirldeva were in 
charge of the arrangements for the Foundation Ceremony of the W a il ft 

Thdpa.* 

1 MT. 617. 

7. Vlsikha.— See also Ves&kba. 

Visftkha Sutta.— The Buddha listens to a sermon by Visttha Paftelll- 
putta and praises his skill in the assembly of monks. The Sutta also 
contains a teaching as to how the Dhamma should be preached. 

1 A. ii. 61f.;S. ii.280f. 


1. Vtadkhi.— One of the chief lay women supporters of HyadaMl 

Buddha.* 

^ Bu. xiv. 22. 

2. Vblkhd.— Mother of yahweandha Buddha and wife <rf Aggidatta.* 

^ Bu. zxiii. 68; J. 7. 

3. Vilikhi.— One of the five queens of the third OkUka.* 

I DA. i. 268; SNA. i. 362; M-T* 131* 
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VWUli nmL— belonged to tbe harem of the Bodhisatta and 
lift the world with MahilwJipatL She received a topic of meditation 
from the Buddha and in due course won arahantahip. A verse uttered by 
her, admonishing her companions, is included in the Therigathft/ 

1 Thig. VB. 13; ThigA. 20. 

6. VladkU. — The chief among the female lay disciples of the Buddha 
and declared by him to be foremost among those who ministered to the 
Order {ddyikamm agga)} Her father was Dhanafi]aya» son of Mepdaka^ 
and her mother SumanA. She was born in the city of Bliaddiya in AAga. 
When she was seven years old, the Buddha visited Bhaddiya with a 
large company of monks, out of compassion for the brahmin Sela and 
others. Meodaka gave Visakha five hundred companions, five hundred 
slaves, and fiive hundred chariots, that she might visit the Buddha. She 
stopped the chariots some distance away and approached the Buddha on 
foot. He preached to her and she became a sotafanm. For the next 
fortnight Mepdaka invited the Buddha and his monks daily to his house, 
where he fed them. 

Later, when, at Pasenadl’s request, Blmbis&ra sent Dhanahjaya to 
live in Kosaia^ Visakha accompanied her parents and lived in Sfiketa. 
The messengers, sent by Mlgftra of S&vatthl to find a suitable bride for his 
son Pafifiavaddhanai saw Visakha on her way to the lake to bathe on a 
feast-day. At that moment there was a great shower. Visakha’s com- 
panions ran for shelter, but Visakha herself, walking at her usual pace, 
came to the place where the messengers, already greatly impressed, were 
awaiting her. When they asked her why she did not run to seek shelter 
and so preserve her clothes, she answered that she had plenty of clothes 
in the house, but that if she ran she might damage a limb which would be 
a great loss. Unmarried girls,” she said, ** are like goods awaiting sale, 
they must not be disfigured.” The messengers offered her a bouquet of 
flowers (mSUlguiam), which she accepted as a proposal of marriage, and 
then went on to her father’s house. The messengers followed and laid 
Puppavaddhana’s suit before Dhanafijaya. The proposal was accepted 
and confirmed by an exchange of letters. 

When Pasena^ heard of it, he offered to accompany Puppavaddhana to 
S&ketai as a mark of signal favour. Dhanafijaya welcomed the king 
and his retinue, Migara, Pu^pavaddhana aJtl their followers, with all 
honour, attending personally to all the details of hospitality. He 
persuaded the king to stay with him during the rains, providing all that 
was necessary.* Five hundred goldsmiths were engaged to make the 

* A. i. S6; she is oonsidersd the idesl (loo. oiL) Visikha oaperiateiided all tbs 

lay wtmiaii-^., A* iv. 348. amegeuieutt. 

* Aoocrding ^ ^ ^^hA. aooount 
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MlMlnl i p a tMhmHl (ornament), ^.v., for the bride; three tnentlie paeaed, 
but it was still unfiniehed. The supply of firewood ran out, and orders 
were given that the wood of dilapidated houses should be used. This 
wood lasted for a fortnight, and then the storehouses containing cloths 
were opened, the cloths soaked in oil and used for cooking the food. The 
ornament was finished in four months.* 

Dhananjaya gave his daughter, as dowry, five hundred carts full of 
money, five hundred with vessels of gold, five hundred each of silver, 
copper, various silks, ghee, rice husked and winnowed; also ploughs, 
ploughshares, and other farm implements, five hundred carts with three 
slavewomen in each, ever3rthing being provided foi them. The cattle 
given by him filled an enclosure three quarters of a league in length and 
eight rods across, standing shoulder to shoulder, and in addition to these, 
sixty thousand bulls and sixty thousand milch cows escaped from 
stalls and joined the herd already gifted to her.* 

When the time came for Visakha to leave, Dhanafijaya gave her ten 
admonitions, which Migara overheard from the next room. Thes(' 
admonitions were : Not to give fire from the house outside , not to take 
into the house fire from without ; to give only to those who give in return ; 
not to give to those who do not give in return; to give to him that gives 
and to him that gives not ; to sit, eat and sleep happily , to tend the fire 
and to honour household deities.* 

On the following day Dhananjaya appointed eight householders to be 
sponsors to his daughter and to enquire into any charges which might be 
brought against her. When she left, Dhananjaya allowed any inhabitants 
of his fourteen tributary villages to accompany her if they so wished. 
As a result the villages were left empty ; but Migara, fearing that he should 
have to feed them, drove most of them back. Visakha entered Sfivatthi 
standing in her chariot, so that all might see her glory. The citiseiis 
showered gifts on her, but these she distributed among the people. 

Migara was a follower of the and, soon after Vis§.kh&*B arrival 

in his house, he sent for them and told her to minister to them. But 

* In the timft of Buddha she even after her marriage. The tMioa 

gave bowls and robes to twenty thousand (ii. 9) contains a stoiy of a dispute she 
monks, also thread and needles and bad with the enstoms-offieers regarding 

materials; as a result of this, she the dj^ty they levied on one of her 
rsoeived her paroie in this life tl>hA. i. presents. She visited Pasanadi senmal 
d96). times, trying to get the matter settled; 

* In har birth as Mghadlsh she gave Imt he had no time to gi ve to tlm matter^ 
^ fiw pmduoto of the eow to twenty and, in the end, she sought oouodMkm 
tho n i and monks, begging them to eat; from the Buddha. 

hence the escaping of the cattle Ibr her * These riddles were later oipleliled 
(BhA. t 397). Viaikha*s le- by Visikhg to her teher-lpi-law (IHtA. 1. 
oqkfehiiwd to send her costly 403 1). 
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VidAlkl, repulBed by their nudity, refused to pay them homage. The 
ITigAi^t^as urged that she should be sent away, but Migara bided his time. 
Chie day, as MigSra was eating, while Visakha stood fanning him, a 
monk was seen standing outside his house. Visakha stood aside, that 
Migara might see him, but as Migara continued to eat without noticing 
the monk, she said to the latter, “ Pass on. Sir, my father-in-law eats 
stale fare.** Migara was angry and threatened to send her away, but, at 
her request, the matter was referred to her sponsors. They enquired into 
the several charges brought against her and adjudged her not guilty. 
Vis&khS. then gave orders that preparations should be made for her 
return to her parents. But Migara begged her forgiveness which she 
granted, on condition that he would invite to the house the Buddha and 
his monks. This he did, but, owing to the influence of the Niganthas, he 
left Visakha to entertain them, and only consented to hear the Buddha’s 
sermon at the end of the meal from behind a curtain. At the conclusion 
of this sermon, however, he became a sotapamia. His gratitude towards 
Vis&kha was boundless ; henceforth she was to be considered as his mother 
and to receive all the honour due to a mother; from this time onwards 
she was called llig&ramitfi/ Migara got made for her everyday use an 
ornament called ghaminaUhaka, at a cost of one hundred thousand.’ 
On the day of the presentation of this ornament, Migara held for her a 
special festival in her honour, and she was made to bathe in sixteen pots 
of perfumed water.® 

Visakha had ten sons and ten daughters, each of whom had a similar 
number of children, and so on down to the fourth generation. Before her 
death, at the age of one hundred and twenty, she bad eighty-four thousand 
and twenty direct lineal descendants, all living.® She herself kept, all 
her life, the appearance of a girl of sixteen. She had the strength of 
five elephants, and it is said that once she took the trunk of an elephant, 
which was sent to test her, between her two fingers and forced him back 
on his haunches.^® Visakh& owned such a great reputation for bringing 
good fortune that the people of Savatthi always invited her to their 
houses on festivals and holidays.^' 

* In DhA. i. 406 we are told that in | marized from DhA. i. 3B4 ff.; AA. i. 
order to oonfirm this declaration, Mig&ra 219 ff. contains a similar account but 
sucked the breast of VisikhO^ This with far less detail. The DhA. account 
account adds that she had also a son contains numerous other particulars, 
named Hlgira; thus there was a double some of which are given below. 

reason ibr the name. AA. i. 313 says * But see Ud. viii. 8, which speaks of 
that Migftra was her eldest son. the death of a grand-daughter and of 

^ Some time after, Visftkhk sold the Vis&kha*s great grief; this evidently 
Mataiat&pasidhana and built the lUgi- refers to Datti (g.v.). 
ramitttpisida (f .e. for details). DhA. L 409. 

* This account of Vtsftkha is sum- JM. 
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ViBS.kliS» fed five hundred monks daily at her hpuse.^* In the afternoon 
she visited the Buddha, and, after listening to his sermon, would go round 
the monastery inquiring into the needs of the monks and nuns.“ In 
these rounds she was sometimes accompanied by Vis&klUl 

begged for, and was granted, eight boons by the Buddha : that as long 
as she lived she be allowed to give robes to the members of the Order for 
the rainy season ; food for monks coming into Savatthi^^ ; food for those 
going out ; food for the sick ; food for those who wait on the sick; medicine 
for the sick ; a constant supply of rice-gruel for any needing it ; and bathing 
robes for the nuns.^* 

With the construction of the MlgiramfttupSsUa in the Pubbftrftma 
Visakha’s ambitions were fulfilled, and it is said'’ that when the monastery 
was completed and the festival of opening in progress, as the evening 
drew on she walked round the monastery accompanied by her children, 
her grandchildren and her great-grandchildren, and in five stanzas sang 
her joy, saying, “ Now is entirely fulfilled the prayer which I prayed in 
times of yore.”'® 

The monks heard her sing and told the Buddha ; he related to them how, 
in the time of Padumuttara Buddha, Visakha had been the friend of the 
principal women benefactors of that Buddha. In the time of Kassapa 
Buddha she was SanghadasT, youngest of the seven daughters of KIM, 
and for long after her marriage she gave alms and performed other good 
works with her sisters.'* 

Thus, e.^., J. iv. 144; two thousand, { preaching of the Kumbha Jfttaka; see 
according to DhA. i. 128; later she alsoJ. v. Ilf. 

appointed her grand-daughter (probably Probably on account of this boon 

Batta) to officiate for her. the monks who had been to see Khadl- 

Because she wished the SaAgha ravaniya Revata {q.v.) visited Vis&khft 

well she was appointed on the com- immediately after their return to 

mittee set up to enquire into the charge Savatthi; but see the Plfha Jfttaka, 

of misbehaviour brought against the This list of boons and Visakha^s 

mother of Kum&rakassapa {q<v,)i reasons for begging them are given at 

Vis&kha’s experience as the mother of Vin. i. 290 ff. According to the SUTUOl 

several children stood her in good stead. JAtaka (g.v.)» she obtained the boons owing 

For an incident connected with one to her virtue in the past as well— 

of these visits, see s.v. Suppiyi. DhA. in her birth as Sumedh& (J. iv. 315 ff.)$ 

(i. 100 f.) says that once five hundred see also Vin. L 296, where the Buddha 

young men of good family entrusted accepts a fsMie-towel as a special gift 

the care of their wives to Visakha. On fn>m Visakhft but would not accept 

one occasion, when accompanying her an earthenware foot-scrubber (Vin. ii 

to the monastery, they became drunk , 129 f.). 
and committed improprieties in the DhA. i. 416 f. 

presence of the Buddha. The Buddha The wishes mentioned in these 

frightened them by emitting a dark bine | stanzas as having been fulfilled differ 
ray of light, thus restoring them to their | from the eight boons mentioned above, 
senses. This was the occasion of the 1 AA. i. 219. 
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to the Vfldtevtmliiafattlli^'* ViB£kh& wae boni» after death* 
among the Nlmm&naretldevft as the consort of the deva-king Bpntnillltta, 
Buddhaghosa says*^ that ViB&kh&, like Sakka and AntOuq^iffikay will 
enjoy one hundred and thirty-one kappas of happiness in the Brahma- 
worlds before she finally passes away into nibbana. 

Among Visakha’s relations are also mentioned, in addition to her two 
sons MlgaJUa and Migba, a sister Snl&t&y who became Anathapii^dika*s 
daughter-in-law”; a grandson, Sa}ha (g.v,); a granddaughter, DatUL, who 
died” ; and Uggaha (g.v,), called Me^d^jumattfi. Mention is also made of 
a grandson of hers on whose behalf she interceded with the Buddha 
when the monks refused to ordain him during the rainy season.” 

The books contain numerous suttas preached by the Buddha to ViB§.kha 
during her frequent visits to him, chief among such suttas being the 
famous discourse on the keeping of the uposatha^^ the discourse of the 
eight qualities which win for women power in this world and power and 
happiness in the next,” and eight qualities which win for a woman 
birth among the Manftpak&ylka-devas.” 

w Vv. IV. 6; VvA. 189, 191. I ** Vin. i. 163. 

DA. iii. 740. ' “ A. i. 206 ff.; c/. iv. 266; DhA. iii. 

** A. iv. 91 ; AA. li. 724; J. ji. 347. 68 f. 

«* DhA. iii. 278. , *• A. iv. 269. Ibid., 267. 

6. Vtofikhi. — One of the women who will renounce the world at the 
same time as the future Buddha Metteyya. She will be accompanied by 
eighty-four thousand other women.^ 

^ An&gat. VB. 63. 

1. VlsftkU Sutta.— The Buddha tells Vlstthfi (5) of the advantages 
of keeping the uposatha d&y} 

1 A. iv. 266, 

m 

a. VbtkU Sotta.— The Buddha telle VtoUM (5) of eight ^nalitiee in 
a woman which will secure for her birth among the * 

> A. iT. 267. 

VUkUHdtifavIn.— The second chapter of the Cfvatakhandhaka of 
the Mahtvagga.^ 

* Vfai. i. 281<e4. 

The name given to the kingdom {riltaiMinii oyer eribiok 
lUvcM rules; hence his name, VmvnofA} 

> D. iii, 201; DA. iii. 967; J. Vi. 270; SNA. i. 362. 



1. VMndt 8iitta.-A man who takes life takes what is net giTeti» 
is given overtolust, lies, and takes spirituous liquors^ such a man Ufes as 
a layman without confidence. Following the opposite course, he Ihrss 
with confidence.' 

^ A. iii. 203; ef. No. 3. 

2. Visftrada Sutta. — Five things that give confidence to a woman: 
beauty, wealth, kindred, sons and virtue.^ 

^ S. IV. 246. 

3. Vis&rada Sutta. — A woman who abstains from taking life, theft, 
sensual lusts, lying and intoxicants, lives in confidence.^ 

^ S. iv. 250; cf. No. 1 above. 


Vl8ftla.~The capital of Ceylon (then known as Ma^dadipa) in the time 
of Kassapa Buddha. It was to the west of Hah&sdgara-nyyfina, and its 
king at the time was Jayanta.' 

^ Mhv. XV. 127; Dpv. xv. 60; xvii. 6; 8p. i. 87. 


Vlsftlamutta.— A Dami]a chief, ally of Kulasekhara.' 

1 Cv. Izxvii. 81, 91, 

V MlnlrkhU ir iin&fm. Vatthu. — The story of Sunandft (q-v,)y the daughter 
of a garland-maker of Rftjagaha. The story was told by Sakka to 
VaAgba, who reported it to the Buddha.' 

1 Vv. lii. 9; VvA. 170 f. 


VlsUk.— See VesUi. 

VisMIthala.— A tank in Ceylon.' 

1 Cv. Ixviii. 49. 

Visudatta Tliora. — ^A teacher of the Abhidhamma.' 

I DhSA. p. 32. 

— Thtk name of the Commentary on the Apid$M« 

Its author is unknown. 

VbiMliiaartya Thora.— A monk sent by Dhammflm, ruler of JifulM 
to Ceylon, at the head of a group of monks, and at the request of Dttiw 
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rfrttijiufllftt to reingtate the Order in that Island. He remained in Ceylon, 
admitting many monks into the Order, to whom he taught the doctrine.^ 

1 Cv. c. 131, 171 f. 


Vtouddhlmagga. — An encyclops&dia of the Buddha’s teaching, written 
by Bhuddhaghosa at the request of Saftghapftla Thera. It is said^ that 
when Buddhaghosa arrived at the Mah&vlh&ra and asked permission to 
translate the Sinhalese Commentaries into Pali, the monks, to test him, 
gave him two stanzas (quoted at the beginning of the book) on which 
they asked him to write a thesis. As soon as he had finished this, the 
devas hid the copy, and the same thing happened after it was rewritten. 
He then rewrote it a third time, and when it was being read in the 
assembly of monks, the two previous copies suddenly reappeared and 
were found to agree in every detail with the new one.* A Commentary 
on the work exists, called the Paramatthamaftjusa, by Dhammfipfila,* 
and a Vlsuddhlmaggaganthlpadattha was written by S&radassi, a monk 
of Ava.^ 

^ Cv. xxxvii. 230. • » P.L.C. 113; Svd. 1231. 

® For a description of the }>ook, see * Sas. 116; Bode, op, c«V., 66. 

I^aw, Hist, of P&li Lit,, ii. 399 f. 


Vissakamma, Vlssukamma.— A deva, inhabitant of Tfivatiqisa. He 
is the chief architect, designer and decorator among the devas, and Sakka 
asks for his services whenever necessary. Thus he was ordered to build 
the palace called Dhamma for Mahasudassana^ and another for Mahft- 
pan&da.* He also built the hermitages for the Bodhisatta in various 
births'— 6.^., as Sumedha,* Kudd&iapapdita,* Hatthipala,* Ayoghara,* 
Jotlp&la/ Sutasoma,* Temlya* and Vessantara.'^ Vissakamma also 
built the hermitage for Dukulaka and Parlkd.^^ 

On the day that the Buddha renounced the world, Sakka sent Vissa- 
kamma in the guise of a shampooer to bathe him and clothe him in his* 
royal ornaments^* ; he also sent him to adorn Temiya on the day he left 
the kingdom.'® Vissakamma erected the jewelled pavilion, twelve 
leagues in compass, under the where the Buddha performed 

the Twin Miracle and built the three stairways of jewels, silver and gold, 


1 O. ii. 180. 

* J. iv. 323; DA. Ui. 866. 
» J. i. 7. 

♦ Ibid., 314. 

* J. iv, 489. 

• Ibid., 499. 

’ J. V. 132. 


• J. vi. 21. 29. 

« Ibid., 619 f. 

J. vi. 72. 

1* J. i. 60; DhA. i. 70; BuA. 232; he also 
constructed ponds in which the pfi&ee 
might bathe (AA. i. 379). 

» J. vL 12. 


• Ibid., 190. 
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used by the Buddha in his descent from T&¥allqM to He 

built the pavilions in which the Buddha and five hundred atahants 
travelled to Uggapura, at the invitation of CuUa-Snbhaddi.^* When 
Ajfttasattu deposited his share of the Buddha’s relics in a thupa^ Sakkn 
ordered Vissakamma to construct around the thupa a mloion^^kiUa^nia 
(revolving wheel ?) to prevent anyone from approaching the relics. 
Later, when Dhammasoka (Piyadasti) wished to obtain these relics for 
his vihara, Vissakamma appeared before him in the guise of a village 
youth and, by shooting an arrow at the (‘ontrolling screw of the machine, 
stopped its revolutions.^® He constructed the jewelled pavilion in which 
Sonuttara placed the relics he brought from the Naga-world till the time 
came for them to be deposited in the Haha Th&pa,^^ and on the day of 
their enshrinement, Vissakamma, acting on Sakka’s orders, decorated 
the whole of Ceylon.^® He also provided the bricks used in the constriuj- 
tion of the Halia Thupa.^® Sometimes he would enter into a workman’s 
body and inspire him with ideas — e.g., m designing the form of the Maha 
Thupa.®® He was also responsible for the construction of the golden vase 
in which the branch of the Bodhi-tree was conveyed to Ceylon.®^ 

As in the case of Hfitali and Sakka^ Vissakamma is evidently the name 
of an ofiice and not a personal name. Thus, in the Suruel Jfttaka»®® 
Vissakamma is mentioned as a previous birth of AnaMa, while, according 
to the Dhammapada Commentary,*® the architect who helped Magha 
and his companions in their good works, was reborn as Vissakamma. 

See s.v. Visvakarma in Hopkins’ Epic Mythology, 


J. iv. 206 f. 

DhA. iii. 470; and again for the 
journey to Sun&puranta (MA. ii. 1017). 
DA. ii. 013, 014. 

Mhv. xxxi. 70. 

Ibid,, 34. 

Ibid,, xxviii. 8, 

IMd,, XXX. 11. 


21 Ibid., xviii. 24. 

22 J. iv. 326. 

2» DhA. i. 272. The story given re- 
garding Vissakamma in SNA. i. 233, 
evidently refers to the Mahakapha 
Jfttaka. The deva who accompanied 
Sakka in the guise of a dog in that 
Jataka was Matali and no/ Vissakamma. 


Vlssascna* — A king of Benares. Sec the Ar &in adfi s a J&tftloi. 


Vlasfisabhojana J&taka (No. 93).— The Bodhisatta was once a rich 
merchant and had a herdsman to guard his cows in a forest shieling. 
They gave but little milk, through fear of a lion living in the forest. 
The merchant, knowing that the lion loved a doe, had her caught and her 
body rubbed with poison. When she returned to the forest, the lion 
licked her body and died. 

The Buddha related this story to the monks to show them the necessity 
for circumspection in accepting gifts.® 

1 J.i.387£. 



kiag of twenty^nine kappos ago, a previonB birtii of 
CkiiB|Hda4H9iAi]« (or BdAptoOn) 'nienu^ 

* Ap. i. 167; ThagA. i. 206. 

1. Vlhin Sntta. — On the nine kinds of abiding (vtAdrS) in the four 
jh&nas and in the spheres of infinite space, infinite consciousness, nothing- 
ness, neither perception nor non-perception, and in the sphere where 
feeling and perception have ended.* 

1 A. iv. 410. 

2. VQlfira Sutta. — On the nine attainments of gradual abidings, similar 
to Sutta 1, the “ abidings ” being the same. 

8. ^Hhfin Sutta.— See the Padesavihfira Sutta. 

VlUradevI.— Wife of Kfikava^Qatissa and mother of Dufthagfinapl 
and Saddhfitlssa. She was the daughter of Tissa, king of and 

was cast adrift in a boat on the ocean in order to appease the sea-gods 
in their wrath against Tissa for having killed an arahant. Her name was 
DovI, but because she came ashore near the monastery of Tolaka^ (?) she 
was called VlhbadevL* When with her first child, she longed to eat a 
honeycomb one usabha in length and to drink the water in which had been 
washed the sword used in cutting ofi the head of Nandasftrathip chief of 
Elba’s warriors.* When she was the second time with child, she wished 
to lie under a campaka-ttee in bloom and inhale its fragrance.* 

When her husband died, Saddhatissa carried her off, hoping thus to 
win the kingdom, but she was later restored to Dut^hagamai^I. She was 
wise and practical and helped in Dutthagama^I’s campaigns, especially in 
the capture of Amtiatlttlia and Anurtdhapiira.* We know nothing of 
her later history. 

^ This is probably the correct reading ® /6»d., 42 ff. ; MT. 441. 

of the name; see MT* 432. I * Ibid,, 443. 

* Mhv. xxii. 20 ff. I * Mhv. xxv. 9, 55. 

VIhilimac — A village in Ceylon from which five hundred young men 
entered the Order on the occasion of the enshrinement of the Buddha *8 
collar-bone in the nifipMlIUL* 

^ Uhy. xvii. 59. 

VOiiriveUisllattttlia.— ^ ford in the MaMlvt|qkag>ftg>,^ 


1 Gy. IxxiL 26. 



VUlin?lpl.— A village in Ceylon, near TwlMhlllullHto. It was t&e 
biri^plaoe of l4d>li|yik>Va8abha.^ 

^ Mhy. xxiii. 00. 

— A king of the race of MnkhMev^ He ruled in Beiiete$ 
and his son was Vljltasena.^ 

^ MT* 130; but l)pv. iii. 09 calls him Vijaya. 

Vlj M lftna. — Sixty thousand kappas ago there were sixteen kings of 
this name, all previous births of VidliflpaiUMliyaka Thera.^ 

1 Ap. i. 103. 

Vitaqisft. — One of the ten rivers flowing from fflmUaya.^ 

^ Mil. 114; see Mil. Tra. i. xliv, for a suggested identidoation with Vitssta, the inodoru 
Bihat (or Jhelum). 

Vltam&la. — A king of fifty-seven kappas ago, a previous birth of 

Koraqidapapplilya (Rama^yavMri) Thera/ 

1 Ap. i. 206; ThagA. i. 116. 

VltarSga. — A Pacoeka Buddha.^ 

1 M. iii. 71; ApA. i. 107. 

Vltariga Sutta. — A monk who is not free from passion, corruption and 
infatuation, but is full of cant and deceit, cannot become what he should 
become.' 

1 A. iii. 111. 


Vitasoka Thera. — A younger brother of Phammfeoka and a lay pupil 
of Giridatta Thera. One day he saw grey hairs on his head as he was 
being dressed and, seated as he was, he became a aoitapanm. Later he 
entered the Order and became an arahant. 

In the time of SUdhattha Buddha he was a brahmin, skilled in various 
branches of learning, and later became an ascetic. On his way to 
see the Buddha he died, and was reborn in the deva-world.' He is 
probably identical with Buddhasafifiaka Thera of the Apadana.’ 

* ThagA. i. 295 f.; two verses attributed to him are given in Thag. (160-70). 

* Ap. ii. 419 f.; c/. Dvy. 366 f. 

Vl^ifliftQalitaka (No. 232).— The Bodhisatta was once a rich merchant, 
and a marriage was arranged between his son and the daughter of a 
Benares merchant. In her parents’ house, the girl saw honour being 



offered to a boll, and seeing a hunchback in the street on the day of her 
marriage, she thought him worthy of great honour (because of his hunch) 
and went away with him in disguise, carrying her jewellery. The Bodhi- 
satta’s friends saw her, and persuading her of her folly, took her back 
home. 

The story was told in reference to a rich girl of Savatthl who went away 
with a hunchback in similar circumstances. The girls of both stories were 
the same.^ 

i J. ii. 224 f. 


VlQUpamovUa. — The name given^ to a discourse preached by the 
Buddha to So^a Kolvisa (q.v.) at Gi]Jhaku{a. It is generally called 

SoQa Sutta.^ 

^ E,g., at ThagA. i. 545. ^ See A. iii. 374. 

VltiOOha J&taka (No. 244). — The Bodhisatta was once a wise hermit 
living in a hut on the bend of a river. A pilgrim, a clever disputant, 
came to try and defeat him in debate. But, in answer to his question, 
the hermit asked him another, and the pilgrim was forced to retire 
discomfited. 

The story was related in reference to a Paribb&jaka who came to Savatthi 
to debate with the Buddha, but who was forced to own defeat. The two 
disputants were identical.^ 

1 J. ii. 267 f. 

V!t hisamma }}aka Thera. — An arahant. He once saw the Buddha 

SikhI in the street with sixty-eight thousand monks, and, after sweeping 
the road, he set up a flag in honour of the Buddha. Four kappas ago he 
was a king named Sudhaja.^ He is probably identical with Vaeehagotta 
Thera.* 

1 Ap. i. 177. * ThagA. i. 221. 

Vimaipsaka Sutta.— The Buddha tells the monks at Jetavana that the 
enquiring monk, who searches the heart of others, should study the 
Tathagata. He then proceeds to give details as to how the study should 
be undertaken.^ 

1 M. i. 317 ff. 

Yimaipsana-hhap^—The section of the Hilgapakkha J&taka which 
describes the various tests applied to Tenffya to discover whether his 
appearance of being deaf and dumb was a pretence.^ 


* J. vi. 9. 
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1. Vlfft Thdlft. — He was born in S&vattbi in the family of a minister 
of Fnsenadl and became a great warrior. He married, and, on tbe birtb 
of his son, left the world, attaining arahantship in due course. His 
former wife tried to win him back to household life, but he showed her 
in a verse^ that her efforts were futile. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha he swept the Buddha’s hermitage and 
offered him niggunthi-^owQr^. Later, he was born as King 
In the time of Kassapa Buddha he was a very rich merchant and gave 
milk-rice to the monks and alms to the poor.® 

He is probably identical with Nlggiipdlpupphiya Thera of the Apadana.‘ 
^ Thag. V8. 8. ThagA. i. 60. * Ap. i. 206. 

2. VIra. — A setthi whose daughter gave milk^ricc to Tlssa Buddha 
immediately before his Enlightenment/ 

1 BuA. 189. 

3. Vira. — The village in which VIra-setthi lived.' 

1 BuA. 189. 


Viraka. — The Bodhisatta born as a marsh crow. See the Viraka 
Jitaka. 


Viraka Jataka (No. 204). — The Bodhisatta was once born as a marsh 
crow, named Viraka, and lived near a pool. There was a drought in 
Kfisi, and a crow, named Savit^haka, finding no food, went with his wife 
to where Viraka lived, and, becoming his servant, ate of the fishes which 
Viraka caught in the pool. Later, Savitthaka, in spite of Viraka s 
warning, tried to catch fish himself and was drowned. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta’s attempt to imitate the 
Buddha. Devadatta is identified with the crow Savitthaka.^ 

^ J. ii. 148 f.; quoted at DhA. i. 122. 


ViraAkurtr&ma. — A monastery in Abhayaglrl-vUidra; it was built 
by Sena 1/ 


1 C\. 1. 08. 


VlragaAga. — Name of several Damila chiefs, allies of Kulasakban#® 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 131, 140, 176, 181, 187, 190. 

V lrayitti^Miiiiiiaira —A cemetery aeai Benares where SomadatU 
taught his father, Aggldatta, how to behave at court when he visited the 
king.^ 


^ DhA. iii. 124. 



l^feVpddnni. — A dutrict is SoatL India) mentioned in the aoooont of 
the oam^igns of LaAUpan.^ 

^ Cv. Ixzrii. 2, 

Vlndeva. — Ruler of Falandipa, who invaded Ceylon in the reign of 
JajnAUml. VikkunabUm maTched against him, but was defeated at 
Ibnniia and had to retreat to KotlhasSia* Thither he was pursued by 
V&fBdevay who, however, was slain in a battle at AntaravlKhlka.^ 

1 Cv. Ixi. 36 ff. 

Vlmpaffu.— The youngest son of Parakkama, king of PaQfu. When 
his father was murdered he fled, but Laftk&pura took him under his 
protection and restored his kingdom. He was crowned at Madhurft» 
the Lamhakappas officiating.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 193 f.; Ixxvii. 5, 25, 103; see also Cv. Tta, li. 100, n. 1. 

VIrapperaya. — Name of several Damija chiefs, allies of Kulasekhara/ 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 138, 316; Ixxvii. 6, 7. 

1. VliabUitt. — Younger brother of Vljayab&hu I. He was made 
UfardQa and put in charge of Dakkhipadesa. He married Subhaddi. 
He helped the king in the conquest of Pnlattblpura when the Velakkdra 
troops revolted.^ 

1 Cv. lix. 11, 43; lx. 40. 

2. Vlrabiha. The surname assumed by Mipibhar^a I. when he 
became governor of Pakkh1paidesa> with his headquarters at Podkliagtllia. 
He also bore the title of MahMlpMa, This Man&bharana was the father 

of PaiakkamabUra 1/ 

^ Cv. Ixi. 26; ixii. 4, 62. 

3. VbkbihiL — Son of KMUnlmilbkt. He ruled for only one night.* 

* Ct. ixxx. 27. 

4. Vlnbiha.— Slater’s son to PinkkUMMUia I. He defeated the 
JivakW under Candabh&nu, and, in celebration of his victory, worship* 
ped Vifpn at Dmnipm and erected the HaodaiUHMlvepn.* When 
VlJapaUUm IV. became king, Ybabahu lived at court, helped the king in 
hisdutiesasadevotedfiiendandwasoonstantiyinhisoompany. Hawni 
specially commissioned by the long to restore Polalth^pim to its otigtaid 
grandeur, and, after its restoration,* was appointed to live them as 

* Cv. lyss i ii . 41 ff. * fWti., ixxxviL IS; IxxxviiLS, 27, 66, 67, 80; Ixxxix. U. 46. 
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govBCHOr of tbe Northern Province. He WM in charge of the ordination 
ceremony at SaluuBattttha {q.v.). 

6. VtasbShn. — Successor to BhnvanekabUiu V.* 

* Cv. xci. 13: <>ee Cv. Trs. ii. 214, n. 2. 

Viravamiiis.— Husband of Tasodhari, daughter of Vtlajrabiha I. 
They had two daughters, LUvatl and Sugali. He was given as dowry 
the province of Memhandara.* 

I Ov. hx. 27. 

V&aTft^.— A tank restored by Parakhatnahiha I.' 

^ Cv. Ixxix. 36. 

Vfeavlkkama. — King of Ceylon {circa 1542 a.c.). He succeeded 
ViJayabUlu VI. and claimed descent from SirlsaAghabodhl. He lived 
in Sirivajiflianapuia (modem Kandy), built eighty-six dwellmg-bouses 
for the monks and had the Tipitaka copied. He went on a pilgrimage 
to HtAlyafigapa and Sumanakfitae He cultivated a rice-held himself, 
and, from the produce, gave alms.^ 

^ Cv. xcii. 6 ff. 

1. VIrft TheiL — A certain lay-follower gave her a robe, and a Yakkha 
aware of this, went about praising his piety.^ v.l, Cir&. 

1 S. i. 213. 


2. VIrft.— See Dhlrft. 

!• Vttfthftiia Sutta. — Among those who practise meditation are those 
who are skilled in emerging from concentration.^ 

1 S. iii. 266. 

2. Vuftbftlia Sutta. — Some that are skilled in emerging from concen- 
tration are not skilled in the object of concentration, the range, the 
resolve, in zeal, perseverance and profit.' 

1 8. iu. 273 f. 

1 VutpdSittta.-A conversation between two devas and the Buddha's 
comments thereon. Of things making for progress, knowledge is the 
ignorance is the greatest worsener; among beings that walk, the 
Saftgha is the best; among declarants, the Buddha is the best.' 

^ 8. i. 42. 


II. 



ou 
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2, Vilt^hl Slltta. — At the end of the rains, Stalimtta takes leave of the 
Buddha to go into the country. As he is about to start, a monk reports 
to the Buddha that S&riputta has offended him and has not asked his 
pardon.^ S9,riputta is sent for and asked to explain ; he declares with a 
wealth of simile that he is free from hatred and ill-will ; he has nothing 
but loathing for his body ; how then would he offend a brother monk and 
not ask his pardon? The accuser is convinced of his folly and begs 
forgiveness.* 

' The Commentary (AA. ii. 797) ® A. iv. 373 ff.; cf. DhA. ii. 178 ff., 

explains that the skirt of Sariputta’s where the story recurs, 
robe brushed the Elder; some say the 
wind blew it without his knowledge. ' 

1. Vu^^hi Sutta , — The seven hojjhangas, if cultivated, conduce to 
increase and not decrease.^ 

1 S. V. 94. 


2. Vuf^hi Sutta. — Four conditions which conduce to the growth 
insight.^ 


1 S. V. 411. 


of 


Vuttam&l&sandesasataka.— A P§.li poem of the fifteenth century, 
containing one hundred and two stanzas and written by Upatapasslf 
who calls himself Sara8igdmamut4zmahdsdmi, It contains laudatory 
verses on the reigning king, contemporary monks and several places of 
worship. The book is supposed to have aimed at teaching students the 
right pronunciation of sounds and the proper modulation of voice in 
reciting verses.^ 

1 P.L.C. 263 f. 


Vuttodsya. — A work on Pali prosody, in six chapters, partly prose, 
partly verse, written by SaAghandLkhita Thera of Ceylon. It is based on 
works dealing with Sanskrit prosody — e.g,, of Pingala — and has borrowed 
their terms and method of treatment. There exist several Commentaries 
on the work, chief of which are the Vuttodaya^paftelki (or Ohandostr 
ratthavlkftBlnl) by Saddhammaftftpa and Ttkds by VepuUabiiddhl of 
Pagan, and NavavliqalabuddhI or CuUa-vlmalabiiddhi of Pany&.^ 

1 Gv. 61, 64. 70; Svd. 1210; P.L.C. 198 £.; Bode, op. cU., 26, 27, 28. 

V6khaIla8sa•--AParibbi]a]a^ teacher of Sak^^ See VeirhiMiit 
Sutta. 

IIA. ii. 716. 
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Vekhanassa Sutta.— Vekhanassa visits the Buddha at lettviaa and 

argues about perfection. As in the CKUa-Sakuladijd Satta» the Buddha 
says that what Vekhanassa defines as perfection is merely a refinement 
of pleasure, and that only arahants can grasp the real meaning of 
perfection. Vekhanassa is annoyed, but the Buddha soothes him* and 
he becomes the Buddha’s follower.^ In the sutta Vekhanassa is called 
KaoeSna. The Commentary* says that Vekhanassa visited the Buddha 
because he wished to discover for himself why his favourite pupil, 
SakuludfiyI, should have been defeated by the Buddha, he, therefore, 
travelled all the way from Rfijagaba to Sivatthi, a distance of forty -five 
leagues, to see the Buddha. 

1 M. 11. 40 ff. * MA. 11. 710. 

Vegabhari.— -See VefambharL 


Veghanasi. — A class of devas present at the preaching of the Mahfi* 

samaya Sutta.^ 


11. 261 


Vejaniya Sutta.~See Saqivejaniya Sutta. 

1. Vejayanta. — A 'pdsdda belonging to Sakka. When MoggalUna 
visited Sakka to discover if he had fully understood the Buddha’s 
teaching in the Culataphfi-Mfikhaya Suttay Sakka tried to evade his 
questions by showing him this palace. It has one hundred towers, each 
seven storeys high, with seven nymphs in each storey, waited on by seven 
attendants. The palace appeared in Tftvatlqisa on the day of Sakka ’s 
decisive victory over the Asuras. Moggallana allowed himself to be 
shown round, and then, with his big toe, he made the palace quake and 
rock.^ The palace is one thousand leagues high, and is so called because 
it arose in the hour of victory.* It is decked with banners, each three 
hundred leagues long — banners of gold on jewelled staffs and vice vered; 
and the whole palace is built of the seven precious substances. It arose 
as the result of the rest-house built by Sakka, in his birth as Hagba, for 
the use of the multitude.* When the Buddha visited TavatiipBa with 
BundUi Sakka was in the palace with his crimson-footed (kakufapddifiigo) 
nymphs and came forward with them to greet him. The nymphs had 
given oil for the massaging of Kassapa Buddha’s feet, hence the colour 
of their own feet.* 

^ M. i. 262 f.; c/. Thag. 1196 f.; ThagA. * J. I 208. 

ii. 164. The palace was made to rook * DhA. i* 273; cf. DA. iii. 698. 

hy the novice (g>v.) on ^ SKA. i. 274. 

•be day he jollied the Order (DA. U. 566). * 



t Mliillli" 

WImb SjBg imitlin at MMlOi went to Tftyatiifisa, he lived, aocoidisf 
to human oomintation, seven hundred years in Vejayanta* 

The VejayantBp&s&ds is illustrated on the Bharhut Tope.* 

* J. IT. 857. * Cunningham, Bharhut Tope, p. 137, 

2. Vejayanta. — A chariot owned by Sakks» one hundred and fifty 
leagues in length,^ and drawn by one thousand honses, with Hfttall as 
charioteer.* Sakka rode into battle in this chariot,* and it was sent to 
fetch distinguished humans to T&vatlipsa — e.g., Niml, Guttila and SUhlna 
(j.v.). The SudUbhoJana J&taka* contains a description of the chariot 
with its pole of gold and its framework overlaid with gilt representations 
of various animals and birds. When the chariot travelled the whole 
world was filled with the sound of its wheels. 

1 DA. ii. 481 ; SA. i. 261 ; J. i. 202. i > J. i. 202. 

• S. i. 224. I « J. V. 408 f. 

3. Vejayanta. — The chief of the eighty-four thousand chariots owned 
by Mahfisudassana.^ The navel of its wheels was made of sapphire, the 
spokes of seven kinds of precious things, the rim of coral, the axle of 
silver, etc,* 

* 8. ui. 146; D. ii. 187. » SA. ii. 237. 

1. Vetambarl. — One of a group of devas who visited the Buddha at 
V^UVUm and spoke of their beliefs. Vet<ambarl spoke two verses, one 
condemning asceticism, and the other, which followed immediately on 
the first, in praise of the same.* The Commentary says* that the second 
verse was inspired by Hfire. 

' 8. i. es, 67. * SA. i. 100. 

2. VetunlMll— The name of Bilddh&p8ttldiyaka*i father in his birth 
thirty-one kappas ago.* 

i Ap. i. 242. 

Velwdo.— A vassal of the Cttammshfiiijilio, present at the pteadting 
of the IbUnmaya Sntto.* 

> D. ii. 268. 

Vepapon.— See Vothipon. 

brahmin settlement, the ch i e ft ain at 
which claimed a part of the Buddha’s relics; having obtained the ttIhM. 
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he built a thSpa over tbem.^ According to tike DbhiMlttipada 
Commentaiy.* the kings of Vefluidl^Wtai and MUugf^ <ttM Uf«d ih 
intimate fcienddiip. 

' D. ii. 166, 167; Bu. zzviU. 3. * DhA. i. 161; see JJt.AJS. 1967. p. 1M6. 

1. VefhadHwJw. — The biahmin of Te^ad^ who claimed an eighth 
share of the Buddha’s relics.* 

> D. iL 165, 167. 

2. Vuthadlpaka, — The king of Valhadlla and friend of the king of 
AOikaypa. They left the world together and became ascetics in the 
Hlmilaga. Vethadipaka died and was reborn in the deva-world. He 
then visited his friend, and, learning that he had been troubled by 
elephants, taught him a charm to ward oS any harm which might come 
from them. This charm Udtna later learnt from Allakappa.* 

1 DhA. 1. 163 f. 

Veth^on. — A. city in India, the birthplace of AbhlbhfltB Then.* 
v.I. Vetthwnn. 

> ThagA. 1.372. 

VegL— A she-jackal, wife of Ptttlmaqisa. See the Fatlliuu|i9a JitelOL 

Vegu. — river in Ceylon, on the way from Anutidlupiin to Paklthlpa. 
den. It lay between the TtaUVipi and JaJlannadL* 

1 VibhA. p. 446. 

Vegudatts Theta . — A monk. ValUpa Thwa heard him preach and 
questioned him. Pondering on what he had heard, he gained insight,* 

1 ThagA. I. 292. 

VegBBiatL — ^A channel branching off from the Tofav^d on its western 
side. It was constructed by Fankkamabiha L* 

^ Cv. Lodz. 46. 

Vegfn . — A devaputta. He visited the Buddha and asked him a 
question.* 

1 8. i. 62; SA. (i. 87) calls him Vsgko. 

Veg^ Sntla.— The question asked by Veg^Q {q.v.) and the Buddha’s 
answer.* 


&L 62 . 
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[V4«kii 


Vfplm.— A deva who was present, with his retinue, at the preaching of 
the IbbtainajfB Sutta.^ See also VeQ^ above. Veohu is a Pali form 
of Vif^u. See also Andhakave^hadfisaputta. 

1 D. ii. 259. 

VotaiafiftL — The waters of the VetarapI/ 

1 J. vi. 260. 

Vetaiapl. — A river in HaUFniraya.^ Buddhaghosa explains* that this 
is the name of a mdhata kha/taodika nadi (the great “ Caustic River ”) 
referred to in the Devadatta Sutta.* Its waters are sharp and bitter 
{tvil^hadhardt khuradhdrd)* and the river flows by the Asipattavana. 
When beings enter it to bathe and drink (because it looks like a sheet of 
water) they are hacked by swords and other sharp weapons which stand 
concealf^d along the river bank.* Sometimes Vetarapi is used in a general 
way to indicate Niraya.* Those guilty of abortion are reborn in the 
Vetara];4^adl,* as are also oppressors of the weak.* 

^ S. i. 21 ; SN. vs. 674. | where a long description is given of the 

* SNA. ii. 482. horrors of Vetaraci. 

* M. iii. 186. * As dMan&atea J. iii. 473; 

^ SN. vs. 674; c/. J. v. 269. SA. i. 48; c/. J. iv. 273. 

6 SNA. ii. 482; J. v. 275; vi. 106; 1 ’ J. v. 269. * J. vi. 106. 

2. Vetafapl. — A physician of old, famous for curing snake>bites.^ 

» J. iv. 496. 

VetuUavUa, — A heretical doctrine which was introduced into Ceylon 
by VoUrlka-Tlssay but was suppressed by his minister Kaplla.^ It 
appeared again later, and though officially disapproved, it does seem to 
have pushed its way among the monks of Ceylon, chiefly the Dhammani- 
elkas (^.v.).* VetuUavftda is generally identified with the Mahay ana school 
of Buddhism.* The Vetulla-pl|aka, the canon of the VetuUavUips, 
is condemned as obuddluivwjQna^ 

^ Mhv. xxxvi. 41 ; Dpv. xxii. 40. Menwira of the Archaol. Survey of 

* E.g*t in the reigns of Qothabhaya Ceylon^ i. 1922, p. 16 if. 

(Mhv. xxxvi. Ill), Mahftaena, (xxxvii. ^ E,g,t SA. ii. 160; c/. Sp. iv. 742, 
1 ff.), and Aggabodhi 1. (Cv. xlii. 36). where it is called Veda|ha-pitafca. 

* See Mhv. Tra, 269, n. 2; also Hooart, 

1. VettavatL — ^A river, probably in the kingdom of MeJJluk According 
to the Mfttafiga lived in a hermitage on the upper 

reaches of the river in order to humble the pride of Jttimante, who lived 
^ J. iv. 388; Dvy. 451, 456. 



VitaiiSiitto] 
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lower down. On the banks of the river was a oitjt also called Vottavatl* 
In the Milindapaoha,* the Vettavatl is mentioned as one of the ten chief 
rivers flowing from the Hlm&laya. It is probably identical with the 
Vetravatl mentioned in Kalidasa’s Meghaduta, and is identified with the 
modern Betuva in Bhopal (the ancient Vidlsa), 

* p. 114. 

2. Vettavatl. — A channel branching ofi from the Parakkamasamudda; 
the sluice from which it started bore the same name.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxix. 44. 

Vettavdsa-vihdra.— A monastery in PielnakaQd^^kar&Jl in Ceylon. It 
was given by King Aggabodhl 11. to the minister of the Kftliflga king who 
came over to Ceylon during his reign and entered the Order under 
Jotip&la; the minister gave it back to the Saflgha/ 

^ Cv. xlu. 48; flee also Cv. Tra. i. 71, n. 2. 

Vedafifid.— See Vedhafifid. 

Vedand Saipyutta.— The thirty-sixth section of the Saqiyutta Nlkdya.^ 

1 S. IV. 204-37. 

1. Vedand Sutta. — On how diversity of feelings arise because of the 
diversity in elements.^ 

1 S. li. 141. 


2. Vedand Sutta. — Diversity of feelings arises because of the diversity 
in elements and not vice versd} 

1 S. ii. 142. 


3. Vedand Sutta. — Feeling that is bom of sense-contact is not abiding 
but fleeting.^ 


1 S, ii. 247. 


4. Vedand Sutta. — ^The Noble Eightfold Path is the way to the oomprc' 
hension of the three kinds of feelings.^ 

1 8. iv. 265. 


5. Vedand Sutta. — ^The cultivation of the Noble Eightfold Path is for 
the full comprehension of the three kinds of feelings.^ 

1 8. V. 67. 



VJ|iial|Mlg|tfui Strtte.— See the MshMWfcli* 8atta» for which thia 
iriM eviddlitl7 another name,^ 

^ DA. ii. 418; DhA. i. 79; ThagA. ii. 95. 

1. ^ Vedanftya’* Sutta. — ^Feelings arising from eye-contact are imper- 
manent, likewise from ear-contact, etc.^ 

1 S. iii. 220. 

2. ** Vedaniya ” Sutta. — The feeling born of contact by the eye, ear, 
etc., this is the appearing of decay and death. The ceasing of the former 
is the coming to end of the latter.^ 

1 S, iii. 230. 

3. “ Vedanftya ’’ Sutta . — The desire-and-lust that is in feeling born of 
contact of the eye, etc., this is a corruption of the heart. ^ 

1 S. iii. 233. 

1. Vedabbha. — The name of a charm and of a brahmin who knew it. 

See the Vedabbha Jdtaka. 

2. Vedabbha J&taka (No. 48). — There was once a brahmin who knew 
the Vedabbha charm which, if repeated at a certain conjunction of the 
planets, made the seven precious things rain down from the eky. The 
Bodhisatta was his pupil, and one day, while journeying in the forest, they 
were attacked by five hundred robbers called ** despatchers ” (pesanto- 
oofS)} These robbers kept the brahmin and sent the Bodhisatta for the 
ransom. The Bodhisatta, knowing that that night the conjunction of the 
stars would occur, which ensured the efficacy of the charm, warned the 
brahmin not to make use of it. But when night came the brahmin repeated 
the charm, and the robbers were so deljghted that he was able to persuade 
them to set him free. They set ofi with the treasures that had falleu 
from the sky, the brahmin accompanying them, but on the way they were 
attacked by another robber-band. These were told that the brahmin 
could make treasures fall from the sky; they were therefore set free, 
only the brahmin being kept back. But on being told that they must 
wait for one year for the necessary conjunction of planets, they were 
nngry, out the brahmin in two, and pursued the first band of robbers, 
destroying them entirely. Unable to agree on the division of the spoihi 
which they thus obtained, the second band fought among themeelves 

^ They were bo called beoauae when | keep one, sending the other for sen- 
they took two priaoners they would | aom. 



till only two were left. These took the treasure and hid it In, a jungle 
near the village. One guarded it while the other went to the fQlige for 
rioe. When he returned he cooked the rice, ate hia share, aod put poison 
in the rest hoping thus to rid himself of his companion ; the latter, however, 
killed him, then ate the rice and died himself. The Bodhisatta returning 
with the ransom, found all the dead bodies, in various places, and realised 
what had happened. He took the treasure to his own house. 

The story was told in reference to a self-willed monk who is identified 
with the Vedabbha brahmin. ‘ 

* J. 1. 263-6. 

Vedalla. — The last of the nine (xhgas or divisions of the Tipitaka, 
according to matter.^ It includes such suttas as the CuUa-VedaUa^ 
Mah&vedalla, Samiiiaditthl> Sakkapaftha, SafikhtabULJanlya, Mahft- 
puppama, and others, which were preached in answer to questions asked 
through knowledge and joy (aahbe vedafl ca tuUhifl ea laddhd puochita- 
suttanta),^ 

^ M 1 . 133; Pug. iv. 9; Gv. 27; Vm. iii. 8; Mil. 263. * DA. i. 24. 

Vedalla Sutta.--See CuOa-vedalla and HaUrvedalla. 

Vedlkfiraka Thera. — An arahant. He buUt a railing round the tkupa 
of Plyadassi Buddha. Sixteen kappas ago he was king thirty-two times 
under the name of Maplppabhfisa.^ He is evidently identical with 

Vljaya Thera.* 

1 Ap. 1 . 171. * ThagA. i. 192. 

Vedlya» Vedlyaka. — A mountain to the north of Amhasapjfij in which 
was the where the Buddha stayed. The mountain was 

bathed in radiance when PftUUA visited the Buddha on the occasion of the 
preaching of the Sakkapaflha Sutta.* 

Buddhaghosa says* that the mountain was so called because its base 
was covered with a forest-belt, which looked like a jewel-railing (eiapf- 
V9d4k&). On the mountain lived an owl, who would accompany the 
Buddha half-way to the village when he went for alms, and return with 
him. One day the owl stoi^ with lowered wings, its claws clasped 
together. The Buddha smiled when he saw it, and, in reply to Aliailda*i 
question, said that the owl, after spending one hundred thousand kappas 
among gods and men, would become a Pacceks Buddha named fUimanaisa.* 

I * MA. 1 . 265 f.; cp, KhpA. 161, wtiere 
I the mountain Is oaDsd Vedlsska. 


^ D. ii. 263, 264. 
* DA. Hi. 667. 



[ Vedlyadlyika thMii 


VodlyMUyaka Thera.— An arahant. He built a railing round the 
Bodhi-tree of VIpass! Buddha. Eleven kappas ago he was a king named 

SftriyaeMma.^ 

1 Ap. i. 219 f. 

Vedlia, Vedlsaglrl. — A city, the home of Devi, mother of Mahinda. 
He and SaAghamitt& were born there, and, just before he left for Ceylon, 
he went there to visit his mother and stayed for one month in the 
monastery, which was also called Vedisagiri.^ Vedisa was fifty yojanas 
from Pdfaliputta and was founded by the Sakyans who fled from Vldfi- 
dabha’s massacre.’ 

Vedisa is identified with the modern Bhilsa in Gwalior State, twenty- 
six miles north-east of Bhopal.’ 

^ Dpv. vi. 16; xii. 14, 36; Sp. i. 70, 71; i ® Mbv., p. 98. 

Mhv. xiii 6-9, 18. i ® Mhv. Tra. 88, n. 4. 


Vedlsaka.— See Vedlyaka. 

Vedlsadevi. — Wife of Asoka; she was the daughter of Deva, a setfihi 
of Vedlsaglrl, and her children were Mahinda and SaAghamlttA^ 

1 MT. 324. 

1. Vedeha. — The title of several kings of Mlthllft, capital of Vldeha — 
e.y., Surucl (J. iv. 319); Sidhina (J. iv. 355, 356); Somanassa (J. vi. 47); 
Nlml (J. vi. 102), and AAgatl (J. vi. 222, etc.). vX Vldeha. 

2. Vedeha.— See Vldeha (2) and (3), 

3. Vedeha. — The personal name of the king of Kftsi, mentioned in 
the Mfttuposaka J&taka.^ He is identified with Ananda.’ 

1 J. iv. 94. ■ Ibid,, 96. 

4. Vedeha. — The personal name of the king of Mlthlld, whose minister 
was Hahosadha. For his story see the HaUummagga Jfttaka. He is 
identified with LI}udiyL^ 

1 J. vi. 478. 

5. Vedeha.— A rich householder of Haipsavafl, in the time of Padu- 
muttara Buddha. He was a former birth of Mahd Kassapa 

i AA. i. 98$ ThagA. n. 134; BA. ii. 136; ApA* i 209. 
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6. Vedeha. — A Thera of Ceylon, who belonged to the AfiMavIsl 
NfUya* He wrote the Raaav&hlnl and the and 

also, probably, the Sinhalese grammar known as the 8idat$aA^il. 
He lived in the thirteenth century and was a pupil of Anaoda VimiltlUL^ 

1 P.L.C. 222 U Svd. 1268. 

Vedehaputta, — An epithet of SottUsena* king of KftaL The scholiast 
explains that his mother was a Vldeha princess.^ 

‘ J. V. 90. 

Vedehamunl. — A name given to AnandaJ The Commentary explains* 
Vedeha by pandita. (V edehamunino ti panditamunino. hi 

fidT^tasahkhdlena vedetva ihati saVbdkiccdm karoti^ tasmS vedeho ti mocati. 
Vedeho ca so muni caii^Vedeharnunt). The Apadana Commentary,* 
however, gives another explanation, according to which Ananda was the 
son of a Videha lady (V ideharatthe jdtdy tassd deviyd putto). 

^ S. i. 215, 219; cf. Mhv. iii. 36; Ap. | ® SA. ii. 132 ; cf. MT. 149 (vedena 

i. 7 ; DhSA., p. 1 . paHrUiya ihati pavattatiti =: vedeho), 

® ApA. i. 106. 

Vedetaarajja, Vedeharattha.— Name given to the kingdom of Vldeha.^ 

1 E,g,y J, vi. 393, 411. 

Vedehi. — The people of Vldeha {q,v,). 

Vedehikd. — A lady (gahapatdm) of Sdvatthi who had a reputation for 
gentleness till her servant'girl, KiP, convinced people that it was not 
deserved.^ For the story see s.v, Kdli (3). 

fiuddhaghosa says* that she was called Vedehika either because she 
came from a Videha family or because she was wise. 

^ M. i. 125 f. * Ma. i. 318; cf. Vedehlputto* Vadohamonl. 

Vedehiputta. — An epithet constantly used in connection with AJUiiatta 
Buddhaghosa^ explains it by saying that Videhl here means a 
wise woman and not the Videha-lady, because Ajatasattu’s mother was 
the daughter, not of a king of Videh^ but of a Kosala king.* According 
to the Nirayavall Sutra,* there was, among the wives of Binihlslra^ 
Callana, daughter of Cet»ka, a raja of Vaisali, whose sister TrttilS was 

^ VedMpuUo ti, vedehiti J. iii. 121; iv. 842; she was 

^hwacantufi ekupi pa'o4Uit^ff& puUo ' called Kosaladevi— e.p., J. ii^ 408. 

aUho (SA. i. 120); ef. DA. i. * Jacobi, Jaina Euirae, SBB. zxii. 

1 Introd., p. ztih 





tih* noiiliw of Mah&Tfra. She was aleo called drfi>hadri. According to 
tho Tibetan Dnlvi/ Ajatasatta’s mother was V&savl, daughter of Kt{d» 
of Vaiiftli. It was foretold that V&savl'a eon would kill hie father. 

Of. Vedohikl, Vedehununl. 

^ Rockhill : Life of the Buddha, 63 f. 

V6dll>fHa» Vedafifia. — A family of Sftkyans. Buddhaghosa aays^ 
they were skilled in archery (hence their name the “ Archers *'). They 
learnt their craft in a technical college (sippuggahanapdadda) built in a 
mango-grove. It was there that the P&sfidlka Sntta was preached.* 
From the Sdmagftma Sutta* it would appear that these Sakyans lived in 
Sftmagftma. 

1 DA, iii. 906. a D. iii. 17. > M. u. 244. 

Venaftyya. — A Ganilay husband of Kftk&tl (q,v,). He is identified with 

Ku^ftla.^ 

1 J. V. 428. 

Venaiftra Jfitaka.— See the Dhonas&kha Jfttaka. 

Venfiga Sutta. — Preached at Venigapura. The brahmins of that 
village visit the Buddha, and their leader Vaeohagotta expresses his 
admiration of the Buddha’s translucent colour in various similes, 
suggesting that it may be due to the luxurious beds on which the Buddha 
is able to sleep. The Buddha, however, answers that the costly beds 
mentioned by Vaeohagotta are not for recluses like himself, but that he 
has three difierent ** couches,” each of which gives him great comfort of 
body and mind: the broad celestial {dibba) couch, the sublime oouchi 
and the Ariyan couch. He explains the nature of these couches and of 
the four jhdnas. The Ven&gapura brahmins thereupon accept the 
Buddha as their teacher.' 

^ A. i. 180 ff. 

VenigapiinL— A brahmin village of KoealAg where the Buddha preached 
the Veniga Sutta 

^ A. i. 180. 

Vepadttl. — An Asura chieftain, who was present with Hamutf (MM) 
at the preaching of the Mahtolinaya Sutta.* It is said* that amoiiK th^ 
^ B. ii. m 

« X4n AA. IL 766g Vepacitti being lAe hiifbeat (eabhi^^fhaH SA. I 



Abuias^ Rihil and Pfthinda were the ohiefii. Ve]paoilti wae 

the friend of Bihu, and when RShu seized Oandlml and mA HMe 
invoiced the power of the Buddha, it was to Vepaoitti tiiat Rlhh tied 
for comfort.* The Asuras being once defeated in a fight with the Devas^ 
the latter took Vepacitti prisoner, and brought him, bottnd hand and 
foot, to Sakha in the Sndhamoift-hall. There Vepacitti reviled and 
railed at Sakka with scurrilous words, l)oth on entering and on leaving 
the hall, but Sakka remained silent, and, when questioned by Wtaltf 
said it was not proper for him to bandy words with a fool.* On another 
occasion Vepacitti suggested that victory should be given to him or to 
Sakka, according to their excellence in speech. Sakka agreed to this, and 
Vepacitti, as the elder god, was asked to speak a verse. Sakka spoke 
another, the Devas applauding. Several verses were spoken by each, 
and both Devas and Asuras decided in favour of Sakka, because Vepacitti’s 
verses belonged, they said, to the sphere of violence, while those of Sakka 
belonged to one of concord and harmony.* Once, when Sakka was 
revolving in his mind the thought that he should not betray even his 
enemy, Vepacitti read his thoughts and came up to him. ** Stop,” said 
Sakka, **thou art my prisoner”; but Vepacitti reminded him of his 
thought, and was allowed to go free.* 

Buddhaghosa says^ that Vepacitti’s original name was Sambani 
When Sambara refused to give to the seers, who visited him, a pledge 
that the Asuras would not harm them, the seers cursed him, and from that 
time onwards he slept badly and was plagued by nightmares. This so 
deranged his mind {cittain vepati) that he came to be called Vepacitti 
(“ Crazy-nerve ”). When Vepacitti lay ill of this disease, Sakka visited 
him and offered to cure him if he would teach him Sambara ’s magic art« 
Vepacitti consulted the Asuras, and, as they were unwilling, he refused 
Sakka’s offer, warning him that Sambara, having practised magic, was 
suffering in purgatory and that he should avoid a similar fate.* 

Buddhaghosa explains* that, if Vepacitti had taught him the art, 
it was Sakka’s intention to take Vepacitti to the seers and persuade 
them to forgive him. 


■ a i. 60, 61. 

* Ibid.t 221 f.; e/. S. iv. 201, according 
to whi(A his l^ndage caused him no 
iuoonvenienoe so long as he remained 
with the devas, but the moment he 
^i^wienced the wish to rejoin the 
Aiuras, he felt himself bound. Vepa- | 
capture is referred to in ^Riag. 
v«.74e. 


• Ibid,, 226. 

’ SA. i. 266. 

» S. L 238 f. 

* SA. i. 272. This epiacde seems to 
contradict Buddhaghosa's prevjous elete* 
ment that Samhara and Vepa^tti wsce 
identical. Perhaps, as Ifn. Bhji Davids 
suggests (KS. L 306, u. 4), Sambsca was 
tiie name of an office rather than that of 
a perion. 





Henticm is made^^ of a visit once paid by Sakka and Vepacitti to a 
company of seers dwelling in a forest-hut. Vepacitti, in his buskins, 
his sword hanging at his side and his state canopy borne over his head, 
entered by the main gate, while Sakka, in all humility, used the side 
gate. Buddhaghosa explains^^ the strange relations of Sakka and 
Vepacitti by saying that they were father- and son-in-law, and that they 
were sometimes at war with each other; sometimes, however, they lived 
in concord. The Dhammapada Commentary^® gives the story of the 
romantic marriage of Sakka to Vepacitti’s daughter, Suja (q.v.). 

According to the Kathavatthu, other members of Vepacitti’s family 
appear to have intermarried with the devas, and the Kathavatthu Com- 
mentary says that a troop of Asuras, belonging to the retinue of Vepacitti, 
was once freed from the fourfold plane of misery and was taken up among 
the devas.^* 

The Sanskrit texts call him Vemacitra or Vemacitri.^* 

S. i. 226. See Points of Controi'ersy, p. 211. 

SA. i. 266. E.g.y Dvy., pp. 126, 148; Mtu. iii. 

DhA. i. 278 f.; c/. J. i. 206 t. 138, 254. 

Vepacitti (or Khanti) Sutta. — Vepaeitti is led in bonds to Sakka, whom 
he abuses. Sakka remains silent till the departure of Vepacitti. Then, 
in reply to H&tali, Sakka says that the man who, when reviled, does not, 
in his turn, revile, wins a twofold victory.^ 

1 H. i. 221 f.; r/. K. iv. 201. 

Vepulla, Vipula. — The highest of the five mountains surrounding 
Rftjagaha.^ In the time of Kakusandha Buddha, the mountain was 
called P&elnavaqisa; in the time of Kopfigamana, VaAkaka; while in that 
of Kassapa Buddha, it was Supassa; and the people living near it were 
called, respectively, Tlvaras, Rohitassas and Supptyas. The mountain 
has diminished in size, for the Tivaras, who lived for forty thousand 
years, took four days to climb it and four to descend; the Rohitassas 
lived for thirty thousand years and took three days each way ; while the 
Suppiyas, with a life-span of twenty thousand years, did the journey 
there and back in four days. In the present age, the HagadhaDfl# 
who lived for about one hundred years, could both climb and descend 
the mountain in very little time.® 

Vepulla was the abode of the Yakkha Kumbhira and his one hundred 
thousand followers.® According to the Dummcdha J&taka® it was possible 
for an elephant to climb to the top of Vepulla. From Vepulla, the 

1 S. i. 67. I » D. ii. 267. 

• lhid,x 190 f. I * J. i. 446. 
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CakkaVfttU gets his eakkaratana* and it was this gem which 
obtained from the mountain to be ofieied as stake in his game <A dice 
with Dbanafljaya Koravya.* 


‘ KhpA. p. 173; J. iv. 232. 


» J. VI. 271, 272, 326. 


Vepnllati Sutta.— Four conditions which, if cultivated, lead to the 
increase of insight.* 


1 K V ill. 


VepuUapahbata Sutta.-lt gives the particulars (names, etc.) regarding 
Mt. VepilUa (9.1-.) m the age of the four last Buddhas.' 

1 8. a. 190 ft. 


Vepullabuddhl.-A monk of Pagan of the fourteenth 
of tikis on the Vuttodaya, the Saddas&ratthaJMW, the Abh^ 
and the vidadhlmukhamapdana. He was author also 
of the Paramatthamaftjusa and the Vacanatthajofi. 

I flv fi4. 67: Sa8. 75; Bode, op. cU., 28. 


Vebhalltliga. — See Vehaliftga. 

1. Vebhara.~One of the five hills surrounding ^ 

foot was the SattapawlguM. where the first Conv^J^-n "" held. 
The river Tapodi (q.v.) rose in a lake at the foot of Vebhira. 

> J5.p.. M. iii. 68. * Vin. ii. 76; ni. 159; Sp. i. 10. etc. • 8A. i. 80 f. 

2. VebWtoa.— A city in which Padumuttam Bnddba preached and 
ordained ninety crores of men. 

1 Btt. xi. 9. 

3. Vebhdia.— The birthplace of Slddbattha Bud^ia^ where, 
preached the Buddhavaipsa, when ninety ctores of beings tea 

Truth.' . sofl 1 ; AA 

1 Bu. xvii. 5, 13; BuA. p. 186; J- 1. 40. 

4. Vabbl*a.-A city buUt by Vtoatamma, where ValHya Thera (Oandir 
naqiiltya) lived in a previous birth. 

I ThagA. i. 294; Ap. ii. 424. 


5e VAliinL---0.L for Dvebhin (g.v.). 
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1fl9iqMnuW|MI,*--A portion of the Tipijiaka in ite arrangement aoootdiilg 
to matter According to Buddhaghosa' it includes the whole of 

the Abhidhaxnmapitaka and snttas not composed in verse. 

i DA. i. 24; Pug. iv. 9, 28. 

Veyyivaoeaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he was 
a servant to VlpassI Buddha^ and) having nothing to give, worshipped his 
feet. Bight kappas ago he was a king called Suolntita.^ He is probably 
identical with Safijaya Thera.* 

I Ap. i. 138. * ThagA. i. 120. 

1. Vera Sutta. — Preached to Anftthapiodika» on the five dread hatreds: 
taking life, theft, fleshly lusts, lying, and indulgence in intoxicants.^ 

^ A. iii. 204. 


2. Vera Sutta, — Preached to An&thapipdiha» on the advantages of 
getting rid of the fivefold dreads^ (given in Sutta 1 above). 

1 A. iv. 406 f. 


S. Vera Sutta. — The same as Sutta (2) ; preached to the monks.^ 

1 A. iv. 407. 


4. Veia Sutta. — ^Preached to Anftthaplpdikai on the advantages of 
the destruction of the five dread hatreds.^ 

1 A. V. 182 f. 

VeralUa.-A brahmin. See Verafijt. According to Buddhaghosa,^ 
his real name was Udaya» but be was called Verafija because he was 
born and lived at Verafij&. 

1 Sp, i. 111. 

VeniAJa Sutta.— Describes the interview between the Buddha and the 
brahmin Verallja.^ See Veialiji. 

1 A. iv. 172 ff. 

Verafijaka Sutta. — ^Preached to the brahmins of Veialiji^ who visited 
the Buddha at SivattU.^ The subject matter is identical with that of 
the MIsyyaka Sutta (q.v,). 


1 If . i 290. 
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VerafiJaU. — The brahmins of Verafijft, to whom the Vanfillte Sotte 
was preached.* 


^ M. i. 290. 


Verafijabh&^avftra. — The first section of the Sntte vibhafiia.* 

^ Vin. iii. 1-11. 


Veraftj4.-A town in which the Buddha once spent the rainy season^ 
at the invitation of the brahmin Veraftja. Verahja visits the Buddha 
at the foot of the Na)eruplcttinailda» where* he is sta>mg, and asks him 
a series of questions, the first of which is: whether it be true that the 
Buddha pays no respect to aged brahmins The Buddha replies that 
he has not seen a brahmin in the whole i^orld to whom such respect is 
due from him. If the Tathagata were so to honour anyone, that person’s 
head would split in pieces. Othea questions follow on the Buddha’s 
doctrine and practices. The Buddha concludes by giving an account 
of his attainment of the threefold knowledge.® The interview ends with 
the conversion of Veranja and his invitation to the Buddha to spend 
his rainy season there. 

At that time there was a famine, and five hundr^ d householders of 
Uttar&pathap staying at Veranja, supplied the monks with food. Moggal- 
Iftna proposed to get food by the exercise of his magic power or by going 
with the monks to UttarakurUp but he was dissuaded by the Buddha. 
During this stay SAriputta received from the Buddha an explanation 
as to why the religious systems of the three previous Buddhas lasted 
so long, while those of the three preceding them — VlpassI, Sikh! and 
Vesabhfi — did not. 

At the conclusion of the mssaj the Buddha wished to take leave of 
Veranja before setting out, as was the custom of Buddhas when they 
received hospitality. Veranja admitted that, though he had invited 
the Buddha, he had not kept his promise, and this was due to his having 
too many duties in the house.* He invited the Buddha and the monks 
to a meal the next day, and, at the end of the meal, presented a set 
of three robes to the Buddha and a pair to each of the monks. 

After leaving Veranja the Buddha went to Benares, passing through 


^ In the twelfth year, according to 
Buddhaghosa-<.g., AA. ii 768; c/. 
BiiA. 8. 

* Hsfe he i|»oke of the Vijjdttaffa, says 
U4A* (p. 188), because all the monks with 
the Buddha werecAakihMdef aadtherefbre 
special mention was need^ of obhiAM, 
n. 


* The Commentators add that Verallja 
forgot his invitation because llitii 
being in a spiteful mood, had taken 
possession of him and of all the inhabii^ 
anta of VeraSj& (6p. i. 178 £•} DhA. ih 
168; c/. J. iii. 484). 

58 
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thrtHwWMia and KawakllU«i and orossing the Qangea at ftflp 
fi|iltt(biiia« From Benares he proceeded to ViSilL^ 

It is said* that the devas put flavour (qjd) into every mouthful of food 
taken by the Buddha at Veranja. According to the Apadana,* the 
Bodhisatta was bom of a noble house in the time of Fhttssa Bllddlia» and, 
once> seeing the monks eating good food, he had reviled them and asked 
them to eat oats (yarn). It was for this reason the Buddha was con- 
demned to eat yava during three months at Yerahja. 

A road led from Veranja to Kadhur&y and the Anguttara Nikaya^ 
contains a sermon preached by the Buddha to a large number of people 
while he rested by the roadside. There was evidently frequent inter- 
course between Sftvatthi and Veranja, and the Verafijaka Slltta (9.V.) was 
preached to some brahmins who visited the Buddha at Savatthi, whither 
they had gone on business. The books also record* a visit paid by the 
Asura Pah&rida to the Buddha at Veranja. The VUodaka Jfttaka {q»v.) 
and the Oullasuka J&taka (g.t^.) were preached soon after the Buddha’s 
return from Veranja. 

* This account, of the Buddha’s visit 1 the Sakyan, who asked permission to 
to VoraSja, forms the introduction to I entertain him and the monks for four 
the Vinaya and is found at Vin. 111 . months that they might recover their 
1*11. The interview with Veratija is strength. At the end of the four months 
given at A. iv. 172 ff. The road taken i he renewed his request, and thus looked 
by the Buddha from Verafija to Benares * after the monks for a whole year. It 
was, according to Buddhaghosa (Sp. i. was this act that won for him the title 
201), the shortest, and the Buddha knew of aggo panitad&yakanam (AA. i. 213). 
the monks were tired after their ex- * SNA. i. 154; Mil. 232. 

perienoes in Verafija. Soon after, he * Ap. i. 301; ApA. i. 103 f.; c/. UdA. 

appears to have visited KapUavatthu. 265. 

There he was visited by Mah&nlma, ^ A. ii. 57 f. ^ Ibid,, iv. 198 f. 

VmmM, VerambhA — Probably a name for the monsoon winds. 
The scholiast says^ that, according to some, it was the name of a rooky 
glen {paibakiguMpai^^ 

^ ThagA. i. 534. 

VenmM Sutla. — ^A monk whose heart is possessed by gains and 
flattery^ and whose senses are unguarded in the presence of women-^he 
is like a bird caught in a hurrioane^ (vemnbavlUa), 

^ S. ii. 231. 

VerahaoeliiL — ^The name of a brahmin clan {goUa). The Saipyntta 
Nik&ya mentions a lady of the gotta living in whe 

evidently a teacher. A pupil of hers (ofOmM having v[iejtecl 

then staying in the Todeyjm^mibmQ^ told her of his eae^encee^ 



He wfts eeked to invite Ud&yl to a meal, and, wben it was over, tfle Maoker 
put on her sandals, sat on a high seat, and, with her head velMi» ashed 
nd&7l to preach the doctrine. A time will come for that, Sister,*’ he 
said, and went away. Three times this happened, and then she told 
her pupil. He pointed out to her her mistake in not showing respect 
for the Doctrine. The next time Udayl came, she approached him after 
the meal with all humility and asked him what, according to the arahants, 
was the cause of weal and woe. The existence of the senses,” answered 
Udayl; and she, expressing her satisfaction, declared herself a follower of 
Udayl.' 

^ » S. IV. 121 f 


Verahaee&ni Sutta. — Contains an account of the conversion of the 
brahmin lady of the Verebaee&nigotta' (^.c ). 

1 S. IV 412 f 

Verl J&taka (No. 103).— The Bodhisatta was once a rich merchant, 
and one day, while on his way home from a village where he had collected 
his dues, he noticed that there were robbers about. He, therefore, 
urged his oxen on to the top of their speed and reached home safely. 

The story was told to A]i&Uiap4Pha, who had a similar experience.' 

1 J. L 412 f. 

Verooa, — An Asum chieftain. All the hundred sons of Ball were 
named after him.' Buddhaghosa says* that Veroca was another name 
for Rihu, and that he was the uncle of Bali’s sons. He is probably 
identical with Verocana, lord of the Asuras, who, according to the 
Samyutla NlUyay* went with Sakka to visit the Buddha during his siesta. 
They waited upon the Buddha, leaning against a doorpost, and each 
uttered two stanzas on the necessity of striving until one s aim is ac* 
complished. 

1 D. ii. 269. * I>A. ii. 689. • 8. L 226 1 


1. Veroeana.— See Veroea. 

2. Vwoeana.— A jewel, given to Kma by Sakka when the format 
went out to fight ngainet the seven kings who olaimed FhlAlfltf B hand.^ 

*■ J. T. 310, 311. 

2. Vwmbihl~A N2ga king, who lived in the Ganges, When Mnda 
BMha converted the Niga Mahiiosa, Vetooana invited the Bnddha 
to a whiah he had built on the river and enieirtatiied him and 
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the monks with great ceremony. Eighty thousand men entered the 
Order after having heard the Buddha return thanks on this occasion.^ 

' Bn. X. 12; BuA. 164 f. 

Verocana Sutta. — Records the visit of Veroeana and Sakka to the 
Buddha. See Veroea. 

1. Velafkgavltllilka. — A monastery built by Saddhatissa.* 

^ Mhv. xxxiii. 8. 

2. Veladgavitthlka.— A tank in Ceylon, built by MabSsena.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxvii. 48. 

Vdakk&ra. — A troop of mercenary Boldiers employed by the mediaaval 
kings of Ceylon. They revolted against Vljayabahu I.^ pillaged Pulat- 
thipurai burnt down the palace, and took captive the king’s sister 
Mltti. Vijayabahu had to flee to Vatagirl, but later he quelled the re- 
bellion and had the ringleaders tortured to death.^ They revolted 
against 6a]abfthu‘ and later against Parakkamabahu I.^ In both cases 
the rebellion was crushed and the leaders punished. 

1 Cv. lx. 36 flF. * Ibid.t Ixxiv. 44; for details see Cv. 

‘ Ibid.^ Ixiii. 24, 29. I Trs, i. 217, n. 5. 

VelaAkupfi* — A village in South India, used as a stronghold in the 
campaigns of Lafik&piira/ 

^ Cv. Ixxvii. 89, 93. 

Velag&mi-vih&ra. — A monastery in Ceylon, restored by Vijayabahu 1.^ 

1 Cv. lx. 62. 

Velamikft. — Chief of the eighty-Iour thousand women who waited on 
Mahisudassana, king of Kusftvati. She was also called KhattiyanL^ * 

^ S. iii. 146; but at D. ii. 187 the chief queen is called Subhadda. 

VeldHUk — ^The Bodhisatta born as the chaplain of Benares. He was 
son of the preceding chaplain, and went with the crown prince to 
TakkadU to study. There, in due coarse, he became a famous teacher, 
with eighty-four thousand princes among his pupils. Later, he became 
chaplain to the Benares king. Every year the eighty-four thousand 
princes came to Benares to pay their respects to the king, causing 
great sufEering to the people. These complained to the king, and he 
asked Telama to find a way out of the difficulty. Vel&ma marJeed out 
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eighty-four thousand provinces for the princes, and, thereafter, they 
obtained their supplies from their respective dominions. 

Velama was exceedingly wealthy and wished to give alms. Therefore, 
turning his water-jar upside docvn, he wished that if there were holy 
men in the world, the water should flow downwards. The water, how- 
ever, remained in the jar. He then discovered by the same means that 
his gifts would be free from blame. He thereupon held great almsgivings, 
distributing during seven years the seven precious things and gifts of 
great value, pouring forth his riches as though ** making into one stream 
the five great rivers.**^ 

Velfima’s almsgiving became famous in literature as the Vd&mamahd- 

^ A list of hi8 gifts is found at A. iv. Suits and in the introductory story to 
393 f. Vel&ma’s story is given in AA. the Khsdiraftgira J&taka {q.v,). 
li. 802 ff. ; it is referred to in the Vsl&ma ‘ MA. ii. 610. 

Vel&ma Suita. — ^Anatbap4l4Uka loses allhis wealth, and laments one day 
to the Buddha that he can only afiord to give to the monks a coarse 
mixture of broken nee grains and sour gruel. The quality of the food is 
not important, says the Buddha, but only the heart of the giver, whether 
the giving is done casually or considerately and with devotion, and 
whether the recipients are worthy. He then tells of the great gifts made 
by VeUma (j.v.). Though the gifts were great, Velama could find no 
holy persons as recipients. The Buddha then goes on to say that greater 
than the giving of alms, or even the building of monasteries, is the taking 
of the Refuges, the observance of good conduct, the practice of amity, 
and the thinking of impermanence, each of these being greater than the 
last.^ 

It was on this occasion that the Kbadlrafig&rs JUaka (^.u.) was 
preached. 

^ A. iv. 392 ff.; the Butta ia referred to at DhA. iii. 11; KhA. 222; DA. i. 284 
VibhA. 414. 

VelUniba.— A stronghold in South India.^ 

^ Cv. IxxTii 39. 

Ve|a» V^u. — friend of Vasabha and father of Ve}UiUlliaiia» who was 
named after his father and his father’s friend Suuiaiiay governor of Gtrik 

janapada*^ 

^ Mhy. xxiii. 69. 


Vtlnka.— A viper. See the V^nka IMka. 





y<HMIni lltetal (No. 43).*— The Bodhiiatta was caoe at the head of 
five heudred hermits, one of whom had a pet viper which was called 
vaiftkik, because it was kept in a bamboo. The Bodhisatta warned the 
ascetic against the snake, but his warning was unheeded. The hermit 
thus came to be called Ve)ukapitft. One day the hermits went into the 
forest and were away for a few days, and when Velukapita touched the 
viper on his return, the animal, hungry and angry, bit him, and he fell 
down dead. The story was told in reference to a headstrong monk 
who is identified with Ve]iikapitft.^ 

1 J. i. 246 f. 


Velukaptakip VelukapfaU, Velukaptaklyl— A lady of Velukapfa 
(Vetnkapja). She is mentioned as an exemplary lay woman.^ She 
founded, for the Order headed by Sfirlputta and MoggaU&na, an offering 
which the Buddha praised, because it was endowed with the six requisite 
qualities. ‘ 

Once she rose before dawn and sang the Parftyapa. Vessavapa 
happened to be passing over her house on his way from north to south,* 
and hearing the song, stopped at her window to praise it and to reveal 
his identity. She greeted him cordially, and in return for her greeting 
he announced to her that Sariputta and Moggallana were on their way 
to Ve}ukapta. She, delighted with the news, made all preparations and 
sent word to the monastery, inviting the monks to the house. After 
the meal, she informed the Elders that Vessavai^La had told her of their 
arrival. When they expressed their amazement, she told them of 
several other virtues possessed by her. Her only son Manda was seized 
by the king’s men and killed before her eyes, but she experienced no 
disquiet, nor did she when her husband, after his death, having been 
born as a Yakkha,* revealed himself to her. She was guilty of no 
transgression of the precepts, could enter into the four jhSinas at will» 
and had cast off the five lower tetters. The monks expressed their 
great admiration and Sariputta preached to her.* 

Bttddhaghoaa says* that she was an anagdmin^ and that, when she 
promised to share with Yessavapa the merits she would gain by en- 
tertaining the monks, headed by the two Chief Disciples, Vessavapa, 
to show his gratitude, filled her stores with rice, and these stores remained 
always full throughout her life. They thus became proverbial. 

The Stttta Ni^ta Commentary* states that she kept a daily fast 


^ A. i. 88; ii 164. 

* See Bim Sutta (1). 

• To eee the Boddha, says SNA. L 
368. 


^ NAofiimadetxiM says the 

• A. iv. $8 ff. 

« AA. ii 718; e/. SNA. i 370. 

* SNA. i 870. 



and fcimw th« FifnlEu by IiMit. It alw myn that, nt tim MBA of hot 
recital of the Paraya^a, Veaaavaoa o&red hera boon, and oho oakedfiMt, 
as lier servants were weary of carrying the harvest iMMaae i&NMii the 
fields, Vessava^a should allow Ifis Yakkhas to do the woffc for them. 
To this he agreed, and his followers filled for her one thousand two 
hundred and fifty store-houses. Vessavapa then went to the Buddha 
and told him of what had happened. 

The Dhammapada Commentary^ mentions V^okaftnU Maildnilliti 
and KhnlJattarfi as the chief lay-women disciples of the Buddha* But 
in the Anguttara list* of eminent lay-women, while VelukaotakI Nanda- 
mata’s name docs not occur, Ehu]]atara is mtntioned. Mention is 
made of a Mandamitf, eminent in meditation, but she is called Uttsri. 

* DhA 1 340. mats {Brethren 4, n. 1). This identiflca- 

* A. i. 26; f/ S u. 236, where the same tion does not seem to be oorreot. See 
two are mentioned, Mrs Hhys Davids Uttarft NandamitS, see also Nsnds- 
thinks that Velukantaki Nandamata is Kum&putta. 

probably identical with Uttara Nanda- 


Ve}uka94&i Velukapfa.— A city in Avantl, birthplace of Nanda Kumfi- 
putta.^ Moggall&na and S&riputta visited the place in the course of a 
journey in Dakkhipfigiri and were entertained by NaodaiiifitiU* See 
V6}ukap^!. Buddhaghosa bays* that the city was so called because 
bamboos were thickly planted for protection round the walls and 
fortifications. 

^ ThagA. i. 100. » A IV 62 f. » AA. n. 717; SNA. i. 370. 

Velokapitt.— See the Ve)uka Jfttaka. 

Velogima.— A village in Avanti, birthplace of IsUatta Them. 
v.{. VaMhagftma. 

1 ThagA. i. 238. 


Ve}iidaiita» Ve)iidatta.— Teacher of VaMIm Thua.* 

I ThagA. i. 413. 

VeinAvim.— A brahmin village of the Kosalam where the Buddha 
once rtayed snd preacbed the Ve|]ldviny]« Sotte.^ Boddhaghow Mjm* 
that the |daoe waa ao called oviog to the txadition of tiie preaetioe 
of a bambM thicket at the entianee to the village. 


^ 8. r, 862. 


* SA. iU. 217. 
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Vetndvira Vagga.— The first chapter of the SottpattI Saipyutta.' 

1 S. V, 342-60. 

Ve}udvftreyya Sutta. — The brahmins and honseholders of Ve}!ldvSia 
visit the Buddha when he comes to their village and ask for a teaching 
which will be profitable to them. The Buddha points out to them the 
advantages of keeping the five precepts: abstention from taking life, 
from theft, etc., avoidance of slander, harsh speech and frivolous talk, 
and of having faith in the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Safigha.^ 

1 S. V. 362 f. 

Ve{uppa. — A Damila warrior who helped Aggabodhi m. in his war 
against Jetthatissa ni. As Jctthatissa lay exhausted on his elephant 
in the thick of the battle, he saw Veluppa approach, and, unwilling to 
be killed by him, cut his own throat.^ 

^ Cv. xliv. Ill f. 


Ve}urlya. — A village and a rock near which are found ve\unyd 


(sapphires).' 


1 VvA. 27. 


V 0 }uvag&ma.— See Be)avag&ma. 


1. Ve}uvana. — A park near Rftjagaha^ the pleasure garden of Bimbistra. 
When the Buddha first visited Rajagaha, after his Enlightenment, he 
stayed at the Lattbivanuyy&na,' The day after his arrival, he accepted 
the king’s invitation to a meal at the palace, at the end of which the 
king, seeking a place for the Buddha to live — “ not too far from the 
town, not too near, suitable for coming and going, easily accessible to 
all people, by day not too crowded, by night not exposed to noise and 
clamour, clean of the smell of people, hidden from men and well fitted 
to seclusion ” — decided on Veluvaha, and bestowed it on the Buddha 
and the fraternity. This was the first drama accepted by the Buddha, 
and a rule was passed allowing monks to accept such an drama} The 
Buddha at once went to stay there, and it was during this stay that 
Sftrlputta and MoggalUna joined the Order.* 

^ Viu. i. 36. tremor of the earth. It was the dedioa* 

* /6u2., 39 f.; according to BuA. (19; tion of Vejavana which was quoted as 
c/. ApA. i. 76) the earth trembled when precedent by Mahlnda* when he decided 
the water — ^poured over the Buddha’s to accept the Mah&meghavam^ 
hand by Bimbia&ra in dedication of Annridhapnim, from Devioaniplyiiltsia 
V^uvana-— fell on the earth. This was (Mhv. xv. 17). 
the only drdma in Jamlnidlpa» the dedioa- * Vin. i. 42. 
tion of which was .accompanied by a 
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Kaludakanlvtpa (g.v.) is the place nearly always metttiMed as the 
spot where the Buddha stayed in Vejuvai^, There many Vinaya 
rules were passed — e.g., on the keeping of the vassa/ the use of food 
cooked in the monastery,* the picking of edible {kappiya) fruit in the 
absence of any layman from whom permission to do so ooidd be obtained,^ 
surgical operations on monks, ^ the eating of sugar,* the rubbing of various 
parts of the body against wood,* the use of the kinds of dwelling'® and 
the use of gold and silver." 

During the Buddha’s stay at Veluvana, Dtbba Hallaputta, at his own 
request, was appointed regulator of lodgings and apportioner of rations,'* 
and S§.riputta and Moggallana brought back the five hundred monks 
whom Devadatta had enticed away to Gaydsba.'* The Buddha spent 
the second, third, and fourth vassas at Veluvana.'* It was a very 
peaceful place, and monks, who had taken part in the first Convocation, 
rested there, in Kalandakanlvipa, after their exertions. It was there 
that they met Purftpa, who refused to acknowledge the authenticity of 
their Recital.'* 

Numerous Jatakas were recited at Ve}uvana'* — e.p., A8ailipadd]ia» 
Upah&na» Ubhatobhattha, Kandagalaka» KUabfthu, Knkkuta, Kum- 
bhila^ Kunifiga, Kurufigamlga, Giridanta» GuttUa, Culladhammapila» 
Caiahaipsa, COlanandiya, Jambu, Tayodhamma, Thusa, Dummedhat 
Dubhiyamakkata, Dbammaddhaja, Nigrodha, Parantapa, Pudmanda^ 
MaAgala, Blapieora, Manoja, Mahftkapl, Mahftbaipsa, Mfisika, Romaka, 
Rohantamiga, Rum, Lakkhapa, Lafuklka, V&nara, Vftnarlnda, VlnDaka, 
Virocana, Saeoadkura, Safijiva, Sabbadiflia, Sarabhadga, Sftliya, SlgUa» 
Snavandga, Suvapnakakkata, Haqisa and Hftritamiti. 

The books mention, in addition, various suttas which were preached 
there. Among those who visited the Buddha at Veluvana were several 
devaputtas: Dlgbalattba, Nandana, Candana, Sudatta» Sabrahnil, 
Asaiiia, Sahall, NlAka, Akotaka, Ve|ambari and Mdpavagdmiya; also the 
DhananjanI brahmin; the Bhftradvftjas: Akkosaka^ Asuiinda, Blladglka» 
AggOm, Aoela-Kassapa, Sudma; the thirty monks from Pivi'^; Theras, 


* Vin. i. 137. • Ibid., 210 f. 

* Ibid., 212. 

’ Ibid., 216 f. 

* Ibid., 226. 

* Ibid., ii. 106. 

Ibid., 146. 

“ Ibid,, 196. 

Ibid., 74. The Buddha was at 
Veluvana when Dabba also decided to 
die. He went there to take leave of the 
Buddha (Ud.viii. 9), 


Vin. ii. 200. 

^ BuA. 3; it wae while the Buddha 
was at Veluvana that Devadatta at* 
tempted to kill him by oausing lli|i|ifl 
to be let loose against him ( J. v. 335)^ 

« Vin. u. 289 f. 

^ Most of these refer to Devadatta, 
some to AjAtasattu, and some to Anandk’s 
attempt to saerkioe his lib for the 
Buddha. 

S. \l 187. 
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like MtilMR^ AfifittoodalUia Qust before bis deatb); 
ntm, tbniiddlilp HoIlyt-SIvaka, Ha^lefllatak 

(dliri&g his illness),^* Visttha (after his visit to DhaminafllniULp who 
preached to him the OuUa-Vedalla Sutta), Abhayar&Jalaimfaa, Gallsstiilp 
VkWhagottap BbOmlJap Samlddhip Aciravatap Sabhiyap Vassaka^ Buypa* 
taddba, Pllindavaoehay Ja^ussoni and the princess Condi; also Bimbisara’s 
wife, Kbemdp who went to Veluvana because she had heard so much 
of its beauty. Sariputta and Ananda^* visited the Buddha there on 
several occasions, sometimes alone, sometimes in the company of others, 
and Ananda lived there for some time after the Buddha’s death, and during 
his stay there preached the Gopakamoggallftna Sutta. 

It is said that M&ra visited Veluvana several times®® in order to work 
his will on the Buddha. The Buddha was there when three of the 
monks committed suicide — Vakkali, Godblka and Channa — and he had 
to pronounce them free from blame. News was brought to the Buddha, 
at Veluvana, of the illness of three of his disciples — ^Assajl, Moggall&Da 
and DIghfivu — ^and he set out to visit them and comfort them with talks 
on the doctrine. Near Veluvana was a Paribb&lakftrftma, where the 
Buddha sometimes went with some of his disciples in the course of his 
alms rounds. Two of his discussions there are recorded in the Ofila- 
and Hahft^Sakuladftyl Suttas. 

During the Buddha’s lifetime, two thupas were erected at the gate 
of Veluvana, one containing the relics of and the 

other those of Hoggallina.*® 

Veluvana was so called because it was surrounded by bamboos (v4u). 
It was surrounded by a wall, eighteen cubits high, holding a gateway 
and towers.** 

After the Buddha’s death, Dftsakap Up&ll’s pupil, lived at Veluvana, 
and there ordained Sopaka with fifty-five companions. From there 
So]^ka went to the Knkkuffirfima.** 

The dedication of Veluvana was among the scenes depicted in the 
Relic Chamber of the MaM Thfipa.** 

On one side of the main building of the Veluvana-vihara was a building 
called Ambalatflllka.** There was also a sendsana, built for the use of 
monks practising austerities.** 

S. V. 181. 32, 183, 242, 264; iv. 20; v. 440; Vi, 

** SSripntta is meotienwd m having iv. 0. 
held diactiMione there with, among E.g., B. i. 106 f. 

othera, OaadlUpatto and UM*]! ” SA. L 219. ** J. ▼. 1X7, 

A aarmon preaehed bjr Mahl Ka6M96 ** SNA. U. 419; Sp. iiL 67A 

to the monka at VehiTana ia given at ■* Mhv. v. 116 f., 122: Ppv, Iv* SX, 

A. V. 161 ff.; tot other anttaa preadied ** Ifhv. xxz. 80. 

if the Baddha, aeo ahw 8. i. 281; tt. *• UA. ii. 636. 
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death, VamiHr a was bora a» a awnlay fai Y^avma 
and raevend to his name. He had been told dioiag hit UlstiiM' th* * 
this destiny awaited him, and therefore took the pieoaotion af Meiag 
that the place was well supplied 'J>ith fruit trees." 

According to Hiouen Thsang," the E^slandaka-niT&pa (X|W|lfiirva> 
povans, as he calls it) lay one li to the north of RSjagaha. 

“ MA. ii. 854. »» Be«l, „p fit, u. 189. 

2. Velnvana. — A bamboo-grove in ^*}**t***- where the Buddha 
once stayed. The upasakas of KajaAgalS, having questioned the 
KaJaAgal&dillikkhupI, went to the Buddha there and asked him to 
verify her answers.^ 

^ A. V. 54 f 

3. Veluvaiia. — A bamboo-grove in KimblUl, where the Buddha stayed 
and was visited by Klmblla.^ 

1 A. ill. 247. 339* iv. 84 

4. Veluvana. — A monastery in Ceylon, built by AggabodU II. It 
was given by him to the SAgalikas.^ It probably lay between Annridhl^ 
pure and Maplhlrap and SaPghatissa once lay in hiding there disguised 
as a monk.‘ Jeffhatissa III. gave to the vihara th< village of Kakka- 
lavltthi.” 

* Cv. xlii. 43. * Ibid., xliv. 29; Cv. Trs. I 77, n. 2. • Cv. xliv. 99. 

5. Velnvana* — A monastery erected by Parakkamabfihn I. in the 
suburb of Vljtta in Pulatthipiira. It consisted of three image-houses, 
each tlir(»e storeys high, a thiipa, a cloister, a two-storeyed 'pdBdda^ 
four gateways, four long pasadas, eight small ones, one refectory, one 
sermon-hall, seven fire hoses and twelve privies.^ 

^ Cv. Izxiii. 162, Ixxviii. 87 f.; Bee also Cv. Tra. ii. 113, n. 1. 

Velasiunana.— A general of DafthagftmapL He was the son of 
Vasabha> a householder of Kutomblyaftgapa in OMJanapada. When 
the child was born, two friends of Yasabha, V6|a and Snmanap candte with 
giftS) and the boy was given their two names. When Ve]u8umana grew 
up, he went to live with Sumana, governor of OlflJaiHlpllda> and hrokb 
in a horse with whioh everyone else had failed. Sumana therefore 
him one hundred thousand and sent him to KttBVavpalllia*i wast} 

When VOiinidevl wished to drink water in whidi had been wariibd 
the sword which cut off the head of Wanda<ifalirt> B|lin’i chief warrior^ 

^ Mliv. •aSSL 68 ff. 
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Velusnmana was entrusted with the task of killing Kandasfirathi. He 
therefore went to AiiurUhapara» where he became friendly with the 
keeper of the king's state horse, V&ha. One day he took the horse to 
bathe in the Kadambanadi, and, after announcing his name, rode away 
on him. E}ara sent Nandasarathi in pursuit. Yelusumana stood 
concealed behind a thicket, on a mound called Nigrodhas&la, with drawn 
sword, and as Nandasarathi rode past quickly, he was transfixed by 
Yelusumana 's sword.* 

Yelusumana took a prominent part in the capture of Vijltapura.* 

• Mhv. xxu. 61 ff.; MT. 440 f. » Mhv. xxv. 26. 

Vevatlyakapi Jfttaka. v.l for Hah&kapi (g.v,)} 

J J. hi. 178. 


Vesfikha. — The month of April-May. Tradition says that the Buddha’s 
birth, Enlightenment and death, took place on the full-moon day of 
Yesakha.^ The Ves&khap&Jft was always celebrated by the kings of 
Ceylon.* The full-moon day of Yesakha was chosen for very solemn 
undertakings, such as the crowning of Dev&nampiyatissa,* the laying 
of the Foundation Stone of the Mah& Thupa»* etc. 

1 J. i.; BuA. 248; Mhv. iii. 2. | ® Mhv. xi. 42. 

* See, e.gi,, ibid,, xxxii. 36; xxxv, 100; * Ibid.,xxix. 1. 

Cv. li. 84. 

Vesdy!. — A name for Yaina,^ 

1 J. ii. 317, 318. 

VesdraJJa Sutta. — The four confidences of a Tathagata: he must be 
perfectly enlightened, have destroyed the dsavas, the hindrances 
declared by him must really be hin^ances, the Doctrine preached by him 
must never fail in its aim.^ 

^ A. ii. 8. 

VesSUU-^The Nagas of VesUi who were present at the preaching of 

the MaMsamaya Sutta.^ 

^ D. ii. 268; DA. U. 688. 

VesUI. — A city, capital of the LIcoliavb, The Buddha first visited 
it in the fifth year after the Enlightenment, and spent the vassa there.^ 
The Commentaries* give detailed descriptions of the circumstances of 

^ BuA., p. 8. 

> KhpA. 160 ff.»SNA. L 878; DhA. iii. 486 ff.; cp. Mto. L 858 ff. 
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this visit. Ves&li was inhabited by seven thousand and seven r&j&s, 
each of whom had large retinues, many palaces and pleasure parks. 
There came a shortage in the food supply owing to drought, and peoj^e 
died in large numbers. The smell of decaying bodies attracted evil 
spirits, and many inhabitants were attacked by intestinal disease. The 
people complained to the ruling prince , and he convoked a general assembly, 
where it was decided, after much disoussion, to invite the Buddha to 
their city. As the Buddha was then at Ve|livana m EKJagilia» the 
Licchavi Mah&U, friend of Blmbls&ra and son of the chaplain of VesUl* 
was sent to Bimbisara with a request that he should persuade the Buddha 
to go to Vesali. Bimbisara referred him to the Buddha himself, who, after 
listening to Mahali’s story, agreed to go. The Buddha started on the 
journey with five hundred monks. Bimbisara decorated the route from 
Rajagaha to the Ganges, a distance of five leagues, and provided all 
comforts on the way. He accompanied the Buddha, and the Ganges 
was reached in five days. Boats, decked with great splendour, were 
ready for the Buddha and his monks, and we are told that Bimbisara 
followed the Buddha into the water up to his neck. The Buddha was 
received on the opposite bank by the Licchavis, with even greater honour 
than Bimbisara had shown him. As soon as the Buddha set foot in the 
VaJJian territory, there was a thunderstorm and ram fell in torrents. 
The distance from the Ganges to Vesali was three leagues; as the Buddha 
approached Ves^i, Sakka came to greet him, and, at the sight of the 
devas, all the evil spirits fled in fear. In the evening the Buddha taught 
Anandathe RatanaSutta, and ordered that it should be recited within the 
three walls of the city, the round of the city being made with the Licchavi 
princes. This Ananda did during the three watches of the night, and all 
the pestilences of the citizens disappeared. The Buddha himself recited 
the Batana Sutta to the assembled people, and eighty-four thousand 
beings were converted. After repeating this for seven consecutive days, 
the Buddha left Vesali.* The Licchavis accompanied him to the Ganges 
with redoubled honours, and, in the river itself, Devas and N&gas vied 
with each other in paying him honour. On the farther bank, Bimbisara 
awaited his arrival and conducted him back to Rajagaha. On his 
return there, the Buddha recited the Saftkha JUika* (See s.v. 2.) 

It was probably during this visit of the Buddha to Vesali that SllddliO* 
dua died.* According to one account,* the Buddha went through the 

* Acoording to the DhA. aooount the , to Kapilavatthu {tad&) that Mak t p i H * 

Buddha atoyed only seven days in Ves&li; | patl GotamI first asked his permisskm 
KhA. says two weeks. to join the Order, but her request was 

* tiee ThigA., p. 141 ; AA. i. 18fi. | refused ( AA. i. 186). 

* It was during this visit of the Buddha j 
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ftit to vidit his dying father and to preach to him, thereby enabling him 
to Attoin arahantship before his death. It is not possible to know how 
many visits were paid by the Buddha to VesUi, but the books would 
l4»ad us to infer that they were several. Various Vinaya rules are 
mentioned* as having been laid down at Vesali. It was during a stay in 
Vesali, whither he had gone from Kapilavatthu, that BIah&pa]ftpat! 
Gotaml followed the Buddha with five hundred other Sakyan women, and, 
with the help of Ananda’s intervention, obtained permission for women 
to enter the Order under certain conditions.^ 

The books describe* at some length the Buddha’s last visit to Vesali 
on his way to KusiiUM. On the last day of this visit, after his meal, 
he went with Ananda to Cftpala-eetlya for his siesta, and, in the course of 
their conversation, he spoke to Ananda of the beauties of Vesali: of 
the Udena-oetlya, the Gotamaka-cetiya, the Sattambaka-cetlya, the 
Batauputta-cetlya, and the Sfirandada-cetiya.* The Buddha generally 
stayed at the Kdtdg&rasdla {q.v.) during his visits to Vesali, but it appears 
that he sometimes lived at these different shrines.^* During his last 
visit to the Capala-cetiya he decided to die within three months, and 
informed M&ra and, later, Ananda, of his decision. The next day he 
left Vesali for Bhaptogftmai after taking one last look at the city, turning 
his whole body round, like an elephant ” (ndgdpalokitam apaloketvd)}^ 
The rainy season which preceded this the Buddha spent at Beluvag&ma, 
a suburb of Vesali, while the monks stayed in and around Vesali. On 
the day before he entered into the vassa, AmbapftU invited the Buddha 
and the monks to a meal, at the conclusion of which she gave her Amba- 
vana for the use of the Order.^* 

Vesali was a stronghold of the N]gap(has, and it is said^* that of the 
forty-two rainy seasons of the latter part of Mah&v1ra*S ascetic life, he 
passed twelve at Vesali. The Buddha’s presence in Ves&li was a source 

* See, e.y., Yin. i. 238, 287 f.; ii, of Buddhist worship. Other monaster^ 
118, 119-27. The visit mentioned in ies are also mentioned, in or near VeSftli 
the kst context seems to have been a — e.^., PI||ltUina, VlUkirillia. 

Jong one; it was on this occasion that See s.s., also D. ii. 118. 

the Buddha ordered the monks to tom /6id., 122. 

their bowls upon the Lioohavi Vatoha Ibid,, 98; but see Dial. ii. 102, n. !• 

(g.e.). For other Vinaya roles laid down Jacobi: Jaina Sidra$ (S.BJ}«) 

at Vesili, see also Vin. iu 169 f.$ iii. and Sdtra, sect. 122; Vesali was abo the 

iv. poBuim. residence of Xandaramisiika and Mti* 

^ Vin. ii. 253 £f.; see b,v, Malilpa}i- kapittta (g.o.). Among ettunent 
sail Gotaml. « JS.g„ D. ii 96 ff. of the Buddha who lived in VesMi. 

^ Cf, Mtu. i. 300, where a JKapinayha- special mention is made of Gggi (eWtf 
4etiya is also mentioned. AH these were of those who gave plessaht giftSb ttWl* 
onoe shrines dedicated to various local yinl, KiragapUi Ua, ViNlM 
difities, but after the Buddha's visit to 268), and the various liosbivli 
Vsiili, they wm ocnverted into places UoebavL) 



of diseaxafoxt to the Nigaothas, and we find meatkoi^ of toiioiiii devioet 
resorted to by them to prevent their followers from oomiiig the 
influeiioe of the Buddha. 

At the time of the Buddha, Vesali was a very large city, rfch and 
prosperous, crowded with people and with abundant food. There were 
seven thousand seven hundred and seven pleasure grounds and an 
equal number of lotus ponds. Its courtezan, Amh^piB^ was famous for 
her beauty, and helped in large measure in making the city prosperous.^ 
The city had three walls, each one gdxniia away from the other* and at 
three places in the walls were gates with watch-towers.^* Outside the 
town, leading uninterruptedly up to the Himalaya, was the HaUvani*^ 
(f.v.), a large, natural forest. Near by were other forests, such as 
Gosifigalas&la.^* 

Among important suttas preached at Vesali are the maUli, Mahfc* 
snianMa^ CobhSaceaka, MahMaeeaka^ TeviJla, Vaoctaagotta, Sunak*' 
khatta and Ratana.^* The Telovida J&taka (No. 246) and the SigUa 
Jfttaka (No. 152) were preached at Vesali. After the Buddha’s death a 
portion of his relics was enshrined in the city.** 

One hundred years later Vesali was again the scene of interest for 
Buddhists, on account of the ** Ten Points ” raised by the VaiJlputtakftf 
(g.v.), and the second Council held in connection with this dispute at the 
VUikftrama. 

The city was also called There were Nagas living in Ves&li; 

these were called Ves&U.** 

Vesali is identified with the present village of Basrah in the Muzafferpur 
district in Tirhut.®* 


See, e.^.,«.t;.Slha. 

Vin. i. 268. 

J. i. 504; c/. i. 389. Perhaps those 
three walls separated the three districts 
of Vaifftli mentioned in the Tibetan 
Bulva (Bookhill, p. 62); Hoemle {Uv&w 
gadas&Q TrufuMion ii., p. 4, d. 8) identifies 
these three districts with the city proper, 
Knpdapnra and VAuiyag&ma, respectively 
mentioned in the daina books. Buddha* 
gboea eays (e.|r*» Sp. U. 393) that Ves&li 
was so ealM because it was extensive 
VeMiti uecaH); ef. UdA. 164 

PA. i 309. 

A. V. 13A 


!• See also A. i. 220, 276; ii. 190, 200; 
in. 38, 49 ff., 75, 142, 167, 236, 289; 
iv. 16, 79, 100, 179, 208, 274 ff., 279 lf», 
308 ff.; V. 86, 133, 842; S. i. 29, 112» 
230; ii. 267, 280; iii. 68, 116; iv. 109* 
210 ff., 380; V. 141 £, 152 f., 256, 301* 
320, 389, 453; D. U. 94 ff.; the 
of these discourses are mentionml passsmi 
in their proper places; see also phA* ^ 
263; iii. 267, 279, 400, 460. 

•• D. ii 167; Bn. xxviii 2. 

E.g., AA. i 47; O* xoix. 96, 

■« P. ii 268. 

* See Vincent Smith, 
p. 267 (, and Maw hal U 
India, )908*>4, p. 74. 
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2 . Veiili Sntta.— Una visits the Buddha at the KOtigtesSU and 
asks a question; the Buddha explains to him that it is grasping of objects, 
etCo which prevents some people from being quite free in this very life*^ 

1 S. iv. 109. 

3. Ves&li Sutta. — The Buddha once addressed the monks on the great 
benefits of meditating on asubha, and then retired into solitude in the 
HaUvana for a fortnight. The monks, filled with the idea of ambka^ 
felt loathing for their bodies and many committed suicide. The Buddha 
hearing of this, summoned the monks to the Ku^fig&ras&la and taught 
them the great merits of concentration on breathing.^ 

1 S. V. 320 f. 

Vessaglri. — A monastery in Ceylon, near Anurfidhapura. It was 
built by Devinamplyatissa for the five hundred vessas (merchants) 
who were ordained by Mahinda.^ Near the monastery was a forest, 
where Vattagftmapi, in his flight, hid the almsbowl of the Buddha. There 
he also met the Elder Kupikkala-Mahatissa.^ The almsbowl was 
discovered and taken by a Damila to India, but was later recovered.^ 
To the south of Vessagiri was the Pabbata-vihfirai and, near it, the village 
of Smsobbhakap^a/ 

' Mhv. XX. 16; Mhv. Trs. 137, n. 3. i * Ibid,, 66. 

> Mhv. xxxiii, 48 f. I * MT- 616. 

1. Vessantara.— An owl, identified with S&riputta.^ See the Tesakupa 
Jfitaka. 

i J. V. 126. 

2. Vessantara. — The Bodhisatta, born as king of Sivl. See the 
VeMantara Jfttaka. 

Vessantara Jfttaka (No. 547).— Vessantara (the Bodhisatta) was-the 
son of Sa&Jaya, king of Sivi, and queen Phusatl, and was so called because 
his mother started in labour as she passed through the vessa-street in 
the city of JetUttara* and he was bom in a house in the same street. He 
spoke as soon as he was bom.^ On the same day was also born a white 
elephant named faeeaya. At the age of eight, Vessantara wished to 
make a great gift and the earth trembled. He married HaddI at the 
age of sixteen, and their children were Jdll and KaphaJIni. 

At that time there was a great drought in MUIftga, and eight brahmins 
came from there to Vessantara to beg his white elephant* which had the 

* C/. BuA. 228. 
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power of making rain to fall. He granted their request, nnd gave the 
elephant together with its priceless trappings.* The citizens of JetUttara 
were greatly upset that their elephant should have been given away, and 
demanded of Sahjaya that Vessantara should be banished to Vnftkagtrh 
The will of the people prevailed, and Vessantara was asked to take the 
road along which those travel who have offended He agreed to go, 
but before setting out, obtained the king’s leave to huld an almsgiving 
called the “ Gift of the Seven Hundreds ” (Sattasataka), in which he 
gave away seven hundred of each kind of thing People came from all 
over Jambudipato accept his gifts, and the almsgiving lasted for a whole 
day. 

When Vessantara took leave of hi'- paionts and prepared for his 
journey, Maddl insisted on accompammg liini with her two children 
They were conveyed in a gorgeous cainage drawn by four horses, but, 
outside the city, Vessantara met four biahmins who bogged his horses. 
Four devas then drew the chariot, but another brahmin soon appeared 
and obtained the chariot. Thenceforward they travelled on foot, through 
Suvappagiritfila, across the river Kantimdra, to beyond Mount Araftjara- 
girl and Dunnivit^ha, to his uncle’s city in the kingdom of Ceta. The 
devas shortened the way for them, and the trees lowered their fruit that 
they might eat. Sixty thousand khattiyas came out to w elcome Vessantara 
and offered him their kingdom, which, however, he refused. He would 
not even enter the city, but remained outside the gates, and, when he 
left early the next morning, the people of Ceta, led by Cetaputta, went 
with him for fifteen leagues, till they came to the entrance to the forest. 
Vessantara and his family then proceeded to GandhamUana, north- 
wards, by the foot of Mount Vipula to the river Katumatl, where a forester 
entertained them and gave them to eat. Thence they crossed the river 
to beyond NftUka, along the bank of Lake Httcallnda, to its north-eastern 
corner, then along a narrow footpath into the dense forest, to Va fik a g lrl* 
There Vissakamina had already built two hermitages, by order of Sakkay 
one for Vessantara and one for Maddl and the children, and there they 
took up their residence. By Vessantara’s power, the wild animals to 
a distance of three leagues became gentle. Maddl rose daily at dawn, 
and, having fetched water to wash, went into the forest for yams and 
fruit. In the evening she returned, washed the children, and the family 
sat down to eat. Thus passed four months. 

Then from Dunnivittha there came to the hermitage an old brahmin, 
called Jftjakay who had been sent by his young wife, Amlttatipank, to 
find slaves for her, because when she went to the well for water the other 
women had laughed at her, calling her “ old man’s darling.” She told 

« J. vi 488 f. gives the details of them. 
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tibat he could easily get Veseantara’s children as slavee^ and sa he 
eaiee to Vailhagiri. Asking the way of various people, including the 
hetndt Aeeutev Jujaka arrived at Vahkagiri late in the evening and spent 
the night on the hilltop. That night Maddi had a dream, and, being 
terrified, she sought Yessantara. He knew what the dream presaged, 
but consoled her and sent her away the next day in search of food. During 
her absence, Jujaka came and made his request. He would not await 
the return of Maddi, and Yessantara willingly gave him the two children. 
But they ran away and hid in a pond till told by their father to go with 
Jujaka. When Yessantara poured water on Jujaka’s hand as a symbol 
of his gift, the earth trembled with joy. Once more the children escaped 
And ran back to their father, but he strengthened his resolve with tears 
in his eyes. Jujaka led the children away, beating them along the road 
till their blood flowed. 

It was late in the evening when Maddi returned because devas, assuming 
the form of beasts of prey, delayed her coming, lest she should stand in 
the way of Yessantara ’s gift. In answer to her questions, Yessantara 
spoke no word, and she spent the night searching for the children. In 
the morning she returned to the hermitage and fell down fainting. 
Yessantara restored her to consciousness and told her of what had 
happened, explaining why he had not told her earlier. When she had 
heard his story she expressed her joy, affirming that he had made a 
noble gift for the sake of omniscience. 

And then, lest some vile creature should come and ask for Maddi, 
Sakka, assuming the form of a brahmin, appeared and asked for her. 
Yessantara looked at Maddi, and she expressed her consent. So he gave 
Maddi to the brahmin, and the earth trembled. Sakka revealed his 
identity, gave Maddi back to Yessantara, and allowed him eight boons. 
Yessantara asked that (1) he be recalled to his father’s city, (2) he should 
condemn no man to death, (3) he should be a helpmate to all alike, 
(4) he should not be guilty of adultery, (5) his son should have long life, 
(6) he should have celestial food, (7) hia means of giving should never 
fail, (8) after death he should be reborn in heaven. 

In the meantime, Jujaka had travelled sixty leagues with the children, 
whom the devas cared for and protected. Ouided by the devas, they 
arrived in fifteen days at Jetuttara, though Jujaka had intended to go 
to WUIfiga, Si£jaya bought the children from Jujaka, paying a high 
price, including the gift of a seven-storeyed palace. But Jujaka died 
of over-eating, and as no relation of his could be traced, his possessions 
came back to the king. Safijaya ordered his army to be prepa^ 
a road to be built from Jetuttara to Yaftkagiri, eight asahto wida^ 
Seven days later, led by J&U, Safijaya and Phosat! started for Yafikagk^i’ 
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III the amy the white elephant, who had hem wtowied Inseime the 
peoj^e d Ulu&ga qould not maintain him. There was ceil|iekg 
at the reunion of the family, and the six royal personages lell in a ewoon 
till they were revived by rain sen^. by Sakka, the rain only wetting those 
who so wished it. Vessantara was crowned king of Sivi, with Madd! 
as his consort. After a month's merr> -making in the forest, they returned 
to Jetuttara, On the day Vessantara entered the city he set free every 
captive, including even cats In the evening, as he lay wondering how 
he would be able to satisfy his suitors the next day, Sakka 's throne was 
heated, and he sent down a shower of the seven kinds of precious things, 
till the palace grounds were filled waist -high Vessantara was thus able 
to practise his generosity to the end of his days. After death he winp 
born in Tusita/ 

The story was related on the occasion ol the Buddha’s first visit to 
KaplUvatthu. The Buddha’s kinsmen escorted him to the NlgrodMltoa, 
but sat round him without doing any obeisance, because of their great 
pride. The Buddha then performed the Twin Miracle, and the Sttyaili, 
led by Suddhodana, worshipped him. There was then a shower of ram, 
refreshing all and falling only on those who so wished. When the people 
expressed their wonder, the Buddha related this story, showing that in 
the past, too, rain had fallen on his kinsfolk to revive them.* 

Devadatto is identified with Jujaka, dneft with Amittat&pana, Clianna 
with Cetaputta, Sdrlputta with Accuta, Anumddlia with Sakka, Saftjaya 
with Suddhodana, Mahftmftyft with Phusatl, R&hulamfttt with MaddI, 
Rfthula with J&li, and UppalavapQ& with Eaohajina.* 

The story also occurs in the Cariyapit»ka,* and is often referred to’ 
as that of a birth in which the Bodhisatta’s ddna^paramita reached its 
culmination. The earth shook seven times when Vessantara made his 
gifts, and this forms the subject of a dilemma in the Milindapaiiba.* 

The story of the Jataka was sculptured in the Belie Chamber of the 

MaU Thapa/ 

The story of Vessantara is the first of the Jatakas to disappear from the 
world.^^ See also GdlharVessantara. 

^ J. i. 47; DhA. i. 69. • ^ 6p. i. 245; VbhA. 414; Cv. xUU 

^ According to BoA. 245, the J&taka 5; c. 74. 
was related at the end of the recital of • Mil. p. 118; for another qaestion. See 
the Bnddhamipia. ibid,, 274 f. 

^ The story is given at J. vi. 479-593. • Mhv. xxz. 88. 

• i 9. AA. i. 51. 

1, VeSfabbtL— The twenty-first of the twenty-four Buddhas. He was 
Wn iu the pleasaunce of Anona (Commentary, Att^paiBa), his father 
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beinig the hhaUiya Suppattta (Supatlta) and his mother Tasavafl. On 
the of his birth he roared “ like a bull ” a shout of triumph^ hence 
his name {mmbhamdahetuttd)} For six thousand years he lived in the 
household in three palaces: Ruch Surucl and (Ratlvaddhana) ; 

his wife was Sueitti, and their son Suppabuddba. He left home in a golden 
palanquin, practised austerities for six months, was given milk-rice by 
Sirlvad^band of Suelttanlgama, and grass for his seat by the Naga king 
Narloday and attained Enlightenment under a sdta-tree. He preached 
his first sermon at Anur&rima to his brothers, Sopa and Uttara, who 
became his chief disciples. Among women his chief disciples were Dftm& 
and SamSlfi, his constant attendant Upasanta (Upasannaka), his chief 
lay patrons Sotthlka and Rima among men, and Gotami (Kallgotami) 
and Sirim& among women. He was sixty cubits in height and lived for 
sixty thousand years. He died at the Khemarama in Usabhavati 
and his reKcs were scattered. The Bodhisatta was King Sudassana of 
Sarabhavatl* 

Vessabhu Buddha kept the uposatha once in every six years.^ 

^ But MT< 63 gives another explana- ‘ Bu. xxii. 1 ff. ; BuA. 205 ff. ; D. ii. 5. ; 
tion: hinani jan&nam ahhibhuto maggena J. i. 41. 
abhihhaviUikiUaahxno ii vd. Dvy. 333 * BhA. iii. 236. 

calls him Visvabhu. 


2. Vessabhu.—- King of Avanti in the time of Repu. His capital was 

M&hlssati.^ 

1 D. ii. 236. 


Vessara. — A pleasaunce in which Maikgala Buddha died.^ 

1 Bu. iv. 32. 


Vessavapa. — One of the names of Kuvera (q^v.)y given to him because 
his kingdom is called He is one of the Cdtummahfirtltoo 

(j.v.) and rules over the Yakkhas, his kingdom being in the north.* In 
the A(dllfttlya Sutta* he is the spokesman, and he recited the Atanatiya-. 
rune for the protection of the Buddha and his followers from the Yakkas 
who had no faith in the Buddha. He rides in the Nblvlbana, which is 
twelve yojanas long, its seat being of coral. His retinue is composed of 
ten thousand crores of Yakkhas.^ He is a sMpanna and his life-span is 
ninety thousand years.* The books record a conversation between him 

^ D. iii. 201; SNA. i. 360, etc. , ^ SNA. i. 379; the preacher’s seat in 

* E,g,, D. ii. 207. the Lohapisida at AniirAdhaimra was 

* Ibid., iii. 194; he was spokesman made in the design of the Nidvihapa 
beoause ** he was intimate with the (Mhv. xxvii. 29). 

Buddha, expert in conversation, well- ; * AA. ii. 718, 

trained ” (DA. iii. 962). ^ I 
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and Ve}iika9);akl Nandamftta {q>v.)f when he heard her sing the Pirtjfiquk 
Vagga and stayed to listen. When C&laSttbhaddft wished to invite the 
Buddha and his monks to her house in SSkete, and felt doubtful abotit it, 
Vessava^a appeared before her and skid that the Buddha would oome at 
her invitation.* 

On another occasion^ he heard Uttara Therd preaching to the monks 
in DhavaJ&llkft on the Sa^ikheyya Mountain, near Mahhavatthtty and 
went and told Sakka, who visited Uttara and had a discussion with him* 
Once when Vessavana was travelling through the air, he saw Sambhfita 
Thera wrapt in samddhi, Vessavana descended from his chariot, 
worshipped the Thera, and left behind two Yakkhas with orders to 
wait until the Elder should emerge from his trance. The Yakkhas theft 
greeted the Thera in the name of Vessavaija and told him they had 
been left to protect him. The Elder sent thanks to Vessavana, but 
informed him, through the Yakkhas, that the Buddha had taught his 
disciples to protect themselves through mindfulness, and so further 
protection was not needed. Vessavana visited Sambhuta on his return, 
and finding that the Elder had become an arahant, went to Sftvatthl 
and carried the news to the Buddha.® 

Mention is made of Vessavana ’s Gadftvudha® and his mango-tree, 
the Atulamba/® A}avaka’s abode was near that of Vessava^a.^^ 
Blmbls&ra, after death, was born seven times as one of the ministers 
(paricaraka) of Vessavana, and, while on his way with a message from 
Vessavana to Virulhakay visited the Buddha and gave him an account 
of a meeting of the devas which Vessavana had attended and during 
which SanaAkiimara had spoken in praise of the Buddha and his teach- 
ings.^® Vessavana seems to have been worshipped by those desiring 
children.^® There was in AnurUhapura a banyan-tree dedicated as a 
shrine to Vessavana in the time of Pap^Uk&bbaya.^® Vessavana is 
mentioned as having been alive in the time of Vlpassl Buddha. When 
Vlpassi died, there was a great earthquake which terrified the people, 
but Vessavana appeared and quieted their fears.^* Vessavapa ac- 
companied Sakka when he showed MoggallSlia round Vejayanta-pdsdda.^® 

* IM,, 483. J. iv. 324, also oalled Abbhanta* 

^ A. iy. 162; on his way to see the ramba (see the Abbharantara JAtaka). 

Buddha. SNA. i. 240. 

* ThagA. i.46 f. Just as he encouraged D, ii. 206 f. 

the good, so he showed his resentment See, e,g,, the story of R6)adatta 

against the wicked; sea, s.v. Revatl. (ThagA. i. 403). 

* SNA. i. 225; the SA. i. 249; Mhv. x. 89. 

Sp* ii. 440) are carefbl to mention that ThagA. i. 149. 

he nsed his GadAvudha only while he ^ M. i. 253; because he was Sakka's 
^s yet a 2w<huj[/<ma. very intimate friend (MA. L 476). 



JUf Idtd of the Yakkhas, it wae in the power of Toseava^a to grant to 
imy of them apeoial privileges, such as the right of devouring anyone 
entering a particular pond, etc.^* 

Vessavana, like Sakka, was not the name of a particular being, but of 
the holder of an office. When one Vessava^ died, Sakka chose another 
as his successor. The new king, on his accession, sent word to all the 
Yakkhas, asking them to choose their special abodes.^^ It was the 
doty of Yakkhi^s to fetch water from Anotatta for Vessavana’s use. 
Bach YakkhiQl served her turn, sometimes for four, sometimes for five 
months. But sometimes they died from exhaustion before the end of 
their term.^* 

^ Vessavana’s wife was Bhufijatl who, like himself, was a devoted 
follower of the Buddha. They had five daughters: Lat&y SaJ]&9 Pavarft, 
Acehlmatly and Sut&.*^ Po^paka was Vessavana’s nephew. 

The pleasures and luxuries enjoyed by Vessavana have become 
proverbial.** 

An ascetic named Kafteanapatti** is mentioned as having been the 
favourite of Vessava^a. See also s.v, Yakkha. 


See, DhA. iii. 74 ; J. i. 128; 
iii. 325 (Kakhadeva). Sometimes, e.gr., 
in the ease of Avaraddhaka (BhA. ii. 237), 
a Yakkha bad to serve Vessavaca for 
twelve years in order to obtain a 
particular boon (c/. J. li. 16, 17). (Three 
years at J. iii. ^2.) Vessavana some- 
times employs the services of uncivilized 
human beings (paccantamilakkhavdsika) 
DA. iii. 865 f. The Yakkhas fear him 
greatly. If he is angry and looks but 
once, one thousand Yakkhas are broken 
up and scattered “like parched peas 


hopping about on a hot plate ” (J. U. 
399). This was probably before he 
became a aotapanrui, 

18 J. i. 328. 

^8 DhA. i. 40; also J. iv. 492; v. 21. 

*8 D. ii. 270. 

For a story about them, see VvA. 
131 f. *• J. vi. 266, 326. 

*8 See, e.gr., Vv. iv. 3, 46 {bhufijAmi 
kStmakStm% r&j& Vessavatio gathii); MT< 
676 (Vesaavatwsaa rAjaparih&raaadiatatfi) ; 
cf. J. vi. 313. 

M J. ii. 399. 


VMrtBtn. — A name foi the G«d of 'Kre.* 

1 J. vi, 203. 


1. Veasimttta. — A celebrated wge of old.* 

Vin. i. 340; D. i. 104; M. ii. 189, 200; A. iii. 224; iv. 61, etc. 

2. Ventanttta.— A king of old who led a good life and was tebwn in 

■ Sakka’a heaven.* , , . _ , 


3. Veiiiinltte. — A Yakkha chief who, with five hundred otheia Hi the 
•ante name, was preaent at the preaching of the MnltliWlwy* fVMft.* 

» D. «. 267. 
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He ifl mentioned among the Takkha chiefe to be invoked in time of 
need by foUoweni of the Buddha.* Buddlu^hosa says* he was so oalled 
becanee he lived on a mountain called YitirtimWta 

■ Ibid., iii. 205. ' • DA. ii. 088; iU. 970. 


Vehspphnla. — One of the Brahma-worlda of the Bupaloka j^ne. 
Beings are born there as a result of developing the Fourth Jhana.* Their 
life-span is five hundred mahahalpas,* and even puthi^janas can be born 
there.' Baka-Brahma was once an inhabitant of Vehapphala.* Ana- 
g&mins born there teach Nibbana without going elsewhere.* Buddha- 
ghosa* explains the name thus: vipvla phalS ti^V^pphala, In ages 
in which the world is destroyed by wind, Vehapphala forms the limit 
of the destruction.' 


* AbhS. ohap. v., sec. 3 (d). 

■ IbU., sec. 6; A. li. 128, 129. 

* VbhA.376. * J. iii. 368; SA. i. 162. 


» VbhA. 622. 

• /6id.,621=MA.i. 29. 
’ CypA. 9. 


VehalUkga (v.l. VekalUgn, Vebhalifigs). — A township (nigama) where 
lived Ghailki^ friend of JotlpSla.* The township was in Kosals, and 
once, during his long stay in Kosala, the Buddha visited the drama in 
which ICawaapa Buddha had preached to Jotipala, and there he himself 
preached the Ghapdra Sutta.* 

1 S. i. 34, 60. > M. u. 46 ff. 


Voyalaggamu.— A village in Rohapa, mentioned in the account of the 
campaigns of ParaklouDabSha L* 

‘ Cv. Ixxiv. 122. 


1. Vohdia Sutti. — Four suttas on modes of speech which are Axiyan 
and non-Ariyan.* 


I A. iv. 307. 


2. Voh&ra Sottd. — ^Two suttas, one on the eight un-Ariyan practicea 
and the other on their opposites.* 

‘ A. iv. 307. 

VoUbn^atha Sottd. — ^Two suttas, similar to Vohin Sutta.* 

1 A. ii 227-ii. 229. 

VidiUkatlaw.— King of Ceylon (269-91 a.c.). He was the son of 
Hriniga and his name was Itasa. He was called “ Vohfitika ” because 
of his kttowIe%e of law and tradition; he repealed the penalty of bodily 
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injury. He patronized Deva Thera of Kappukagftma and Hahfttlssa of 
Annrftrima. He built the SattapappakaptoUa^ and erected parasols 
on eight thupas and walls round six viharas/ On days when the 
Arlyavaqisa was being read, he held almsgiving throughout Ceylon. He 
suppressed the Vetulya heresy with the help of his minister Kapila. He 
was killed by his brother, Abhayanfiga.^ 

^ For details see Mhv. xxxvi. 33 f. ^ xxxvi. 27 fif. 

Vyaggha Jfitaka (No. 272). — The Bodhisatta was once a tree-sprite 
and lived near another tree-sprite. No one dared to enter the forest, 
fearing a lion and a tiger who roamed about there. So the people could 
not collect wood. One day the second tree-sprite assumed an awful 
shape, in spite of the Bodhisatta ’s advice, and frightened away the lion 
and the tiger. The people, finding that they had disappeared, began 
cutting down the trees. Then the foolish tree-sprite tried in vain to 
bring the animals back. 

The story was told in reference to Kokalika’s attempt to bring S&riputta 
and Moggallana back, after having insulted them. Kokalika is identified 
with the foolish sprite, Sariputta with the lion, and Moggallana with the 
tiger.^ 

^ J. ii. 356-8; cf. the Takk&riya J&taka. 

Vyagghapajja. — The name given to the city of the KoUyanS (q^v,), 
because it was built on a tiger’s track. The Koliyans themselves thus 
came to be called Vyaggliapa]]&/ 

1 AA. ii. 668, 778; SNA. i. 366; DA. i. 262; cf. Mtu. i. 355. 


Vyasana Sutta. — Ten evils which befall a monk who reviles Ariyans 
and his fellow-celibates.^ 

A A. V. 169=317. 


1. Vyfikarapa Sutta. — ^Five qualities, including knowledge of the 
four kinds of analysis, which enable a monk to attain his aim.^ 

1 A. iu. 110. 

2. Vyftkarapa Sutta. — Preached by MahS MoggalUna, on ten qualities 
which should be abandoned in order to achieve one’s purpose in the 
aamm} 


1 A. V. 166 f. 
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Saqiyailia. — king of Benares, mentioned in the M^hMiaipsa Mfthkft 
(q.v.). KhemS was his chief consort. He is identified with Siripvtta.* 

1 J. V. 364, 382. 

Saipyutta Nik&ya, Saqiyuttigama. — One of the five divisions of the 
Sntts Pi|aka. It consists of 7,762 suttas,^ and, at the First Council, 
was given in charge of Hah& Kassapa and his papillary succession (nissi- 
taka)^ The Nik&ya is divided into five main Vaggas and fifty-six 
sections, called Samyuttas, each Samyutta being again subdivided into 
minor Vaggas or chapters. Buddhaghosa wrote a Commentary on the 
Samyutta, called S&ratthappakfisini. The Samyutta Nikaya is quoted 
in the Milindapanha.* 

Kittisirir&jaslhay king of Ceylon, had the Samyutta Nikaya copied by 
scribes.^ One of the Samyuttas, the Anamatagga, was preached by 
Rakkhita in Vanavasa^ and by Mahinda in Ceylon,” soon after their 
respective arrivals in these countries, at the conclusion of the Third 
Council. The Nikaya has been translated into Burmese.’ 

^ DA. i. 17 ; Gt. 56. is mentioned, but what is evidently 

^ DA. 1 . 15. meant is the Uposatha Khandhaka. 

* E.g., pp. 137, 242, 377, 379; see also * Cv. xeix. 33. * Mhv, xii. 32. 

Vin. ii. 306, wheip Uposatha Saipyutta ® Ibid,, xv. 186. ^ Bode, op. cit., 92. 

Saipyoga Sutta. — On how men and women forge bonds for themselves 
by being attached to sex/ 

1 A. iv. 67. 


Saqiyolana Sutta. — On the ten samyojanas.^ 

1 A. V. 17. 

Saipvappan&nayadlpani. — A grammatical work by JambiidliaJa Theta 
of Pagan.' 

^ Bode, op cU., 66. 


1. Saqivara. — The youngest of the hundred sons of Brahmadatta, 
king of Benares. See the Saipvara Jfttaka. 


2. Saipvara.— The Ijivaka mentioned in the Papfara Htaka (q.v.)} 

^ J. V. 87; see sohoUast, ibid., line 27. 
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telinram,-— A chieftain of the Asms, skilled in wiles/ C/ 

timlitA. 

1 J. V. 462, 464. 

8ai|ivara XStaka (No. 462). — The Bodhisatta was the teacher of 
Saipvara (1), youngest of the hundred sons of the king of Benares. When 
he had finished his studies, the king offered him a province, but, at the 
suggestion of his teacher, he preferred to live near his father. There, 
acting on the Bodhisatta’s advice, he won all hearts, and on the death of 
his father the courtiers made him king. The brothers protested, and 
Saxpvara, again following his teacher’s advice, divided his father’s wealth 
among them. Then his brothers, led by Uposatha» acknowledged him 
king. 

The story was told to a monk who had dwelt in the forest and had then 
given up striving. He is identified with Samvara and S&rlputta with 
Uposatha.^ 

^ J. IV. 130 ff.; see also the AUnaeltta J&taka and Gftmapl Jfttaka. 

Saipvara Sutta.— On the four efforts: to restrain, abandon, make 
become and watch over.^ 

1 A. ii. 6. 

Saipvasita. — A king of twenty-eight kappas ago, a former birth of 

Gandhodaka Thera.^ 

1 Ap. 1. 100. 

Saqivdsa Sutt&. — Two Suttas — one preached to some householders on 
the road between Hadhurft and VeraftJ&y the other to the monks — on 
four ways of living together : a vile man with a vile woman, a vile man with 
a devi, a deva with a vile woman, a deva with a dm} 

1 A. ii."67 ff. 

Saipvutta Sutta. — The three spheres — Awma, Hipa, urupa — ^must be 
given up and three kinds of training must be developed : greater virtue 
greater thought, greater insight.^ 

^ A. iv. 444. 

Saipvejanlya Sntta.— Four spots coxmected with the Buddha-^tbe 
scenes of his birth, his Enlightenment, the preaching of his first sermon, 
and his death— which should be looked upon with emotion by believers/ 

tX Vejanlya. 


» A. ii. 120; D. ii. 140. 





SmiSifiL~A divine musician ot a musical instruiuent/ 

1 VvA. 98, 372. 

SaqiSlEa^taalA. — A park in Ceylon, laid out by PWdCkiiniAi^ 1#^ 

^ Cv. Ixxix. 10. 

Saqis&ramooaka. — A class of micchddiuhikaa} 

1 E.g., PvA. 67. 

Sa-Ub&na Vagga, — The sixth chapter of the Atj^haka Nip&ta of the 

AAguttara Nlk&ya,^ 

^ A. IV. 274-93. 

Sakadttanlya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago, in the 
time of Slkhl Bl]ddha» he made a thupa of bamboos in the name of the 
Buddha and offered flowers to it. Eighty kappas ago he was a king/ 

1 Ap. 1. Ill f. 

Sakata. — A Takkha who, with five thousand others, guarded the fifth 
door of Jotiya’s palace.^ v,l Kasaka^d^ 

1 DhA. IV. 209. 

1. SakalikS Sutta. — Seven hundred devas of the Satullapa group visit 
the Buddha at Maddakucohl as he lay grievously hurt by a stone splinter. 
They express their admiration, in various ways, of the Buddha’s mindful- 
ness and self-possession and blame his enemy (Devadatta) for tiying to 
injure so marvellous a being.^ 

1 8. 1. 27 f. 


2. SakaBki Sutta, — ^MSra approaches the Buddha at Maddakuodil 
as he lay there in great pain, and tries to grieve him by saying that he is 
idle and full of brooding thoughts. The Buddha denies the charge.^ 

1 8. i. no. 


SaUL — A tribe, mentioned in a list.^ The name probably refers to the 
Scythians. 


^ Mil. 327, 331. 


SaMipaammaiiaka Thera,— An arahaut. He saw the P^oU-b^dM 
of Vipaad Buddha and swept around it and paid it honour. On the way 
home he was killed by a python.^ 

» Ap. i. 37^. 
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SlkUfUl Xftteka (No. 36). — The Bodhisatta was once a bird, leader of 
a Urge flock. He lived in a tree, and noticing one day that two of the 
boughs were grinding one against the other and producing smoke, he 
warned his flock of the risk of fire and left for elsewhere. The wiser 
birds followed him, but some remained behind and were burnt to death. 

The story was related to a monk whose cell was burnt down. He told 
the villagers of this, and they continually promised to build hinl a new 
one, but failed to do so. As a result the monk lived in discomfort and 
his meditations were fruitless. When he reported this, the Buddha 
blamed him for not going elsewhere.^ 

1 J. i. 215 f. 

Saku^agghi Jfitaka (No. 168). — The Bodhisatta was once a quail and 
was seized one day by a falcon. The quail lamented, saying that if he 
had remained in the feeding ground of his own people he would not have 
suffered thus. The falcon, hearing this, let him go, saying that he could 
catch him, no matter where he was. The quail flew back and perched 
on an immense clod, whence he called to the falcon. The falcon swooped 
down, but the quail just turned over, and the falcon was dashed to pieces 
against the clod.^ 

The Jgtaka was related on the occasion of the preaching of the Saku- 
9ovSda Sutta (q.v,), 

1 J. ii. 58 f. 

Saku^agghl Sutta.— See Sakuiiovftda Sutta. 

Saku^ovftda Sutta. — A monk must keep to his own pasture ground, his 
own native beat (pettikavisaya) — viz., the four satipatthanas. Objects, 
sounds, etc., are passion-fraught, inciting to lust.^ 

The introduction of the sutta contains the Saku^agghi J&taka (g.v.). 
The name given in the udddna of the Saipyutta is the Saku^agghl Stttta. 

1 S. V. 140 f. 

1. Sakula.— -A city in MaWmsakarattha.^ 

1 J. V. 837. 

2. Sakula.— A king of Sakula. See the Cullahaqisa Jfttaka. He is 
identified with SSriputta.' 

1 J. V. 337, 353. 

1. Skkulft Theil. — She belonged to a brahmin family of Sfivatthi 
aud became a believer on seeing the Buddha accept JetavaiUL Later» 



ahe heard an arahant monk preach, and, being agitated in mind, joined 
the Order. Having developed insight, she won arahantship. After- 
wards the Buddha declared her foremost among nuns in rfiWacaifcAtt/ 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha she was Nandi, daughter of Sing 
Ananda, and, therefore, half-sister of the Buddha. One day she heard 
the Buddha declare a nun chief among possessors of the “ heavenly 
eye and herself wished for similar honour. In the time of Kassapa 
Buddha she was a brahminee and later became a PailbbiJlU. One day 
she offered alms at the Buddha s ihu'pa and kept a lamp burning there 
all night. She was then reborn in Tivatiipsa.^ 

1 r/. A. i. 25. 2 Ting. vfls. 98.101 ; ThigA. 91 f. ; Ap. ii. 669 f. ; AA. i. 199 f. 

2. Sakula.— Sister of Somi. They were both wives of Pasenadi 
and followers of the Buddha. Once, when Pasenadi was staying at 
UJJufifia, he went to see the Buddha, and carried to him the greetings of 
the two queens.^ 

^ 1 M. 11 . 126 f.; MA. n. 767. 


Sakuludiyi.— A famous Paribbijaka. The Mahi-SakuladiyI and the 
CuUa-Sakuladiyi Suttas [q.v,) record two conversations between him and 
the Buddha in the Paribbajakir&ma at Moranlvipa in Rijagaha. He is 

also said to have been present when th(‘ Buddha visited the Paribba- 
jakarama on the SappiUi River and talked to the Paribbajakas there.^ 
In these contexts he is said to have been in the company of Annabhftra 
(Anugftra) and Varadhara, evidently themselves eminent Paribbajakas. 
Sakuladayi’s teacher was Vekhauassa.^ 

1 A. ii. 29. 176. * mA. ii. 716. 


Sakofa, or Korap^sdayaka Thera. — An arahant. Thirty-one kappas 
ago he saw the footprint of Sikhl Buddha and worshipped it, covering it 
with korawda-flowers.^ 

1 Ap. 1. 283. 


Sakka. — Almost always spoken of as deodfuim indo,^' chief (or king) 
of the devas. The Saipyutta Nlkftya^ contains a list of his names: he is 
called Maghavd, because as a human being, in a former birth, he was a 
brahmin named Hagha.’ As such he bestowed gifts from time to time, 
hence his name Purindada’ (generous giver in former births or giver in 
towns). Because he gives generously and thoroughly (sahkaocanC) 
he is known as Sakka/ Because he gives away dwelling-places {dmsor 


^ 8. i. 229; BhA. i. 264. 

* But see s.v. Magha; cf. Sanskrit 
Maghavant as an epithet of Indra. 

* Cf, Xndra’s epithet Purandara (de- 
stroyer of cities). 


s ijakra occurs many times in the Vedas 
as an adjective, qualifying gods (chiefly 
Indra), and is explained as meaning 
«*able. capable.” It is, howeW, not 
found as a name in pre- Buddhistic times. 



hb k called VIsava.* Because in one moment lie can think of one 
thousand matters, he is called Sahassakkba.^ Because he married the 
Aiura maiden Suja» he is called SuJampatL^ Because he governs the 
devas of Tftvatii|isai he is called Devdnam Indo.^ Elsewhere* Sakka ia 
addressed as Koslya He is also spoken of as Yakkba.^* 

Sakka rules over Tavatimsa demloka, the lowest heaven but one of the 
lower plane. His palace is Vejayanta (q.v.) and his chariot bears the 
same name. Though king of the Tavatimsa devas, he is no absolute 
monarch. He is imagined rather in the likeness of a chieftain of a 
Kosala-clan. The devas meet and deliberate in the Sudhammft-sabllft 
and Sakka consults with them rather than issues them commands. On 
such occasions, the Four Regent Devas are present in the assembly with 
their followers of the C&tummah&rajika-world.^^ Among the Tavatixnsa 
devas, Sakka is more or less primus inter pares, yet he surpasses his 
companinns in ten things: length of life, beauty, happiness, renown, 
power; and in the degree of his five sense-experiences: sight, hearing, 
smelling, taste and touch.^* 

In the Samyutta Nikaya^* the Buddha gives seven rules of conduct, 
which rules Sakka carried out as a human being, thus attaining to his 
celestial sovereignty. When the devas fight the Asuras^^ they do so 
under the banner and orders of Sakka. PaJ&pati, Vam^a and Isftna 
are also mentioned as having been associated with him in supreme 
command.^® 

In the Saipyutta Nikaya a whole Samyutta — one of the shortest, 
consisting of twenty-five short suttas — is devoted to Sakka. In the 
first and second suttas Sakka praises energy (viriya)\ in the third he 
denounces timidity ; in the fourth he shows forbearance to his enemy^* ; 


* But see 9,v, VSsava. 

* Also Sahassanstta. 

^ For the romantic story of Sakka’s 
marriage, see s.v. Su]&. Thus Suja’s 
father, Veiiaeitti (g'.v.), became Sakka's 
father-in-law. Several quaint stories 
are related about father- and son-in-law. 
The two sometimes quarrelled and at 
others lived together in peace <SA. i. 265). 

* See s.e. Iiida. 

» D. ii. 270; M. i. 262- 

M. i. 252; c/. S- i. 206fSakkanamako 
Yakkho); at S. i. 47 Mlghadavapntta 
(Sakka) is called Vctnhhfi, slayer of 
Vrtra (SA. i. 83); Sakka is also, in the 
«tiaakas, called Oandhabbarija (J* vi 
280) and Hahlnda (J. v. 397, 411). 

Bee, B. ii. 207 f., 220 f. 


A. iv. 242; these are also attributed 
to the rulers of the other deva-worlds. 

« S. i. 228, 229, 231; c/. MU. 90; for 
details of these see Magha. 

For details of Sakka's conquest of 
the Asuras see a.v. Asura. The Asuras 
called him Jara-sakka ( J. L 202). 
w S. i. 210. 

^ The enemy, in this case, is his fhther- 

in-law, Vepaeitta. Sakka had a reputa- 
tion for great forbearance. In sutto 22 
a Yakkha is said to have come and to have 
sat on his throne,to anger him, But Sakka 

showed him gieat honour and tins Yilhkha 

vanished. The ()o]ninenta]7 aAAv^A^ 
272) that it was no Yakkha, hrt 4 Mp*’ 
vaoara BrahmH, named 
who had come to test Sakkih^A 





in tlie fifth he advocates the conquest of anger hj kindOdis; te titke 
sixth kindness to animals; in the seventh he denounces triokeiyy fven 
towards enemies; and in the ninth he preaches courtesy and hoMUr 
towards the wise. In the eleventh are described the seven lifedong 
habits which raised him to his present eminent position; twelve end 
thirteen repeat this and explain his titles. In the fourteenth Sakha 
explains how new gods, who outshine the old ones, do so because they have 
observed the Buddha’s teaching. In the fifteenth he describes as the 
most beautiful spot that where arahants dwell; in the sixteenth he 
praises gifts to the Order^’; in the seventeenth he praises the Buddha, 
but is told by Sahanqpatl that he has selected the wrong attributes for 
praise. In eighteen to twenty he says that whereas brahmins and 
nobles on earth and the gods of the Cltiimmahara]ika-world and of 
Tavatimsa worship him, he himself worships good men and arahants. 
Numbers twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty-four and twenty-five are 
against anger, and twenty-three is against deceit. 

These and other passages show that Sakka was considered by the early 
Buddhists as a god of high character, kindly and just, but not perfect, 
and not very intelligent. His imperfections are numerous: in spite of 
his very great age,^® he is still subject to death and rebirth^*; as an 
example of this, it is mentioned that Sunetta had thirty-five times been 
reborn as Sakka,*® a statement confirmed by the Buddha.*' Sakka is 
not free from the three deadly evils— lust, ill-will, stupidity** ; nor is he 
free from anxiety. He is timid, given to panic, to fright, to running 
awq,y.** 

In the flftlrlrftpftahn Sutta (q.v.), Sakka is said to have visited the Buddha 
at Vedlyagiri in Ambasa^dfi ^ have asked him a series of questions. 


The story connected with this 
sntta is that of Sakka, seeing the people 
of Afiga and Magadha make preparations 
for a great sacrifice to Mahi. Brahma, 
feels pity for them and comes among 
them in the guise of Brahma, advis- 
ing them to take their offerings to the 
Buddha and seek his counsel (6A. i. 
270). 

'* At J. ii. 312, Sakka’s life is given 
as lasting thirty million and sixty times 
one hundred thousand years. 

A. i, 144. 

*• JWd., iv. 105. 
m., 89 . 

** i, 144. The stoiy of llolllQl 
«hows that Sakka was very susceptible 
to the oharnns of beauty. He evidently 


liked other people to enjoy life and sent 
a heavenly dancer to amuse MahlptBidft 
when nobody on earth could aooomidudi 
that feat (SNA. ii. 400). On another 
occasion, as Sakka was rejoicing in his 
triumph over the Asuras, he saw a crane 
on a hill-top who wished to be able 
eat fish without going down into 
stream. Sakka immediately sent tiie 
stream, in fell fiood, to the hiU-top 
( J. iii. 252). 

He is mentioned in the Jktakse Sf 
being frightened of ascetics udio praK^ibd 
severe penances, lest they shmilA nnisst 
him from his throne, s.p«, J. U, 
also the stories of Vlia^ tgflwgii"* 
ksnapm Ksuhif Akittli MIOiMfeifisiMM 
and IfliAfiiU* 



w 
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He Bends Ptfleaslklia with his to play and sing to the Buddha and 
to obtain permission for him (Sakka) to visit him and question him. 
The Buddha says to himself that Sakka, for a long time past, has led a 
pure life, and gives him permission to question him on any subject. It 
is stated in the course of the sutta^^ that it was not the first time that Sakka 
had approached the Buddha for the same purpose. He had gone to him 
at the Salalaghara in s&vatthi, but found him in meditation, with Bhufijati, 
wife of Vessavanay waiting on him. He therefore left with a request to 
Bhunjatl to greet the Buddha in his name. He also declares*® that he 
has become a sotdpanna and has earned for himself the right to be 
reborn eventually in the Akauittha-world, whence he will pass entirely 
away. 

The Commentary says*’ that Sakka was constantly seeing the Buddha 
and was the most zealous of the devas in the discharge of his duties to 
the sdsalUi, But this visit to the Buddha at Vediyagiri had a special 
object. Sakka saw signs that his life was drawing to an end and was 
frightened by this knowledge. He therefore went to the Buddha to 
seek his help. It adds*® that, as Sakka sat listening to the Buddha , he 
died in his old life and was reborn a new and young Sakka ; only Sakka 
himself and the Buddha was aware of what had happened. The 
Commentary continues** that Sakka became an “ uddham-sota” treading 
the path of andgdmins. As such he will live in AvihS for one thousand 
kappas, in Atappa for two thousand, in Sudassana for four thousand, and 
will end in the Akanittha-world, after having enjoyed life in the Brahma- 
worlds for thirty-one thousand kappas. ^ 

An account of another interview which Sakka had with the Buddha 
is given in the Cfllataphftsat^khaya Sutta There the question arises 

regarding the extirpation of cravings. Sakka accepts the Buddha’s 
answer and leaves him. Anxious to discover whether Sakka has under- 
stood the Buddha’s teaching, Moggal^&na visits Sakka and questions him. 
Sakka evades the questions and shows Moggallana the glories of hjs 
Vejayanta palace. Moggallana then frightens him by a display of iddhi- 
power, and Sakka repeats to him, word for word, the Buddha’s answer. 
Moggallana departs satisfied, and Sakka tells his handmaidens that 
Moggallana is a “ fellow of his ” in the higher life, meaning, probably, 


** It was Sakka who had given the 
Belttvapap^uvlni to Pahoaaikha (SNA. ii. 
394). 

“ D. ii. 270. 

Ibid., 286. 

DA. iii. 697. In the ratta Sakka 
admits (D. ii. 284) that he visited other 


brahmins and recluses as wdl. They 
were pleased to see him, and boasted 
that they had nothing to teach him; 

I but he had to teach them what he 
knew. 

DA. iii. 732; cp. DhA. ui. 270. 
w DA. iii. 740. 
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that he himeelf is a wtapanna and therefore a Idasinati of the 
arahant«*® 

The later books contain a good deal of additional information reglrSlag 
Sakka. His city extends for one thousand leagues, and its 
streets are sixty leagues long; his palace Vejayanta is one thbnsand 
leagues high; the Sudhamma-hall covers five hundred leagues, his throne 
of yellow marble (Pa^d^kambalasllisaiia) is sixty leagues in extent, 
his white umbrella with its golden wreath is five leagues m circumference, 
and he himself is accompanied by a glorious array of twenty -five million 
nymphs.*^ Other features of his heaven are the Mrloohattakartree, 
the Handarpokkhaiupl and the CtttalattWia.”^ His body is three 
gavutas in height'*; his chief conveyance is the marvellous elephant 
Erftvapa but he goes to war in the Vejayanta-ratha {q-v.). Refer- 
ence is often made to his throne, the Pandukambalasil^ana (q.v.), com- 
posed of yellow stone. It grows hot when Sakka ’s life draws towards 
its end; or his merit is exhausted; or when some mighty being prays; or, 
again, through the efficacy of virtue in recluses or brahmins or other 
beings, full of potency." 

Sakka ’s devotion to the Buddha and his religion is proverbial. When 
the Bodhisatta cut off his hair and threw it into the sky, Sakka took it 
and deposited it in the Culamapi-oetiya." He was present near the 
Bodhi-tree, blowing his Vljayuttara-safikha (j.v.), when Mfira arrived to 
prevent the Buddha from reaching Enlightenment." When the Buddha 
accepted BimMs&ra’s invitation to dine in his palace, Sakka, in the 
guise of a young man, preceded the Buddha and his monks along the 
street to the palace, singing the Buddha’s praises.'^ When the Buddha 
performed his YamakappitUifirlya at the foot of the Gap4ialnlN^ it was 
Sakka who built for him a pavilion, and gave orders to the gods of the 
Wind and the Sun to uproot the pavilions of the heretics and cause 
them great discomfort." When the Buddha returned to Safikassa from 
Tavatiipsa, whither he went after performing the Twin Miracle, Sakka 

" In a passage in the Saqiyutta J. v. 386. 

(S. i. 201) Sakka ia represented as ** DA. iii. 716; see also s^v, T&va- 

desoending fiom heaven to make an tiipsa. 

enquiry about Kibbfina, and in another ** DhA. in. 269. 

(S. iv. 260 f.), as listening, in heaven, " J. iv. 8; when the Buddha, howeveri 

to Mo>gga]lftiia*B exposition of the simplest sat on it, he was able to oonoeal It in hla 

duties of a good layman. On another robe (DhA. iii. 218). 
oooasiOn, at Vessavapa’s suggestion, ** J. i. 65. 

^^kka visited Uttam Am on the " IM., 72. 

m^hs yyaka Mountain and listened to ^ Vin. i. 38. 

a semsen b^ (A. iVi 163 f.). See ^ DhA. iii. 206, 208. 
^8«ttiftiite(2)and(d). 

u. 
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omted thxee kdders— of gold, of silver, and of jewels respectively — ^for 
t&e Buddha and his retinue.” 

Sahka was present at Ves&ll when the Buddha visited that city in 
order to rid it of its plagues. His presence drove away the evil spirits, 
and the Buddha’s task was thus made easier.” When the Buddha 
and his monks wished to journey one hundred leagues, to visit CuUa 
Subhaddft at Uggapura, Sakka, with the aid of Vissakamma, provided 
them with pavilions (ku^ara) in which they might travel by air.^^ 
Once, when the ponds in Jetavana were quite dry, the Buddha wished 
to bathe, and Sakka immediately caused rain to fall and the ponds 
were filled.** In Sakka’s aspect as Vajirapapi {q.v.) he protected the 
Buddha from the insults of those who came to question him.** During 
the Buddha’s last illness, Sakka ministered to him, performing the 
most menial tasks, such as carrying the vessel of excrement.** He 
was prerent at the Buddha’s death, and uttered, in verse, a simple 
lament, very different from the studied verses ascribed to Brahma.** 
At the distribution, by Dopa, of the Buddha’s relics, Sakka saw Dopa 
hide the Buddha’s right tooth in his turban. Realizing that Dopa was 
incapable of rendering adequate honour to the relic, Sakka took the 
relic and deposited it in the Culamapicetiya.*® And when AJ&tasattll 
was making arrangements to deposit his share of the relics, Sakka gave 
orders to Yissakamma to set up a v&Iasahghatayanta for their protection.** 
Sakka did all in his power to help followers of the Buddha in their 
strivings for the attainment of the goal, as in the case of Pap^itas&mapera, 
when he sent the Four Regent Gods to drive away the birds, made the 
Moon-deity shroud the moon, and himself stood guard at the door of 
Papdita’s cell, lest he should be disturbed.*® Often, when a monk achieved 

DhA., ibid., 225, Ibid., 4^1 The Udana (lii. 7) contains a story of 

Ibid., 470. J. i. 330. Sakka assuming the guise of a poor 

See also the story of Cifio&-m&ca- weaver and Suji/ that of his wife, in order 
vikft, when Sakka protected the Buddha ^ to give alms to Mah& Kassapa who had 
from her charges. Sakka also regarded just risen from a trance. They succeeded 
it as his business to protect the Buddha's in their ruse, to the great joy of Sakka 
followers, as is shown by the manner in (cp. DhA. i.424f.). On other occasions — 

which he came to the rescue of the four e.g., in the case of MahAduggata — Sakka 

seven-year-old no vices — SaAkicea, Papfi* helped poor men to gain merit by pro- 

ta, SopAka and Revata — when they were viding them with the means for giving 
made to go hungry by a brahmin and his alms to the Buddha (DhA. ii. 136 ff.). 
wife (DhA. iv. 176 f.). ^ D. ii. 167; on the importance of 

^ Ibid., 269 f. He did the same for this verse, however, see Dial. ii. 176, 

other holy men — e.g., SAriputU. Sakka n. 1. 
also waited on the Buddha when he was " DA. ii. 609. 
in GayAsIsa for the conversion of the Ibid., 613. 

TehliAtikajatilas (Vin. i. 28 f.),* see also ^ DhA. ii. 143; of. the story of Suklia 
iihe stoty of Jambufca (DhA. li. 59). | ibid., iii. 96 f. 
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his ambitioii) Sakks was there to express his joj and do him honout/^ 
He was ready to help, not only monies and nuns, but also 
laymen, such as Jotika^ for whom he built a palace of wondrous Sflsn*^ 
dour, and provided it with every luxury.*® Sakka was alwaj?* ready 
to come to the rescue of the good when in di8tre8S**-*s.^., in the case of 
Cakkhupftla when he became blind ; Sakka led him by the hand and took 
him to Savatthi.*^ He loved to test the goodness of men, as in the case 
of the leper Suppabuddha/® to see if their faith was genuine. The 
Jataka contains several stories of his helping holy men by providing 
them with hermitages, etc.— Kudd&la-papdita, ^ttblpdla^ Ayogbara, 
Jotipdla (Sarabhadga), Sutasoma, Dukfllaka, P&rlk& and Vessantara. 
Sometimes, when he found that ascetics were not diligently practising 
their duties, he would frighten them — e,g,^ in the Vighfisa and Soma- 
datta Jdtakas. The Ahguttara Nikaya*® contains a story of Sakka 
punishing a deva called Supatittba, who lived in a banyan-tree, because 
he failed to keep the ruhkhadhamma. 

Sakka appears as the guardian of moral law in the world. When 
wickedness is rampant among men, or kings become unrighteous, he 
appears among them to frighten them so that they may do good instead 
of evil. He is on the side of the good against the wicked, and often 
helps them to realize their goal. Instances of this are seen in the 
Ambacora^ Ayaku|a, Udaya» Kaecani, Kftma, Kamanita, Kumbba» 
KelisDa, Kharaputta, CuUadhanuggaba, Dbajavlhetha, Bilirlkosiya, 
Mapicora, Mahakapha, Vaka, Sarabhabga, Sarabbamiga and Sudh&bbo- 
Jana J&takas. Sakka patronised good men ; some of the more eminent 
he invited to his heaven, sending his charioteer Hatali to fetch them, 
and he showed them all honour — e.g., GuttUay Mandh&t&y S&dbiliay and 
Nimi; others he rewarded suitably — see, e.g,, the Uraga J&taka. 

The lesser gods consulted Sakka in their difficulties and problems — 
e.y., in the case of the deity of Anatbapipflka’s fourth gateway, who 
incurred the displeasure of Anathapipdika by advising him to refrain 
from too much generosity towards the Buddha and his monks.** Sakka 
has also to deal with disputes arising among the devas themselves.** 
On several occasions Sakka helped the Bodhisatta in the practice of his 
Perfections— s.y., as King Slvi, Temiyay Nimi and Vessantaniy also in 


See, e.g,, the story of Mah&phussa 
(SNA. i. 65 f.). 

DhA. iv. 207 f. 

Ibid., i. 14 f. Many instances 
are found in the Jataka where Sakka 
rescued the good in distress — e.p., 

Ohamniaddhalay GaltUiy Kaeebil, the 
Kinnar! GandAy SambuUy Kusa, Mahi- j 


Janaka’B mother, CandakumAra’s mother, 
CandA, and Mahosadha. 

fts DhA. ii. 34 f.; see also the story of 
the courtezan in the Kurudhamma 
JAtaka (J. it 380). 

« iii. 370 f. 
w J. i. 229. 

« DA. iii. 705. 



IwlllHiti *8 a haia; in this last story, the Sm* Jifftia (i-v.), 8aUca jiaiats 
tftSi ]^ure of a hare in the moon to commemorate the Bodhisatta^s 
atetifioe. 

Sakka sometimes answers the prayers of good and barren women and 
gives them sons — e.g,, Somedhi, SOavatl, CandUavL Mention is also 
made of other boons granted by Sakka to various persons. Thus in 
the Mahdsnka Jdtaka he visited the parrot who clung to the dead 
stump of a tree through gratitude, and granted him the boon that the 
tree should once more become fruitful.** He granted four boons to 
Ha^ha^ that he might be calm, bear no malice or hatred against his 
neighbour, feel no greed for others’ glory, and no lust towards his 
neighbour.*^ To Akittl he granted several boons, the last of which was 
that he should have no more visits from Sakka** ! When Sivi became 
blind, Sakka gave him two eyes; these were not natural eyes, but the 
eyes of Truth, Absolute and Perfect (sa<mpdramitd--cakkhuigi^t). Sakka 
confesses that he has not the power of restoring sight ; it was the virtue 
of Sivi himself which had that power.** When Silavatl wished for a 
boon, Sakka took her to heaven, where he kept her for seven days; 
then he granted that she should have two sons, one wise and ugly and 
the other a fool and handsome. He also presented her with a piece of 
A;t«sa-gras8, a heavenly robe, a piece of sandalwood, the flower of the 
PSricchattaka-tree and a Kokanda-lute. All this passed into the pos- 
session of Kusa, and, later, Sakka gave him the Verocana^jewel.** He 
gave Phusatl, mother of Vessantara, ten boons*^ and to Vessantara hitp- 
self he gave eight.** 

In the Sarabhaflga Jitaka** mention is made of four daughters of Sakka 
-Aaft, SaddhA, Htrl and SllL His wife, Sojft, accompanied him eveiy* 
wheie on his travels,** even into the world of men, because that was the 
boon she had asked for on her marriage to him.** VessaVB^a was 
Sakka ’s special friebd,'* and when one Vessavana died, it was Sakka’s 
duty to appoint a successor.” B&rtSU (q.v.) is SaUm’s charioteer 
and constant companion. ViMskamma (q.v.) is his “ handy-mah.’’ 
Sakka has twenty-five million handmaids and five hufidred dove- 
footed nymphs (imkufitpSdimi/o), famed for their beauty. It wa$ the 
sight of these which tempted the Buddha’s step-brother, Vaiiilb to 
give up thoughts of Jam^^adahali^’Nandi.** Sakka’s special veapOh 


" J. id. 468. 

»’ J. iv. 10. 

•* /did., 840 f. 

■* Ibid., 410 1 
*■ J.v.880f..S10. 
» J. ri. 481 f. 


•* Ibid.,m. 

«» J. V. 888. 

•• Ejg., J. iiL 481. 

"DhA. 1.878. •‘MA.iOTOjt 
« J. i 888. 

•» J.1L08. 
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i« tie (?.«?.), And his spwal dram the IIIHAWP {?*«»)* 

His yoke is sweet, like the tintinabiilatioti of golden hells.^ 

It is Sakka’s special duty to protect the religion of the in 

Ceylon. As the Buddha lay dying, he enjoined on Bakka the teak of 
looking after Vfjaya and his successors. This duty Ba]|;ke» in tn||l» 
entrusted to the god Uppalavanna.^*' Sakka inform^ of the 

right moment for his visit to Ceylon.^^ When BeySuaiplyattlsa wished 
for relics to place in the TbtiparaQllip*Th 4 pa» visited 

Sakka and obtained from him the right collar-bone of the Buddha, which 
Sakka had placed in the Cul&maQi-estiya.** Again, when Duftbagl- 
mapl was in need of building materials for the Hahft Thfipa^ it was Sakka 
who supplied them.” On the occasion of the enshrining of the relics 
in the Haha Thdpa, Sakka gave orders to Vtssakamma to decorate the 
whole of Ceylon. He also provided the throne and casket of gold for 
the relics brought from the Naga-world by SoQUttara and was himself 
present at the festival, blowing his conch-shell.” 

Other Cakkava}as have also their Sakka,” and in one place” 
mention is made of many thousands of Sakkas. 

It is evident from the foregoing account that, as Rhys Davids sug- 
gests, Sakka and Indra are independent conceptions. None of the 
personal characteristics of Sakka resemble those of Indra. Some 
epithets are identical but are evidently borrowed, though they are 
differently explained. The conception of the popular god which appealed 
to a more barbarous age and to the clans fighting their way into a new 
country, seems to have been softened and refined in order to meet the 
ideals of a more cultured and peaceful civilization. The old name no 
longer fitted the new god, and, as time went on, Sakka came to be 
regarded as an entirely separate god. 


SA. i. 273. 

Mhv. vii. 1 ff. 
Ibid., xiii. 16. 
Ibid.t xvii* ® ff* 

” Ibid., xxviii. 6 ff. 


’A Ibid., xxxi. 84, 76, 78. 

{aMehi CakkaMihi 8akhd dga^ 
chafUi) J. i. 203. 

^ Ibid., 204. 

Dial ii. 207 f. 


2. Sakka.— A Takkha. See Sakka Sutta (1). 


S. Sakka.— ^Another form of SIkya ( 9 . 0 .).^ 

» A. iv. 106; ▼. 334. 

Sskka Baipyiltta.— The eleventh section of the Baqifttlta 
It eontains twenty*4ve short discourses connected with Sakka 
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1. SBkfcft Sutto.-'A Yakkha visits the Buddha at GiJIhak&la and tells 
him that he should not spend his time teaching others. The Buddha 
answers that he does it out of sympathy and compassion.^ 

The Commentary adds* that this Sakka was a Yakkha belonging to 
Mftra’s faction (Mdrapahhhiko). 

1 »S. i. 206. a SA. i. 232. 

2. Sakka Sutta. — Sakka, king of the devas, visits the Buddha at 
GiJJhakuta and asks him why only some beings are fully set free in this 
life. Because of grasping, answers the Buddha.^ 

1 S. iv. 101. 

3. Sakka Sutta* — A series of four conversations which Sakka and his 
retinue had with Hoggallana, at Jetavana, on various simple topics, 
such as taking refuge in the Buddha, having unwavering faith in him, 
etc.^ 

1 S. iv. 269 ff. 

Sakkaoca Vagga. — The fourth section of the Sekhiya in the Vinaya 
Pltaka.^ 

^ Vin. iv. 191-4. 

Sakkaeca Sutta. — Four qualities, including zeal, desirable in those 
who practise meditation.^ 

1 S. iii. 267, 271, 277. 

Sakka^ — A Yakkha who, with iive hundred others, stood guard over 
the fifth gates of Jo^iya^s palace.' v,l. Kasakanda. 

1 DhA..iv. 209. 


** Sakkatvft ” Sutta.~Strlputta, seated in seclusion and pondering 
as to whom a monk should respect and rely on, finds, in answer, that a 
monk should respect and revere the Buddha, the Dhamma and the 
Sangha, and should rely on goodwill. He visits the Buddha and con- 
sults him, and the Buddha tells him that his conclusions are correct/ 

' A. iv. 120 f. 

SdckadatUya.— This word, occurring several times in the Jataka/ 
is evidently not a name but an adjective, meaning ** provided by 
Sakka/’ 

^ B.g., J. iii. 468; iv. 489; vi. 21. etc. 



1. Sakkanamassa Sutta.— The Buddha tells the monks of bow Sfdtta 
once ordered Hitali to fetch his chariot that he might visit his gardens. 
The chariot was brought, and before entering it, Sakka clasped his 
hands and did obeisance to the several quarters. On being asked by 
Matali as to whom he so honoured, Sakka answered that he worshipped 
all monks and laymen who led the virtuous life.^ 

1 S. i. 234. 

2. Sakkanamassa Sutta. — Similar to (1). The honour was paid to the 
Buddha.^ 

1 S. i. 235. 


3. Sakkanamassa Sutta.— Similar to (1). 
Order of monks.^ 

1 S. i. 236. 


The honour was paid to the 


Sakkapafiha Sutta.— The twenty-first of the Digha Nikftya.^ Sakka^ 

visits the Buddha at the Indasalagohfi in Vedlyaglri, and, having 
obtained leave from the Buddha through Paftcaslkha^ asks a series of 
fourteen questions on the causes of malice and avarice, favour and 
disfavour, of desire, of mental preoccupation, obsession (papafica), 
happiness (somanassa)^ sorrow {domanassa), equanimity, good behaviour 
of body and speech (as enjoined in the Patimokkha), right pursuit 
{pariyesam)f control of the sense-faculties, the presence of divers per- 
suasions {aneJcadhdtu)y and failure in attaining the right ideal.* The 
Sutta also contains the story of the Sakyan maiden Gopik& {q.v.). Sakka 
is greatly pleased with the Buddha’s answers, and, together with eighty 
thousand devas, becomes a sotdpanna. 

In order to show his gratitude to Paftoaslkha, he obtains for him as 
his wife, TImbaru’s daughter, BhaddS Surlyavaccasi. 

The sutta is quoted by name at S. iii. 13. Buddhaghosa says* that the 
sutta comes under the Vedalla division. 


^ D. ii. 263-89. 

* For details of this visit see 8,v. 

Sakka. 


* A summary of the Sutta is given at 
DA. iii. 738. 

* DA. i. 24; also Gv. 57. 


Sakkapabba.— A section of the Vessantara JStaka, dealing with the 
Btoty of SaUia obtaining from Vessantaia his queen Maddl as luindmaiden 
and his restoration of her to Vessantara 

» J. Ti 673. 


Sakkasan&paU. — ^An ofEce granted by Kassapa V. to his son, who was 
entrusted with the care of the Dbanunapottbaka (?). Eassapa^s wife 
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The prince waa later aent to India to help the fla^ kfng 
l|l|^{^st the king of There he died of the tipoao^-plagne. 

1 Cv. lii. 62. 62. 72 fiF. 


SnUiL—See Sakyi. 

1. Sakkft Sntta,— Mah&nfaia visits the Buddha at Hlgrodhftrftma^ 

where he was convalescing, and questions him regarding knowledge and 
concentration. Ananda, wishing to save the Buddha’s strength, takes 
Mahanama aside and talks to him of sitla, samddhi and paflM, both of 
the learner (sekha) and of the adept (asekha)} 

1 A. i. 219 f. 

2. Sahkft Sutta. — A large number of SSkyans visit the Buddha at 
Nlgrodharama* and he impresses on them the very great advantage of 
keeping the fast day well.^ 

1 A. V. 83. 

1. Sakk&ya Sutta. — The Buddha teaches the monks about sakkdya, 
its arising, its cessation, and the way thereto.^ 

1 S. m. 159. 

2. SakkSya Sutta. — It is by the realization of impermanence in all 
things that sakkdya-ditthi can be abandoned.^ 

1 8. IV. 147. 

3. Sakkiya Sutta.— SSriputta tells JambukhMaka that aakhdya is 
the five factors of grasping; the Noble Eightfold Path leads to its 
comprehension/ 

1 S. iv. 259. 


Sakkftra.-r-See Sakkliara. 

Sakkupa^tldlia VattIni.-^The story of Sakka ministering to the Buddha 
iu his last illness.^ 

^ DhA. iii. 269 f. 

SaUnidiiUL— A BSl^an, one of the five eons of SDuduum and KaMlalL' 
Be wee brother to Soddhodaoib the Bnddha’s father.* 

^ M]|7. ii. 20; lii. 4Q. 


« WA.i.289. 



v,I. A, township ot the SSl^BS ifh^ the Bt^^hft 

onee stayed with AilfQida.* It was not tar from lll||fllui aitd wte the 
residence ct lbflehviya*Ko8lya.* It was forty-fire yQjawM 
Jetayamk* 

‘ S. V. 2. * DhA. i. 367; J. i. 8«. * IbUL, 346. 

Sa Kkh a r Miqragafigfi. — A river in Ceylon, mentioned in the account ol 
the campaigns of ParakfcamaMUui L* 

^ Or. Ixzii. 26; sea Cv. Tn, i. 822, n. 1. 

Sa kkh a r asobbha. — A port in RohaiJM where Ijuifiga landed on his 
return from India to Ceylon.' 

> Mhr. xzzr. 28. 

Sakkhl Satta. — A monk who does not know, for a fact, what things 
partake of failure, of stability, distinction and penetration, and is not 
strenuous, zealous, or helpful — such a one is incapable {athabba) of any 
achievement.' 

^ A. lii. 426. 

SskyspattlyA. — ^The name given to the monks of the Buddha’s Order,' 
as followers of Saltyanmnl, 

t E.g., Ud. ir. 8; D. iii. 84. 

SakyaomilL — An epithet of the Buddha.' 

* See Ba. xxri. 9; Mil. 116. 

Sakyi, Sakha, 8Sk^ — ^A tribe in North India, to which the Buddha 
belonged. Their capital was K^dlavattlin. Mention is also made of 
other Sakyan settlements— Oitomft, Khomadossa, SAmagfima, 
Devadaha, SlUvaO, Nagaraka, MedataloiiQib Sakkhaia and U)iiinpa 
(?.«.). Within the S&kyan tribe there were probably several elans, 
gotta. The Buddha himself belonged to the Ctotamago^ It has been 
suggested' that this was a brahmin clan, claiming descent from the 
ancient m Gotama. The evidence for this suggestion is, however, very 
meagre. Nowhere do wo find the Sik 3 ranB calling themselves brahmins. 
On the other hand, we find various clans claiming a share of the Bnddha's 
relics on the ground that they, like the Buddha, were AAottsyw*.* It 
is stated that the Sfihyans were a haughty people. When tlj^e 
first visited them, after his Enlightenment, they refused to honpiB hip 
on account of his youth. The Buddha then performed a miracle and 
preached the ?6liaOtaia JItaka, and their pride wasSubdued. ney-wsP 

' k.s., op. ei$» 22. 168, Hioneu Duaaa, however, jUpad 

* D. ii. ijts. tiiMB otdlgiiii sad gentls ip appp 

* Vin,a. 188; D.iWjJ. 1.88} PhA,lU. (peal, fly. af, Ih Ijl). 
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evidently fond of sports and mention is made of a special school of archery 
conducted by a S&kyan family, called Vedhafifift.^ When the prince 
Slddhattha Gotama (later the Buddha) wished to marry, no Sakyan would 
give him his daughter until he had showed his proficiency in sport * 

The Sakyans evidently had no king. Theirs was a republican form of 
government, probably with a leader, elected from time to time. The 
administration and judicial affairs of the gotta were discussed in their 
Santhdgdray or Mote-Hall, at Kapilavatthu.* Amba^tha once 

visited it on business ; so did the envoys of Pasenadi, when he wished to 
marry a Sakyan maiden (see below). A new Mote-Hall was built at 
Kapilavatthu while the Buddha was staying at the Nlgrodhar&ma^ and 
he was asked to inaugurate it. This he did by a series of ethical discourses 
lasting through the night, delivered by himself, Ananda> and MoggalliJia/ 
The S%kyans were very jealous of the purity of their race ; they belonged 
to the Adiccagotta,^ and claimed descent from Okk&ka {q.v,). Their 
ancestors were the nine children of Okkaka, whom he banished in order 
to give the kingdom to Jantukumara, his son by another queen. These 
nine children went towards Hlmava, and, having founded Kapilavatthu 
(q.v, for details), lived there. To the eldest sister they gaVe the rank of 
mother, and the others married among themselves. The eldest sister, 
Ply&, later married Rdma, king of Benares, and their descendants became 
known as the Koliyans (see s.v. Koliya for details). When Okkaka heard 
of this, he praised their action, saying, “ Sakyd vata hho kumdrdy •para- 
rmsakyd vata bho rdjakvnidra^'^ \ hence their name came to be “ Sakya.** 


* D. iii. 117; DA. iii. 905. 

* J. i. 68. 

* See, e,g., D. i. 91; the Sakyans had 
a similar Mote Hall at C&tURlft (M. i. 457). 
The Mallas of KusinM also had a 
Santh&g&ra (D. ii. 164); so did the 
Ueohavis of VesUi (Vm. i. 233; M. i. 228). 

’ M. i. 353 f.; S. iv. 182 f.; the hall is 
described at SA. iii. 03; c/. UdA. 409. 

^ Adicca •nJdrm gcUefm, 8&kiyd ndtm 
jHHyd (SN. vs. 423). 

* SNA. i. 352 f. ; cf. DA, i. 268. Okk&ka 
had a slave girl, Dl^ her offspring were 
the KachiyanaSy to which gotta belonged 
Ambatiha (^?.v.). The Mhv. (ii. 12 ff.) 
gives the history of the direct} descent of 
the Buddha from Okk&ka, and this con- 
tains a list of the Sakyan chiefs of Kapi- 
lavatthu: Okkimukha was Okk&ka's 
eldest son; Mlpima, Caadlmft, Canda- 
iiliiiklia» SivtoaHJaya, VeisanUura, m. 


Slhav&hana and Slhassara were among 
his descendants. Slhassara had eighty - 
two thousand sons and grandsons, of 
whom Jayasena was the last. Jayasena’s 
son was Slhahanu, and his daughter 
Yasodhara, Sihahanu’s wife was Kac* 
eftna, daughter of Devadahasakka of 
Devadaha, whose son Afijana marri&d 
Yasodhara. Afijana had two sons, 
Da^dap&^i and Suppabuddha, and two 
daughters, Mfty& and Pajftpatl. Sihahanu 
had five sons and two daughters: 
Suddhodana, Dhotodana, Sakkodana, Suk- 
kodapa, Amltodana, Amiti and PamitA 
M&ya and Paj&pati were married to 
Suddhodana, and May&’s son was the 
Buddha. Suppabuddha married Amltd 
and they had two children, BhaddiU^ 
c&n& and Devadatta. The consort of 
the Bodhisatta was Bhaddakaocdfid* 
their son was Rahula. 
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From the very first there seems to have been intermarriage between the 
SS.kyans and the Koliyans; but there was evidently a good deal of 
endogamy among the Sakyans, which earned for them the rebuke of 
the Koliyans in the quarrel between them — “ like dogs, jackals, and such- 
like beasts, cohabiting with their own sisters.’’^® 

A quarrel, which broke out in the Buddha*s lifetime, between the 
Sakyans and the Koliyans is several times referred to in the books. The 
longest account is found in the introductory story of the KimSia Jfttaka. 
The cause of the dispute was the use of the water of the River Rohl^l 
iq.v.), which flowed between the two kingdoms. The quarrel waxed 
fierce, and a bloody battle was imminent, "when the Buddha, arriving in the 
air between the two hosts, asked them, “ Which is of more priceless value, 
water or hhattiya chiefs ?’* He thus convinced them of their folly and 
made peace between them. On this occasion he preached five Jataka 
storiis— the Phandana, Daddabha, La|ukika» Rukkhadhamma and 
Vat|aka (Sammodamana) — and the Attadan^a Sutta. To show their 
gratitude the Sakyans and Koliyans gave each two hundred and fifty 
young men from their respective families to join the Order of the Buddha. 
Earlier, during the Buddha's first visit to Kapilavatthu, when he had 
humbled the pride of his kinsmen by a display of miracles, each Sakyan 
family had given one representative to enter the Order and to help their 
famous kinsman. The wives of these, and of other Sakyans who had 
joined the Order, were the first to become nuns under Pajftp&tl GotftnU 
{q.v.) when the Buddha gave permission for women to enter the Order. 
Among the most eminent of the Sakyan young men, who now joined, 
were Anuruddha, Ananda, Bhaddlya, KimbUay Bhagu and Bevadatta. 
Their barber, Updll^ entered the Order at the same time; they arranged 
that he should be ordained first, so that he might be higher than they in 
seniority and thus receive their obeisance, and thereby humble their 
pride.^® 

The Buddha states, in the Aggafifta Sutta^^* that the Sakyans were 
vassals of King Pasenadi of Kosala. Yet, when Pasenadi wished to 
establish connection with the Buddha's family by marrying one of the 
daughters of a Sakyan chief, the Sakyans decided in tl^ir Mote-Hall 
that it would be beneath their dignity to marry one of their daughters to 

E.g,, SNA. i. 367; J. v. 412 f,; there P. iii. 83 {Sakya . . . J^asenadi^ 

were eighty-two thoosand r&j&B among Kosalossa anuyuttA bhavanUf htronin 
the Koliyans and S&kyana (SNA. i. 140). Sakya raUo Paaenadimhi Kosaie aijwxsa- 

“ J. V. 412 f.; for their history see kSmfr^abUiMimmpa<xupatt 
also SNA. L 368 f. Uhammaifi cf, SN. vs. 

Vin. ii, 181 f.; according to DhA. i. 422, where the Buddha describes his 
133, eighty S&kyan youths had country as being ** Koeaksu niheUmy 

joined the Order. 



Mitl0 <rf Eo^ala. But aa they dared net ?efi^ae Fataenadi’s jpe^i^eft, 
^tpM^ |3^4n chieftain, Mahtoimm solved the dignity by giving him 

waa hia daughter by a alave-girl, Higamui^. 
By her Faaeuadi had a son, Viffidabha. When Faaenadi diacovered the 
trick, he deprived hia wife and her son of all their honours, but restored 
them on the intervention of the Buddha. Later, when Vidudabha, 
who had vowed vengeance on the Sakyans for the insult offered to his 
father, became king, he marched into Kapilavatthu and there massacred 
the Sakyans, including women and children. The Buddha felt himself 
powerless to save them from their fate because they had committed 
sin in a previous life by throwing poison into a river. Only a few escaped, 
and these came to be called the Na]asfikiy& and the Ti^asSUyi.^^ Among 
the sakyans who thus escaped was Papdu> son of Amltodana. He crossed 
the Ganges, and, on the other side of the river, founded a city. His 
daughter was Bhaddakaec&ni {q-v,), who later married Pa^dttvSsudeva, 
king of Ceylon.^* Thus the kings of Ceylon were connected by birth to 
the SSkyans. 

^ lAe Ifhv. T^ka (p. 180) adds that, | which Asoka belonged (189). Thus 
during this massacre, some of the Sakyans Asoka and the Buddha were kinsmen, 
escaped to the HbnUaya, where they Mhv. viii. 18 ff. Six of her brothers 

built a city, which came to be called also came to Ceylon, where they founded 
Morlyaaagara because the spot resounded settlements: Rima, Uruvela, AnurMha 
with the cries of peacocks. This was Vijlta, DIgh&yu and Rohaua (Mhv. ix 
the origin of the Moriya dynasty, to Off.). 

1. Sakbft Sutta. — Seven qualities which make a man a desirable friend: 
he gives what is hard to give, does what is hard to do, bears what is 
hard to bear, confesses his own secrets, keeps others’ secrets, does not 
forsake one in time of need, and does not despise one in time of one’s 
ruin.^ 

^ A. iV. 31. 

2. Sakhft Sutts. — Seven things which make a person a desirable friend : 
he is genial, pleasant, grave, cultured, eloquent, gentle, profound in 
speech, and utges one on at the proper time.^ 

‘ A. iv. 82. 

Bagam.— A mythical king of the line of OUdUot, He had 
thousand sons, who ruled in as many towns in Jaiwhpdlpu ,^ 

^ Cv. Ixxxvii. 34; the legend of Sugars and his sons is given in the JiaPIpllJIs 
filL 106 ft,)* 



8agmdeva,~A king wko dug tke ooean.* The tefeream in' e'tlAttllliijr 
to Sl|[jU» (q.v.), vko, through anger, caused the earth to ho oxoaVfttod> MU 
the earth came thus to have the ocean as her bosom. FtOill tfat 
ocean has come to be called Sagara.* 

1 DA. i. 91 : HA. ii. 689. * MahU>h&rata ziL 29. 

1. Sag&tba Vagga. — The first section of the 8M|iyiltta MUga. 

2. Sagttha VM8a>— The first chapter of the Vedanfi Saqiyiftta.* 

1 s. IT. 20i-ie. 


Sag&thapuftfifthblaaada Vagga.— The fifth chapter of the Sotipattt 


Saqqmtta.* 


* S. y. 399-404. 


Sagga.— A minstrel of Tamba, king of Benares. See the Suuond! 
Jttaka. 

SafikantUd. — A heretical sect, a division of the Kassi^A* 

1 Mhv. V. 9; Dpv. v. 48. 

SaAkappa Jitaka (No. 251).— The Bodhisatta was once born into a 
very rich family of Benares. When his parents died he gave away his 
wealth, became an ascetic in the HlmMaya, and developed iddU^t-powers. 
During the rains he returned to Benares, where, at the king’s invitation, 
he lived in the royal park. For twelve years he did this, till, one day, 
the king had to leave to quell a frontier rebellion, after having instructed 
the qu^en to look after the ascetic. One evening the ascetic returned 
rather late to the palace, and the queen, rising hastily at his arrival, 
let her garment slip. The ascetic’s mind became filled with thoughts 
of lust, and he lost his powers. On his return to the hermitage, he lay 
there for seven days without touching food. On his return, the king 
visited the ascetic, who explained that his heart had been wounded. 
Asking the king to retire from the hut, he once more developed his trance. 
He then took leave of the king and returned to Himavfi. 

The story was told to a monk who was filled with discontent becafiad 
he had fallen in love with a woman whom he met on his alms rotLhds« 
The king is identified with Aitanda.^ 

1 J. ii, 271-77. 

SifiklHWa Vagga.— The first chapter of the Tika Nip&ta of the Ilia* 
kktthakidiii.^ 


1 J. ii. 271-321. 
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— A city, thirty leagues from S&vatthL^ It was there that 
the Buddha returned to earth, after preaching the Abhldhanunapl|ato 
in Tivatlipsay following the performance of the Twin Miracle under the 

approached for the Buddha to leave 
T&vatiipsa, Moggallana^ announced his coming return to the multitude, 
who had been waiting at Savatthi, fed by CuIla-*An&thaplQd^9 while 
Moggallana expounded the Dhamma. They then made their way to 
Safihassa. The descent of the Buddha took place on the day of the 
Mahdpavdraiif^i festival. Sakka provided three ladders for the Buddha’s 
descent from Sineni to the earth: on the right was a ladder of gold for 
the gods; on the left a silver ladder for Maha Brahma and his retinue; 
and in the middle a ladder of jewels for the Buddha. The assembled 
people covered the earth for thirty leagues round. There was a clear 
view of the nine Brahma-worlds above and of Avici below. The Buddha 
was accempanied by Paficaslkha^ Matall, Maha Brahmft and Suyama. 
S&riputta was the hrst to welcome him,^ and the Buddha preached the 
Law, starting with what was within the comprehension even of a puthuj- 
jana, and ending with what only a Buddha could understand. On this 
occasion was preached the Parosahassa Jataka {q-v,) to proclaim to the 
multitude the unparalleled wisdom of Sariputta.^ It is said® that the 
Buddha’s descent to Sahkassa had provided opportunity for Moggallana 
to show his eminence in iddhi, Anuruddha in dibbacakkhUy and Puppa 
in skill in preaching, and the Buddha wished to give Sariputta a chance of 
shining in his wisdom. He therefore asked of Sariputta questions 
which no one else could answer. The opening words of the S&riputta 
Sutta (g.v.) are supposed to refer to this descent from Tusita (sic). The 
site of the city gate of Sahkassa is one of the unchangeable ” spots of 
the world (avijahitatthdmm). All Buddhas descend at that spot to 
the world of men after preaching the Abhidhamma.® From Sahkassa 
the Buddha went to Jetavana.'' A shrine was erected on the spot where 
the Buddha’s right foot hrst touched the ground at Sahkassa.® When the 
Chinese pilgrims, Hiouen Thsang and Fa Hien, visited the place, th^y 
found three ladders, which had been built of brick and stone by the 
ancients, to commemorate the Buddha’s descent, but the ladders were 
nearly sunk in the earth.® 

There was, in the Buddha’s time, a deer park at Sahkassa where 

^ DhA. iii. 224. JliSnaKNUiana, Sarabluunlga, and OandA* 

^ Anuruddha, aooording to SNA. ii. 570 ; bha J&takas. 

c/. Yarn., p. 391. • BuA. 106, 247; MA. i. 871, eto. 

* Followed by Uppalavavpft (SNA. ii. ^ J. i. 193. 

A70). » DhA. iii. 227, 

« DhA.iU. 224 fiF.; see also SNA. u. 570, * Beal, op. cU., i. 203; Fa 

^ Ibid., loc. cU.*, d, iv, 266; see also , p. 24, 
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Sahemanta Thera heard the Buddha preaoh.^^ Daring the VaUtptttta 
controversy, Revata Thera, on his way from Soreyya to SahUM» went 
through 8a:&kasBa. The road he took passed through Sankassa, Kapplh* 
kttjja, Udumbara and Agg&]apura.^^ 

Sankassa is now identified with Sankissa-Basantapura on the north 
bank of the Ikkhumatl (Kalinadl), between Atranji and Kanoj, twenty- 
three miles west of Fatehgarh and forty-five north of Kanoj. 

ThagA. i. 212. ai Vm. u. 299 f. 

Sahkasana Sutta. — The Buddha says that in the Four Ariyan Truths, 
as taught by him, there are numberless shades and variations of meaning.^ 

S. V. 430. 

1. Sahkloca Thera. — He was born in a very eminent brahmin family 
of S&vatthi. His mother died just before his birth and was cremated, 
but he was found unburnt on the funeral pyre.^ The men who burnt 
his mother’s body, turning the pyre over with sticks, pierced the womb 
and injured the pupil of the child’s eye. Hence his name (Sankum 
chinmkkhikotitdya = Sankicco), When he was discovered, they consulted 
soothsayers, who told them that if he lived in the household seven genera- 
tions would be impoverished, but if he became a monk he would be the 
leader of five hundred. At the age of seven he came to know of his 
mother’s death and expressed a wish to join the Order. His guardians 
agreeing to this, he was ordained under Sftriputta. He won arahantship 
in the Tonsure-hall.* 

At that time, thirty men of Savatthi, who had entered the Order and 
had practised the duties of higher ordination for four years, wished to 
engage in meditation. The Buddha, foreseeing danger for them, sent 
them to Sariputta. Sariputta advised them to take with them the novice 
Safikicca, and they reluctantly agreed. After a journey of one hundred 
and twenty leagues, they came to a village of one thousand families, 
where they stayed at the request of the inhabitants, who provided all 
their needs. At the beginning of the rains, the monks agreed among 
themselves not to talk to one another ; if any among them fell ill, he was 
to strike a bell. One day, as the monks were eating their meal on the 
banks of a neighbouring river, a poor man who had travelled far stood 
near them and they gave him some food. He then decided to stay with 
them, but after two months, wishing to see his daughter, he left the monks 
without a word. He travelled through a forest where lived five hundred 
robbers, who had vowed to offer a human sacrifice to a spirit of the forest. 

^ CJ, the story of DabhS. * ThagA* L 533. 
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Afl 016011 as ih^y saw him, they captured him and prepared for th!e 
Mofrifice. The man then ofiered to provide them with a victim of fa| 
lligh^r status than himself, and led them to the monks. Knowing their 
habits, he struck the bell and they all assembled. When the robbers 
made known their design, each one of the monks ofEered himself as a 
victim, and in the end Sadkicca, with great difficulty, persuaded the 
others to let him go. The thieves took SaiU^icca, and, when all was ready, 
the leader approached him with drawn sword. Sahkicca entered into 
samadhiy and when the blow was struck, the sword buckled and bent at 
the end and split from hilt to top. Marvelling at this, the thieves did 
obeisance to Sahkicca, and, after listening to his preaching, asked leave 
to be ordained. Sahkicca agreed to this, and, having ordained them, 
took them to the other monks. There he took leave of them and went 
with his following to the Buddha. In due course, Sahkicca received the 
higher oMination, and ten years later he ordained his sister’s son, Atlmilt- 
taka (Adhimuttakah who, likewise, ordained five hundred thieves.* 

The MSgapeta Vatthu (g.t;.) contains a story of another of Sahkicca’s 
pupils.* The Theragatha* contains a series of stanzas spoken by Sahkicca 
in praise of the charms of the forest in reply to a layman who, wishing 
to wait upon him, wished him to dwell in the village. 

Sahkicca is one of the four novices mentioned in the Catus&mapera 
Vattbu (j.v.). Sahkicca’s iddhi is described* as fi^avipphara-iddhL 
The iddhi referred to in this connection is Sahkicca’s escape from death 
while his mother’s body was being burnt.’ 

• DhA. ii. 240 ff. ; for the story of * PvA. 63 ff. ® Thag. vs. 697-607. 

Atimuttaka see s.v. SaUkiooa’s story is • Ps. ii. 211; BuA. 24. 

often referred to--e.g., Vsm. 313 j J. vi. 14. ^ Vsm., p. 379. 

2 * SahUcea.— See Klga-Safikiceat where Sahkicca is given as a gotta- 
name. 

3 . SahUeea. — The Bodhisatta, born as an ascetic. See the Sahkieaa 
Jitaka. 

Sahkioea Jttaka (No. 530 ). — ^The Bodhisatta was once born in the 
family of the chaplain of the king of Benares and was educated in Takka- 
sUiv with the king’s son. They became great friends, and, when the prince 
beoame viceroy, they lived together. The prince, having conceived the 
^an of killing his father in order to become king, confided this idea to 
Sahkioca. The latter tried to dissuade him, but finding his eftorts hi 
vain, he fled to the Himalaya, where he became an ascetic. The pricico 
MUed his father, btit was later filled with remorse and could find no peace 



of mold. He longed to see Sadkicca, but it was not till 6fty yfpM Inter 
that Sadkieoa, with five hundred followers, came to the gei^en Ol 
DaySpaiSa in Benares. The king yssited him and questioned Idm on 
the results of wickedness. Sahkicca described the horrors of hell awaiting 
the wicked, illustrating his story with stories qf AijiUia who annoyed the 
sage Gotama» of Dapdnl^t who defied Kl8aviioelia» of the king of lleJJIu^ 
whose country became a desert, of the AndhaVimAlldiSailtttti who assailed 
Dip&yana» and of Oeeca, swallowed up by the earth ^ After describing 
the terrors awaiting the victims of various hells, Safikicca showed the 
king the dem-worlds and ended his discourse, indicating the possibility 
of making amends. 

The king was much comforted and changed his ways. He is identified 
with Ajitasattu, in reference to whose parricide and its consequences 
the story was related. It was not till Ajatasattu sought the Buddha 
and listened to his preaching that he found peace of rnind.^ 

^ For details of these stories see s.v, ^ J. v. 261-77. 

Safiklta Sutta. — ^A monk who haunts the house of a widow, an unmarried 
woman {thullakumdn)^ a eunuch, or the premises of a nun, is suspect.^ 

1 A. iii. 128. 

SaAkillttli&bhi.— A class of devas. Beings are born in their world 
when they have absorbed the idea of tarnished brilliance.* 

» M. ui. 147. 

SaAUleedya Sutta.— See KUedya Sutta. 

SaAkamanattft Therl. — ^An arahant. Seeing Kopfafifia Buddha 

walking along the road, she came out of her house and prostrated herself. 
The Buddha touched her head with his foot.* 

‘ Ap. u. 614. 

SaAkataUUa. — A place in Ceylon where the Daodjas captured B riUwwa - 
hattasa.* v.l. GuttahUa, Oottidiftia. 

1 MT. 613. 

1. SahUtt.— The Bodhisatta, bom as a brahmin in MojUh&UlgShl 
(Benares). See the Sadkha JAtaka. 


S adWt a . -— «The Bodhisatta, bom as a setthi of Rljiigaha. See the 
A*UBpadimJ^ltitat. 
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3. S flAkhfl. — A future king, who will be the Cakkavatti of Ketiunatl 
at the time of the appearance of Metteyya Buddha in the world. He will 
raise up again the palace of King Hah&panftda and live there. But later 
he will give it to the Order and become an arahant.^ 

According to the Commentary,* he was one of two cane-workers 
{mlakdrd)y father and son, who made a hut for a Pacceka Buddha. 
After death, both were born in heaven. The son became Mahapanada, 
and, later, Bhaddaji (q-v,). The father is in the deva-world and will be 
reborn as Sankha. Mahapanada’s palace still remains undestroyed, 
ready for his use. 

^ D. iii. 75 f. ; Ana^at. p. 42 (vs. 10). * DA. iii. 856. 

4. SaAkha. — A Naga-king; a previous birth of R&hula.^ 

^ SNA. i. 341; but elsewhere (e.gf., SA. iii. 26) ho is called P&llta. See a.v. P&lita. 

6. SaAkha. — One of the treasure troves which arose from the earth 
for tht use of the Bodhisatta in his last lay life. These appeared on the 
day of his birth.^ 

1 DA. i. 284. 

6. SaAkha.— The Bodhisatta born as a brahmin in TakkasUa. He 
was the father of Suslma. See the SaAkha Jataka (2). 

7. SaAkha.— A general of Klttislrlmegha; he lived in Badalatthali. 
The king entrusted him with the celebrations in connection with the 
upamyam’Ceiemony of Parakkamab&hu (afterwards Parakkamabfihu I.). 
When Parakkamabahu returned to Badalatthali in his tour of prepara- 
tion, Sankha welcomed him and paid him all honour. But Parakkama- 
b&hu proved treacherous and had him slain.^ 

1 Cv. Ixiv. 8 f., 22 f.; Ixv. 13 f., 27 f. 

8. SaAkha. — ^A Sinhalese general who maintained a stronghold in 
GaAgSdOfl in the MaAimekhala district, while Mfigha ruled in the 
capital.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxxi. 7 f. 

1. SaAkhii. JStaka (No. 442).— The Bodhisatta was once born in 
Hollnl-nagara (Benares) as a very rich brahmin, named SaAklUL He 
spent six thousand daily on almsgiving. He had a ship built, equipped 
and prepared to sail for SuvapAabhAml. A Pacoeka Buddha, seeing 
him with his divine eye, and foreseeing the danger in store for himi 
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appeared before him on the way to the seaport. Sa&kha paid him all 
honour and presented him with his shoes and umbrella. 

SaAkha’s ship sprang a leak on the seventh day. Taking irith him 
one companion, he dived overboard and swam in the direction of Molinl. 
He swam thus for seven days, till Maplmekhali^ seeing his plight, came 
to his rescue and offered him food. But this he refused, as he was 
keeping the fast. The goddess told him that his purity in worshipping 
the Pacceka Buddha had been the cause of her coihing to his aid and 
offered him a boon. He chose to be sent back to Molinl. The goddess 
provided him with a ship full of treasure, and he returned safely to 
Molinl with his attendant. 

The story was related by way of thanks to a pious layman of 
S&vatthiy who, having entertained the Buddha and his monks for 
seven days, presented shoes to the Buddha and to the members of his 
Order. 

Ananda is identified with Sankha’s attendant and Uppalava](^9& with 
Mammckhala.^ The story is also called the Safikhabrahmapa J&taka.* 

1 J. iv. 15-22. * ibid,, 120. 

2. Safikha J&taka. — The Bodhisatta was once born as a brahmin in 
TakkasUfi and had a son, Susima. When Susfma was about sixteen, he 
took leave of his father and went to Benares to study the Vedas. His 
teacher, who was a friend of his father’s, taught him all he knew, and 
then Susima went to IsIpataDa, where lived some Pacceka Buddhas. 
He entered the Order under them, attained arahantship, and died while 
yet young. Having heard no news of his son for some time, Safikha 
was alarmed and went to Benares in search of him. There, after enquiry, 
he heard of his son’s death as a Pacceka Buddha; and was shown the shrine 
erected in his memory. Sankha weeded the grass round the shrine, 
sprinkled sand, watered it, scattered wild flowers round it, and raised 
aloft his robe as banner over it. He then planted his parasol over 
the top and departed. 

The Buddha related the story to the monks at Mjagaluty after his 
return from VesUl, to explain the unparalleled honours he had received 
during the journey. Because he had uprooted the grass round Susima’s 
shrine, a road of eight leagues was prepared for him to journey com* 
fortably; because he had spread sand, his route was also so spread; 
because he had scattered flowers, his route was covered with flowers; 
because he had sprinkled water, there was a shower in Vesali on his 
arrival; because he had raised a banner and set up a parasol, the whole 
cakkavaia was gay with flags and parasols.^ 

^ BhA. iii. 446 f.; KhpA. 198 f. The story is not given in the Jfttakatthakath&. 
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flAlpli Sitta.— The Buddha, at the PiviritaHUiitava^ ham a dia* 
ouaaiM with Aslbaadhakaputta regarding the teachinge of IHgaQlha^ 
mtaiplltta and proves to him that Nigai^tha’s teachings are contradictory 
and misleading as compared with his own. The Axiyan disciple, by 
following the Buddha’s teaching, cultivates kindliness, compassion and 
equanimity and sufEuses the four quarters with these qualities, as easily 
as a powerful conchblower fills the four quarters with sound/ 

1 S. iv. 317 f. 

Safikhata Sutta. — There are three condition marks in that which is 
“ conditioned ” (Sankhata). Its genesis is apparent, likewise its passing 
away and its changeability while it persists.^ 

1 A. i. 162. 

SaAkhatthali^ SaAkhaniyakatthaB, SaAkhanfithatthali.— An important 
place in the DakkhlQadesa of Ceylon, where Klttlslrimegha had his 
capital. It was near Badalatthall, and is mentioned several times in 
the account of the campaigns of Parakkamab&hu 1/ 

^ Ov. Ixiii. 43; Ixiv. 22; Ixvi. 9; Ixvii. 78, 82; also Cv. Tra, i. 241, n. 2. 

SaAkhadhamana J&taka. (No. 60). — The Bodhisatta was once a conch- 
blower. He wont with his father to a public festival, where they earned 
a great deal of money. On their way through a forest infested with 
robbers, the son warned his father not to blow on his conch-shell, but 
his father persisted, and they were plundered by the robbers. 

The story was told to a self-willed monk who is identified with the 
father.^ 

^ J. i. 284. 

SaAkhadhttiL — One of the Dapd^tA&yaka-bUUaro^ (g.v.). 

^ Ov. Ixzii. 162. 

1. SaAkhapUa, — The Bodhisatta bom ^s a Naga-king. See the 
SaAkhapUa Jitaka. Sankhapala is evidently a generic name for the 
Nagas of that world. 

2. SaAkhapila.— A king of fflcabida. Mahosadha (g.v.), hearing that 
he was collecting arms and assembling an army, sent a parrot to fihd 
out about it. The parrot reported that there was no reason to fear 
SaAkhap&la.^ 

1 J. Vi, 390. 
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S. Ililiarhil^ lake in the Wfalilmmtorapa. It iras&e reelilenne 
of the Kiga king, SaAkhapfila. From the lake rose the rivet 

1 J. V. 162. 

4. Saiikhap&la Thera. — A pupil of Boddhadatte^ to whom he dedicated 
his Vlnayavinicehaya.^ 

1 Qv. 40; P.L.C. 109. 

SatikhapUa Jitaka (No. 524). — The Bodhisatta born as Dnyyodhaiia, 
son of the king of Rijagaha. When he came of age his father handed 
over the kingdom to him, became an ascetic, and lived in the royal 
park. There Duyyodhana frequently visited him; finding this incon- 
venient, the ascetic went to Mahlipsakaraftha and lived in a hut on a bend 
of the Kappape^pfi River, which flows from the Saflkhapftla Lake near 
Mount Candaka. There he was visited by the Naga-king SahkhapUa, 
to whom he preached the Dhamma. Later, Duyyodhana discovered 
the whereabouts of the ascetic and visited him There he saw the Naga- 
king, and, impressed by his great magnificence, desired to visit the Naga- 
world. On his return to the capital, Duyyodhana engaged in works 
of merit, and was born after death in the Naga-world and became its 
king under the name of Safikhap&la. In course of time, he grew weary 
of his magnificence, and, leaving the Naga-world, lived near the Ea^i;^- 
peiji^a, on an ant-hill, keeping the holy fast. As he lay there, sixteen 
men, roaming in the forest, saw him and seized him. They drove stakes 
into his body, and made holes in the stakes and fastened ropes to them 
in order to drag him along. But Sankhapala showed no resentment. 
A landowner of Mitbltt, called A]iia, saw him being ill-treated and had 
him released. Thereupon, Safikhapala invited A}ara to the Naga-world, 
and A}fira lived there for one year. He later became an ascetic, and, in 
due course, visited Benares, where he told the king the story of his visit 
to the Naga-world. After the rains he returned to the Himalaya. 

The story was told to some laymen who kept the fast. 

The Bodhisatta ’s father is identified with MaU the king of 

Benares with Ananda, and Alara with Sailputta.^ 

The story is given in the Cariyapitaka* to illustrate Sila~pdrafn$(a» 

^ J. V. 161-71. See also s.v, A|&ra. 

* ii. 10; see also J. i. 45; BfA. ii. 617 ; BuA. 50. 


da ftkh ali r M iin a p a Jfttaka. — See the Sa dkh a Jitaka (1). 
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fittAUiava44bain&lia. — A river in Ceylon, which unites with the 
KnnibldlavftQa. At the spot where they unite, the SflkanuiIJ]hant was 
constructed.^ 

^ Gv. Ixviii. 32; see Cv. Tra, i. 279, n. 4. 

SaftkhasetthL— See Saftkha (1). 

Saftkh&na Sutta. — Four powers that are in the world: of computation, 
cultivation, innocence and collectedness.^ 

^ A. ii. 142. 

Saflkh&ra Sutta. — Some people accumulate acts of body, speech and 
mind that are discordant ; others those that are harmonious ; yet others 
those that are both discordant and harmonious.^ 

1 A. i. 122. 

Saftkhftruppatti Sutta.— The 120th sutta of the MaJJhlma Nlk&ya. A 

monk who possesses the five sankhdras (“ plastic forces of faith, 
virtue, learning, munificence and wisdom, if he cultivate and develop 
them, can be reborn in any condition or world he may desire; he can 
even, thereby, win Nibbana.^ The sutta contains a long list of Deva- 
worlds and Brahma-worlds. 

1 M. iii. 99 e. 

SaAkhitta Saqiyutta. — Mentioned by Buddhaghosa^ as an example of 
a collection of discourses connected with Suflfiatd, The reference is 
probably to the Safthipeyyala.^ 

^ SA. ii. 168. > At Saxpyutta iv. 148 ff. 

SaAkhepatthakathft. — A compilation quoted by Buddhaghosa^ as 
opposed to the MabSaltbakathi. 

^ at Sp. ii. 494. 

SaAldiepava99aii&.— A mvatika by SaddbammalottpSla' on tbe Abbl* 
dbammatttutpSaftgaha. 

^ Gv. 40. 

SaAkheyya-parlvepa.— A monastery in SSgala where AyupSla and, 
later, NSgaseiuiy lived. Milinda visited this monastery to discuss with 
these monks.^ 

^ Mil. 19, 22, etc. 
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SaAkhyiiiakisaka, — A grammatical work by flfSfavlUM oi Laos, 
SirlmaAgala wrote a tlkd on it.^ 

^ Bode, op. cU., 47. 

Saflgagftma. — A village in Ceylon, near the Kfilavipl/ 

^ Cv. xlviii. 91. 

1. SaAgayha Sutta. — On the six spheres of contact — eye, ear, etc. — and 
the necessity for controlling them in order to get rid of lust and hate.^ 

» S. iv. 70 f. 

2. SaAgayha Sutta. — MUuAkyaputta visits the Buddha in his old age 
and asks for a teaching in brief. The Buddha teaches him to guard 
the six senses.^ 

1 S. IV. 72 f 


3. Satigayha Sutta. — The Buddha explains to the monks that they are 
fortunate to be born as men, and neither in hell, where all things are 
uninviting, nor in heaven, where all things are attractive.^ 

1 S. iv. 126. 


SaAgaha Sutta. — The four bases of sympathy (sangahavatthu) are charity, 
kind speech, kind action, and like treatment of all men.^ 

1 A. ii. 31=tm, 248. 


SaAgima, — A king of Hagadha. Buddbaghosa’s father, Kta, was 
his purohita.^ 


1 Gv. 66. 


SaAgimaji Thera. — He was the son of a very rich setthi of Benares. 
When he came of age, his parents married him and he had a son. One 
day he joined a party of people going to Jetavaua^ and, at the conclusion 
of the Buddha’s sermon, asked the Buddha to ordain him. But the 
Buddha wished him to have his parent’s leave. This he obtained only 
with the greatest dififtculty and with the promise to visit them later. 
After ordination he lived in a forest grove, and soon afterwards 
attained arahantship. 

When he returned to Sftvatthl, after having paid homage to the 
Buddha, he spent the noonday under a tree. His parents, hearing of 
his arrival, went to see him. Their efforts to persuade him to return 
to lay life were too insistent, and he would not even speak to them. 
They returned discomfited and sent his wife and son to him. His 



to him with variooi atgumeots, but ha tefoaed etaii to 
look at her. She then placed the child on his lap and Went away. 
When she discovered that Sangftmaji would not even talk to his son, 
she took him away, saying that her husband was a useless man. 

The Buddha saw all this with his divine eye and expressed his joy 
in verse.^ 

Posiya Thera was Sahgamaji’s younger brother.” 

^ Ud. i. 8; UdA. 71 ff.; the verse is quoted at Netti, p. 150. * ThagA. i. 07. 

Sahgftmftvacara J&taka (No. 182 ). — ^The Bodhisatta was once a skilled 
elephant-trainer. The king, in whose service he was, attacked Benares, 
riding the state elephant; but the elephant was so scared by the missiles 
and noise that he would not approach the place. Thereupon his trainer 
encouraged him, telling him that he should feel at home on the battle- 
field, aiid the elephant, impressed by his words, broke down all obstacles 
and achieved victory for his master. 

The story was told in reference to the Buddha’s step-brother Nanda 
who, at first, kept the precepts of the Order, because the Buddha 
had promised to get for him the dove-footed nymphs {kakutapddimyo) 
of Sakka’s heaven; but later, moved by Sfirlputta’s words, he put forth 
efiort and attained arahantship. Nanda was the elephant and Ananda 
the king.^ 

1 J. u. 92^. 

Safigfirava. — A very learned brahmin of Candalakappa. One day he 
saw Dhinafijini trip up, and heard her exclaim three times, ** Glory to 
the Buddha, the arahant, the all-enlightened.” He blamed her for thus 
extolling a shaveling monk, but when she told him of the Buddha’s 
marvellous qualities, he felt a desire to see him. Some time after, the 
Buddha went to Ca^d^lakappa and stayed in Todeyya^S Mango-grove. 
When Dhanafijani told Sangarava that he was there, Bafigarava visited 
him and questioned him on his views on brahmins. The Buddha 
said he had great regard for brahmins who had here and now won the 
goal, having discovered unaided a doctrine before unknown. He 
himself was one of these. He then proceeds to describe how he came to 
leave the household life and how, in due course, he won Enlightenment. 

Safigarava asks further whether there are any gods. The Buddha 
answers that of that there is no doubt; the whole world is in agreement 
on that point. Safigfirava is pleased and accepts the Buddha se his 
teacher.^ Buddhaghosa says* that Sangarava was the youngest of the 
Bbfandvftjas (q.v.), brothers of Dh&nafijanfs husband. 

^ M. ii. 209 ff. a ma. ii. 80S. 
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abote. Se lived in Ufgttlil and was a “ bath^iittynlist/* belietiag in 
purification by water, bathing morning and evening. The Budd&l, at 
Anaada^S request, visited his house and preached to him the l^NSitine, 
aftet which he became the Buddha’s follower. 

The Commentary^ explains that Inanda and Sadg&rava had, as laymen, 
been friends, and Ananda was anxious to prevent this wretch {variko) 
who, for all our friendship has contracted wrong views, from becoming 
a hell-filler ; moreover he has a circle of friends, and hundreds may follow 
if he is converted/’ 

Another Samyutta passage^ contains a sutta in which the brahmin 
Safigaraya visits the Buddha and asks him why he can remember certain 
mantras with great ease and others not at all. It may be this same 
brahmin who is mentioned several times also in the Afiguttara.* The 
Commentary states^ that he was an overseer in charge of the repair of the 
dilapidated buildings in Rajagaha (Rdj<igahamgare jv^vj^pcUisa/nlchara- 
^kdrako dyutlukahrahrm'^o). 


* S. 1. 182 f. 

* SA. i. 207. 

* S. V. 121 f.; see SaAg&rava Sutta (3). 


• A. i. 168 f.; iii. 230 f.; r. 232, 262. 
For details see Safig&rava Sutti (4-7). 

’ AA. i. 396. 


1. Safig&rava Sutta. — The 100th Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya. 
It contains an account of the discussion between the Buddha and 

SaAgbava-briliiiiaiA of Caf^aUkappa*^ See Safigbava. 

1 M. ii. 209 ff. 


2. Safig&rava Sutta. — ^An account of the visit of the Buddha and 
Ananda to Safig&rava-brahmapa of SfivatthL SaAgarava explains to 
the Buddha that he washes away his faults by bathing morning and 
evening. The Buddha says that the only true purification is through 
the Dhamma.^ 

1 S. i. 182 f. 


3. Saftg&rava Sutta. — The Buddha explains to Safigbava that mantras 
learnt at a time when the heart is possessed by sensual lust, malevolence, 
sloth and torpor, excitement and flurry, doubt and wavering, are 
easily forgotten ; as is the case of a man who tries to see his reflection in 
a bowl of water, either mixed with some dye, or heated on the fire, or 
overspread with mossy grass, or ruffled by the wind, or muddied and set 
in the dark. The cultivation of the seven bqjjha/Hgatf will remove these 
disadvantages.^ 

^ S. V. 121 if.; c/. No. 6 below. 
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1. BaAgftmva Sutta.--SaAg8iava visits the Buddha and states that a 
brahmin is of more use than a Parlbb&Jaka because he not only performs 
sacrifices himself, but makes others do likewise. The Buddha says that 
the appearance of a Tathagata in the world is of benefit to many beings. 
Ananda asks Safigarava which of the two practices appears to him the 
simpler and of greater profit. Sangarava evades a straight answer, 
even though asked three times. The Buddha then tells him of the 
marvels of idik% ddesand and anusdsand possessed by monks, and 
describes them in detail. Sangarava admits that the ddesand-pdtihdriya 
appeals most to him. The Buddha tells him that numerous monks in 
the Order possess all three marvels.^ 

1 A. i. 168 flF. 

5. SaAg&rava Sutta. — Sangarava visits the Buddha and questions him 
on the power of remembering mantras.^ Same as No. 3 above. 

1 A. iii. 230 f. 

6. Safigfirava Sutta. — The Buddha tells Safigarava, in answer to a 
question, that wrong view, wrong thinking, speech, action, living, effort, 
mindfulness, concentration, knowledge and release, are the “hither 
shore and their opposites the “ further shore.**^ 

1 A. V. 232 f. 

7. SafigSrava Sutta.~The Buddha tells Safig&rava that taking life, 
theft, wrong sexual conduct, falsehood, spiteful and bitter speech, idle 
babble, coveting, harmfulness, wrong view, arc the “ hither shore ” 
and abstention from these is the “ further shore.^^ 

^ A, v. 262 f. 

Safiglllagfima.— A village in Ceylpn, the residence of Bhayaslva.^ 

1 Cv. xli. 69. 

Bafigiti Sutta. — ^The thirty-third sutta of the Dl^ NlUya,^ preache<i 
at Ubbhataka, the new Mote-Hall of the Hallas of P&v&. They had 
invited the Buddha to consecrate it by preaching there, and this he did 
until late into the night. Then, seeing that his audience wished for more, 
he asked Sftrlputta to continue the preaching while be himself rested. 
Sariputta therefore preached the Sai^Iti Sutta, at the end of which 
the Buddha expressed his great appreciation of Sariputta’s exposition. 

This sutta, like the Dasuttara^ is arranged in a new plan— which is 

1 D. iii. 207 fif. 
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regularly followed in the AAguttara Nikaya — of grouping the points or 
chief items brought forward, numerically, in arithmetical progressiotl^ 
in this case 1 to 10. This scheme is a kind of ^matie iiidttA to the 
doctrines scattered through the Four Nikayas. 

The Sarvastivadins held this Sutta in high esteem, and included it 
(under the name of Sangttipariydya) among the seven books constituting 
their Abhidhamma Pitaka. The Tibetan recensions attribute the Sutta 
to maha Kotthita.^ The sutta treats of the dasadhamma (or ten condi* 
tions) in much the same way as the Puggalapanhatti deals with the 
dasapuggald (ten individuals). 

^ See Takakusu’B article on the SarvastivSdms {J,P.T,8, 1904-6). 

1. SaAgha. — An astrologer {samvacchankamyaka) who predicted the 
destiny of Kltti (afterwards Vtjayab&hU !.)• It was this prediction which 
made Buddhar&Ja support Eitti.^ 

^ Cv. Ivii. 48. 

2. SaAgha.— Father of Suranimmila; he was the father of seven sons 
and lived in KhaAd&vltthika.^ 

^ Mhv. xxm. 19. 

3. SaAgha. — An updsaka who will wait on Hetteyya Buddha^ and be 
his chief lay patron.* 

^ Anagat. vs. 61. * Ibid,, 98. 

SaAgha Sutta. — The Buddha tells UpSll of ten things which disunite 
the Order and their ten opposites which umte it.^ 

1 A. V. 73. 

SaAghakapitfha.— See Kaplffha. 

1. SaAghatlssa. — ^A who became king of Ceylon 

(303-7 A.o.) after slaying VlJayakum&rS. He set up a parasol on the 
MahA Thdpa and did other works of merit. Having heard from the 
Thera Hahideva of Dftinahfilaka of the merits of giving rice-gruel, he 
arranged for a regular distribution of it. He used to visit Pdeluadlpafca 
in order to eat jfambtt-fruits there, and the people, annoyed by his visits, 
poisoned him. He was succeeded by SaAghahodhL^ 

^ Mhv. xxxvi. 68 ff.; Dpv. xxii. 48 f. 

2. SaAghattMa.-^alled AsIggSha. He succeeded Aggabodhl EL as 
king of Ceylon (611-13 a.o.). MoggalUoa (afterwards MoggalHua HL) 
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tisia waa once forced to eat food prepai^d for the monks at the 
Sis Ben&pati proved treacherous, the king was defeated in battle and was 
forced to flee to MenimalJani. From there he went to V^nvana^ where, 
at the suggestion of the monks, he put on yellow robes and went towards 
Rdltttllka with his son and minister. He was, however, recognised and 
taken captive at Ha^IUra, brought to SDiagiri, and beheaded at the 
command of Hoggallana. His son asked to be beheaded before him, and 
his request was granted; his minister was also beheaded, because he 
refused to leave his king. Saiighatissa had another son, Jef|liatlssa.^ 

^ Cv. xliv. 1 ff.; see Cv. Trs. i. 74, n. 1. 

3. Saflghallssa.— A viceroy (upardja) of Aggabodhi IV, He built 
the Ui^uHlalu^paiive^a/ 

^ Cv. xlvi. 24. 

Saflghad&yikfl.— See Saflghad&si (1). 

1. SaflghadSsL — The youngest of the seven daughters of Kikii king 
of Benares. She was Vls&khft in the present age.^ One day, as she was 
giving the five products of the cow to a company of twenty thousand 
monks, she persuaded them to accept her gifts even when they covered 
their bowls, saying: “ Enough, enough.” For this reason, when, as 
Visakha, she was given cattle by her father at the time of her marriage, 
other herds of cattle joined them, in spite of the eflorts of men to prevent 
them.* 

The Apadana,* however, gives her name as SaflghadAyiUk 
^ J. vi. 481. » DhA. i. 396 f., 418. ® Ap. ii. 666 (vb. 16). 

2. Saflghad&sl. — An eminent nun of lamlmdlpa.^ 

^ Dpv. xviii. 10. 

1. 8aAghaplla,--A parive^, residence of G0|liiUiayjt ThinL^ The 
Mah&vaipsa Commentary* calls it Sa^hapSkmga/^, 

1 xxivi. 114. « MT. 673. 

2. Sa flgh spila.-^A monk of the Midi&vlUra, teacher of 

The Vlssuddhlmagga was composed according to the wishes of SaAghap&lA.* 
^ Cv. xxzvii. 232. « Vsm., p. 711. 

SaglttlNMli].--A UmlMOmy^a, kiiig of Cojlou (807-9 
Ho woeeefcd UnUgHMm 



hmm m die Ibdiifflllfft, He wae a very good Mug , end mdo tm fldl by 
virtue of hie goodneee. He quelled the Yekkha BlttlMHlfj who diiNMlM 
his territory. When hie treasurer, GotbftUMUQfAi rose in royol% he 
abdicated in his favour and became an ascetic. Later, he gave hie head in 
gratitude to a poor man who gave him a meal, so that the man coidd win 
from the king the price which had been set on his hoad.^ 

The legend of the king surrendering his head is famous in Ceylon, and 
forms the theme of a Pali Chronicle, the HattlmvaQagallavfllimvni^ 

^ Mhv. xxxvi. 73 flf., Dpv. xxii 63 f. ■ q.v. 

Sangliabliadd&. —A queen of AggalH)dlii n.^ 

1 Cv. xlii. 42 

Sahgliablieda Sutta. — The results of bringing about dissension in the 
Order.^ 

1 A. T. 74. 

Jgtaka.^ — Probably another name for the SnodldUhadA 
Jfttaka. Cf. Kosambi Ifttaka, 

1 J. iii. 211. 

Saag h || h*»ft<i |v k || . fth^nj haka. — The seventh chapter of the Culla Vagga 
of the Vinayapitaka.^ 

» Vin. 11. 180-206. 

S aftg ha |h hiMj %k^ig am ^- — A village in Rohana^ mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of Parakkamab&hu 1/ 

1 Gv, lxx7. 125, 127. 


SaA^bhedapailsaldmi^ Vatthu.— The story of how Devadatta 

informed Ananda of his intention to bring about schism in the Order/ 

I DhA. iii. 154 f. 

SaAgbam&iia.— A Malaya king/ 

* Cv. xlvii. 3, 

Sadtfiaiiittta.— A Oo|a monk, follower of the Vetnllavlda. At the 
Thflp Mma he defeated in argument the Thera Gofbttbayay and became 
a favourite of TTing GofUbhaya, being appointed tutor to his mm, 
J^thatbaa and aftfcfaAfin When Jet^thatissa came to the throiie, 
dadg^miSta rsHtuzaed to Co|a, as he was not gneatly liked hf tiie Idag; 
but the aeoeisum ai Uahaaeaa he retiiraed to Oeylom «« 
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Sai&ghazmtta’s advice, Mahasena decreed that no alms should be given 
to the monks of MUi&vthSra, and all the treasures belonging to MUli- 
vibiia were taken to Abhayaglrl with the help of the minister So^a, 
Saiighamitta had the LohapSsSda destroyed. It was not till his favourite 
minister, Meghavannibhaya, rose in revolt against him, that Mahaeena 
saw the error of his ways and cast of! Sanghamitta. While the king was 
away, Sanghamitta attempted to destroy the Thuparama, and one of the 
king’s wives persuaded a labourer to kill both Sanghamitta and Soija.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxvi. 113 f.; xxxvii. 2 flF. ; Cv. xxxviii. 65, 68 

SaAghamitta-vihSra. — A monastery in Ceylon, restored by Aggabodbl V/ 

* Cv. xlviii. 0. 


SaAghamittg Then. — Daughter of Asoka and sister of Mahinda. She 
was born in UJjenl and was married to Agglbrahmi— who later joined the 
Order — and had by him a son, Sumana. She was ordained in her 
eighteenth year together with Mahinda, her preceptor being Dhamma- 
p&U and her teacher Ayttpftlg.^ After her ordination and attainment of 
arahantship she lived in PSteliputta, and, when Anu}a and other women 
of Dev&nampiyatlssa’s court at Aniir&dhapura wished to enter the Order, 
Devanampiyatissa, at Mahinda’s suggestion, sent an embassy, led by 
Arittha, to Asoka, asking that Sanghamitta might be sent to Ceylon, and 
with her a branch of the Bodhi-tree for Anuradhapura. Asoka granted 
the request, and sent Sanghamitta, by sea, with eleven other nuns, carrying 
a branch of the Bodhi-tree. On the way, when Nggas surrounded the 
Bodhi-tree, Sanghamitta frightened them away by assuming the form 
of a Garufa. She landed at Jambukola^ and, after her arrival at Anura- 
dhapura, ordained Anula and her companions. She lived at the UpSslk&- 
vlhiTEf and had twelve buildings erected there for the use of the nuns. 
Later, the king built for her the Hattha|haka-vUi&ra (q-v,). She died at 
the age of fifty-nine, in the ninth year of the reign of King Uttiya^ .and 
celebrations, lasting one whole week, were held in her honour throughout 
Ceylon. Her body was cremated to the east of the Thuparama near the 
(later) Cittasili, in sight of the Bodhi-tree, on a spot indicated by the 
Therl herself before her death, Uttiya had a thupa erected over her 
ashes.* 

^ Mhv. V. 190-208; xiii. 4, 11; l)pv. vi. * Mhv. xviii. 13 f.; xix. 6, 20, 63, 66, 
17; vii. 18, 19; xv. 77, 90; xvii. 20; 68 fF., 83 f.; xx. 48 flF.; Sp. i. 90 f. 

xviii. 11, 25; Sp. i. 61. I 

1* Safigharakkhita Thera. — He belonged to a wealthy family of 
Uvatthi, and, after joining the Order, lived with another monk in a 
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forest tract, meditating. Near them a doe had given birth in a thicket to 
a fawn. While she tended it, her love kept her always near it, and die 
was famished for lack of grass and water. On seeing her, the Thera 
repeated; ‘‘Alas ! this world sufEers, bound in bonds of craving,” and with 
this as his incentive, he developed insight and won arahantship. Seeing 
his companion cherish wrong thoughts, the Thera admonished him in a 
verse, ^ and he, too, became an arahant. 

Ninety-four kappas ago, Sangharakkhita saw seven Pacceka Buddhas 
at the foot of a rock and oifered them ^odam&a-flowers. Ninety-fwo 
kappas ago he was king seven times, under th(‘ name of Phulla.* 

He is evidently identical with Kadambapupphlya of the Apadana.” 

1 This is given in Thag. vs. 109. • ThagA i. 216 f. * Ap. i. 178. 

2. SaAgharakkhlta. — A monk, probably of Ceylon. Reference is 
made^ to a novice under him who, seeing the king on an elephant’s 
back, developed thoughts of the foulness of the body and became an 
arahant. 

1 Vsm. 194; BhsA. 200. 

3. SaAgharakkhita.— A novice, nephew of Hah&n&ga Thera. He 

became an arahant in the Tonsure-hall, and, having discovered that no 
other monk had made the Vejayanta-pas&da tremble, on the very day 
he became an arahant, the novice, standing on it, tried in vain to shake 
it. The nymphs within laughed at him. Discomfited, he sought his 
teacher, who was spending his siesta in a cave on the edge of the ocean, 
and, having consulted him, he returned to Vejayanta. The nymphs 
again laughed at him, but he made a resolve that the space on which 
Vejayanta stood should turn into water. When this happened, he 
touched the pinnacle of the palace with his toe and it rocked till the 
nymphs begged for mercy.^ 

1 DA. ii. 668 f. 

4. SaAgharakkhita. — See also BhSgineyya Sangharakkhita and Hahip 
SaAgharakkhlta. 

5. Sahgharakkhlta. — A Thera of Ceylon. He was a pupil of S&ripatta 
and MedhaAkara. He wrote several books dealing with grammar, 
rhetoric, and prosody: the Vuttodaya^ SubodhUahkftray Snsad d a i l ddh lj 
Sambandhacinti, Yogavlnlechaya and Khuddasikkhft-^lkft.^ 

1 P.L.C. 197 f.; Gv. 6. 66. 71; Sas. 69. 70; Svd. 1209. 

6. SaAgharakkhlta. — An Elder, who lived in the time of ViJayabUiu HI. 
The king made him head of the Order and entrusted him with the Tooth 
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BaUc *04 Bowl; he also gave into his ohaige the edueation of 

the )u4r to the throne/ 

* Cv. Ixxxi. 76 f. 

7. SaAldksnkkhlta. — An eminent monk in the time of Ktttblrlrtp 
jaslha. He was entrusted by the king with the restoration of the 

M^hapalll-vlliSra.* 

1 Cv. c. 234. 

SaAgbasivft.— Wife of Hah&ttesa. She was the daughter of the ruler 
of Roha^a and had three sons : Aggabodbi, Dappula and MapiakkMka,* 

‘ Cv. xlv. 39. 

fia*gha«eii>, — A building in the Hah&vlh&FB, erected by Sena I. and 
his queen, SaAghi.' 

' Cv. 1. 70. 

SaAghasenapabbata.— A building in the Abhayagirl-vihAra, erected by 
SaA|4^ wife of Sena II/ 

» Cv. U. 86. 

1. SaAghi Theri. — She belonged to Prince SUdbattha’i court, and 
having joined the Order with Pajipafl Gotanu, became an arahant.* 

^ Thig. vs. 18; ThigA. 24. 

2. SaAghi. — ^Daughter of Mah&n&ma and step-sister of Botthlsepa. 
She killed Sotthisena and gave the kingdom to her husband, who was his 
umbrella-bearer, but he died within a year.^ 

* Cv. xxzviii. 1 f. 

3. SaAghS.— Wife of King Mftnavanuna. She was the daughter .of 

tiw Iblapartja teAgliaiana.^ 

^ Cv. xlvii. 3, 8. 

4. SaAgh&e— ^Daughter of Aggahodhl VI* and wife of Aggidio4jbt VUe 

Her husband once atruck her in anger, and, when she complained to her 
father, he sent her to a nunnery. There her maternal cousin, aho called 
Aggabodhlf became friendly with her and ran away with her to Xhdiane* 
But her husband made war on him and seised both him and SaAgb^^ 
Allter that husband and wife lived in peace.^ 

^ Ov. zlviii 54 g. 



6. S> ftgM . — Milked of Sena I. She and hex huaband bnilt the 
PubUiinia and the SaAgluueniriiiu in the Mahlvlliira. 8ad^| afao 
built the Uttua-vlhSra and the Hahindawm^parlve^a.^ 

‘ Cv. 1. 7. 69, 76. • 

6. Sabgh&.— Daughter of Klttanabodhi and Devi and wife of Sena H. 
She had a son (Kassapa V.). She built the SaiglUMeii^^abbatirlma and 
placed a sapphire diadem on the stone image of the Buddha.* 

^ Cv. 1. 58; li. 6. 0, 86; Sangha's aon queen). Tradition has it that after the 
(Kassapa V.), is called dmy^tbhimka- death of Sena 11 . she liecame the wife of 
sa0j&ta (born of the twice-anouited * his successor, who made her his maheH, 


7. Saflgh&e — Wife of Kassapa V. She uss a daughter of Mahinda, 
yuvardja of Sena 11. and of Tissft.^ 

1 Cv. li. 15, 18. 

8. Satighi. — An updsikdy mentioned among those who will wait on 
Hetteyya Buddha. She will be his chief patron among lay-women.^ 

^ Anagat. vs. 61, 09. 


SaAghitagima.— A village given by Vljayab&hu L to the Libhavisins.* 

' Ov. lx. 68. 


Safighita. — A Niraya. It is so called because massive rocks of heaiyed 
iron meet and crush the victims.* 

» J. V. 266, 270. 

Safkghidisesa.— The second division of the Pirijiki of the Vinayapifaka. 
It comprises thirteen rules, violation of which involves temporary separa- 
tion from the Order. 


*H*ghailBmH — A monk to whom is attributed the Vutti of KaflSlyaiia’a 
grammar.* 

‘ P.L.C. 180. 

tetidHVatPiika Th«a. — An axahant. He was a servant in Um 
monastery of VsMaUia Buddha and waited on the Sadgha wiHi gpmat 
devotion. Seven kappas ago he was king seven times, under the naua 
0^ iuMltliate,* 


Q. 


1 Ap. i. 191. 


68 
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Baeakkhll. — ^Five kappas ago there were twelve kings of this name, 
previous births of Ekadhammasava^Iya (or Haggasafl&aka) Thera.^ 

^ ThagA. i. 152; Ap. i. 151. 

Saeltta Vagga. — The sixth chapter of the Dasaka Nipata of the 

AAguttaraNlk&ya.^ 

1 A. V. 92-112. 

Sacitta Sutta. — Like a man or woman fond of self-adornment, 
examining the reflection of the face to see if it is clean, even so should a 
monk examine himself, and, finding evil qualities in himself, should 
strive to get rid of them as earnestly as though his head were on fire.^ 

1 A. V. 92 f. 

Saeoa. — A Pacceka Buddha.^ 

1 M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 

Sacca Saipyutta.— Tho last section of the Saipyutta Nikaya.^ It was 

preached by Mahlnda to Anul& and her companions, and they became 
sotdpanmsJ^ 

1 8. V. 414-78. * Mhv. xiv. 58. 

1. Saoca Sutta.— The Buddha visits the Paribbajakarama on the 

Sapplnik&i and tells the Faribbajakas that, in his view, the brahmin truths 
are as follows: all living things should be inviolate, all sense-delights 
are impermanent, painful, void of self; so with all becomings, “ I have no 
part in anything anywhere, and herein, for me, there is no attachment to 
anything.’'^ 

1 A. ii. 170 f. 

« 

2. Sacoa Sutta. — The Buddha teaches Truth and the path thereto:^ 

‘ S. iv. 268. 

Saooaka. — A Nlga^fha who had two interriews with the Buddha, as 
recorded in the Cfila-Sacoaka and Mabi-Saeeaka Suttas (q.v.). He ia 
addressed as AgglTesnoa, that being his ^otto-name (the AgnivefySyanas). 
Buddhaghosa says^ that both his parents were Nigaf^uts, sMUed debaters, 
who manied at the suggestiou ot the LiMbavls, because they were nuabie 
to defeat each other in argument. The Licchavis provided for theii 
maintenance. Four daughters were bom to them: Saoet. Lott, 

' MA. i. 460; qf. J. iii. 1, where tiiv&VHUk& is called AvaTUakt. 
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and Slvftvatlkft. These engaged in a discussion with SSriputte^ and were 
defeated by him. Having then entered the Order, they became arahants. 
Saccaka was their brother and was the youngest of them. He was a 
teacher of the Licchavis and lived at VesUi. 

When Saccaka was defeated by the Buddha, as stated in the Cflla- 
Saccaka Sutta, one of the Licchavis, D ummukha, compared him to a 
crab in a pool, its claws being smashed one after the other and unable to 
return to the pool. Saccaka owned defeat, and begged the Buddha to 
take a meal at his house. The Buddha agreed, and Saccaka became his 
follower.^ 

It IS said* that, in a later birth, long after the Buddha’s death, Saccaka 
was born in Ceylon as the Thera Ka|a-Buddharakkhita and attained 
arahantship. Saccaka is identified with Senaka of the Mah&umniagga 
J&taka.* 

* M 1 . 234 f * MA. 1 469 f « J. vi. 478. 

Saccaka Sutta.— See Cula^Saccaka and Mahft^Saccaka Suttas. 

Sacca-kath&. — The second chapter of the Yuganandha Vagga of the 
Patlsambhid&magga.^ 

1 Pfl. 11. 104-15 

Saccakfima.— See Sabbakfimi. 

Saccak&U. — A younger brother of Sumedha Buddha. The Buddha 
preached to him his first sermon, and he became an arahant.^ 

1 BuA. 164. 

SaccaAUra Jfttaka (No. 73).— The king of Benares had a son called 
Dutihakumftray who was hated by everyone. One day, when he was 
bathing in the river, a storm came on, and he ordered his servants to take 
him into the middle of the river and there bathe him. The servants 
thereupon flung him into the water and reported to the king that he was 
lost. As he was swept along on the stream, he caught hold of a tree^ 
trunk, and on to this tree-trunk there came to cling, also, a snake, a rat, 
and a parrot, who had all lost their dwelling-places in the storm. The 
Bodhisatta, who was an ascetic living on the bank of the river, rescued 
Dut^t^ha and his companions and looked after them. When they bade 
him farewell, the snake said that he had forty crores hidden in a certain 
^pot, and the ascetic had only to ask for these and they were his. The 
rat had thirty crores, also at the ascetic’s disposal; the parrot promised 
the ascetic waggonloads of rice; and Hut^fha promised to provide him with 



tlii Ittur requisites. In Ixis heart, however, he hated the asoetic for an 
taminary slight, and vowed vengeance. 

After Duttha became king, the ascetic wished to test the faith of his 
former guests. He went to the snake and called out his name, and the 
snake at once appeared, ofiering his treasure. The rat and the parrot 
did likewise, but Duttha, riding in a procession and seeing him from afar, 
gave orders that the ascetic should be beaten and put to death. On his 
way to the place of execution the ascetic kept on repeating: They knew 
the world who framed this proverb true : a log pays better salvage than 
some men I” When asked what these words meant, he related the whole 
story. 

The enraged citizens, seizing Duttha, put him to death and made the 
ascetic king. Later, he brought the snake, the rat, and the parrot to 
the palace and looked after them. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta’s attempts to kill the 
Buddha. Devadatta is identified with Duttha, the snake with Sftrlpatta, 
the rat with Moggidl&iia, and the parrot with Ananda/ 

1 J. i. 322-7. 

Saooatap&vL — A white-robed nun who lived in a hut in 

a cemetery near Benares and abstained from four out of every five meals 
She was held in high esteem. On a certain festival day, some goldsmiths 
were seated in a tent making merry. One of them, becoming sick through 
drink, vomited, saying: “ Praise be to SaccatapavL” One of the others 
called him a fool, saying that all women were alike, and accepted a 
wager of one thousand that he would seduce Saccatapavl. The next day 
he disguised himself as an ascetic and stood near her hut, worshipping 
the sun. Saccatapavl saw him and worshipped him, but he neither 
looked at her nor spoke. On the fourth day he greeted her, and on the 
sixth day, as she stood near him, they talked of the penances they 
practised, and the ascetic professed that his were far more severe, than 
hers. But he confessed that he had found no spiritual calm; neither had 
she, and they agreed that it woxdd be better to return to and enjoy the 
lay life* He brought her to the city, and having lain with her and made 
her drunk, he handed her over to his friends. 

This story was related by Kuplla (;.t;.), who said that he was the gold^ 
smith of the story 

^ J. iv. 424, 427 f. 

SMeaniinA — One of the two chief woman disciples of DbilDlliilA^ 
UllddlUL^ V.I. 


^ Bo. X7i IP; J. i. 39. 



Samtadffliat SioeatauidbA.— A mountain betiraan Itvittld and 
Stmftliaianta. The Buddha stopped there on his way to see 
in Sunaparanta, and preached to the hermit who lived on the tiioimtain» 
and who also was called Saccabaddha. At the end of the sennon the 
hermit became an arahant. From Saccabaddha the Buddha went to 
Sunaparanta. On the way back to Savatthi he stopped at the tiret 
Nammadd, and from there he proceeded to Saccabaddha, where he left 
his footprint on the hard stone as clear as on kneaded clay, From 
Saccabaddha he returned to Jetavana.^ 

There is in Siam a sacred mountain called Saooahandhavay which 
holds a footprint ot the Buddha, said to have appeared there miraculously. 
Perhaps it is to be identified with the above KlDg D hamrtifka of Siam 
sent a model of this footprint, together vith other gifts, tc Klttlilrl- 
rtjasiha, king of Ceylon. ‘ 

1 SA. 111 . 17 f.; MA. n. 1017 f •» Cv. c. 263; Cv. Trs. ii. 296, n. 2. 

SaeeavIbhaAga Sutta. — The Buddha addresses the monks in the 
Migadaya at Isipatana and tells them how he had first preached the 
Four Noble Truths there. He exhorts them to follow SSriputta and 
HoggalUna, and then retires to his cell. Sariputta takes up the discourse 
and gives a detailed explanation of the Truths.^ 

^ M. iii. 248-62. This sutta is incorporated m the concluding portion of the 
Mahasatlpatthana Sutta (g.v.) 

Saceasaikkhepa. — A short treatise of five chapters on Abhidhamma 
topics. It was written by Culladhammapftla,^ The Saddhammar 
saflgaha^ attributes it to Dhammapala’s teacher, Ananda, Vdolssara 
and Somaftgala wrote tlkas on it, the first being older than the second.* 

^ Gv. 60, 71, 76; S&s. 89; Svd. 1220. * p. 64. • P.L.C. 203 f. 

Saeeasafiibtka Thefa.— An arahant. Twenty-nine kappas ago he 
heard Vessabhu Buddha preach, and was reborn in the deva-world. 
Twenty-six kappas ago he was King Ekaphusita Ekapafifitta)/ 

1 Ap. i. 209. 

Saeeasandha,— See Janasandha. 

Saeei,— A Ueohavl maiden, daughter of a Nigap^ha and a NigaplihL 
She was sister to Sacoaka. She was a great disputant^ and, one dayi she 
and her sisters, Balleari, Lott and AYaWMakI, engaged in a dispute with 
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S&riputta. Having been defeated, she joined the Order and became an 
arahant.^ 

1 J. iii. 1 f. 


SaeehiUtabba Sutta. — One should realize the All as impermanent, 
woeful, void of self.^ 


1 S. iv. 29. 


SaeohUdrlyft Sutta. — The eight releases must be realized by one's own 
person; former life by recollections; the death and rebirth of beings by 
sight; and the destruction of the daavas by wisdom.^ 

1 A. ii. 182. 

Safteetanlka Vagga. — The eighteenth chapter of the Catukka Nipata 

of the AAguMara Nikftya.^ 

1 A. ii. 157-70. 

SaJJft. — One of the four daughters of Vessavai(ia/ See Latftvlinfina. 

I VvA. 371. 

SaJJanela. — A Koliyan village, the residence of Suppavfisi KoUya- 
dhn&, mother of SIvall. The Buddha is said to have stayed there.^ 

^ A. ii. 62. 

SaUha.-A Paribbftjaka who visited the Buddha at GiJJbakfita. The 
Buddha told him of the nine standards which an arahant monk cannot 
possibly transgress.^ 

1 A. iv. 371. 

SaJIha Sutta. — Contains the story of SaJJha’s visit to the Buddha/ 

1 A. iv. 37i. 

SaJJhadftyaka Thera. — An arahant, evidently identical with Mudlta 
Thera.^ vl Paeohld&yaka. 

^ Ap. i. 284 f.; ThagA. i. 401. 

SalJhgya Sutta.— See Dhamma Sutta (4). 

1. Safijaya.— A gardener (uyydmpdla) of Brahmadatta, king of Benares. 
See the Vitamlga JAtaka. He is identified with the slave girl who tried 
to tempt CuUapififvStikarTlssa Thera.^ 
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2. Saftjaya. — A raja of Tagara* He renounced the world with ninety 
croree of others and became an ascetic. DhammadassI Buddlia preached 
to them and they all attained arahantship.^ 

^ Bu. xvi. 3; BuA. 183. 

3. Saftjaya. — Father of Vessantara. He was the son of Slvi> king of 
Jetuttara, and after his father’s death succeeded him as king. His wife 
was Phusati. He is identified with Suddhodana of the present age.^ 

^ See the Vessantara J&taka for details. He is mentioned in a list of kings at 
Dpv. hi. 42. 

4. Safijaya Thera« He was the son of a wealthy brahmin of Sftvatthl, 
and, following the example of Brahm&yu, Pokkharas&tl, and other well- 
known brahmins, found faith in the Buddha and became a sotdpanna. 
He entered the Order and attained arahantship in the Tonsure-hall. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha he spent all his wealth in good deeds 
and was loft poor. Even then he continued to wait on the Buddha and 
his monks and led a good life. Eight kappas ago he was a king named 
Suclntita.^ He is evidently to be identified with Veyyftvaoak(i Thera 
of the Apadana.^ 

^ Thag. vs. 48; ThagA. i. 119 f. * Ap. i. 138. 

5. Safijaya-Akasagotta.— In the Kapnakatthala Sutta (q.v.) Vidudabha 
tells the Buddha that it was Sanjaya who started the story round the 
palace to the effect that, according to the Buddha, no recluse or brahmin 
can ever attain to absolute knowledge and insight. Sanjaya is sent for 
by Pasenadi, but, on being questioned, says that Vidudabha was respon- 
sible for the statement.^ 

1 M. ii. 127, 132. 

6. SaAJaya, — Son of the brahmin Vldhura and younger brother of 

Bhadrakftra. See the Sambhava J&taka. He is identified with Sftriputta.^ 

1 J. V. 67. 

7. Safijaya-Belatthiputta. — One of the six famous heretical teachers of 
the Buddha’s day. He was a great sceptic, his teaching being the evasion 
of problems and the suspension of judgment. His doctrines seem to have 
been identical with those of the Amar&vikkheplkas ('* Eel-wrigglers ”) 
who, when asked a question, would equivocate and wriggle like an eel.^ 

It is probable that Sanjaya suspended his judgments only with regard 
to those questions the answers to which must always remain a matter of 

^ Safijaya'B teachings are given at B. i. 58; cf. the “Eel-wrigglers'’ at D. i 27. 
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IjpMjilaticm. It may be that he wished to impress on his followers the 
het that the final answer to these questions lay beyond the domain of 
speculation, and that he wished to divert their attention from fruitless 
enquiry and direct it towards the preservation of mental equanimity. 
Buddhaghosa gives us no particulars about Saiijaya, beyond the fact 
that he was the son of Be]at(ha.‘ Sanskrit texts call him Safijayl-Vaira- 
tiputra® and Sanjayi-Vairattlputra.® 

He is evidently identical with Sanjaya the Paribbajaka who was the 
original teacher of Sftrlputta and Mo^;aQ&ns.® It is said® that when 
these two disciples left Sanjaya to become pupils of the Buddha, they 
were joined by two hundred and fifty others. Sanjaya then fainted, and 
hot blood issued from his mouth. The Paribbajaka Supplya (q^v,) was 
also a follower of Sanjaya.’ 

Barua thinks® that the Avlniddhakas mentioned in the Afiguttara® 
Were also followers of Sanjaya — ^that they were called AmaravikkhepakS 
for their philosophical doctrines, and Aviruddhaka for their moral 
conduct. 


^ DA. i. 144. 

^ Mtu. iii. 59 f. 

* Dvy. 143, 146. 

* Vin. i. 39. 

^ Ibui., 42; according to DhA. i. 78, 
Sftriputta and Moggallaiia tried to per- 


suade Saiijaya to accept the Buddha^s 
doctrine, but they failed, and only one 
half of his disciples joined them. 

7 DA. i. 36. 

* Op, cU., 326. 

» A. iii. 276. 


SaftJlUputta.-— A young brahmin, friend of Bodhlrftjakumdra. He 

was sent to invite the Buddha to Bodhi’s palace, Kokanada.^ When 
Bodhi formed a plan to kill the architect of Kokanada, lest he should 
build another similar palace, Sanjikaputta warned the architect of 
Bodhi 's intention.® 

1 Vin. ii. 127 f.; M. ii, 91. * DhA. iii. 134. 


1. SaftJIva. — One of the two chief disciples of Kakusandha Buddha.^ 
He was expert in saimdh% and lived in cells, caves, etc., sustaining himself 
on gamSdhi, One day, when in a state of trance in a forest, woodmen, 
thinking him dead, burnt his body, but he, emerging at the proper time 
from his trance, shook out his robes and entered the village for alms; 
hence his name, Sa^va (“ Quick '").* This feat is referred to as an 
example of aamSdhmppham-idihi,^ 

I D, ii. 4; J. i. 42; Bu, xxm, 20. , • E.g., Vsm. 880, 706; PS. 11. 212; 

« M. i. 333; pf, DA. ii. 417; MA. i. BuA. 24, etc. 
m; PSA. 496. 
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2, Xtraya. Bemgs bom there are eabjectei to nonmoas 
tortures, but contrive to survive them; heUce the name.^ 

1 J. V. 266, 270. 

3. SaftJIva. — A brahmin who could bring the dead to life; see the 
SaflJIva JatalUL He is identified with AJiteiattlL^ 

SaftJIva Jfttaka (No. 150). — ^The Bodhiaatta was a famous teacher in 
Benares, and among his pupils was a young brahmin, SaftJIva^ who was 
taught a spell for raising the dead, but not the counter spell. One day 
he went with his companions into the forest, and they came across a 
dead tiger. He uttered the charm and restored it to life. The tiger 
instantly killed him and fell down dead again. 

The story was told in reference to AJ&tasattu after his visit to the 
Buddha. The Buddha said that had it not been for his crime of patricide 
he would have become a aotdpanm, but because of his early association 
with Devadattai he had committed numerous bad deeds and shut himself 
out from that possibility. 

Sanjiva is identified with Ajatasattu.^ 

1 J. I. 508-11. 

Saftftaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he saw the 
rag robe of Tissa Buddha hanging on a tree and worshipped it. Four 
kappas ago he was a king named Dumasftra/ 

1 Ap. 1. 120. 

Saftftasftmlka Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
mastered the Vedas when* only seven years old. He prepared a great 
sacrifice about which he consulted Slddhattha Buddha. The Buddha 
taught him that happiness was not to be found that way, and the boy, 
following his advice, was reborn in Tusita.^ 

^ Ap. I 261. 

Uftftftft Vagga. — The seventh chapter of the Pancaka Nip&ta of the 

Aftgnttaia Hikftya.^ 

1 A. iii. 79 f. 

1. ftaaai Sutta. — The thought of foulness, death, peril, cloying of food, 
distaste-— these, if cultivated, are of great advantage.^ 

» A. ili. 79. 
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2. SafiU Sntta. — The thoughts of impermanence, of not-self, death, 
the cloying of food, distaste — ^these, if developed, lead to great profit.^ 

^ A. iii. 79. 

3. Safifift Sutta. — To get rid of thoughts of sense-desire, ill-will and 
harm, their opposites must be cultivated/ 

^ A. iii. 446. 

4. Safiftft Sutta. — Thoughts of impermanence, not-self, unlovely things, 
peril, renunciation, dispassion, ending — ^these lead to growth and not to 
decline.^ 

^ A. iv. 24. 

5. Safifi& Sutta. — Thoughts of the unattractive, death, cloying of food, 
all- world discontent, impermanence, of all therein, of no-self in ill — 
are of great advantage.^ 

^ A. iv. 46. 

6. The same as (5), in greater detail.^ 

^ A. iv. 47. 

7. Safiftfi Sutta.— Same as (5), with the addition of thoughts of 
abandoning, fading, and ending.^ 

1 A. V. 105. 

8. Safiftfi Sutta. — The same as (2), with the addition of thoughts of the 
skeleton, worms, discoloured corpse, fissured corpse, and swollen corpse.^ 

1 A. V. 106. 

9. Saftfifi Sutta. — If a recluse develops the thoughts that he has come 
to the state of being an outcast, that his life is dependent on others; 
that he must now behave differently — ^that will develop in him the seven 
conditions.^ 

^ A. V. 210 f. 

10. Safiftfi Sutta. — Diversity of thoughts is due to diversity of elements ; 
hence arises diversity of aims, desires, yearnings, and quests.^ 

1 S. ii. 143. 

11. Safiftfi Sutta. — Perception of a visible object is fleeting.^ 

1 S. ii. 247. 
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12. Saftftft Satta. — Perception of body is impermanent; likewise sound, 
scent, etc.^ 

1 S. iii. 227. 

13. Saflfift Sutta. — See Anloeatfi Sutta. 

1. Safififimanaslkara Sutta. — Ananda asks the Buddha how a monk 

can so develop concentration that he is quite unaware of all that is seen, 
heard, sensed, cognized, attained, sought after, or thought of. By the 
calming of all activities, the ending of craving, by Nibb&na, answers the 
Buddha.^ 

1 A. V. 318 f. 

2. Saiifiamanasik&ra Sutta. — Ananda asks the same question as in (1), 
and the Buddha gives the same answer.^ 

1 A. V. 319 f. 

3. SaflMmanasikara Sutta. — Ananda asks the Buddha how a monk 

can so develop concentration that he pays no heed to what is seen, 
heard, etc., and yet does so. The answer is as in (1).^ 

1 A. V. 321 f. 

SafiftI Sutta.— S&rlputta explains to Ananda how he dwelt in the sphere 
of “ neither perception nor non-perception.’'^ 

1 S. iii. 238. 

Saftftojana Sutta. — The seven fetters — of complying, resisting, of view, 
uncertainty, conceit, worldly lusts, and ignorance.^ 

^ A. iv. 7. 

Satayha Sutta.— See Ogadha Sutta. 

Satthiku|a(sahassa)peta. — There was once a cripple in Benares adept 
in throwing stones. He lived at the city gate, under a banyan tree, and 
cut the leaves of the tree into different shapes for children who gave him 
some of their food. One day, the king discovered his skill and engaged 
his services to throw a pint-pot of goat’s dung into the mouth of a 
brahmin who never stopped talking. The cripple sat behind a curtain 
through which he threw the pellets of dung as the brahmin talked. Then 
the king told the brahmin, and he was cured of his talking and the cripple 
won great wealth. Desiring gain, a certain man ministered to the cripple 
and learnt his art, and, when he left, the cripple warned him not to throw 



fttonei Myone who had father or mother or owner. While wandering 
about« the man came acroBB the Facceka Buddha Sonetta, and, thinking 
him a fit victim, threw a stone through his ear. The Facceka Buddha 
Bttfiered great pain and died. When it was discovered, the man was 
killed and was reborn in Avici. Later he became a peta on GlJJhakilta, 
and Hoggall&na saw him going through the air, while sixty thousand 
blazing hammers rose and fell on his head.^ 

A Pv. iv. 16; PvA. 282-6; DhA. ii. 68 fif; f/. J. i. 418 f.. (S&littaka Jfttaka). 

Satthip^yy&ln* — A scries of short suttas, forming the seventeenth 
chapter of the Sa}&yatana Saipyutta/ 

1 S. iv. 148-57. 


Sa^thitll Thera. — An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he saw the 
assatiha-hodhi of a Buddha and fixed his mind on him. Thirteen kappas 
ago he was a king, named Dhanlttha.' 

1 Ap. i. 210 f. 

Sa^hfi. — An eminent Then of Ceylon.^ 

' Bpv, xviii. 38. 

Satacakkhu. — A king of thirty-four kappas ago, a previous birth of 

Paficsdipaka Thera.* 

‘ Ap. i. 108. 

Satadhamma, Santadhamma.— A youth of Benares. See the Sata- 
dhamma Jfttaka. 

Satadhamma Jfttaka (No. 179). — The Bodhisatta was once born in 
the lowest caste, and one day went on a journey, taking his food in a 
basket. On the way he met a young man from Benares, Satadhamma, 
a magnifico. They travelled together, and when the time came for the 
meal, because Satadhamma had no food, the Bodhisatta offered him some. 
“ I could not possibly take yours,’’ said the magnifico, ** because you are 
the lowest of the low.” The Bodhisatta ate some of the food and put 
I . the rest away. In the evening they bathed, and the Bodhisatta ate 
without offering Satadhamma anything. The latter had expected to 
be asked again and was very hungry. But finding that he was offered 
nothing, he asked the Bodhisatta for some and ate it. As soon as he 
had finished he was seized With remorse that he should thus havA dis*^ 
graced hk family, do greatly was he upset that he vomited the food> atid 
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with it some blood. He plunged into the wood and was new heard 

of again. ^ ^ 

The story was related in reference to monks who earned their living m 
the twenty-one unlawful ways, as physicians, messengers, etc. The 
Buddha summoned them and warned that food unlawfully come by was 
like red-hot iron, a deadly poison. It was like partaking of the leavings 
of the vilest of mankind.^ 

1 J. ii. 82-5. 


1. Satapatta. — A king of seventy-three kappas ago, a previous birth 

of Nalinakesariya Thera.^ . 


2. Satapatta. — A palace, once occupied by Ukkhittapadumlya Thera.^ 

1 Ap. 1. 275. 


Satapatta J&taka (No. 279).— A landowner of Benares had given one 
thousand to some one and had died before recovering it. His wife, 
lying on her deathbed, asked her son to get it for her while she was yet 
alive. He went and recovered the money; but while he was away his 
mother died, and, because of her great love for him, was born as a jackal. 
She tried to prevent him from entering a wood infested with robbers, 
headed by the Bodhisatta, but the man did not understand what the 
jackal said and kept on driving her away. A crane, flying overhead, 
cried out to the robbers, announcing the lad^s approach, but he, taking 
it to be a bird of good omen, saluted it. The Bodhisatta heard botl 
sounds, and when his band captured the man, he told him that he did not 
know how to distinguish between friend and foe and sent him off with a 
warning. 

The story was told in reference to two of the Chabbaggiyftf Pap#U and 
Lohitaka. They questioned the Buddha’s teachings on certain points 
and encouraged others to do the same, the result being quarrel and strife. 
The Buddha sent for them and told them that this was a foolish policy; 
they did not know what waa good for them.* 

‘ J. a. 387 - 90 . 


Sa^fyyniii,. A Hinya, meant especially for matricides. It is filled 


with decaying corpses.* 


‘ J.t.269,274. 


1. 8atM«l)Ul.— A Pacceka Buddha of nincty-foui kappas ago to 
whom a«^l»»y SgHaayaltar in a previous birth, gave a meal of mango* 

oxtttyi^amiaifSgu)} ,Ap.i.a 84 . 
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See also under Slg&lapitf and Sambubdcacc&yani^ who are mentioned 
as having given him ^^-fruits as offerings. 


2. Sataiaqisi. — Twelve kappas ago there were eight kings of this name, 
previous births of Hapipujaka Thera.^ 

1 Ap. i. 190. 

Sataraipsika Thera.— An. arahant. In the past he saw Padumuttara 

Buddha and worshipped him. In this life he joined the Order at the 
age of seven, and rays constantly issued from his body. Sixty thousand 
kappas ago he was king four times under the name of Roma.^ 

^ Ap. i. 104 f. 

Satarasa. — A kind of food which Paripunnaka Thera was in the habit 
of eating before joining the Order.^ It was probably made of one hundred 
essences. 

^ ThagA. i. 190. 


Sataruddhft. — A canal flowing eastward from the Aoiravati Channel 
in Ceylon.^ 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 63. 


Satl Vagga. — The ninth chapter of the Atthaka Nipata of the Ahguttara 
NlkAya.^ 

1 A. iv. 336-60. 

1. Sail Sutta. — Mindfulness is necessary for one who sees not things 
as they really are.^ 

1 A. ii. 132. 

% 

2. Satl Sutta. — 'When mindfulness and self-possession are lacking, 
vatiouB evil results follow, as in the case of a tree which is devoid of 
branches and foliage.* 

1 A. iv. 336 f. 

SatipattUna Vagga. — The seventh chapter of the Navaka Nip&ta 
of the Asinittaia Niki^.* 

* A. iv. 467-61. 

SattpattUna Saipyatta. — The forty-seventh section of the Saipjrutta 
mupa.* 


* 8. V. 141-2. 
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1. Satlpatth&na Sutta.— The tenth sutta of the HbUhiiim Hiklya, 
It is identical with the HUd-Satipatthina Sutta of the Digha Nik&ya, 
except that towards the end the Digha Sutta interpolates paragraphs 
explaining in detail the Four Noble Truths. These, in the Majjhima, 
form a separate sutta, the Saoca-Vibbafiga Sutta (j.v.)* 

2. Satlpatthftna Sutta. — A monk who is mindful regarding the rise 
and fall of things sees nothing attractive in the body, is conscious of 
the cloying of food, has distaste for the world, and perceives impermanence 
in the “ Compounded ** — such a one becomes either an arahant in this 
life or an anagdmL^ 

1 A. ill. 142. 

3. Satlpajltll^^ Sutta. — The four satipatthams form the path that goes 
to the “ Uncompounded. 

1 S. IV. 360. 

4. Satipa^th&na Sutta. — A monk who abides, contemplating body, etc., 
follows the path to the “ Uncompounded. 

1 8. iv. 363. 

Satipat(h&nakath&.— The eighth chapter of the Paftfift Vagga of the 
Patlsambhld&magga.^ 

1 PS. ii. 232-6. 

Satulakiyi. — The wife of Jotika. She came to him from Uttarakuru 
and brought with her a single pint-pot of rice and three burning-glasses 
(crystals). Whenever a meal was desired, the pot was placed on the 
crystals and the crystals blazed up. The food so prepared was never 
exhausted. When Jotika j oincd the Order, the divinities took Satulakayl 
back to Uttarakuru.^ 

1 BhA. iv. 209, 223. 

Satullapak&yika. — A class of Devas. The Sazpyutta contains^ a whole 
group of Buttas in which these devas are stated to have visited the Buddha, 
asking him several questions on different topics. 

Buddhaghosa says* that, in a previous birth, they were a ship’s crew 
ou a trading line. Their vessel was overwhelmed by stormy seas, and 
sank with all on board. During the storm, the terrified crew saw one of 
their number seated like a yogt, calm and self-possessed. On being asked 
what he thought of, he said he thought of the good deeds he had done 

* SA. i. 43 f. 


I S. i. 16-22. 
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More rtartitig on the voyage. These wpuld ensure him happy rebirth, 
io why should he worry ? The others then implored his assistance and 
compassion. He divided them into seven groups of one hundred each, 
and shouted to them, above the tempest, the Five Precepts, assuring 
them that their stla would bring them to a happy dawn. They took the 
precepts as the waters rose, and were reborn in Sakka’s heaven, in different 
groups, each with his own vitnam. Their teacher had a golden oimdm 
of one hundred leagues in the middle of the others. As soon as born 
they realized the reason for their happiness, and visited the Buddha in 
order to praise their wonderful teacher. They were called Satullapfi 
because they shouted the precepts while divided m groups of one hundred 
(sata~uUapd), 

1. Sato Sutta. — The Buddha tells the monks, at AmhapSUvanay how 
to be mindful and composed.^ 

1 S. V. 142. 

2. Sato Sutta. — The same as (1), but differently treated in detail.^ 

1 S. V. 180. 

3. Sato Sutta* — The Buddha instructs the monks how to be mindful.^ 

1 b. V. 186. 


1. Satta Sutta. — Seven things which help a monk to destroy the 
dmvas} 


^ A. IV. 85. 


2. Satta Sutta.—The Buddha explains to Rftdha what is meant by 
** satta ’* (being).^ 

^ b. 111. 189. 

« 

3. Satta Sutta. — On the nine spheres of being, as regards body, percep- 
tive power, feeling, consciousness, etc.* 

^ A. iv. 401 

SattakadambapuppUya Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-four kappas 
ago he met seven Paoceha Buddhas on Kadamba Mountain and offered 
them seven garlands of teiiam&a-flowerB.* 

^ Ap. i. S82 f. 

BattakamiUipatba Sutta^^On seven oourses of action.* 

» S. ii. 167. 





BaitfillliiW Sutta. — Seven points, skill in which makeis a 119011k who is 
an investigator in three separate ways claim to accomplish in the 
Dhammavinaya, one who has reached mastership (vusitttvd), t supOTmaO 
{uUamapuriao)} 

1 S. 111. 61 f. 

Sattadftraka-*pafiha. — A section of the Hah&ummagga J&taka, dealing 
with seven riddles solved by Mahosadha.^ 

1 J. VI 339 

Sattanfisa Sutta. — On the unworthy man and the still more unworthy; 
the worthy man and the still more worthy.^ 

1 A 11 218 

Sattapa^imka-pas&da.-— A building m AnurSdhapura for the residence 
of the monks, evidently built by Voh&rlkatissa ^ The Mahavaipsa 
Commentary** says that it was attached to the palace 

^ Mhv xxxvi 32 ^ MT 662. 

Sattapapplguh&.— A cave in Rajagaha, on the slope of Mount Vebh&ra. 
Once, when the Buddha was staying there, he gave to Ananda the 
opportunity of asking him to live for an eeon, but Ananda, because of his 
unmindfulness, failed to take it.^ The cave was sometimes used as a 
residence for monks coming from afar.® According to the Commentaries 
and the Chronicles® the First Council was held in a hall erected by 
Ajatasattu outside the Sattapa^iguha. 

1 D. 11 , 116. I cave is not mentioned in the Vinaya 

* E,g., Vm. 11 . 76, 111 . 169. account of the Council, m the eleventh 

• S. i. 9; Sp. 1 . lOj Mhv. m. 19, chapter of the Culla Vagga 
Dpv. iv. 14; V. 5; ThagA. i. 361; the 

Sattftpatppjjya Thera. — An arahant. One hundred thousand kappas 
ago he offered a satopa^^it-flower to Sumana Buddha.^ 

1 Ap. 1. 292. 

Saltapaduillllliya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
was a brahmin, named Nesida, and, seeing SIddhattha Buddha in the 
forest, he swept his hut and offered lotus-flowers. Seven kappas ago he 
was king four times, under the name of PUapdvaia.^ 

1 Ap. i. 254. 
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Sattapifaliya Tbera.— An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he saw 
the Buddha (? Siddhattha) and offered him pd^a^i-flowers/ 

1 Ap. i. 227. 

Sattaputtakhadakd. — A peti who ate seven of her children because of a 
false oath sworn by her in a previous birth.^ C/. PaficaputtakhUakd. 

1 I’v. i. 7; PvA. 36 f. 


Sattabhariyd Suita. — Once, when the Buddha visited Andthapi^^ika’s 

house, he hoard a great noise, and when he asked the reason for this, he 
was told that it was due to Anathapi^dika’s daughter-in-law, Sujdtd^ 
who had come from a wealthy family and would not listen to anyone’s 
advice. The Buddha sent for her and told her of seven kinds of wives 
in the world — ^the slayer, the robber, the mistress, the mother, the 
sister, the companion, the handmaid — and described their qualities. 
Sujata, much impressed, said that henceforth she would be a handmaid.^ 

The Commentary says® that she was established in the Refuges; but 
see s.v. Sujata. 

1 A. iv. 91 f. ^ AA. ii. 724. 

Sattabhu.— The king of the K^lbgas in the time of Reipu. His purohita 
was Jotipfila, and his capital, Dantapura.^ 

1 D, ii. 236. 

Sattamba, Sattambaka.— A shrine near Ves&li.^ It was so called 
because, in the past, seven princesses, daughters of Kikl, king of Benares, 
left Rajagaha and fought for attainment at that spot. It was originally 
dedicated to some deity, but after the Buddha’s visit to Vesali, it became 
a place of residence for him.® It was to the west of Vesali.® 

1 1). ii. 102; Ud. vi. 1; S. v. 260; A. iv. I a UdA. 323, etc. 

309, etc. I • D. iii. 9. 

Sattarasavaggiy&.— A group of monks in the Buddha’s time, who 
seem to have incurred the enmity of the Chabbagglyas (g.v.). The latter 
turned them out of a vihara as soon as they had prepared it, and were 
violent towards them.' 

1 Vin. ii. 166; c/. DhA. iii. 48 f. 

'*Satta vassini*’ Sutta«— MKra approaches the Buddha under the 
AlapUanlgrodba in Uruvelft, and engages him in conversation. He asks 
the Buddha to go About among men and make friends and be happy^ 
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satisfied with having discovered the path of immortality for himaoU 
without feeling it necessary to teach others. But the Buddha refuses his 
request, and Mara confesses that he has no longer any power over him ; 
he is like a crab whose claws have been broken one by one. The sutta 
adds that Mara had been awaiting an opportunity to find a flaw in the 
Buddha for seven years.^ He retires discomfited and sits not far away 
from the Buddha, brooding, scratching the earth with a stick.® 

^ The Commentary adds “six before the Enlij^htenment and one after.” 
a S. 1. 122 flf. 

Sattasatikakhandhaka. — The twelfth chapter of the (^ulla Vagga of the 
Vinayapitaka. It gives an account of the Second Council.^ 

^ Vm. ii. 294 f. 

Sattasirlsaka. — A group of seven smsaia-trees, near Benares, where 
the Buddha preached to the Naga-king Erakaputta (q v,)} 

1 DhA. iii. 230, 232. 

Sattasurlya Sutta. — Mentioned in the scholiast to the Ayoghara J&taka.^ 
The reference is evidently to the Suriya Sutta of the Afiguttara Nlkftya.® 

^ J. iv. 498. ^ A. IV. 100 f.; see Suriya Sutta (1). 

Satt&nlsaipsa Sutta. — Seven advantages resulting from the cultivation 
of the five indriytis} 

^ S. V. 237. 

Sattfivftsa Vagga. — The third chapter of the Navaka Nipata of the 

Afiguttara Nlkftya.^ 

1 A. IV. 396<i409. 

Sattfihapabbajlta Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he had 
a quarrel with his kinsmen and joined the Order under Vlpassl Buddha 
for seven days. Sixty-seven kappas ago he was king seven times, under 
the name of Sunlkkhamma.* 

^ Ap. 1. 242. 

Sattl Vagga. — The third chapter of the Devati SaipyUtta.^ 

1 a 1 . 13-16. 

SattI Sutta.— Attempts to overthrow a mind which had developed 
liberation of the will through love are as futile as the attempt to double 
up a sharp spear.^ 


1 S. ii. 265. 



Vtu [MIIgmAft 

Mtltltm born as a parrot. See the SstUgmidMi 

llUbi* 

Sattigumba Jitaka (No. 503). — Two parrots were once carried away 
by the wind during the moulting season. One of them fell among the 
weapons in a robber-village and was called Sattigumba; the other fell 
in a hermitage among dowers and was called Pupphaka. He was the 
Bodhisatta. One day, PaflcUa, king of Dttarapaficala, went out hunting. 
While chasing the deer with his charioteer, he was separated from his 
bodyguard and found himself in a glen near the robbers’ village. There 
he slept. The robbers were absent, leaving only Sattigumba and a 
cook, named Patikolamba. The parrot, seeing the king, plotted with the 
cook to kill him. The king overheard the plan and ded with his charioteer. 
In his dight he came to the hermitage, where he was made welcome by 
Pupphaka till the return of the sages. The king told his story, and 
Pupphaka explained that though he and Sattigumba were brothers, 
their upbringing had been different, which accounted for the difference 
in their natures. The king decreed immunity to all parrots and provided 
for the comfort of sages in his park. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta’s attempt to kill the 
Buddha by hurling a stone at him. Sattigumba is identided with 
Devadatta and the king with Ananda.^ 

1 J. iv. 430-7. 

SatHpapplya Thera. — An arahant. One hundred thousand kappas 
ago he offered a flower to the body of the Buddha (? Padumilttara) 
when it was being taken for cremation.^ He is evidently identical with 

Vlnuda Thera.‘ 

i Ap. ii. 406. > ThagA. i. 377. 

Satttndgavl Sutta.— The story of a peta seen by MoggslUna, goipg 
through the air while javelins kept rising and falling on his body. He 
had been a deer-hunter in RAJagahs.^ 

1 S. ii. 267. 

SattlyA Sntta,— The Buddha tells a deva that sakkdyodiffhi should 
be got rid of by a monk as though he were smitten down by an impending 
sword.^ 

1 a i. 13. 

B a tt isa t a Sntta.— A wise householder should be glad if an offer 
made to him that he should comprehend the Pour Noble Trudha after 





being tormented with one hundred spean three times a day ftti ohe 
hundred years. For incalculable is samaSra} 

‘ S. V. 440. 

Sattbflla. — A Niraya. AJJima was once born there because he tortured 
Aftglrasa Gotama. His body was three leagues in height. The 
attendants pierced him with red>hot stakes and made him mount a 
heated iron mountain. From there a wind threw him down on to a 
stake.^ 

1 J. V. 143, 146. 

1. Sattuka. — A robber. See the Sulasi 

2. Sattuka. — The son of a chaplain of Rftjagaha. He later turned 
robber.* For the story, see Bhaddfi KundalakesA v.l. Satthuka. 

‘ TliigA. 09; AA. i. 200; <•/ DhA. ii. 217 f 

3. Sattuka. A sage of old.* 

1 Ap. 1 . 46 (vs. 123). 

Sattuttama. — A Cakkavatti of nine kappas ago, a previous birth of 

Kakkirupupphlya (Jenta) Thera.* 

» Ap. i. 177, ThsgA. 1. 220. 

SattiqgMlam&lIki Theil — An arahaut.* Evidently identical with 
Abhayt Therl (9.V.).* 

> Ap. 11 . 617. • ThigA. 42 f. 

Sattubhasta Jitaka (No. 402).— The Bodhisatta was once Senaka, 
counsellor to Janaka> king of Benares. He preached the Law once a 
fortnight, on fast days, and large numbers of people, including the king, 
went to hear him. 

An old brahmin, begging for alms, was given one thousand pieces. 
He gave these to another brahmin to take care of, but the latter spent 
them, and when the owner came to ask for them, he gave his young 
daughter as wife, instead of the pieces. This girl had a lover, and, in 
order to be able to see him, she asked her husband to go begging for a 
maid to help her in the house. She filled a bag of provisions for ^e 
journey. On his way home, having earned seven hundred pieces, the 
brahmin opened his bag, and after having eaten some of the food, trent 
to a stream to drink, leaving the bag opeU. A snake crept into the bag 
^ lay ftoe. A tree-sprite, thinking to warn the biahmin, said, U 
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you stop on the way you will die, if you return home your wife will die,** 
and then disappeared. Much alarmed, the brahmin went towards 
Benares, weeping along the way, and, as it was the fast day, people 
going to hear Senaka, directed the brahmin to him. Senaka, hearing 
the brahmin’s story, guessed the truth, and had the bag opened in front 
of the people. The snake crept out and was seized. To show his 
gratitude, the brahmin gave Senaka his seven hundred pieces, but Senaka 
gave them back with another three hundred, warning the brahmin not 
to take the money home. He buried the money under a tree, but could 
not keep the secret from his wife. She told her lover, and the money was 
stolen. The brahmin again sought Senaka, who told him of a plan for 
discovering the lover, and when he was found, Senaka sent for him and 
made him confess his guilt. 

The story was related in reference to the Buddha’s wisdom. Ananda 
was the brahmin and Sariputta the tree-sprite.^ The story is often 
referred to as exemplifying the Buddha’s practice of the Perfection of 
paflfld.* 

1 J. iii. 341-61. 2 Kg., J. i. 46; BuA. 60 f. 

Satthavftlia.— Son of Kopagamana Buddha in his last lay life. His 
mother was Ruelgattd.^ 

^ Bu. xxiv. 19; DA. ii. 422. 

Satthi. — A Pacceka Buddha.^ 

^ M. iii. 70; MA. ii. 890. 

Sattbuka.— See Sattuka (2). 


Sadimattd. — A class of Devas, present at the preaching of the Mahd- 
samaya Sutta/ 

1 D. u. 200. 


Sadinaeehedana. — A Oakkavattl of eighty-seven kappas ago ; a previous 
birth of Mftpava (Sammukh&thavika) Thera.^ vj. Saritaochedana. 

^ Ap. i. 169; ThagA. i. 163. 


Saddak&rlMU — A P&li work, probably grammatical, by Sabbagupi* 
kara.^ 

^ fclvd. 1246. 


Saddatthaointft^ SaddatthabhedaointA — A grammatical work by 9ad* 
dhamtliaslrL^ There are several Commentaries on it, the best known 

1 Gv. 62, 72; Svd, 1246. Bode, op eit., 20, 22. 
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being the MahStlka by Abhaya of Pagan. There exist also a nmaya 
and a dopant on the work. 

Saddanitl.— A very important grammatical work by Aggavaqiffa of 
Pagan. A few years after its completion in 1154, UttaraJIva visited the 
Mah&vlhfira in Ceylon, and took with him, as a gift, a copy of the Sad- 
danlti, which was received with enthusiastic admiration ^ 

1 Gv. 63, 72; Svd. 1238; Bode, 16, 17. 

Saddabindu. — A grammatical work by Kyocva of Pagan. A 
Commentary on it, called Linatthavisodhani, is ascribed to flft^avildsa 
of Pagan. There is also a tlkd called Saddabindiivinlochayll by Sirlsad- 
dhammakittl-Mah&phussadeva.^ 

^ Gv. 04, 73; iSSs 76, Bode, 25 and n. 4, 

Saddavuttb Saddavuttipakasaka.— A grammatical treatise by Sad- 
dhammapala of Pagan. There is a p‘ld on it by Sarlputta) and another, 
called the Saddavuttivivarana, by an unknown author.^ 

^ Gv. 64, 66, 76; Bode, 29, the Sas. (p. 00) calls the author of the Saddavutti Sad- 
dhammaguru. 

1. Saddasaftfiaka Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he 
heard Phussa Buddha preach in Himava.^ 

1 Ap. 1. 131. 

2. Saddasafiftaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
saw an eclipse and heard the great tumult which announced the arrival 
of a Buddha in the world. With devoted heart he thought of the 
Buddha, though he did not see him.’ 

1 Ap. i. 246. 

3. Saddasaftfiaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
heard Siddhattha Buddha preach, and listened to him with wrapt attention.^ 

^ Ap. i. 266. 

4. Saddasaftfiaka Thera.— An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he 
was a hunter, and, while wandering in the forest, listened to a sermon by 

Sikhl Buddha.’ 

1 Ap. i. 282. 

SaddasftratthaJftUiiL — An important grammar by Nftgita (Khaptflr 
kakhipa) of Sagu. It was written under the patronage of Kttttslhasfira* 



is a Commentary on it, called SInunaftJflit, and a by 
taddhL^ 

i Bode, 27 and n. 5, 28; Qv. 64, 74; Srd. 1249. 


Saddha.— See Sandha. 


SnilHhamma Vagga. — The Sixteenth chapter of the Pahcaka Nip&ta 
of the AAguttara Nikdya/ 

^ A. 111. 174-85. 


Saddhammakltti Thera.— A pupil of Arlyavaqisa. He lived in Ketu- 
matl (Taungo) and wrote the famous Ekalckharakosa, and, probably, the 
SirlvleittUafikfira.' 

^ Bode, 45 and n. 3. 

Saddhammagum.— An author of Pagan. The SSsanavaipsa calls him 
the author of the Saddavutti (but see s.v.).^ 

^ Sas. p. 90. 

Saddhammajotip&la (generally known as Chapa^). — Pupil of UttaraJIva 
of Pagan. He went to Ceylon with his teacher, received the higher 
ordination there, and lived in the Mahftvih&ra for some years. Among 
bis works are the KaccSyana-suttanlddesa. the Sahkhepavappand, the 
SlmUahk&ra, the VlnayagfiUuitthadlpaiil, the N&mfieSradipani (on ethics), 
the Gapthisira (an anthology of texts), and the H&tukatthadlpuil and 
Patthlnagapinaya (both on Abhidhamma topics). 

On Chapata’s return to Burma, he brought four companions from 
Ceylon — Rlhulat An a nd a, SIvall and TftmaUnda — and, with their hel|>, 
he founded the Sihalasadgha in Pagan, followers of the Mah&vihkta 
tradition. King NaravattaUha gave them his patronage, but extended it 
to other sects as well, and the SShalaiafif^ therefore, remained only as 
one sect among several in Burma. Chapata lived in the twelfth oentttiy.* 

Qv. 64, 74; S«». 6S, 74; Bvd. 1247 f.; Bode, l7, 18, 19. 

Bf^diiaiwwtaimlrllriifdni* — ^An eminent monk sent by Bayin Naum 
Burma to purify the religion in Laos in 1678 a.o.^ 

* Sts. 61; Bode, 47. 

Saddhammaedil— A monk of Ceylon, who was quoted aa their antlflNlBy 
hy the FjkaqUlkas of Burma.' 

^ Bodfh op, okn 66; fils. 116. 
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I ri fflaimiw riti^— A acholar of Pagan of the early fomte^nth emttkry. 
He wrote the ViUia^ttha, the OhaadoalraMlavikUld (at 
paAsIki)on the Vuttodi^and translated the Sanskrit grasunbr Kltontra 
into Pali.* 

1 Bode, 36. 

Saddbammatthltlki. — A Commentary on the RUUsMii written at the 
request of Deva Thera by Upasena of Ceylon.* The Siiaiiavaipn* 
calls it SaddhammapalJotlki, and it is probably known by that name in 
Ceylon. 

1 Qv. 61; SSe. 66; P.L.C. U7. * p. 69 

Saddhamtnanandl. — A nun of Anuradhapura, export in the Vinaya.* 

' Dpv. xTiii. 14. 


Saddhammantolnl— A tikd on Kacefiyana’s grammar, by Slridhaouna* 
vilftsa of Pagan.* 


* Bode, 26. 


Saddhammanly&ma Suttd. — Three suttas on five things which make a 
man enter the right way, in right things.* 

> A. hi. 174 ff. 


Saddhaniiiiapa]Jotlk&.— See Saddhamtiiat|hltik&. 

Saddhammapatlrapaka Sutta.— The Buddha explains to Hahft Kaiwma 
how it comes about in the aSsam that there are more precepts and less 
members of the Order becoming arahants. l%eu a counterfeit doetriiie 
arises and the true doctrine disappears.* 

^ 8. U. 22S f. 

Saddhaoiinapila.— An author of Pagan, probably of the foartaealSi 
century. He wrote the SaddamttL* 

Bode, 29. 

I 

HrtdhawnwppaMiiilaf.-— A Commentary on the PB|!wnillWjlllilH|H 
by IBiWliilma of Ceylon.* 

*■ Ov. 61. 

‘ ii^1mHii»niii .*-4 monk (rfPagao; probably of the tarelfth } 

he was tjbe author of the SMnMiiaviBUW,* 

4 BedS.S7. 
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, — A Chronicle, in eleven cbopters, containing 
a history of Buddhism, commencing with the three Convocations. It 
was written by Dhammaklttl, a monk of Ayodhya, and probably belonged 
to the fourteenth century.^ 

1 P.L.C. 245 f. 

Saddhammasammosa Sutt&« — Three suttas on three groups of hve 
things which lead to the confounding and the disappearance of the 
ihamma} 

1 A. iii. 176 flf. 

Saddhammailri. — A monk of Pagan, probably of the twelfth century, 

author of Saddatthabhedacintft/ 

1 Gv. 63, 73; Bode, 22. 

fladdhamm&ladkfira.— An author of Haipsavati, probably of the 
sixteenth century. He wrote the Palthanas&radipani on the Abhi- 
dhamma.^ 

1 Sas. 48; Bode, 47. 

Saddhammlka Vagga.~-The eighth section of the P&cittiya/ 

1 Vin. iv. 141-67. 

Saddhammopfiyana, — A treatise in verse, in nineteen chapters, dealing 
with various topics, such as the difficulties of being born as a human, 
etc., by an author named Abhayagiri Kavicakravarti Ananda, probably 
of the thirteenth century. A Commentary exists on it, called the 

Saddhammopdyanaviggaha.^ 

1 P.L.C. 212. 

1. SaddUL — An upasikfi of SftvatthL Thinking that to allow a monk 
to have intercourse with her would be the highest gift, she accosted a 
monk and offered herself. The offer was, however, refused.^ 

1 Vin. iu. 39. 

2. Saddh&. — One of Sakka’s daughters. See the Sudhftbbojana 
idtaka. 

1. Saddhd Stttta.— A group of SatuUapakdyika Devas visit the Buddha 
and one of them speaks in praise of saddh&} 


^ S. i. 25. 
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2, Saddhft Sutta, — On the five advantages resulting from faith/ 

^ A. iii. 42. 


3. Saddhft Sutta, — The perfect monk is he who has faith, virtue, 
learning, is master of the dhamma, enters into the jhdnas, etc/ 

^ A. iv. 314. 


4. Saddhft Sutta. — Eight qualities which make a monk perfect/ 

1 A. iv. 316. 

5. Saddhft Sutta. — Ten qualities which give perfection to a monk/ 

1 A. V. 10 f. 

6. Saddhft (or Apana) Sutta. — The Buddha, staying at Apapa» asks 
Sftliputta if a monk who is utterly devoted to the Tathagata, and hdi* 
perfect faith in him, can have any doubt or wavering as to the Tath&gata 
or his teaching. Sariputta answers in the negative and proceeds to 
explain/ 

1 S. V. 226 f. 

Saddhft-Tlssa.— King of Ceylon (77-59 b.o.). He was the brother of 
Dullhagftmapi and was about a year younger. When he was ten, at 
the ceremony of initiation, he was forced to make a vow that he would 
never fight against his brother; but when his father, KSkftVIumMttMay 
died, he seized the throne in the absence of Dutt^hagamapl. Up to that 
time he had been in charge of the Dighavftpi district. Dul/^hagamapI 
now made war upon him, but was defeated at Cfi | a figftn lyftpifflit Later 
the tide turned, and Tissa had to fiee to a monastery. Du^thagftniapI 
surrounded the monastery, but some young monks carried Tissa out on 
a bed, covered up like a dead body. GamapI discovered the ruse, but 
refrained from action. Through the intervention of Godliagfttta-Tbsa 
Thera» the brothers were reconciled, and, thereafter, seem to have 
been devoted to one another. 

After Gamapl’s conquest of AnurSdbapuia^ Tissa seems to have returned 
as governor of Dighavapi. When Gamapi lay dying, Tissa was sent for 
to complete the work of the Ifahft Thfipa, that the king might see it 
before his death. This he got done by means of temporary structures, 
cunningly devised. He was enjoined to retain unimpaired all the services 
on behalf of the religion inaugurated by his brother, and, when the latter 
died, he was succeeded by Tissa, who ruled for eighteen years. Se rebuilt 
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*^*’ i.lHHrft**‘** after it wat burnt down, and erected many Vibftnui — 
|||pUlvfl«lr4 KaDakUaiim KalMiibala, PattaAgavilfln, Velaftgovlttlilklt, 

‘ Dfinttssaka, MfttuvUifaaka and Dlghavlpi. He 

built a vili&ra to every yojana on the road from AnurUbapura to Dlgha- 
vApL He had two sons, Lafijatissa and Thfilathana. 

Tissa was reborn after death in Tuslta, and will be the second Chief 
Disciple of Hetteyya Buddha/ 

He was a very pious king, entirely devoted to the cause of religion. 
Various stories are mentioned about him in the Commentaries.* He 
once walked five leagues to Maftgana to pay his respects to Kujjatlssa* 
On another occasion, he gave snipe to a novice from Kauthaka^ 
Sftbipariv6pa» who would, however, accept only very little. Pleased with 
his moderation, the king paid him great honour.^ He seems to have been 
specially fond of the monks of Cetlyagirl/ He was, apparently, also 
known as Dhammika-Tlssa. Dhammlka-Tissa once distributed one- 
hundred cartloads of sugar {gula) among twelve thousand monks. A 
seven-year-old novice was sent by a monk who had just come to Cetiya- 
giri from Anuradhapura to fetch for him some sugar, about the size of a 
The attendant offered to give him a plateful, but the 
novice refused to take so much. The king heard the conversation, and, 
pleased with the novice, sent a further four hundred cartloads of sugar 
to be given to the Order.* See also the story of KukkutaglrL 

^ Mhv, xxii. 73, 83; xxiv. 2 ft.; • AA. i. 384 f, • /6W., 264. 

xxxii. 83; xxxiii. 4-17 ; Dpv. xx. 2, 4 ff. . ^ See VibhA. 473. 

> See, e.^., KAlabuddharakkhita. I * SA. iii. 48. 

1. Saddhlya Sutta, — As long as monks are full of faith, conscientious, 
afraid of blame, great listeners, great in energy, mindful and wise-Hio long 
may growth be expected, not decline.^ 

* 

‘ A. ir. 23. 


3, Siddllljra Sutte. — Seven things— such as faith, conscientiousness, 
fear of blame, etc. — which cause, not decline, but growth.^ 

» A. iv. 23. 


S*9tUta Thera. — ^An aiahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he saw the 
osotAa-bodhi of a Buddha and thought of the Buddha’s virtnes. 
Thirteen kappas ago he was a king named Dhaol^fha.' 


> Ap. L 210. 
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S ii u riUrofff i i ii.-^A llUiirBrftliiiit^ In the he it 

ae the author of a famous verse, there quoted • 

“ Khattiyo seUho jane tasmi^ ye gaUajKUieSrino 
Vijjdcaraiatasampanno so settho demm&mse^' 

In one place‘ the verse is attributed to the Buddha, thus endowing it 
with the authoritativeness of a pronouncement by the Buddha hlms^f. 
Sanankumara is represented as a very devout follower of the Buddha. 
In a sutta of the Saipyutta,* he is spoken of as visiting the Buddha on 
the banks of the Sapplnl, and it was during this visit that the above verse 
was spoken. Sanankumara was present at the preaching of the Mahir 
samaya Sutta/ In the Janavasabha Satta» Janavasabha describes to 
the Buddha an occasion on which Sanankumara attended an assembly 
of the Devas, presided over by Sakka and the Four Regent Gods. There 
was suddenly a vast radiance, and the devas knew of the approach of 
Sanankumara. As the usua] appearance of the Brahma is not sufficiently * 
materialized for him to be perceived by the Devas of TSvatlqi8a» he ici^ 
forced to appear as a relatively gross personality which he specially 
creates. As he arrives, the Devas sit in their places with clasped hands 
waiting for him to choose his seat. Then Sanahkumara takes on the 
form of Pahcasikha^ and sits, above the assembly, cross-legged, in the 
air. So seated, he expresses his satisfaction that Sakka and all the 
Tavatiipsa Devas should honour and follow the Buddha. His voice 
has all the eight characteristics of a Brahma’s voice.* He then proceeds 
to create thirty-three shapes of himself, each sitting on the divan of a 
Tavatimsa Deva, and addresses the Devas, speaking of the advantages 
of taking refuge in the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sahgha. Each 
deva fancies that only the shape sitting on his own divan has spoken 
and that the others are silent. Then Sanai^kumara goes to the end of 
the Hall, and, seated on Sakka’s throne, addresses the whole assembly 
on the four ways of iddhi; on the three avenues leading to Bliss, as 
manifested by the Buddha; on the four satipaUhanasy and the seven 
samd^iparikkhdrd. He declares that more than twenty-four lakhs 
of Magadha disciples, having followed the teachings of the Buddha, have 
been bom in the deva-worlds. When Sanankumara has finished his 
address, Vessavapa wonders if there have been Buddhas in the past and 
will be in the future. The Brahma reads his thoughts and says there 
certainly were and will be. 

^ D. i. 121; M. i. 358; S. i. 153; | * D. ii. 261. 

A. V. 327. * Beoanse all devas lilse PaaoMikha* 

* S* ii. 284. says the Commentary (DA. ii. 040)* 

* Ibid,, i. 153. * These are given at D. ii, 211. 
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Sanaiikum&ra means ever young.” Buddhaghosa says’ that, in 
his former birth, he practised jAanas while yet a boy with his hair tied in 
five knots (poficacMfaAafcwmamAate), and was reborn in the Brahma-world 
with th^jham intact. He liked the guise of youth and continued in the 
same, hence the name. Rhys Davids^ sees in the legend of Sanankumara 
the Indian counterpart of the European legend of Galahad. The oldest 
mention of it is in the Cha/ndogya Upanisad (Chap. VII.), where the ideal, 
yet saintly knight, teaches a typical brahmin the highest truths. In 
the Mahdhhdratof he expresses a sentiment very similar to that expressed 
in the stanza quoted above. In mediaeval literature he is said to have 
been one of five or seven mind-born sons of BrahmA who remained pure 
and innocent. A later and debased Jaina version of the legend tells in 
detail of the love adventures and wives of this knight, with a few words 
at the end on his conversion to the saintly life.^*^ 

’ MA. ii. 684; c/. SA. i. 171. 1 See JM.A.8. 1894, p. 344; 1897, 

® Dial. ii. 292, n. 3; c/. i. 121, n. ]. | p. 686 f.; Revue de VUiatoire dea Re- 

* iii. 186 (Bombay Edition). i ligiona, vol. xxxi. pp. 29 ff. 


Sanafikum&ra Sutta.— Brahmfi Sanafikum&ra visits the Buddha on the 
banks of the Sappinly and speaks a verse^ in praise of learning and good 
conduct. The Buddha approves of the sentiment contained in the verse.^ 

^ 8. i. 153; for the verse see a.v. SanaAkumftra. 


Sanidina Sutta# — Sense desires, ill-will, renunciation, etc., all arise 
with casual basis.^ 


1 S. ii. 161 f. 


I 

Sanimapfapa.— A building in the DIpuyyina. 
ivory.' 


^ Cv. Ixxiii. 118. 


It was decorated with 


1. Santa. — Aggasavaka of Atthadassl Buddha.' He was son of the 
king of Sueandaka^ and Upasanta, son of the chaplain, was his friend. 
These two placed four very learned men at the four gates of the city to 
inform them of the arrival of any wise men. They announced the arrival 
of Atthadassl Buddha. Santa and Upasanta visited the Buddha and 
his monks, gave them meals for seven days, and listened to the Buddha’s 
preaching. On the seventh day they became arahants, with ninety 
thousand others.* 


^ J. i. 89; Bu. XV. 19. 


* BuA. p. 179. 
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2. Santa. — Fifty-seven kappas ago there were four kings of this namey 
previous births of Tissa Thera.^ 

^ ThagA. i. 200; but see Ap. i. 174, whore he is called BhavanllUtnlta. 

3. Santa.— A general of Parakkamab&hu I. He is called Jltafiri, and 

was in charge of the Vlh&ravaJ]as&la ford.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxv. 25. 

Santa Sutta. — On ten qualities which make a monk altogether charming 
and complete in every attribute.^ 

^ A. V. 11. 

Santaka Sutta. — The Buddha explains to Ananda how feelings arise 
and cease to be, what is their “ satisfaction *’ and their “ misery.”^ 

A S. iv. 219. 

Santakaya Thera. — He was never guilty of any improper movement 
of hand or foot, but always carried himself with composure and dignity. 
This was because his mother was a lioness. For a lioness, when she has 
oaten prey, goes into her cave where she lies, for seven days, on a bed 
of red arsenic and yellow orpiment. When she rises on the seventh day, 
if she finds the bed disturbed by any movement on her part, she again 
lies down for seven days, saying : “ This does not become your birth or 
lineage.’’ When the monks praised Santakaya to the Buddha, he held 
up the Elder as an example to be followed.^ 

1 Dbp. iv. 113 f. 

Santacitta. — A Pacceka Buddha.^ 

1 M. iii. 70. 

Santati.— -A minister of Pasenadl. Because he quelled a frontier 
disturbance, the king gave over the kingdom to him for seven days, and 
gave him a woman skilled in song and dance. For seven days Santati 
enjoyed himself, drinking deeply; on the seventh day he went to the 
bathing place fully adorned, riding the state elephant. The Buddha 
met him on the way, and Santati saluted him from the elephant. The 
Buddha smiled and pa ssed on. When questioned by A nan da, the Buddha 
answered that on that very day Santati would attain arahantship and 
die. 

Santati spent part of the day amusing himself in the water, and then 
in the drinking hall of the park. The woman came on the stage and 



WAg da|iced> but she had fasted for seven days to acquire more gia<se 
of body> and, as she danced, she fell down dead. Santati was overwhelmed 
with a mighty sorrow, and straightway became sober. He then sought the 
Buddha for consolation in his grief. The Buddha preached a four-line 
stanaa, and Santati attained arahantship and asked the Buddha’s 
permission to pass into nibbana. The Buddha agreed, on condition that 
he rose into the air and told to the assembled people the story of his past 
life. Santati agreed to this, and, rising to a height of seven palm-trees, 
related the meritorious deed of his past life. 

Ninety kappas ago, in the time of Vipassi Buddha, he was a householder 
of Bandhumati, and became a follower of the Buddha and went about 
proclaiming the virtues of the Three Refuges. King BandhumS met 
him and gave him a garland of flowers to wear and a horse on which to 
ride, while proclaiming the Law. He later gave him a chariot, great 
wealth, b{ autiful jewels and an elephant. Thus, for eighty-four thousand 
years, Santati went about preaching the Dhamma, and there was diffused 
from his body the fragrance of sandalwood, and from his mouth the 
fragrance of the lotus. 

As he related his story, seated cross-legged in the air, he developed the 
idea of fire and passed into nibbana. Flames burst from his body and 
burnt it up. The Buddha had his relics collected and a shrine built 
for them at the meeting of four highways. Discussion arose as to whether 
Santati should be called a brahmin or a monk. The Buddha said that 
both names were equally appropriate.^ 

^ DhA. 111 . 78-84; SN. i. 350; MA. i. 188; c/. the story of Abhayar&]akumira» 

Santftna Thera, — An Elder who came to Ceylon from Rakkhafigay 
at the head of thirty-three monks, at the invitation of VIroaladhamiHA* 
suriya 

^ Cv. xoVii. 10. 

SanU Sutta. — On four kinds of person: he bent on his own profit, on 
another’s, on that of both, on that of neither.^ 

1 A. a. 96 f. 


Santike NUilia, — The portion of the Jfitaka^PiakaUlfi which gives an 
aoooimt of the activities of the Buddha — such as where he lived''-^tB 
the time of his Enlightenment up to his death.^ This name is q^scially 
given to a portion of the MMfaakathfi.* 

i BuA. p. 4 f. 


* J. i, 77.94. 



1. Sutafflia.— A disciple of the Buddha at flfitllil. fie waa hem 
after death in AkanlfiUbhsvaiia, there to pass entirely away/ 

1 D. u. 92; S. V. 358 f. 

2. Santuttha. — palace of Ko^figamana Buddlia in his last lay life/ 

^ Bu. xxiv. 18. 

Santufiha Sutta. — The Buddha speaks in praise of Mahi Kassapa, 
his contentment with whatever he receives in the way of robes, alms, 
lodgings and medicaments. He is an example worthy of imitation/ 

^ S. ii. 194. 

Santutthi Sutta. — Four things are easily available: rag-robes, scraps 
of food, the root of a tree, and ammonia {piUtmutta) from urine. A monk 
should learn to be content with these. ^ 

I A. ii. 26. 


1. Santusita. — Chief of the devas of the Tuslta-world.^ It was the 
name of the Bodhisatta when he was in Tuslta^ and also that of his 
successor.* At important festivals, Santusita appears with a yak-tail 
whisk.* 

^ D. i. 218; A. iv. 243; S. iv. 280. ® Ibid,, 81. 

a BuA. 45; J. i. 48. * 1^-9 * Mhv. xxxi. 78. 


2. Santusita.— One of the palaces of Kopflgamana Buddha before his 
renunciation.^ 


^ Bu. xxiv. 18. 


3. Santusita. — ^Aking. See Samphusita. 

Santhava Jdtaka (No. 162).— The Bodhisatta was once a brahiiM, and, 
when he grew up, he lived in a hermitage in the forest, tending his birth* 
One day, having received a present of rice and ghee, he 
took it home, made his fire blaze up, and put the rice into the fire. The 
flames rose up and burnt his hut. Deciding that the company of the 
wicked was dangerous, he put out the fire and went up into the mountains. 
There he saw a hind licking the faces of a lion, a tiger, and a panther. 
Nothing is better than good friends thought the Bodhisatta. 

The story was related to show the uselessness of tending the sacred 
fire/ 
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II. 


1 J. «. 41 f. 
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SuitittVt VafflA* — The second chapter of the Duka Nipfita of the 

JUakattluikathA.' 

1 J. ii. 41.63. 


Swthftra Vagga. — The fourteenth chapter of the Duka Nipata of the 

AAguttara Nik&ya.' 


» A. i. 93 f. 


Sandaka.— A Parlbb&jaka. See the Sandaka Sutta. 

Sandaka Sutta.— Ananda> staying at the Ghosit&rama in Kosambi, 
visits the Pilakkhaguhi near Devakata pool, where the Paribb&Jaka 

Sandaka is staying with some hvc hundred followers. Ananda is asked 
to give a discourse on the Buddha’s teachings, and speaks of the four 
antithee-es to the higher life : there is the teacher who holds that it does 
not matter whether actions are good or bad ; the teacher who holds that 
no evil is done by him who acts himself or causes others to act ; the teacher 
holding that there is no cause for either depravity or purity ; and, lastly, 
the teacher who holds, among other things, that men make an end of 
ill only when they have completed their course of transmigrations, like 
a ball of twine which continues rolling as long as there is string to unwind.^ 

Ananda then proceeds to explain the four comfortless vocations: the 
teacher who claims to be all-knowing and all-seeing ; the teacher whose 
doctrine is traditional and scriptural; the rationalist of pure reason and 
criticism teaching a doctrine of his own reasoning; and, lastly, the 
teacher who is stupid and deficient. Ananda then describes the Buddha’s 
own teaching, leading up to the four Jhdnas, Sandaka and his followers 
accept the Buddha as their teacher.* 

^ On these heresies c/. Sflleyyaka Sutta. | of Purftpa Kassapa, Makkhall GosAla and 
The reference is eyidently to the teachings others. ‘ M. i. 613-24. 

1. Sundif^hlka Sutta. — A conversation between the Buddha ahd 
HoUya-SIvaka on how the dhamma is for this life.^ 

* A. iii. 366. 


2. Sandinblka Sutta . — The same as (1), but the conversation is with a 
brahmin.^ 


1 A. iii, 367. 


3. SandltfUka Sutta.— Ananda explains to UdSyl (K&}udSyI) how the 
Buddha’s teaching is to be seen for oneself in this life.' 


* A. iv. 468. 
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4. SandittUka Satta. — ^The same as (3), on how nibbina can be irealiaed 
in this life.^ 

1 A. iv. 453. 

Sandimi.— A king of long ago; a previous birth of Wa.niayly^|iita 
Thera.^ 

ThagA. i. 133. 

Sandehai Sandeva. — An Elder in direct pupillary succession in Jambu 
dipa, of teachers of the Abhidhamma.* 

1 DhSA., p. 32. 

Sandha. — A monk who visited the Buddha at ltatik& in the GiUjaai- 
vasatha^ when the Buddha preached to him the Sandha Sutta ( 9 .^.).^ 
v.L Saddha (see GS. v. 204, n. 2 ; and 216, n. 2 ). It is, perhaps, the same 
monk who is mentioned^ as Saddho (v.l Sandho) Kaeeftyano. He asks 
the Buddha a question on dhdtu, and the Buddha explains it to him. 
In neither case does the Commentary say anything about Saddho (or 
Sandho). The translator of the Samyutta regc rds saddho as an epithet. 

^ A. y. 323 t. ^ IS. ii. 153 (Gifijakavastha biitta). 

Sandh&na. — A householder of R&jagaha. He was a follower of the 
Buddha, and it was his conversation with the Paribbijaka Nlgrodha 
that led to the preaching of the Udumbarika-Sihandda Sutta (q.v,), 

Buddhaghosa says^ that he was the leader of hve hundred updsakas 
and was an andgdmin. On one occasion, the Buddha sang his praises 
in the assembly for six qualities which he possessed. In the Ahguttara* 
he is mentioned in a list of eminent lay disciples. 

^ DA. lii. 832. ® A. iii. 451 ; cf. Dvy. 640. 

Sandhlta Thera.— He belonged to a wealthy family of Kosala. Having 
listened to a sermon on impermanence, after coming of age, he joined the 
Order and attained arahantship. 

Thirty-one kappas ago, in the time of Sikhi Buddha^ he was a cowherd. 
After the death of the Buddha he heard a monk preach on his virtues, 
and, acquiring discernment of impermanence, he paid great honour 
to the Buddha’s bodhi^tiee. In his last life he recalled this act with 
great joy, as having helped him to win the goal.^ 

1 Thag. vs. 217 f.; ThagA. i. 337 f. 

SuidUbheda Jitaka (No. 349). — ^The Bodhisatta was once king of 
Benares. Oneday a cowherd left behind, inadvertently, a cow which was 
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in caUy and a friendship sprang up between her and a lioness. The cow 
bore a calf and the lioness a cub, and these two young ones became 
playmates. A forester, seeing them together, reported the matter to 
the king, who wished to be informed should a third animal appear on 
the scene. A jackal, seeing the calf and the cub, and hoping for food, 
became friendly with them, and soon managed to make them quarrel. 
The king was informed of this, and by the time he arrived on the scene 
the two animals were dead. 

The story was related to the ChabbaggiyS as a warning against their 
habit of back-biting.' 

This is probably the story referred to‘ as the SaAgbabheda Jfttaka. 

» J.iii. 149 ff. ^ Ibid., 211. 

Sannaka. — One of the chief lay-supporters of Piyadassi Buddha.' 

^ Bu. xiv. 22. 


Sannidh&paka Thera. — An arahant. He had been a householder, 
and later an ascetic in the time of Padumuttara Buddha. He gave 
the Buddha a gourd and water to drink. Forty-one kappas 

ago he was a king named Arlndama.' 

^ Ap. i. 97. 

Sanulbb&paka. — A king of one hundred and seven kappas ago, a 
previous birth of Asanupatthayaka Thera.' 

1 Ap. i. 144. 

Sanniratittha.— A vihara in Pulatthipura, established by Mahlnda II.' 

^ Cv. xlviii. 134. 

Sannlrasela.— A village in Ceylon given by Parakkamabfthu IV. for 
the maintenance of the panvepa which he built for MedhaAkaia Them*^ 

^ Ov. xc. 87, 

Sapattahgdrakokirl Sutta. — The story of a peti seen by HoggalUlia. 
She went through the air dried up, sooty, uttering cries of distress. I&e 
had been the chief queen of a KAlUga king. Mad with jealousy, she bad 
scattered a brazier of coals over one of the king’s women.' 

^ S. ii. 260. 

S^patta. An eminent nun, expert in the Yinaya in Ceylon.' 

Dpv. xviil. 20. 



SaiMm«*-A piovince in Ceylon/ aUo called SapinWMRL* It ia laid 
to have derived its name from the inhabitants, the Si^pafi or IMMIli 
(Savart)y probably another name for the Veddas. 

^ Cv. Ixviii. 8. • Ibid,, xciv, 12« 

Saparivftra, — A king of twenty-seven kappas ago, a previous birth of 

Paeouggamaiilya Thera/ 

^ Ap. i. 240. 

Sapariv&racchattadSyaka Thera.— An araha ni . He hea rd Padumuttara 
Buddha preach, and, opening a parasol, threw it up into the air. It 
stood above the Buddha. The Elder joined the Order at the age of 
seven, and on the day of his ordination, Sunailda^ a brahmin, held a parasol 
over him. Sarlputta saw this and expressed his joy.^ 

1 Ap. i. 266 f. 

Saparlvariya Thera. — An arahant. He built a palisade of sandalwood 
round the thupa of Padumuttara Buddha. Fifteen kappas ago he was 
king eight times under the name of Pamatta (v,L Samagga).^ 

1 Ap. i. 172. 

Sapariv&rfisana Thera. — An arahant. He prepared a seat decked with 
jasmine for Padumuttara Buddha, and, when the Buddha was seated, gave 
him a meal.^ 

1 Ap. 1. 107 f. 

1. Sappa Sutta. — Once, when the Buddha was staying at the Kalanda- 
kanlv&pa in Veluvana, Mfira appeared before him in the shape of a 
monstrous cobra and tried to frighten him. But the Buddha, recognizing 
him, said that Buddhas knew no fear.^ 

1 S. i. 100 f. 

Eb^pa Sutta. — The five disadvantages in a black snake, and the same 
disadvantages in a woman — ^they are unclean, evil-smelling, timid, 
fearful and betray friends.^ 

1 A. iii, 260. 

3. Sappa Sutta. — Same as (2), the qualities being anger, ill-will, poiaon 
(passion in a woman), forked tongue and treachery.^ 

1 A. iii. 260. 


BiPPika.--^e SaUalm. 
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Sanvaliaiuk— See Sabbagabana. 

Saspafilia Vagga.— The sixth chapter of the Sotfipatti Saqiyutta/ 

1 S. V. 404-14. 

Sappadftsa Thera. — He was born in Kapllavatthu as the son of Suddho- 
dana’s chaplain. He received faith on the occasion of the Buddha’s 
visit to his own people, and entered the Order. Overmastered by corrupt 
habits of mind and character, for twenty-five years he was unable to 
develop concentration. This so distressed him that he was about to 
commit suicide, when, inward vision suddenly expanding, he attained 
arahantship.^ According to the Dhammapada Commentary,® he tried 
to kill himself by making a snake, caught by the monks, bite him. But 
the snake refused to bite, in spite of all efforts to provoke him. Sappa- 
dasa then threw it away, thinking it to be non-poisonous. But the other 
monks declared it was a cobra, because they had seen its hood and heard 
its hissing. 

Sappadasa acted as barber to the monastery, and, one day, taking a 
razor, he applied it to his windpipe as he leaned against a tree. And then 
he thought how blameless his life had been and was filled with joy. 
Thereupon he developed insight and became an arahant. When the 
monks reported this to the Buddha, the Buddha said that the snake 
had been the Elder’s slave in his third previous life, and therefore did not 
dare bite him. This incident gave the monk his name, Sappadasa. 

^ Thag. vs, 405-10. TfaagA. i. 448 f. * DhA. ii. 266 f. 

SappanftrukokiUag&llia. — A village in Ceylon in which the Buddha’s 
Alms Bowl and Tooth Relic were once deposited.^ 

^ Cv. Izziv. 142. 

Sappasonfika-pabbhftra.— A mountain cave in the Sltavana, near 
Rftjagaha.^ A conversation which took place there between Siripntta 
and Upasena» just before the latter’s death, is recorded in the Saipyutta 
Nikaya. Upasena died of snake-bite.® The cave was used as a residence 
by monks who come to Rajagaha from afar.® Buddhaghosa says® that 
the cave was so called because it was shaped like a snake’s hood. It was 
here that the Buddha met and preached to Tlssa, the raja of Roruvi/ 

1 D. ii. 116, * S. iv. 40. * SA. iii. 10. 

* Vin. ii. 76. ^ ThagA. i. 200. 


Spppgnnka Vagga. — The seventh chapter of the Fiettdpa. 



SappnrlM Salta ] 
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1. SappUftyaka Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he 
gave an ofEering of ghee to Phussa Buddha* Fifty kappas ago he was a 
king named Samodaka.^ 

1 Ap. i. 184. 

2. Sappid&yaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
saw Siddhattha Buddha lying ill and gave him some ghee. Seventeen 
kappas ago he was a king named Jutideva.^ 

1 Ap. i. 212. 

Sapping Sappinika. — A river> which flowed through R&Jagaha. On 
its bank was a Paribbajakirama where famous Paribbajakas lived in 
the Buddha’s time.^ The river lay bet ween Andhakavlnda and Rajagaha, 
and probably rose in Gijjhakuto.^ It is identified with the Pancana 
River.* 

‘ A. i. 185; ii. 29, 176; S. i. 163. ® Law, E.G.I., p. 38. 

^ See Vin. Texts i. 254, n. 2. 

Sappurisa Vagga. — The twenty-first chaptej of the Gatukka Nip&ta 

of the Ahguttara.^ 

1 A. ii. 217-25. 

1. Sappurlsa Sutta. — The unworthy man {asapj)urisa) always speaks 
what is discreditable to another, never what is discreditable to himself, 
and always sings his own praises. The worthy man is just the reverse.^ 

1 A. ii. 77. 

2. Sappurisa Sutta. — The birth of a good man is like a good shower; 
it brings happiness to all.^ 

^ A. iii. 46= ibid,, iv. 244. 

3. Sappurisa Sutta. — The gifts of a good man are well chosen, proper, 
seasonable, given with care, repeatedly and with calm mind; after giving, 
he is glad.^ 

1 A. iv. 243. 

4. Sappurisa Sutta. — ^The good man’s gifts are given in faith, with 
deference, seasonably, with unrestrained heart, and without hurt to 
himself or others.^ 

1 A. iii. 172. 

5. Sappurisa Sutta.— The 1 13th sutta of the MaUhtaua mklya, preached 
at Jetavana* The good monk does not exalt himself or disparage others 



loss 

M gtoii^da of family distinction, of eminent wealth, personal &me, 
gifts and instruction received, capacity for preaching, knowledge of the 
dhamma, observance of austere practices, etc. ; the bad monk does.^ 

> M. lii. S7-46. 

6. Sappurlsa Sntta.— See Asappurisa Sutta. 

Sappnrlrtnlsaipsa Sutta. — Because of a good man, one grows in virtue, 
concentration, wisdom and emancipation, qualities which are dear to 
the Ariyans.' 

1 A. ii. 239. 


' <>15aban. — See Sapara. 

Sabala.— A dog of the Lokantaraniraya* It has iron teeth which it 
uses on the victims of that Niraya/ 

1 J. vi. 247. 

Sabal&e — An eminent Therl of Jambudipap expert in the Vinaya.^ 

^ Dpv. xviii. 10. 

Sabba Vagga.— The third chapter of the Sa}ftyataiia Saipyutta.^ 

1 S. iv. 15.26. 

1. Sabba Sutta, — There is no other “ all except eye-and-object, 
ear-and-BOund, nose-and-scent, tongue-and-savour, body-and-tangible 
things, mind-and-mindstates.^ 

^ S. iv. 15. 

2. Sabba Sutta, — Another name foathe AmbapSU Sutta 2 (q,v.), 

Sabbaka (Sappaka), — An arahant Thera. He belonged to a brahmin 
family of SSyatthl, and, after hearing the Buddha preach, entered the 
Order. He lived in Lopagiri-vOdra (v.l Lena-vUiSia), on the banks of 
the AJakarailA practising meditation, and, in due course, won arahantship* 
He visited S&vatthi to worship the Buddha, and stayed there a few days, 
entertained by his kihsfolk. When he wished to return to bis dwelling 
they begged him to stay and be supported by them, but he refused 
because he loved retirement.^ 

Thirty-one kappas ago he was a N&ga--king of great power who, hating 
^ The verses lie spoke on this occasion are given in Thag. (vs. 307-lb). 



866U the Pacoeha Buddha Sambhavila^ wrafxt in MiMUki, wder the 
open skjr, remained beside him holding a lotus over his head.' 

He is probably to be identified with PedlUIIVfit^dn of the JkpMhdhua.^ 

> ThagA. i. 399 f. • Ap. i. 279 1 ; ej. Ap. ii. 453 f. (MuouiihMia). 

1. Sabbakftma. — One of the chief disciples of Buniodba BuMIMi/ 

^ J. 1. 38; Bu. xii. 23. 

2. Sabbak&ma {vX SabbaUmI).— An arahant Thera. He was born 
in a noble family of VesfiUi shortly before the Buddha’s death. When he 
came of age he gave away his possessions to his kinsfolk and joined the 
Order under Ananda. In the course of his studies, he returned to Vesali 
with his teacher and visited his family. His former wife, afflicted, thin, 
in sad array and in tears, greeted him and stood by. Seeing her thus, 
he was overwhelmed with love and pity and felt carnal desire. When he 
realized this, he was filled with anguish and hurried to the chamel-field, 
there to meditate on foulness. He developed insight and became an 
arahant. Later, his father-in-law brought hil> wife to the vihara, beauti- 
fully dressed, and accompanied by a great retinue, hoping to make him 
return, but the Thera convinced them that he had rid himself of all such 
desires.^ 

Sabbakama lived on to one hundred and twenty years of age, and was 
consulted by Yasa, Soreyya Revata, and others, in connection with the 
VaJJlputta heresy. He was, at that time, the oldest Thera in the world. 
He sat on the committee appointed to examine the points in dispute and 
decided against the Vajjaputtakas, giving his reasons point by point.* 
The Theragatha Commentary adds* that, before his death, Sabbakamfi 
requested the Brabnift Ussa (afterwards Moggallputto Tissa) to see that 
the heresies, which were to arise in the time of Asoka^ were put down. 
Sabbakama ’s resolve to dispel heresy was made in the time of Vadn* 
muttara Buddha.* 

^ See Thag. vss. 453-8. * ThagA. i. 467. 

* For details see Vin. ii. 303 ff. ; also * Ibid,, 465 f. 

Bpv. iv. 49; v. 22; Mhv. iv, 48, 576; 

8p. i. 34. 

SabbaUai&.--Wife of Slkhl Buddha before his renunciation. Their 
6on was Atula.* 

1 Bu. xxi. 17; DA. u. 422. 


SaUbikfiM ( 2 ). 
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Sabtaktttika Thera. — An arahant.^ He is evidently identical with 

Adblmutta Thera 

^ Ap, i. 224 f. 

Sabbagandhiya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
offered flowers and incense to Vlpassi Buddha and gave him a garment of 
ko8eyya-c\oth. Fifteen kappas ago he was a king, named Sucela.^ 

1 Ap. i. 248 f. 

Sabbagahana. — A king of one hundred kappas ago, a previous birth of 

Anulomadlyaka (HettaJI) Thera.^ v,l. Sappagahana, Sabbosana. 

1 Ap. i. 173: ThagA. i. 195. 

Sabbagirl-vihara.- See Plpphali-vihara. 

Sabbattha-abhivassi. — Thirty -eight kappas ago there were sixteen 
kings of this name, previous births of Kutid&yaka Thera/ 

^ Ap. i. 229. 

Sabbatthlv&dl, — A group of heretical monks (Sarvastivadins), an 
offshoot of the Mahlipsasakas. The Kassaplya were a branch of the same.^ 
They held that everything is, exists, is constantly existing, because it is, 
was, or will be, matter and mind, and these continually exist*; that 
penetration of truth is won little by little.* They agreed with the 
Uttar&pathakas that conscious flux may amount to samddhi* and with the 
VaJJiputtiyas that an arahant may fall away.* 

' Mhv. V. 8 f.; I)pv. v. 47. I * Ibid., xi. 6. 

* Kvu. i. 6, 7. 1 ‘ Ibid., i. 2; see J.H.A.S. 1892, 1 ff., 

» Ibid., ii. 9. ' 597; 1894, 534; J.P.T.8. 1906, 67 f. 

Sabbadstta. — King of Rammanagaib (BenaieB). He was the father of 
the Bodhisatta in his birth as Yuvafijaya (q.v.), and is identified with 

Suddhodana.' 

* J. iv. 119 f., 123. 

Sabbadasd. — One of the two chief disciples of Piyadassi Buddha.^ He 
was the son of the chaplain of Sumafigalanagara and the friend of PftUta* 
(q.v.). 

* Bu. xiv. 20; J. i. 39. * BuA. 176. 

Sabbaditba.— Devadatta bom as a jackal. See the Sabbadt^ia 
Jdtaka. 
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Sabbadfttba Mtaka (No. 241).— The Bodhiaatta waa once cha^ain to 
the king of Benares and knew a spell called PathavQaya (subduing the 
world). One day he retired to a lonely place and was reciting the 
A jackal, hiding in a hole near by, overheard it and learned it by heart. 
When the Bodhisatta had finished his recital, the jackal appeared before 
him, and saying: “ Ho, brahmin, I have learnt your spell,*’ ran away. 
The Bodhisatta chased him, but in vain. As a result of learning the spell, 
the jackal subdued all the creatures of the forest and became their king, 
under the name of Sabbad&tha. On the back of two elephants stood a 
lion and on the lion’s back sat Sabbadatha, with his consort. 

Filled with pride, the jackal wished to capture Benares, and went with 
his army and besieged the city. The king was alarmed, but the Bodhisatta 
reassured him, and, having learnt irom Sabbadatha that he proposed to 
capture the city by making the lions roar, gave orders to the inhabitants 
to stop their ears with flour. Then he mounted the watch-tower and 
challenged Sabbadatha to carry oat his threat. This Sabbadatha did, 
and even the lions on which he rode joined in the roar. The elephants 
were so terrified that, in their fright, they dropped Sabbadatha, wh^o was 
trampled to death. The carcases of the animals which died in the 
tumult covered twelve leagues. 

The story was related in reference to Devaduttft’s attempts to injure 
the Buddha, which only resulted in working harm upon himself. ^ 

The jackal is identified with Devadatta and the king with Anundft. 

The story is referred to in the Milindapanha,* and there the Bodhisatta’s 
name is given as Vidhura. 

1 J. ii. 242-6. * P- 

Sabbadfiyaka Thera. — An arahant. He is evidently identical with 

Yasa Thera^ (c.v.). 

1 Ap. i. 333 f. 

Sabbadlnna. — One of the attendants of King Mllinda.^ 

1 Mil. pp. 29, 56. 

Sabbananda Thera.— A disciple of Kassapa Buddha, who was left 
behind in Ceylon (then known as Mapdadipa) with one thousand monks, 
when the Buddha had visited the Island.' 

1 Mhv. XV. 158; Dpv. xv. 60, 64; xvii, 26; Sp. i. 87. 


SabbaDdmft.— See Sae c and ip d. 



MM 

HiwU — A n arahant.^ He is evi4entljr identical 
with SitvMni Them {q.v,). 

^ Ap. ii. 452 f. 

1. Sabtamltta Thera.— He belonged to a brahmin family of SAvattU, 
and entered the Order after seeing the Buddha’s acceptance of Jetavana. 
He dwelt in the forest, meditating. Once, on his way to Savatthi to 
worship the Buddha, he saw a fawn caught in a trapper’s net. The doe, 
though not in the net, remained near, out of love for her young, yet not 
daring to approach the snare. The Thera was much moved by the 
thought of all the suffering which was caused by love. Farther on he 
saw bandits wrapping in straw a man whom they had caught and were 
'preparing to set on fire. The Thera was hlled with anguish, and, 
developing insight, won arahantship.^ He preached to the bandits and 
they joined the Order under him. 

In the time of Tissa Buddha^ he was a hunter who lived on game. 
One day, the Buddha, out of compassion for him, left three of his foot- 
prints outside his hut. The hunter saw them, and, owing to good deeds 
done in the past, recognized them as the Buddha’s, and offered to them 
jboro^^a-flowers. After death he was born in T&vatlipsa.^ His Apadana 
verses are given in two places under the name of Kora^d&pupphiya * 

' He uttered, in his anguish, the two ® Ap. ii. 383, 434; cf. Sugandba 
verses included in Thag. 149-50. Thera. 

* ThagA. i. 269 f. 

2. Sabbamltta. — An eminent teacher belonging to the udicca-brahma'^^ 
kula. He was extremely learned, and was the second teacher employed 
by Sttddhodana to teach the Buddha in his youth.^ 

1 Mil. p. 236. 

3. SablNunitta. — The constant attendant of Kassaps Buddha.^ 

^ D. ii. 7; Bu. xxv. 39; J. i. 43. 

4. Sabbamltta. — AkingofSftvatthi. See the Kumbha J&taka (No. 512). 
He is identified with Anaiida.^ 

1 J. V. 20. 

SabbaratanamUaka.-— See Ratauamilaka. 

** Sabbalahusa** Sutta. — ^The minimum evil effects of violating ead^ 
of the Five Precepts (against murder, etc.).^ 

i A. iv. 247. 





Saktalob Siftta,— Another name for the AnttUtitt MHft 

SabhasaiphiralOHpafflb — Evidently another name for the 
paftha of the Hahiumniagga Ifttaka.^ It is elsewhere* referred to as a 
special Jataka (No. 110). 

^ See J. vi. 336 f. > J. i. 424. 

SabUbhibhO.— A Pacceka Buddha.^ 

1 Ap. i. 299 . 

Sabb&sava Sutta, — ^The second sutta of the MaJihlma NIk&ya. It was 

preached at Jetavana, and descriues how the cankers (dsavd) can be 
destroyed. Extirpation of the dsavas comes only to those who know and 
see things as they really are. Asams can be got rid of in many ways: 
by scrutiny, restraint, use, endurance, avoidance, removal and culture. 
The sutta describes these various ways.* 

1 M. 1. 6 ff. 


Sabbdpasaina.— See Najjflpasama. 


Sabbosadha. — A king of eight kappas ago, a previous birth of TikiOOhaka 
Thera.* 


» Ap. 1. 190. 


Sabbosama.— See Sabbagahana. 


SabrahmaUnl ” Sutta. — ^Families in which parents are honoured and 
worshipped are like those in which Brahmk resides, or kindly teaoherSi 
or Devas, or those worthy of offerings.* 

1 A. iL 70. 

Sabhattadesabhoga. — A monastic building, erected by Aggabodhl V|»» 
in the Abhajruttara-vlhSra.* 

^ Cr. xlviii, 04. 

SabUgata Sutta. — ^The Dsvas delight in talking to those who are 
possessed of unwavering loyalty to the Buddha, the Dh a mt na and the 
Sadgha, and who possess virtues dear to the Ariyans.* 

i 8. V. 394. 
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Sabhisuiniata. — Thirteen kappas ago there were five kings of this 
name, previous births of Pafioahatthiya Thora.^ 

1 Ap. i. 193. 

Sabbhl Sutta, — A conversation between the Buddha and a group of 
SatuUapak&yika Devas. The Buddha impresses on them the necessity 
of making companions of good men.^ 

1 S. L 16 f. 

1. Sabhiya (Sambhlya).— The constant attendant of Phussa Buddha/ 

> J.i. 41;Bu. xix. 19. 

2. Sabhiya Thera. — His mother was a nobleman’s daughter whose 
parents had comniitied her to the charge of a Paribbajaka, that she 
might leajin various doctrines and usages. The Paribbajaka seduced her, 
and, when she was wMth child, the fraternity abandoned her. Her 
child was born in the open {sahhdyam), while she was wandering about 
alone — hence his name. When Sabhiya grew up he, in his turn, became 
a Paribbajaka and was famous as a dialectician. He had a hermitage 
by the city gate, where he gave lessons to the sons of noblemen and 
others. He devised twenty questions, which he put before recluses and 
brahmins, but none could answer them. These questions had been handed 
on to him by his mother who had developed insight and had been reborn 
in a Brahma >world.^ Then, as related in the Sabhiya Sutta 1 (g.v.), 
Sabhiya visited the Buddha in Veluvana and, at the end of the discussion, 
entered the Order, where, developing insight, he won arahantship. 

In the time of Kakusandha Buddha he was a householder and gave 
the Buddha a pair of sandals. After Kassiipa Buddha’s death he, with 
six others, joined the Order and lived in the forest. Failing to develop 
yAdna, they went to the top of a moi^ntain, determined to reach some 
attainment or to die of starvation. The eldest became an arahant, the. 
next became an amgdmi and was reborn in the Suddhivfisft. The 
remaining five died without achieving their aim. These five were, in 
this age, Pukku8&tl, Sabhlyi^ Bfthlya» Kum&rakassapa and Dabbamal* 
laputta.* 

Sabhiya is mentioned as an example of a pa^ta-paribbdjaka,^ A 
series of verses spoken by him, in admonishing monks who sided with 
Devadatta, are given in the Theragithfi.* Yasadatta (j.t;.) was Sabhiya's 
companion. 

^ But see Sabhiya SaUa (1). 

* ThagA. i. 361 f.; SNA. ii. 419 ff.; 

Ap. ii. 478; DbA. ii 212. 


’ SA. u. 186. 

* ys. 275*8; see also Mtu. iii. 389 ff* 



Sabltlyft Siitta ] 
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3. Sabhiya.— A Paribbliaka, perhaps identical with Sabhtya (2), The 
Saipyutta^ records a discussion which took place at ftttlka between him 
and Vacchagotta on various questions, such as the existenoe of the 
Buddha after death, etc. In this sutta, Sabhiya is addressed as 
and he says that he had then been three years in the Order. It is probably 
this same Paribbajaka who is mentioned as AbUya-KmMAaa in the 
Anuruddha Sutta {q.v,).^ 

1 S. iv. 401 f. 2 M. iii. 148 f. 

1. Sabhiya Sutta. — The sixth sutta of the Mahavagga of the Sutta 
Nip&ta.^ A devatd, who in a previous life had been a relation of Sabhiya 
(see Sabhiya 1), asks him a series of questions and exhorts him to join 
the Order of any recluse who can answer them satisfactorily. Sabhiya 
wanders about asking his questions of several well-known teachers; 
failing to find satisfaction, he visits the Buddha in Ve)uvana at R&Jagaha 
and is given permission to ask anything he wishes, the Buddha promising 
to solve his difficulties. Then follows a series of questions answered by 
the Buddha. Sabhiya, in the end, asks permission to join the Buddha^s 
Order. This permission is given, and after the usual probationary period 
of four months, he becomes an arahant. 

According to the Theragatha Commentary,® quoted also in the Sutta 
Nipata Commentary, the questions were formulated by Sabhiya’s 
mother, who, feeling revulsion for her womanhood, developed the 
jhdnas and was reborn in a Brahma- world. But the Sutta Nipata 
Commentary itself® says that they were taught to Sabhiya by an andgam 
Brahin &9 who had been a fellow-celibate of Sabhiya in the time of Kassapa 
Buddha’s dispensation. The Sutta is also called Sabhlya^puccha, and 
is given® as an example of the Buddha’s sabbafi^upavara^, his willingness 
to answer any question whatever without restriction. 

It is said® that Tasadatta, Sabhiya’s companion, was present at the 
discussion with the Buddha and listened eagerly hoping for a chance of 
criticism. But the Buddha read his thoughts and admonished him at 
the end of the sutta. 

The questions contained in the sutta had been asked and answered 
in the time of Eassapa Buddha, too, but, while the questions remained, 
the answers disappeared.® 

^ SN., pp. 91 f. ® i. 156. 

> ThagA. i. 382. ® ThsgA. L 427. 

» SNA. ii. 421. ® VibhA., p. 432. 

2. Sabhiya Sutta. — Records the discussion between Sabhiya Kaocdtaia 
(SftUilya 2) and VaMbagotta.* 

» S. IT. 401 f. 



il. tanigSB. — One hundred and fifteen kappas ago there vete eight 
kings of this name, previous births of ”*"*"* ThUft.^ o.I. 

ftnuitto 

i ThagA. i. 258. 

2. Sunaggn. — A mountain near HlrnsvA* v.l. Samsftga. 

> ThagA. i. 258; Ap. li. 437. 

1. Samafiga, — The constant attendant of Tlssa Buddha.* 

^ Bu. xviii. 21 ; BuA (p. 191) calls him Samata. 

2. SamaAga.— See Samagga. 

SamaAgl. — The wife of Sobhita Buddha before his renunciation 
The Buddhavamsa Commentary^ calls her Hakhiladevi. 

^ Bu. vii. 18. 2 BuA. 137. 


Samaoitta Vagga. — The fourth chapter of the Duka Nipata of the 

AAguttara Nik&ya/ 

1 A. i. 61-9. 

Sainacltta(<-pai1yftya) Sutta. — A large number of Devas of Tranquil 
Mind (Samaoitt&) come to the Buddha at Jetavana and ask him if he 
will visit Sftriputta, who is preaching at the Hig&ramfttup&sSda on the 
person who is fettered both inwardly and outwardly. The Buddha 
agrees in silence and appears at the Migaramatup&sada. Sariputta 
greets the Buddha and salutes him. The Buddha relates to him the visit 
of the Devas and tells him that a large number of them can stand in a 
space not greater than the point of a gimlet, and that, too, without 
crowding each other. This is because they have trained themselves 
to be tranquil in the senses and in t£e mind. Such tranquillity leads to 
tranquillity also of body, speech, and thought. Followers of other 
schools do not know this teaching.^ 

In the discourse of Sariputta,* referred to by the Devas, the Elder 
explains that the monk who keeps the pdtimokkha restraints is proficient 
in the practice of right conduct, seeing danger in the slightest faults — 
such a one is reborn among the Devas and is therefore a “ Returner.” 
Thus he is fettered inwardly to the self. Others there are who are bom 
in Deva-worlds and there become anagdmins. These are fettered out- 
wardly. Yet others are proficient in revulsion, in the ending of sensuality, 
of any existence and become anSgdmins, 

' A. i. 64 f. 


» IMd,. 62 f. 



It is said* that at the conclusion of this sutta, as at the oonolusion 
of the Mahfisamaya, MaAgala, and Cil}i^RihulovUa Sottas^ one hundred 
thousand crores attained arahantship. 

The sutta was preached by Mahinda on the evening of his arrival in 
Ceylon. After his interview with Dev&namjliyatissay Mahinda asked 
SumanarS&ma^ora to announce the preaching of the Dhamma. This 
announcement was heard throughout the Island, and gradually the news 
of it spread to Brahma’s heaven. There was then an assembly of Devas, 
just as on the occasion of Sariputta’s preaching of the sutta.* 

3 AA. i.320; cf. SNA., p. 174; MU. p. 20. * Mhv. xiv. 34 ff. 

Samajivi Sutta.">The Buddha visits the house of Nakulapitfi, while 
staying in the Bhesakalavana on Suipsamftragirl. Both Nakulapita 
and his wife declare their faithfulness to each other and their desire to 
be husband and wife in subsequent births. That, says the Buddha, is 
possible if they are matched in faith, virtue, generosity and wisdom.^ 

^ A. ii. 61 f. 


Samapa.^ — One of the chief lay supporters of Kakusandha Buddha/ 

^ Bu. xxiii. 22. 


Samara Vagga. — The ninth chapter of the Tika Nipata^ of the 


Apguttara. 


1 A. i. 229-39. 


1. Samapa Sutta. — A monk has three pursuits; training in the higher 
morality, higher thought and higher insight. He must follow these 
pursuits with keenness; otherwise his presence in the Order will be like 
that of an ass in a herd of cattle.^ 

1 A. i. 229. 

2. Samapa Sutta. On the four kinds of monk to be found in the Order 
— sotdpannaSf sdkadagdminsj andgdmins and arahants. These are not to 
be found among the followers of contrary teachings.^ 

1 A. u. 238. 


3. Samapa Sutta. — On the different names by which a Tathagata is 
known.' 


^ A. iv. 340. 


Samapakolafifia.— A king of KUiAga. He was a Cakkavatti, but when 
he was riding his elephant through the air, he could not pass over the 
n. 66 



BpM wltere the was/ The reference is evidently to ^e sMiy 

in the SUUgabOdhl JUnka,* but there the king’s name is not given. 

1 Mil. p. 260. * J. iv. 232 f. 

Sama^aguttaks. — A bandit, employed by the heretics to kill Moggallina 
Theta/ See the SarabhaAga Jitaka. 

‘ J. V. 126. 

Samapaguttt. — The second of the seven daughters of Kikl, king of 
Benares. She was Uppalavan^h in the present age.^ 

» Ap. ii. 646; cf. J. vi. 481. 

Samapabr&hmapa Vagga.— The eighth chapter of the Nidftna Saipyutta.^ 

1 S. ii. 129. 

1. Samanahr &hmapa Sutta. — Recluses and brahmins who know decay- 
and-death, its uprising, its cessation and the way thereto — they are held 
in honour; not so the others.^ 

^ S. ii. 14 f. 

2. Samapabrahmapa Sutta.— Similar to (1). They know not only 
dccay-and-death but likewise all the factors of this entire mass of 111; 
such realize, in this very life, the goal of recluseship.* 

‘ S. ii. 46 f. 

3. SamapabrShmapa Sutti.— A group of suttas similar to the above ; 
the good recluses and brahmins know about decay and death, birth, 
becoming, grasping, craving, feeling, contact, sense, name-and-form, 
consciousness and activities.* 

* S. u. 129 f. 

4 . Samapabr&hnuma Sutta. — ^Honoured recluses and brahmins are 
those who know the satisfaction, the danger and the escape regaiding 
gains, favours and iSattery.* 

* S. ii. 286 f. 

5 . Samapateihiiiapa Sutta. — Real recluses and brahmins are those 
who understand the arising, destruction, satisfaction, danger and 660ape 
fi(om the three kinds of feeling.* 

* S.iv.284f: 



6. S M B ima hr ih lM^ a Sutta.— Beoliues »nd bialuBnif iflM l^^ve 
understood fully the five controlling powers (•ndrsgilm) «n wo«A]r toi 
honour.* 

‘ S. ▼. W6. 

7. Similar to (6), regarding the six sense-faculties.* 

* 8. V. aO0. 

8. SamapabrUunapa Sotta. — Same as (6), but the controlling powers 
are different — case, etc.* 

» S. T. 208. 

9. SamapabrihlDafa Sutta.— The results uf the development of the 
four iddhipadas by recluses and brahmins.* 

‘ S. V. 27S f. 

10. Samapabr&hmapa Sutta. — Recluses and brahmins who have 
gained, are gaining, and will gain, the highest wisdom, do so through 
understanding of the Four Noble Truths.* 

• 8. r. 416 f. 

Samapamapjlki Sutta.— PaficakaAga, on his way to the Buddha, 
visits the Faribbajaka Ugg&hamftna at the SamayappavSdaka in the 
Tindukfidta in the HaUikfir&ma. Uggahamana tells him that, in his 
view, the triumphant recluse is he who does no evil, says and thinks no 
evil, and earns his living in no evil way. Pancakafiga reports this to 
the Buddha, who says that, according to Uggahamana, a tiny babe on 
its back would be such a recluse ! No, says the Buddha, the triumphant 
recluse is one who is an adept in the Noble Eightfold Path and in utter 
knowledge and in utter deliverance, and he goes on to describe such a 
recluse in detail.* v.I. Samapamupjm. 

> M. U. 82-9. 

gawia^>m«^iiry|uitt» — name for the PUribbilllHI O n i ll M li iMI 

(j.e.). 

“imnflfli Vagga.— The eleventh chapter of the Dasaka Kipkta 
the AfigiMaia Hlklia.* 


1 A.v.210f. 
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Sama^fty SamaQl.— The eldest oi the seven daughters of King KlU. 
She was Khein& in the present age.^ 

1 J. vi. 481; Ap. ii. 546; ThigA. 18. etc. 


SamaQUpattll&ka.— Twenty-three kappas ago there were four kings 
of this name, previous births of Buddhupatth&yaka Thera/ 

^ Ap. i. 242. 


Samata.--See Samahga. 

1. Samatta. — One hundred and fifteen kappas ago there were eight 
kings of this name, previous births of Nandiya Thera/ 

1 ThagA. i. 82. 


2. Samatta.— See Pamatta. 

1. Samatta Sutta.— S&riputta tells Anuruddha that it is by cultivating 
the four aatipatthdnas that one becomes an adept (asekha)} 

S. V. 175. 

2. Samatta Sutta. — It is by practising the four iddhipddas that recluses 
and brahmins can perfectly practise iddhi-^owex} 

1 S. V. 256. 


Samatha Sutta. — A monk should practise introspection as to whether 
he has won insight of the higher and insight into the dhamma, and also 
peace of heart. Then he must put forth special effort to acquire what he 
has not won, and he must obtain his requisites in such a way that 
unprofitable states wane in him and profitable states increase.^ 

1 A.w. 98 fif. 


Samathakkhandhaka.— The fourth section of the Cullavagga of the 
Vinaya.^ 

1 Vin. ii. 73-104. 


Samanupassani Sutta. — On how thoughts of self lead to ignorance and 

to varying views.^ 

® 1 S. iii. 46. 


Samantakata, Smnantagirl^ Sitmanakfl|a» Samanagiri» Sumanioala.— 

A mountain peak in Ceylon. It was the residence of the Deva Mabft* 
aumana,^ and when the Buddha visited the Island for the third time, he 

^ Mhv. i. 83. 
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left on the mountain the mark of his footprint.* Owing to thiSi the 
mountain became a sacred place of pilgrimage. In later times many 
kings of Ceylon paid the shrine great honour. VlJayaUUm L gifted the 
village of Gilimalaya for the feeding of pilgrims, and set up rest-houses 
for them on the different routes, for the maintenance of which he provided * 
KittlnissaAka made a special pilgrimage to Sumanakfft^a and mentioned 
it in his inscriptions.^ Parakkamab&hu II. did likewise, and also gave 
ten gdvutas of rich land for the shrine on the top of the peak.* He further 
gave orders to his pious minister, Devappatlrftla^ to make the roads 
leading to the mountain easy of access. The minister repaired the roads, 
and built bridges at Bodhitala over the KhaJlotaiUldly at Ulla]MUiaggftma, 
and at Ambagg&ma. He constructed rest-houses at suitable spots, and 
placed stepping-stones on the way to tie summit. Then the king 
himself visited the peak and held a great festival there lasting for three 
days.* VlJayabahU IV., too, made a pilgrimage to the sacred mountain.^ 
King Viravikkama also went there and lit a lamp, fifteen cubits in girth 
and five cubits high.* R&Jas(ilia I.9 in his de^re to take revenge on the 
Buddhist monks, handed the shrine over to Hindu priests,* but Vlmala- 
dhammasfiriya II. restored to it all honours and held a great festival, 
lasting for seven days, at the peak.^* His son, Marindaslha, made two 
pilgrimages there,^^ while Vljayarfijasiha had a feast of lamps celebrated 
there. “ Kittisirir&iasilui had a man^pa built round the footprint 
surmounted by a parasol, and assigned the revenues from the village of 
Kuftaplti to the monks who looked after the shrine.^* 

The districts round Samantakuta were, in early times, the habitation 
of the Pulindas. It was believed^* that, when Vljaya forsook KuveQl^ 
her children fled thither and that their descendants were the Pulindas. 
In later times, too, mention is made^* of the fact that the people dwelling 
in the neighbourhood of Samantakuta refused to pay taxes to the king. 
From very early times the mountain was the dwelling of numerous monks. 
Thus, in the time of Dufthagdinapiy there were nine hundred monks there, 
under Halayamah&deva Thera. The Damila Dighajantu offered a red 
robe to the Akasaoetlya in Samantaglri-vihara, and, as a result, won 
heaven, because he remembered the gift at the moment of his death. 
The rivers Hah&v&iuka and KalyaQi rise in Sumanakuta. 


^ Ibid,t 77; c/. Nammada and Sacoa- 
baddha (j.v.). 

* Cv. U. 64 f. 

* Ibid,, Ixxx, 24; Cv. Trs, ii. 128, n. 4. 

* Cv. Ixxxv. 118. 

* Ibid,, Ixxxvi. 9, 18 flF. 

’ Ibid., Ixzxviii. 48. 

* Ibid,, xoii. 17. 


• Ibid., xciii. 12. 

JbuL, xovii. 16 f. Ibid., 31 
^2 Ibid,, xoviii. 84. 

“ Ibid., 0 . 221. 

14 iiihv. vii. 67. 

« E,g., Cv. Ixi. 70, 

14 Mhv. xxxii. 49. 

17 AA. 1. 376; MA. ii. 956. 



ItenyBittlrfl^vayiytnA.— A Psii poem, of about eij^t huacbred Teitw. 
tniMOU in the thirteenth century by Vedeha Thm, at the requeet of 
ttUnila, a monk. It containa a description of SaountakAta and the 
ttories connected with it.^ 

‘ P.L.C. 228 f. 

fiMIumtagandha. — Five kappas ago there were thirteen kings of this 
name, previous births of PadapQlaka Thera.^ v.l. Samaotabhadda. 

‘ Ap. 1. 142. 

Samantagiri.— See Samantakfita. 


1. Samantaeakkhu. — A king of seven kappas ago, a previous birth of 

Davasabha (BandhuJIvaka) Thera.^ 

'■ ThsgA. 1. 204; Ap. i. 176. 

2. Samantaeakkhu. — A kmg of fifty-five kappas ago, a previous birth 

of Aianadlpaka Thera.' 

1 Ap. 1. 231. 


Samantacchadana. — A kmg of fifty-five kappas ago, a previous birth 

of Ummftpupphlya Thera.' 

* Ap. I 268. 

Samantadbarapa. — A kmg of eighty-seven kappas ago, a former birth 

of Pupphadhdraka Thera.' 

* Ap. 1. 244. 

SamantanemL — Seventy-three kappas ago there were thirteen kings of 
this name, previous births of Aflanabodhiya Thera.' 

‘ Ap. i. 111. 

1. SawantapfeMika, — Thirty-three kappas ago there were thirteen 
kings of this name, previous births of T^nj^hiya TUna.' 

> Ap. 1. 136. 


2. Bamantdpilidlka. — Seventy-eight kappas ago there were nzteen 
^I||ring8 of this name, previous births of BatthMiyaka Thera.' 

* Ap. 1. 208. 


Saiwaiitapialdlki.— A Commentary on the Vinaya Fi^aka mititea Iqr 
lhaiihaghnea ThMa.' It was written at the request of Bwilhatlilt 

* (}v.8». 
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ttntfhidl^pul.* 

* Sp. I. 2. ; the MMon for the luune la giyen at i. 201. 

SwiMHlt abhadda. — ^Five kappaa ago there were thirteen kiapi tfl thia 
name, previous births of Uttijra (PadapOJaka) Ihita.* v.l. 

^ ThagA. t 126; Ap i 142. 

Sa m an t a bh adra k a. — The name of a book. Probably a wrong reading.^ 
' See SNA. i. 21, 20 

SaDiantamalla. — A Malaya chief ID the time of Parakkamab&hu L* 

^ Cv Ixx. 20, 28. 

Samantavani^a. — Twenty-seven kappas ago there were four kings of 
this name, previous births of Adh&rad&yaka Thera.^ 

' Ap. 1. 207. 

Samantaodana.— See Odana. 

1 Samaya Sutta. — On the wrong and right times for striving ^ 

1 A. 111. 66. 

2 Samaya Sutta. — On six occasions when one should visit a monk.^ 

. 1 A. 111. 317. 

3. Samaya Sutta. — Mah& Kaooftna repeats sutta (2) m order to settle 
a dispute which arose among the monks.^ 

1 A. m. 320. 

4. Samaya Sutta. — The introductory part of the HaUsamaya Sutta 
(g,v.)f included m the Saipyutta.^ 

1 S.i.20f. 

Samaymipavadaka. — descriptive epithet of the M al llMriin a iu 
StvatfhL It was so called because teachers of diverse views used to meet 
there and state their opinions (aitano aUano satnaycm pavadanU),^ 

^ MA. ii. 710;1)A U. 366. 

flMiaviiTlllliittl Slrtte.— Five thinga that lead to the falling away «f a 
aMaUc wha ia tempocarily released.^ 

> A* lit 173. 
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SunabUttate. — king of seventy kappas ago, a previous birth of 

Siipiri«ulya Thera.* 

1 Ap. i. 181. 

Samavattekkhandha.— The son of Vlpassl Buddha in his last lay life. 
His mother was Sutand.* 

^ Bu. XX. 26, etc. 

Sama8l8akath&. — The seventh chapter of the Panhavagga of the 

Pa{lsambhidftmagga.^ 

1 Ps. ii. 230-32. 

SanUUUipaka Thera. — An arahaut. Ninety >ono kappas ago he was 
leader of a guild in Bandhumati, and lie and his colleagues built a court 
yard (niald) for Vipassi Buddha and his monks. Fifty^nine kappas ago 
he was a king, named Aveyya.^ 

^ Ap. i. 186. 

Samidapetabba Sutta.— The Buddha tells Ananda of three particulars 
regarding which advice should be given to one's loved ones — on 
unwavering loyalty to the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sahgha. The 
results of such loyalty are unchanging.' 

1 A. i. 222. 

Samfidhl Vagga.— The first chapter of the Sacca Saipyutta,' 

1 S. V. 414-20. 

Samftdhl Saipyutta,— Another name for the Jh&na Saipyutta.' 

1 S. iii. 263-79. 

1. Samftdhi Sutta. — One who is concentrated is one who knows as it 
really is the arising of the body and the passing away thereof; the same 
with feeling, perception, activities and consciousness.' 

^ S. iii. 13; c/. ibid*, v. 414; on this sutta see Sylvain L6vi, JA. 1908, xii. 102. 

2. SaitiMhl Sutta. — On the six forms of concentration.' 

^ S. iv. 362. 

S. Samidhl Sutta. — On four ways of developing oonoentxation.' 


1 A. ii. 44 f. 
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4. Sa m M hl Sutta. — On four kinds of people in the world: those who 
gain mental calm but not higher wisdom, those who gain higher wisdom 
but not mental calm, those who gain neither, those who gain both.^ 

1 A. ii. 92. 

5. Sam&dhi Sutta. — The same as (3), but this sutta adds that those who 
have gained neither one nor both should strive energetically to obtain 
them.* 

» A. u. 93. 

6. Samadhi Sutta.— The same as (3), but adds a description as to how 
mental calm and insight can be united.* 

^ A. ii. 94. 

7. Samfidhi Sutta. — On the fivefold knowledge which arises in those 
that are wise and mindful and have developed infinite concentration.* 

^ A. iii. 24. 

8. Samadhi Sutta. — On five qualities that obstruct right concentration 
— ^sights, sounds, etc,* 

» A. iii. 137. 

9. Samadhi Sutta. — The Buddha explains how a monk who has won 
such concentration as to be unaware of earth, water, etc., yet contrives 
to have perception.* 

1 A. V. 7 f.; c/, ibid., 363 f. 

10. Samfidhi Sutta. — Ananda asks the same question, as in sutta (8), 
of S&riputta, and the latter explains it from his own experience in Andha* 

vaua.* 

1 A. V. 8 f. 

Samddhlsam&patti Sutta. — Of the four persons who practise meditation, 
he who is skilled both in concentration and in the fruits thereof is the 
best, just as the strainings of ghee are the best part of milk.* 

1 S. iii. 263. 


aamana . — ^A class of Devas present at the preaching of the Mahiaaumya 
Sutta.* 

^ D. ii. 260. 

Samipatti Vagga.— *The fifteenth chapter of the Duka Nip&ta of the 

Adguttaia HlUya.* 

^ A. uUt 



of the two chief women disciplee of VenaUlA BoNhl/ 

^ Bu. xxu. 24; J. i. 42. 


lainlts. — A king of fourteen kappas ago, a previous birth of BoddlUh 
iififiaka (H0ghlys) Thera/ 

^ Ap. i. 162; ThagA. i. 160. 

Samltanandana, — A king of fifty kappas ago, a previous birth of 

Tflthlkapupphiya Thera/ 

1 Ap. i. 202. 

SamltlgUtta Thera.— He belonged to a brahmin family of Savatthl 
and entered the Order after hearing the Buddha preach. He attained to 
entire purity of conduct, but, because of some action in his former life, 
was attacked by leprosy, and his limbs gradually decayed. He therefore 
lived in the infirmary. One day Sfiriputta, while visiting the sick, saw 
him and gave him an exercise on contemplation of feeling. Practising 
this, Samitigutta developed insight and became an arahant. Then he 
remembered his past action and uttered a verse. ^ 

In the past he was a householder and offered jasmine-fiowers to Vipassi 
Buddha. In another birth he saw a Pacceka Buddha and insulted him, 
calling him a leprous starveling ” and spitting in his presence. For 
this he suffered long in hell, and was reborn on earth in the time of Kassapa 
Buddha. He became a Paribbajaka, and, losing his temper with a follower 
of the Buddha, cursed him — “ May you become a leper.*' He also soiled 
the bath-powders placed by people at bathing-places ; hence his affliction 
in the present age.* 

He is evidently identical with Jfitipujaka of the Apadana.* 

^ Included in Thag. (vs. 81). > ThagA. i. 176 f. * Ap. i. 154. 

1. Samiddha. — King of Ceylon (Varadipa) in the time of Kopftgamana 
Buddha. His capital was Vaddhamina.^ 

^ Mhv. XV. 117; Bpv. xv. 48; xvii. 7; Sp. i. 86. 

2. Samiddha. — Brother of Jayanta, king of Ceylon (Mapjadlpa). 
It was war between the brothers that brought Kassapa Buddha to 
Ceylon.^ 

1 MT. 366. 

1. SamMdhi Thera. — He belonged to a householder’s family of 
Bijagaha. From the time of his birth his family prospered, and he 
himself was happy and good, hence his name. He was present at the 
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meetiog betireen the Baddha and BtoMlili, and bo ihipMiod 
thereby that he joined the Order. Once, while he wasat 
musing dn his good fortune as a monk, Mini tried to terrify him. Bam^ 
iddhi told the Buddha of this, but the Baddha asked him to stay m where 
he was.^ He obeyed, and soon afterwards won arahantship. Me then 
declared his aflM in a verse,' and Mara retired discomfited. 

In the past he met Slddhattha Buddha, to whom he gave some flowers 
with stalks, which he picked with the help of his bow and arrow. Fifty- 
one kappas ago he was a king named Jtttindliaia.* He is probably 
identical with Sala|amftllya of the Apad&na 

Once when Samiddhi was drying himself after bathing in the Tapodi, 
a Deva approached and questioned him on the Bhaddekaiatta Sutta. 
Samiddhi confessed ignorance, and the Deva asked him to learn it from 
the Buddha. This he did from a brief sermon preached to him by the 
Buddha, which Mldii Kaocana later enlarged into the Matafi-Kaeoftna- 
Bbaddekaratta Sutta' (g.v.). A conversation between Potaliputta and 
Samiddhi, three years after the latter had joined the Order, led to the 
preaching of the Hahikammavlbhafiga Sutta In the sutta the 

Buddha speaks of Samiddhi as moghapurisat and Samiddhi is also teased 
by Potaliputta for pretending to expound the Dhamma after being 
only three years in the Order. According to the AAguttara Commentary,’ 
Samiddhi was a pupil (saddhivihdrika) of Siriputta, and the Anguttara' 
contains a record of a lesson given by S&riputta to Samiddhi regarding 
aankappamtakkas. See also the Samiddhi Jfitaka and the S ami d dhi 
Sutta ( 2 ). 

^ This episode is also given at S. i. 1 19 f., 
but the place mentioned is not the 
Tapod&r&ma, bat SlUvatl. 

> Thag. va. 46. 

* ThagA. i. 117 f. 

2. SandddhL— See Samiddhisumana, 

3. SamUdllL— A brahmin of SAvattlU, father of Pawamin Thent.* 

^ liagA. i. 58. 

4. SamUdllL— A brahmin of MS|aka, father of MahdgavaMiia Tben.* 

ThagA. i. 67. 

a— «Maiit jAteka (No. 167).— The Bodhieatta was once a young aaoetic 
in the Umiliga* and on one occasion, after wrestling all night with his 


* Ap. i. 2oe. 

* M. iii. 192 f. 

* Ibid., 207. 

f AA. iL 790. 

* A. ir. 386 f. 
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spirit, he bathed at sunrise and stood in one garment to dry his body in 
the sun. A nymph, seeing him, tried in vain to tempt him. 

The story was told in reference to Samlddhl Thera, who had a similar 
experience on the banks of the TapodA Seeing his youth and beauty, 
a nymph reminded him that he was yet young, asceticism could be 
practised in old age. Samiddhi replied that no one knew if he would live 
to see old age. The nymph vanished.^ 

1 J. ii. 66-8. 

1. Samlddhl Sutta. — The story of a nymph who tried to tempt Samlddhl 
Thera. The story is similar to the introductory story of the Samlddhl 
Jitaka, but the discussion between Samiddhi and the devata is given at 
greater length. When Samiddhi told her of his aim in leading the religious 
life, she wished to know more of the Buddha’s teaching, and asked him 
to find an r»pportunity for her to see the Buddha. This Samiddhi did, 
and the Buddha preached to her.^ 

1 S. i. 8 ff. 

2. Samlddhl Sutta. — Describes the unsuccessful attempt of Mara to 
frighten Samlddhl Thera (q.v,). Mara made a tremendous noise near 
him, and Samiddhi sought the Buddha’s advice. The Buddha explained 
to him that the noise was made by Mara, and the next time he came 
Samiddhi challenged him to do his worst. ^ 

1 S. i. 119 f. 

3. Samlddhl Sutta.— Preached at the Kalandakanlv&pa in Veluvaua, 

in answer to Samlddhl’s question as to what Mara is and what are his 
distinguishing qualities.^ 

1 S. iv. 38 f. 

4. Samlddhl Sutta.— Records a lesson giv.^n by S&rlputta to Samlddhl 

on sankapjfHivitakhd (purposive thoughts).^ 

^ A. iv. 386 f. 

Samiddhlsumana. — A Deva who lived in the rajaycUam-tr^e standing 
at the gate of Jetavaua. He accompanied the Buddha on his second 
visit to Ceylon. In his last birth he had been a man in NSgadIpa» and 
’ seeing some Pacceka Buddhas eating their meal, had provided them with 
rd^dj^atona-branches with which to clean their bowls. The rajayaUbm- 
tree was held as parasol over the Buddha’s head on his journey to Ceylon 
and was left behind in Kalyd^l for the Nagas to worship.^ 

^ MhT.i.62ff. 



SamItL—A waggon-builder of Sftvatthi. In the AftgUI Sotta (q.v.), 
HoggalUna tells S&riputta how he once saw Samiti shaping a felloe ; by 
his side, Fapd^putta was watching, wishing that Samiti might shape the 
felloe without crook, twist, or blemish. When Samiti did this, Pap^u- 
putta sang with joy, saying that Samiti had read his thoughts.^ 

1 M. i. 31 f. 


Sambnkkliatittha.— A ford in the KabivUukagwkgft.^ 

‘ Cv. Ixxii. 9, 33. 


Samugga j&taka (No. 436). — The Bodhisatta was once an ascetic of 
great ?rfrfA/-power. Near his hut lived an Asura who from time to time 
listened to his preaching. One day th<' A^^ura saw a beautiful woman 
of K&sl going with an escort to visit her parents. The Asura swooped 
down on the party and, as soon as the men had fled, took the woman 
and made her his wife. For her safe protection he put her in a box, 
which he then swallowed. Some time later the Asura went to bathe, 
and having taken out the box and let the woijaan bathe, he allowed her 
to remain out until he himself had bathed. A son of V&yu, a magician, 
was travelling through the air, and the woman, seeing him, invited him 
to her box and there covered him up. The Asura, all unsuspecting, 
shut up the box and swallowed it. Then he visited the Bodhisatta, who 
said in greeting, “ Welcome to all three of you.*’ The Asura expressed 
his surprise, and the Bodhisatta explained the matter to him. The box 
was produced and the truth of his story proved. The magician went his 
way and the woman was allowed to go hers. 

The story was related to a monk who was hankering after a woman.^ 
It is also referred to‘ as the Karapd^ka J&taka. 

1 J. iii. 627^31. * J. v. 466. 


Samuggata. — Fifty thousand kappas ago there were seven kings of 
this name, all previous births of Sobhlta (Rakkhlta) Thera.^ 

1 Ap. i. 164; ThagA. i. 173. 


Samuocaya-khandha. — The third chapter of the Culla Vagga of the 
Vinaya Pitaka.^ 


1 Vin. ii. 38-72. 


SamuJJavastli.— A building in Annridhapura. The clay from under 
the northern steps of the building was used for the construction of 
utensils used in the coronation festival of the kings of Ceylon.' 

MT. 307. 







Sutte.— The pvthujjmm do not know the arising and going 
ont of body, feelings, etc/ 

^ S. iii. 82, 174. 


1. Samildayndliamma Sutta. — Ignorance means ignorance that the 
nature of the body, feeling, etc., is to come to be and then pass away.^ 

1 S. ui. 170. 


2. Samudayadhamma Sutta.— The same as Sutta (1), but the explana- 
tion is given by S&rlputta to Mah&ko|thita.^ 

1 S. iii. 171. 

3. Samudayadhamma Sutta. — The Buddha teaches the monks about 
arising and^the ending of the four satipaUhanas} 

1 S. V. 184. 


1. Samudda.— See Sundara-samudda. 


2. Samudda. — A sage of long ago.^ 

^ J. Ti. 99, 

3. Samudda, — One of the chief lay patrons of Slddhattha Buddha.^ 

^ Bu, xvii. 20. 

Samudda J&taka (No. 296). — The Bodhisatta was once a sea-spirit, and 
heard a water-crow flying about, trying to check shoals of fish and 
flocks of birds, saying, Don’t drink too much sea water, be careful of 
emptying the sea.” The sea-spirit, seeing his greediness, assumed a 
terrible shape and frightened him away. 

The story was related in reference to the great greediness of UpauSllda 
the Sttyan (q.v,). He is identified with the water-crow.^ 

^ J. ii. 441 f. 

Samudda Vagga.— The sixteenth chapter of the Sa|gyataiia SupyuttS.^ 

^ S. iv. 187-72. 


1. Samudda Sutta, — Two or three drops of water, if taken from 
sea, are Infinitesimal compared with what is left.^ 

^ S. ii. 186 f. 
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2. Bwa a M* Sutta.— In the discipline of the ArijrMsit tumtuib, 

etc., which constitute the ocean. The woild is, for the most part) j^UngdA 
therein.* 

‘ S. iv. 167. 


3. Sanradda Sntta. — The same as sutta (1). For the person who hM 
understanding the dukkha which he has destroyed is infinitesimal 
compared with what remains in the world.* 

‘ S. T. 463. 

Samuddakappa.--A king of fourteen kappas ago; a former birth of 

Bandhujivaka Thera.* 

1 Ap. i. 192. 

Samuddagirl-vlh&ra. ~A vihara in Sun&paranta, where Puppa lived for 
some time. The cloister (cankamat^a) there was surrounded by magnetic 
rocks, and no one could walk in it ’ 

> MA. ii. 1016; SA. hi. 16. 

Samudda^parivepa. — A building in the Mahfivih&ra erected by 
kasapa IV., and given over to the Paqisilkullkas.* 

* Ov. lii. 21. 

Samuddajfi.— Mother of Bhurldatta. See the Bhurldatta Jfitaka. 


1. Samuddadatta. — A. monk whom Devadatta persuaded to join him 
in trying to bring about schism in the Order.* He was a favourite of 

Tha]buiand&.' 

* Vin. ii. 196; iii. 171. • Ibid., iv. 66. 


2. Samuddadatta. — A king who traced his descent from M a hfiiaimnata i 
He was the first of a dynasty of twenty-five kings who ruled in Rfijagaha.* 

'■ MT. 129. 


SamuddanavIL — A princess, who later became an eminent Therl 
Ceylon.* 


^ Dpv. xviii. 34. 




^ on the spot from where Deviimil- 

piyitiM saw the Bodhi-tiee approaching on the ocean.^ It was on 
the road from Amiiidhapiira to lambnkoUL^ 

1 MbT. xix. 86 f. 


• 1IT.403. 
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SanniddavftQiJa jfttaka (No. 466). — Once one thousand carpenters, 
unable to meet their debts, built a ship, and sailed away till they came to 
a fertile island. There they found a castaway, from whom they learned 
that the island was safe and fruitful. So they stayed there, and, as time 
went on, they grew fat and began to drink toddy made from sugar-cane. 

The deities, incensed because the island was being fouled with their 
excrement, decided to send a wave up to drown them. A friendly deity, 
wishing to save them, gave them warning; but another cruel deity 
asked them to pay no heed to her words. Five hundred of the families, 
led by a wise man, built a ship in which they placed all their belongings 
in case the warning should prove true. No harm would be done should 
it prove false. The others, led by a fool, laughed at them. At the end 
of the dark fortnight the sea rose; the five hundred wise families escaped, 
the others were drowned. 

The story was told in reference to five hundred families who were born 
in Niraya as a result of following Devadatta/ 

I J. iv. 168-66. 

SamuddaviJaya.~Queen of Bharata, ruler of Roruva. See the Aditta 
Jdtaka. She is identified with R&hulamata/ 

^ J. iii. 474. 

Samudda-vihara.— A viharu !)uilt by Mahadathika-Mahanaga/ but a 

monk, called Mah&ndga, is said to have lived in the Samudda-vih&ra 
in the time of Dutthagama^l.^ Probably Mahadathika only restored it. 

^ Mhv. xxxiv. 90. * MT. 606. 

1. Samuddd. — One of the two chief women disciples of Kofagamana 
Buddha.^ 

^ J. i. 431 ; Bu. zxiv. 23. 

2. Samuddd. — An eminent Theri of Ceylon.^ 

^ Dpv. xviii. 28. 

Samuddhara. — A king of sixty-seven kappas ago, a previous birth of 

YAthikapupphlya Thera*' 

^ Ap. i. 184. 

Samogadha* — A king of fifty-five kappas ago, a previous birth of 

Taraplya Thera.' 


‘ Ap. i. 238. 
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Samotthata. — Seven kappas ago there were seven kings of this name, 
all previous births of SaAghupafthaka Thera.^ 

1 Ap. i. Ifll. 

1. Sampada Sutta. — The three attainments and the three growths 
— ^faith, virtue, insight.^ 

^ A. i. 287. 

2. Sampada Sutta. — The five attainments — ^faith, virtue, learning, 
charity, insight.^ 

^ A. ill. 53. 


3. Sampada Sutta. — The five attainments virtue, concentration, 
inwight, emancipation, knowledge and visjon oi insight.^ 

1 A. hi. m. 


4. Sampada Sutta. — The five losses — of kin, wealth, health, virtue, 
right view. Their opposites are five profits.^ 

^ A. lii. 147. 

5. Sampada Sutta. — The eight attainments — alertness, wariness, good 
company, even life, faith, virtue, charity, wisdom.^ 

1 A. iv. 322. 

Sampasadaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago, when in 
danger of his life, he saw Siddhattha Buddha and asked for his protection. 
The Buddha exhorted him to put his faith in the Order. He died soon 
afterwards and was reborn in Tusita.^ 

^ Ap. i. 250. 

Sampasadaniya Sutta. — The twenty-eighth sutta of the Digha Nlkftya. 
The Buddha is staying at the Pav&rika-ambavana in N&landd. Sftriputta 
worships him and declares that there has been, is, and will be, no one 
greater than the Buddha, or wiser, as regards sambodhi. He admits, 
in answer to the Buddha, that he knows nothing either of past Buddhas 
or of future ones, and that he is unable to comprehend the Buddha’s 
mind with his own. But he knows the lineage of the Norm {Dhamman- 
^ya)i and is able to deduce therefrom the qualities of past and future 
Buddhas. He then proceeds to recount the qualities and attainments 
in which the Buddha is unsurpassed and unsurpassable. The Buddha 
agrees that Sariputta’s statements are in agreement with the Dhamma. 
llUh& UdSyly who is present, declares his amazement that the Buddha, 

II. 67 
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possessed of such marvellous qualitieSi should yet be so semo 
atid resigned. The sutta ends with an exhortation by the Buddha that 
Sftriputta should often disoourse on this topic to men and women that 
their doubts may be set at rest.^ 

1 D. iii. 99-116. 


Sampnppamukha.— See Pupnamukha. 
Samphala.— See Sambala. 


1. Samphassa Sutta. — Because of diversity in elements arises diversity 
of contact.^ 


1 S. ii. 140. 


2. Samphassa Sutta. — The Buddha makes R&hula realize that sense 
contact is fleeting.^ 


^ S. ii. 246. 


Samphuslta. — A king of three kappas ago, a previous birth of Tamba- 
pupphiya Thera.^ 


1 Ap. i. 176. 


SambandhaelntS. — A work of the twelfth century by Sahgharakkhlta. 

It is a grammatical treatise dealing with the Pali verb and its use in 
syntax, together with a description of the six kdrakas used with the verb 
in the sentence.^ Abhaya Thera of Fagan wrote a tlkd on it.‘ 

^ P.L.C. 199. * Bode, op, cit,, 22. 

Sambandham&linl — A grammatical work by an author of Pagan.^ 

^ Bode, op, oil,, 29. 

Sambaia.-— A chief of the Asuras. In the ** bayo SamuddakS Sutta 
(j.e.) we are told that, because Sambara refused the request of the sages 
for a guarantee of safety, they cursed him, and his mind was deranged* 
Buddhaghosa adds* that, on account of this mental dezangement»^he 
came to be called VifMitM («.«.). Blsew)i«re,* howeTat, it is said tb»t 
once Sakka asked Yepacitti to teach him Samban’s magio art (tanto- 
rtmiyi). Vepacittioonsiiltedthe Asmas and then warned Sakka afi^lDat 
teaming it because, tbiouf^ his art, Sambara had fallm into pmypitctty, 
when he had been soSering for a eentnry. Buddhaghosa, in 
^B.L9n. *sA.i.aes. 





ooBtext/ calls Sambata an Atwinia, a jnggler 

ptactiaed hia nt&yS, has roasted for the past century in pnqiatwy. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids' thinks there was a rank of SandMtra reseaAding 
that of Sakka, and that each succeeding Sambata learnt the ntagio art. 
See also Samvan. 

«8A. i.272. »K8. i. SOSn. 

Sambara Sutta.— See “ Isayo Samnddidii Sotta.” 

1 . Sambala. — One of the chief discixiles ui Slddhattha Buddha.' 
v.l. Sanqihala and Sambahala. 

^ J. 1 . 40, Bu. xvii. 4H 

2. Sambabu — One of the chief lay patroiiK of Tissa Buddha.^ 

' Bu. xvui. 23. 


3. Sambalae — One of the monks who accompanied Mahinda to Ceylon.^ 
Sirlmeghava^^a had an image made of him for purposes of worship.* 

^ Mhv. xii. 7, Dpv. xii. 12, 38; Sp. i. 62. * Cv. xxxvii. 87. 

Sambahula. — A chief of Amaranagara, where he and his brother, 
Sumittap ruled. He heard Siddhattha Buddha preach at Amaniyyina 
and became an arahant.^ He is probably identical with Sambala (1). 

1 BuA. 186. 

1. Sambahula Sutta.— MSray m the guise of a brahmin, with top-knot 
and antelope skin, aged and bent, visits a number of monks at Sil&vatl 
and asks them to enjoy pleasures because they are yet young. They 
should not abandon the things of this life in order to run after matters 
involving time. Natural desires, they reply, are matters involving time, 
full of sorrow and despair, not the doctrine practised by them which is 
immediate in its results. 

The brahmin retires discomfited, and when the matter is reported to 
the Buddha, he identifies him with Mara/ 

I a i 117 f. 

2 . 8 att 9 i,^A deity in a Kosalan forest tract laments wjbmi 
the nrnnhs, who have been living there, depart on tour. Anothsr dei^ 
oomfotis him saying that monks are free and own no home.^ 

1 a h isd. 
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3. Sambabllla Satta. — A deity in a Eosalan forest tract sees a company 
of monks vain, noisy, heedless and unintelligent. He draws near and 
admonishes them.^ 

1 S. i. 203. 

Sambuddha Sutta. — On the difference between the Tathagata who is 
a fully-enlightened one and a monk who is freed by insight.^ 

1 S. iii. 65 f. 

Sambula Jataka (No. 519).— ilambula was the wife of Sotthisena, 

king of Benares, whose father was the Bodhi satta. Sambula was very 
beautiful, but when Sotthisena, being seized with leprosy, left his kingdom 
and went into the forest, she went with him and tended him with great 
devotion. One day, after fetching food from the forest, she went to 
bathe, and was drying herself, when she was seized by a Yakkha who 
threatened to carry her away. By her power Sakka*s throne was heated, 
and Sakka, coming with his 1 liunderbolt, frightened the Yakkha and 
put him in chains. It was late when Sambula returned home, and Sotthi- 
sena, wishing to test her love, refused to believe her story. She then 
performed an Act of Truth, declaring that she was faithful, and sprinkled 
water on Sotthisena. He was completely healed, and together they went 
to Benares, where Sotthisena’s father was still king. He made Sotthisena 
king and became an ascetic. Sotthisena gave himself up to pleasure 
and neglected Sambula. The ascetic, returning, found her thin and 
miserable, and, learning the reason, admonished Sotthisena. 

The story was related in reference to Mallik&’s great devotion to her 
husband. She is identified with Sambula and Pasenadl with Sotthisena.^ 

^ J. V. 88-98. 

Sambula-Kaoc&na Thera. — He belonged to a family of the Kaoeftnas 

in Magadha, and, having entered the Order, lived in a cave, called Bherav&y 
near the Himalaya, engaged in meditation. One day there arose a 
great and unseasonable storm; the clouds massed up in the sky amid 
thunder and forked lightuing. All creatures cried out in fear and 
trembling. But Sambula, heedless of the noise and cooled by the storm, 
composed his mind, developed insight and became an arahant. Then, 
filled with joy, he uttered a psean.^ 

Ninety-four kappas ago he had seen a Pacceka Buddha, named 
Satarai|isi| just risen from sainadhi, and had given him a palm-fruit.‘ 
He is evidently identical with Tfilaphaliya of the Apadana.* 

^ This is included in Thag. vss. 180-90. > ThagA. i. 313 f. * Ap. i. 447. 
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Sambnlft. — Queen of Sotthisena. See the Sambula Jfitika. 

SamboJJhaAga Sutta, — A definition of the seven bqjjhcukffas} 

^ S. iv. 367. 


Sambodha Vagga. — Tli<‘ first chapter of the Navake Nipata of the 

AAguttara Nikaya/ 


1 A. iv. 35] -m 

Sambodhi Vagga. -The eleventh chapter of the Tika Nipata of the 

Afiguttara Nlkdya.* 


1 A. i. 258-65. 


Sambodhi Sutta. — Conditions that should be developed in order to 
get awakening — good friends, virtue, helpful talk, strenuous purpose, 
wisdom.^ 

1 A. iv. 251 f. 


“ Sambodhena ” Sutta. — The Buddha explains how it was only after 
his Enlightenment that he could understand the satisfaction and the 
misery and the way of escape from the eye, ear, etc.^ 

1 S. iv. 6 f. 

1. Sambhava. — One of the two chief disciples of Sikhi Buddha.^ 

^ D. ii. 4; J. i. 41; Bu. xxi. 20; S. i. 155. 

2. Sambhava.— The constant attendant of Revata Buddha.^ 

1 J. i. 35; Bu. vi. 21. 

3. Sambhava. — The constant attendant of Tissa Buddha.^ 

1 J. i. 40, but see Samaftga. 

4. Sambhava. — A Pacceka Buddha of thirty-one kappas ago. Sappaka 
Thera, in a previous birth, was a Ndga and held a lotus over him.^ 

1 ThagA. i. 399. 

5. Sambhava. — The Bodhisatta, born as the son of Vidhura and brother 

of SaA]aya and Bhadrak&ra. See the Sambhava Jfttaka. 

Sambhava Jdtaka (No. 515).— Dhanaftjaya Koravya, king of Indapattm 

asks a question of his chaplain Saelrala on dhammatfiga (the Service of 



Ttutb). SnobMl^ confesBes ignorance, and deolares that none but 
VUUlllia» chaplain of the king of Benareg, could find the answer. At 
once the king sends him with an escort and a present and a tablet of 
gold on which the answer may be written. SucTrata visits other sages 
on the way, and finally Vidhura, who had been his school-mate. When the 
question is asked, Yidhura refers it to his son Bhadrak&ra, who, however, 
is busy with an intrigue with a woman and cannot give attention to the 
matter. He sends Sucirata to his younger brother, Safijaya, but he, too, 
is occupied, and sends him on to his brother Sambhava (the Bodhisatta), 
a boy of seven. Sucirata finds him playing in the street, but when he is 
asked the question, he answers it with all the fluent mastery of a Buddha. 
All Benares, including the king, hears the answer and stays to listen. 
Sambhava is paid great honour and receives many presents. SucTrata 
notes the answer on the golden tablet and brings it to Dhananjaya. 

The story is related in reference to the Buddha’s great wisdom. Dha- 
nanjaya is identified with Ananda, Sucirata with Anuruddha, Yidhura 
with Kassapa, Bhadrakara with MoggalULna, and Saiijaya with S&riputta/ 

1 J. V. 57-67. 


SambUlya.— See Sabhlya (1). 

1. Sambhflta. — A co^Ia, brother of Cltta. He was the Bodhisatta’s 
sister’s son. See the Citta-Sambhfita Jfttaka. Sambhuta is identified 
with Ananda*' 

1 J. iv. 401. 

2. Sambhfita Thera, — A brahmin of Rftlagaha who, with his friends, 
Bh&iid]a» Jeyyasena and Ablradhana, entered the Order. Because he 
stayed continuously in the Sltavana, meditating on the nature of the body, 
he came to be called ** Sltavaniya/* In due course he won arahantship, 
and the verses, declaring his afifid, are included in the Theragathd.^ 

It is said* that when Sambhuta was meditating, Vessavapa, passing 
that way, saw him and worshipped him, and left two Yakkhas to keep 
guard and to tell Sambhuta of his visit. When the Thera had finished 
his meditations, the Takkhas gave him Yessavapa’s message offering 
him protection. But he refused their protection saying that the mindful* 
ness taught by the Buddha was sufiBcient guard. On his return journey, 
Vessavapa again visited him, and, realising from the appearance of the 
Elder that he had achieved his goal, went to the Buddha at SftvatfAi 
and announced to him Sambhuta's attainment. 

Sambhfita had been a householder in the time of Atthaiaitf BuiMWb 

^ Tiisg,Ts,6. 


• ThagA.i.4A 
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and oonToyed the Buddha and a laige company acioal a Be ie 
probably identical with Tara^tya Thm of the Apadina.* 

* Ap. i< 204 f.; aee alio VibhA. 806 and lohU$aradhamma hy devobping the 
SA. iii. 201, whece SambhQta ii given beait (oUlam dkwwn biM)* 
as an example of one who developed 

3. Sambhdta Thera. — He belonged to a family of clansmen and 
joined the Order under Ananda, after the Buddha’s death, attaining 
arahantship in due course. He lived in the bliss of emancipation, till 
one century after the Buddha’s death, and, when the VaJliputtaka heresy 
arose, his help was sought by Tasa BUca^f^PUtta. At that time he 
lived on Ahogahgajiabbata and was called Bi^avisI because he wore a 
hempen robe. At the assembly of the arahants held on Ahogadga- 
pabbata, Sambhuta suggested that they should seek the support of 
Soreyya Revata. Together they went to Sabbak&ml» and Sambhuta 
questioned him regarding the Ten Points.” Sambhuta was one of the 
monks appointed to the committee to discuss the points raised, and 
when they were declared heretical, he joined iu the holding of the Second 
Council.^ 

A series of verses uttered by Sambhuta, moved by righteous emotion 
at the proposed perversion of the dhamma and vinaya by the Vajjiputta- 
kas, is included in the Theragatha.* 

In the past, during a period when there were no Buddhas in the world, 
Sambhuta was a kinnara on the banks of the Candabliftgft, and seeing a 
Pacceka Buddha, he worshipped him and offered him aj[;una*fiowers. 
He is evidently identical with AJIunapupplliya of the Apadana.’ 

» Vin. ii. 298 f., 303 ff. ; ThagA. i. 390 f.; i * Thag. vm. 291-4. 

Mhv. iv. 18, 67; Dpv. iv. 49; v. 22; ] • Ap. i. 460. 

Sp. i. 34 f. 

Sammata.— See Sammitft. 

Vagga. — The eighth chapter of the Navaka Niptta 
of the AAguttara Nikiya.' 

1 A. iv. 462 f. 

Saipyutta. — ^The forty-ninth section of the Saijiyttttk 

Hiklya.^ 

1 8. V. 244-8. 

1. Stttta*^ — The four sammappadlUhMi^'^hh is the 

path leading to the Uncompounded.”^ 

1 B. iv. 860. 
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2. Sainill»H>adhina Sutta*— Details of the four sammappadhanaa} 

1 S. iv. 364. 

Sammasft Sutta. — A detailed description of the “ inward handling.”^ 

1 S. ii. 107 f. 

Samm&dllthl Sutta. — S&rlputta explains to the monks at Jetavaua 

what is right view. It is the comprehension of right and wrong and other 
sources. The monk who has it understands sustenance, its origin and 
cessation, and the way thereto ; also 111, its origin, etc. ; decay and death, 
birth, existence, attachment, craving, feeling, contact, the six sense 
spheres, name-and-form, consciousness, the sankhdrast ignorance, the 
dsavas — ^the origin of these, their cessation and the way thereto.^ 

1 M. i. 46-55. 


Samm&paribbftjaniya Sutta.— Also called Hah&samaya Sutta, because 
it was preached on the day of the Mahasamaya. The sutta was preached 
by the Buddha in reply to a question asked at the Mahasamaya concourse, 
by the created {nimmita) Buddha.^ It was the last of the suttas preached 
on that occasion, and was intended for those devas who were rdgacaritas. 
At the end of the discourse one thousand crores attained to arahantship.* 

The sutta is a dissertation on the right path for a hhikkhu. He has 
no belief in omens, dreams, etc., subdues his passion, puts away slander, 
anger, avarice etc., and is liberated from bonds. He is free from attach- 
ments, is not opposed to anyone, has no pride, and longs for nibbana.* 

1 SNA. i. 362. 2 Ihid,, 361, 367, » SN. vbb. 369-76. 

Sammisambuddha Sutta. — It is by knowledge of the Four Ariyan 
Truths that a Tathagata becomes a fully Awakened One.^ 

^ S. V. 433. 

Sammltl, Sammatlyd. — A division of the Vajjiputtakfi.^ They held 
that there is no higher life practised among Devas, that the convert 
gives up corruption piecemeal, and that the puthujjam renounces passion 
and hate.* They also held various views in common with other schismatic 
schools, such as the Audhakas, Pubbasellyas, etc. In Tibetan sources 
they are called Sammatiya, and are described as disciples of a teacher 
named Sammata.* 

^ Dpv. V. 46; Mhv. v. 7; Mbv. p. 96. 

• Kvu. i. 1, 3, 4. 6. 


* Rockhill, op, eit,, 184. 



Simmodim&na litaka ] IW 

SammlMabhMnl.— The name of RUiilIamttt in the AnuaiOOllNlItte^ 

(q,v,). 


1. Sammiikli&tliav!ka.<-A 
of M&^ava Thera.^ 


king of ninety kappas ago, a former birth 
* ThagA. i. m. 


2. Sammukhathavika Thera.— An arahant. Evidently identical with 
Ma^va Thera. He was king Hcverul tim(‘H, under the namt^ of Samtnu- 
khathavika, Pathavldundubhl, Obh&samata, Sarltacchadana, Agglnlbbd- 
pana, V&tasama, Gatipaechedana, RatanapaJJala, Fadavlkkamana and 
Vilokana.^ 

1 Ap. i. 158 f.; ThagA. i 153 f. 

Sammuftjani Thera.- -So called because he was always sweeping. One 
day he saw Revata in his cell and thought him an idler. Revata read 
his thoughts, and, wishing to admonish himi asked him to return after 
a bath. When SammuujanI did so, Revata preached to him on the duties 
of a monk. SammuhjanI became an arahant, and all the r*»oms remained 
unswept. The monks reported this to the Buddha, who, however, 
declared him free from blame, sjiice there was no need for him to continue 
sweeping.^ 

1 DhA. ni. 108 f. 


Sammoda^kumfira.— See Pakkha. 

Sammodam&na J&taka (No. 33). — The Bodhisatta was once a quail. 
There was a fowler who enticed quails by imitating their cry and then 
throwing a net over them. The Bodhisatta suggested that when the 
fowler did this, they should all fly away with the net. This they did, and, 
day after day, the fowler returned empty-handed till his wife grew angry. 
One day, two of the quails started quarrelling, and the Bodhisatta, hearing 
their wrangling, decided to go elsewhere with his following. When the 
fowler came again and spread his net, the two quails started quarrelling, 
and he was able to capture them. 

This was one of the stories related at the time of the quarrel (Cumbata^ 
kalaha) between the S&kyans and the KoUyans,^ See also the intro* 
ductory story of the KupUa J&taka. Elsewhere’ the story is called the 

Vattaka J&taka. 


1 J. i. 208-10. 


* E.g., J. V. 414. 
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ImiltilUliiimiT.— A aid, <m tlte KMdiyaiiMin, by llaMl i awwa - 
«fl|M of Pagon.* 

1 Bode, o|). ct^., 37. 


Stmmoliavlnodaill.— A Commentary on the VlbhaAgapakan^a by 
BaddhaghoM.* 


1 Sad. p. 58. 


Sayaqi-kata ’* Sutta. — When one has right view, one knows that weal 
and woe are self-wrought, etc.^ 

1 A. iii. 440. 


Sayakhattaka. — A locality in the Malaya district of Ceylon, mentioned 
in the account of the campaigns of Parakkamab&hu 

^ Cv. Ixx. 15. 


Sayana Sntta. — Few are they who abstain from high and low beds.^ 

I S. V. 471. 


Sayanakalaha. — The name given to a quarrel between Mallika and 
Pasenadi. See the Sujftta J&taka (No. 306). 


1. Sayanad&yaka Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
gave a bed to SMdhattha Buddha, Fifty-one kappas ago he was a king, 

named VaniQa.^ 

' Ap. i. 98 f. 


2. Sayanadftyaka Thera.— An arahant. 
muttara Buddha.^ 


1 Ap. i. 106. 


He gave a bed to Padu* 


8ayampa|Ibhtaiiya Thera. — An arahant.^ He is evidently to be 
identified with KhuiJasobhlta Thera (q.v.), 

^ Ap.ii. 410f. 


Sayampabha, — A king of seventy-two kappas ago, a previous birtih 

of PaHeadgollya Thera.' 


1 Ap. i. 186. 


■ayampabhi. — A class of Devas^ among whom virtuous men, sueh as 
those that maintain their parents and engage in harmless trades, are born.^ 
From the Commentary* it would appear that Sayampabhfi is probably a 

, ^ SN. vs, 404. * SNA. p. 879, 



getieric BAtae for all Devas (yo te attorn HMya vjIMMijiei 

Stokahofo/aena Sayampabhdti laddkaaSm& eha kiknSivaeonld^ifS^ 

1. flayba. — A Pacceka Buddlia, mentioned in a nominal H«t.^ 

1 M. lii. 70. 

2 Sayha. — A minister of the king of Benares, identified with SfirfpQtla* 
See the Sayha Jfitaka. 


3. Sayha.— A counsellor of Brahinadatta» kmg of Benares. He is 
identified with Sfiriputta. See the Lomasa K a ssapa Jfitaka. 

Sayha J&taka (No. 310) — The Bodlnsatta was once the son of the 
chaplain of Brahmadatta, king of Benares He was brought up with the 
king’s son, and they studied together in Takkasll&» becoming great friends. 
When the prince succeeded to the throne, the Bodhisatta, not desiring 
to live a householder’s life, became an ascetic and lived in the HlmUaya. 
As time passed, the king began to think of him, and sent his minister, 
Sayha, to fetch the ascetic, that he might become the r^yal chaplain. 
But the Bodhisatta refused to come, saying that he had no need of such 
honour. 

The story was related in reference to a monk who, loving a woman, was 
discontented. The king is identified with AnaDda and Sayha with 

Sfirlputta.' 

1 J. in. 30-83. 

Sayhaka Sutta.— See Abhisanda Sutta (2). 

Sarakijgti (Sarapfini).— A Sfikyan. When he died the Buddha declared 
that he was a sotdpanna, bound for enlightenment. But many of the 
Sakyans spoke scornfully of him, saying that he had failed in the training 
and had taken to drink Mra Mnimn reported this to the Buddha, who 
said that Sarakfipi had, for a long time, taken refuge in the Buddlm, 
the Dhamma and the Sangha, and possessed qualities which secured him 
from birth in hell among the lowest animals and the peto-world. ^ 

» S. T. 375 f. 

1. Sandctpi (Saiapini) Sutta.— Mshanilma reports to the Buddha t^e 
rumours prevalent among the S&kyans regarding Sa rakfi p l (j.o.). The 
Buddha says that fiarak^i had long since taken the Three Refuges, and 
he then goes on to describe various quaUties, beginning from those lAioh 
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load to the destruction of the ^savas to those, such as affection for the 
Buddha, which prevent men from going to the Downfall.^ 

1 S. V. 376 f. 

2. Sarakfin! Sutta. — Mah&n&ma brings to the Buddha’s notice that the 
Sakyans are surprised at the Buddha’s statement regarding the attain- 
ment of 8otdj[>atti by Sarakft^I. The Buddha then describes the virtues 
which make a man an amgamin, a sakaddgdmin, or a sotd'panna. The 
Buddha’s doctrine is like a good field, well stubbed, the seeds sown 
therein capable of sprouting and happily planted, and the sky-god 
supplying a constant rain.^ 

1 S. V. 378 f. 

Sarak&ni (t\l. Saranani) Vagga. — The third chapter of the Sotfipatti 
Saqiyutta.^ 

* S. V. 369-91. 

Saragg&ma. — A village in the district of Mahatila, in the Dakkhipadesa 

of Ceylon, mentioned in the account of the campaigns of Parakkama- 
b&hu I.^ 

1 Cv. Ixvi. 71; Ixvii. 69, 79. 

Saraftjita. — A class of Devas (the gods of “ Passionate Delight ”). 
According to the belief of some, a man who dies fighting is born among 
them.' 

1 S. iv. 308. 

1. Sarapa. — One of the two chief disciples' and also step-brother* of 

Sumana Buddha. 

1 J. i. 34; Bu. v. 20. , » BuA. 126. 

2 Sarapa» — One of the chief lay-supporters of Sumana Buddha.' 

1 Bu. V. 28. 

3. Sarapa. — One of the two chief disciples of Sumedha Buddha.' He 
w6s the Buddha’s younger brother.* 

1 Bu. xii. 23; J. i. 38. * BuA. 164. 

i. Sarapa.— The city of birth of Dhammadassi Buddha.' It was there 
that he met his two chief disciples, Paduma and Phussadeva.* 

^ J. i* 39; Bu. xvi. 13. 


> BuA. 183. 
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5. SanMUi.— Father of DhammadassI Baddhs/ 

^ Bu. xvi. 13. 

SaraQa Sutta. — The Buddha teaches the “ refuge * and the path 
thereto.^ 

» S. V. 372. 


1. Sara^aAkara. — The Buddha who appeared in the world immediately 
before DipaAkara/ 

' Bu. xxvii. 1; i. 44; MA i. 188 


2. SarapaAkara Thera. — An eminent monk of Ceylon. NarindasDiay 

attracted by piety and learning, gavt- him, while yet a sdinaneray 
a reliquary studded with seven hundred jewels and numerous books, 
and also made provision for his maintenance. At the instance of the 
king, Saranankara composed the Saratthasangraha and Sinhalese 
Commentaries on the Mahabodhivamsa and ihv Bhessaj]amaA]A5&/ 
When ViJayarAjasiha came to the throne, Saraiiahkara lived in the 
Uposatharama aiid composed, at the king's request, a Sinhalese 
Commentary on the Gatubhapavara.'^ In the reign of Kittisirir&JasIha 
ho carried out, with the king’s help, many reforms among the monks, 
adopting strong measures against delinquents. He was also instrumental 
in persuading the king to send an embassy to King Dhammlka of Siam 
(Samlnda) in order to obtain from there a chapter of monks for the 
re-establishment of the uyasampada in Ceylon. When this had been 
done, the king invested Sarapankara with the dignity of SaAgharaja 
over Ceylon.® 

* Cv. xcvii. 48 flf. * Ibid.y xcviii. 23 f. * Ibid.., c. 49 ff.; 101 flf. 

Sarapattaya.~Thc first section of the Khuddakap&tha. 

Sarapdgamaniya Tbera. — An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago, while 
he was travelling by sea with a monk and an Ajlvaka^ the boat capsized 
and the monk gave him the Refuges.^ 

1 Ap. i. 285=: ii. 455. 


1. Sarada. — The name of Siripatta {q.v.) in the time of Anomadassl 
Buddha.^ 

1 DhA. i. 89; but see Ap. i. 21, where he is called Soruei. 

2. Sarada. — ^An ascetic who, with his large following, was converted 

by Fadumattara Buddha/ 


^ BoA. 160. 



SiAUlik-^A Pailbbftjaka who joined the Order and soon after left it. 
He then went about proclaiming in RAJagaha that he knew the Dlumma 
and Yimya of the Sikyapiitta monks, and that that was why he had left 
their Order, The Buddha, being told of this, visited the FarlbUJakft- 
liinai on t^ hanks of the SapplnikA, and challenged Sarabha to repeat 
his statemMt^ Three times the challenge was uttered, but Sarabha sat 
silent. The Buddha then declared to the Paribbajakas that no one could 
say that his claim to Enlightenment was unjustified, or that his dhamma, 
if practised, did not lead to the destruction of 111. After the Buddha’s 
departure, the Paribbajakas taunted and abused Sarabha.^ 

It is said* that Sarabha joined the Order at the request of the Paribba- 
jakas. They had failed to find any fault with the Buddha’s life, and 
thought that his power was due to an dvattanlrndydy*' which he and his 
disciples practised once a fortnight behind closed doors. Sarabha 
agreed to find it out and learn it. He therefore went to GiJJhak&taf 
where he showed great humility to all the resident monks. An Elder, 
taking pity on him, ordained him. In due course he learned the 
fdtimokkha, which, he realized, was what the Paribbajakas took to be 
the Buddha’s “ tndyd.'' Having learned it, he went back to the Paribba- 
jakas, taught it to them, and with them went about in the city boasting 
that he knew the Buddha’s teaching and had found it worthless. 

1 A. 1. 185 flF. 2 AA. i. 412 f. 

Sarabha Jataka.~See the Sarabhamiga Jataka. 

Sarabha Sutta, — Relates the story of the Buddha’s visit to Sarabha 
{q,v,) at the Paribbajakarama.^ 

» A. i. 185 f. 

1. SarabhaAga.— A Pacceka Buddha.^ 

^ M. iii. 70. ApA. i. 107. 

2. Sarabhahga Thera. — He belonged to a brahmin family of Ra}agaha» 
and was given a name according to the family traditions. When he 
grew up, he became an ascetic, and made a hut for himself of reed stalks^ 
which he had broken oS*-hence his name, SarabhaSgaC* Beed^pluoker”). 
The Buddha saw in him the conditions of arahantship, and went to him 
and taught the Dhamma. He listened and joined the Order, attaining 
arahantship in due course. He continued to live in his hut till it decayed 
andorumbled away, and, when asked why he did not repirit^ beaAsiwed 
that he had looked after it during his asoetio piaotioes, but that he 



h$4 M tima lor emh tbrngs* He than dadAredi Ilia oMH in t eedika of 
verBes,^ 

1 ThagA. i. 460 f. Theae veraes aie £oiu)4 in Ttag. (Vi. 467«t3)* 

3. SarabhaAga. — The Bodhisatta born a» a great teacher, See the 

SarabhaAga Jfttaka. 

SarabliaAga Jitaka (No. 522).— The Bodhisatta was once bom as the 
son of the purohita of the king of Benares. He was called loflpUa 
because, on the day of his birth, there was a blare of all kinds of arms for 
a distance of twelve leagues round Benares. This showed that he would 
be the chief archer of all India. 

After having been educated in Takkasil&, he returned to Benares and 
Entered the king’s service, receiving one thousand a day. When the 
king’s attendants grumbled at this, the king ordered Jotipala to give uu 
exhibition of his skill. This he did, in the presence of sixty thousand 
archers. With the bow and arrow he performed twelve unrivalled acts 
of skill and cleft seven hard substances. Then he drove an arrow through 
a furlong of water and two furlongs of earth and pierced a hair at a 
distance of half a furlong. The sun set at the conclusion of this exhibition, 
and the king promised to appoint him commander-in-cluef the next day. 
But during the night, Jotipala felt a revulsion for the household life, 
and, departing unannounced, went into the Kapi(tha-vana on the 
Godhfivarl and there became an ascetic. On Sakka’s orders, Vlssakaiwna 
built a hermitage for him, in which he lived, developing great iddhi-poweiB. 
When his parents and the king with his retinue visited him, he converted 
them to the ascetic life, and his followers soon numbered many thousands. 

He had seven pupils — SAUssaray M e p ^lss a t a, Fabbata» Kft|ad6vala» 
Kisavaoeha^ Anustosa and Nirada. When Eapitithavana became too 
crowded, Jotipala, now known as SaiabbaAgat sent bis pupils away to 
different parts of the country: Salissara to LainbacQlaka» MeodiMara 
to SAtodlki, Pabbata to AAJana Mountain, Kaladevala to Gh a n i ma la , 
Kisavaccha to Kumbbavatl and Narada to AiaAJarai while Anusissa 
remained with him. When ELisavaccha,^ through the folly of a courtesan, 
was ill-treated by King DapdaU of Knmbhavatl and his army, Sara*- 
bhaAga heard from the king’s commander-in-chief of this outrage and 
sent two of his pupils to bring Kisavaccha on a palanquin to the hermitage* 
There he died, and when his funeral was celebrated, for the space of half 
a league round his pyre there fell a shower of celestial flowers. 

Because of the outrage committed on Kisavaccha, sb^y leagues of 
Daudalff’s kingdom were destroyed together with the king. When the 

% ITor detaUs see 
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newB of this spread abroad, three kings— KaliAga» Atthaka and Bb&iia* 
ratha — ^recalling stories of other similar punishments that had followed 
insults to holy men, went to visit Sarabhahga in order to get at the truth 
of the matter* They met on the banks of the Godhavari, and there they 
were joined by Sakka. Sarabhanga sent Anusissa to greet them and 
offer them hospitality, and, when they had rested, gave them permission 
to put their questions. Sarabhanga explained to them how Da^daka^ 
Nft}lklra, AJJuna and Kalabu, were all born in hell owing to their ill- 
treatment of holy men, and went to expound to them the moral law. 
Even as he spoke the three kings were filled with the desire for renuncia- 
tion, and at the end of Sarabhanga’s discourse they became ascetics 
under him. 

The story was told in reference to the death of Moggallana (q.v,). It 
is said that after Moggallana had been attacked by brigands and left by 
them for dead, he recovered consciousness, and, flying to the Buddha, 
obtained his consent to die. The six deva -worlds were filled with great 
commotion, and, after his death, the devas brought offerings of flowers 
and incense to his pyre, which was made of sandalwood and ninety-nine 
precious things. When the body was placed on the pyre flowers rained 
down for the space of one league round, and for seven days there was a 
great festival. The Buddha had the relics collected and deposited in a 
shrine in Ve|uvana. The Buddha identified Moggallana with Kisavaccha 
and related this Jataka. Of the others, Salissara was Sariputta, 
Me^t^dissara Kassapa, Fabbata Anuruddha, Devala Kaccayanai and 
Anusissa Ananda.^ 

5* J. V. 125-51. 

Saiabhamlga Jataka (No. 483).— The Bodhisatta was once born as 
a stag. The king of Benares went out hunting with his courtiers, who 
contrived to drive the stag near the king ; he shot, the stag rolled over as 
if hit, but soon got up and ran away. The courtiers laughed, and the king 
set off in pursuit of the stag. During the chase he fell into a pit, and the 
stag, feeling pity for him, drew him out and taught him the Law. On 
the king’s return, he decreed that all his subjects should observe the five 
virtues. The king told no one of what had befallen him, but the chaplain, 
hearing him repeat six stanzas, divined what had happened. He 
questioned the king, who told him the story. 

Many men and women, following the king’s instructions, were reborn 
in heaven, and Sakka^ realizing the reason for this, appeared before the 
king, who was practising shooting, and contrived that he should proclaim 
the Bodhisatta’s nobility. 

The story was told in reference to Sfiriputta’s wisdom. It is said that* 
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when the Buddha descended from Tivatbpift after preaching the Ahhi- • 
dhamma, wishing to demonstrate the unique wisdom of S&riputta» he 
propounded certain questions before the multitude at which 

none but Sariputta could answer. What the Buddha asked in brief 
Sariputta answered in detail. 

Ananda is identified with the king and Sariputta wilb the chaplain.* 
The story is also included in the JdtcTcamdl^ (No. 25) as the l^arabha 
Jdtaka, 

1 J. iv. 263-75 

SarabhavatL-~A city, the capital of King Sudassana (the Bodhisatta). 
It was visited by Vessabhu Buddha^ who pif*ached io the king.* 

^ BuA. i»()7 

1. Sarabhu Thera.— A disciple of S&riputta. When the Buddha died, 
Sarabhu recovered from the pyre the Buddha *b collar-boiK', and, bringing 
it to Ceylon, deposited it in the Mahlyahgana-cetiya, covering the relic- 
chamber with medat'anna stones in the presence of a large number of 
monks. He raised the cetiya to a height of twelve cubits.* 

1 Mhv. i. 37. 

2. Sarabhu. — One of the five great rivers of northern India.* It formed 
the boundary between the two divisions of Kosala, Uttara- and Dak- 
khiparKosala. The Aciravati was its tributary. S&keta was situated on 
the banks of the Sarabhu, which flowed through the Afijanavaiia.‘ The 
Sanskrit name is Sarayu. The Sarayu itself flows into the Ghanghara, 
which is a tributary of the Ganges. See also Gavampati (1). 

* Vin. ii. 237; Ud. v. 6; 8. ii. 135; A. iv. 101; SNA. ii. 439; see also MA. ii. 680. 

® E.g,, ThagA. i. 104. 

3. Sarabhu. — A channel which branched off to the north from the 

PuQpavaf^ihaiia tank.* 

^ Cv. Ixxix. 47. 


Saraslgdiiia. — A village in Ceylon, the centre of a monastic establishment 
and the headquarters of the Vilgammula (SarasigSinamula) fraternity.* 
See below, Sarogfimatittha. 

» P.L.C. 263. 

ftua i li a tt . — A river in India, rising in the HlndUaya.* It is evidently 
the Sarasvatf of Sanskrit literature, which, according to the Brahmaoas, 

^ Thag. 1104; MiL 114 and AA. ii. 737; SNA. i. 321. 
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Ate., fonned the weitem boimdaiy tiie bnhmaiiieal Uadhyadeift. 
It riaesiathe hills of Sima in the EKmalsyan luige, called the Semalik, 
and eaters the plain at JLd-Badvi in Ambala. It is considered sacred by 
the Hindus.* 

' Law : Early Oeog., p. 30; also CAQI. 382 f. 

2. Sarassatt. — A channel branching ofi from the Toyavftpl to the 
Pa^vavaddhanavftpi.* 

1 Cv. Ixxiz. 46. 

Sarassatima^fapa.— A building, erected by Parakkamab&hu 1. near 
bis palace at Pttlatthlpura. It was devoted to the arts of the Muses and 
was adorned with frescoes dealing with the life of the king.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxiii. 83 f. 

Sarft Sutta. — Eecords a conversation between a deva and the Buddha — 
where the four elements find no further footing, the flood ebbs, and there 
U no whirlpool.^ 

I S. i. 16. 

Sfiraga Sutta. — Four persons are found in the world: the lustful, the 
hateful, the deluded, the proud.^ 

^ A. ii. 71. 

Sarijita. — A Niraya in which those who die in battle are born.* The 
Commentary* says that it is not a distinctive purgatory, but a part of 
Avici, where fighters of all sorts fight in imagination. Cf. Saiaftjlta. 

i 8. iv. 311. * SA. m. 100. 

Saritecehadana. — A king of eighty-seven kappas ago, a previous birth 

of Sammnkhftthavlka Thna.* 

* Ap. i. 169. 

SaibatPia Sutta. — ^Ten conditions inherent in the body; cold and heat, 
hunger and thirst, evacuation and urination, restraint of body, f^peech, 
living, and the aggregate that produces becoming {IfiavaaaAJMra)} 

> A. V. 68. 

SailVlggl9lftlll.— A village in Robapa, mentioned in the aeoofDit of 
the campaigns of mjafaUbnl.* 


1 Cv. IviL 68. 



tanlwni.— A tank in Ceylon, reatKtted by VUafilOH IL* 

‘ Cv. lx. 48. 

Sarogimatlttlui.— A foid on the IbhifSOkiiiiil, mentioned in tbe 
account of the campaigns of ParakkamnUOMl It is pvobably 
identical with Saraalgftina, 

* Cv. Ixzi. 18; Ixzii. 1, 31 ; sec aiso Cv. Trt. i, 316, n. 3. 

Salnlaghara.— See Salallgfra. 

SalallVappllM Theii. — An aiahant.^ Evidently identical with Slini 

(?.».). 

^ Ap. iL 524. 

1. Sala)apapphlya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
was a kinnara on the Candabhigi, and, seeing VipassI Buddha^ offered him 
a salaia-tiower} 

1 Ap. i. 233. 

2. Salalapupphlya Thera.^ The story is identical with that in (1). 

1 Ap. i. 289. 

SalalamapdAPiya Thera. — An arahant.^ Evidently identical with 

Kimblla Thera {q.v.), 

1 Ap. i. 333. 

SalalamiUtya Thera. — An arahant.' Evidently identical with Samlddhl 
Thera {q.v.). 

1 Ap. i. 206. 

1. Salalavafl. — A river, forming the boundary on the south-east side 

of IblJhliiuidesa.' 

I Vin. i. 197; DA. i. 173; J. i. 49. 

2. Sala)avatl. — A canal branching off from the KQakamyytna sluice 
of the 

^ Cv. Ixziz. 43. 

8ala}dglra» Satolaghara,— A building in Jetavana. Once when Bakka 
went to visit the Buddha he found him in the Salal^gira, wrapt in 
mnSdhi, with Bhnfijatf waiting on him. Sakka therefore left a message 
with her.^ Buddhaghosa* defines it as Else* 

t DA. fi. 705. 


^ D. li. 270. 
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where' he says it was a hut of safa^a-trees (sdldlarukhkamatfa) or a hat 
with a eafaja-tree at its door. In the Commentary to the MftMpadina 
Stttta* the Salajaghara is spoken of as one of the four chief buildings 
{mahdgehdni) of Jetavana. It was built by Pasenadl at a cost of one 
hundred thousand. Anuruddha is also mentioned as having stayed 
there.* 

* SA. iii. 205. * DA. ii. 407. ® S. v. 300. 

Sala)ftgftra Sutta. — ^Anuruddha, addressing the monks at the Sala|dgftra, 

tells them that it is as difficult to make a monk who has developed the 
four satipatthdms return to the lower life, as to make the Ganges flow 
westward.^ 

1 S. V. 300 f. 

1. Salla Sutta. — The eighth sutta of the Mahavagga of the Stttta 
Nlp&ta. Death is inevitable, lamenting is therefore useless.^ The sutta 
was preached in order to console a devout patron of the Buddha who, 
when his son died, starved for seven days.* The sutta is described® 
as palivasena gamhhtro. 

1 SN. VS8. 574-93. a SNA. ii. 457. 3 E.g., AA. i. 326. 

2. Salla Sutta.— See Sfild Sutta. 

“ Sallattena ” Sutta. — The noble disciple weeps not, nor grieves, when 
afflicted with pain, because, though hurt physically, mentally he is 
free. He is like a man pierced with only a single barb.^ v.l. ** Sldleua ” 

Sutta. 

^ S. iv. 207 f. 

Sallekha Sutta. — The eighth sujbta of the Ma]Jhlma Nlkaya. llalift 
Cunda visits the Buddha at Jetavana and asks him how to get rid of the 
various false views current about self and the universe. The Buddha 
answers that it is by right comprehension of the fact that there is no 
“ mine,” “ I,” or “ self,” He then goes on to explain how false views 
can be expunged, how the will may be developed, and how emancipation 
can be found.^ 

The Sallekha Sutta is given* as an example of a discourse where 
hfohmacariyd is defined as methunavirati. It is also sometimes* described 
as pa^ivasem gambhiro, 

' M. L 40 ff. » DA. i. 178; BfA. i. 276. » E,g., SA. ii 168. 


SaUena ” Sutta.— See Sallattena Sutta. 
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8a]a Vagga.— The tenth chapter of the Saligataaa 

» S. iv. 70^. 

. 1. Saltyatans Vagga. — The fifteenth section of the Ma jJMma MlUya.* 

i M. iu. 268-302. 

2. saiftyatana Vagga.— The fourth eertiou of iho Saipyatta Nlktya.' 

> S. iv. 1-403. 

Sa{&yatana Vlbhafkga Sutta. — A series of defiuhions of the six internal 
Bensee, six external sense object®, six groups of consciousnesB, six groups 
of contacts, eighteen mental researches, thivty-six tracks for creatures, 
six satisfactions to the banished, three ba-^e* of mindfulness, and the 
Stfpreme trainer of the human heart.‘ 

1 M. ill. 216-22 

Sa}&yatana Saipyutta.— The thirty-fiftli division of the Saipyutta 
Nik&ya/ 

1 S. IV. 1-204. 


Sava. — A stronghold in Roha^a,^ 

^ Ixxiv. 60. 


Savattha.— A sage, 
hermitage.' 


S&vatthi (g.o,) was founded on the site of his 
1 SNA. i. 300; PSA. 367. 


Savanaviyala.— A place in Roha^a.' 

1 Cv. Ixxv. 2. 

Savara. — See Sapara. In the Milinda,' Savara is mentioned as a place 
where people are unable to appreciate the value of red sandal-wood. 
Tradition calls it a city of Can^alas.' 

^ pp. 101. ‘ See Milinda Quesiiona^ i. 267, n. 1. 

Savbaka.— A village where Rnkkba, a kinsman of Kassapa IV., built 
a vih&ra, which he handed over to the Hab&vlllAia.' 

1 O. lii. 31. 

Savlt^ha Thera.— In the Ahguttara' he is represented as saying, in 
the course of a conversation between him, SSriputta and Kotlhltag that 
he preferred the person who obtains relief by faith (mddhd), to one who 

1 A.i nsf. 



t 60 iMe» to tjbo troth with the body or one ^ho has won view. Xhe 
Oommentary* explains that Savittha himself won arahantship through 
laitb> and that therefore he praises faith. The Saipyotta^ contains 
two conversations of Savittha, both of which took place at the Ohosl- 
tiUma in Kosambl. The first is with MllSlla and deals with the po^icoo- 
aamuppdda. Muslla, in answer to Savitfha’s questions, says that he has 
realized the truth of the paticcasamuppada as his very own. “ Then you 
are an arahant/’ says Savittha, and Muslla remains silent. In the other 
conversation, Nftradai present at the discussion, in the company of 
Ananda, requests that the same questions be put to him. This Savittha 
docs, and he tells Savittha that he has realized the truth of the paticca- 
samuppada by right insight and that, yet, he is not an arahant. He is 
like a man who sees a well containing water, but who has neither rope nor 
vessel. “ Now, what will you say of Narada V* asks inanda. “ Nothing 
that is^not lovely and good,” answers Savittha. 

» AA. L 363. » S. ii. 113 f. 

1. Savlf(haka« — An example of a low family name.^ 

J Vin. iv. 8, 13. 

2. Savit(liaka.--Devadntta bom as a crow. See the Viraks J&taka. 

Sa8a(-pa94ite) (No. 316). — The Bodhisatta was once bom as 

a Hare. He lived with three friends; a Monkey, a Jackal, and an Otter. 
The three lived in great friendship, and the Hare was their guide in 
the good life. One day, the Hare, observing the approach of the full moon, 
told his friends that the next day would be a fast-day and that they must 
collect food and give it to any beggar who approached them. The animals 
all went out very early in the morning, one by one; the Otter found 
some fish buried in the sand; the Jackal a dead lizard, some meat, and a 
pot of curds; and the Monkey somd fruits; and, finding that nobody ap- 
peared to claim them, each took them to his own dwelling. The Hkre 
had only husa grass, which he could not offer to anyone. He therefore 
decided to give his own body, and, because of this brave decision, Sakka^i 
throne was heated. Disguised as a brahmin, he came to test the Hare. 
He went first to the other animals in turn and they all offered him what 
they had. He then approached the Hare, whom he asked for food. 
The Hare asked him to collect faggots from the wood and make a fire. 
Then, telling the brahmin that he would give him his own body, without 
the brahmin having the necessity of killing him, he shook out any animals 
which might lurk in his fur, and then jumped into the fire as into a lotua- 
bed. By the power of Sakka, the fire remained as cool as snow, and Sakfca 



nvtaled hi* idimtit^. Then, ao th»t the Hue** nobiQi^ ad|^ W hlk*irn 
to *U the world, he took some eeaenee o$ the Himllajn wd 9*j«t*4 th# 
Uam. of s hare in the moon, to remain there during thk ndiDle hkt|)pa. 
Haying done this, he went to the Hare and talked of tih* Hoetviil*, and 
then, making the Hare lie down on his bed of gram, Sakka irMit bank 
to hie heaven. 

The story was related in the course of giving thanks to a landowner 
of Sftvatthi who bad entertained the Buddha and his monks for seven 
days. Ananda is identified with the Otter, HoggaOina with the Jackal, 
and Sirlpatta with the Monkey.* 

The story is included in the Cariyapipaka* end in the Jatakamilfi.' 
It is also referred to in the Jagaddin JItaka.* This J&taka exemplifies 
the practice of ddnapdramUd^ 

1 J. iii. 51-6. * i. 10. • No. 6. * J. v. 33. » BuA. 50. 

Sasafikhfira Sutta. — On four kinds of persons — one is set free in this 
life, but after some effort (sasankhdraparinibbStfi); another is set free 
when body breaks up; a third is set free in this life, without effort; 
a fourth is set free when body breaks up even without effort.' 

1 A. II. 165 f. 

Thera. — He was a member of the Order in the time of Kassapa 
Buddha^ and, having developed the first jhana, was born after death, in 
the Brahmarworld, where he is known as Sahampatl.' 

1 SA. i. 166; SNA. i. 476. 

Sahakapati.— See Sahampati. 

Sahal&ti, SahalaUL— A township where Yasa Kikapjakaptttta met 
Sorqfya Revatap whom he wished to consult regarding the Ten Points 
raised by the ValJiputtakas. Bevata had gone there from Sorejya* and 
Yasa followed him, passing through Safikassap KawakuJJap Udmnbm 
and Agga|ap1ira« Sahaj&ti was on the river (? Ganges), and the Vajji- 
puttakas went there from VasUl by boat.' 

In the Afiguttara Nikaya,* Sahajati is described as a nigama of the 
OotiSp and MaUMHmda is mentioned as having stayed there and preached 
three sermons. According to the Saipyutta,* Gavampatf also lived there 
*t one time. 

* Vin. ii. 2M f.. 301; Mhy. iy. * S. y. 436; tba text tay IMufiOMlHa, 

334. I but for • ocHieet reeding eee KS. y. 303, 

* A. iiL 3S5: T. 41, 167. * »• >> 
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8lAlkflcailtka.-~£yideutly a wroug reading tor Sahajfttl 

1. Sabadeva Thera. — An arahant. He accompanied the Thera 
MaJJhlma to the region of Himava.^ 

1 Sp. i. 08; Dpv. viii. 10; Mf. 317. 

2. Sahadeva. — Son of the He was the youngest of five 

brothers, all husbands of Kanha, the others being AJjuna, Nakula, 
Bhlmasena and Yudhltthlra.^ 

1 J. V. 424, 426. 

Sahadhamma. — A class of Devas, present at the preaching of the 

Mah&samaya Sutta.^ 

1 D. ii. 260; DA. ii. 690. 

Sahannagara. — A village in Ceylon, given by Je|{hatlssa HI. to the 

Mayettikassapavasa-vihara.^ 

1 Cv. xliv. 100. 

Sahabhd. — A class of Devas present at the preaching of the Mah&- 
samaya Sutta.^ 

1 D. ii. 260; DA. ii. 690. 

Sahampati.— A Mahdbrahmfi. When the Buddha was at the Ajap&- 
lanigrodha, hesitating as to whether or not he should preach the Dhamma, 
Sahampati appeared before him and begged of him to open to the world 
the doors of Immortality. The Buddha agreed to this urgent request,^ 
and accepted from Sahampati the assurance that all the Buddhas of the 
past had also had no other teacher than the Dhamma discovered by them.* 
Buddhaghosa* explains that the Bpddha was reluctant to preach, not 
On account of indolence, but because he wished Sahampati to make hjm 
this request. For, thought the Buddha, the world honours Brahma 
greatly, and when people realized that Brahma himself had begged of the 
Buddha to spread his teaching, they would pay more attention to it. 
Sahampati was, at this time, the most senior of the Brahmas {jeftha- 
Mahabrahmd).* 

Sahampati once saw that the brahminee, mother of Brahmadeva 
Thera, habitually made ofierings to Brahma. Out of compassion for 

^ Yin. i. 5 f.; S. i. 137 f. j paUh&fuu and the five indriyoBi A. fi> 

> Ibid., 139; see also 8. v. 167 f., 185, 10 f. 

232, where he gives the same assurance ! * SA. i. 155. 

to the Bnddha regarding the foor soli* I * DA. ii. 467. 
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her, Sahampati appeared before her and exhorted her to gire her offmogs 
to Brahmadeva instead.* On another occasion, when KoUKjni died 
and was born in Padumanirayao Sahampati appeared be&)re the Buddha 
and announced the fact to him* The Saipyutta’ contains a seriea of 
verses spoken by Sahampati at Andhakavlnd% when the Buddha sat 
out in the open during the night and rain fell drop by drop. Tlie verses 
are in praise of the life and practices of the monks and of the results 
thereof. Sahampati again visited the Buddha, simultaneously with 
Sakkl^ and as they stood leaning against a doorpost of the Buddha’s 
cell, Sakka uttered a verse in praise of the Buddha Sahampati then 
added another verse, exhorting the Buddlia to preach the Doctrine, 
as there were those who would understand.** A verse spoken by him 
immediately aft(‘r the Buddha’s death is iiichided in the books.® 

During the time of Kassapa Buddluu Sahampati was a monk, named 
Sahakai who, having practised the five hvUriyas (saddha, etc.), was reborn 
in the Brahma-world. Thereafter he was called Sahampati.^* The 
Commentaries say^^ that he was an Andgdml-Brahmd bom in the 
Suddh&vasfiy there to pass a whole kappa, because he had developed the 
first Jhdna as a monk. The Buddhavamsa Commentary^* says that, 
strictly speaking, his name should be “ Sahakapati.” When the Buddha 
attained Enlightenment, Sahampati held over the Buddha’s head 
a white parasol three yojanas in diameter. “ Once he offered to the 
Buddha a chain of jewels (ratanaddma) as large as Sineru/* On the day 
that Allndakav&sl-Mahdphussadeva attained arahantship, Sahampati 
came to wait upon him.^* 

It has been suggested^* that Brahma Sahampati is very probably 
connected with Brahma Svayambhu of brahmanical literature. 


• S. i. 140 f. 

• SN.p. 125; cp. S. i. 151; A. v. 172. 
’ S. i. 164 f. 

® Ibid., 233. 

• B. ii. 167; S. i. 158. 

S. V. 233. 

SNA. ii. 476; SA. i. 166. 


I 12 BuA- p. 11; see also p. 29. 

1^ Ibid., 239; this incident was sculp- 
tured in the Relic Chamber of the 
I Mahi Thilpa (Mhv. xxx. 74) ; cp. J. iv. 266. 
, 1* KhA. 171; Sp. i. 115; Vsm. 201. 

, 1* VibhA. 362. 

!• VT. i. 86, n. 1. 


Sahali. — A devaputta, follower of Makkhall Gosftla. He visited the 
Buddha at Ve^uvanay in the company of several other Devas, and spoke 
a verse in praise of Makkhali.* 

1 S. i. 65 f. 


class of Devas, present at the preaching of the Mahtaunsya 

SQtta.* 


1 D. iL 259; BA. iL 690. 
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WhMm Vagga.— The eighth chapter of the Dhamittapada. 


1. Hahawa Sutta.-~-Anuniddha explains to the monks, in answer to 
their question, how it was by cultivating the satipatthdms that he 
came to comprehend the thousandfold world-system.^ 

1 S. V. 203. 


2. Sahassa Sutta. — One thousand nuns once visited the Buddha in 
the Royal Park (R&Iak&rama) at Sftvatthi. He taught them that those 
possessed of unwavering loyalty to the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the 
Safigha, and cultivate the virtues dear to the Ariyans, they are assured 
of Enlightenment.^ 

1 J. V. 360. 


Sahamka (RAJakftr&ma) Vagga. — The second chapter of the Sot&pattl 
Saqiyutta.' 


1 S. V. 360 fiF. 


Sahassakkha. — A name of Sakka (q-v,). 

Saliassatlttha.— A ford in the Hahgvftluka-gaAg&f to the south of 
Pulatthlpura, Vijayab&hu IV., at the instigation of his father, Parakkar 
mabfthu n., arranged that the whole community of monks in Ceylon 
should assemble there and perform the ceremony of admitting new 
members into the Order.^ In this he was assisted by his brother, Vira- 
bUlU, and the Chronicles^ give great details of the preparations for the 
ceremony, which lasted for a fortnight. At the conclusion, Vijayabahu 
conferred various ranks on the most eminent monks. 

1 Cv. Ixxxvii. 71; for identification 2 Cv. Ixxxix. 47 ff, 

see Cv. Trs, ii. 182, n. 4. 

Sahassanetta. — A name for Sakka^ lq,v.), 

Sahassayiga Sutta. — Evidently a name given to pne of the SatoUapa- 
klyika Suttas/ in which the Buddha praises the worth of a small but 
righteous gift as being far greater than large gifts made unrighteously. 
A stanza from this sutta is quoted in the Bi}&rlkostya JStaka‘ and in the 

Hahftvaipsa TIk&.' 

1 S. i. 19. * J. iv. 66. » MT. 

Sahassaratha. — Fifteen kappas ago there were seven kings of this 
name, previous births of Kumudamlllya niera.^ 


^ Ap. i. 187. 
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1. hundred and kap^ ago^ ivei^ 

three kings of this name, previous births of Witaplliitlni (Ibg|ll0lh 

Thmt/ 

1 Ap. i. 143; ThagA. i. 129. 

2. Sahassarftja, — Eleven kappas ago there were eight kings of this 
name, previous births of Dhanunaeakklka Thera*’ 

1 Ap. i. 90. 

Sahassavatthu-atthakathd, Sahassavatthuppakarapa.---A book men* 
tioned in the Mahavaipsn ^fka as being one of its sources * It was 
evidently a collection of legends and folk-tales, and, probably, formed 
the basis of the Rasav&hini and the Binh Saddhamalahkdraya.^ 

1 E.g., p. 461, 462, 607. » P.L.C. 224 f 

Sahassdra, — A king of eleven kappas ago, a previous birth of Snmanir 

ve}lya Thera.^ 

' Ap. i. 247. 

SahAya Sutta. — The Buddha speaks in praise of two m6nks, comrades 
of MahA Kapplna. They have achieved the goal for which clansmen 
leave home.^ 

J S. li. 286. 

SahodaragAma.— A village m Rohapa, where Rakkha» general of 
ParakkamabAhn I., fought a battle.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxiv. 78. 


1. SAkaechA Sutta. — Five qualities in a monk which justify his talking 
to his fellows on the good life.^ 

1 A. III. 81. 

2. SAkaeehA Sutta.— The same, mentioned by SAriputta.^ 

1 A. m. 190. 

SAkavatthtHVttlAra. — A monastery in Ceylon, founded by OiflMh 
PAttasaL^ 

1 Cv. xliv. 135. 

SiUyarapMpVlhink— A monastery in Ceylon. MaUiidmnt IlMIft 
once preached there the C9ia Oaklu Sutta. and sixty monka, hearing him, 
beoatae arahants.^ 

1 MA. II. 1024. 
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Stttyft.— See Salqri. 

SikoU, — A tribe mentioned in a nominal list/ 

^ Ap« ii. 358. 

Sftketa. — A town in Kosala. It was regarded in the Buddha’s time as 
one of the six great cities of India, the others being Gampft, R&Jagaha, 
Sivatthly Kosambi and Benares.^ It was probably the older capital of 
Kosala, and is mentioned as such in the Nandlyamiga J&taka.^ The 
Dhammapada Commentary,* however, states that the city was founded 
in the Buddha’s time by Dhanaiijaya, father of Visakha, when, at the 
special invitation of Pasenadi, he went from Rajagaha to live in Kosala. 
On the way to Savatthi with Pasenadi, Dhahanjaya pitched his camp for 
the night, and learning from the king that the site of the camp was in 
Kosalan territory and seven leagues from Savatthi, Dhanahjaya obtained 
the king’s permission to found a city there. And because the site was 
first inhabited in the evening (sayam), the city came to be called Saketa * 
The reference is probably to a new settlement established by Dhananjaya 
in the old city. 

We also learn from the Visuddhimagga® that the distance from Saketa 
to S&vatthi was seven leagues (y(jjanas\ and there we are told that when 
the Buddha, at the invitation of Cula-subhadd&, went from Savatthi to 
Saketa, he resolved that the citizens of the two cities should be able to 
see each other. In the older books,® however, the distance is given as 
six leagues. The town lay on the direct route between Savatthi and 
Patitthana, and is mentioned’ as the first stopping-place out of Savatthi. 
The distance between the two places could be covered in one day, with 
seven relays of horses,® but the books contain several references* to the 
dangers of the journey when undertaken on foot. The road was infested 
with robbers, and the king had to maintain soldiers to protect travellers. 

^ B. ii. 146. princes were exiled when they founded 

> J. iii. 270; c/. Mtu. i. 348, 340, 350, Kapilavatthu. E. J. Thomas accepts 
where it is called the capital of King this view (op. cif., 16 f.). 

Suj&ta of the S&kyan race. See also the ’ DhA. i. 386. 

Kumbha Jhtaka (J. ii. 13), where S&keta * The Divyavadana (211) has another 

is mentioned as one of the places into I explanation of the name, in connection 
which alcohol was introduced quite soon | with the coronation of Mandh&tft {Svayam 
after its discovery by Sura and Varupa. Agatam svayam &gatam 8&keia-8aketam iti 
According to the Mah&narada-Kassapa fiar(jn& samvftta). 

JStaka (J. vi. 228), it was the birthplace ^ p. 390; but see below, 

of BIJaka, seons ago. In this context ^ E.g., Vin. i. 253. 

it is called Skketa. According to a ’ SN. vss. 1011-1013. ® M. L 149. 

tradition, recorded in the Mah&vastu, * E.g,, Vin. i. 88, 80, 270; iii. 212; 

S&keta was the city from which S&kyan | iv. 63, 120. 
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Midway beli^een S&keta and Savatthi waa TorO^TOttlUlf and it is 
said*® that, when Pasenadi went from the capital to Sftketa, he spent a 
night in Toranavatthu, where he visited Khemi Thoif who lived there* 
Between Saketa and Savatthi was a broad river which could be crossed 
only by boat.** Near Saketa was the AAi8|iavana» where the Buddha 
sometimes stayed during his visits to Saketa and whert^ he had several 
discussions— 6.^., with Kakudha,*® Me^dosira (q,v.), and Ku^dAHya.^ 
On other occasions he stayed at the Ka}ak&r&ma** gifted to the Order by 
Kftlaka {q,v.), and the Tlkapfaklvana,** both of which were evidently 
near the city. Mention is also mado^^ of S&riputta» Moggallftoa and 
Anuruddha staying together in Sakoln Bhadd&k&pU&nl**' also stayed 
there, so did Ananda. Once when Annmln was staying in tin? Migadaya 
in the Anjanavana, a mm, described us Jatilagahiki (probably a follower 
of the Jatilas), visited him and qiiestioin^d him regarding concentration.** 
Buddhnghosa sa}'S*® that there lived at Saketa a brahmin and his wife 
who, in five hundred lives, had been the parents of tin* Huddlio. When 
the Buddha visited Sfiketa they met him. and, owing to their fondness 
for him, came to be called Buddhapitd and Buddhamdt&y their family 
being called Buddhakula. 

According to some accounts,*® An&thapip^ika’s daughter, Cfila* 
Subhaddd, was married to the son of Ki]aka, a set^thi of Saketa. Ka)aka 
was a follower of the Niga^ithas, but he allowed Subhadda to invite the 
Buddha to a meal. She did this by scattering eight handfuls of jasmine- 
flowers into the air from her balcony. The Buddha read her thoughts, and 
went to Saketa the next day with five hundred arahants. At Sakka’s 
request, Vessavana (? Vissakamma) provided gabled chambers in which 
the Buddha and his monks travelled by air to Saketa. At the end of the 
meal, the Buddha preached to Ka]akase^hl, who became a sotdpanna, 
and gave the Eajakarama for the use of the monks. 

The Vinaya®* mentions another set^thi of Saketa. His wile had suffered 
for seven years from a disease of the head, and even skilled physicians 
failed to cure her. Jlvaka, on his way to Rajagaha, after finishing his 
studies in Takkasilft, visited Saketa, heard of her illness, and offered to 

S. iv. 374 ff. “ Vin. iv. 65, 228. I lived in Sftketa wore Jambug&mlkai- 
S. i. 54. I putta, Gavampati, Mep^asira, Ottara» 

** S. T. 73; Bee also K&|aka Sutta and I Madhuvisettha and his son Haliftiliga, 
Jarft Suita and Siketa Sutta. and Visftkhi. BhOta Thera (g.v.) was 

** A. li. 24. bom in a suburb of Haketa. 

*• Ibid., iU. 169. *• SNA- ii. 632 f.; c/ DhA. iii. 317 f. 

*• E.g., 8. V. 174, 298 f.; for SAriputta, and SakeU Jilaka. 
see also Vin. i. 289. ®® E.g., AA. ii. 482; but see s.v. Oflla* 

Ibid., iv. 292. . SuhhaddA. 

** A. iv. 427. Among others who I Vin. i. 270 f. 
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cure At first the set^hi was sceptic, but in the eiulIttUowed Jtyaka 
to attend on his wife. Jivaka cured her bj the administration of ghee 
throng^ the nose, and, as reward, received sixteen thousand kahapaQas 
from her and her various kinsmen. 

Saketa is supposed to be identical with Ayojjha,*® but as both cities 
are mentioned in the Buddha’s time, they are probably distinct. Rhys 
Davids thinks** that possibly they adjoined each other “ like London and 
Westminster.” The site of Saketa has been identified with the ruins of 
Sujan Kot, on the Sai River, in the Unao district of the modern province 
of Oudh. The river referred to is probably the 8ara5ru, which flows into 
the Gharghara, a tributary of the Ganges. 

M CAGI. 406. 

** Bud, India, p. 39. See also Sftketa Satta, S&keta J&taka, Sftketapafiha. 

1. Siketa J&taka (No. 68). — Once, when the Buddha visited Sftketa, 
an old brahmin met him at the gate and fell at his feet, calling him his 
son, and took him home to see his “ mother ” — the brahmin’s wife — and 
his “ brothers and sisters ” — ^the brahmin’s family. There the Buddha and 
his monks were entertained to a meal, at the end of which the Buddha 
preached the Jarft Sutta. Both the brahmin and his wife became 
Sakadagamins, When the Buddha returned to Aftjanavana, the monks 
asked him what the brahmin had meant by calling him his son. The 
Buddha told them how the brahmin had been his father in five hundred 
successive past births, his uncle in a like number, and his grandfather in 
another five hundred. The brahmin’s wife had similarly been his 
mother, his aunt, and his grandmother.^ 

1 J. i. 308 f.; c/. DhA. iii. 317 f.; SNA. ii. 632 f. 


2. Sftketa Jfttaka (No. 237). — The story of the present is the same as 
in Jfttaka (1) above. When the Buddha returned to the monastery he 
was asked how the brahmin had recognized him. He explained how,<^in 
those who have loved in previous lives, love springs afresh, like lotus in 

W.i.234f. 


Sftketa Sutta. — The Buddha explains to the monks at Sftketa how it is 
possible to reckon the five indrigas as the five bobs and the five balas as 
the five indriyas. By developing the five indriyas, release can be 
attained.* iS.T.21»f. 


MtseWn.— An inhabitant of Siketa.* 

» MIL p. 331. 
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tlma.— He was not iaoA of leonii^, goring tbiA bo bid 
no time fot it. When asked by tim others, “ Have you time for dMOtb !*’ 
he left them ahd went to Kn^dbtovBllrilMMiWddlrVflli^ there, 
during the rainy season, he was yery helpful to the monks, both yonng 
and old, and at the end of the tm«a, on the fqtt*moon day, he pteaehed e 
sermon which greatly agitated his listeners.^ 

> AA. i. 44; ef. DA. lii. 1061. 

Stteta-pnfiha.— The AtthasiUnl’ mentions that once the Elder 
Tlplfato-M^riiMhammaraiLkhita, in talking of consciousness, referred to 
the “ Saketapafikd.'* It is said that in Baketa the monks raised the 
query, “ When by cm .volition kamma im put forth, is there one concep- 
tion only, or different conceptions V Unable to decide, they consulted 
the Abhidhamma Elders, who declared that just as from one mango 
only one sprout puts forth, so by one volition there is only one conception, 
and for different volitions, different conceptions. 

1 DhSA. 267. 

S&ketabr&hma^a Vatthu.--The story of the brahmin pf Sftketa who 
called himself the Buddha’s father.^ See the Sftketft JUaka. 

1 iJhA. ui. 317 f. 

S&kkupda.— A grove near the Sakkliarilayagaffg&. It is mentioned 
in the account of the campaigns of ParakkamaMhu 1/ 

1 Cv. Ixxii. 29. 

Stty&— See Sakyft. 

1. Sftkha. — ^A deer, a previous birth of Devadatta* See the NlgfO- 
dhamlga J&taka.^ 

I J. i. 149 ff.; c/. DhA. i. 148; Mtu. i. 369. 

2. Sdkha. — A sett^hiputta of Rdjagahap a former birth of Devidatte. 
For his story see the Nlgrodha Jfttaka.^ 

1 J. iv. 37 fF.; c/. Mil. 203. 

Sttfaipattagdma, — A village in Rohapat mentioned in the account of 
the campaigns of ParakkamaMhu 

^ Cv. Ixxiv. 166; see Cv. Tts, ii. 36« n. 6. 

1. #^gafa Thera, — He was the personal attendant of the Buddha at 
tbetime when SogaKolvinyintedBillllliBiia, with oyeneen of (h« «igbty 
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townshipB of Bimbisata’s kingdom, Sftgata waa endowed 
with fttpematural power, and the overseers, who went to visit the Buddha 
At ll^Jbikttfai were very impressed by his iddhif so much so that even 
while the Buddha was preaching they could not take their eyes o£P him. 
The king thereupon asked Sagata to show them a greater marvel, and 
Sagata, having shown in the open sky wonders of various kinds, fell at 
the Buddha’s feet and declared the Buddha his teacher.' 

Later, when the Buddha went to stay in BhaddavatUA, having heard 
men warn the Buddha of the proximity of a Naga of great power in the 
Jatila hermitage at Ambatlttha, Sagata went there and lived in the NSga’s 
abode. The Naga showed great resentment, but Sagata overpowered 
him with his iddhi and then returned to Bhaddavatika. From there he 
went with the Buddha to Kosambl, where the lay disciples, hearing of 
his wondrov.s feat, paid him great honour. When they asked what they 
could do for his comfort, he remained silent, but the Chabbaggiyfi suggested 
that they should provide him with white spirits (kdpotikd). 

The next day, when Sagata went for alms, he was invited to various 
houses, where the inmates plied him with intoxicating drinks. So deep 
were his potations that on his way out of the town he fell prostrate at 
the gateway. The monks carried him, and at the monastery they laid 
him down with his head at the Buddha’s feet, but he turned round so that 
his feet lay towards the Buddha. The Buddha pointed out his condition 
to the monks, using it as an example of the evil effects of liquor; and he 
made this the occasion for the passing of a rule against the use of alcohol.* 
It is said* that on the next day, when Sagata came to himself and realized 
the enormity of his offence, he sought the Buddha and, having begged his 
forgiveness, developed insight, attaining arahantship. The Buddha 
later declared him foremost among those skilled in the contemplation 
of the heat -element (t^odhatukumldnain),* 

It is curious that no verses are ascribed to Sagata in the Therag&thfi. 
The Apadana* contains a set of verses said to have been spoken by him. 
In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was Sobhita, a brahmin. The 
Buddha came to his hermitage with his disciples, and Sagata spoke verses 
in praise of the Buddha, who declared his future destiny. The 
Commentary adds that he was called Sagata because he was greatly 
welcome (sagata) to his parents. 

^ Vin. i. 179 f. j preached on this occasion; cf, AA. i. 

* Ibid,, iv. 108 £.; the story is also | 178 f. 
given as the introduction to the Suripina | * AA. i. 179. 

Jitika <J. i. 360 ff.) which, too, was I « A. i. 25. > Ap. i. 83 1 

2. 8lg»bL-~The personal attendant of DIpaftkam Buddha.' 

1 J. i. 29; Bn. ii. 813; BuA. 104; Mbv. 5. 
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i J. i. SSi Bn. xtt. an 

2. BIgan.— A ihattiya, father of MBtaMbMd BUMlWl <Ml iMubAite «t 
Safbumni. He lived in Bobhana.* The Apadina* pieatioiai a atbalci 
named Sigaia, a disciple of AtthadaasI Buddhai who eontfabOd to Kte 
after the Buddha’s death. The two may have been identioah 

1 Ba. XV. 14; J. i. 39. • Ap. 1. 103; V- Ths«A. 1. !». 

3. Blgara.— See Oupaaigara. 

4. Bigaia . — A Mng of long ago, mentioned in a list of persons, who, 
though they held great almsgivings, could not attam beyond the KSmSva- 
oani-worlds.^ It is probably the same king that is mentioned in the 
BhfirldattoJttaka* as having become a makemkhka-deva after death. 

1 J. vi 99. * tM., 903. 

5. Sdgara.— Elder son of Hahdsftgara, king of Httaramadhori. npaii> 

gata was his younger brother. Sagara was killed by the Alldhakayep> 
buputU. The story is given in the Ghata Jitaka.* 

1 J IV. 79 f. 

6. SSgara. — A king of the line of MahAsammata. He was the son of 
Mucalloda and father of Sdgaradeva.* 

^ Dpv. Ill 6; Mhv. ii. 3. 

7. SSgara. — One of the enunent monks present at the Foundation 
Ceremony of the MahA Thdpa.' 

1 Dpv. XIX. 8; MT. C26. 

Sigandeva.— A king descended from Hahtaammata. His father 
was Sigaia and his son Bhaiata.^ 

1 Dpv. m. 6, Mhv. u. 4. 

BlgatapBnhniadatta.— The son of Brahinadatta and a NSga maiden. 
For his story see the Bhdrldatta litaka. 

BiguamalL— Another name for Siripatta Then of Ceylon {q.v.). 

**!■*■ BIgall. — A city in India, capital oi King Mlllnda.* In various 
JitakBS--s.g., the w^w*g«i»«aw* and the Rosa,* and also in the scholiast 

* IfO. pp. 1, 3. mo. • J.hr.280. » j.v.wa. 

n. 39 
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of the Ifah tu mm agga*— Sagala is mentioned as the capital of the Hadda 
kings. It was also evidently called Sfikala/ Sagala was the birthplace 
of Xhsmft Theriy^ of Bhaddi KftpQ&niy^ and of Queen Anojft.” It is said® 
that when Arltthlgandhakumira refused to marry any woman unless 
she resembled a golden image possessed by him, the messengers sent by 
his parents found a girl in Sagala who possessed the necessary reejuire- 
ments, but she was delicate, and died on her way from Sagala to Savatthi. 
It is perhaps the same city which is mentioned in the Vinaya^® as the 
residence of Da}hlka. 

Sagala is identified with the modern Sialkot in the Panjab.^^ 


< J. vi. 471, 473. 

* iJ.g., Mahabharata 14, 32; {tatah 
Salealam abhyeiva Mddrdndm pupibhe- 
dannmy 

• ThigA. 127; Ap. ii. 640; AA. i. 187. 
’ ThigA. 68; Ap. ii. 683; AA. i. 99. 


® DhA. ii. 116. 

• Ibid., iii. 281 f.; cp. the story of 
Anitthigandha> a Paccoka Buddha, given 
in SNA. i. 69. 

Vin. iii. 67. 

Law, Geog. 53. 


Sigallkft, Sagallya . — One of the heterodox sects which branched ofi 
from the Theravfida in Ceylon.^ They formed a part of the Dhamma- 
ruolkas, and separated from that body three hundred and forty-one years 
after the establishment of Buddhism in Ceylon. They lived at first in 
the Dakkhina-vih&ra, but later went to the Jetavana-viharay built by 
Mah&sena. They made certain alterations in the Uhhatovihhanga} 
According to the Sinhalese Nikayasangrahaya,^ the Sagalikas took their 
name from their leader, Sagala Thera, and their separation took place 
seven hundred and ninety-five years after the Buddha’s death, in the 
reign of King Go^hfibhaya. Moggallana I. gave the viharas of Da)]ia 
and D&fh&kopfftfifiAy on Slhagiriy to the Dhammarueikas and the Sagalikas, 
while he also gave the Rijini nunnery for the use of the nuns of the 
Sagalika sect.® Aggabodhl II. gave, the Ve}uvana-viharay which he had 
built, to the Sagalikas.® Kassapa IV. built for them the Kassapasena* 
vih&ra.® 


^ Mbv. V. 13. I 

» MT. 176, 176; c/. JSas, p. 24; see 
also Mhv. xxxvii. 32 ff., and MT> 
680. 


^ Quoted in Geiger’s Dtpavamaa and 
Mah&vamsa (p. 90). 

^ Cv. xxxix. 41, 43. 

» Ibid., xlii. 43. « Ibid. Iii. 17. 


S&JIva Sutta.— Five qualities which make a monk an example to his 
fellows ; the achievement of virtue, concentration, insight, emancipation 
and the knowledge thereof ; also the ability to explain questions on these 
matters.^ 

1 A. iii. 81. 
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SttbBBttlya Then,— He belonged to a brahmin family of 
and, after entering the Order, lived in the forest and devetojked the 
sixfold abhiflM. Thereupon he instructed monks and preached to Urge 
numbers of lay people. One family in i>artieular he converted to the 
Faith, and in that family he was waited on respectfully by a beautiful 
girl. M&ray wishing to disgrace him, once went to the house disguised 
as the Elder, and grasped the girl’s hand. But she, feeling that the touch 
was not human, took her hand away. The others, however, saw this 
and lost faith in the Thera. He, all unconscious, was aware next day 
of their changed manner. Discerning the work of Mara , he made them 
tell him what had happened. The father begged his forgiveness, and said 
that henceforth he himself would wait on the Elder.^ 

The Thera is evidently identical with SoiliaiUitftlavafflya of the 
Apadftna.^ Ninety-four kappas ago he met Stddhattha Buddha and 
offered him a palmyra fan covered with smmna flowers. 

^ ThagA. i. 368 f. ; vcrHCH ascribed to him are found in Thag. (246-8) * Ap. ii. 408. 

1. Sftpavasif SdQavdsika.— An epithet of Sambhuta Thera 

2. SipavisL— See Sanuvisi. 

Satapabbata. — A mountain in Majjhimadesa^ the abode of S&t&gira.^ 

Many other Yakkas also lived there, three thousand of whom were 
present at the preaching of the Mahasamaya Sutta.’ 

1 SNA, i. 197. 2 D. ii. 257. 

S&tav&hana. — A king. It is said^ that, when Andthapip^ll^’s family 
fell into poverty, owing to the alms given by him, a girl of the family, 
wishing to give alms, went to Satavahana’s kingdom, swept a threshing- 
floor and gave alms with the money so obtained. A monk told this to 
the king, who sent for the girl and made her his chief queen. vJ. 

Setavfthana. 

^ DA. i. 303; is this SaUvahana the king of the KathisaritOgara i. 32 If 

S4ti. — ^An eminent Theri of Ceylon.^ 

1 Dpv. xvih. 16. 

Sitlfba , — A Yakkha. He and his friend, Heiliavata» were two of 
the twenty*eight leaders of the YaKkhas. They had both been monks 
in the time of IftiMap a. Buddba» but had been guilty of deciding wrongly 
in the dispute which arose between Dhammavidl and AdhamniavUI 
bence their birth as Takkhas, Satagira in Sttapabbate» and Hema* 



int UllMvi. They recognized each other at the Yahhha assembly 
int the Bhagalavatl-^pabbata, and promised to inform each other if, in their 
liyes* they came across anjrthing of interest. 

When the Buddha was born and when he preached his first sermon, 
Sat&gira was present in the assembly, but, because he was constantly 
looking about to see if Hemavata was there, he could not concentrate 
his mind on the Buddha’s teaching. When the sun set and the Buddha 
was still preaching, he went with five hundred of his followers to fetch 
Hemavata. At Kajagaha they met Hemavata, who was on the way to 
invite Sfitagira to Himava, which was covered with such flowers as had 
never before been seen. Satagira explains that the reason for this 
miracle is the appearance of the Buddha in the world, and, in answer to 
Hemavata ’s questions, declares the greatness of the Buddha. Their 
conversation is found in the introductory gdihd of the Hemavata Slltta 
(g.v.). Buddhaghosa says^ that, according to some, this meeting took 
place, not on the occasion of the first sermon, but later, when the Buddha 
was living in the Got&maka-cetlya. K&ll Kiiraragharlk& (g.v.), as she 
sat by her window cooling herself, heard the conversation of the two 
Yakkhas, and her mind being filled with devotion to the Buddha, as she 
heard his wonderful qualities being enumerated she attained sotd^tL 
When Hemavata is satisfied, from Satagira’s description, that the 
Buddha is really the Awakened One, he decides to go to him with 
Satagira. Together they go with their followers to Islpatana in the 
middle watch of the night, and Hemavata questions the Buddha about 
his teaching. Hemavata is, by nature, powerful and wise and filled 
with respect for the good, and the Buddha’s marvellous exposition of the 
dhamma fills him with great joy. He sings the Buddha’s praises in 
five stanzas, and, after taking leave of him and of Satagira, returns home 
with the promise that he will wander from place to place carrying the 
joyful news of the Buddha and his Dhamma among all beings.* 

Later, when journeying through the air in various conveyances, 
on their way to the Yakkha assembly, Satagira and Hemavata and theit 
followers were about to pass over A]avaka’8 hermitage; but because the 
Buddha was then inside, the Yakkhas found that their conveyances 
remained stationary as no one could pass over the head of the Buddha. 
When they thus discovered his presence, they alighted and made 
obeisance to the Buddha, and congratulated wSjavaka on his extreme good 
fortune in having an opportunity of meeting and listening to the Buddha/ 


X SNA. i. 190. 

> This atoiyia given la the CSommentaiy 
to the Hemavata Sutta; SNA. i. 194-216; 
nf, AA. L 184 f. 


* /hid., 221; a sunilar stozy Is ielatsd 
(UdA. 64) about them when they passed 
the abode of the Yalddm 
palca* 



SKt&giia 18 mentioned in the A|lnttlya Snttn^ aa pne of tiie tlklliAa 
to be invoked in time of need by the Buddha's followers. He is iden^ed 
with the Yakkha of the Bhisa Jataka ‘ 

« D. iii. 204. » J. iv. 314. 

SfttftgiFa Sutta. — Another name for the Hemavata Snttn {q.v,),^ 

1 8NA. i. m. 

Sfttl Thera. — He was a fishernuin's son .md hold the false view that, 
according to the Buddha’s teeching, a man’s oonsciousncss runs on and 
continues without break of identity. 

Sati’s colleagues did their best to change his way of thinking, but 
failing to do so, they reported the matter to the Buddha. He questioned 
Sati, who, however, sat silent and glum , then the Buddha preached to 
him and the assembled monks the Mah&taphftsaAkhaya Satta.^ 

Buddhaghosa explains^ that Sati was not a learned man. He knew 
only the Jatakas, and his views were due to the fact that in the Jatakas 
various characters were identified with the Buddha. 

1 M. i. 266 ff. * MA. i 477. 

Sitodikft.~A river in Suralfha (Surat). Sftlissara lived in a hermitage 
on its banks after he left the KavlKbaka hermitage.^ 

^ J. iii. 463; but at J. v. 133 it is Mepfhuara who lived there. 

SUiyaggbnavftpi. -A tank, repaired by Farakkamabfthu I.* 

• Cv. IxtUL 44. 

SidUka Suttft. — ^Three suttas on the advantages of reciting the PSti- 
moJekha rules twice a month.* 

> A. i. 231 f. 

Sidhlol, iiMfcanf — Mother of Sodbana and of KivOa. who, in a latw 
birth, became KaidlamaMha. She and her daughter, T^^aoi. became 
nuns, but because they followed Eapila’s example and abused aadTSvikd 
good monks, they were born, after death, in Wrajra.* 

1 DhA. iv. 37, 42; SNA. L 306. 


1 . SidUtaa.— The Bodhisatta, bom ae king of MItillli. See the 
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2. SUblns.— The last of the dynasty of king Pnrindada. He reigned 
in Vajln (Vajlravutti) while his descendants, twenty-two in number, 
ruled in Madhuri.' 

1 Dpy. iii. 21; MT. 128. 

SUhlna J&taka (No. 494). — The Bodhisatta was once born as SUhlna, 
king of Mlthllft. He built six alms-halls and spent daily six hundred 
thousand pieces on alms. He lived a good life, and his subjects followed 
his example. In the assembly of the Devas his praises were spoken, and 
various Devas wished to see him. So Sakka sent M&tali, with his chariot, 
to fetch SMhTna to Tavatlipsa. When he arrived, Sakka gave him half 
his kingdom and his luxuries. For seven hundred years, in human 
reckoning, Sadhina ruled in heaven, and then he became dissatisfied and 
returned to his royal park on earth. The park-keeper brought news of 
his arrival to N&rada, the reigning king, seventh in direct descent from 
Sadhina. Narada arrived, paid homage to Sadhina, and offered him the 
kingdom. But Sadhina refused it, saying that all he wished was to 
distribute alms for seven days. Narada arranged a vast largesse for 
distribution. For seven days Sadhina gave alms, cO-nd on the seventh 
day he died and was born in Tavatimsa. The story was related to lay 
disciples to show them the importance of keeping the fast-day. 

Ananda is identified with Narada and Anumddha with Sakka.^ 

Sadhina was one of the four human beings who went to Tavati^isa 
while in their human body.^ 

I J. iv. 365-60. 2 Mil. 115, 271; MA. ii. 738. 


Sftdhu Vagga. — The fourteenth' and 
Dasaka Nipata of the Aflguttara Nik&ya. 

* A. V. 240-4. 


eighteenth* chapters of the 


* Ibid., 273-7. 


S&dbu Sutta. — Six devas of the Satullapak&ya visit the Buddha at 
Jetavana and each utters a stanza in praise of generosity. The Buddha 
then utters a verse, in which he exalts practice of the Dhamma above 
gifts.' 


1 8. i. 20 f. 


Sftdhuka.— A village in Kosala where Isldatta and Purapa once stayed.^ 
Buddhaghosa says* the village belonged to them. 

1 S. V. 348. * SA. iii. 216. 


SUhuJanavil&sini,-— A tlka on the Digha Nikfiya by ft&pftbhlvaqisa 
of Burma.' 

^ S&8. 134; Bode, op. cd., 78. 
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Sidhndei^— A daughter, who gave mUk^ioe to Revat* Baddlia 

just before his Enlighteumeut.* 

^ BuA. p. 132. 

SSdhuvfidL — A celestial musician.^ 

^ Vv. ii. ] ; VvA. 324; but » 0 €* VvA. 374. 

SSdhusIIa Jataka (No. 200). — The Bodhisatta was once a famous 
brahmin teacher. A certain brahmin had four daughters who were 
wooed by four suitors — one handsome, another advanced in years, another 
of noble family, and the last virtuous. Unable to deride between them, 
the brahmin sought the teacher’s advice and gave all his four daughters 
to the virtuous man. 

The story was related to a brahmin of S&vatthl who consulted the 
Buddha in a similar case. The two brahmins were identical.^ 

J J i. 137 f. 

S&nu Thera. — He was born in a family of S&vatthi after his father had 
left home for the ascetic life. The mother, naming him S&uil» took him 
at the age of seven to the monks for ordination, thinking thus to ensure 
for him supreme happiness. He was known as Sanu (S&nu-Sftma^era) 
the Novice, and became a very learned teacher of the doctrine, practising 
the meditation of love (mettd), and was popular among gods and men. 
His mother in a previous birth was a Yakkha. Later, Sanu lost his 
intellectual discernment and grew distraught and longed to go roaming. 
His former Yakkha-mother seeing this, warned his human mother as 
described in the Sanu Sutta The latter was overwhelmed with 

grief, and, when Sanu visited lier, he found her weeping. She told him 
that he was as good as dead in that he had rejected the Buddha’s teaching 
and turned again to lower things, hence her sorrow. Sanu was filled 
with anguish, and, strengthening bis insight, he soon won arahantship.^ 

He is evidently identical with Udakad&yaka of the Apadana." In 
the past, he saw Siddhattha Buddha having his meal and brought him 
water for his hands and feet and face and mouth. Sixty-one kappas ago 
he was a king, named Vlmala. 

The story of Sanu is given also in the Samyutta and Dhammapada 
Commentaries,* but the details differ. There, Sanu’s human mother 
is portrayed as encouraging him to return to the lay life. His Yakkha- 
mother went to his human mother’s home, where Sanu was waiting for a 
meal, took possession of his body, twisted his neck, and felled him to the 

* ThagA. i 113 f. * Ap. i. 205. * SA. i. 236 ff.; DhA. iv. 18 ff. 
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gximiDidt where he lay foaming at the mouth. Sfinu’e mother wai filled 
irith despair. The Yakkhiul then revealed herself and ekhorted S&nu 
not to behave foolishly by disregarding the Buddha’s teaching. When 
he regained his senses, his human mother, too, pointed out the disad- 
vantages of household life. When he declared his intention of not 
returning to lay life, she fed him with choice food and gave him a set of 
three robes that he might receive the upasampada ordination. He then 
sought the Buddha, who urged him to fresh and strenuous effort. Sanu 
was famous as a mighty teacher throughout Jambudipa, He lived to 
one hundred and twenty years. 

Sftnu Sutta. — Contains the conversation between Sfinu’s mothe and 
the Yakkhi^I, who possessed Sanu (see S&nu) in order to prevent him from 
^‘losing his soul.” Sanu’s mother says she cannot understand how 
Yakkhas can possess holy men who keep the fasts and lead holy lives. 
The Yakkhii^I says she is right; but holiness consists in refraining from 
evil, both open and secret. Sanu’s mother understands, and, when her 
son regains consciousness and asks her why she weeps as he is not dead, 
she replies that he is as good as dead in that he wishes to return to the 
household life, like goods, which having been rescued from the fire, wish 
to be thrown into it once more.^ 

1 8. i. 208 f. 

Sftnupabbata. — A mountain in the region of Himav&/ 

I J. V. 416. 

Sftlium&t&. — The name given to the Yakkhipi who had been the mother 
of S&nu (g.r.) in a previous birth. When the Yakkhas assembled to 
hear Sanu preach the Law, they paid her great respect, owing to her 
kinship with him.^ 

1 8A. i. 236; DhA. iv. 19. 

S&nuv&sipabbata.— A hill near the village of KaQfii, where lived 
Potthap&da (or Kupfinagarlya) Thera.^ 

» Pv. iii. 2; PvA. 179. 

S&ntanerL — A fortress in South India, mentioned in the account of 
the campaigns of Lafik&pun.^ 

^ Cv, Ixxvii. 44. 

SSpataglmft. — A village in Roluu|Ui; Maflju, geneial of fWlUDHW* 
bihu t,, fought a battle there against Sttkanbhtta.* 

1 Or. Ixxiv. 181. 



A village of the KoQfMMk irfteie Amite obm •ta]n»li and 
where he preached to the inhabitants. They were oalledtS i |ig t (rti»* 

^ A. ii. 104. 

Sipfiglyft. — ^The people of S&pflga 

S&pfigtya Sutta. — The inhabitants of Sipflga visit Anandai who is 
living there. He tells them of the four factors of exertion (foiMniytm- 
gani): for the utter purification of morals, thought, view, and for the 
utter purity of release.^ 

^ A. ii. 104 f 

1. Sfima. — The king of Benares^ in th(‘ Giridanta J&taka (}.?>.). 

* J. n. 98. 

2. S&ma.— One of the hounds of the Lokantaranlraya.^ 

1 J. vi. 247. 

3. Sftma. — The Bodhisatta born as a hunter’s son. He ^as also called 
Suvappasima. For his story see the S&ma Htaka. He is given as an 
example of one who was conceived by umbilical attrition.' 

1 E,g., Mil. 123. 

4. Sftma. — The Milinda refers to a Jataka story where Devadatta 
was a man named Sftma, and the Bodhisatta a king of deer, named Ruru. 
The reference is evidently to the Runimlga Jfttaka,' but there the man is 
called 


* J. iv. 265 fF.; but see Cyp. ii. 6. 

Sftma Jfttaka (No. 540). — Once two hunters, chiefs of villages, made a 
pact that if their children happened to be of different sexes, they should 
marry each other. One had a boy called Dokfilaka* because he was bprn 
in a wrapping of fine cloth; the other had a daughter called Pftrikft^ 
because ehe was born beyond the river. When they grew up the parents 
married them, but, because they had both come from the Brahma-worldi 
^^y agreed not to consummate the marriage. With their parents’ 
consent they became ascetics, and lived in a hermitage provided for them 
by Sakkn on the banks of the Mfgasammatft, Sakka waited on them, 
and perceiving great danger in store for them, persuaded them to have 
* von. The conception took place by Dukulaka touching Fftrik&’s navel 
at the proper time. When the son was bom they called him Mm>i> and, 
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because he was of golden colour, he came to be called Suvawaaftma. 
He was the Bodhisatta. 

One day, after Sama was grown up, his parents, returning from 
collecting roots and fruits in the forest, took shelter under a tree on an 
anthill. The water which dripped from their bodies angered a snake 
living in the anthill, and his venomous breath blinded them both. When 
it grew late Sama went in search of them and brought them home. From 
then onwards he looked after them. 

Plllyakkha, king of Benares, while out hunting one day, leaving his 
mother in charge of the kingdom, saw Sama drawing water, and, lest he 
should escape, shot at him with his arrow. The king took him for some 
supernatural being, seeing that the deer, quite fearless, drank of the 
water while Sama was filling his jar. 

When Piliyakkha heard who Sama was and of how he was the mainstay 
of his parents, he was filled with grief. Sama fell down fainting from the 
poisoned arrow, and the king thought him dead. A goddess, Bahusodarl, 
who had been Sama’s mother seven births earlier, lived in Gandhamadana 
and kept constant watch over him. This day she had gone to an assembly 
of the gods and had forgotten him for a while, but she suddenly became 
aware of the danger into which he had fallen. She stood in the air near 
Piliyakkha, unseen by him, and ordered him to go and warn Sama’s 
parents. He did as he was commanded, and, having revealed his identity, 
gradually informed them of Sama’s fate and his own part in it. But 
neither Dukulaka nor Parika spoke to him one word of resentment. They 
merely asked to be taken to where Sama’s body lay. Arrived there, 
Parika made a solemn Act of Truth (saccahiriya), and the poison left 
Sama’s body, making him well. 

Bahusodarl did likewise in Gandhamadana, and Sanaa’s parents 
regained their sight. Then Sama preached to the marvelling king, 
telling him how even the gods took^care of those who cherished their 
parents. 

The story was told in reference to a young man of Sftvatthi. Having 
heard the Buddha preach, he obtained his parents* leave with great 
difi&culty and joined the Order. Five years he lived in the monastery, 
and, failing to attain insight, he returned to the forest and strove for 
twelve years more. His parents grew old, and as there was no one to 
look after them, their retainers robbed them of their goods. Their son, 
hearing of this from a monk who visited him in the forest, at once left 
his hermitage and returned to Savatthi. There he tended his parents, 
giving them food and clothing which he acquired by begging, often 
starving himself that they might eat. Other monks blamed him for 
supporting lay-folk, and the matter was reported to the Buddha. But 
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the Buddha, hearing his story, praised him and preached to him the 

M&tuposaka Sutta (q.v.). 

Dukulaka is identified with Kassapa» Parika with Bhaddl UfUIAlf 
Piliyakkha with Ananda» Bakka with Anoruddha, and Bahnsodarit with 
Uppalava^pfi/ 

The Sfillkedfira J&taka {qji) was preached in reference to the same 
monk. 

1 J. vi. 68-95; the story is n*ferred to at MU. 198 f. ; J. iv. 90, ote.; see also Mtu. 
ii. 212 ff. 

S&magalla. — A village in Ceylon.' At the time of the compilation of 
th(‘ Mahftvaqisa if was call(‘d Moragaila. Its full name was 

MfttuvelaAga-Samagalla. It was in the Mntaya country, and Vaffa- 
g&mapi Abhaya lived there during a part of his exile in the house of 

Tanasiva, 

^ Mhv. x\xii]. 52 f. “ MT* 616. 

Samagama. — A Sakyan village where the Samag&ma Sutta was 

preached.' There was a lotus pond in the village.*' The Vedhanila 
(q,v.) probably lived there, because, according to the PdsSldlka Stttta»* 
the Buddha was in the mango-grove of the Vedhahna Silkyans when the 
nows, as givtm in the Samagfima Sutta, of Nigaptha Nataputta’s death, 
was brought to him. According to Buddhaghosa* the village was 
called Samagama, Sdmakdmm nssanattd. 

1 M. ii. 243. 2 A. iii. 309. » D. iii. 117. * MA. ii. 829. 

1. Samagama Sutta.— While the Buddha is at S&magftma, news is 
brought to Ananda by Conda Samanuddesa of the death of Nigapttaa 
Nfitaputta at Pfivfi, and of the division of his followers into two factions 
engaged in fighting each other. Ananda gives the news to the Buddha, 
who asks if there be any difference of opinion among monks regarding 
the Buddha’s teaching. “ No,” answers Ananda, but adds that such 
difierences may arise after the Buddha ^s death. The Buddha says that 
quarrels regarding rigours of regimen or of the Vinaya are of little concern. 
It is quarrels regarding the Path or the course of training that are really 
important. He then explains the six causes from which disputes grow, 
the four adjudications (adhikarai^) regarding disputes, and the seven 
settlements of adjudication — by giving a summary verdict in the presence 
of the parties, a verdict of innocence, of past insanity ; confession may be 
Admitted; a chapter’s decision may be taken ; there is also specific wicked- 
ness and there is covering up. Then there are six things which lead to 
conciliations: acts of love, words of love, sharing equally whatever 



<nie receives, strict practice of virtue witboat flaw or tflemidh, 
and the holding of noble views which make for salvation.* 

Bnddhaghosa adds* that, while in the Kosambiya Sotta the 8ota- 
patUmagga is called sammSdUthi, in this sutta, SotSpattiphala itself is 
so called. 

> H. ii. 24.3-61 ; ef. the PtaUlka Sutts. > MA. ii. 840. 

f* 

2. SSmagima Sutta. — The Buddha was once staying near the lotus 
pond at SSmagSina and late at night is visited by a deva. After saluting 
the Buddha, he states that there arc three things which lead to a monk’s 
failure : delight in worldly activity, delight in talk, and delight in sleep. 
So saying, he departs. The next day the Buddha relates to the monks 
the Deva’s statement and adds three other things which lead to failure : 
delight ill company, evil speaking, and friendship with bad men.^ 

1 A. m. 309 f. 

SiiiuifteakftnL--See 


Sftmafifta Sutta. — Few are they who reverence recluses, many they who 
do not.^ 


1 S, V. 408. 


Sftmaflfiakinl Thera.— He was the son of a Paribb&Jaka and entered 
the Order after seeing the Buddha perform the Twin Miracle ; he later 
attained arahantship through jhdm. There was a Paribbajaka, named 
Kfttiytnai whom he had known as a layman, and Katiyana, having become 
destitute after the Buddha’s appearance in the world, asked Samahhakani 
what he could do to get happiness in this world and the next. His friend 
answered that he should follow the Noble Eightfold Fath.^ We are told* 
that Katiyana later joined the Order and became an arahant. 

Samahhakani is evidently identical with Maficadftyaka (PeeehadSyaItt) 
of the Apadana.^ Ninety-one kappas ago he gave a bed to VlpWl 
Buddha. Perhaps he is also identical with Sftiuajp^akfal [q,v.), 

1 Thag. vs. 36; ThagA. i. 98 f. » Ibid,, 460. » Ap. i. 466. 

Simaftfiaphala Sutta. — The second sutta of the DIgha NlUya. AJIttk 
sattUy accompanied by JIvakl^ visits the Buddha at Jivaka’s Ambavaua 
and questions him on the fruits of recluseship, wherefor men join the 
Buddha’s Order. The Buddha answers and includes in his answer his 
justification for the foundation of the Order, for the enunciation of the 
Vinaya, and the practical rules by which life in the Order is regulated 



»utta also contains a list of ordinary oooupatiotu followed % 
in the Buddha’s day, which forms interesting reading. 

In the introductory story, Aj&taputta explains that he ha« already put 
the question to the founders of six other Orders: FAlia||Ki KllWipiy 
M a kkhall Gosfila, Alfta Kesakamfaala, Paki^ KaiMlyiii*i IHMPfte 
Nfttsputta and Saftjaya Belafithi^atta, But these teachers, instead of 
answering his questions, give a genera] statement of their theories. , 

The summaries given here of their teachings arc of great interest, 
because they form some sort of evidence, at least, as to the speculations 
favoured by them. By means of a counter-question, the Buddha finds 
from Ajatasattu that even if a servant of his joined the Order, he would 
receive the king’s honour and respect. Then the Buddha proceeds to 
show, step by step, the fruits higher and nobler, which await the 
immediate in their effect, culminating in the sixfold abhifLM of the 
arahant. The king is greatly impressed, takes refuge in the Buddha, 
and expresses his remorse for having killed his father. The Buddha 
utters no word of blame, but after the departure of the king, he informs 
the monks that if Ajatasattu had not been guilty of patricide he would 
have realized the first fruit of the Path.' 

The Commentary adds‘ that as a result of hearin^i this discourse, 
Ajatasattu would, in the future, become a Pacecka Buddha named 
Vidltavlsesa. From this moment, Ajatasattu was one of the Buddha’s 
most devoted followers. It is said that, after his father’s death, Ajata* 
sattu could never sleep at night until he had heard the Buddha, after 
which he enjoyed peaceful sleep. 

^ D. i. 47-86. a DA. i. 238. 

Sftmapera Sutta» Sftmaperiya Sutta.— On two novices, a man and a 
woman, who were born as jpetas because of their evil deeds in the time of 

Kassapa Buddha. MoggaUftna saw them as he descended QlJ]bakfl|a.'^ 

A S. ii. 261. 

SduiaflcakfiiiL— A Paribbajjaka, mentioned' 
as having visited Sfaiputta at DkkfteeU (UkkftveU) and questioned him 
regarding Nibbana, and again’ at NfilakagftnUb where he questioned him 
regarding weal and woe. He is, perhaps, to be identified with S i muflft a* 
kfa! 

1 S. iv. 261 f. * A. V. 121 f. 

or SimaAeaULni Saqiyutta. The thirty-ninth section of 
theSaipyattankiya.' 


1 S. iv. 261 f. 
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SIlDiievI. — A favourite of King Bh&tika of Ceylon. On one occasion 
a large number of men were charged before the king with having eaten 
beef. He inflicted a fine, but, as they were unable to pay, he appointed 
them as scavengers to the palace. One of them had a beautiful daughter, 
SamadevI, whom the king liked and installed in his harem. Owing to 
her, her kinsmen, too, lived happily.^ 

1 VibhA. 440. 

1. S&m&. — The chief woman disciple of Kakiisandha Buddha.^ 

' Bu. xxiii. 21 ; J. i. 42. 

2. — One of the chief lay-women disciples of Konagama^a 
Buddha.^ 

^ Bu. XXIV. 24. 

3. S&m&. — A courtezan of Benares; for her story see the Ka^avera 

Jfttaka/ 

1 J. lii. 59 flF. 

4. S&mfi Theri. — She belonged to an eminent family of Kosambi, 
and when her friend Samavati died she left the world in distress of mind. 
Unable to subdue her grief, she could not grasp the Ariyan way. One 
day, while listening to Ananda’s preaching, she won insight, and, on the 
seventh day from then became an arahant.^ 

1 Thig. vs. 37-8; ThigA. 44. 

5. S&ma Theri. — She belonged to a family of Kosambi and left the world 
in distress on the loss of her friend, Samavati. For twenty-five years 
she was unable to gain self-mastery, till, in her old age, she heard a 
sermon and won arahantship. 

Ninety-one kappas ago she was a kimmn on the banks of the Canda- 
bhtgL One day, while amusing herself in company of her friends, she 
saw Vlpassi Buddha and worshipped him with sa^kt-flowers.^ She is 
evidently identical with Sa|alapupphlkft of the Apadana.^ 

1 Thig. 39-41; ThigA. 45 f. « Ap. ii. 624. 

6. SftmA — The original name of S&m&vaG [q-v.). 

SSmftvafL — One of the three chief consorts of King Udena. She was 
the daughter of the setthi Bhaddavatlya of Bhaddavatl, who was a friend 
of Ghosaka of KosambL When plague broke out in Bhaddavatl, die 
and her parents fled to Kosambi, and there obtained food from the 
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alma-hall provided by Ghoaaka. On the firat day Sftm&vatl leaked for 
three portions, on the second two, on the third only one* For her father 
had died after the meal on the first day, her mother on the second. 
When, on the third day, she asked for only one portion, who was 
distributing alms, teased her, saying: “ Today you know the capacity of 
your belly/’ She asked what he meant, and when he explained his words, 
she told him what had happened. Mitta pitied her and adopted her as 
his daughter. 

One day, when she arrived at the refectory, she found a groat uproar 
going on, people rushing everywhere to get alms. She asked to be 
allowed to bring order into this chaos, and had a fence erected round the 
refectory with separate doors for entraner and exit. This put an end to 
the disturbances. Ghosaka, hearing no noisi' in the refectory as before, 
inquired the reason, and, finding out what Samavatl had done, adopted 
her as his own child. Samavatis original name was SSmfi, but after 
building the fence {vati) round the refectory she was called Samavatl. 

On a festival day Udena saw Samavatl going to the river to bathe, and, 
falling in love with her, asked Ghosaka to send her to the palace. But 
Ghosaka refused, and the king turned him and his wife ovi of doors and 
sealed up his house. When Samavati discovered this, stfe made Ghosaka 
send her to the palace, and Udona made her his chief consort. Some time 
afterwards Udenu took Magandlya (q.v.) also as consort. 

When the Buddha visited KosambI at the request of Ghosaka, Kukktt|a 
and P&variya, Khujjutara, the servant-woman of Samavatl, heard him 
preach and became a sotdpanna. She had been on her way to the 
gardener, Sumana, to buy flowers for Samavatl, with the eight pieces of 
money given to her daily by the king for this purpose. On Sumana’s 
invitation, she had gone to hear the Buddha at his house. On other 
days she had spent only half the money on flowers, appropriating the 
rest for herself; but this day, having become a sotdpanmf she bought 
flowers with the whole amount and took them to Samavatl, to whom 
she confessed her story. At Samavatfs request, Khujjuttara repeated 
to her and her companions the sermon she had heard from the Buddha. 
After this, she visited the Buddha daily, repeating his sermon to Samavatl 
and her friends. Having learnt that the Buddha passed along the street 
in which the palace stood, Samavatl had holes made in the walls so that 
she and her friends might see the Buddha and do obeisance to him. 
Uagandiya heard of this during a visit to Samavati’s quarters, and, because 
of her hatred for the Buddha, she determined to have Samavati punished.^ 

At first her plots miscarried, and Udena, convinced of Samavatl’s 


1 For details aee Micandiyi. 
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goodmw^ gave her a boon, and she chose that the Buddha be invited to 
visit the palace daily and to preach to her and her friends. But the 
Buddha sent Ananda instead, and they provided him with food every 
day and listened to the Law. One day they presented him with five 
hundred robes given to them by the king, who, at first, was very angry, 
but on hearing from Ananda that nothing given to the monks was lost, 
he gave another five hundred robes himself. 

In the end, Magandiya’s plot succeeded, and Samavati and her 
companions were burned to death in their own house. Udena was in 
his park, and, on his arrival, he found them all dead. When the Buddha 
was asked, he said that some of the women had attained to the First 
Fruit of the Path, others to the second, yet others to the third. It is 
said that in a previous birth Samavati and her friends had belonged to 
the harem of the king of Benares. One day they went bathing with the 
king, and, feeling cold when they came out of the water, they set fire to a 
tangle of grass near by. When the grass burned down, they found a 
Pacceka Buddha seated in the tangle, and fearing that they had burnt 
him to death, they pulled more grass, which they placed round his body, 
and, after pouring oil on it, set fire to it so that all traces of their crime 
might be destroyed. The Pacceka Buddha was in samadhi and nothing 
could therefore harm him, but it was this act which brought retribution 
to Samavati and her companions.^ 

The two Theri’s named S&m& (q,v,) were friends of Samavati, and were 
BO filled with grief over her death that they left home and joined the 
Order. 

SSmavati is reckoned among the most eminent of the lay-women who 
were followers of the Buddha, and was declared by him foremost among 
those who lived in kindliness {aggam 

Her iddhi, in warding ofi the arrow shot at her by Udena, is often 
referred to.* 

* The Btoiy of Sam&yatl is included (Ud. vii. 10) dealing with the inoJdent. 
in the stoiy cycle of Udena. For details C/. Dvy. 576 f. According to the Visod* 
see especially l)hA. i. 187-91, 205-225; dhimagga (p. 380 f.), Migandiyi’s 

the story also appears, with certain desire to kill S&mavati arose from her 
variations in detail, in AA. i. 232-4, 236 ff., desire to be herself chief queen, 
and is given very briefly in UdA. 382 f., ’ A. i. 26; cf. iv. 348. 

omitting the account of the reason for * ^.g., BuA. 24; ItA. 23; PSA. 498; 
Slmivati's death which is given at AA. ii. 791. 
length in an explanation of an Udina 

Slmidatta Thera. — He belonged to a brahmin family of 
and used to go to the vihara to hear the Buddha preach. One day the 
Buddha preached for his special benefit, and, very much moved, ho 
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jain^ ibe Order. But because of his immaturity of kuowMiffSy he 
coutiuued some time without application. Later he was itapressed by 
another sermon of the Buddha, and became devoted and intent^ attaining 
arahantship soon afterwards.' 

He is evidently identical with Adhidiattlya (or 
of the Apadana.' In the past he erected a parasol over the cetiya of 
AtthadassI Buddha. 

1 Thag. VB. 00. ThagA. i. 189. a Ap. i. 170. 

Sdinllldavlsaiya. — The P&li name for Siam. There was very close 
relationship between Ceylon and Siam from the middle ages.' When 
Buddhism fell on evil days in Ceylon, the kings of that Island turned to 
Siam for help in the restoration of the Faith. Klttblrir&jasllia obtained 
copies of the Mahdvaipsa from Siam and completed the chronicle down to 
his day.* With the help of the Olanda (Dutch), he sent an embassy 
to Ayojjhd — capital of Dbammika^ king of Siam — asking that a chapter 
of monks might be sent to Ceylon. Ten monks were sent, with UpUl 
and Ariyamunl at their head, together with many books and other 
gifts. The monks took up their residence in the Pupph^&ma in Sirl- 
vaddhanapura (Kandy), and, under the king’s patronage, the ceremony 
of ordination was held on the 2296th year after the Buddha’s death, on 
the full-moon day of Asapia. 

Some time later, Dhammika again sent a chapter led by Visuddhft- 
cariya and Varaft&pamuni. As a token of his gratitude, Eittisirirajasiha 
sent to Dhammika a model of the Buddha’s Tooth Relic in Kandy, 
together with various other gifts. Dhammika returned his courtesy 
by sending various books not to be found in Ceylon, a replic-a of the 
Buddha’s footprint found on the Saccabaddha Mountain, etc.” 

1 For details see J.R.A.S. (Ceylon) xxxii. 190 ff. ^ Cv. xcix. 78 f. 

• Ibid,, c. 63 S., 136 ff. 

SSmlsaiitosuyydiia.— A park laid out by ParaUiamabUiu 

1 Cv. Ixxix. 12. 

Sinuigdiiia. — X village gifted by Aggabodhi IH. to the padhdfUighaTat 
called 

1 Cv, xliv. 120. 


SSiakappa. — ^The name given to a kappa in which only one Buddha is 
horn.' 


u* 


1 BuA. 158. 
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1. SiraUa Suite . — Five qualities which give confidence to a monk: 
faith, virtue, learning, energy, insight.^ 

’ A. iii. 127. 

2. Sfira]]a Sutta. — The same as Sutta (1).^ 

1 A. iii. 183. 

3. S&ra]]a Sutta. — Abstention from the five sins (taking life, theft, 
etc.) gives » monk confidence.^ 

1 A. iii. 203. 

Saratthadipani.— A tiha on Buddhaghosa’s Samantapasadika, by Sari- 
putta Thera of Ceylon. Many of the illustrative stories are about Ceylon 
monks. The book contains a valuable account of the eighteen sects 
into which the Sangha was divided at the time of the Third Council.^ 

1 (iv. 61, 60; LSadS. 62; P.L.C. 192 f.; Bode, op. cit., 39. 

Saratthappakasini.— Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on the Saqiyutta 
Nlkaya, written at the request of Jotipala, a monk.^ 

1 Gv. 69; SadS. 58. 

S&ratthamafijusa.— A tlM on the Ahguttara Nik&ya, attributed to 
Sariputta of Ceylon.^ 

1 Gv. 61; SadS. 61; P.L.C. 192. 

S&ratthavik&sini.— A tlkd on Kaceayana’s Pali grammar by AriyalaAkara 

of Ava.^ 

1 Bode, op. cit., 37 n. 2; 66. 

S&ratthavilasini or Susaddasiddhi* A tlkd on the MoggaUana-pafillka 
by Sahgharakkhlta of Ceylon.^ 

I P.L.C. 200. 

1. S&ratthasahgaha. — A religious work, ascribed to Buddhappiya.^ 

1 Gv. 60, 71; P.L.C. 222. 

2. Sfiratthasafigaha. — A leligious work, in sixty sections, by Siddhattha 
Thera, written in the thirteenth century a.o. It deals with various 
topics of religious interest.^ 

1 P.L.C. 229 f. 

3. SAratthasahgaha.— A religious work (SdrdrthasofhgrcAa), written 
in Sinhalese, by flaranahkara SaAgharfiJa.^ 

1 Cv. xcvii. 67. 
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Simtthaaamaeeaya.— The name given to the (httakUMpafinl^hikatti. 

It wae written by a pupil of Anands at the- request of VUMIIWia HMS 
of Ceylon/ 

^ PubliBhefI in Huwavitarne Bequest Series ((Viombo)> vol. xxvii. 

S&ratthas&lini.— A Nam-tika on DliamniapUa*s Saaeasaftkhepa, by 
Suiiia<lgala, pupil of S&riputta of Ceylon.' 

1 P.L.C. 200. 

1. S&radassi Thera. -Hf* lived in Nayyinyiui in Ava, in the seventeenth 
century. He wa.s the <1 ul hor of the 6u}hatthadipaili on the Abhidbamitia 
and of the Visuddhimaggagapthipada. H(* i nniHlHif'd the Nettlppakarapa 
into Burnie8(‘. He was Mamed for inihilMin^t in certain hixuries, such as 
a head-covering and a fan, but he later renounced them and lived in the 
forest.^ 

^ Sits. 116; Bodfs op. cfY., 56. 


2. S&radassi. — A monls of Pagan of the eighteenth century. He wrote 

the Dh&tukathSyoJana.^ 

1 Bode, op. cit., 67. 

1. S&randada Sutta. — Once, five hundred Llcchavls met at the S&randa- 

da-cetiya and their discussion turned on the five treasures in the world: 
elephant, horse, jewel, woman, householder. Unable to decide on these 
matters, they stationed a man at the road to watch for the approach of 
the Buddha, who was then living in the Hahavana in V6S&li. On being 
invited to the Sarandada-cetiya, the Buddha went to them, and, having 
heard of their discussion, told them of five treasures much more rare in 
the world: the Tathagata, his Dhamma, a person able to recognize the 
Dhamma in the world, one who follows it, and one who is grateful.^ 

1 A. iii. 167 f. 

2. Stmndada Sutta.— Once, a number of Llcchavls visited the Buddha 
at the S&randada-cetlyay and he told them of seven things which would 
ensure their welfare and prevent them from falling: frequent assemblies, 
concord, honouring of tradition and convention, respect for elders, 
courtesy towards women, homage paid to places of worship, and pro- 
tection of holy men in their midst.' 

This sutta is often referred to in the books, and the virtues mentioned 
are famous as the satta aj>arihaniy(idJuinymd. The sutta was also probably 
caUed the ValJl Suite.* 

* A. iv. 16 f.; c/. D. ii. 72 flf. 


> See, e.g., BA. ii. 524. 
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itl|ilteii"efltlya>— A shrine of pre-Buddhistic worship at Vtifil. 
It ^s dedicated to the Yakkha SftrandUldl^ but, later, a vih&ra was 
erected on the site for the Buddha and his Order.^ 

1 1). ii. 76. 102; Ud. vi. 1; DA. ii. 621; UdA. 823; AA. ii. 701. 


Stounajl^akappa. — The name given to a kappa in which four Buddhas 
are born.^ 


1 BuA. 169. 


Sbunbha. — The Bodhisatta, born as an ox. Sec the Sarambha 
J&tid(a. 


Sfaambha J&taka (No. 88). — The story is the same as that of the 
Nandlvisftla jfttaka (No. 28) (q.tK), but with this difference, that the 
Bodhisatta was an ox named S&rambha» and belonged to a learned 

brahmin of TakkaalU/ 

1 J. i. 374 f. 

SftrftqJiya Vagga. — The s(>cond chapter of the Chakka Nipata of the 

Af^ttara Nlk&ya.^ 

1 A. iii. 288-308. 

1. Sftr&Qlya Sutta. — A king must remember where he was born, where 
he was anointed, and where he won a battle. A monk must remember 
where he was ordained, where he realized the four Ariyan Truths, and 
where he attained arahantship.^ 

1 A. i. 106 f. 

2. Sir&)||dya Sutt&. — Two suttas on what a monk should bear in mind 
in order that his conduct shall endear him to others, bring concord, and 
lead to singleness of heart. 

1 A. iii. 288 f. 

1. SMputta Thera. — The chief disciple {aggasdvaka) of (vOtama Buddha. 
He is also called Upatissa^ which was evidently his personal name.^ The 
commentators say that Upatissa was the name of his village and that 
he was the eldest son of the chief family in the village, but other 
accounts give his village as M&iaka. His father was the brahmin, 
Vahganta,^ and his mother, Rhpasftri. It was because of his mother’s 
name that he came to be called Sariputta * The name Upatissa is hardly 

^ M. i. 160. as Saripntra, l^ilipatra, d&risuta, dira* 

* DhA. ii. 84. > dvatlputra. In the Apad&na (ii. 480) 

* In Sanskrit texts his name occurs > be is also oalied Slrtamldiafa. 
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ever mentioned in the l>ooka. He had three j^ounger 

Ppi ewie, and Revnta (afterwards called B3iadlmVftl4|i)^ three 

aistere— Cfttt, U^acdtt and SisApnoiU; all of whom joined the Order** 

The story of Sariputta’s conversion and the account of his past lives, 
which prepared him for his eminent position as the Buddy’s Chief 
Disciple, have been given under Mah& HoggaUllUl Sariputta had 

a very quick intuition, and he became a sotafanna immediately after 
hearing the first two lines of the stanza spoken by Assajl. After his 
attainment of sotapattiy KoUta (HoggalUUui) wished to go with him to 
Ve]uvaiia to see the Buddha, but Sariputta always grateful to his teachers, 
suggested that they should first seek their t^'acher, 8sft]aya» to give him 
the good news ami go with him to the Buddha. But Sanjaya refused 
to fall in with this plan. Moggallanr attained arahantship on the 
seventh day after his ordimition, but it was not till a fortnight later that 
Sariputta became an arahant. He wah staying, at the time, with the 
Buddha, in the SQkarakhatalena in R&jagaha, and he reached his goal 
as a result of hearing the Buddha preach the Vedanapariggaha Sutta 
to Dighanakha/ 

In th(‘ assembly of monks and nuns, Sariputta was declared by the 
Buddha foremost among those who possessed wisdom {etadaggam 
tnahdpaflMmm^). He was considered by the Buddha as inferior only 
to himself in wisdom.^ The Buddha would frequently merely suggest 
a topic, and Sariputta would preach a sermon on it in detail, and thereby 
win the Buddha’s approval.^ The Buddha is recorded* as speaking high 
praise of him: Wise art thou, Sariputta, comprehensive and manifold 
thy wisdom, joyous and swift, sharp and fastidious. Even as the 
eldest son of a Cakkavatti king turns the Wheel as his father hath turned 

* DhA. ii. 188; cf, Mtu. lii. 50; for But some questions wore outside the 

details of them see s.v.; mention is also range of any but a Buddha (DhA. iii. 
made of an uncle of Sariputta and of a 228 f.; cf. SMA. li. 570 f.). Similarly 
nephew, both of whom he took to the knowledge of the thoughts and inclina* 
Buddha, thereby rescuing them from tions of people were beyond Sariputta; 
false views (DhA. ii. 230-2); Uparevata only a Buddha j^ssessea such knowledge 
was his nephew (SA. iii. 175). (DhA. iii. 426; J. i. 182). Further, only 

* This account is summarized from a Buddha could find suitable subjects 

DhA.i. 73ff.; AA. L88ff.;ThagA.ii. 93ff. ' for meditation for everybody without 
Ap. j. 16 ff.; the Btoiy of their conversion error (SNA. i. 18), and read their past 
is given at Vin. i. 88 ff. births without limitation (SNA. ii 

•A.i 23. 571). 

^ SA. ii. 45; his greatest exhibition * See, e.p., M. i. 13; iii. 46, 65, A49. 
of wisdom followed the Buddha’s • S. i. 191; c/. SN. vs. 566 f., where the 
descent from Tivatlliua to the gates of Bnddha is asked by SdOi who is his 
when the Buddha asked general, and the Buddha replies that it Is 
questions of the assembled multitude, | Sftripntta who toms the Wheel of the 
which none but SSriputta ooold answer. | Law; also M. iU. 29. 
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it, 80 dost thou rightly turn the Wheel Supreme of the Dhamma, even 
as I have turned it.” He thus came to be called Dhammasenfipati, 
just as Ananda was called Dhammabhapd&S&rika. The Anupada Sntta 

is one long eulogy of Sariputta by the Buddha. He is there held up 
as the supreme example of the perfect disciple, risen to mastery and 
perfection in noble virtue, noble concentration, noble perception, noble 
deliverance.^® In the SaccavibhaAga Sutta^^ he is compared to a mother- 
teacher, while Moggallana is like a child’s wet nurse; Sariputta trains 
in the fruits of conversion, Moggallana trains in the highest good. In 
the Plpdftp&tapfirlsuddhi Sutta^^ the Buddha commends Sariputta for 
the aloofness of his life and instructs him in the value of reflection. 
Other instances are given of the Buddha instructing and examining 
him on various topics — e.g., on bhutam (“ what has come to be ”),^® on 
the five indriyas^^ and on sotdpatti.^^ 

We also find instances of Sariputta questioning his colleagues, or 
being questioned by them, on various topics. Thus he is quesoioned 
by mhh Kotthita on hamma (S. ii. 112 f.); and on yonisomanasiJeara 
(progressive discipline, S. iii. 176 f.); on arijja and vijjd (ihid.y 172 f.); 
on the fetters of sense-perception (S. iv. 162 f.); on certain questions 
pronounced by the Buddha as indeterminate (ibid., 384 f.); on whether 
anything is left remaining after the passionless ending of the six spheres 
of contact (A. ii. 161); and on the purpose for which monks lead the 
brahmacariyd under the Buddha (A. iv. 382). The Mahftvedalla Sutta 
(M. i. 292 ff.) records a long discourse preached by Sariputta to Maha 

M. iii. 25 ff. In the MahAgoslAga tranquillity (A. i. 65); on tho destruction 
Sutta Sariputta expresses his view that of “ I ” and “ mine (A. i. 133); the 
that monk is best who is master of his reasons for failure and suooess in enter- 
heart and is not mastered by it. The prises (A. ii. 81 f.); the four ways of 
Buddha explains that Sariputta was acquiring personality {attabhava) (A. ii> 
stating his own nature (M. i. 215 f.^. 159); the methods of exhortation (A. iii* 

The Buddha did not, however, hesitate j 198); the acquisition of joy that comes 
to blame Sariputta when necessaiy — e,g., { through seclusion (A. iii. 207); the hoble 
the occasion when some novices, becoming | training for tho layman (211 f.); six 
noisy, were sent away by the Buddha, { things that bring spiritual progress to a 
whose motive Sariputta misunderstood I monk (424 f.); seven similar things 
(M. i. 469). And again, when SAriputta | (A. iv. 30); the seven grounds for praising 
did not look after Kahula properly, i a monk (35); the things and persons a 
making it necessary for Uahula to spend . monk should revere (120 f.); the eight 
the whole night in the Buddha's jakes ! attributes of a monk free from the cankers 
(J. i. 161 f.). ! (223 f.); the nine persons who, although 

M. iii. 248. Ibid., 294 f. ! they die with an attached remainder for 

S. ii. 47 f. rebirth, are yet free from birth in hell 

Ibid., v. 220 f., 225 f., 233 f. among animals and among petas (379 f.); 

Ibid., 347 ; wo find the Buddha also and the ten powers of a monk who has 
instructing him on the cultivation of destroyed the cankers (A. ▼. 174 f.). 
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Kott^hita. He is mentioned as questioning Habl SaSMpa on tln% terms 
atdpi and ottdpt (S. ii. 195 £.)» and Anuruddha on aekha (S. y. 174 29B f.). 

On another occasion, Anuruddha tells Sariputta of his power of seeing 
the thousandfold world-system, his unshaken energy, and his untroubled 
mindfulness. Sariputta tells him that his deva-sight is mere conceit, 
his claims to energy conceit, and his mindfulness just worrying, and 
exhorts him to abandon thoughts of them all. Anuruddha follows his 
advice and becomes an arahant.^* 

Hoggall&lia asks Sariputta regarding the imdefiled ’’ (their conversa- 
tion forms the AnaAgana Sutta, M. i. 25 f!.), and. at the conclusion of the 
Gulissftni Sutta, inquires whether the states of consciousness mentioned 
in that sutta were incumbent only on monks from the wilds or also on 
those from the villages (M. i. 472 f.). Sariputta questions Upav&na 
regarding the bcjjhangd (S. v. 76), and is questioned by Ananda regarding 
sotdpatti (S. V. 346, 362) as regards the n ason Wi/y some beings are set 
free in this very life while others are not (A. ii. 167), and on the winning 
of perfect concentration (A. ^ . 8, 320). Ananda also questions Sariputta 
(A. iii. 201 f.) on th<‘ speedy knowledge of aptness in things (kusaUidham- 
mesu khippanisanti), and, again, on how a monk may learn new doctrines 
and retain old ones without confusion (A. iii. 361). In both these cases 
Sariputta asks Ananda to answer the questions himself, and, at the end 
of his discourse, praises him. The Rathavinita Sutta (M. i. 145 ff.) records 
a conversation between Sariputta and PuJ^pa Mant&niputtay for whom 
he had the greatest respect, after hearing the Buddha’s eulogy of him. 
Sariputta had given instructions that he should be told as soon as Pu^Qa 
came to Savatthi and took the first opportunity of seeing him. Among 
others who held discussions with Sariputta are mentioned Samiddhl 
(A. iv. 385), Yamaha (S. iii. 109 f.), Candik&putta (A. iv. 403), and La}ii- 
dlyl (A. iv. 414). 

Among laymen who had discussions with Sariputta are Atula (DhA. 
iii. 327), Nakulapltd (S. iii. 2 f.) and Dhanaftjdnl (M. ii. 186); SivaU (im. 
mediately after his birth ; J. i. 408), also the Paribbfljahas, JambukhUaka 
(S. iv. 251 f.), Sdma^^&ba (S. iv. 261 f.; A. v. 120), and Pasfira (SNA. ii. 
538), and the female Paribbajakas Saocft, Loli, AvavUakft and Fa(&cdr& 
(J. iii. 1), and Kup^alakesi (DhA. ii. 223 f.). He is also said to have 
visited the Paribbajakas in order to hold discussion with them (A. iv. 
378); sec also S. iii. 238 f., where a Paribbajaka consults him on modes 
of eating. 

The care of the Safigba and the protection of its members’ integrity 
was Sariputta’s especial concern by virtue of his position as the Buddha’s 
Chief Disciple, Thus we find him being sent with Moggall^a to bring 

A. i. 281 f. 
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monks who liad seceded with Oevadatta.^’ His admoidtioiiB 
monka sometimes made him unpopular — e.g., in the case of the 
AisaJi-PuiiaablmsaU^ the Chabbaggiyft (who singled him out for special 
Venom) and KoUlika.^* When Channa declared his intention of commit- 
ting suicide, Sariputta attempted to dissuade him, but without success.^* 
Monks sought his advice in their difficulties.*® He was greatly perturbed 
by the dissensions of the monks of Kosambi, and consulted the Buddha, 
at length, as to what he cpuld do about it.*^ He was meticulous about 
rules laid down by the Buddha. Thus a rule had been laid down that 
one monk could ordain only one samanera, and when a boy was sent to 
him for ordination from a family which had been of great service to 
him, Sariputta refused the request of the parents till the Buddha had 
rescinded the rule.** Another rule forbade monks to eat garlic (lasum)^ 
and when Sariputta lay ill and knew he could be cured by garlic, even 
then he refused to eat them till permission was given by the Buddha 
for him to do so.** The Dhammapada Commentary*^ describes how, 
at the monastery in which Sariputta lived, when the other monks had 
gone for alms, he made the round of the entire building, sweeping the 
unswept places, filling empty vessels with water, arranging furniture, etc., 
lest heretics, coming to the monastery, should say: “Behold the resi- 
dences of Gotama’s pupils.” But even then he did not escape censure 
from his critics. A story is told** of how he was once charged with greed, 
and the Buddlia himself had to explain to the monks that Sariputta 
was blameless. While Sariputta was severe in the case of those who 
failed to follow the Buddha’s discipline, he did not hesitate to rejoice 
with his fellow-monks in their successes. Thus we find him congratulat- 
ing Moggallana on the joy he obtained from his iddl^i-powers, and praising 
his great attainments (praise which evoked equally generous counter- 
praise),** and eulogising Anuruddba on his perfected disciidine won 
through the practice of the four scUipatthdnas}^ It was the great 
encouragement given by Sariputta to Samitigiltta (q.v,), when the latter 
lay ill with leprosy in the infirmary, which helped him to become an 
arahant. It was evidently the custom of Sariputta to visit sick monks, 
as did the Buddha himself.** So great was Sariputta *s desire to encourage 
and recognize merit in his colleagues, that he once went about praising 


See Devadaita. 

See 8,v. for details; also Channa, 
who reviled both SSriputta and Mogga- 
USnaphA. ii. llOf.). 

S. iv. 55 If.; soe also the ChannovMa 
Sutta, 

See, e.g., S. iv. 103, where a monk 
reports to him that a ooUeague has re- 


tnraed to the household life, and asks 
what he is to do about it. 
w Vin. i. 354. M /Wd., 83. 

» /6«.,ii. 140. »• iL I40t 

“ DhA. iv. 184 f. 

S. ii. 276 f. 

” Ibid., V. 301 £. 

** See ThsgA. i. 176. 
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Dev^datta’s idhttt-powen, which made it dilBScult fot him when lat^ 
he had to proclaim, at the bidding of the Sahgha, Pei^adatta*e evil 
nature.** 

Several instances are given** of Sariputta instructing the monks and 
preaching to them of his own accord on various topics— apart from the 
preaching of the well-known suttas assigned to him. Sometimes these 
suttas were supplementary to the Buddha’s own discourses.*^ Among 
the most famous of Sariputta ’s discourses are the Dnsattam and the 
Sahgitl Suttas {q,v,). Though Sariputta was friendly with all the eminent 
monks surrounding the Buddha, there was very special affection between 
him and Ananda and also Moggallana. We are told that this was 
because Ananda was the Buddha’s special attendant, a duty which 
Sariputta would have been glad to undertake.** Ananda himself had 
the highest regard and affection for Sariputta. It is recorded in the 
Saipyutta Nikaya** that once, when the Buddha asked Ananda, “Do 
you also, Ananda, approve of our Sariputta ?” Ananda replied, “ Who, 
Sir, that is not childish or corrupt or stupid or of perverted mind, will 
not approve of him ? Wise is he, his wisdom comprehensive and joyous 
and swift, sharp and fastidious. Small is he in his desires and contented; 
loving seclusion and detachment, of rampant energy. A preacher is 
he, accepting advice, a critic, a scourge of evil.’^ 

Sariputta was specially attached, also, to Rahula, the Buddha^s son, 
who was entrusted to Saxiputta for ordination. Mention is made of a 
special sutta in the Majjhlma Nlkiya,** in which he urges B&hula to 
practise the study of breathing. The special regard which Sariputta 
had for the Buddha and Bahula extended also to Rfthulamfttfti for we 
find that when she was suffering from flatulence, Rahula consulted 
Sariputta, who obtained for her some mango-juice, a known remedy for 
the disease.** On another occasion** he obtained from Fasenadl rice 
mixed with ghee and with red fish for flavouring when RahulamS.t& 
suffered from some stomach trouble. Among laymen Sariputta had 
special regard for Anilthnp i yj tkn; when the latter lay ill he sent for 
Sariputta, who visited him with Ananda and preached to him the 
Ankthapl^^ovUa Sutta. At the end of the discourse An&thapip^ika 
said he had never before heard such a homily. S&riputta said they 
were reserved for monks only, but Anathapiu^ika asked that they could 


*• Vin. ii. 189. 

*• S. ii. 274; ▼. 70; A. L 63; 
ii 160; UL 186. 190. 196, 200. 292. 340; 
iv. 325. 328. 365; ▼. 94, 102. 123. 316, 
3661 

*^ M. i. 18. 24. 184. 469. 


** For details of this see s.v. Ilillft 

Moggalllna» Ananda. 

w 8. L 63. 

M The HahA Bahnlorida Sutta; H. I 
4211 

« J. iL 392 1 


•• 438 . 
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be given to the laity and to young men of undimmed vision. An&tha- 
pinijika died soon after and was reborn in Tusita.*^ 

S&riputta also, evidently, had great esteem for the householder Cltta, 
for we are told*^ that he cnee paid a special visit to Maochlk&sa^fa to 
see him. 

Several incidents are related in the books showing the exemplary 
qualities possessed by Sariputta — e.g.^ the stories of Tambad&thika» 
PUQpa and his wife, the poor woman in the Kunfakakucchlslndhava 
Jfttaka and Losaka-Tissa These show his great compassion for 

the poor and his eagerness to help them. Keference has already been 
made to his first teacher, Safijaya, whom he tried, but failed, to convert 
to the Buddha’s faith. His second teacher was Assaji. It is said** 
that every night on going to bed he would do obeisance to the quarter 
in which he knew Assaji to be and would sleep with his head in that 
direction. The stories of the Samaneras Sukha and Pan^ita, and of 
the monk Rftdhk, also show his gratitude towards any who had shown 
him favour.*® His extreme affection for and gratitude to the Buddha 
are shown in the SampasSdanlya Sutta {q.v.). That Sariputta possessed 
great patience is shown by the story*^ of the brahmin who, to test his 
patience, struck him as he entered the city for alms. But when he was 
wrongly accused and found it necessary to vindicate his good name, he 
did not hesitate to proclaim his innocence at great length and to declare 
his pre-eminence in virtue.*^ Another characteristic of Sariputta was 
his readiness to take instruction from others, however modest. Thus 
one story relates how, in absent-mindedness, he let the fold of his robe 
hang down. A novice said, “ Sir, the robe should be draped around you,” 
and Sariputta agreed, saying, “ Good, you have done well to point it 
out to me,” and going a little way, he draped the robe round him.** 
A quaint story is told** of a Yakkha who, going through the air at night, 
saw Sariputta wrapt in meditation, bis head newly shaved. The sight 
of the shining head was a great temptation to the Yakkha, and, in spite 
of his companion’s warning, he dealt a blow on the Thera’s head. The 
blow was said to have been hard enough to shatter a mountain, but 
Sariputta suffered only a slight headache afterwards. 


M. iii. 268 ff.; c/. S. v, 380, which 
probably refers to an earlier illness of 
Anftthapip^lka. He recovered imme- 
diately after the preaching of 8&riputta’s 
sermon, and served S&riputta with rice 
from his own cooking pot. 

»• DhA. iL 74. 

" DhA. iv. 160 f.; c/. SNA. i. 328. 
If Asaaji were in the same vih&ra, 


Sariputta would visit him immediately 
after visiting the Buddha. It was in 
connection with this that the Dhamms 
Sutta (g.v.) was preached. 

" See also Vin. i. 65 f. 

DhA. iv. 146 f. 

See, e.fir., his “ lion’s roar ” at A. iv. 
373 ff. 

ThagA. iL 116. 


^ Ud. iv. 4. 
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Mention is made of two occasions on which Sariputta fell ill. Once 
he had fever and was cured by lotus-stalks which Hoggalltaba obtained 
for him from the Hand&klni Lakc/*^ On the other occasion he had stomach 
trouble, which was again cured by Moggallana giving him garlic {loBuna), 
to oat which the rule regarding the use of garlic had to be rescinded by 
the Buddha.^* 

Sariputta was fond of meal -cakes (pittkakhajjaka), but finding that 
they tended to make him greedy he made a vow never to eat them.*^ 

Sariputta died some months before the Buddha. It is true that the 
account of the Buddha’s death in the Mah&parinlbbfina Sutta ignores 
all rcift^reiici* to Sariputta, though it docs intToduce him*® shortly before as 
uttering his “ lion’s roar ” (sihanada), his great confession of faith in the 
Buddha, which, in the commentarial account, he made when he took 
leavii of the Buddha to die. The Samyutta Nikaya*® records that he 
died at Nalagamaka (the place of his birth), and gives an eulogy of him 
pronounced by the Buddha after his death There is no need to doubt 
the authenticity of this account. It merely states that when Sariputta 
was at Nalagamaka lie was afflicted with a sore disease. His brother, 
Gunda^Samanuddesa, was attending on him when he died. His body 
was cremated, and Cunda took the relics to Savatthi with Sariputta’s 
^^ggij^g'bowl and outer robe. The relics were wrapped in his water- 
strainer. Cunda first broke the news to Ananda, who confessed that 
when he heard it his mind was confused and his body felt as though 
drugged.®^ Together they sought the Buddha and told him of the event, 
and the Buddha pointed out to them the impermanence of all things. 

The Commentaries give more details. The Buddha returned to 
Savatthi after his last vassa in Be}uvagfima. Sariputta sought him there, 
and, realizing that his death would come in seven days, he decided to 
visit his mother, for she, though the mother of seven arahants, had no faith 
in the Sangha.®* He therefore asked his brother, Cunda, to prepare for 
the journey to Nalagamaka with five hundred others, and then took 
leave of the Buddha after performing various miracles and declaring 
his faith in the Buddha and uttering his “lion’s roar.” A large con- 
course followed him to the gates of Savatthi, and there he addressed them 

** Vin. i. 214. ^ Ibid., ii. 140. “ This was because all her children 

J. i. 310. ^ D. ii. 81 ff. , joined the Order and left her desolate 

*• S. V. 161. w Ibid.y 163 f. in spite of the forty croreg of wealth 

®^ C/. Thag. vs. 1034; see also the which lay in the house. It is said 
^ogy of Sariputta by VaAglsa during (DhA. iv. 164 f.) that when S&ripntta 
his lifetime (Thag. 1231-3). Hiouen bad gone home on a previous occasion, 
Thsang saw the Mpa erected over the she abused both him and his com- 
relios of Sfiriputta in the town of Kaia- panions roundly. Bfihula was also in 
pinaka (Beal, op. ciL, ii. 177). the company. 
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and bade them stay behind. In seven days he reached Nalakai where 
he was met by his nephew, Uparevata, outside the gates. Him he sent 
on to warn his mother of his arrival with a large number of people. She, 
thinking that he had once more returned to the lay life, made all pre- 
parations to welcome him and his companions. Sariputta took up his 
abode in the room in which he was born (jdtovaraka). There he was 
afflicted with dysentery. His mother, unaware of this and sulking 
because she found he was still a monk, remained in her room. The 
Four Regent Gods and Sakka and Mah& Brahiii& waited upon him. She 
saw them, and having found out who they were, went to her son’s room. 
There she asked him if he were really greater than all these deities, and, 
when he replied that it was so, she reflected on the greatness of her son 
and her whole body was suffused with joy. Sariputta then preached 
to her, and she became a sotdpanna. Feeling that he had paid his debt 
to his mother, he sent Cunda to fetch the monks, and, on their arrival, 
he sat up with Cunda ’s help and asked if he had offended them in any 
way during the forty-four years of his life as a monk. On receiving 
their assurance that he had been entirely blameless, he wiped his lips 
with his robe and lay down, and, after passing through various trances, 
died at break of dawn. 

His mother made all arrangements for the funeral, and Vissakamma 
assisted in the ceremony. When the cremation was over, Anuruddha 
extinguished the flames with perfumed water, and Cunda gathered together 
the relics,®* Among those who came to pay honour to the p 3 rre was the 
goddess Revati (q.v.). Sariputta died on the full-moon day of Kattika 
(October to November) preceding the Buddha’s death, and Moggallana 
died a fortnight later.** 

Sariputta had many pupils, some of whom have already been 
mentioned. Among others were Kostya, Kandhadinna, Cullasdri, 
VanavSsika-Tlssa, Saflkicoa and Sarabhu, who brought to Ceylon 
the Buddha’s collar-bone, which he deposited in the MaWyaAgaUI^* 
eotlya.** Sariputta ’s brother, Upavina, predeceased him, and Sariputta 
was with him when he died of snake-bite at SappasoQdlkapabbdra.** 

8&riputta*s special proflciency was in the Abhidhamma. It is said*^ 
that when preaching the Abhidhamma to the gods of TavUiqisa, the 


** This account is summarized from 
BA. iii. 172 ff. ; similar accounts are fqund 
at DA. ii. 649 f., etc. Sftriputta's death 
is also referred to at J. i. 391. 

^ BA. iii. 181 ; J. i. 391 ; both Sariputta 
and MoggalULna were older than the 
Buddha because they .were bom **anup^ 
IMume ysea hi Buddkt (DhA. i 73). 


» Mhv. i. 37 f. 

» 8. iv. 40 f. 

DhSA. 16 f.; cf. DA. i. 15, where it 
is said that at the end of the First Recital 
the Abhidhamma was given in charge 
of five hundred arahants (Sftriputta 
being already dead). 



Bnddba would visit Anotatti every day, leaving a nmm^Buddha m 
Sakka*B throne to continue the preaching. After having tfethod fsi 
the lake he would take his midday rest. During this time Siriputta 
would visit him and learn from the Buddha all that had been pM^ed 
of the Abhidhamma during the previous day^ Having thus learnt the 
Abhidhamma, S&riputta taught it to his five hundr^ pupils. Their 
acquirement of the seven books of the Abhidhamma coincided with 
the conclusion of the Buddha’s sermon in Tavatiipsa. Thus the textual 
order of the Abhidhamma originated with Sariputta, and the numerical 
series was determined by him. 

Sariputta is identified with various characters in numerous J&takas, 
Thus he was Oauda-kum&ra in the Devadhamma* Lakkhapa in the 
Lakkhapa^ the knight in the Bhojaj&nlya, the monkey in the Ttttlra, 
the snake in the Vlsavanta and Sacoapkira^ the tree-sprite in the Sllava- 
the brahmin youth in the Mahi8Uplna» the chief disciple in the 
Parosahassa^ the Jh&nasodhana and the Gand&bhay the king of Benares 
in the Dummedha^ the good ascetic in the Oodha (No. 138) and the 
Romaka, the charioteer of the king of Benares m the RfiJovUdi the father- 
elephant in the Alinaeitta, the teacher in the Susima, the Cu|a-Nandiya, 
the SOavimaqisana and the Mahddhammapala, the merchant in the 
OlJJha (No. 164), a goose in the Catumatfai the Naga-king in the Jaruda- 
p&na and the Silavimaipsa, the woodpecker in the Kurufigamiga, the 
thoroughbred in the Kupd&kakUCChisindhava^ the lion in the Vyaggha, 
Tittira (No. 438) and Vapparohai the rich man in the Kurudhamnuiy the 
ascetic Jotirasa in the Abbhantara, Sumukha in the Supatta, Nandbena 
in the Cullakallftga, Sayha in the Sayha, the spirit of the Bodhi-tree in 
the Pucimanda, the commander-in-chief in the KbantivSdl^ the hunter 
in the Maqisa, a deity in the Kakkani, Narada in the Kesava, the brahmin 
in the Karapflya and Nandiyamigay the Cacdala the Setaketu, the 
horse in the Kharapatta, Pukkusa in the Dasappaka> the sprite in the 
Sattubhasta and the HahApadumay the roc-bird in the Kotbimbalif the 
pupil in the Aftbasadda, SAlbsara in the Indriya (No. 423) and the Sara- 
bhafiga, Api-Map^Avya in the Kaphadip&yana, Cauda in the BU&rikoilyay 
the senior pupil in the Mah&ma ftgala^ V&SUdeva in the Ohatl^ LakkhapU 
in the Dasaratha, Uposatha in the Saqivara, the northern deity in the 
SamuddavApijay the second goose in the Javanahaipsa^ the chaplain in 
the Sarabhamiga and the Bhlkkh&parampara, the osprey in the MaUiik- 
lnisa» one of the brothers in the Bhlsa^ the snake in the Pafi0&poiatiia» 
the Naga-king in the Hah&vftplja, the king in the Rohantaiillga, and the 
Haqisa (No. 502), Rakkhito in the Somanassa^ Uggasena in the 0ampbyya» 
Aflsapiia in the Hatthlpftla, the ascetic in the Jayadlssa, Safilaya in the 
Sa n i h ha v a^ the N&ga^king in the Piapdanit A}Ara in the SaftkhapMat the 
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elder son in the CuUasutosomai Ahlp&raka in the UmmadantI, Hanola 
in the Sonananda, the king in the CuUahaipsa and the Hahfihaipsay 
Nfarada in the Sudh&bhojana, the Kup&la and the Hah&Ianaka, K&}ahatthl 
in the Hah&sutasoma, the charioteer in the Hugapakkha, Suriyakum&ra 
in the Khanfapdla, Sudassana in the Bhurldatta, Vijaya in the Mahd- 
nfiradakassapa, Varupa in the Vidhurapan^ita, Cfilani in the Mah&um- 
magga and the ascetic Accuta in the Vessantara. 

2. Sftriputta Thera. — A monk of Ceylon. Ho lived in the reign of 
Parakkamabfihu I., and was called Sagaramati^ on account of his erudition. 
The king built for him a special residence nttached to the Jetavana- 
vih&ra in Pulatthipura.^ Among his works are the Vinayasahgaha or 
the Vlnayavinicchaya, a summary of the Vinaya, and the Saratthadipani 
on the Samantapfisadikd, the Saratthamafijusa on the Atthasalini and the 
LInatthappakfisini on the Papaficasudani. Silriputta had several well- 
known pupils, among whom were Sahgharakkhlta, SumaAgala, Buddha- 
n&ga, Udumbaragir! Medhahkara and Vicissara.^ Sariputta was also 
a Sanskrit scholar, and wrote the Panjikdlankdm or Ratnaimtipanjikd- 
tlkd to Ratnafirijhana’s Panjika to the Catidragomwydkarai^a. 

1 8adS. 63. i » Gv. 67, 71; Svd. 1203; Sfts. 69; 

2 Cv. Ixxviii. 34. I P.L.C. 189 jBF. 

3. sariputta. — A monk of Dala in the Ramaftria country. He was 
born in Padipajeyya in the reign of Narapatisithu, and was ordained by 
Anauda of the SihalasaAgha. He became one of the leaders of this 
group in Ramahha. Narapati conferred on him the title of “ Dhamma- 
vilasa,” and he was the author of one of the earliest law codes (dhamma- 
sattha) of Burma 

^ Sas. 41 f,; Bode, op. cit., 31. 

4. S&riputta. — A Choliyan monk, author of the Pad&vat&ia.^ 

‘ Qv. 67; Svd. 12, 44. 

5. Sirlputta.— One of the sous of king BoddbadSsa.^ 

‘ Cv. xxxvii. 177. 

SSlIpatta Saipyutta. — The twenty-eighth division of the Saqiyutta 
MlUya.* 

i 8. iii. 236-40. 

1. Sfa^tto Sotta. — The sixteenth sutta of the Atthakavagga of the 
Satte Niptta. Sariputta asks the Buddha how a monk should conduct 
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himself in order to achieve his goal. The Buddha explains that a monk 
must avoid the five dangers, endure heat and cold and other disoomforts, 
and must not be guilty of theft, anger, lying or arrogance. He should 
be guided by wisdom and moderation/ The Commentary explains* 
that the sutta is also called the Therapaftha Sutta, and that it was preached 
on the occasion of the Buddha’s descent from Tivatilpsa to Safikassa, 
The Buddha desired that Sariputta’s wisdom should be adequately 
recognized, for Moggallana’s iddhi, Anuruddha’s clairvoyance and 
Punpa’s eloquence were already famous, but Sariputta’s skill remained 
unknown. The Buddha therefore related the Parosahassa J&taka in 
order to show Sariputta’b wisdom in a past lib*. At the end of the story, 
Sariputta questioned the Buddha in eight stanzas, and the rest of the 
sutta was spoken by the Buddha in answer to these questions. 

1 «N. 955-75. * SNA. ii. 569 f. 

2. Sftriputta Sutta.— The Buddha instructs Sdriputta on how to train 
oneself in order to get rid of notions of “ I ” and “ mine.” The sutta 
contains a quotation from the Udayapafiha.^ 

1 A. i. 133. 

3. Sfiriputta Sutta.— Sariputta relates to Ananda how once, when he 
was in Andhavana, he attained to perfect concentration.^ 

1 A. V. 8. 


SSrl.— A brahminee, mother of Sariputta (1) (q.v.). Her full name was 

Rupasftri. 


S&ruppa Sutta. — On the proper way of approach 
all conceits.^ 


1 S. iv. 21. 


to the uprooting of 


Siropama Sutta. — See C&la-Saropama and HahS-Siropama Suttas. 

SSla. — Brother of Paduma Buddha and, later, his Chief Disciple. The 
people of Usabhavati gave him a special kathina-xobe, in the making of 
which the Buddha himself assisted.' 

^ Bu. ix. 21 ; BuA. 147 f. 


SUaka. — A monkey. See the Sdlaka Jfttaka. 

SUaka JUaka (No. 249).— A snake-charmer had a monkey called 
Sdhtkay whom he trained to play with a snake ; by this means the man 
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eixued his living. During a feast he entrusted the monkey to his friend, 
the Bodhisatta born as a merchant, and when he returned seven days 
later he beat the monkey and took him away. When the man was 
asleep the monkey broke away and refused to be enticed back by the 
man. 

The story was related in reference to an Elder who ill-treated a novice 
ordained by him. Several times the novice returned to the lay life, 
but came back at the Elder’s request, but in the end he refused to be 
persuaded. The novice was the monkey.^ 

1 J. ii. 266 f. 

SUakusumlya Thera. — An arahant. One hundred thousand kappas 
ago he offered a sdla-flower to the thupa of a Buddha.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 407. 

S&iagg&ma. — A village in Ceylon given by Aggabodhi III. to the 
Mayettlkassap&vSsa-vih&ra.^ A river flowed through the village, and 
over the river Devappatlr&Ja built a bridge of forty staves.® Later, 

Parakkamab&hu IV, gave the village to Kayasatti Thera of the Vljaya- 
bfthu-parlveQa.' 

^ Cv. xliv. 121. I • Ibid,, xc. 92; see Cv. Tra, ii. 209, 

> Ibid,, Ixxxvi. 41. n. 2. 


SUapidapasobbha. — A swamp over which Devappatlrija built a bridge 
of one hundred and fifty cubits.' 

^ Cv, Ixxxvi. 42. 

S&lapupphadayaka Thera. — An arahant.' He is evidently identical 
with AJJuna Thera® 

' Ap. i. 169. * ThagA. i. 186. 

SUapupphlya Thera. — An arahant. He was a confectioner of Arupa*' 
vati in the time of Siddhattha Buddha, to whom he gave a sdlo-flower. 
Fourteen kappas ago he was a king named Amitafijala.^ 

1 Ap. i. 218 f. 

SUamappapiya Thera. — An arahant.® He is evidently identical with 
Ttaoa Thera® (see Tlssa 12). 

1 Ap. i. 481 f. 


> ThagA. i. 272 f. 
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jUUavfttlUy SUUMfttl. — A Eosalau village given by PMlMtt te tlie 
brahmin Lobfoea. There the Lohleca Stttta was preached/ |t WAe eo 
called because saUhtiees grew within its boundary.* 

^ i- 224. 8 PA. ii. 3d5. 


1. S&lavatl. — A city; in it was the Kesftr&ma where DhaaiaUMliisI 
Buddha died.^ 


1 BuA. 185. 


2. SUavati. — A courtezan of R&Jagaha. was tli(‘ mother of 

Jivaka-Kom&rabhacea^ and of his sister Slrim&^ {q,o,). 

1 Vin. i. 268 f. Abhayarijakumira ih called Jivaka's 

^ ISNA. i. 244; see also A A. i. 216, where I father. 


1. S&lav&J^vlh&ra, — One of the eighteen viharas built by King 
Dhatusena/ 


^ Cv. xxxviii. 49. 


2. Salav&pa-vihara. — A monastery built ]>y Aggabodhi, son of Hahi- 
tissa and SaAghasivA.^ 

' Cv. xlv. 46. 

1. Sala,-~A brahmin village of Kosala, its inhabitants were called 

SAleyyaka. The Apappaka Sutta and the Saleyyaka Sutta were x^reached 
there.^ See also S&U Sutta. 

’ M. i. 286, 400. 

2. S&lft. — One of the two chief women disciples of Pbussa Buddba.^ 

1 BuA. 194; but see e.v, Phum. 

1. S&U Sutta. — The Buddha, while staying at S&la, addresses the 
monks, teaching them the necessity of the preaching the four satipaffl^nas 
by novices, sekhas and arahants.^ 

1 S. V. 144 f. 

2. StU Sutta. — ^Preached at S&U. Just as the lion is the chief of 
auimals, so is insight chief of the hodAipakkhiyd-dhammd (a list of which 
is given in the sutta),* 

^ S. V. 227; on the title of the sutta see KS. v. 202^ n. 3. 

SUif Bilfya. — Only son of DutthaiimavL He renounced the throne 
^^d married AllftkainM&j a CapijUla-girl.* In his previous birth he had 

1 Mhv. xxxBi. 1 f. 
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been A smitlij named Tissa^ in Mn^^jlagaAgfti and his wife was Nigi 
(SttnutnA). The couple gave a meal with pork to eight arahants»‘ led 
by Dhammadinns Thera of Talaflgatissapabbata. It is said that on the 
day of birth the whole of Ceylon was filled with paddy, hence his name. 
Sali was very pious, and all the revenues given to him by his father he 
gave away in charity. He kept the fast days in the Issarasama^a- 
vlhftra and built the Saiipabbata-vihara.' He will be the son of Metteyya 
Buddha in his next birth.^ 

* For their names see MT. 600. * /bid., 606. * Ibid., xxxii. 83. 

S&llked&ra Jataka (No. 484). Once, when King Hagadha was reigning 
in R&jagaha, the Bodhisatta was a parrot and looked after his aged 
parents. When the fields of the brahmin Kosiyagotta, of Salindiya in 
Magadha, were ripe, the parrot went there with his flock, and, having 
fed himself, took some corn for his parents. The watchman of the 
fields reported this to Kosiyagotta, and, on his instructions, a snare was 
set and the Bodhisatta caught. When he raised the alarm, the other 
parrots fled. The Bodhisatta explained to Kosiyagotta why he carried 
the corn away — ^to feed his parents, his young ones, and those who were 
in need, thus, as it were, paying a debt, giving a loan, and setting up a 
store of merit. The brahmin was very pleased, and gave permissipn 
to the Bodhisatta to take the corn of all his thousand acres; but the 
Bodhisatta accepted only eight.^ 

For the introductory story see the Sama Jataka. Channa is identified 
with the watchman and Ananda with Kosiyagotta. 

1 J. iv. 276-82. 

S&Ug&ma. — A carpenter’s village near the west gate of AnurSdhapura, 

It was the birthplace of Asokamald.^ 

% 

1 MT. 606, 607. 

SiUgiri. — A village, given by ParakkamabShU IV, lor the maintenance 

of the PaTakkamabfthupSsSda.* 

^ Cv. xc. 07 ; for identification see Cv. Trs. ii. 200, n. 6. 

SUittaka jfttaka (No. 107). — The king of Benares once had a very 
talkative chaplain. Outside the city gate was a cripple, who lived under 
a banyan tree, so clever that he could cut the leaves of the tree into 
various shapes by throwing stones at them. The king, seeing him, 
engaged his services to cure his chaplain. The cripple obtained a pea- 
shooter filled with dry goat’s dung, and, sitting behind a curtain with 
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a hole in it, he shot pellets of dung into the mouth of the chaplain as 
he talked away ceaselessly. When half a peck had thus been ahot, 
the king revealed the plot to the chaplain and advised an emetic* The 
chaplain realized his folly and did not ofiend again. The cripple was 
given four villages, bringing in four thousand a year. 

The story was told in reference to a novice on the banks of the Aoira- 
vati who, challenged by his companions, shot a pebble through the eye 
of a swan in flight, the pebble emerging through the other eye. 

The novice is identified with the cripple and Ananda with the king. 
The Bodhisatta was one of the king’s courtJcrs.^ See also s.r. Sunetta (3). 

1 J. i. 418 f.; c/. DhA. ii. 69 f.; Pv. iv. 16; PvA. 282 f. 

Salindiya. — A brahmin village of Magadha to t he north -ea st of Rajagaha . 
It was the residence of the brahmin Kosiyagotta/ 

1 J. iv. 276; c/. .J. iii. 29.*}. 

1. Sdlipabbata-vihfira. — A monastery, built by Pnnee Sail from the 
revenues which he obtained when living in th(‘ west of AnurftdhapuTa/ 

1 MT. 607. 

2. Salipabbata-vihara. — A monastery built by King Mahallaka-Niga 
in Nagadipa.^ 

* Mhv. XXXV. 124. 


S&lipota.— A park laid out by Parakkamab&hu 1/ 

* Cv. Ixxix. 10. 

1. Sfiliya. — One of the ministers of Vattag&mapi/ He built the 

SUiyfirima.^ 

1 Mhv. xzxiii. 90. 

2. Sallya.— An ox. See the Gandatlndu J&taka. 

3. Sillya.--See SUL 

SUiya Jfttaka (No. 367).— Once a village doctor saw a snake lying 
iu the fork of a tree and asked the Bodhisatta, who was then a village 
boy, to get it for him, telling him that it was a hedgehog. The boy 
climbed the tree and seized the animal by its neck, but, on discovering 
that it was a snake, threw it away. The snake fell on the doctor and 
bit him so severely that he died. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta*8 attempts to kill the 
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Blsewliere,* however, the storj ia told in refeteaoe to the 
hunter Kokt (g.v.), with whom the doctor is identified. 

ij.iii.202f. *DbA.iiL81f. 

SiUyfi. — One of the chief women supporters of Dhammsdaad Buddha/ 

1 Bu. xvi. 20. 

S&lissara. — A sage; the chief disciple of the Bodhisatta in his birth 

as Sarabhaftga. For his story see the Sarabhaftga and Indriya (No. 423) 
Jfttakas. He is identified with Sftriputta.^ 

1 J, iii. 469; v. 161. 

SUttka.— 'A pig. See the S&KUtt J&taka. 

SU&ka J&taka (No. 286). — The Bodhisatta was once an ox named 
HahUohita and his brother was Cttllaiohita. They both belonged to a 
village family, and when the girl of the family grew up and was married, 
a pig, called Sftlflka, was fattened for the feast. Cullalohita saw this and 
coveted the food which was being given to the pig, but when he com- 
plained to his brother, it was explained to him that the pig’s lot was an 
unhappy one. 

The introductory story is given in the CuUa NSradakassapa Jiteka. 
S&luka is identified with the love-sick monk of that story, and Cullalohita 

with Ananda,^ 

1 J. ii. 419 f. 

SUeyyaka Sutta. — The inhabitants of S&1& ask the Buddha why some 
are born after death in places of woe and others in places of joy. The 
Buddha explains that it is due to their deeds, good or bad.^ 

1 M;i.285ff. 

SileyyaUL — ^The inhabitants of SUd.^ 

1 M. L 285. 

1. Siiha* called Migdranattd. — He once visited Nandaka Thera with 
Pekkhtttfya*s grandson, Rohapa. See the 8d|ha Bntta.^ He built a 
vihara for the nuns and SUPdarinandd was appointed to supervise the 
work. As a result, Salha and Sundarinanda saw each other frequently 
and fell in love. Wishing to seduce her, Sa)ha invited a party of nuns 
to his house and set apart seats for those nuns who were older than 
Nanda in one part, and for those younger in another, so that ^andd 

I A i, m f. 



would be aloue. But she, guessiug the meon ter the iutitatioti, did 
aot go, aud, instead, sent an attendant nun to S&lha’s house for her aliii4 
excusing herself on the plea that she was taken ill. 8a|ha, hearing of 
this, set a servant to look after the other nuns and ran oS to the monaetery. 
Nanda, on her bed, was waiting for him, and he seduced her.* Buddha- 
ghosa explains* that Sajha was called MigSranattS beoatise he was the 
grandson of MIgaraillfttft (VlsUM). 

* Vin. iv. 21 1 f. • Sp. iv. 900. 

2. Sftiha . — A IdCOhavi, who once visited ilie Buddha at the Ka^gftra- 

s&UL* See Sa)Iia Sutte (2). 

> A. ii. 200. 


3. Sftiha.— A monk of B&tika. The Buddha declared that he died an 
arahant.^ 


I D. ii. 91; S. v. 360. 


4. S&lha . — An eminent monk who took a prominent part in the Second 
Council. He lived in SahaJ&tl^ and, on hearing of the heresy of the 
VaJJipattakas» retired into solitude in order to decide whet?"er he thought 
their contentions right. There an inhabitant of the Suddh&v&$& in- 
formed him that the Vaj jiputtakas were wrong. He was one of the four 
appointed on behalf of the P&cinakas (VaJJlputtakas) on the committee 
which discussed the dispute. He was a pupil of Anaoda.^ 

1 Vin. ii. 302 fiF.; Mhv. iv, 4 f., 48, 67; Dpv. iv. 49; v. 22; Sp. i. 34. 

1. S&lha Sutta. — Records a conversation between Nandaka Thera* 
Sft|ha llig&raiiatt&* and Rohapa Pekkhunlyanatt&Z 

I A. i. 193 f. 

2. S&|ha Sutta. — The Lleohavis* S&|ha and Abhaya* visit the Buddha 
at the KfltSgirasftIft and question him regarding the way that is made 
by purity of morals and that made by self-mortification. The Buddha 
answers the question with many similes. The last part of the sutta 
describes a fighting man who is a “ long-distance shooter,^* one who 
shoots by lightning, and a smashei of large objects, and the corresponding 
classes of the Ariyan disciples.^ 

1 A.ii200f. 

Sutta.— Blameworthy actions of body, speech aud mind, 
lead to KbayU; their opposites to heaven.' 

1 A. i. 292. 
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2, UVftJla Sutta.— On four kinds of persons: the blameworthy, the 
very blameworthy, the slighty blameworthy, the blameless.^ 

1 A. ii. 136. 


3. SftvaJJa Sutta. — The four kinds of blameworthy actions — of body, 
speech, thought, and view — and their opposites.^ 

1 A. ii. 237. 


S&vattlll.-~The capital town of Kosala in India and one of the six 
great Indian cities during the lifetime of the Buddha.^ It was six leagues 
from SUceta^^ forty-five leagues north-west of Rfijagaha/ thirty leagues 
from Safikassa,^ one hundred and forty-seven from TakkaslUi* one 
hundred and twenty from Suppfiraka/ and was on the banks of the 
Aolravati/ it was thirty leagues from Ajavi,® thirty from Maechlkft- 
Sap^Af® one hundred and twenty from Kukkutavati/® and the same 
distanc(‘ from Uggapura^^ and from Kuraraghara/® The road from 
R&Jagaha to Savatthi passed through Ves&li/* and the Parayapavagga^® 
gives the resting-places between the two cities — Setavya, Kapilavatthu, 
KU8in&r&9 P&vft and Bhoganagara. Further on, there was a road running 
southwards from Savatthi through S&keta to KosambL One gavuta 
from the city was the Andhavana Between Saketa and Savatthi 

was Torapavatthu.^® 

The city was called Savatthi because the sage Savattha lived there. 
Another tradition says there was a caravanserai there, and people meeting 
there asked each other what they had — “ Kim bhandam atthi ?’* “Sab- 
baip atthi — and the name of the city was based on the reply.®* 

The Buddha passed the greater part of his monastic life in Savatthi. 
His first visit there was at the invitation of An&thapip^ika.® ’ It is said®* 
that he spent twenty-five rainy seasons in the city — nineteen of them in 
Jetavana and six in the Pubbar&ma. Savatthi also contained the 
monastery of R&Jak&r&ma (q.v,), built by Pasenadi, opposite Jetavana. 
Outside the city gate of Savatthi was a fisherman’s village of five hundred 
families.®* 


I D. ii. 147. 

> Vin. i. 253; seven according 
to others (DhA. i. 387). 

> SA. i. 243. 

« J. iv. 266. 

« MA. ii. 987. 

• DhA. ii 213. 

? Vin. i. 191, 293. 

^ SNA. i 220. 

• DhA. ii 79. 


w Ibid,, 118. 

ibid., iii. 469. 

1* Ibid., iv. 106. 

» Vin. ii. 169 f. 

SN. V88. 1011-13. 

« S. iv. 374. 

SNA. i 300; PSA. 367. 
q,v. for details. 

« DhA. L 4. 

« /Wi.,iv.40. 
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Savatthi is the scene of each Buddha’s Tamaka-pAtUililya**; Qotama 
Buddha performed this miracle under the GaQ^Mlba 

The chief patrons of the Buddha in Savatthi were AllitliapIvtUnf 
VlsUM, Suppavfts& and Pasenadl.^^ When Bandhula (f.v.) left VaaUl 
he came to live in Savatthi. 

Buddhaghosa says®* that, in the Buddha’s day, there were fifty-seven 
thousand families in Savatthi, and that it was the chief city in the 
country of Kftsl-Kosala, which was three hundred leagues in extent 
and had eighty thousand villages. The population of Savatthi was 
eighteen crores.** 

Savatthi is identified with Sahet-Mahet on the banks of the Rapti.®* 

Hiouen Thsang found the old city in ruins, but records the sites of 
various buildings.** 

Woodward states®* that, of the four Nikftyas, 871 suttas are said to 
have been preached in Savatthi; 844 of which are in Jetavana, 23 in 
the Pubbarama, and 4 in the suburbs. These suttas are made up of 
6 in the Digha, 75 in the Majjhima, 736 in the Saipyutta, and 54 in the 
Anguttara. Mrs. Rhys Davids conjectures®’ from this that either the 
Buddha ** mainly resided there or else Savatthi was the earliest emporium 
(library ?) for the collection and preservation (however this was done) 
of the talks.” The first alternative is the more likely, as the Com- 
mentaries state that the Buddha spent twenty-five rainy seasons in 
Savatthi (see earlier), this leaving only twenty to be spent elsewhere. 
The Buddhavamsa Commentary®* gives a list of these places showing 
that the second, third, fourth, seventeenth and twentieth were spent 
in Rajagaha, the thirteenth, eighteenth and nineteenth in Cfiliyapabbata» 
and the rest in different places 

DhA. iii. 205; c/. Mtu. iii. “ Cunningham, AGI. 469. 

116; J. i. 88. Beal, op. cit., ii. M3. 

DhA. i. 330. KS. v. xviii. 

** Sp. iii. 614. M. iv., Introd., p. vi. 

“ SNA. i. 371. “ BuA. p. 3. 

Sfivittl. — A hymn, mentioned as chief of the Vedas {chandato fmkham)} 
It consists of three lines of twenty-four letters {tipadam catuvisakkharam).* 
The Commentary* explains that the latter refers to the Ariya^fivittl, 
which consists of the formula ^^Buddham gOGchami^ Dhamr 

mam — pe — , Scmghatn — pe — ” 

1 SK. VB. 668. * Ibid., 457. * SNA ii. 403. 

Steana Sutta. — The Buddha tells Upill in brief as to how various 
doctrines can be regarded as belonging to the Dhamma or otherwise.^ 

^ A iv. 148. 
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SftlttDAW|lS|k.--Aii ecclesiastical chronicle by PjfifhniUml of 
written in 1861 a.o. The first part of the work begins with the birth 
qf the Buddha and brings the history up to the Third Council and the 
sending of missionaries to nine different countries : Slliala» Sava^^aUltllillt 
Tofakaratf^ Vanav&sl^ Kasmira-Gandh&ra, HUdipsakamavdaB^ 
ratiba» Mah&ratfha (Siam) and Aparanta. Then follow accounts of the 
religions of these countries^ a separate chapter being devoted to each. 
But the accounts of Sihala (Ceylon) and Suvaijnabhumi (Burma) show 
more completeness than the others. The second part is entirely devoted 
to Aparanta of Burma proper.^ 

1 PubUshed by the P.T.S. 1897. 

Sfisapa Sutta. — If a man were to take once in one hundred years one 
seed from a heap of mustard one yojana in length, breadth, and height, 
he would come to an end of the seeds before one seon is passed. In- 
calculable is samsdta} 

1 S. ii. 182. 

S fih aaa mall a.— A king of Ceylon who belonged to the Okkfika dynasty 
and reigned for only two years, till he was deposed by Ayasmanta.^ 

^ Cv, Izxx. 32; but see Cv. Trs. ii. 130, 23rd, 1200) is said to be the only abso- 

n. 1; the date of his accession (August I lutely certain date in the history of Ceylon. 

Siqisapfi Sutta. — The Buddha, while staying in Siipsap&vanain Kosambb 

takes up a handful of leaves and tells the monks that the things he has 
discovered and not revealed, compared to those he has revealed, are 
as the handful of leaves to the leaves in the forest. What he has not 
revealed does not conduce to tranquillity, Nibbana. He has revealed 
111, its cause, cessation, and the way thereto; this does conduce to 
Nibbana.^ 

1 8, V. 437. 

1. SbjlsapiVBIia. — A grove in A}svl, where the Buddha stajed in the 
Gomagga and was visited by Hatthakft of A]avl.^ 

> A. i. IS«. 

2. Slquapivana. — A grove in Kosambl, where the Buddha once stayed. 
See ffliimpl Sutta.* 

1 8. T. 437. 

3. fflquiqiivaiia . — k grove to the north of Satavyi, whrae 
K a wai ta once stayed. The Bnddha also once stayed there during a 
journey.* It was the scene of the preaching of the PlgU Sotta.' 

> DhA. i. 60. ’ * T). ii. 316. 
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Slqiiq^VilUl Vagga.— ^The fourth chapter of the iMNI 9|M|R|fMil|, 

1 S. V, 4S7 ff. 

1. SlkkU Stitta. — The throe forms of training in the highiw ilMright«^ 

' A. i. m. 

2. SIkkhft Satta» — One must train oneself in the Dhamma/ 

^ S. ii. 131. 

3. Slkkbi Sutta, — A monk who returns io the lower life must blame 
himself for five things: having no faith in right things^ no conscientious- 
nessy no fear of blame, no energy, no insight into right things.^ 

^ A. ni. 4 

Slkkhfinlsaipsa Sutta. — Brahmacariyd is lived for the sake of the 
profit of the training, of further wisdom, of the essence of release, of the 
mastery of mindfulness/ 

1 A. 11. 243 f. 

1. Sikkbftpada Sutta.— The unworthy man is he who ttirkes life, steals, 
etc. The worthy man, he who abstains from these things.^ 

1 A. li. 217. 

2. Slkkh&pada Sutta. — The four kinds of deeds: dark with dark result, 
bright with bright result, neither dark nor bright, both dark and bright.^ 

1 A. li. 233. 

SlkkhipadavalaAJuiI. — A Pali translation, by Paft6apai1vej|)kUhlpatl 
Thera» of the Sinhalese work Stkhavalanda^ on monastic rules.^ 

1 P.L.C. 210. 

SikluU||4L — A khattiya of thirty-one kappas ago, brother of SIkhI 
Buddha. When the Buddha died he erected a tJiupa over his remains/ 

1 Netti, p. 142. 

8iUiaddl,Slk]ia94L--AGaiid^ of Httali; BhaddSSuifiuvaeeaiS 

was at first in love with him, but she was won later by PaAcailUia.' 

1 D. ii 288; rf. Htn. ii 100. 

SBfliMiottallina. — A brahmin who once visited the Buddha, saying 
fhat he had been told by BopaUyana that the Buddha preached the 
ineffectiveness of all deeds and ask^ jf this were true/ 

» A. it 882. 
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The Commentary explains* that he was a brahmin of the Hoggall&na- 
gotta and wore a large tuft (sikJia) on the crown of his head, hence his 

name. 

* AA. ii. 678; c/. MoUya. 


SikhAnfiyaka. — An officer of Parakkamabahu I. He lived in the 
Horlya district and was a Lambakao^a/ 

^ Cv. Ixix. 12. 


Slkhl. — The twentieth of the twenty-four Buddhas. He was born in 
the Nlsabha pleasaunce in ArUQavatl, his father being the khattiya 
Anumi (ArUQavA) and his mother Pabh&vati. He was so named because 
his ui(ih%8a stood up like a flame (sikhd). S'or seven thousand years he 
lived in the household in three palaces — Sucanda, Girl, Vahaiia^ — ^his 
wife being fiabbakimfi and his son Atula. He left home on an elephant, 
practised austerities for eight months, was given milk-rice by the 
daughter of Plyadassi-setthl of Sudassananlgama, and grass for his seat 
by Anomadassl. His Bodhi was a pundarika. His first sermon was 
preached in the MigAolra pleasaunce near Aruoavati, and his Twin 
Miracle was performed near Suriyavatl under a campaka-tvee. The 
Bodhisatta was Arindama, king of Paribhutta. Abhlbhfi and Sambhava 
were his chief disciples among monks, and Akhila (HakhllA) and Padumi 
among nuns. His constant attendant was Khemaftkara. Among his 
patrons were Sirivad^ba and Canda (Nanda) among men, and CittA and 
SugUttA among women. His body was sixty cubits high, and he lived 
to the age of seventy thousand years, dying in DussArAma (AssArAma) 
in SDavati. Over his relics was erected a thupa three leagues in height.* 
SikhI Buddha held the Pdtirnokkha ceremony only once in six years.* 
For a visit paid by him to the Brahma-world see 5.r. Abhlbhu. His 
name also occurs in the Aru^avati Paritta (q.v.). 


^ BnA. (p. 201) calb them Sucanda- 
kailrl, GirlyaM and Nirlvasabha. 

* Bu. xxi.; BuA. 201 flF.; cf. D. ii. 7; 


iii. 195 f.; J. i. 41, 94; DhA. i. 69; S. ii. 9; 
Dvy. 333. 

» DhA. iii. 236; cf. Sp. i. 191. 


Slkhl Sutta. — The process by which Slkhl Buddha, like the other 
Buddhas, reached Enlightenment.^ 

1 S. iii. 9. 


SigAla.— See SlgAlovAda Sutta. 

1. SIgAla JAtaka (No. 113). — The people of Benares once held a sacrifice 
to the Yakkhas, placing meat and liquor in their courtyards. A jackali 
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who entered the city through a sewer, regaled himself with food and 
drink and then went to sleep in some bushes in the city. He did not 
awake till morning, and then, looking for a way of escape, met a brahmin. 
Promising to show him a spot where lay hidden two hundred pieces 
of gold, he persuaded the brahmin to carry him out of the city in his 
waist-cloth. Arrived at the cemetery, he asked the brahmin to spread 
his robe and dig under a tree. While the brahmin dug, the jackal 
fouled the robe and ran away. The Bodhisatta, then a tree^sprite, 
advised the brahmin to wash his robe and cease being a fool. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta, who is identified with the 
jackal.^ 

» J. i. 424-20 

2. Sigftia Jfttaka (No. 142). — Once, during n festival in Benares, some 
rogues were drinking and eating till late at night, and when the meat 
was finished, one of them offered to go to the charnel-field and kill a 
jackal for food. Taking a club, be lay down as though dead. The 
Bodhisatta, then king of the jackals, came there with his flock, but in 
order to make sure that it was a corpse, he pulled at the club. The 
man tightened his grip, and the Bodhisatta mocked at his silliness. The 
man then threw the club at the jackals, but they escaped. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta^ who is identified with the 
rogue.' 

1 J. i. 489 f. 

3. Slgfila Jdtaka (No. 148). — The Bodhisatta was once born as a jackal, 
and, coming across the dead body of an elephant, ate into it from behind 
and lived inside it. When the body dried up, he became a prisoner 
and made frenzied efforts to escape. Then a storm broke, moistening the 
hide and allowing him to emerge through the head, but not without 
losing all his hair as he crawled through. He thereupon resolved to 
renounce greediness. 

The story was told in reference to five hundred companions, rich men 
of Siyatthly who joined the Order. One night the Buddha perceived 
that they were filled with thoughts of lust. He therefore sent Anandato 
summon all the monks in the monastery, and told this tale to illustrate 
the evil effects of desire. The five hundred monks became arahants.' 

1 J. i. 601 f. 

4. Slgflla Jiteka (No. 152). — The Bodhisatta was once a lion with 
six brothers and one sister. When the lions were away after food, a 
jackal who had fallen in love with the lioness told her of his love. She 
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waa inBuHad, and resolved to tell her brothers and then die. 

The jaekal slunk away and hid in a cave. One by one the lions catne 
in, and when their sister told them of the insult, they tried to reach the 
|ackal by leaping upwards, but perished in the attempt. At last came 
the Bodhisatta; being wise, he roared the lion’s roar three times and the 
jackal died. He then consoled his sister. 

The story was told to a barber in Vesfili who served the king’s house- 
hold. His son used to go with him to the palace, and, having fallen in 
love with a Licohavi girl, died of a broken heart because he could 
not have her. The barber, who was a pious follower of the Buddha, 
visited the Buddha some time after and told him of what had 
happened. 

The jackal was the barber’s son, the lioness the Licchavi girl, and the 
six young lions the Chabbagglyft.^ 

^ J. ii. 5 ff. 


UgUa Vagga. — The tenth section of the Duka Nipata of the Jataka 
Commentary.' 


I J. ii. 242-70. 


1. SigUaka.— Son of SlgftUdupiti {q.v.). 

2 . Sigftlaka.— Son of Slgfilakam&tfi (q.v.). 

3. SlgSlaka.— See SUkgilaka. 

1. SIgglaka Sutta • — An old jackal, afflicted by mange, finds no pleasure 
in lonely places, or in the woods, or in the open air. Wherever he goes 
he falls into misfortune and disaster. Even so is a monk whose heart 
is possessed by gains, favours, or flattery.^ 

1 S. ii. 230. 

2. SigUaka Sutta. — Some old jackals, afflicted with mange, can go 
wherever they like. There are some Sftkyan monks who cannot get 
even so much release.^ 

^ S. ii 271 : the Commentaiy (SA. ii. 169) says thatthe sutta was pieaohed in refbrenoe 

%>Defa6itla. 

3. SigUaka Sutta.— Some Sikyan monks have not as much gratitude 
as a jackal.^ The Commentary adds* that the sutta was preached in 
reference to Devadatta» and the story was about a jackal who was releas^ 

1 & ii 372. I SA. ii 170, 
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by a peasant from a snake who had coiled round it. 

the peasant, and the jackal brought the peasant his aics m its mouths, 

enabling the man to kill the snake. 

Siiilakapit& (SiOgilaka°) Thera.— He was a householder of Btvitttl 

and had a son called SIgilaka. Later he entered the Ordei , and the Buddha 
asked him to meditate on the idea of a skeleton. He lived in the 
Bhesakal&vana in Suqisumftraglri, and there a woodland sprite once 
encouraged him with a verse.^ Thus, urged to strive, he developed 
insight and became an arahant. 

Ninety-four kappas ago ho had given a ^ia-fruit to the Pacceka 
Buddha Sataraipsi. In the time of Kassapa Buddha ho was a monk and 
developed meditation on the idea of a skeleton.* 

^ Given in Thag va. 18. * ThagA. U 70 f. 

SlgSlakamfttd Ther!. — She belonged to a setthi’s family m R&]agaha» 
and, after marriage, had a son called SigUaka. She heard the Buddha 
preach and entered the Order She was full of faith, and, when she 
went to hear the Buddha preach, would gaze at hi' beauty of per- 
sonality. The Buddha, realizing her nature, preached ho that her 
faith might reach its culmination, and, m due course, she became an 
arahant. Latei she was declared chief of nuns who had attained 
release by faith (soddhMhtmuitanam), 

In the time of Fudumuttara Buddha she belonged to a minister’s 
family, and once went with her father to hear the Buddha preach. Full 
of faith, she entered the Order, and, hearing a nun declared foremost 
of those who had faith, she wished for similar eminence.^ 

According to the Apadana,* she was the mother of Sigftla(-ka)9 to whom 
the Buddha preached the sutta regarding the worship of the directions 
(evidently the SlgUovUa Sutta). She heard the sermon and became 
a sot^nna. 

1 A i. 26; AA. L 206 f. > Ap. iL 608 f. 

WgiIovUa» SUkgilovUa Sutta.— SigUa (SUglla), a young house- 
holder of was in the habit of rising early, bathing, and, witibt 

wet bail and garments, worshipping the several q^uarters of the earth 
and i9|ky. The Buddha saw him onoe and asked him the reason for this^ 
SSgjiti^ reply was that his dead father had asked him to do so. the 
Snddha then tauj^t him that, in his religion, too, there was worship of 
the sin quarters, but that these quarters were different. TJigedby SigUu 
to explain, the Bnddhs taught him the sin vices in conduct, the four 



motives for such evil action, the six channels for dissipating wealth, 
and the different kinds of friends. He then taught him the six quarters 
to be honoured by performing the duties owing to them — ^parents are 
the east, teachers the south, wife and children the west, friends and 
companions the north, servants and workpeople the nadir, religious 
teachers and brahmins the zenith. Details are then given of the duties 
owing to these and of their counter-duties. 

The sutta is an exposition of the whole domestic and social duty of 
a layman, according to the Buddhist point of view, and, as such, it 
is famous under the name of Gihivinaya.^ 

Sigalaka became the Buddha’s follower. According to the Apadana,^ 
it was this Sigalaka ’s mother who was known as Sig&lakam&t& (q.v.). 

I I), iii. 180-93. 2 Ap. ii. 604. 

1. Slgga\a. — A king of long ago, who was destroyed by the gods 
because he insulted holy ascetics. He was a former birth of Upali Thera/ 

1 ThagA. i. 368. 

2. Slggava. — A minister’s son of P&faliputta, who lived in three palaces 
in great luxury. When he was eighteen, he visited, with his friend 
Capfftvajll, Sopidta Thera at the Kukkut&rama and entered the Order 
with five hundred companions. During seven years, Siggava visited 
for alms the house in which Moggaliputta Tlssa (q.v,) was born, without 
so much as receiving a word of welcome, but, in the end, he converted 
and ordained him, teaching him the Tipi taka Siggava ’s father was 

Slrlva44bs/ 

1 Mhv. V. 99, 120-61 ; Dpv. iv. 40, 67, 89; Sp. i. 32, 235; DhSA. 32. « MJ. 216. 

Sttgatthala. — A village in Ceylon, given by Kittlsiririjasiha for the 
HaJJhavela-vih&ra/ 

1 Cv. c. 230. 

SlAgiravlmftna. — A four-storeyed building, painted with various 
pictures, in the Dipuyyina/ 

1 Cv. Ixxiii. 122. 

SlAgUa. — One of the four leading merchants of Pupphavatl (Benares) 
in the time of Ekarftja.^ 

1 J. vi. 135. 

Sitthag&ma.— A village which Sena IV. converted into a 
evidently for his retirement.^ Later, a monk, named D]iamiiianiltta» 
lived there and wrote a Commentary on the Abhidhamma.* 

1 Cv. liv. 6. * /W., 86. 
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1. SlddliattllA. — ^The sixteenth of the twenty^foor Baddhfts. He wus 
bom in the Vlrlya pleasaunce in the city of Vebliira» hie father being the 
khattiya Udena and his mother Suphassft. At the time of his birth all 
enterprises succeeded, hence his name. He lived as a householder 
for ten thousand years in three palaces 8ttp|Mdt and Koka- 
nuda (Paduma)— his wife being Sumaiii (Somaiiaa^ft^ and his son Anu*» 
pama. He left home in a golden palanquin, practised auterities for 
ten months, had milk rice given to him by a brahmin maiden, Stmettd 
of Asadisa^ and grass foi- bis seat by a Yavapala, Vanipa. His bodhi 
was a kari,ikdra, and his first sermon was preached at GayL The Bodhi- 
satta was an ascetic named Hadgala, of Suraseoa. Samphala and 
Sumitta were his chief disciples among monks, and Sivalft and Surimft 
among nuns, while Revata was his attendant. Chief among his lay- 
patrons were Supptya and Samudda and Ramnift and SanunmL His 
body was sixty cubits high. He lived for one hundred thousand years, 
and died in the Anom&r&ma in the city of Anoma. His thupa was four 
leagues in height.^ 

» Bu. XV ii.; BuA. 18C ff.j J. i. 49. 

2. Siddhattha. — The personal name of Gotama Buddha.^ 

^ J. i. 56, 58, etc.; iv. 50, 328; vi. 479; ii. 24, 25. In the Mtu. he is oalled 
DhA. iii. 195; l)pv. iii. 197; xix. 18; Mhv. Sarvarthasiddha. 

3. Siddhattha.— An eminent monk in the time of Da^hagftmapl. 
Foreseeing dangers lying ahead, he prevented the king from marking 
out a very large site for the Mahi Thdpa.^ He was evidently at the head 
of the monks present at the Foundation Ceremony of the Maha Thupa.* 

1 Mhv. xxix. 62. * ^See MT- 622, 624. 

4. Siddhattha. — A son of King Kassapa IV. He was appointed 
governor of the Malaya district and came to be called Malayardjd. 
He died young, however, and Kassapa built a hall for the monks in his 
name and instituted an ofiering of alms.^ 

I Cv. liL 68 f. 

5. Siddhattha.— A. monk of the Uposathirima, to whom King Klttl* 
flffMJaalha gave over the Rajata-vih&ra. The monk had it repaired 
and had many additions made to it.^ 

^ Cv. o. 238 flf. 

6. Siddhattha. — One of the palaces which will be occupied by Hettoyya 
Buddha in his last lay life.^ 


1 AnSgat., p. 46. 
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* 7^ monk of Ceyion of the thirteenth oentuty; he 

n pupil of Buddhnpplya and wrote the Stertthn»aAgrii»,* 

1 P.L.C. 228 f. 

SUdhntthiUL — One of the seven heterodox sects which branched o£E 
in the second century after the Buddha’s death/ They belonged to 
the Andbakns (q.v.) and held the same views/ 

^ Mhv. V. 12; Dpv, v. 54. ® Kvn. 104; Introd. zx. 

Sin^iura^ Sinlsura. — A son of the third Okk&ka, his mother being 
Hatthd. He was an ancestor of the S&kyans.^ vX Nipura. 

1 DA. i. 268; SNA. 352; Mhv. u. 12; Dpv. iii. 41. 

Slneru. — mountain, forming the centre of the world. It is sub- 
merged in the sea to a depth of eighty -four thousand yojanas and 
rises above the surface to the same height. It is surrounded by seven 
mountain ranges— Yugandhara, Isadhara, Karavika, Sudassana, Nemin- 
dhara^ Vinataka and Assakappa/ On the top of Sineru is T&vatiqisa^^ 
while at its foot is the Asurabhavana^ of ten thousand leagues; in the 
middle are the four HahUipfi with their two thousand smaller dlpd. 

Sineru is often used in similes, its chief characteristic being its uushake^ 
ability (suUhuthapita).^ It is also called Hem or Sumem,^ Hemamem* 
and Mahftnera/ Each Cakkavftla has its own Sineru/ and a time 
comes when even Sineru is destroyed.® When the Buddha went to 
Tavatiipaa, he covered the distance there from the earth in three strides 
— ^he set his right foot down on the top of Yligandhara and his left on 
Sinera, the next step brought him to Tavatiipsa, the whole distance so 
covered being sixty-eight hundred thousand leagues.^® 

^ SNA. ii. 443; Sp. i. 119; Vsm. 206; from TSvatupsa (DhA. L 272); tee, 
cp. Mta. ii. 300; Dvy. 217; it ia eighty I SNA. i. 201, 
thousand leagues broad (A. iv. 100). * E,g,, SN. vs. 683. * Cv. xUi. % 

* SNA. ii 485 f. < * E.g., ibid,, zzzii 79. 

* The Asuiabhavana was not originally ^ M. i. 338; also Neru, J. iii 247. 

there, but sprang up by the power of * A. i 227; v. 59. 

the Asuras when they were thrown down i * S. iii. 149. DhA. iii. 216. 

Slnmi Slltta. — The dukkha destroyed by the Noble Disciple (aiahant) 
compared with what is yet left to him until his deathi is like seven 
grains of sand on the top of Sineru/ 

1 S. ▼. 457 f, 

Stndhika. — A servant of AAkoim (j.e.).^ 

I Pv. ii. 9 (vs. 39, 40); PvA. 127. 
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Slndhavasandaiia. — A king of twenty-^seven kappaa ago, a pravious 
birth of KhomadAyaka Thera/ 

^ Ap. L 81 . 

SlndhavA.— See Slndhu. 

Sindhu. — A river in India; one of the most important of those that 
flow from the HtmAlaya/ The best horses were born in the country 
around its banks,® hence their name Bindhava/ Seri (//.v.) was king 
of both Sindhu (Sindhavarattha) and Sodhika (? Sovlra)/ Mention is 
made® of merchants from Aflga and Hagadha going to Stndhu-Sovira 
and passing through great wildernessc.^ on the way. The SlndhavA 
are mentioned in the Apadana® in a list of tribes. 

The SindhunadI is the modern Indus. 

IsidAsi was once born as a goat in SindhavAraftfta.^ 

^ MU. p. 114. ^ SA. i. 90. ^ VvA. 332. 

a AA. ii. 756; MA. i. 248. ® Ap. ii. 369. 

» J. V. 260 (22); cf. ii. 290. ’ Thig. vs. 438. 

Sindhflravana. — A place in Ceylon, between Hatthlselapura and 
GaligAsiripiira, on the way to Sumanakuta. There ViJayabAhu IV. 
built the VanaggAmapAsAda^vihAra and the AbhayarAja-parivepa.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxxviii. 60. 

Sippatthala. — A village in Rohapa, near KAJaragAma, mentioned in 
the account of the campaigns of ViJayabAhu I.' 

1 Cv. Ivii. 70; Iviii. 7. 

Sibbl.— See Sivi. 

Simbali.— A Nlraya.^ 

1 J. V. 276. 

Simbalivana, Simbalidaha. — The abode of Ganidas^ (g-r.), 

1 J. i. 202; DhA. i. 279; MA. ii. 638. 

SiyAuiahantakuddAla. — A village near Anuridhapuni and close to 
TissavApiy mentioned in the account of the campaigns of GalabAhu.^ 

^ Cv. Ixx. U9, 154, 161. 

1. SirL — One of the palaces of Anomadassf Buddha in his last lay life/ 

1 Bn. viii 18. 


n. 


72 
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2* of tfae palaces of Snjftta Baddha in his last lay life.^ 

1 Bu. xtii. 21. 

3. SirL— One of the patrons of Tlssa Buddha.^ 

1 Bu. xviii. 23. 

Sir! Jttaka (No. 284). — The Bodhisatta was once an ascetic and had, 
as patron, an elephant-trainer. A stick-gatherer, sleeping at night in a 
temple, heard two cocks, roosting on a tree near by, abusing each other. 
In the course of the quarrel one cock boasted that whoever ate his 
flesh would be king; his exterior, commander-in-chief or chief queen; 
his bones, royal treasurer or king’s chaplain. The man killed the 
cock and his wife cooked it ; then, taking it with them, they went to the 
river to bathe. They left the meat and the rice on the bank, but, as they 
bathed, 4 a breeze blew the pot holding the food into the river. It 
floated down-stream, where it was picked up by the elephant-trainer. 
The Bodhisatta saw all this with his divine eye and visited the trainer 
at meal-time. There he was offered the meat and divided it, giving 
the flesh to the trainer, the exterior to his wife, and keeping the bones 
for himself. Three days later the city was besieged by enemies. The 
king asked the trainer to don royal robes and mount the elephant, 
while he himself fought in the ranks. There he was killed by an arrow, 
and the trainer, having won the battle, was made king, his wife being 
queen, and the ascetic his chaplain. 

The story was told in reference to a brahmin who tried to steal Anfi- 
good fortune (stri). He perceived that this lay in a white 
cock, for which he begged. Anathapi^dika gave it to him, but the good 
fortune left the cock and settled in a jewel. He asked for that also 
and was given it. But the good fortune went into a club. The dub 
was also asked for, and An&thapicdik& giving it, asked the brahmin to 
take it and be gone. But the good fortune now settled on An&thar 
pi^dika’s wife. The brahmin then owned defeat, and confessed his in- 
tentions to Anathapi^dil^f who told the story to the Buddha.^ 

W. ii. 409 ff.; qf. KhadlraM JMca. 

Sirika.— The name of the elephant which Sunailda (UpUl in this life) 
was riding when he insulted the Pacceka Buddha Devala by driving 
the elephant at him.^ 

^ TbagJL i. 388. 

Strlkifluk — Another name for AsKa*' 

1 8NA.ii487;^.SN.vs.689(lCa9llsM)« 



Ihiprtti] tlM 

1* MfiUlakiWl Jiteka (No. 193).*--A2iotIier nmm lor tiki IMIlki 
(q.v.). 


2, SMUIakawI Jfttaka (No. 382).— Tba Bodhiaotta wa# OB^e a mer- 
chant of Benares, and, because his household observed the rules of 
piety, he came to be called SncIjMlrivira (** pure household **). He 
kept an unused couch and bed for anyone who might come to his house 
and was purer than himself. One day KiHikap^ft daughter of VlrA- 
pakka and Sirl» Dkatarattha’s daughter, went to bathe in Auotatta, and a 
quarrel arose as to which should bathe first. As neither the Four 
Regent Gods nor Sakka were willing to decide, they referred the two 
goddesses to Sucipanvara. Eilakauui first apjieared before him in 
blue raiment and jewels, and, on \m mg asked what were her qualities, 
she told him, and was asked to vanish from his sight. Then came Sirl, 
diflusing yellow radiance, and the Bodhisatta, discovering her identity 
and her virtues, welcomed her and oflered her his unused couch. Thus 
was the dispute settled. The bed used by Sirl came to be called 
Slrtaayai hence the origin of Strisat/am. 

Sir! is identified with UppalavaQ]^^ 

1 J. iii. 267-64. 

SlrlkSlakappipafllia. — The name given to that section of the Hallilim* 
magga Jitaka which deals with the coming of Vedeha to win Uduiiibartf 
when she was deserted by PUguttara. It also tells of how MahOiadha 
once rescued her from the king’s wrath 

This was also evidently called a Jataka by the same name.* 

1 J. Vi 349. * St J. ii 116. 

SMkoddBy SirlkAta. — Evidently another name for MaMndma» king of 
Ceylon, who was Buddhaghosa’s patron. Buddhaghosa says, in the 
colophon to several of his works, ^ that be composed them in the monastery 
erected for him by the monarch SlrlknddB (Slrikftta). 

^ DhA. iv. 236. 

1. Sirigntta. — Maternal uncle of SMmitta ThenL^ He was a sMpann0 
and a friend of Oarahadinna.* For his story see s.v. Garahadlnna, 

1 ThsgA. i 486. * BhS. i 434 1 

2. Sblglltta.— The name of BJlia^s second hotie.^ 


1 MT.441. 
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Slrighaninanda.— A pariveoa in ^nddumag&ma, built by Panakkama* 
UbnlV/ 

^ Cv. xc. 98. 

Slrighara. — A place in the Nand&rima where, at the foot of a sinsa- 
tree, D!pa^ikara Buddha defeated the titthiyd} 

1 Bu. ii. 212. 

Sirldeva. — A minister of Dut^hagSma^i, who, with Vis&kha, was in 
charge of the arrangements for the Foundation Ceremony of the Hahfi 
Thfipa.^ 

1 MT. 617. 

Slridevlnaga. — A mountain in the Dakkhinadesa of Ceylon. It was 
near Buddhagdma^ and is mentioned in the account of the early campaigns 

of Parakkamab&hu 1/ 

1 Cv. Ixvi. 19. 

Siridhara. — A king of twenty-seven kappas ago, a previous birth of 

Rahosaftftaka (Sunaga) Thera.^ 

1 Ap, i. 167; ThagA. i. 182. 

Slrtnanda. — A palace of Kassapa Buddha, before his renunciation.^ 

1 Bu, XXV. 36. 

1. Sirinandana. — A pleasaunce in Upakftri, where Sumedha Buddha 

preached to a large concourse.^ 

1 BuA. 166. 

2. Sirinandana, — A treasurer and his residence. His daughter gave 
a meal of milk-rice to SuJ&ta Buddha.^ 

1 BuA. 168. 

Slrlnand&.T~Wife of Sujftta Buddha, in his last lay life.^ 

^ Bu. xiii. 22. 

SIrinSga I. — King of Ceylon (249-68 a.o.). He was the brother of 
KufieanSga*s queen and was his commander-in-chief. He rebelled 
against the king and defeated him; he then reigned in Anurldhapuia* 
He erected a parasol over the Mahi Thftpa, rebuilt the IjOhapisSda, and 
restored the steps leading to the Bodhi-tree. His son was VohbikaF 
Ttasa.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxvL 21 ff.; Dpv, xxii 34 f. 
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2 SlrlnSga IL — King of Ceylon (300-302 a.o.). He wm the eon of 
Tliaa (VoUiikarTIasa) and brother of Abhayudga. He restored the wall 
round the Bodhi-tiee and built the Haipsava^ of the Bodhi-treo temple. 
His son was Vljayakundra/ 

^ Mhv. zxxtL 64 f.; Dpv. xxiL 46 f. 

Slrinlvftsa. — Another name for Mahtnima, king of Ceylon.^ 

‘ P.L.C. 84, 96. 

SlrlpisSda. — A building erected by Minavamma in the SlrlnAghabOdlll* 
vlhftra.' 

^ Ov. xlviJ. t54. 

SIripitthika. — A village in Ceylon, mentioned in the account of the wars 

of Agga^hl 

' Cv. xliv. 88. 

1. Sirimaftgala. — A Burmese monk of the fourteenth century, author 
of several commentarn^s on Buddhaghosa’s works/ v.l SirisumaAgala. 

^ Bode, op, eitf 27. 

2. Sirimadgala. — A monk of Laos of the sixteenth century ; he wrote 
the Kaftgaladipanl and a tiled on the Saftkhy&pakisaka.^ 

^ Bode, op, cit,^ 47. 

Slrlmap^ Thera.— Ho belonged to a brahmin family of Suipsnmtiaglrl 
and entered the Order, after hearing the Buddha preach in BhesakaUvana. 
One fast-day, while seated where the Pdtimokkha wslb being recited, he 
pondered on the advantages to be gained by the confession of faults, and 
uttered eagerly, How utterly pure is the teaching of the Buddha/’ 
Thus expanding insight he attained arahantship. Later, reviewing his 
life, he admonished his colleagues.^ 

i Thag. vu. 447-62; ThagA. i. 462 f. 

Slrimapjagalla. — One of the villages given by VI]agrabihii I. to the 
LtthgvUns/ 

1 Cy. lx. 68. 

BMnmndn Jdlaka (No. 500).— Evidently another name for the Url^ 

1 J.1vs412. 
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Hrtninlsptihft.— A section of the mUmnnuigga Jttaka, eontniniag 
s diBouBsion between Senaka and Mahondha in the presence of Ved^ 
on the merits of wealth and wisdom.^ This section evidently also formed 
a separate J&taka.' 

^ J. vi. 356-68. * J* iv. 412. 

1. Sirimft Thera* — He was born in the family of a householder of 
Sivatthi and was called SirlmS on account of the unfailing success of his 
family. His younger brother was Sirlvadtfha. They were both present 
when the Buddha accepted Jetavana, and, struck by his majesty, they 
entered the Order. Siriva^dha, though possessed of no special attain- 
ments, received great honour from the laity and recluses, but Sirim& was 
little honoured. Nevertheless, exercising calm and insight, he soon 
won arahantship. Ordinary monks and novices continued to disparage 
him, and the Thera had to blame them for their faulty judgment. 
Sirivaddha, agitated by this, himself became an nrahant. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha, before the Buddha’s appearance 
in the world, Sirima was an ascetic, named Devala, with a large following, 
and, having learnt the power of the Buddlia through a study of the science 
of prognostication, he built a sB,n&tAupa, to which he paid homage in 
the name of past Buddhas. The Buddha was born in the world, his birth 
being accompanied by various omens. The ascetic showed these to his 
pupils, and, having made them eager to see the Buddha, died, and was 
reborn in the Brahma-world. Later, he appeared before them, inspiring 
them to greater exertions.^ 

He is evidently identical with Pulinuppftdaka Thera of the Apadana.* 
i Thag. VS8. 159-60; ThogA. i. 279 f. 8 ^p. ii. 426. 

2. Sirimft. — Mother of Somalia Buddha. Her husband was Sodatta.^ 

1 Bu. V. 21;*J. i. 34. 

3. Sirimft..— Mother of Phussa Buddha and wife of Jayasena.^ 

^ Bo. zix. 14; J. i. 41. 

4. Sirimft. — ^A lay woman, one of the chief patrons of Revata Buddha*^ 

^ Bu. vi 23. 

5. Sirimft. — Wife of Anomadasd Buddha before his renunciation.^ 

i Bu. viii. 19. 

6. Sirimft.— One of the chief lay women supporters of 

Buddha.^ 
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7. SbtanA^^-^Qne of the chief by women eupportm Of 

^ Bu. ii 21fi. 

8. Slrim&,— One of the chief lay women supportere of Vfpilil 

^ Bn. XX. 30. 

9. SIrImS«~One of the chief lay women supporters of VMlibllfl 

Buddha.^ 

^ Bu. xxu. 25. 


10. 8lllm&. — Oii(^ of the palaces occupied by Vlpassl Buddha in his 
last lay life.^ 


^ Ba XX. 24. 


11. Sirinid. — One of the palaces occupied by Hailgab Buddha in his 
last lay life.^ 


1 BuA. 116. 


12. Sirlmd.-A courtezan of Rftjagaha and younger sister of JIvaka. 
She was once employed by Uttard (Nandamdtd) to take her place with her 
husband (Sumana) while Uttara herself went away in order to indulge 
in acts of piety During this time Sirima tried to injure Uttara, on 
account of a misunderstanding, but on realizing her error, she begged for- 
giveness both of Uttara, and, at the latter’s suggestion, of the Buddha.^ 
At the conclusion of a sermon preached by the Buddha in Uttard’s housCf 
Sirima became a satapanna From that day onwards she gave alms 
daily to eight monks in her house. 

A monk in a monastery, three leagues away, having heard of the 
excellence of Sirimd’s alms and of her extraordinary beauty from a 
visiting monk, decided to go and see her. Having obtained a ticket for 
alms, he went to her house, but Sirima was ill, and her attendants looked 
after the monks. When the meal had been served she was brought into 
the dining hall to pay her respects to the monks. The lustful monk at 
once fell in love with her and was unable to eat. That same day Siriml 
died* The Buddha gave instructions that her body should not be bnmt« 
but laid in the chamel*ground, protected from birds and beasts. When 
putrefaction had set in, the king proclaimed that all citizens, on penelty 
of a fine, should gaze on Sirimft’s body. The Buddha, too, went with the 
monks, the lustful monk accompanying them. The Buddha made Ae 
kitig ptoobim, with beating of the ^m, that anyone who would pay a 
thoueaud could hove Smm&’s body. There was no response, 

* The detamef tills ineideiit toe gben 
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price was gradually lowered to one-eighth of a penny. Yet no one came 
forward, even when the body was offered for nothing. The Buddha 
addressed the monks, pointing out how even those who would have paid 
one thousand to spend a single night with Sirima would not now take her 
as a gift. Such was the passing nature of beauty. The lustful monk 
became a sota'panm} 

Buddhaghosa says* that Sirima was S&lavatfs daughter, and succeeded 
to her mother’s position as courtezan. After death, Sirima was born in 
the Yftma-world as the wife of Suyama. When the Buddha was speaking 
to the monks at her cremation, she visited the spot with five hundred 
chariots. Janapadakalyfini Nand&, who at that time was also a nun, 
was present, and when the Buddha preached the K&yavicchandanlka 
Sutta she became an arahant, while Sirima became an anagdn^. 

The Vimanavatthu* gives the same story, adding that Va^igisa was also 
present at the preaching of the sermon, and, having obtained the Buddha’s 
permission, questioned Sirima and made her reveal her identity. Here 
Sirima is said to have been born in the Nimm&naratl-world, and no mention 
is made of her becoming an andgdrm; while the lustful monk is said to 
have become an arahant. Sirima is mentioned in a list of eminent 
updsikds} Eighty-four thousand persons realized the truth after listening 
to the Buddha’s preaching at the cremation of Sirima.* 

a DhA. iii. 104 f.; VvA. 74 flF. « A. iv. 347; AA. ii. 701. 

* SNA. i. 244 f.. 253 f. • Mil. 360. 

^ pp. 78 f., 86. 


Sirlmfi-vimftnavatthu. — The story of Sirim&’s death and subsequent 
events.^ 


1 Vv. i. 16; VvA. 67 fif. 


Slrimitta Thera. — He belonged to a rich landowner’s family of R&Jagaha 
and was the nephew of Slllgutta. He saw the Buddha subdue the 
elephant, Dhanapilay and, much impressed, entered the Order, becoming 
an arahant in due course. One day, rising from his seat to recite the 
Pdiimokkha, he took a painted fan' and, reseating himself, he spoke eight 
verses in admonition of the monks and by way of confessing his afiM,* 

1 Cf, Khiijjuttar& (DhA. i. 209). > Thag. vss. 502-9; ThagA. i. 488 f. 

sirlmeghavappa.— King of Ceylon (362-409 a.d.). He was the son of 

Mahftseiia. Ho restored the monastic buildings destroyed by Mnhfafffnifc 
and held a festival in the Ambatthala-eetlya in honour of 
of whom he made a life-size image of gold. He erected the Sotthlyitauilh 
vihUa and built a stone terrace round the TISMVlsablu^bodllL » The 
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Buddlia’a Tooth Relic was brought to Ceylon in the ninth year of the 
king’s reign, and the king placed it in the He held 

a great festival in honour of the Relic, and decreed that similar festivals 
should be held yearly in the Abha]ruttaraF>vIUls, He is said to have 
built eighteen vihSras. He was succeeded by Ja(|lmtissa.' 

^ Cv. xxxvh. 53 ff. 

Siriyavala. — A district in South India.' 

' ('v. Ixxvi. 170, otc. 


Sirlyilagima. — A village near Siridevlpabbata, mentioned in the account 
of the early campaigns of ParakkamabShu 1.‘ 

» Cv. Ixvi. 20, 69. 

1. Slrivaddha.— The name of Mah& MoggalUna (q.v.) in the time of 
AnomadassI Buddha.' 

^ ThagA. ii. 90; see also Bu. viii. 24. 

2. Siriva44^« — Chief lay supporter of Sikhi Buddha.' 

^ Bu. xxi. 22; J. i. 04. 

3. Siriva44ha. — An Ajivakay who gave grass for his seat to Sumodha 
Buddha.' 

1 BuA. 164. 


4. Siriva44^- — A Yavapdla who gave grass for his seat to Dhamiua* 
dassi Buddha.' 


1 BnA. 182. 


5. Sirlvatf^ha. — An ascetic who gave grass for his seat to PhUMa 
Buddha. 

He was originally a rich man and had left the world. The Buddha 
preached to him and his followers.' 

1 BuA. 192s 193. 

6. Sirivaddha. — ^A palace occupied by AnomadaHl Buddha in his last 
lay life.' 

I BnA. 141; Bu. viiL 18 calls it Vaddha. 

7. Slrltradd^* — A palace occupied by Sumedha Buddha in his last 
lay life.' 


1 Bu. xii 19. 
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8* A palace that will be occupied by Mettq^ Botfltt 

befote his rentmciation.^ 

^ An&gat. p. 46. 

9. Siriva44bB Then. — The brother of SlrtmA Thera. For his story 
see Sfrlmft (1). 

10. Slriva44ba Thera.— His father was a rich man of R&]agaha and he 
was present when the Buddha visited Blmbls&ra. Impressed by the 
Buddha’s majesty, Siriva^fha joined the Order and lived in a forest 
near Vebhira and Pa^^AVa meditating. A great storm arose one day, 
and the Thera, cooled by the rain, was able to concentrate his mind and 
win arahantship.^ 

He is probably identical with Kihkhanlkapupphiya Thera of the 
Apadatta.* In the past he ofEered a kiv>kha ni- to Vipass! Buddha. 
Seventy-seven kappas ago he was a king, named Bhimaratha. 

^ Thag. VB. 41 ; ThagA. i. 107 L * Ap. i. 204. 

11. Slrlva44ha. — A se^thi of ]IIlthll&, father of Hahosadha. He is 
identified with Suddhodana.^ 

1 J. vL 331, 478. 

12. Slrivaddha. — A minister of Pasenadi, who once sent a message 
through him to Ananda.^ 

1 M. li. 112. 

13. Siriva^dl^ — A householder of R&Jagaha. When he was ill he 
sent word to Ananda asking him to visit him. Ananda went and preached 
to him on the four satipatthdnas. Sirivaddha became an anSgdmi} 

1 S. V. 176 f. 

14. Slrlva^fha.— Father of Siggava Thera^ (q.v.). 

> MT. 216. 

15. SMvafflia. — The name by which SoQa K<4ivisa (q.v.) was known 
in the time of Padomatteia Buddha.* 

1 AA. i 130. 

SUva441ui Svtta.— Records the visit of Ananda to SbisaMlMi ci 
SUagaha. See Slrim««lia (13). 

Strivaffhakn. — ^The name of the architect of the Mahl 

< M7.086. 
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1. tlHvaMIiaaa9an.--A oity built hy fmldmmMltm H. It vnm 
half a yojaaa from lamfcnM Ayl,* 

^ Gv. lzxxy« 1; O. ii 15B, n. I* 

2. gWy^lMua.— See SwikhmrfMala. 

Sliiva^hanA. — A gul of Sucltta^nlgamai who gave milk-rioe to VaanbU 
Boddhs.^ 

1 BoA. 205 

1. Slrivadfba-pisdda. —One of the chief buildings of the 0pi4lkir> 
Vlhin; it was later called Arl0lMthB|dtachU».’ 

1 MT- 408. 409. 

2. Slllva4dhB*pdsids. — A building, evidently in Rohma, repaired by 
Dappula, son of SahghadvA^ 

^ Cv. xlv, 66, 

Slrivadtfhamftnavipi.— A tank in the Dakkhlpadesa of Ceylon, built 
by the Yuvaraja of Aggabodhi I.‘ 

^ Cv. xlii. 8. 

SirivaddhA — ^A setthi’s daughter who gave milk^rice to Phiusa Boddha.^ 

1 BuA. 192. 

1. Sirivallablia. — ^Nephew of VlJayaUUlli I. He was the son of the 
king’s sister lOtth and the PaQdu king. He married SogaU and became 
governor of Atfhasahaisa, with his capital in UddhanadWtea, a village 
built by himself. He had two children — Minibhaiada and LOivatt. 
Later he fought against GaJaMUia.^ 

1 Cv. lix. 42. 45; 1x1. 24; Ixtt. 2; IxU. 20. 81. 81; Ixiv. 18, 19. 

2. jUrlvallablia. — Son of MdndWianmHt (2). He was captured by the 
fotoes of FaiaUnoiabiha I., but escaped and later fought with that 
kiiig.* 

1 Cv. IxxiL 291, 299. 

3. fltitiailaUM.— A Damila chieftain, ally of Kitlaaaithaia.* 

4 Cv. IzxviL 6. 

«htf0vai«|adlia,-~]Ung of Geyl^ Hewa«liillill»- 

BM^t^otherdadawaadaoeoeededhim. HufdvuaoaaMlnmlirthnl 
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aiid he leigued in Sirlvadfhanapura. He had great regard for Sanh 
natUcarihSftniapera (q*v,)y and invited him to write a commentary on 
the CatluBh&pav&ra. He held a great festival in honour of the Tooth 
Tlelic, erected images in Alokalena, and with the help of the Olanda 
(Dutch), he sent an embassy to Siam (S&mlnda) to fetch monks from 
AyoJJhft, but died before they arrived/ 

1 Cv. xcviii. 2 fF. 

Sirlvijayasundar&r&ma.— A monastery in Jambuddopi, erected by 
VUayabfthu m. Parakkamab&hu H. built round it a wall with gate 
towers/ 

1 Cv. Ixxxv. 90 f. 

Slrivlvftda.-— See the Sujftta Jataka (No. 306). 

Siriv!rapa]»kkamanarindasilia.--King of Ceylon (1707-39 a.o.). He 
was the son of Vlmaladhammasuriya H. He held great festivals in 
Hahiyadgana, Sumanaku|a and Anurfidhapura^ and built a suburb 
called where he lived. The temple of the Tooth Belie, 

built by his father, he adorned with paintings of thirty-two Jatakas. 
He showed great honour to Saranadkara-s&mapera and gave him a 
golden casket studded with seven hundred jewels. At his request, 
Saranadkara wrote the Saratthasadgaha and Commentaries on the 
MaUbodhivaipsa and the Bhesa]jamaft]us&/ 

^ Cv. xoix. 23 ff. 

1. SlrissAghabodbl.— See SaAgbabodhl. 

2. SlrisaAghsbodhl.— The surname of Aggabodhi m.,^ of Aggaliodhl 
IV.,' and VUayabUia I.' 

I Ov. zliv. 83. * IM., xlvi. 1. * IM,, liz. 10. 

1. Slrtaafigtaabodbl-TlUm.— A monastery, built by Moghavawftbbajrft, 
to the south of lawanWMtmya-vlhfaa and on the spot where Sadi^ 
bodhl'B {q.v.) body was cremated.' 

* MT. 671. 

2. SlrtMftghabOdhl-vIMni. — pariva^ built by Aggabodhi L' Mdlia* 
Vanuna built the Sir^lisdda there.' 

i Cr. xlii. 11. 


* 1M„ xlTii. 64. 
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SiriiaddhamnuivlUn. — Barmese author of the fourteenth century. 
He wrote a on Kaeeijnuu*i grammar called * 

* Bode. op. eU., 26. 

1. Siii. — The goddess of Luck; she was the daught<«'r of * 

For a story about her see the Sfrik&lakaf^i Jfttaku. Hhe is identified 
with Uppalava^ffi.' 

1 J. iii. 257. * Ibid., 264. 

2. Sill. — One of the four daughters of Sakka.^ See the SudUbhoJana 
Jfitaka. 

^ J. V. 392 

3. Siri, — See the Sirl Jiltaka. There Sin is personified as Luck.' 

1 Soo also DA. i. 97; Mil. 191; if. Ukkhl. 

Sirisam&laka. — A sacred spot in Anuridhapura, where Kakttsaodha 
Buddha preached during his visit to Ceylon.' It was to the south of 
the Wfigamal&ka* and to the north of the Bodhi-tree, near the Slltoobbha- 
kapfaka-oetlya.* King Thulatthana built a thupa on the spot.^ 

1 Mhy. XV. 84. a Ibid., 118. » MT. 351. * Ibid., 355. 

Sirisavatthu. — A city of the Yakkhas in Ceylon (TambapappUIpa).' 

According to the Mahavamsa fika,^ at the time of Vijaya’s arrival 
in Ceylon, the chief Yakkha of the city was Mah&kaiasena. Jutindhaia 
was the name of another Yakkha who lived there.* 

^ See the ValihaiM Jitaka; c/. Mhv. . * MT- 259, 

vii 32. > Ibid,, 289. 

SlUkUa.— A Lambakapiyi, son of D&|hdpabhutL He fled to Jambudlpap 
through fear of Kassapa L, and became a monk in the Bodhluum#^ 
vihSia. There, because of a mango which he presented to the com- 
munity^ he came to be known as Amhaaftitiapara, In the time of 
Moggallilia L, he brought the Buddha’s Hair Belie to Ceylon and was 
greatly honoured by the king. Silakdla returned to the lay life> and 
Hoggallana appointed him sword-bearer to the relic — Whence his name, 
Al^gihalui^llttils. He married the king’s sister and also the daughter 
of Upaltm nie He then returned to the Malaya district, where he 
rebelled against Upatissa. He defeated the king^s son, KaWiapai who 
committed suicide, and when Upatissa died of grief, Silkklla becama 
kbig under the name of AmlWMMmayafa^liWktlag ruling for thirteen 
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fMn (524-S7 a.o.)> He had three sons: Mogglllftniy Di^lflUntl 
and Hpttian.^ 

^ Ov. xxxix. 44, 55; xli. 10 ff. 

SlUOetlyft.— A thupa in AnorUhapura, probably near the Thfipftrftma.^ 

The spot was sanctified by the Buddha sitting there in meditation.* 

i AA. i. 386. * Mhv. i. 82. 

SlUtissabodtal. — Son of D&|hfin&ma and brother of King Dhfttnsena.* 

1 Cv. xxxviii. 16. 

SlUdfttha.— See SU&meghava^^a. 

SlUpatfapokkharaQl. — A lotus pond in Benares, in which the Paccekn 
Buddha HaUpaduma was born in a lotus.^ 

1 SNA. i. 80. 

Silftpassayaparivepa. — A building in the Tlssftr&mae It was there that 
the Samapera died who, in this life, became Dutthag& in apl,* 

1 Mhv. xxiL 28. 

SUimayamuninda.— See SU&sambuddha. 

1. Sil&meglia. — A nunnery,' restored by the queen of Udaya I.* 

1 MT. 117; Cv. xlviii. 139, > /W., xlix. 26. 

2. Sllftmeglia. — A surname of i^lgabodhl VI.' and of Sena I.* 

1 Cv. xlviii. 42, 76, 90. • Ibid., 1. 43. 

3. Silftmegtaa. — A Dami}a chief, also called SUftmegbara; he was an 
ally of Knlasekbara.' 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 98, 238, etc. 

SlUinegbapabbata. — A building erected by Kanapa V. in the AbhayS^ 
gM-vOiinL' 

1 Cv. lii. 58; see Cv. Tra. i. 168, n, 1. 

SOImaaghavappao^Eing of Ceylon, He was the son of the sen&pati 
of HoggalUna in. and held the office of swozd-beaier. He rebelled 
against the king and killed him at Nhigiri. Then he killed DiiBap 
and became king of Anmidhapurip reigning for nine yaa^ 
(617-626 A.O.). 
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Uiged by » monk, named BoW. he prodaimed a mfdbiBMi art agwhut 
the undieciplmed monks of Abhayaciri; hut these mnoks mstdend Bodhi 
and were severely punished by the king. Later ho qaartelied with the 
Thenvida monks and retired to Ttakkhlpadaaai tshare he died/ A|gK« 
bodhi m. and Kassapa II. were his sons. He was also evidently known 
asSiUdtfha.* 

^ Cv. xliv. 43, 63 ft. * See ibid>i xlv. 51; alto Cv. Tr$, 94* ii. 1» 

Sil&yopia Sutta* — Sariputta tells the monks that when a monk is wholly 
freed, objects, sounds, scents, etc., that come within the range of his 
senses, cannot overwhelm his mind. Il is like a stone-column ten 
cubits long, one half of it buried in the ground, which cannot be shaken by 
the wind. 

The sutta was preached as the result of a conversation between 
Sftriputta and Oandlk&putta regarding the teachings of Devadatta.^ 

1 A. iv. 402 f. 

SDftrftmas— A park in Candavati, where SuJ&ta Buddha died/ 

^ Bu. xUL 36; BuA. 171. 

SiUvatl.— -A village of the Sdkyans. Once, when the Buddha was there 
with a large number of monks, Mba tempted them in the guise of a 
jotop^uua-brahmin/ The village was the birthplace of BandhUTa Thera.* 
A story is also told of the temptation by Mara of Samlddhi when he was 
with the Buddha.* 

1 S. j. 117. • S. i. 118, but in ThagA. (i. 117) the 

* ThagA. i. 208. incident is located in Tapodirima. 

StUsambuddha. — A famous stone image in ADUrtdhapura» evidently 
held in great reverence. It was originally in the AbhayuttankVQliiay 
and Buddhaddsa placed a Naga-gem as one of its eyes^ ; but this was lost, 
and then Dhfttusena had a pair of costly eyes made.* It was referred to 
under various names: SUdsattt&p 8lttniaya in n iitiid a» KBaiolasa t th t g 
etc. Sena n. found the temple containing the image in ruins and had 
it repaired/ while his queen Sahghh placed on the image a dark blue 
diadem.* 

^ Cv. uzvii. 123. * Ibid., zzxviiL 62. * Ibid., IL 77. * Ibid^, 87. 

— A village in which ViftagiliUlpl lived for some 
time during the usurpation of his throne by the Damilas/ The village 
was to the south of Vdimiglii-vlhta and near ftbbata^vl^^ 

I lOiv. mm, 51. * MT* did. 
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— A thupa to the north of the MaU ThfllMl, 
built by Vatlagftnuml.^ The SirlsamUaka lay between it and the Niga- 
milaka.' 

1 Mhv, zzziii. 88. * MT* 355. 

Silesaloma.— A Yakkha. See the Paficavudha Htaka. He is identified 
with AfiguUmfila.^ 

1 J. i. 276. 

1. Siva. — The name of a god.^ A devaputta, named Siva, is mentioned 
in the Samyutta* as visiting the Buddha and speaking several verses 
on the benefit of consorting only with the good. It is interesting that 
Buddhaghosa makes no particular comment on the name in this context. 
In the Smnantapasadilca^ however, he refers to the worship of the 
Sivalinga, 

^ Cv. xciii. 9, 10. ^ S. i, 56. i mention is made of Khandadeva-Stv&di- 

• Sp. iii. 626 ; c/. UdA. .361, where | paricaravam . 

2. Siva.— See Slvl. 

3. Siva. — A palace-guard, paramour of Anul&. He reigned for fourteen 
months, at the end of which time he was killed in favour of Vatuka.^ 

^ Mhv. xzxiv. 18. 

4. Siva. — One of the eleven children of Pa^^UV&SUdeva and Kaoe&na.^ 

^ Dpv. X. 3. 

5. Siva. — One of the ten sons of Mu^siva.^ He reigned for ten years 
and established the NaganAgana-vlli&ra.* 

Dpv. zi. 7; xvii. 76. * Ibid,, xviii. 46. 

Siva Sutta.— Describes the visit of Stvadevaputta to the Buddha.^ 

» S. i. 66. 

1. Slvi. — A king of Arliibapiin, father of the Bodhisatta.^ Sec the 

SivlJUaka. 

» J. ^. 401. 

2. Sivi.— A king of Jetuttara city, father of Safijaya.' 


> J. Vi48a 
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3. 8M.— King of DvimvilL was tho ion of VlfiMMn nnl n 
Cao^a woman named Jmb&tnlL^ 

1 J. Ti 421. 

4. Sivi. — ^The Bodnisatta. See the Sivi Jataka* 

5. See Slvin#ia. 

Shri Jiteka (No 499). — The Bodhisatta was once born as Slvt* king 
of Arittlinp>un^ his father bearing the same name as himself. He ruled 
well, and daily gave alms to the amount of six hundred thousand. One 
day the desire came to him to give part ot lus Ix^y to any who might 
ask for it. Sakka read his thoughts, and, appearing before him as a 
blind brahmin, asked for his eyes. The king agreed to give them, and 
sent for his surgeon Sivaka. Amid the protests and lamentations of 
his family and his subjects, Sivi had his eyes removed and given to the 
brahmin. It is said that the surgeon did his work in several stages, 
giving Sivi chances of withdrawing his offer. When the sockets healed 
Sivi wished to become an ascetic, and went into the park with one 
attendant. Sakka’s throne grew hot, and appearing before Sivi, he 
offered him a boon. The king wished to die, but Sakka insisted on his 
choosing something else. He then asked that his sight might be re- 
stored. Sakka suggested an Act of Truth [aaccaktnifi), as not even 
Sakka could restore lost sight. The eyes reappeared, but they were 
neither natural eyes nor divine, but eyes called Truth, Absolute and 
Perfect.” Sivi collected all his subjects, and, resting on a throne in a 
pavilion, taught them the value of gifts. 

The story was related in reference to Piseoadl’s AsadtadklUI. On 
the seventh day of the almsgiving the king gave all kinds of requisites 
and asked the Buddha to preach a thanksgiving sermon, but the Buddha 
left without doing so. The next day, on being questioned by the kmg, 
he esqplained his reasons for this.^ The king, greatly pleased with the 
Buddha’s explanation, gave him an outer robe of 
worth one thousand. When the monks started commenting on bow 
tireless the long was in giving, the Buddha related to them the old story, 
in which Anaada is identified with 8lvaka» the physician, and Anmtflin 
with Sakka.* 

The SwMfjaoanifi is included in the Cariykpitaka.* It forms the 
tojj^e of one id the dilemmas of the Miliudapaiiha * 

^ Per detanUs see s,v. Asiiimliiii, i wHh variant detaais in the Ata4M^ 

*Pav.4lDM2; i/.PirpA.Oaf. kOahaimS, 

* Cbrp* if A; the stoiy Is alio given i * MiL p* 110 1 
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Shrlpotta.— See Slvirat(ha. 

Sivlra(tlui«— The country of the Sivl people, referred to several times 
in the Jatakas. In the Sivi, Ummadanti and Hahaummagga J&takaSp^ 
Arl^hapura is given as the capital, while in the Vessantara J&taka,‘ 
Jetuttara is the capital. In the last-named Jataka,* Vessantara is 
sometimes spoken of as king of Sivirattha and his children as Siviputta/ 
The family name of the kings of this country seems to have been SIvi.® 
The country was evidently famous for its cloth, which was called 
Siveyyaka,^ Pajjota gave a pair of robes of this material to Jivaka, 
as a present for his cure. These robes Jivaka gave to the Buddha.’ 

1 J. iv. 401; V. 210; vi. 419. , ^ See J. vi. 251, whore Sivi is explained 

“ Ihid.f 480. by porav>akarajd, 

» p. 511. ® Vin. i. 278. 

* p. 663. ’ Ibid., 280. 

Sika. — A general of Oajab&hu.^ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 113. 

SIkaviyala. — A place near Pulatthlpura, mentioned in the account of 
the wars of Gajab&hu.^ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 231. 

Sita Sutta. — Cool weather is produced by the Sitaval&hak& devas 
wishing to regale their bodies.^ 

1 S. in. 266. 

SItalagg&malena.— A cave temple in Ceylon restored by Vljayab&hu 

1 Cv. lx. 69. 

Sitavana. — A grove near R&Jagaha where An&thapip4ika (q.v.) first 
met the Buddha. In the grove was a cemetery described as bhaya- 
hhetam^ and, when Anathapro^ika approached it, he was filled with fear 
and trembling. But he was reassured by a friendly Yakkha, SIvaka.® 

In the Sitavana was the SappasOQ^lkap^bbUra,® where Upaseaa was 
killed by a snake-bite® and SoQa Ko}lvisa tried, without success, to practise 
asceticism.® Sambhttta Thera (q.v.) so loved the Sitavana that he came 
to be called ** Sitavaniya.*’ In Asoka’s day his brother Tlssalniinira> 

1 ThagA. i, 47; c/. Dvy. 264. 268. 3 8. i. 210 f.; Vin. ii. 76; iv. 160. 

* Vin. iL 165 f.; when the Buddha ® 6. iv. 40. 

was staying there, 'Mira asked him to ^ A. iii. 374. 

die (D. ii. 116). 
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(BkavlUriya) is also mentioned as delighting in the solitude df Sllaveiia * 
There were five hundred walks {paiikama^i&ni) in Sftavana.^ 

* Thag. VB. 540; or does thia Sltavana | ^ AA» ii. 679« 

not refer to any particular place ? 

SItavaiilya.—See Sambhata. 

Sitaval&hakH. — A class of devas. When they wish to regale their 
bodies^ the weather becomes cool/ Th^^} \i\i in the Cftt ufnmahftr Ajlka 
world/ 

1 S. iii. 256. 8 MNidA. 108. 

Sit&.— Daughter of King Dasaratha and hintf^r of RAmapa^flta and 
LakkhafA. See the Dasaratha Jataka. She is identified with Rfthu* 
lamita/ 

^ J. iv. 130; her devotion to Rama is sometimes referred to— e.g.» J. vi. 567. 

Sitiluka^Brahmadatta, — King of Benares. He left the world and 
lived in the forest, but there he lacked food and drink and was troubled 
by heat and cold and insects. He wished to go olsewheie, but mastered 
the desire and, after living there for sevim years, became a Pacceka 
Buddha. His verso is included iu the Khaggavis&Da Sutta/ 

1 8N. vs, 52; tiNA. i. 101. 


SItAvaka. — A town in Ceylon, the capital of King R&jasiha 1/ 

^ Cv. xciii. 6; see Cv. Trs, ii. 224, n. 1. 

SItUiaraiUl. — The story of S!t&*s rape is referred to in the Commentaries 
as niraUhakakathd^ or 'pdpakam-sutam} 

1 DA. i. 76. * MNidA. 148; VibhA. 490. 

SW Vagga. — The ninth chapter of the Chakka Nip&ta of the AAguttaia 

mUiya/ 

1 A. iii. 435.40. 


8ltt Sutta. — Six things which prevent a monk from realizing the ** cool 
(nibbana), 

^ A. iii. 435. 

BMantanHianmdda.—The sea between every two ranges round Sillira; 
NSgas live in this sea.^ 


* J. vi. 126. 
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iUttL-A Pacoeka Buddha.^ 

I M. lii 70. 


1. SUL— A large river flowing from Uttarahlmavft ; its specific gravity 
is BO slight that nothing can float on it. It flows through the KaftOana* 
Iiabbata and many thousands of ascetics live on its banks.^ 

1 J. vi 100, 101. 


2. SUfl. — An ocean, ^ probably identical with Sidantara. 
of Nagas.^ 

1 J. vi. 126. 


It is the abode 


3. SIdft. — A canal flowing eastwards from the AciravatP (the channel 

of the Hidi&vAlukaiiadl). 

1 Cv. Ixxix. 63. 


SUapabbatag&ma.— A village in Roha9a» where Mahinda V. lived for 
some time.^ 


1 Cv. Iv. 8. 


Simat&latthall, — ^A village in Roha^ap mentioned in the account of the 
campaigns of Parakkamab&hu 1/ 

1 Cv. Ixxv. 101. 

SimanadL — Probably the name of a river which formed one of the 
boundaries of the Vljayabihu-parive^a. On its banks was SUaggSma/ 

^ Cv. xo. 92. 


SbnUaflkSrasaflgaha. — A work on boundaries and sites for religious 
ceremonies, written by Vflelssara of Ceylon.^ Ohapafa wrote a 
Commentary on it.* 

i Ov. 62; Svd. 1218. > Bode, op. ciU, 18; Svd. 1247; Gv. 64. 


SDa Vagga. — The second chapter of the Eka Nip&ta of the Jfttaka 
Commentary.^ 

» J, i. 142-72. 


1. Sila Sutta, — The Buddha exhorts the monks to live perfect iu 
virtue ; then will they be ardent, scrupulous and resolute.^ 

1 A.ii. 14. 


9. SDa Sutta* — On four persons, as regards their completeneae in virtiiej 
oonoentiation and wisdom.^ 


1 A.iL186. 
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3. nia SotfaL— On four persons, as regards their for vfoHie, 

concentration and wisdom.^ 

i A. ti. 136. 


4. Sna Satta. — A monk who is virtuous, learned, has a {daesant and 
smooth speech, is able to develop the iontjhdnas at will, and has attained 
the destruction of the dsavas — such a one has achieved his goal/ 

' A. iiL 113. 

5. Slla Sutta. — A monk who has achiovi^) virtiuo, concentration, 
insight, emancipahou and the vision of emancipation — such a one is 
worthy of offerings and homage.^ 

^ A. iii. 134 

6. Slla Satta. — A man, wanting in morals, loses wealth through neglect; 
evil rumour spreads about him; he has no conMenoe in gatherings; he is 
muddled in thought ; and goes, after death, to a place of ill.' 

^ A. iii. 252. 

7. Slla Sutta.— S&rlpntta tells MaM-Kofthlta, in answer to a question, 
that the virtuous monk should methodically ponder on the five upadam- 
kkhandhd} 

1 S. iii 167. 

8. SDa Sutta. — Even as the dawn is the forerunner of the sun, so is 
virtue the forerunner of the Noble Eightfold Path.' 

1 S. V. 30. 


9. SDa Sutta. — The benefits which come through monks being possessed 
of vy.tue, concentration, insight, release — release by knowledge and 
insight.' 

1 S. v. 67 f. 


10. SDa Sutta.— Aiiauda tells Bhadda, in the KuklratMina in Fl|all- 
putta» that the virtuous habits, spoken of by the Buddha, are those which 
come by cultivation of the four mtipatfh&naa,^ 

» 8. V. 171. 


8BaU|a.— The summit of the lOssakapaUiata in Ambattliala* It was 
there that Mahlnda alighted on his arrival in Ceylon ' In the time of 
KaiuliMUidiHi Buddha, it was caUed DevakAfa ; in the time of KopSaMnana» 
SunaaaUItu ; in the time of yaannwj SubhakAta*' 

' Mhv. aUL 90. < Dpv. x?a 14. 
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S IUkkhAnd hA Vagga.— The first division of the Dlgha MIkiya, 
containing suttas 1-13.^ 

I D. i. 2-263. 

SQakluui^^.— A section of the Bhuridatta J&taka.^ 

1 J. vi. 184. 


1. SOava. — The Bodhisatta, born as king of Benares; see the KahSsI- 
lava Jfttaka. 

2. SOava. — The Bodhisatta, born as an elephant. See the SQavan&ga 
Jfttaka. 

3. SOava.— Son of HaOgala Buddha, in his last lay life.^ v.l. Sivala. 

1 BuA. 1. 124. 


1. SOavaipsa. — A monk of Ava, of the fifteenth century. He wrote 
the Buddh&lahk&ra, a poetical version of the Sumedhakatha, a poem on 
his native city, therein called Pabbatabbhantara. He also wrote an 
atthayqjand on the Nettipakara^a in Burmese, and the Par&yanavatthu.^ 

^ Bode, op. ctt., 43. 


2. SDavaipsa.— A monk of 
mafijfisa.^ 


Ceylon, author of the Kaccdyana-dhfttu- 
1 P.L.C. 237. 


1. SOavatl. — The chief queen of Okkaka, king of Kus&vati, and mother 

of Kusa. See the Kusa J&taka. 


2. SOavatl.— The city in which SikhI Buddha died, in the Dussdr&ma 
(Ass&rftma).^ 

^ BuA. 204. 

SOavanSga J&taka (No. 72). — The Bodhisatta was once an elephant in 
the Hlmftlaya, head of a herd of eighty thousand. His name was SOava. 
One day he saw a forester of Benares who had lost his way, and, feeling 
compassion for him, took him to his own dwelling, fed him with all kinds 
of fruit, and then, taking him to the edge of the forest, set him on his way 
to Benares. The wretched man noted all the landmarks, and, on reaching 
the city, entered into an agreement with ivory workers to supply them 
with Sllava’s tusks. He then returned to the forest and begged SOava 
for a part of his tusks, pleading poverty and lack of livelihood. SOaVa 
allowed the ends of his tusks to be sawn ofi. The man returned agiain 



and again, until, at last, Sllava allowed him to dig out the stumpe as well. 
As the man was on his way back to Benares, the eatth opened and 
swallowed him up into the fires of hell. A tree-sprite, who had witnessed 
all this, spoke a stanza illustrating the evils of ingratitude. 

The story was related in reference to DeVldatta*8 wickedness; he is 
identified with the forester and Siriputta with the tree -sprite.' 

The birth as Sllava is mentioned among those in which the Bodhisatta 
practised stla pdramitS to perfection.* 

^ J. i. 319-22; the story is leferred to | ^ fC q., MA. ii. 617. 

in the MilindapaOha, p. 202. ’ 

SDavftTb6ra,>" -Hf was the son of Blmblsfira.^ His brother, AJfttasattu, 
wished to kill him, but failed, owing t(» STiuvii's destiny. The Buddha, 
discerning all this, sent Moggallfina to toteh Sllava. The prince, seeing 
the Elder, descended from his elephant and did obeisance to the Buddha. 

The Buddha preached to him, and he entered the Order, bcc'oming an 
arahant. He lived in Kosala. Ajatasattu sent men to kill him; but 
Sllava taught them and converted them, and they, too, entered the Order.* 

^ Thag. V88. 008-10. * ThagA. i. 636 f. 

Snavfi Sutta. — The inhabitants of a village or suburb in which good 
hermits dwell for their support earn much merit in deed, word and 
thought.^ 

1 A. i. 161. 

1. SDaviiiiaillsa j&tidca (No. 330).— The Bodhisatta was once chaplain 
of the king of Benares, later becoming an ascetic. One day he saw a 
hawk, attacked by other birds, drop a piece of meat he had stolen. On 
another day he saw a slave-girl, PifigaU^ waiting for her lover until 
late into the night, and, when he did not come, she fell asleep. On a 
third occasion he saw a hermit meditating. Drawing a moral from these 
incidents, he lived the hermit-life and was reborn in the Brahma-world,* 

The story was told in reference to a brahmin who was ever proving his 
virtue. 

1 J. iii. 100-102. 

2. Snavbnaipsa Jfttaka (No. 362).— The Bodhisatta was chaplain to 
the king of Benares. He was both learned and good; but wishing to 
test which quality brought him greater honour, he started stealing money 
from the treasurer. On the third occasion he was arrested and led before 
the king. He then explained his behaviour to the king, and, having 
discovered that virtue was the more highly esteemed, he became an 
ascetic with the king’s leave. 
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The itory was told in referenoe to a brahmin of Uvatfhl who oarried 
ont the same test.^ 

1 J. m. 193-5. 

1. SDavbnaqisana J&tdca (No. 86). — The Bodhisatta was chaplain to 
the king of Benares and wished to test the respective powers of virtue 
and learning (as given above in the SOavImaipsa JUaka 1). When 
being led before the king, he saw snake-charmers exhibiting their snake 
and warned them lest it should bite them. “ He is not like you,” they 
replied, for he is good.” The king ordered the chaplain to be executed; 
but, on hearing of his intentions, he allowed him to become an ascetic. 

The story was related in reference to a learned and pious brahmin, in 
the service of the king of Kosala> who carried out a similar test. Then 
he joined the Order and became an arahant.^ 

1 J. i. 369.71. 

2. SQavImaqisaiul J&taka (No. 290). — Very similar to No. 1 above. 

3. SOavImaqisana Jfitaka (No. 305).—The Bodhisatta was once a 
brahmin, head of five hundred students under one teacher. The teacher, 
wishing to test them, told them that he wished to give his daughter in 
marriage, and asked them to steal things for her ornaments and clothes 
without letting anyone know. They all did this except the Bodhisatta, 
who brought nothing. When asked the reason of this behaviour, he said : 
“ You accept nothing unless brought in secrecy ; but in wrong-doing there 
is no secrecy.” The teacher then explained his intention, and, very 
pleased with the Bodhisatta, gave him his daughter in marriage. The 
names of six pupils who stole were: DuUaeca, AJaeoa, Nanda, Sttkha 
Vaoehana, VaJJha and Addhuvaslla. 

The story was related, late at night, to a company of monks who went 
about discussing the pleasures of the senses. The Buddha asked Ananda 
to collect them and preached to them. At the end of the sermon they 
became sotapannas, S&rlpiltta is identified with the teacher.^ 

1 J. iii 18-20. 

SMlihaipsa Jdtaka (No. 190). — Once a pious disciple of yasHiHa 
Buddha went to sea with a barber who had been placed in his charge. 
The ship was wrecked, and together they swam by means of a plank to 
a desert island. There the barber killed some birds and ate them; but 
the lay*disciple refused a share and meditated on the Three Jewela. The 
N8ga*king of the iaiand, moved by this, turned his body into a shipiaiMl* 
with the Spirit of the Sea as helmsman, offered to talm the lay*4iie^^ 



to lutadlpi^ Tho barbet also wished to go, bat lit plia wa» softtied 
because he was not holy. Thereupon the lay disciple Muide omt to him 
the merits of his own virtues, and the barber was taken on board. Both 
were conveyed to Jambudipa, where wealth was provided for iheili* 

The story was related to a holy believed who, coming one day to 
Jetavana, found there none of the ferry boats which crossed the AtfravaH J 
not wishing to return, he started to walk across the river, his mind full 
of thoughts of the Buddha. In the middle he lost his train of thought, 
and was about to sink when he again put forth effort and crossed over# 
The Buddha, hearing of this, told him thin story, and at its conclusion 
the man became a saladdgamin. The Naga^king was BMputta and the 
Sea-spirit was the Bodhisatta.' 

ij.ii 11M13. 

Snuoeaya. — Fifteen thousand kappas ago there were eight kings of 
this name, previous births of SIhisanad&yaka Thera/ 

> Ap. 1. 189. 

1. Siva Thera. — A monk of Ceylon, an eminent teacher of the Vinaya.* 

1 Vin. V. 3. 

2. Siva.-— See Mah&siva, Culasiva, Tanasiva, Bhayasiva, etc. 

3. Siva. — King of Ceylon (522 a.o.). He was the maternal uncle of 
Kumiradhltusena» whom he killed in order to seize the throne. He 
reigned only twenty-five days, and was killed by Upatlssa.^ 

1 Cv. xli 1.6. 

1. 'SIvaka. — A Yakkha who helped An&lhaplpjtka to find the Buddha 
at SBavana.^ He is mentioned among the chief Yakkhas to be invoked 
by followers of the Buddha in time of need.’ 

» Vin. il 166 f.; 8. i. 211, * D. iii. 205. 

2. nvaka.--See Molfya-Svaka. 

3. Slvaka. — The physician of King SivL See the Blvl Jitika. He is 
identified with Anaiida.' 

1 J. iv. 412. 

4. SMka Thsia.— The nephew of Vanavieciia. When Vanavacoha's 
sister heard that he had left the world and was living in the forest, sbe 
sent her son ftvaka to be ordained under the Elder and to wait upon 
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hixu. He lived in the forest with his uncle, and one day, while on his 
way to the village, fell very ill. The Elder, on finding that he did not 
return, went in search of him, and, finding him ill, tended him; but as 
dawn drew near, he suggested that they should both return to the forest 
as he had never before stayed in the village since joining the Order. 
Sivaka agreed, and entered the forest leaning on his uncle's arm. There 
Sivaka won arahantship. 

Thirty-one kappas ago he had seen Vessabhu Buddha in the forest 
and offered him a Icmunmiha-hmt} He is probably identical with 

Kdsumdraphalad&yaka of the Apadana.^ 

1 Thag. vs. 14; ThagA. i. 60 f. 2 Ap. ii. 446. 

f 

5. Sivaka Thera. — He belonged to a brahmin family of Rajagaha^ and, 
when he had acquired a good education, became a Paribbajaka. Then 
he heard the Buddha preach, entered the Order, and became an arahant. 

Ninety-one kappas ago lie had given Vipassi Buddha a bowl of boiled 
rice (hummasa)} He is evidently identical with Kummfisadayaka of 
the Apadana.^ 

1 Tbag. vss. 183-4; ThagA. i. 307 f. ^ Ap. ii. 416. 


Sivaka Sutta.— -Gives an account of the vrisit of MoIiya-SIvaka (q,v,) to 
the Buddha.' 


1 S. iv. 230. 


SIvala. — Son of Mafigala Buddha in his last lay life.' 

1 Bu. iv. 20. 

1. Slvald, Sivall.— An agyasdvikd of Siddhattha Buddha.' 

^ Bu. xvii, 19; J. i. 40. 

2. Sivald^ SIvalL — An aggasdrikd of MaAgala Buddha.' 

^ Bu. iv. 24; J. i. 34. 

3. Slvald. — One of the chief women patrons of Kopftgamana Buddha.' 

^ Bu. xziv. 24. 

4 . Slvalft.— A daughter of Mu^dva.* 

^ Dpv. xi. 7. 

5. SIvaUL— An eminent Therl, teacher of the Vinaya in Ceylon.' 


^ Dpv. xviiL 27. 
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6. HviUL — An eminent Therl of Jambudlpo who, with Mtfllfllllli 
came to Ceylon at the head of twenty thousand nuns at the invitation 
of King Abhaya and taught the Tipifaka in AnQtidbiplinL^ 

* Dpv. iviii. 31 f. 


7. Sfvali.— See SIvall. 


1. Sivall.— Daughter of Polajanaka. Br(» tlie HahAJanaka JAtaka. 

She is identified ith R&hoiamfttA.^ 

I J. vi. 68 


2. Slvall Thera. — H(' was the son of SuppavftsA^ daughter of the king 
of KoUya. For seven years and seven days he lay in her womb, and for 
seven days she was in labour and was unable to bring forth the child. 
She said to her husband: “ Before I die I will make a gift,*' and sent 
a gift by him to the Buddha. He accepted the gift and pronounced 
a blessing on her. She was immediately delivered of a son. When her 
husband returned, she asked him to show hospitality t o the Buddha and 
his monks for seven days. 

From the time of his birth, Sivalf could do anything. SArlputta talked 
with him on the day of bis birth and ordained him with Suppavasa's 
permission. Sivall became a sotdpanna in the Tonsure-hall when his 
first lock of hair was cut, and a sakaddgdmin with the second. Some say 
that after his ordination he left home on the same day and lived in a 
secluded hut, meditating on the drlays in his birth, and thus, winning 
insight, attained arahantship. 

Ilf Padumattara Buddha’s time he made the resolve to be pre-eminent 
among recipients of gifts, like Sudassana {q.v.), disciple of Padumuttara. 
To this end he gave alms for seven days to the Buddha and his monks. 
In the time of VipassI Buddha he was a householder near Bandhumafl. 
The people gave alms to the Buddha and the Order in competition with 
the king, and when they were in need of honey, curds and sugar, Sivall 
gave enough of these for sixty-eight thousand monks. In the time of 
AtthadassI Buddha he was a king, named Vanuju^ and when the Buddha 
died, he made great offer ings to the Bodhi-tree, dying under it later. 
Then he was born in the HliumAnarafr world. Thirty-four times he was 
king of men, under the name of Subihu.^ Aocord^g to the Apad&na 
account,* his father in his last birth was the Lleehavl pfahUt, The 


t Thag. vs. 60; ThagA. L 136. 


* Ap a. 492 f. 
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AmMli Jiteka* (q.v.) gives the reason for the delay in Stvall’s 

IbteiAla 

Slirall was declared by the Buddha^ pre-eminent among leoipients of 
gifts. It is said* that when the Buddha visited Kluidiravailiya^Revatay 
he took fflvall with him because the road was difficult and provisions 
scarce. Sivall went to the HlmUaya with five hundred others, to test 
his good luck. The gods provided them with everything. On Gandba- 
mMana a deva, named Mftgadatta, entertained them for seven days on 
milk-rice. 


• Cf. ibid., 494, vs. 29 f. The story 
of Slval! is given also at Ud. ii. 8; AA. i. 
136 f.; DhA. iv. 192 f.; ii. 196; J. i. 408 f. 
The Ud. follows the DhA. (iv. 192 f.) 
very closely. Both Ud. and J. say that 
a ky supporter of Moggalltoa postponed 
his entertainment of the Buddha (who 
requested him to do so) to enable the 


Buddha to accept Suppavi,Ba*B invitation 
after the birth of the child. Other 
accounts omit this. Ud. says nothing 
about Slvairs retirement from the world. 
The DhA. account of this differs from the 
others. 

* A. i. 24. 

^ ThagA. i. 138; Ap. ii. 495; AA. i. 139* 


3. Sivall.— -Daughter of Aniab4ftSfima9l and sister of Culabhaya* 

Shereigned in Ceylon for four months (in 93 a.o.) ; she was then dethroned 
by Ilaniga. Her surname was Revatl.^ 

' Mhv, XXXV. 14; Dpv. xxi. 40 f. 


4. Slvall Thera. An eminent monk present at the Foundation 
Ceremony of the Hahfi Thupa/ 

^ Dpv. xix. 8. 


5. SIvalL— See SIhasIvall. 

6. Sivall.— One of the founders of the Slhalasafigha in Burma.^ He 
later founded a sect of his own.‘ 

1 S&s., p. 66. 2 Ibid,, 67. 

nvanpattam. — A stronghold in South India. ^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvii. 41. 


CRveyyaka.— See Sivirattha. 

SbapaeiU TherL — One of the sisters of Sftriputta. Hfara once tempted 
her with thoughts of the pleasures of the Kdmaloka, but she sent him 
away discomfited.^ Her story resembles that of CftUL She had a son 
of the same name as herself.* 


^ Thig. vss. 196.303; ThjgA. 168 f.; 8. i. 188f. 
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SbnpMUa Sntta^-^The story of Um’s temptation of liiiipMlIli' 

^ s. i. 13S f. : 

1, SIha, — A Ueehavl general of VasftIL He was a follower of tike 

Nigai^thas. When the Buddha visited Ves&li, BXha, having heard reports 
of his greatness, wished to see him, but XitaiNltta dissuaded 

him, saying that Gotama denied the result of actions and was not worth 
a visit. But in the end Siha, accompanied by five hundred chariots, 
went to the Buddha. Having discovered in conversation with the 
Buddha that he was falsely accused of preaching wrong doctrines, SQxa 
declared himself the Buddha’s follower. The Buddha accepted his 
adherence on condition that he would continue to give alms to any 
Niganthas who sought them at his house. This generosity made Siha 
honour the Buddha even more highly, and he invited him and the monks 
to a meal on the next day. Meat formed one of the dishes, and the 
Niganthas went about Vesali crying that Siha had killed a large ox to 
provide meat for the Buddha and his monks and that the food had been 
accepted. This was the occasion for the formulation of the rule that 
no monk should eat fiesh where he has reason to believe that the animal 
had been specially killed for him.^ 

Siha was, at one time, one of the most famous patrons of the Niga^t^has, 
the others being UpSligahapati of N&Iandfi, and Vappa» the Sftkyan of 
Kapilavatthu.‘ 

The Anguttara Nikaya* contains two discussions, in more or less 
identical terms, in which Siha asks the Buddha if it is possible to show 
the visible results of giving. The Buddha, by means of a counter 
question, elicits from Siha that the giver has his reward in this world 
itself, and in the end Siha acknowledges that he has experienced the 
benefits which the Buddha set forth. 

Siha had a niece, SIU (q-v,), 

1 Via. i. 233 f.; A. iv. 179 f.; see | « AA. iL 751. 

alBothe Telovida Jitaka. I ’ A. iii. 38 f.; iv. 79f. 

2. SDia Thm. — He was born in the family of a rajd in the Mklla 
country and visited the Buddha. The Buddha preached to him a 
sermon suitable to his temperament, and he entered the Order* He 
lived in the forest in meditation, but his thoughts were distracted. The 
Buddha, seeing this, went through the air and spoke to him alone, asking 
him to persevere. Thus incited, he strove hard and attained arahant* 
ship. 

He was once a kinmra on the' banks of the OaildallMgi» and seeing 
Atfhsdasil journeying through the air, he stood still, gating at 



him with clasped hands. The Buddha alighted and sat under a tree, 
where the kinnara ofEered him dowers and sandalwood. Siha was three 
times king, under the name of RohipL^ He is probably identical with 
Oudanapiijaka of the Apadana.^ 

1 ThagA. 1 . 179. * Ap. i. 165. 

3. SDia. — A novice who entered the Order at the age of seven and was 
a great favourite among the monks for his charm. He ^as much liked 
by the Buddha. He was a student under Nigita, and was with him when 
the Buddha once stayed in Vesali. Seeing a great number of people 
coming to visit the Buddha, he informed Nagita of this, and, with his 
permission, went to tell the Buddha. This led to the preaching of the 
Mah&li Sutta.^ Buddhaghosa adds^ that Nagita was tat and lazy and 
that most of his work was done by Siha, who was his sister’s son. 

A B. i. 161. 2 DA. 1. 310. 

4. SDia. — Son of Sobhita Buddha, in his last lay-life.^ v,l, HakhiU. 

^ Bu. vii. 18. 

5. Siha.-— The constant attendant {upaUhdka) of Metteyya Buddha/ 

^ Anagat. p. 60, vb. 07. 

SIha Jfttaka.— See the Gupa J&taka. 

1. Siha Sutta. — When the lion comes from his lair in the evening and 
utters his lion’s roar all the birds and beasts that hear it quake and 
tremble. Similarly when a Buddha appears in the world, all those 
holding wrong beliefs realize their error. The Buddha’s teaching has, 
as its aim, the ending of sakkdya} 

1 A. ii. 33 f. 

2. Siha Sutta. — Siha the general, visits the Buddha at the 

KafigSrasUft in VesUi and questions him on the visible results of giving.^ 

' 1 A. m. 38 f. 

3. Siha Sutta. — When a lion hunts he hunts carefully, be it but for a 
or cat, lest his skill should fail him. Similarly, when a Buddha 

preisfe^s, be it but to a fowler going about with grain, he teaches with 
care, ^ of respect for the Dhamma.' 

^ A. iiL 121. 
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4. SIDia Sutta. — Very similar to No. 2 above.^ 

1 A. iv. 79 f. 

5. SIha Sutta. — ^Describes the conversion of SOia^ the general^ 

^ A. iv. 180 f. ^ 

6. Siha Sutta. — While the Buddha is preaching to a large congregation 
at Jetavana^ Mftra approaches and asks him how he can be so oonhdent, 
like to a lion. The Buddha answers that it is because he has won the 
tenfold power.^ 

A S. i. 109. 

7. Siha Sutta. — Very similar to No. 1.^ 

1 S. iii. 84 i. 

8. Siha Sutta. — Contains details of the tenfold power of a Tathagata,^ 

1 A. V. 32 f. 

SIhakotthuka j&taka (No. 188). — The Bodhisatta was once a lion and 
had a cub by a she-jackal. The cub was like his sire in appearance, but 
like his dam in voice. One day, after rain, when the lions were gambolling 
and roaring together, the cub thought to roar too, and yelped like a 
jackal. Thereupon all the lions at once fell silent. When the Bodhi- 
satta was told of this by another cub he advised the jackal-cub to keep 
quiet. 

The story was related in reference to Kok&lika*S attempt to preach. 
Kok^ika is identified with the jackal-voiced cub and RAhula with his 
brother.' 

1 J. ii. 108 f. 

SOiagirl, SUiapabbata, Slhacala.— A rocky fortress in the Halaya 

district of Ceylon.' When Kassapa I. had slain his father, he took 
refuge there, clearing the land about the rock, surrounding it with a 
wall, and building a staircase to it in the form of a lion. Kassapa 
and his j^etinue lived in the fortress till he was defeated by his brother 
Hoggallfina, and then killed himself.^ Mention is made of several 
vih&ras on Sihagiri, among them being Dalba and 
which Moggallana I. gave to the Dhamnuunei and S2gallka schools.* 
King Saftgjtotissa^ his son, and his minister, were executed on Sihagiri, 

^ ^ow Sigiri, about thirty-eight miles > Cv. zxxiz. 2 f. 
south-east of Annr&dbapnri <Cv. Trs. i> ’ lind,, 41. Perhaps the fortress was 
42, n. 1). Perhaps the rook itself originally a centre of the Dhammaruoikai^ 
resembled the form of a recumbent lion, | and Kassapa may have borrowed from 
especially the forepart of his body. them the idea of making use of it. 
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at the eommasd of MoggalUnft EL,* aad later MoggallSaa hiioself was 
elain there by BUftmeghavafoa.* 

Dhe rock is now famous for its frescoes, which are very similar to 
those of AjaQt>&« 

* Cv. xUv. 82 f. • Ibid., 60. 

SDiaghosa. — ^An eminent monk in the time of Padumnttara Boddha. 
It was the eminence of this monk which made Univelakassapa wish 
for similar honour for himself.' 


^ Ap. ii. 481. 

Slhacamma jfttaka (No. 189).— Once a merchant used to go about 
hawking goods, his pack carried by a donkey. After the day’s work 
he would throw a lion’s skin over the donkey and let him loose in the 
fields. The farmers, taking him for a lion, dared not stop him eating 
their crops. But one day they summoned up courage and armed 
themselves, and approached the animal with great uproar. The donkey, 
frightened to death, heehawed. The farmers cudgelled him to death. 

The story was told in reference to Kok&lika, who is identified with the 
donkey.^ 

1 J. ii. 109 f. 

Sihadvftra.— One of the fourteen gates of Pulatthipura/ 

^ Cv. Ixxm. 160. 


1. SQuAida Vagga.— The second section of the MaJJhiina Nlkftya, 
containing suttas 11-20.^ 

1 M. 1. 63 ff. 

2. SlhanMa Vagga. — ^The second chapter of the Navaka Nip&ta on 

the Afl«uttara Nlkgya.^ 

i A. ir. 373-96. 

1. SihanMa Suite, — On the siz powers of a Tathagata.^ 

‘ A. iiL 417 f. 


2. SlhanMa Suite.— See CfllailhanMa, MahisIhanMa and Calikavaitt* 
dhauMa. 


'X SihanMa Suite, — In the Anguttara Commentary^, the AWMtA 
Sutta* is called the SIhaoMa Suite, 


^ AA. i. 441. 


^ A i. 226 f. 
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Wha| l> p t t |.- -One of the seven great lakes of KMiVi.* tke tratw 
in it never grew warm.* 

1 A. iv. 107} DA. i. 164; UdA. 890i AA. U. 76»: J. v. 41B, ete. • SNA. U. 407. 

SOu^bbats.— See Slhaglri. 

1. SOupnra. — A city, built by the third sod of King U^MSia of the 
Mnhisammata dynasty.* 

* J. iiL 4«0 

2. SIhq)im, — A town in L&|s, from which Vljays and his followers 
went to Ceylon. It was founded by SOttbihu, who became its first 
king.* niokasuDdari, consort of ViJajrabUm I., was born in Sihapura.* 
It was to the north of K&linga. The south-eastern district of Chutii 
Nigpur, to the west of Bengal, is still called Sifighabhum.* 

* Mhv. vi. 86; Dpv. ix. 4, 6, 43. « Cv. lix. 46. » Cv. Tt». i. 213, n. 1. 

3. SIhapim.— A suburb of Pulatthipura, m which was the KnsinSrfip 
vthgra.* 

‘ Cv. Ixxviii. 84. 

SQiab&hu. — Father of ViJayA. According to legend, his father was a 
lion and his mother a princess of Vaflga (see SusiD0i&)e His hands and feet 
were like a lion’s paws. He had a sister, Sihasivall. When he was 
sixteen he escaped with his mother and sister and arrived in the capital 
of Va^a. Later he killed his father for a reward and was offered 
the throne of Vai^ga. He refused thi» and founded a city, SnutpuiAp in 
his native country of L&la, and there lived with Sihasivall, whom he 
made his consort. They had thirty-two children, of whom Vijaya was 
the eldest and Sumltta the second.^ 

1 Dpv. ix. 2-6; Mhv. vi. 11 f., 24-38; viii. 2, 6. 

SQuunakba. — One of the mouths of the Anotatta, From it flowed a 
river, on the banks of which lions lived ; hence its name.^ 

1 SNA. u. 438; UdA. 301. 

SDialag nbaUL — The name given to Vl]aya and his companions, 
founders of the Sinhalese race in Ceylon. It is said^ that Sthala Was the 
name given to SlhaUhli because he had killed the lion \s^ham adinnavS 
m*), and because of their connection with him, Vijaya and his com* 
panions were also called Slhali. The word, thereafter, became the 

1 Hhv. viL 42; Dpv« ix. 1. 
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name of the inhabitants of Ceylon, as opposed to the Damilas and 
others. 

The Sihala had a mm with very fine strings.® 

2 KhA. 47. 

SihalacetIkS. — It is said^ that once sixty monks heard a Sinhalese 
girl singing in her own language, on birth, old age, and death. They 
reflected on her words and became arahants.^ 

1 SNA. ii. 397. 

SIhalatthakath&. — The old Commentary on the Tipi taka which con- 
tained the Mahavlh&ra tradition. It was supposed to have been compiled , 
by, or at least under, Mahinda. Buddhaghosa learnt it under Safighar 
p&la and retranslated it into the Magadha (Pali) tongue, while living 
in the Ganthdkara-parivena.^ It evidently contained a great deal 
of historical material as well.® 

^ Ov. xxxvii. 228-234. 2 jTor ifg nature and contents see MT. Introd. Ivii ff. 

Sflialadipa.-— The name given to Ceylon (Tambapanni) since it became 
the country of the Sihala. It is mentioned as a jHitirupadesa} 

» BhSA., p. 103. 

Sihalavatthu. — ^A Commentary^; probably another name for the 

Slhalafthakathd (q.v.). 

1 Gv. 62, 72. 

Sihalasahgha. — A sect founded in Pagan by Chapata and his four 
companions: Rahula, Ananda, Sivali and Tamalinda. It first enjoyed 
the patronage of King Narapatlsithu, but later the sect split into four 
sections, each following one of tha four theras who had come from 
Ceylon.* 

1 Sas. 65, 66; Bode, op. cii., 19, 23 f. 

Sihav&hana. — A king of long ago, descendant of Mahasammata.* 

^ Mhv. ii. 13; Bpv. iii. 42. 

SniMtn&iMLt ittha— A pl&ce in Anuridhftpuia, tbiough which the 
boundsiy of the MAUvUlira passed.^ 

1 Mbv. 136. 

SIhasIvalL— Sister and, later, wife of SDiabUia and mother of VliafA. 
Her mother was Snsiini and her father a lion.’' 

1 Mhv. vL 10, 34, 36; Dpv. U. 3. 
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Slhasflra.— Name of a king.^ 

1 Gv. 73. 

Slhassara.— A king of long ago/ 

1 Mhv. ii. 13 f.; Dpv. iii. 42. 

Sihahanu.— Father of Suddhodana^ »Tid therefore grandfather of the 
Buddha. His father was Jayasena. Slliahanii had five sons and two 
daughters: Suddhodana, Dhotodanay Sakkodana, Sukkadana and Aml- 
todana, and AmltA and Pamit&. His wife whs Kaccknd/ Till the time 
of Slhahanu, great friendship existed belween the Sftkyans and the 
Koliyans/ Asita (q.v.) was his purohila. 

1 Mhv. ii. 16 f.; Dpv. ui. 44 f. » SNA. i. 366. 

SIh& Theii. — She was the niece of Slhasenapatl and was born in 
Vesfili. She heard, one day, the Buddha preach to S&riputta, and entered 
the Order with her parents* consent. For seven years she tried, without 
success, to concentrate her mind. Then she tied a noose round her 
neck and fastened the end to a tree, and in this i)OBition she compelled 
her mind to gain insight. Then she loosened the noose. ^ 

1 Thig, V88. 77-81; ThigA. 79. 

SIhfteala — See SDiaglri. 

Sihasana Vagga. — The second chapter of the Apad&Da.^ 

^ Ap. i. vi5 fiF. 

1. Sf aygk a Thera. — An arahant. He erected a throne in 
honour of Padumuttara Buddha and made offerings to it. He was 
eight times king under the name of SOuccaya.^ 

1 Ap. i. 188 1. 

2. S ThUjBaniyiAyftk^ Thera. — An arahant. He made a throne in 
honour of Siddhattha Buddha and made offerings to it. He was king 
three times under the name of Inda^ three times under that of Suiuaiiaf 
and three times under that of Vani^a.^ 

» Ap. i. 66. 

Sihisanavijaiilya Thera. — An arahant.^ He is evidently identical with 

Jambhka (^.u.). 


» Ap. i. 403. 



tojlWimlia Jttaka (No. 208).— The Bodhisatta was once a monkey, 
living on the banks of the Ganges. The wife of a crocodile living in the 
river saw him and wished to eat his heart. Her husband, therefore, grew 
firiendly with the monkey, whom he suggested taking across the river 
on his back, so that he might eat of fresh fruit on the opposite bank. 
The monkey trusted him and climbed on to his back, but, half-way 
across the river, the crocodile began to sink and then confessed his 
intentions. The monkey thereupon laughed and told him that he never 
took his heart with him when he went climbing trees for food, otherwise 
it would get torn to pieces; but he, like all the other monkeys, hung it 
on a tree, and he showed it to the crocodile hanging there on the opposite 
bank. 

The crocodile believed him and took him across, where he hoped to 
get the^heart. But the monkey jumped on the bank and laughed at 
his stupidity. 

The story was related in reference to Devadatta’s attempts to kill the 
Buddha. The crocodile is identified with Devadatta and his wife with 

meV 

1 J. ii. 169 f. ; c/. Cyp. iii. 7 ; Mtu. ii. 208. 


Sumsum&ragiri. — A city in the Bhagga country, of which it was 
probably the capital.^ The Buddha spent the eighth vassa there.® 
Near the city was the Bhesakal&vana {q^v.) where the Buddha stayed. 
During his visits there he preached the Anum&na Sutta® and the Bodhi-* 
rtja Sutta.® The city was the residence of Nakulapitt and his wife,® 
with whom the Buddha had several interviews. It is said that once, 
when the Buddha was at Sutnsumaragiri, he saw with his divine eye 
Hoggallfina at Kallavalamutta half asleep, and appeared before him 
and admonished him.® On another occasion, he saw Anuiuddha in the 
Ve}uvaiia in the Cetl country, pondering over the seven Mahapuri* 
savitakkaSy and appeared before him to encourage him.® Both incideztts 
show that the Buddha visited Sumsumaragiri quite early in his career, 
in the first year after the Enlightenment. Moggallana also stayed in 
SuqiBumaragiri, and there lUra is said to have entered his stomach 
and to have given him trouble.® Sumsumaragiri was the birthplace of 
Strimmifa Thera® and the hcene of the meditations of SthgUakapItt.^® 
Several Vinaya rules were passed during the Buddha's stay at Suipsu- 


^ See, €,g*, Sp. iv. 862. 

« BuA. 3. 

• M. L 85 f. 

« Ibid,, u. 91 f. 

* E,g„ A. U. 61; iii. 296 f.; iy. 
268; S. iii. 1; iv. 116. 


« A. iv. 85. 

7 Ibid., 228 f. 

• M. i 332 £; 4^. Theg. vs. 
lana 

• ThagA. i. 462. 

See e.e. 

•» 



m&ragiri.^^ The JitaliA was preached there*^ 

Bottle the governor of the Bhagga country^ evidently lived in Suipeuxoi* 
ragiri, and it was there that he had his famous palaoe» called ffnlmnili 

It is said^* that the city was so called because when it was being built 
a crocodile {aumsuma^a) made a noise in a lake near by, 

Vin. ii, 127i iv. 116 f.; 198 f. , “See a.v. for Uetaile, 

1* J. iii, 167 f. I “ BIA. L 292; 8A. ii l$l. 

Suka Jfttaka (No. 255). — The Bodhisatta was once a parrot. When 
he grew old his eyes became weak and he was looked after by his son. 
The son once discovered a special kind of mango on an island, and, 
having eaten of it himself, brought some home to his parents. The 
Bodhisatta recognized the mango and warned his son that parrots 
visiting that island were short-lived. But the son took no heed, and 
one day, while flying back from the island, he fell asleep from weariness 
and was eaten by a fish. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who died of over-eating. 
The parrot is identified with him.^ 

1 J. u. 291-4. 

Sukafavellya Thera. — An arahant. In the time of Slkhl Buddha he 

was a garland-maker, named Asita» and one day, while on his way with a 
garland to the king, he met the Buddha and offered it to him. Fifty- 
two kappas ago he was a king named Dvebh&ra.^ 

1 Ap. i. 217. 

Sukka Sutta. — In a man whose heart is possessed by gains, favours 
and flatteries, even the bright conditions {sukka) are eartirpated.' 

1 s. ii. 240. 

SokkiyiakkhiqKMBatha. — The name of the festival held in honour of 
M^liidg on the eighth day of the bright half of the month of Assaguja^ 
the day of his death.' 

1 Mhv. XX, 33; MT* il8. 

1. SukU TherL— She belonged to a householder’s family of Rljagalia» 
and, very impressed by the Buddha’s majesty when he visited B&ja- 
gaha, she became a lay believer. Later she heard Dhaimnadiimfi preach, 
and entered the Order under her, attaining arahantship not long after* 

In the time of VIpanA Buddha she had been a nun, and, after a sojourn 
iu TuHtit a nun again in the time of Sikld» Veisabha, Kakunaildha, 

Kiaflkgmmmnm. WnaHhaa_ 
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In hei last life she was a groat preacher, at the head of five hundred 
nuns. One particular sermon to the nuns is specially mentioned, and 


a tree-sprite, living at the end of 
R&jagaha, singing Sukka’s praises, 
to hear Sukk&.' 

* Thig. VB*. 64-6; ThigA. 67 f.; Ap. ii 
605 f. ; the incident of the tree-Bprite*8 
praise is twice mentioned in the Sai?i 3 nitta 
as well. There the sprite is called a 


the nun’s cankamana, went about 
People, hearing the sprite, flocked 

Yakkha (8. i. 212); in the second account 
{ibid., 213) it says that the Yakkha's 
praise was owing to a meal given to 
Sukka by a lay follower of R&jagaha. 


Sukk&.— A class of Devas who were present, in the company of the 

Vsghaiia8&, at the preaching of the MahSsamays Sutta.^ 

1 D. a. 261. 


Sukkodana, Sukkhodana.— A S&kyan prince, son of Sihahanu and 
paternal uncle of Gotama Buddha.* Mahfin&ma and Anuruddha were 
his sons.* 

‘ Mhv. ii. 20; see SNA. i. 367. • MA. i. 289. 

1. Sakha.— A monk, generally known t Sukha S&mahera. In his 
past life he had been Bhattabhatika (q.v.). In his last life he was born 
in the house of a supporter of S&riputta. During her pregnancy, his 
mother gave alms to five hundred monks, with Sariputta at their head. 
When he was seven years old, he entered the Order under Sariputta, 
on which occasion his parents held a special almsgiving lasting for 
seven days. 

Once, while going with Sariputta for alms, he noticed several things, 
and like the novice Pap^ita {q.v.) asked the Elder numerous questions. 
Then he expressed a wish to return to the monastery. Sariputta agreed, 
and Sukha turned back saying, “ Sir, when you bring my food, pray 
bring me food of one hundred flavours. If you cannot obtain it through 
your own merit, you can obtain it through mine.” So saying, he returned 
to his cell and meditated on the nature of the body. SaUot’s throne 
was heated, and he sent the Four Regent Gods to keep away all noise 
from Sukha’s cell. He also bade the Sun and Moon stand still. Sukha, 
helped by this silence, became an amgaml. 

Meanwhile, Sariputta had gone to a house where he knew he could 
get the food desired by Sukha, and, having eaten there, returned with 
Sakha’s portion to the monastery. The Buddha, eViinlritig that 
Sariputta’s arrival might impede Sukha’s attainment of awthunfliip , 
appeared near the gate of Sakha’s cell and stood guard. As he stood 
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there, the Buddha asked Sariputta four questions. When the last 
question was answered, Sukha became an arahant. Thereupon 
Sariputta opened the door and gave Sukha his food, Sukha ate it 
and washed the bowl. The Four Regent God’s left their post, Sakka let 
go the rope of the door of the novice’s cell, and tihe Sun and Moon started 
once more on their course. Evening at once came on, and the Buddha, 
on being asked the reason, explained that it was a usual occurrence 
when they who possess merit engage in meditation.* 

^ DhA. iii. 95 ff. ; cp. the story of 

2. Sukha. — A general of M&QftbhaniQa (2)/ 

1 Cv. Ixxij. 12S f 

3. Sukha. — A Jivitafotthald, one of the generals of ParakkamabfthU I.* 

^ Cv. Ixx. 174. 

1. Sukha Vagga.— The fifteenth chapter of the Dhammapada. 

2. Sukha Vagga.— The seventh chapter of the Eka Nipata of the 

Ahguttara Nikftya.* 

I A. i. 80 f. 

1. S ukha Sutta. — A monk who delights in Dhamma, in growth, in 
renunciation, in solitude, in being free of ill-will, and in non-diffuseness — 
such a one lives in happiness and contentment and will entirely destroy 
the asavas} 

1 A. iii. 431. 

2. Sukha Sutta. — Two discussions between S&riputta and the Paribbft- 
]aka Samapdakani at Nalakagamaka.* 

I A. V. 120. 

Sukhagirlgama. — A village in Rohapa, mentioned in the account of 
the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.* 

^ Cv. Ixxiv. 164. 

Sukhatta Sutta.— A farmer must first plough and harrow his field 
and then grow his seed at the proper season. He must further let water 
in and out as required. A monk must carry out the three preliminaries 
for arahantship: training in the higher morality, higher thought, higher 
insight.* 

1 A. i 229. 
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ftttMtiitlfcfcW 8atta«— The self is both bliss and su&ritig, withoat 
sioJctiMii after death.^ 

^ 6. iiL 220. 

Sakhsvih&ri J&taka (No. 10). — ^The Bodbisatta was once an Vdicca- 
brahmin and later became a leader of ascetics. When the ascetics came 
to Benares for the rainy season, the king invited their leader to stay 
behind while the others returned at the end of the rains. One day 
the Bodhisatta’s chief disciple visited him and sat down on a mat by 
his side, exclaiming: ** Oh happiness, what happiness !” The king came 
to pay his respects to the teacher, but was displeased because the disciple 
still sat there. The Bodhisatta explained that the disciple had also 
been a king who had renounced his kingship for the ascetic life. 

The story was related in reference to Bhaddlya who, after he had won 
arahantbhip, kept on saying “ aho sukhaniy aho svkhafn” because he 
realized how full of fear he had been as a layman and how free from 
fear he was as an arahant. Bhaddiya is identified with the chief disciple 
of the Bodhisatta.^ 

1 J. i. 140-2. 

** Sukh&ya ** Sutta. — He who sees the world as ill, false and perishable, 
frees himself from it.^ 

1 S. iv. 204. 

Sukhita.— See Surakkhita. 

Sukhita Sutta. — Incalculable is samsdra; everyone has enjoyed 
prosperity in the course of his wanderings.^ 

1 S. ii. 186. 

Sttkhitta.— See Sumitta. 

Sukhlndrlya, or Uppafi Vagga,— The fourth chapter of the Indriya 
Saipyutta.^ 

1 S. V. 207-16. 

Sukhuma Sutta. — A monk who can penetrate through the subtility of 
body, feeling, perception, and of the Sankhdras, has overcome 

» A. ii. 17. 

**Sukhena” Sutta.— HoggaOina explains to the monks how the 
Buddha helped him to perfect the third jhaw} 

^ S. iT. 264. 
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Bncalavbiaya Sutta.— The be&efits which acorae to tib;# wcrW thmhl^ 
a TathSgata and his Vinaya and the four things which lead to tile oon^ 
fusion of the Saddhamma/ 

1 A. ii. 147 f. 

1. Sagandha Thera. — He belonged to a rich family of ttsattHL In 
the past he had smeared the Gaodhakltfl of Kaaiapa BaUha with costly 
sandalwood paste and had desired that he might be reborn with a 
fragrant body: therefore he, on the day of his birth, and his mother, 
while she carried him, filled the house with fragrance — hence his name. 
When he grew up, he heard MallAsela Thera preach and entered the Order, 
attaining arahantship in seven days. 

In the time of Tissa Birfdha he was a hunttT. Tissa Buddha saw him, 
and, out of compassion for him, left his footprint where the hunter 
might see it. The hunter recognized the footprint as that of a Great 
Being and offered to it karais^oka-Oowovn} 

He is probably identical with Karah^apupphlya Thera of the Apad&na.* 

1 Thag. VB. 24; ThagA. i. 80 f. at Ap. ii. 383; c/. ThagA. i. 270; i. 406, 

^ Ap. ii. 434; the same verses oooar I where they are found under Bub^tl. 

2. Sugandha. — A hhattiya of thirty-one kappas ago, a former birth 

of Atuma (Oandhodakiya) Thera/ 

1 ThagA. i. 162; Ap. i. 168. 

3. Sttgandha Thera. — In the past he had been a seUhipitUa of Benares 
and had joined the Order under Kassapa Buddha, becoming famous as a 
preacher. After death he was born in Tuslta, and in this life was born 
among men, with a fragrant body— hence his name. He entered the 
Order and became an arahant/ 

1 Ap. ti. 460-63. 

BugaUk— Younger daughter of Vlravamma. Her mother was the 
daughter of VlJayaUhu I. She married Sirivallabha and had two 
children, Kthabharapa and Ulivafl. After the death of M&i^&bharaQay 
Sugala revolted against Parakkamahabu I. On finding her position 
untenable, she retired to TJruveU with the Tooth Belie and Alms Bowl, 
which had fallen into her hands. She then carried on her activities in 
Aflhisahassaka. She was captured at VanagSma and sent to the king. 
After that we hear no more of her.^ 

^ Cv. liz. 28, 46; IziL 2; Ixziv. 28, 36, 88; Ixzv. 164 f., 171, 105. 

BugiittA— One of the chief lay-women patrons of SHkhl Buddha.^ 

i Btt. zzi. 22. 
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1. SuMnda.— A palace occupied by SikhI Buddhs before his renuncia- 
tion.^ 

^ Bu. xxi. 16; BuA. (201) calls it Suoandaka Siri. 


2. Suoanda. — A palace occupied by Sumana Buddha before his re- 
nunciation.^ 


1 Bu. V. 22. 


3. Sucanda. — A palace occupied by Sumedha Buddha before his re- 
nunciation.' 

^ Bu. xii. le. 

1. Sucandaka. — A palace occupied by Rfimapa^d^ta.' 

1 J. iv. 130. 

2. Sucandaka. — The city where Atthadassi Buddha first met his Chief 
Disciples.' 

^ 1 BuA. 179. 

Suoand&. — Mother of Piyadassi Buddha and wife of Sudatta.' 

' Bu. XIV. 15; BuA. (172) calls her Cand&. 

Sucarita Vagga. — The twenty-third chapter of the Catukka Nipata 

of the Ahguttara Nikaya.' 

1 A. ii. 228-30. 

Sucarita Sutta. — The Buddha says, in answer to a question, that those 
who practise good conduct arc born in the Gandhabba* world, because 
such is their wish.' 

1 S. iii. 260. 

Sucarudassana. — Seventeen kappas ago there were eight kings of this 
name, previous births of Puppamasa (Pacefigamaniya) Thera.' 

^ ThagA. i. 54; Ap. i. 113. 

Sueitta. — A village — ^the residence of Sirivaddhana, who gave milk-rice 

to Vessabhfl Buddha.' 

" 1 BuA. 206. 

Sueiqihita. — A celestial musician, or perhaps a musical instrument.' 

1 Vv. ii. 10; VvA. 93, 96, 211; but see 372. 

SueittL — Wife of Vessabhfl Buddha, before his renunciation.' 


^ Bu. xxIL 20. 
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SuMttt.— An Asun, one of the DSoavesluMaa, present st the preMhiag 
of the Mahtaunaya Sntta.^ 

1 D. ii. 259. 


1. Suelntlta. — A Paceka Buddha to whom, when very iU, AJIna 
(Ghatama^fad&yaka) Thera, in a former birth, gave gheo.‘ 

> ThagA. i. 260; Ap. ii. 436. 

2. Suelntlta Thna. — An arahant. Ninety-two kappae ago he gave a 
seat to Tlssa Buddha. Thirty-eight kappas ago he was king three times, 
under the names of Rucl, Uparuel and Mah&rucl respectively.* 

> Ap. 1. 133 i 

3. Suelntlta Thera. — An arahant. He wii 8 a farmer of Hftipsavftfl in the 
time of Padumuttara Buddha and gave the hrst-fruits of his fields to the 
Buddha and his monks/ 

» Ap. ii. 386 f. 


4. Suelntlta Thera. — An arahant. In the time of AtthadassI Buddha 
he was a hunter, and, seeing the Buddha, offered him a meal of flesh. 
Thirty-eight kappas ago he was king eight times, under the name of 
DlghSyuka, and one hundred and sixty kappas ago lie was king twice, 
under the name of VarU9a.^ 

1 Ap. i. 116. 


5. Sunoltlta. — A king of eight kappas ago, a previous birth Veyy&- 
vaoeaka (or Safljaya) Thera.^ 

^ Ap. i. 138; ThagA. i. 120. 


Suclndhara. — A plcasaunce near Sobhanap where AtthadassI Buddha 
was born.^ 


1 BuA. 178. 


Suclndhara. — A mahdsdla brahmin, father of Gandam&Qava/ 

1 BuA. 110. 


Sucindhard. — A NagI who gave a meal of milk-rice to AtthadassI 
Buddha just before his Enlightenment.^ 

‘ BuA. 178. 


1. Suelparivdra* — The Bodhisatta born as settbi of Benares. See the 

SlrfkUakaqihi Jdtaka.^ 


» J. ill. 267 f. 
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2. — A veiy rich merchant of Benares. See the 

mllalfttelu.* 

1 J.iU.444f. 

SiniBli. — One of the palaces occupied by Buddha in his last 

lay life.* 

^ BnA. 116; but see s.v. MaAgala. 

Suelmukhl. — A Paribb&Jikft. She once saw S&riputta in R&Jagaha 

eating his meal, which he had begged from house to house, leaning against 
a wall. SucimukhI asked him why he looked downwards while eating. 
When Sariputta disclaimed doing so, she asked him, respectively, why 
he ate looking upwards, towards the four quarters, between the four 
quarters. He denied the truth of all her statements, and then explained 
to her his reason for his denial. He lived neither by such low arts as 
divination, nor by star-gazing, going errands, or palmistry. SucimukhI 
understood, and went about Rajagaha praising the blamelessness of 
Sakyan monks.^ 

1 S. iu. 238 f.; SA. ii. 253. 

Siiclra Jfttaka. — Another name for the Aditta J&taka.^ 

^ See J. iv. 360. 

Sliellonuty Sueiloma. — A Yakkha. Once, when the Buddha was at 
the Tft^tamafica in Gay&y which was the abode of SucOomay Sueiloma 
and his friend, Khara, happened to be passing by, and Sueiloma, coming 
up to the Buddha, bent his body against the Buddha’s. The Buddha 
bent his body in the opposite direction, saying that contact with him 
was an evil thing. Then Sueiloma asked him a question regarding the 
origin of various persuasions, and the Buddha answered him.^ 

It is said* that Sueiloma was a lay follower of Kassspa Buddba and 
used to visit the vihara eight times a month to hear the Dhamma. 
One day, when he heard the gong announcing the preaching, he was 
working in a field near the vihara, and thinking he would be late if he 
stayed to wash, he entered the uposotAa-hall, where he lay on a very 
costly rug. As a result of this action, the hairs of his body resembled 
needles — hence his name. At the end of the Buddha’s sermon Sueiloma 
became a sofdpanna. 

An expressive statue of Sueiloma is to be found among the bas*reliefs 
of the Bharhut Stupa.* 

^ S. i. 207 f.; found also at SN. i. Commentaiy (8A. i. 233) ho is said to 
47 fi have been a monk. 

* SNA« i. 302, 305; in the Saipyatta * Cunningham: BhSarhut, p, 130* 
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ioAoma Sirtta.— Dewribes the Tisit odf the Baddha to 
abode.* 

> S. i. S07 f.j SN. p. 47 f. 

Sudmafi. — Mother of Bhaddft Kftidlfol (q.t'.), whea she wae bom in 
Sdgala as the daughter of the brahmin KapUa.* 

* ThigA. 73. 

Saebata.— A brahmin of the Bhiradv&)agotta> chaplain to DhanaS- 
Jaya-Koravya of Indapatta. See the Sambhava Jitaka. He is identified 
with Anoruddba.' 

* J. V 67 ; referred to ai DA i. 155. 

Suoela. — Seven kappati ago thorn were eight kings of this name, 
previous births of Kapparukkhlya (Kappa) Thera.' 

1 Ap. 1. 91. 

Sueeaja Jitaka (No. 320). — The Bodhisatta was once minister to the 
king of Benares, and the king, fearing his son ^the viceroy, gave orders 
that he should live outside the city. The viceroy therefore left the 
city with his wife and lived in a hut in a frontier village. When he 
discovered, by observing the stars, that the king was dead, he returned 
with his wife to take the throne. On the way they passed a mountain, 
and his wife asked: “ If this mountain were of pure gold, would you 
give me some of it V ** Not an atom,'* he replied, and she was deeply 
hurt. She became queen, but was shown no respect or honour by the 
king. The Bodhisatta, noticing this, questioned her and made her 
promise to repeat her story in the king’s presence. This she did, and the 
king, realizing her affection for him, bestowed all honour on her. 

The story was told to a landowner of Savatthi who went with his wife 
to collect a debt. They received a cart in satisfaction of the debt, and, 
leaving it with friends, were on the wtiy home when they savr a moun- 
tain, and a conversation, identical with the one above, took plac^. 
Arrived at Savatthi, they went to Jetavana, and when the Buddha asked 
the wife if she were happy, she told him what had happened. The 
Buddha then related the story of the king and queen who were the 
landowner and his wife. At the end of the story they became setf* 
pannas} 

1 J. iii 66-70. 

BimlmvL— A king of twenty-four kappas ago, a previous birth of 


1 Ap. i. 231. 



SulampatL — A name for Sakka 


StlJL — One of the four wives of Hagha and his maternal couain. 
When Magha^s other wives helped him in his good acts, Suja, claiming 
kinship with him, spent her time in adorning herself. When Magha 
was born as Sakka and looked for Suja, he found that she had been born 
as a crane in a mountain cave. He visited her and carried her to Tava- 
tilpsa to show her how her companions had been born there, as a result 
of their good acts. He then exhorted her to keep the five precepts. 
This she did, eating only such fish as had died a natural death. One 
day, Sakka, wishing to test her, assumed the form of a fish and pre- 
tended to be dead. Just as Suja was about to swallow the fish, it 
wriggled its tail and she let it go. A few days later she died, and was 
born ae the daughter of a potter of Benares. Sakka filled a cart with 
treasures disguised as cucumbers and drove it through the city. When 
people asked him for cucumbers, he said, “ I give them only to a woman 
who has kept the five precepts.’* Suja claimed them, and Sakka, 
revealing his identity, gave them to her. 

Then she was reborn as the daughter of Vepaclttl, king of the Asuras, 
a bitter enemy of Sakka. Because of her great beauty, Vepacitti granted 
to Suja the boon of choosing her own husband, and Sakka, disguised as 
an aged Asura, came to the assembly where she was to choose. Filled 
with love for him, owing to their previous association, she threw the 
garland round the aged Asura, and when the others exclaimed that he 
was old enough to be her grandfather, Sakka took Suja up into the air 
and declared his identity. The Asuras started in pursuit, but Mfttall 
drove the Fejayantaratha, and Suja was installed in Tavatiipsa as 
Sakka’s chief consort, at the head of twenty-five million apsarases. 
She asked for and was granted as a boon that she should be allowed 
to accompany Sakka wherever he went.^ 

^ DliA.i.269,271,274ff.;DA.iii. 716f.; ’ acoompanies Sakka in his travels; at p. 494 
J. i. 201 f.; also J. iii. 491 f., where Suja , she is called Sa]M; cf, DA. iii. 716. 

1. Suj&ta. — The twelfth of the twenty -four Buddhas. He was born 
in the city of Sumaftgala^his father being the khattiya Uggata and his 
mother Pabh&vatl. He was called Sujata because his birth brought 
happiness to all beings. He lived as a householder for nine thousand 
years in three palaces— Sirl| Upaslri and Nanda— his wife being Stri- 
nandt and his son Upaaena. He left home on a horse, named BAQisa- 
ValUif practised austerities for nine months, and attained Enlightenment 
under a bamboo ('tnahaveiu) tree, after a meal of milk-rice given by the 
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daughter of Sl rin a nft a n a s etthl of Slrinandaiwi; graaa for hia seat waa givaii 
by an A|Ivaka named Sunanda. His first sermon was to his younger 
brother, Sudassana, and the chaplain’s son, Devaf in the Sumalgala 
Park. He performed the Twin Miracle at the gate of Sudassana Park, 
The Bodhisatta was a Cakkavattl^ and entered the Order under the 
Buddha. Sujata’s chief disciples were Sudassaiia and Deva (Sudeva) 
among monks and Naga and NdgasamUft among nuns. Nfaada was his 
attendant. Sudatta and Gitta were his chief lay patrons among men 
and Subhaddd and Paduma among woim n. His body wa<^ fifty cubits 
high; he lived for ninety thousand years, and died at Sil&rdma in Ganda* 
vati city, where a ihupa, three gdoutas m height, was erected in his 
honour.^ 

^ Bu. xiii. 1 fiF.; BuA. 168 fl., J i. S8, Mhv. i. 8, etc. 


2. Sujata.— Cousin oi Padumuttara Buddha and brother of Devala. 

He later became one of Padumnttara’s Chief Disciples.' Herafiflak&nl 
(Upaddhadussadfiyaka) Thera, in a previous birth, gave him » piece of 
cloth for a robe,^ whil(‘ Khemfi gave him three meal-cakes and cut off 
her hair as an offering to him.* Dhammadin^ also did obeisance to 
him and offered him alms.* 

^ Bu. xi. 24; BuA. 169; DA. ii. 489. » ThigA. 127; AA. i. 187. 

* ThagA. i. 266; Ap. ii. 435. * Ibid., 196; MA. i. 616. 


3. Sujata. — An Ajivaka, who gave grass for his seat to 

Buddha.^ 


J BuA. 172. 


PiyadassI 


4. Sujata.— A king, father of N&rivdhana (q-o.). 


5. SuJ&ta . — A king, who later became a hermit. He was the Bodhi- 
satta in the time of Tissa Buddha/ 

^ Bu. xviii. 9 f.; J. i. 40. 

6. Sujftta. — A yavapdlaka, who gave grass for his seat to VlpassI 

Buddha.' 

1 BuA. 196. 


7. Sujdta. — A king of fifty^seven kappas ago; a former birth of Rai|Ui- 


safifiaka Thera.' 


1 Ap. i. 210. 


8. Sujftta. — The name of Upftli Thera in the time of Padumuttaia 
Buddha.' 


^ ThagA. L 229. 
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flUlifi fken.— He was a InalimiQ of Benaies, latiber of Atobtl 
VlMlt Wyie grieving for the deatli of his son, he met VSlt}ptf flierlt 
mnd from her he heard about the Buddha, whom he vifited at MItllM. 
He entered the Order under the Buddha, attaining arahantship on the 
third day.^ 

It is perhaps this Thera who is mentioned in the Bamyutta Nik&ya* 
as having won the special praise of the Buddha because of his bright 
expression. 

1 ThigA. 229. ® S. ii. 278 £. 

10. Sujita. — A householder of Benares. He once went to hear the 
leader of a company of ascetics preach in the royal park and spent the. 
night there. During the night, he saw Sakka arrive with his apsarases 
to pay homage to the ascetics, and he fell in love with one of them. His 
passion for her was so great that he died of starvation. The story is 
given in the HaUsutasoma J&taka.^ 

1 J. V. 468 f. 

11. SuJ&ta. — The Bodhisatta born as a landowner of Benares. See 

the Sujftta Jitaka (3). 

12. SuJ&ta. — Son of the Assaka king in Polanagara. He was expelled 
from the country at the request of his stepmother and lived in the 
forest. At tliat time Hah& Kace&na, following on the holding of the 
First Council, was living in the Assaka country. One of Sujata’s friends, 
a devaputta in Tfivatiipsa, appeared before Sujata in the shape of a deer, 
and, after leading him to MahS Kassapa, disappeared. Suji.|ia saw 
the Thera and talked with him. Maha Kassapa saw that Sujata had but 
five months to live, and, after stirring up his mind, sent him back to 
his father, urging him to good deeds. When the king heard his story 
he sent a messenger for Maha Kaccana. Sujata lived another four 
months and, after death, was reborn in Tavatimsa. Later he visited 
MahE Kaccana to show his gratitude and revealed his identity.^ 

^ The Btoiy is known as the Cll|aratha?illlilia. Vv. v. 13; TvA. 259-270. 

13. Siiitta.— Called' Sttjfita Hppalftyaiui of Hah&Httlia. He married 
the daughter of the brahmin Eapila, a previous birth of Bliadtt JOr 
piUnL^ 

J ThigA. 73. 

1. Svjite JUaka (No. 269). — The Bodhisatta was once king of Benares. 
His mother was a passionate woman, harsh and ill-tongued, and tike 
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Bbdhisatta wikited!|Dr an ppportunitit tapr,^ 0«w 4fcy, 

as he accompanied her to the park, a blue ftoreoohed, and the eiwtim 
stopped their e«rs, saying: “ What a scream ! Stop it !'* On another 
day they heard a cuckoo singing and atood Hatening eagerly. The 
Bodhisatta pointed this out to his mother and left her to draw her own 
inference. She understood and reformed herself 
The story was related to Aiiitha|ri]g4UQ^*s daughter-in-law, Stt}&tt, 
who was identified with the queen-mother ' 

^ J. u. 347-51. 


2. Sujftta J&taka (No. 306). — The Bodhisatta was once chaplain to 
the king of Benares, One day, the king heaid a fruiterer’s daughter, 
Sujfttfi, hawking sweets, and falling in love witli her voice he sent for 
her and made her his queen Some time later she saw th(» king eatjpg 
sweets from a golden dish and asked him what those (‘gg-shaped fruits 
were. The king was very angry, hut the Bodhisatta interceded on her 
behalf and she was pardoned. 

The story was told in reference to a quairel between Mallik& and 
Pasenadi, which became famous under the name of Slrlvivfida or Saya- 
nakalaha. Pasenadi ignored Mallika completely, and the Buddha, 
knowing this, went to the palace with live hundred monks. The king 
invited them to a meal, and as the food was being served, the Buddha * 
covered his bowl and asked for Mallika. She was sent for, and the 
Buddha made peace between them. Mallika is identified with 8ujSt& 
and Pasenadi with the king of Benares.^ 

1 J. ui. 20-22. 


з. Sujftta Jfttaka (No. 352) —The Bodhisatta w^as once a landowner 
of Benares, named SuJftta. When his grandfather died his father gave 
himself up to despair and, having erected a mound over the dead man’s 
bones, spent all his time offering flowers there Wishing to cure him, 
Sujata feigned madness, and, seeing a dead ox outside the city, put 
grass and water near it and kept on trying to make it eat and drink. 
News of this was carried to his father, who hurried to the spot. In tJm 
course of their conversation Sujata convinced his father of his folly* 

The story was told to a lay-follower of the Buddha who, after his 
father’s death, gave himself up to grief. The Buddha visited him and 
told him this story.^ 

^ J. ill. i55*7. The story is given in monks and not to the hotweholder; he, 
PvA. 39 £ 1 , but there it is related to the I howemr, beciltine a mMfiimiK , 

и. 75 
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Sojito Sutta.— 'The Buddha aees Suj&ta Thera eoming towards him, 
Idid praises him both for beauty at appearance and beauty of attain* 
meat.* 

1 S. ii. 278 f. 

1. Sujfttt.— An aggasSvika of Sobhlta Buddha.* 

\J. i. 35} Bn. vU. 22. 

2. Sujfitft.— An aggasdvika of Hyadassi Buddha.* 

1 J. i. 39; Bu. xiv. 21. 

3. Su]&t&. — Mother of Padumuttara Buddha.* 

> J. i. 37; Bu. xi. 19; MA. li. 722; DhA. i. 417. 

4. Su]ftt&.— Mother of KopdahAa Buddha.* 

^ Bu. iii. 25; J. i. 30. 

5. Su]&ta. — An Asura maiden who became the wife of Sakka. See 
SuJ&. 


6. Su]&t&« — ^Daughter of Sen&lU, a landowner of the village of Sen&nl 
near Uruvel&. She made a promise to the god of the banyan-tree near 
by that she would offer a meal of milk-rice to the god if she gave birth 
to a son. Her wish was fulfilled, the son was born, and she sent her 
maid, PuQ^a, to prepare the place for the offering. This was on the 
very day of the Buddha’s Enlightenment, and Pui[l](|di, finding Gotama 
aitting under the banyan, thought that he was the tree*god present in 
person to receive the offering. She brought the news to Sujata, who, 
in great joy, brought the food in a golden bowl and offered it to him. 
Gotama took the bowl to the river bank, bathed at the 8ii|9attttUta 
ford and ate the food. This was his only meal for forty >nine days,^ 

Sujata's meal was considered one of the most important of those 
offered to the Buddha, and the Devas, therefore, added to it divine 
flavours. 

Yllia iq*v,) was Sujata’s son, and when he attained arahantship his 
^ tsilheri who had come in search of him, became the Buddha’s follower 
and invited him to a meal. The Buddha accepted the invitation and 
went with Yasa to the house. The Buddha preached at the end of the 
meal, and both Sujata and Yasa’s wife became sotdpannas. On that day 


1 J. i 68 f.; BhA. i. 71, etc. In Lai. 
88#>7 (267 f.) nine 'girls are mentioned 
ss giving food to'iho Buddha during his 


austerities. Cf, Dvy* 392, where two 
are given, Nandi and Nandabali. 



Bujata took the thireefold formula o^ fSixe thus bebittkie lore* 

most among lay women who had takeii iflie threefold forkuula 
upastkdmm pafhamam sara^n^ g(U>ohafiitnm^},* She bad made an 
earnest resolve to attain this emineaqo in me time of ViadunMum 
BnddW 

2 SNA. 1 . 164; c/. D. U. 136. « A. i. 26; AA. i. 217 f. 

7. SuJ&tfi. — An updaika of S&tik&. The Buddha said that she had 
become a sotdpanm and had thus assured for hersfdf the attainment 
of arahantship/ 

1 D. u. 92; S. V. 356 f. 

8. SujfitA — Youngest sister of VlsftkM. She was the dsughter of 
Dhana&jayaselthi and was given m marriage to An&thaplpdika^s son. 
She was very haugAty and obstinate. One day, when the Buddha 
visited An^thapi^i^ika’s house, she was scolding the servants. The 
Buddha stopped what he was saying, and, asking what the noise was, 
sent for her and described to her the seven kinds of wives that were in 
the world. She listened to the sermon and altered her ways.^ 

The Suj&ta J&taka (No. 269) was preached to her. 

1 A. IV. 91 f.; J. li. 347 f. 

9. Suj&tA. — A maiden of Benares. See the Blapicora Jfttaka. She is 
identified with MhulamatA^ 

1 J. II, 126. 


10. SoJaUl Theri. — She was the daughter of a setthi of Sftketa and wa& 
given in marriage to a husband of equal rank, with whom she lived 
happily. One day, while on her way home from a carnival, she saw the 
Buddha at Afijanavana and listened to his preaching. Even as she eat 
there her insight was completed, and she became an arahant. She 
home, obfilined her husband’s permission, and joined the Order/ 

1 Thig. 145-60; ThigA. 136 f. 

SuiBfia Sutta. — The Buddha explains to Ananda that the world ie 
of “ self ” and of what belongs to “ self.”^ , 

1 S. iv. 64. 

SnfiflataUha.-— The tenth chapter of the Yoganandha Vagga of tb# 
Fattaambhldimagga/ 


» Ps. iL 177-84. 
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inlUatl Vaggfk — ^The thiiteenth seotion of the MaUhtaM IUiya» 
eontaixiing Buttas 121-130.' * 

^ H. iii. 104 ff. 

Stififiat& Sutta. — See Culasufifiatil and MahSsufifiati Suttas. 

Sutana. — The Bodhisatta, born as a poor householder. See the Sotano 

ntaka. 

1. Satanfi, Sutanl. — A gazelle, sister of the Bodhisatta. See the 

Rohantamiga J&taka. She is identified with KhemS.' 

1 J. IV. 423. 

2. Sptanfi. — An eminent wpdsika} v.l. Sudhanfi. 

1 A. IV. 347. 

3. Sutan&. — One of the ag(j<tsavikd of Mafigala Buddha.' 

‘ Bu. IV. 26. 


4. Sutand.— See Sutanu. 


Sataao. — A stream at Sivatthi. Anuroddha is mentioned as having 
stayed near by.' 


1 S. V. 297. 


au Sutta. — Aiuiruddha explains to some monks who visit him on 
Snks of the Sutanu River that he gained tddhi-power by cultivating 
iIInI four latipaUhdnas} 

'■ S. V. 297 f. 


pIpAavS* Sutand.— Wife of VipassI Buddha, m his last lay life.' ^ 
in» also called Sttdassand.' v.l. Sudhand. 


1 Bu. XX. 26. 


> BiiA.l||P 


ftataao Jitaka (No. 398). — ^The Bodhisatta was once a poor house* 
Jholder, named Sirtana, a&d supported his parents. One day the king of 
Jtouures went hunting, and, after chasing a deer, killed it, and was retun* 
ing with the carcase when he passed under a tree belonging to the Yakkha 
tl>ir!rii|iayg» who, by the power conferred on him by Vesaavapa, claimed 
him as his food. The king was set free on condition that he sent cu;ie man 
daily Yakkha for food. As time went on, no one could H 
to take 1^ tp the Yakkha. because all knew what awaited them. Yiia 
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the king offered <»ne tbonsand, and the Bodhiaatta, % the irf hin 
parents and against his mother’s wishes, consented to go. Bef<^ going 
he obtained from the king his slippers, his umbrella, his sword, and his 
•'golden bowl filled with rice. Sntana then approached the Yaldl^’a tree, 
and, with the point of his sword, pushed the bowl of rice to him. The 
Yakkha then started talking to Sutana and was verv pleased with him. 
Sutana exhorted him to give up his evil ways, and returned to Benares 
with the Yakkha, who was given a settlement at the city gate and 
provided with rich food. 

For the introductory story see the Sfima Jttaka. The Yakkha is 
identified with AffguUinUa and the king with Ananda.^ 

> J. in. 32t U 

Suta-Brahmadatta. — A king of Bennies, so called because he never 
tired of learning (aufa). He was once visited by eight Pacoeka Buddhas 
and entertained them. At the end of the meal, they rose and, each 
speaking only a word or two as thanks, went away. The king was at 
first disappointed, but realizing the import ol their words, he renounced 
the world and became a Paceeka Buddha His verse is included m the 
Khaggavls&na Sutta (verse 57) ^ 

I SNA. 1. 109 f.; ApA. i. 167. 


1. Sutavd. — A king of thirty-three kappas ago, a 

Dhatnmasafifiaka Thera/ 


1 Ap. 1. 249. 


previous 


2. Sntavi.— A Paccoka Buddha mentioned in a nominal list.’ 

1 H. iii. eSi ApA. i. 106. 

3. Sw^^r-A Pulbb&jlda who visited the Buddha on 
<;^M||||||prhim regarding the description of an arahant.’ 

1 A.iv.36»f. 


1. Sntevi Sutta. — ^Describes the visit of the Pwribbijaka StttafItO'tlal' 
Buddha.’ 

*■ A.iv.36»f. 

2. Sntavi Sutta. — A learned monk should ponder oarefull^f S(V6 
gliinips of grasping (upadSnakManihA)} 

t g. UL IM. 
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1. lilltaaoilia. — TLe Bodhisatta born as king of Benares. See the 

Cullasatamma J&taka. 

2. Sutasoma. — The Bodhisatta, born as king of Indapatta. See the 
IbUsutasoma J&taka. 

Sutasoma J&taka.— See Cullasutasoma and MahSsutasoma J&takas. 


Sutta. — One of the nine divisions of the Tipitaka, according to matter 
[anga)} 


1 DA. i. 23; Gv. 67, etc. 


Sutta Nip&ta. — One of the books, generally the fifth, of the KhUddaka 
Nflc&ya. It consists of five Yaggas— Uraga, Cula, llah&, Atthaka and 
P&r&yapa — the first four consisting of fifty-four short lyrics, while the 
fifth contains sixteen suttas. Of the thirty-eight poems in the first three 
cantos, six are found in other books of the canon, showing that they had 
probably existed separately, as popular poems, before being incorporated 
in the Sutta Nipata. The fourth canto is referred to in the Samyutta 
Nikaya, the Vinaya Pitaka and the Udana, as a separate work, and this 
canto was probably very closely associated with the last, because the 
Mlddesa is obviously an old Commentary on them and takes no notice 
of the remaining cantos.^ 

The Dlghabh&^akas included the Sutta Nipata in the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka.® 

A Commentary exists on the Sutta Nipata, written by Buddhaghosay 

and called the Paramatthajotika (q,v,), 

^ For a detailed aooount see Law, Pali Literature i. 232 f. ^ DA. i. 16. 

Sutta^dATa.— A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhera/ 

^ C^hixvi, 181. 

SuttanUdesay also called Kaee&yanasuttaniddesa.— A grammatical 
treatise, explaining the suttas (aphorisms) of Kacoftya^a’s grammar. It 
is generally ascribed to |(aooiyana himself, but sometimes ChaiNlta is 
mentioned as the author and it is said that he wrote it at Arlmaddana 
(Pagan) at the request of his pupil, Dhammacirt^ 

1 S&B. 74; Gv. 64, 74; Svd, vs. 1247 f. 

Suttlipltakay or Suttantapltaka,— One of the three divisions of the 
Tipitaka. It consists of five NiUiyas — ^Dighap MaMWmap Saipyittta> 
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AAguttara and Khuddaka, The first four are homogeneous and oognatc 
in character. A number of suttas appear in two or more of them. 

Suttavidft. — A heretical sect, a branch of the SaftkantflcaiL' 

^ Dpv. V. 48; Mhv. v. 9; PoiiUs of Oontroverflft pp. 3. 6. 

Suttavibhafiga.— See Vlbhafkga (2). 

Suttasafigaha.-' A post-canonical work which» in Burma, is regarded 
as one of the volumes of the Khuddaka Mikftjra/ It is a miscellaneous 
collection of suttas and legends and was probably written in Anurldha- 
pura. 

1 Bode, op, CiL, 6, 73. 

1 . Sudatta. — One of the eight brahmins who was called in to examine 
the signs at the BuddOa’s birth.^ 

1 J. i. 56; MU. 236. 


2. Shidatta.— A khattiya of Mekhala, father ,of Sumana Buddha/ 

1 Bu. V. 32; J. i. 34. 

3. Sudatta.— A khattiya, father of Sumedha Buddha.' 

^ Bu. xii. 18; J. 1 38; but BuA. (172) calls him Sudassana. 

4. Sudatta.— One of the chief lay patrons of Sobhita Buddba/ 

1 Bu. vii. 23. 

5. Sudatta. — The personal name of Auftthaplpdlha 

t). Sudatta.— A lay disciple of N&dikfi who had become a sakada^famm} 
1 D. u. 92; S. V 356 f. 

7. Sudatta. — A devaputta who visited the Buddha at JetaVEUa and 
spoke two stanzas on the value of earnestness.^ 

1 S. i. 63. 

8. Sudatta. — One of the chief lay patrons of Hetteyya Buddha*^ 

^ Anigat. vs. 02. 

9. Sudatta.— Father of Ptpadasd Buddha.^ 

^ Bu. xiv. 15; but see Sudlunt (1). 
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One of Sujita Bnddlui’s chief I$y patrons,^ 

1 Bn. xiii. 30. 


11. Sudatta Thera (v.l Sudanta).-— He belonged to a ridk family of 
VdukaQtaka. Some give his name as V&sula. He was a close friend of 
Kumipattay and, on hearing that the latter had left the world, he, too, 
visited the Buddha with a similar end in view. The Buddha preached 
to him, and he entered the Order and lived on a hill with Kumfiputta, 
engaged in meditation. But they were disturbed by the comings and 
goings of numerous monks, and, owing to the disturbance, spurred on to 
greater endeavour, Sudatta put forth effort and became an arahant. 
Ninety-four kappas ago, in the time of Siddhattha Buddha^ he was a 
householder, and going into the forest, he made walking-sticks, which 
he gave to the monks.^ 

He is evidently identical with Dan^adfiyaka of the Apadana,* and is 
generally known as Kumaputtasah&ya Thera. 

^ Thag. vfl. 37 ; ThagA. i. 101 f. * Ap. i. 283. 


1. Sudatta Sutta. — Describes the visit of Sudatta the Devaputta to 
the Buddha.^ 


1 S. i. 63. 


2. Sudatta Sutta. — ^The Buddha tells An&thapipj^lka that he who gives 
food gives four things to the receiver thereof: life, beauty, happiness, 
strength.^ 

^ A. ii. 63. 

1. Sudatta.— Mother of Sumedha Buddha.^ 

^ Bu. xii. 18; J. i. 38. 

2. Sudatta. — An aggasavikd of Tlssa Buddha.^ 

^ Bu. xviii. 22; J. i. 40* 

Sudanta.— See Sudatta (11). 

1. Sudassana.— The city of birth of Sumedha Buddha.' 

\ J. i. 37, 38; Bu. xii. 18. 

2. Sudassana.— A monastery in Rammanagaia where DlpaAklca 
Buddha lived.' 

^ J. i. 11; DhA. i. 69. 

3. Sudassana.— Younger brother and Aggasdvaka of Sujita BOddba.^ 

^ J. i. 38; Bn. xih, 25; BnA. 169. 
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4. SndiMUU. — A park, at the gates of which 
his Twin Ifiiaole' before going to Tittita. 

1 BuA. 168. 


5. Sudassana.— The horse ridden by AUliaiaid Buddha when he left 
the world/ 


» BuA. 178. 


6. Sadassana.-— The city where Atthadass! Buddha preached to the 
Bodhisatta/ 

^ BuA. 180. 


7. Sudassana.— Father of Piyadassl Buddha' : but see Sudatta (9), 

1 BuA. 172. 

8. Sudassana.— A pnlare occupied by DhammadassI Buddha' in his 
last lay life; from this palace he left the world ' 

I Bu. xvi. 14; BuA. 182. 

9. Sudassana. — A pleasaunce in Subhavati where Aaomadassl Buddha 

preached his first sermon.' 

1 BuA. 143. 

10. Sudassana.— A city where Sobhlta Buddha performed his Yamaha- 
pfttihftriya under the citUipdtal'i \ King Jayasena built for him there 
a vihara one league in extent.' 

1 BuA. 138. 


11. Sudassana. — The city in which Ndiada Buddha died.' 

' Bu. X. 33. 


12. Sudassana. — ^A palace occupied by Revata Buddha before his 
renunciation.' 


1 Bu. vi. 17. 


13. Sudassana.— A palace in Repuvatl occupied by Vlmala (7).' 

^ Ap. i. 61, 

U. Sudassana.— A deva-king of SudassaiuHiaVbata who was a 
heretic. PlyadassI Buddha visited him, refuted his views, and converted 
him with his ninety erores of followers.' 

1 Bu. xiv. 4 f.; BuA. 173. 
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15. Sudawa t t a , — A ifefth' whose daughter gave a meal of milk-rice to 

Vlpaid Buddha/ 

1 BuA. 195. 


16. Sttdassana. — A nigaim where the daughter of Piyadassi-se^thi 
gave milk-rice to SIkhi Buddha/ 

J BuA. 201. 


17. Sudassana. — A king of SarabhavatL He was the Bodhisatta in 
the time of Vessabhu Buddha. He later renounced hia kingdom and 
became a monk/ 

^ Bu. xxii. 11 ; BuA. 207; J. i. 42. 

18. Sudassana.— A city near Isipatana where Kopagamana Buddha 

preached.^ Sudassana was an old name for Benares.^ 

1 BuA. 214. 2 See J. iv. 119; v. 177. 

19. Sudassana. — A king of seventy-one kappas ago; a previous birth 

of Ekasahkhiya Thera.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 391. 

20. Sudassana.— One of the disciples of Padumuttara Buddha. He 
was declared eminent among those who possessed Luck. It was his 
example which inspired Sivali to wish for similar honour.^ 

’ Ap, ii. 493. 

21. Sudassana. — A park-keeper of Dhaftftavati ; he gave grass to N&rada 
Buddha for his seat.^ 

1 BuA. 151. 

22. Sudassana. — Thirty-four kappas ago there were four kings of this 
name, previous births of MadhuplQ^ll^ Thera.^ 

1 Ap. i. 137. 

23. Sudassana. — A garland-maker of Haipsavatl. He gave a jasmine 
garland to Padumuttara Buddha. He was a former birth of Mutfhl- 
pupphiya Thera.^ 

Ap. i. 142; c/. ThagA. i. 127. 

24. Sudassana. — ^A Pacceka Buddha of thirty-one kappas ago. 
Kutajapilpphlya (Hfirita)^ and Candana Thera* met him in GSvala- 
(Va88alar)pabbata and paid him homage. 

^ Ap. i. 451| ThagA. i. 87 f.; e/. M. iU. 69, 87. > ThagA. i 396. 
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25. Sodassana. — A Naga-r5}a, son of D h a t a raft ha. B« wm to 

SeetheBhiWdattaittaka. He is identified with 

A J. vi. 219; see also J. iv. 182* 

26. Sttdassana Thera.* — Evidently another name for Ugia Then 

iAp.i.l64f. •Th.«A.i.mf. 

27. Sudassana.-A vihfira built by the raja of SDavatl as an offering 

to Bandhura Thera.' 

1 ThagA. i. 2W 1 

28. Sudassana.— Nephew of Pasenadi. Tiic Buddha taught him a 
stanza to recite whenever Pasenadi sat down to a meal, in order that the 
king might observe moderation in eating. For this service Pasenadi 
paid him one hundred kahapai)a8 a day.* 

1 S. t. 82; l)hA. iii. 264 f. This story is also given at ibid., iv. 16 f.. Hut there the 
nephew is called Uttara. 

29. Sudassana, called Sudassana-kflja, Sudassanaglrl, Sudassan^- 
lueeaya.— The first of the five mountain ranges surrounding Anotatta. 
It is of a golden colour, two hundred longues in height, and bent inwards 
like a crow’s beak.* Dipahkara Buddha held an assembly of his monks 
there.* 

1 SNA. ii. 437; c/. 443; AA. ii. 769; J. vi. 125. * Bo. u. 200. 

30. Sudassana. — The personal attendant of PiyadassI Buddha. 

1 ThagA. i. 230. 

31. Sudassana. — A king of the dynasty of Mahisanunata, 

i Mhv. ii. 5; Dpv. iii. 7. 

32. Suda8sana.-The name given to the city of the gods {demmgara)} 

1 J. ii. 114; BuA. 67, etc. 

Sutta.— See Hahisudassana Sntta. 

anJMmsna-Irlininhha. — A water-pot, set on BrkTaqa, for the use of 
SAlra , It is thirty leagues in circumference, and above it is a canopy 
twelve leagues wide made of precious stones. Surrounding it are thirty 
two otiher pots.* 


I DhA. i. 273; SNA. i. 3». 
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A place in Annrldhapnm, near the Ratmumila. 
Kotpltaaaaiia and Kaaaapa Buddhas preached there on their vi^s to 
Ceylon.* 

t Mhv. XV. 124, 168. 

1. Sudassanft.— Mother of Atthadassi Buddha.* 

^ Bu. XV. 14; J. i. 39. 

2. Sudassanft. — Wife of Revata Buddha, in his last lay Hfe.^ 

^ Bu. vi. 18. 


3. Sudassanft.— See Sutanfl. 

Sudassanftrftma. — A monastery in which Dhammadassi Buddha held 
an assembly of his monks. There he declared the eminence of his disciple 

Hftrita.' 

1 BuA. 183. 

Sudassft. — A Brahma-world; one of the Suddhftvftsa. Five kinds of 
amgamim are born there. ^ 

1 M. 1 , 289; D. ii. 62; iii. 237; KhA. 183; VibhA. 621; Kvu. 207. 

SudassL — A Brahma-world, one of the Suddhftvftsft. The inhabitants 
of this world are friendly with those of Akanltthft.^ Some amgdmws 
obtain parivibbdm in Sudassl.* 

1 D. ii. 62; M. i. 269; D. iii. 237; M. iii. 103; KhA. 120; Vsm. 473. * PSA 319. 

1. Sudfttha . — A Pacceka Buddha in a nominal list.* 

» M. Mi. 70. 

2. Sndd|ha,— The lion in the VsQhdroha JStska {q.v.). He is identified 
with Siriputta.* 

‘ J. ML 103. 

Sndiyaka. — A king of five kappas ago, a previous birth of AJiUdlllkai 
Thera.* 

t Ap. i. 214. 

1. Sndiniia.~Father of Piyadanl Buddha* ; but see Sudatta (9). 

1 J. i. 30. 


2. SodlBitt Kalandakaputta.— A monk who, after being ordained, 
returned to his former wife and had relations with her, tiins beoHaing 
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guilty of the first ParUjikd offence. When there wu m the 

VaJJI country, Sudinna went to Vesilii hoping to be kept by Idb rich 
relations, to the mutual benefit of both parties. They gave him sixty 
bowls of rice, which he distributed among his colleagues. WboD^ he went 
to his father's house, in Kalandakagftina> he saw a servant girl about to 
throw away some boiled rice and asked her to put it into his bowl 
The girl, recognizing his hands and feet and voice, told his mother of his 
arrival. Both she and his father visited him as ho was eating the rice, 
and his father took him by the hand and led him homt* There he was 
provided with a seat and asked to eat: hut he refused, saying he had 
already eaten. The next day he was again invited; he went, and they 
tried to tempt him back to the lay hfc Hih former wife joined in the 
attempt, but on being addressed by him as “ Sister," she fell fainting. 
Then he begged for his meal, saying that if they desired to give it to him 
they should do so without worrying him. Later his wife visited him, 
with his mother, at the Hahfivana, and begged that he would give her 
a sou, so that the Liochavis might not confiscate their wealth for want of 
an heir. Sudinna agreed, and had intercourse three times with her. She 
became pregnant, and in due course a son was born, who was called 
Bliaka. When Sudinna realized what he had done he was filled with 
remorse, and his colleagues, discovering the reason, reported him to the 
Buddha, who blamed him greatly.^ 

The Buddha's censure of Sudinna forms the topic of one of the dilemmas 
of the Milindapanha.^ 

^ Vin. ill. 11-21; see 8p. i. 270, where Sudinna i8 hold not guilty of tuo P&rAjilc& 
offence because he was an ddikammika, * p. 170 f. 

3. Sodlniia.— Evidently a famous commentator. BmMhaglHMW quotes* 
him as saying that there is no word of the Baddha which is not a sutta 
(osutto^ mma him buddhavaoamm atthi ?) and thus rejecting the JltakA. 
PftfbsmbhUI, miden, Sutta Ml^ta, Dhainiittpada, Iflvuttdta, VimS- 
osvattbu, Petovutthu, Thera* and Thwf>gitlii and Apatfua. 

1 DA. ii. 566i AA. iL 6S1. 


Sudinniddiipavira. — The seoond chapter of the Sutta VahaSga of 
the Vinaya.* 


^ Vin. iU. ll-2i. 


Bndftm Sutta.— Four pairs of things which are very far from eadi 
other: tiie sky and the earth, the hither and fnrtimr diores of the ocean, 
the positions of snnrise and snnset, the Dhanuaas of good and bad 
nurnkp.^ 


> A.EW. 
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1. Botova. — A king of Dhaftfiavatl, father of M&rada Buddha.* 

^ Bu. X. 18; but J. i. 37 calls him Sumedha. 

2. Sudeva. — Aggasavaka of Mahgala Buddha.* 

^ J. i. 34; Bu. iv. 23. 

3. Sudeva.— of SuJ&ta Buddha* ; but see Deva. 

^ Bu. xiii. 25. 

1* Suddbaka Sutta. — On tho benefits of the four aalipaUhdnas} 

1 «. V. 173. 

2. Suddhaka Sutta. — On the six sense faculties.^ 

1 S. V. 203. 

3. Suddhaka Sutta. — If cultivated and made much of, concentration 
on in-breathing and out-breathing is of great profit and point.^ 

1 S. V. 313. 

4. Suddhaka Sutta. — The four qualities which make the Noble Disciple 
a 8otdpa7ina} 

» S. V. 403. 


Suddhatthaka Sutta.— The fourth of the Atthakavagga of the Sutta 

Mip&ta. The sutta was preached in reference to Caudabha (q-v,)} Mere 
knowledge of various systems of philosophy cannot purify a man, for 
each sponsor of a system claims superiority for his views, and all go from 
one teacher to another and are never calm and thoughtful. But the wise, 
who have understood the Dhamma, are never led away by passion. 
They do not embrace anything in the world as the highest.* 

1 SNA. ii. 623 f. » SN. vbs. 788-96. 


1. Suddhand. — One of the chief lay women followers of Metteyya 
BuUha.^ 


1 Anfigat. vs. 60. 


2. Suddhand. — An eminent lay woman disciple of the Buddha.^ 

1 A. iv. 347. 


Suddhavdsa. — A Pacceka Brahma who, with Suhrahmd, went to visit 
the Buddha, but, finding him in meditation during the noonday heat, 
went to see a certain Brahma who was infatuated with his own importance. 
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They told him of the greater power and majesty of the Buddha^ whom 
they persuaded him to visit. ^ 

^ 8. i. 146. 


Siiddh&vft8ak&yik&-dev&.~A group of devas, inhabitants of the 
Suddhftvftsa, who appeared before the Buddha and recited three verses 
in praise of the Sahgha.^ 

i S. i. 26; o/. D. ii. 253 f. 


Suddh&vftsd. — The “ Puie Abodes ; a inuru* given to a group of Brahma- 
worlds — ^the five highest Rupa-worlda — consisting of Avlhd, 

Sudassd, Sudassi and Akanit(h&/ There atmgiimim are bom, ar^d there 
they attain arahantship; such anagaminh aic^ divided into twenty^our 
classes.® Bodhisattas are never born there.® The Suddhav&8& are 
described as buddhatvam Jchaivdhdvaratthdnasadisd. Sometimes, for 
asankheyyas of kappas, when no Buddhas are born, these worlds remain 
empty The Buddha is mentioned as having visited the SuddhSvasa.® 
When a Buddha is about to be born, the inhabitants of the Suddhavasa 
insert a knowledge of the signs of a Great Bein^ in the Vedas and teach 
this among men in the guise of brahmins, calling such knowledge buddha- 
manta. Men learn it and are thus able to recognize a Great Being * The 
inhabitants of the Suddhavasa know how many Buddhas will be born in 
any particular kappa by observing the number of lotuses which spring 
up on the site of the Bodhi-paUafika when the earth gradually emerges 
after the destruction of the world.^ It is the Suddhavasa Brahmas 
who provide the four omens which lead to a Bodhisatta’s renunciation 
in his last lay life.® 

^ i7.g., D. iii. 237; for details of these ^ AA. ii. 808; c/. MA. i. 30. 

see a.v. ^ /S.g., D. ii. 50. 


* See, KhA. 182 f.; c/. PSA. 319; 
Vsm. 710. 

® SNA. i. 50; BuA. 224. 


• MA. u. 761; SNA. ii. 448. 
’ DA. ii. 411, 

See, e.^., DA. ii. 465 f. 


Suddhika. — A householder, one of the chief supporters of Matteyya 
Buddha.^ 


^ Anigat. vs. 60. 


8ii||diyka Vagga. — The first chapter of the lodilya Saipyuttg*^ 

^ S. T. 198-99. 


1- Sllddlllka Sntta* — ^Describes the visit of Sllddhlkar-BUndviJa to 
the Buddha.^ SeealsoBliikkliaSatta(5). 


1 S. i. 205. 
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2. SnMbdn Sntta.— The four kinds of Ifigas : the egg-bom, the womb- 
born, the Bwest-born, those born parentless.^ 

> 8. ui. 240. 

3. Suddhika Sotts. — The same as above, regarding Supaif/fjMS.^ 

> 8. iii. 240. 

4. Suddhika Sutta. — The different kinds of Gaudhabbas: those that 
dwell in the fragrance of root -wood, heart-wood, pith, bark, sap, leaves, 
flowerO, savours, scents.' 

^ » S. iii. 249. 

n itltpiftlrtfl Sutta. — On the five indriyas : faith, energy, mindfulness, 
coUeentratimi and insight.' 

^ S. V. 193. 

6. Suddhika Sutta. — On the iive indriyas : ease, discomfort, happiness 
{s<Mmna88a)y unhappiness, indifference.^ 

1 S. V. 207. 

7. Suddhika Sutta or Samuddaka Sutta. — Nothing is permanent.^ 

^ S. iii. 149. 

Suddhika or Nirimisa Sutta. — On the zest that is carnal or not carnal, 
the pleasure that is carnal or not carnal, the indifference that is carnal^ 
or not carnal.' 

1 S. iv. 236 f. 

Suddhlka-Bhdradvaja . — A brahmin who visited the Buddha at Jetavana 
and stated that a man can be purified only by knowledge of the Vedas. 
The Buddha answered that it is not knowledge of runes, but the purity 
of heart of a man, which is important, of a man who has put forth effort 
to win supreme purity of conduct.' Buddhaghosa says* that the brahmin 
was called Suddhika to distinguish him from other Bharadv&jas by the 
nature of his enquiry. 

1 S. i, led. 2 SA. i. 170. 

Suddhodaiuiu— A Sikyan Raja of KapUaTatthu and iather^if j^g^ama 
Buddha, He was the son of SDiahanu and KaocinS, His brothfirs were 
Dhotodana, Sakkodana, SuUiodana and Amitodana, and his ij^re 
Amtta and Bamltt. Miri was his chief consort, and, after her death, 
her sister PUjAputl .was raised to her position.' When soothsayers 
^'Hhv. ii. 16 f.; Bpv. iii. 45; J. i. 15, etc. 
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predicted that his son Ootama had two destinies awaiting hiin> either 
that of universal sovereignty or of Buddhahood, he exerted his utmost 
power to provide the prince with all kinds of luxuries in order to hold 
him fast to household life. It is said* that when Asitai who was his 
father's chaplain and his own teacher, visited Suddbodana to see the 
newly born prince, and paid homage to the infant by allowing his feet 
to rest on his head, Suddhodana was filled with wonder and himself 
worshipped the child. And when, at the ploughing ceremony, Suddho- 
dana saw how the jamhu-treo under which the child had been placed 
kept its shadow immoveable in order to protect him, and that the child 
was seated cross-legged in the air, he again worshipped him.* 

Later, when, in spite of all his father's efforts, the prince left' 
household life and was practising austerities, news was brought to 
Suddhodana that his son had died owing to the severity of his penances. 
But he refused to believe it, saying that his son would never die without 
achieving his goal.* When this was afterwards related to the Buddha, 
he preached the Mah^idhammap&la J&taka (q.r,) and showed that in the 
past, too, Suddhodana had refused to believe that his son could have 
died even when he was shown the heap of his bones. 

When news reached Suddhodana that his son had reached Enlighten- 
ment, he sent a messenger to Ve^uvana in Rajagaha with ten thousand 
others to invite the Buddha to visit Kapilavatthu. But the messenger 
and his companions heard the Buddha preach, entered the Order, and 
forgot their mission. Nine times this happened. On the tenth occasion, 
Buj^dhodana sent Kftlud&yi with permission fur him to enter thir' Order 
on ttfe express condition that he gave the king's invitation to the Buddha. 
Kaludayi kept his promise and the Buddha visited Kapilavatthu, staying 
in the Nlgrodhirima* There, in reference to a shower of rain that fell, 
he preached the Vessantara J&taka (<?.v.). The next day, when Suddho- 
dana remonstrated with the Buddha because he was seen begging in 
the streets of Kapilavatthu, the Buddha told him that begging was the 
custom of all Buddhas, and Suddhodana hearing this became a sotdpanna. 
He invited the Buddha to his palace, where he entertained him, and at the 
end of the meal the Buddha preached to the king, who became a 
sakad^min^ He became an andgdmin after hearing the HaUdtaftminBr 
pUa Jwdm,* and when he was about to die, the Buddha came from 
Vesdlito see him and preach to him, and Suddhodana became an arahant 
and dilttaaa lay arahant.^ 

was Suddhodana 's son by Mahi Pftjftpatl, and he had also a 

* E.g., J. i. 64. • fWd., 90; </. BhA. iii. 104 f. 

* Ibid,, 67 f. ® BhA- i. 99; J. iv. 66. 

* Ibid., 67. 1 ’ Th%A. 141. 
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daughter called Snndail Nandft. When the Buddha ordained both 
RUlula and Nanda, Suddhodana was greatly distressed lest other parents 
should be similarly afflicted, and persuaded the Buddha to establish a 
rule that none should be ordained without the permission of his parents.' 

Suddhodana was the Bodhisatta’s father in numerous births, but he is 
specially mentioned as such by name in only a few Jatakas — e.g., 
btthah&rl, Allnacltta, Soidma, Bandhan&g&ra, Kosambi, MahUhamma- 
pfila, Dasaratha, Hatthip&la, Hahfiummagga and Vessantara. 

• Vin I 82 f 

Sodhaja. — A king of four kappas ago, a previous birth of Vacchagotta 
‘ ThagA 1 221, rf Ap i 177 

flMhaSfla. — A sMkt, father of DhafiSavati' {q V ) 

‘ BuA. 147. 

r.4|lhaaiia . — The city of birth of Piyadassi Buddha^; but see 

Aimmiy 

'' 1 Bu. XIV. 16. 

Sudhafifiaka, Sudhafifiavati.— The city of birth of Revata Buddha.* 

^ Bu. Ti. 16; J. 1 . 35; BuA. 131 calls it Sadhaftftavatl. 

Sodhafifiavatf.— See Sudhafifiaka. 

Sudhani.— See Sutanu. 

1. 'Sudhamma. — The city of birth of Sobhita Buddha.* 

1 Bo. Til. 10; J. i. 86. 

2 Sndhamma.— A king, father of Sobhita Buddha.* 

1 Bu, vii. 16. 

3. Sudhamma.— The park in which SobUta Buddha waa in 

which he preached his first sermon.* 

^ Bu. Yii 16. 

4. Sudhamma.— A park in SadhammavaM City, where 8a}M|1lultta 
held his first assembly of monks.* 


* BuA. 109. 



5. So dh a inm a Thera.— He lived in llffaeehtlrimija» in a inonaeiiery' 
provided by Ottta. Citta used to invite Sndha mma to his house for ineals* 
One day SfirllNittay at the head of several eminent monks, visited Macchi* 
kasancjia and stayed in the monastery Citta heard Slriputta preach/ 
and, at the end of the sermon, invited him and the monks to his house the 
next day. He also invited Sudhamma, but because he had l>een invited 
after the others, Sudhamma refused to go. Barly the next day he 
visited Citta ^s house to see what offerings had been prepared, and aifter 
seeing them, remarked that one thing was missing; sesame-cakes 
(tilasangulikd). Then (’itta rebuked him, romparing him to a crow, the 
offspring of a cock and a crow. Sudhamma left the house in anger, and 
going to S&vatthi, reported the matter to I he Buddha. The Buddhfke 
blamed Sudhamma and said that the Saiigha should pass the 
rdifiyakam)m on him. Sudhamma, thereupon, went to 
to ask pardon of Citta, but Citta would not forgive him. 
then gave him a companion, and together they went to 
Sudhamma again asked pardon for his fault. Citta pardoned 
asked to be pardoned himself.^ Later Sudhamma became 



^ The Ambfttakftr&ma (9.V.). 

> And became a sakadagamiHf says 

DhA. 


» Vin. 1 . 15-20; cf. BhA, 
* AA. i. 210. 



Stidhammapura. — The Pah name for the city of Thaton.^ 

1 Bode, op, cU,, 12. 

>||p|iniiimnvatL — A city in whose park Sajflta Buddha held the first 
assembly of his monks.^ 

A BuA. 169. 


Sadhamma-sftlliapcra.— Given^ as an example of one whose ' paft- 
mmbhidd became clear {visada) from listening to the Dhamma. 

1 VibhA. 389. 

1. SudhammA. — An aggdsdviM of AtthadassI Buddha/ 

1 Bn. XV. 20; J. i. 39. 

S. — ^The queen consort of Repu, king of VttarapafioUa* 

JAtaka, She is identified with Hahiml^L^ 

W. i. 463. 


3 - fliWiiUiml — One of the four wives of Ha|^ When Ha^ and 
his oompanions were building a rest-house for travellers, they ^d^hot 
wish wemen to have any share in the work. |tet SudhaiijmiA.jkki^d 
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the carpenter, who made a pinnacle of seasoned wood for the building 
and laid it aside with the words: Sudhammd mma ayam said,** When 
the time for the erection of the pinnacle came, he told Magha and the 
others that it was impossible to make a pinnacle then, as it must be 
*of well-seasoned wood. A search was started for a seasoned pinnacle. 
Sudhamma agreed to give hers if she were allowed a share in the building. 
The men were at first unwilling, but in the end gave their consent. 

After death, Sudhamma was born in Tfivatiqisa, and, because of her 
merit in the past, there came into being for her Sudliainin&, the Moot 
Hall of the Devas, nine hundred leagues in extent.^ There the Devas 
hold their meetingson the eighth day of each month, or when the Dhamma 
is preached, and also all their important festivals and gatherings.® All 
Buddhas preach the Abhidhamma in the Sudhamma-hall. It is said* 
that ev«y devaloka has a Sudhammd-sabhd; this title is often used in 
o^mparisons to denote a fine hall. 

A DhA. i. 269 f., 274 f.; J. i. 201 f. 

» See, e.g., D. ii. 268; M. ii. 79; S. i. 221; J. vi. 97, 126; Thag. vs. 1198. 

® ThagA. ii. 185. 

4. Sl|jdhamm&. — The sixth daughter of Kiki, king of Benares. She is 
identified sometimes with Mah&m&yfi^ and sometimes with Dhammadinni*® 

1 E,g,, J. vi. 48 J. ^ E.g., Ap. ii. 546, 548; ThigA. 104, 114. 

5. Sudhamma Theri. — An arahant. She lived in the time of Kassapa 
Buddha. At the Buddha’s wish, she took a branch of the Bodhi-tree 
with her and planted it in the Mah&S&garuyy&na in Ceylon.^ 

1 Dpv. xvii. 19 f. ; Mhv. xv. 147 f. 


6. Sudhamma. — A class of Devas belonging to the Tdvatimsa-deva 
nikaya} 

1 VvA. 268. 


7. Sudhamm&.— Mother of Sobhita Buddha.^ 

' Bu. vii. 16; J. i. 35. 

Sudhammfipsabh&.— See Sudhammft (3). 


Sudhftpipflya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas a||o he gave 
mortar {sudhdpi7^4o) the construction of the cetiya of ftjjpMrttta 
Buddha. Thirty kappas ago he was king thirteen times under w mme 

of FatiflahkhSra.^ 

1 Ap. i. 133. 

Sudhdbhojana JStaka (No. 535). There once lived in Benares a 
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wealthy householder, worth eighty crores. He offered his wealth to 
the king, who, however, had no need for it; so he gave mnch away in 
gifts and was bom as SaklUL Equally generous were his descendants 
--Canda, Suriya, K&tali and Pafieasikha. But the next in descent, 
Pahcasikha’s son, Hacchailkoslya, became a misf^r. He .stopped all 
giving and lived in abject poverty. One day, seeing his sub-treasurer 
eating rice-porridge, he wished for some himself, but, owing to his miser- 
liness, he went in disguise to the river with a little rice and there started 
to cook it with the help of a slave. Sakka saw this, and, accompanied 
by Canda and the others, appeared before him disguised as a brahmin. 
Advancing towards him, Sakka asked him the way to Benares, and, 
pretending to be deaf, approached the place where thc^ porridge was l>eing 
cooked and asked for some. Maccharikosiya refused to give him any, 
but Sakka insisted on reciting to him some stanzas on the value of giving, 
and then Kosiya agreed to give him a little porridge. One by one the 
others, also disguised as braiiminH, approached, and, in spite of all his 
efforts, Kosiya was forced to invite them to share his meal. He asked 
them to fetch small leaves, but in their hands small leaves became 
large. After the porridge had been served, Pafieasikha assum^^d the 
form of a dog, then of a horse of changing colours, and started chasing 
Kosiya, while the others stood motionless in the air. Kosiya asked 
how beings could gain such powers, and Sakka explained to him and re- 
vealed their identity. Maccharikosiya went back to Benares and gave 
away his wealth in charity. Later he became a hermit and lived in a hut. 

At that time the four daughters of Sakka — As&, Saddh&, Sir! a^id Hlrl — 
went to Anotatta to play in the water. There they saw Nftrada under 
a pariechaUaka-&oweT, which served him as a sunshade, and each asked 
him for the flower. Narada said he would give it to the best of them, 
and referred them to Sakka. Sakka sent (by Mfttali) a cup of ambrosia 
{sudMbhqjana) to Kosiya, and said that whichever of his daughters 
succeeded in persuading Kosiya to share with her his drink would be 
adjudged the best. He listened to all their claims and decided in favour 
of Hir!. Sakka, wishing to know why he decided thus, sent M&tali in 
his chariot to ask him. While Matali was yet speaking to him, Kosiya 
died and was reborn in Tavatimsa. Sakka gave him Hirl as wife and 
aljBO a share of the kingdom of Tavatixpsa. 

!^e story was told in reference to a monk of SivattUy who was so 
generous that he would give away his own food and drink and so starve. 
He is identified with Haocharlkosiya, Uppalava^Qi with Hirl, Anuruddha 
with Pafieasikha, Alianda with Matali, Kassapa with Suriya, Moggallina 
with Canda, Siripiltta with Narada, and Sakka with the Buddha himself.' 

1 J. V. 3mi2. 



Stldblmiq^lElUKVU — Qiven at} an example of due who came 

to grief through hearl|% a woman’s voice. ^ 

1 AA. L 16. 

Su n a kkh atta. — A Liechavi prince of VesftU. He was, at one time, a 
member of the Order and the personal attendant of the Buddha (am- 
baddhaupaUhdka)^ but was later converted to the views of Korakkhattiya 
and went about defaming the Buddha, saying that he had nothing 
superhuman and was not distinguished from other men by preaching 
a saving faith: that the' doctrine preached by him did not lead to the 
destruction of sorrow, etc. Sariputta, on his alms rounds in Vesali, 
heard all this and reported it to the Buddha, who thereupon preached 
the MahftsQian&da Sutta^ and the Lomahaqisa Jataka.‘ The Sunakkliatta 
Sutta’ ■wjis evidently preached to Sunakkhatta before he joined the Order, 
while the Pifika Sutta* gives an account of his dissatisfaction. 

His grievance was that the Buddha showed no mystic superhuman 
wonderSi^ he had not shown him the beginning of things. The 
Buddha reminded him that he had not promised to do any of these 
things, and that, at one time, Sunakkhatta had been loud in his praise 
of the Buddha and the Dhamma. The Buddha warned him that people 
would say he had left the Order because its discipline had proved too 
hard for him. The Buddha had told him that Korakkhattiya, whom 
he so much admired, would bo born after death among the K&lakafijakft 
Asuras within seven days. It happened as the Buddha prophesied, 
and the dead body of Kora declared that he was right. But even so, 
Sunakkhatta was not convinced. 

Later he transferred his allegiance to KaDdaramasaka, who died, as 
the Buddha had prophesied, fallen from grace and fame. The next 
teacher to win the admiration of Sunakkhatta was P&tlkaputta, and 
Sunakkhatta wished the Buddha to pay honour to him. But the Buddha 
quoted to Sunakkhatta the words of AJita, the Liechavi general who hid 
been born in Tftvatimsa, to the efEect that Patikaputta was ** a liar and 
a cheat,” and was later able to prove that these words were true. But 
Sunakkhatta did not return to the Order. He had probably remained 
in it for several years before actually leaving it. For wo find in the 
Mahfill Sutta^ the Liechavi Olfhaddha relating to the Buddha Imw 
Sunakkhatta had come to him three years after joining the 
claiming that he could See divine forms but could not hear j||oaveii}y 
sounds. Buddhaghosa explains* that he could not acquire the' power 

1 M. i. 68 ff.; the Buddha was, at this i » BL ii. 262 ff. 

time, eighty ysani old (M. i. 82). * D. iii 1 it 

< J. U 389 f.; see also iv. 95. » JM., i. 152. • BA. i. 811. 



of hearing divine aounda because in a previous birth he had ruptured 
the ear^um ol^a holy monk and made him deaf. l4!Fhe Sutta itself gives^ 
as the reason that he had only developed one-sided concentration of 
mind. 

Sunakkhatta is identified with KMritfhu of the BlArUatto 
Jfttaka.” 

’ D. i. 163. • J. Vi. 219. 

Sunakkhatta Sutta. — Preached at Ves&il to Sunakkhatta, before he 
joined the Order He asks the Buddha if the monks have really won 
all they profess or if some of them are extravagant in their professions. 
The Buddha explains that some of the monks are worldly, their hearts 
set on material things; others are free from worldly bondage, their 
hearts set on permanence; yet others on various jhanas; while the last 
have their hearts set on nibbdna; all these will act according to their 
beliefs. The Buddha then explains further, using the simile of a surgeon : 
a patient is wounded by a poisoned arrow, even when the Surgeon has 
removed the poison the patient must go slowly till the wound is healed. 
Craving is the arrow; the wound represents the six sense organs within ; 
ignorance is the poison; mindfulness is the surgeon's probing; Noble 
Understanding is the surgeon's knife; and the Tathagata the surgeon.^ 

1 M. ii. 262-61. 

Sunakha. — One of the Hahinirayas. Nalikira was born there.^ 

1 J. V. 145. 

Sunakha JStaka (No. 242). — There was in Benares a man who owned 
a dog which had been fattened on rice. A villager saw the dog, and, 
having bought it from its master, took it away on a lead. Arrived at 
the edge of the forest, he entered a hut, tied up the dog, and lay down to 
sleep. The Bodhisatta, seeing the dog, asked him why he did not bite 
through the lead and escape. I am going to,” answered the dog, us 
soon as aH are asleep.” And he did so. 

The story hras told in reference to a dog belonging to a water-carrier 
who used to be fed near the Ambalakofthaka in Jetavana. Once a 
villager saw it and bought it from the water-carrier and took it away 
on a chain. The dog followed quietly, and the man, thinking it to be foxid 
of him, let it loose. The dog ran away and returned to its old home. 
The two dogs were identical.^ 


1 J. iL 240-9. 
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1. Smiaoda.— Father of Padomuttara Buddha.' He became an aacetic 
and the Buddha preached to him. In this life he was Puppa 
ptttta.* 

* DhA. i. 417; bat J. i. 37 and Bu. xL 10 call him Ananda. * ThagA. L 301 f. 

2. Sunanda Khattiya.— Father of KoQdutUUi Buddha.' 

* J. L 30; Bn. iii. 26. 

3. Sunanda. — A village, where Yasodharft gave a meal of milk-rice 

to KofdufiAa Buddha.' 

1 BuA. 108. 

4. Sunanda. — An A]lvaka who gave grass for his seat to KonduAA* 
Buddha.' 

' BuA. 108. 

5. Sunanda. — An Ajivaka who gave grass for his scat to Su]&ta Buddha.' 

1 BuA. 108. 


6. Sunanda. — An Ajivaka who gave grass for his seat to Dlpahkata 
Buddha.' 


1 BuA. 08. 


7. Sunanda. — The park where AnomadassI Buddha was bom.^ 

1 BuA. 141. 

8. Sunanda.— A disciple of Dhanunadass! Buddha.' 

1 Ap. i. 160. 

9. Sunanda . — A palace of VlpassI Buddha, in his last lay life.' 

t Bu. XX. 24. 

10. Sunanda.— A brahmin in the time of Padumuttara Buddha; a 
former birth of NRa (Pupphaohadanl^) Thera.' 

1 ThagA. L 181; Ap. i. 100. 

11. Sunanda.- A brahmin, who gave an umbrella to fliripatta.' 

* Ap. i. 200. 

12. Sunanda.— Son of King Afijasa. Once, while riding the elejdiant 
SUka, he saw the Pacoeka Buddha Bevala, and drove the elephant 
against him. He was a previous birth of HpSU.' 

i ThagA. i. 307 f. 
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13. 8imiiida> — A king of thirty-sev^n kappas ago, a prayioua bfarth 
ofAUatntihSafUbt^ 

> Ap. i. 212. 

14. Sunanda. — A charioteer of the king of Kiil> in the jtBggpattlia 
Jfttaka/ He is identihed with S&riputta.^ 

1 J. vi. 10 flf. * p. 30. 

15. Sunanda* — A charioteer of King SIvi in the Dnmtidailfl Jdtaka 

(q.v.). He is identified with Ananda.^ 

1 J. V. 227. 

16. Sunanda.— A king of Surabhl m the time of Madgala Buddha; 

the Buddha preached to him.^ 

1 Bu. iv. 6. BuA. 119 f. 

17. Sunanda.— A city. See Naradeva (2). 

Bunandaka. — The re^ick^nce of an Ajivaka who gave grass for his seat 

to KondaftftaBuddha.^ 

1 BuA. 108. 

Sunandavatl. — ^A city where Sumana Buddha performed the Yamikar 
pi^Oldrlya.^ King Uggata built there, for Sobhita Buddha, a vihara 
named Surinda.’ In this city Tlssa Buddha died in the SunandMina.* 

1 BuA. 128. » Ibid., 139. » Ibid., 192. 

1. SunandA.— An aggasdvikd of I^hkAra Buddha/ 

^ J. i. 29; Bu. ii. 214. 

2. SunandA.— Mother of Dhammadassl Buddha.^ 

^ J. i. 39; Bu. xvi. 13. 

3. SunandA. — Wife of Kassapa Buddha, in his last lay life.^ fittie 
gave him milk-rice before his Enlightenment.* 

i Ba. azv. 30. t BuA. 218. 

4. SunudA. — One of the chief women supporters of AtthadanB BudUOk* 

> Bu. XT. 21. 

5. SunaadA-^Ofie of the chief women supporters of 

Buddha.* 


1 Bu. xxtii 22. 



6. 8t|]»lldi.---Wife of EkMlV See the Kha«4aUIa 

1 J. Vi. 134. 

7. Snixailtt. — A garland-maker’B daughter of R&]agaha. She was a 
BcHpanm and daily visited the thupa built by AJfttasattu in Rfijagataa, 
offering to it flowers and garlands sent by her father. On fast days 
she would go of her own accord. When she died, she was reborn in 
Tftvatiipsa in the retinue of Sakka, and when questioned by him, re- 
counted her actions in the past. Sakka related the story to Vaflglsa^ 
who, in his turn, told it to the sangitikdrahais} 

' Vv. iii. 9; VvA. 170 f. 

8. Sunandi. — A celestial musician or a musical instrument.^ 

1 VvA. 93, 96. 211, 372. 

1. Sunandftr&ma. — A monastery in which Dlpadkara Buddha died.^ 

1 BuA. 68. 

2. Sunand&rftma.— A monastery in which Tlssa Buddha died.' 

^ BuA. 192; but Bu. xviii. 28 calls it NandftrAma. 

Sanftga. — The son of a brahmin of N&}akag&llia, a friend of Sflrlputta 
before the latter left the world. Later, Sunaga heard the Buddha 
preach, entered the Order, and attained arahantship. 

In the time of SikhI Buddha, thirty-one kappas ago, he was a brahmin 
versed in the Vedas, and lived in a forest hut near Mount Vasabha as 
teacher of three thousand pupils. One day he met Sikhi Buddha, and, 
knowing by the signs on his body that he was a Buddha of infinite 
wisdom, he was suffused with joy, a^ a result of which he was born after 
death in the dew-world. Twenty-seven kappas ago he was a king 
named Siiidhara.' 

He is evidently identical with Rahosafifiaka of the Apadana.* 

^ Thag. VB. 86; ThagA. i. 182. a Ap. i. 166 f. 

Sunftparanta.— A country in which was the port of SnppAraka, birth- 
qt Pu^^a Thera. From there he went with a caravai^ to MvattU, 
and, after hearing the Buddha preach, entered the Order. Later, 
obtaining the Buddha's permission, he returned to SunaparanW There 
he attained arahantship, and five hundred men and five hundred women 
became lay followers of the religion. Under his direction t}iey built 

1 ThagA.i16& 
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a Gandhakutl, called CkndaniuMi> and PtUQt^a, wiabing iim Mtdba to 
be present at tke dedication festival, sent a flower through the air to 
the Buddha at Savatthi as invitation. 

The Buddha accepted this invitation and went to Sunl^jpcf^p^ With 
four hundred and ninety-nine arahants, including KU^pjWlMnil and 
Aiiailda» all in pinnacled palanquins, provided by VlliafcaJMttlin» acting 
under orders from Sakka. On the way the Buddha stopped at Sima* 
baddhapabhata» where he converted the tHipam of the mountain, who 
became an arahant and travelled on with the party in the five hundredth 
palanquin. The Buddha apent the day lu Sun&paranta, and, on his 
way back, stopped on the banks of the river Haminadi. There the 
N^araja paid him homage, and the Buddha left his footprint in the 
Naga’s abode for him to worship.* 

The people of Sunaparanta were reported as being fierce and violent.* 

Sunaparanta was %]8o the birthplace of CuUn-Puppa and IsUUniia 

(Isidatta) (qjK). 

Sunaparanta is probably identical with Aparanta; the Burmese, how- 
ever, identify it with the country on th( right bank of the Irrawaddy 
River, near Pagan.* 

* MA. ii. 101 f.; 8A. iii. 176; according > M. iii. 208; S. iv. 61 f. 

to the latter account the Buddha spent * S&s. Introd., p. ix. 

seven days in Sunaparanta, at the 

MaAkaUrima. 

Sun&ma. — A minister of Angati, king of HitUU. See the Mahinba* 
dakassapa Jfltaka, He is identified with Bhaddall.* 

^ J. vi. 256. 

Suniri.— A Ealinga princess; see SundarL 

Snntlclrhaiinma, — Sixty-seven kappas ago there were seven kings of 
this name, previous births of SattUapabbaJita Thera,* 

1 Ap. i. 242. 

SimWUL— See Kfddft. 

Smildlia.— >A minister of Magadha, who, with Vassakiraf was in charge 
of the fortifications of FfttaUgftma, built in order to repel the 
These two aka always mentioned together. They invited the Bnflflba 
to a mmif and, after his departure, named the gate by which he had 
left the dity fiMiamdeflfa» and the ford by which he crossed the Qifigea, 


1 Vin. I 228 f.; U ii 86 f.; Vd, Vlii 6. 



Sunimoilta. — A devaputta, king of the Nimoiftiiaratl^world.^ VM* 
Uli became his wife, after her birth among the Mlnunilfttratl^eVli ’ 

^ J. i. 81 j S. iv. 280; A. iv. 243; c/. Dvy. 140. * VvA. m 

SttfldlMaiftliavatthtt. — The story of a woman of Sftvatthi. She had 
no family, and one day, seeing an arahant there bagging for alms, she 
gave him a piece of cake {puvdbhdgam). After death she was born in 
nvatlipaai where Moggallana learnt her story 

1 Vv. i. 13; VvA. 61. 

Sonlta Thera. — He belonged to a family of flower-scavengers in R&Ja- 
gaha and eked out a miserable existence as road-sweeper. One day 
the Buddha saw that Sunita was destined for arahantship and visited 
him at dawn, as he was sweeping the street and collecting the scraps in 
his basket. Seeing the Buddha, he was filled with awe, and, finding no 
place to stand, stood stiffly against a wall. The Buddha approached him 
and asked if he would like to be a monk. He expressed great joy, and 
the Buddha ordained him with the “ ehi hhiJckhu ” 'pahhajja. Then 
he took Sunita to the vihara and taught him a subject of meditation, 
by which he won arahantship. Then many men and gods came to 
pay homage to him, and Sunita preached to them on his way of 
ment. 

In the past he had spoken disparagingly of a Pacceka Buddha.' 

^ Thag. vss. 620-31 ; ThagA. i. 540 f. 

1. Sunetta.— of Sobhlta Buddha.' He was the Buddha’s 
stepbrother and his first convert.® 

1 Bu. vii. 21; J. i. 35. a BuA. 137. 

2. Sonetta Thera.— Attendant of DhammadassI Buddha.' 

^ J. i. 39; Bn. zvi. 18. 

3. Sunetta. — A Paeoeka Buddha. A man who had learnt the art of 
pelting stones with great skill, from the cripple of the SUittaka J&taka 
(9.V.), looking for a target for testing his skill, saw Sunetta entering the 
city for alms and aimed a pebble at his ear. The pebble went into one 
ear and out at the other; and the Pacceka Buddha died after suSeting 
great pain. Men, who saw this, killed the stone^thrower, and, after a 
scgouhi in Avici, he became a sledgehammer ghost in OQIhakuta.' 

On another occasion, the son of Kitavassa, king of Benares, saw Sunetta 
beggmg for alms, and, angered that he did not do him homage, took the 
begging bowl from Sunetta ’s hand and dasl^ it to the ground.^ v 
» DiiA. ii. 71 f.; Pv. iv. 16; PvA. 283 f. » Pv. iii. 2; iv. 7; PvA. 177 f., 264. 
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4« 8Qii0tta.--^A teacher of old. He had numeroua diseiplefly and tlioee 
who followed hie teachings were reborn in the Brahma^world and in 
variouETOther worlds. Then Sunetta, seeing that some among his dhnrfftes 
were as good as himself, developed to a much greatOf W 

even so, he could not free himself from birth, old age, etc. It was 
because he had not comprehended Noble Conduct, NoMe Concentration, 
Noble Wisdom, Noble Release.^ 

^ A. IV. 103 f.; he is referred to at A. iU. S71 ; !▼. 135. 

Sunetta Sutta. -Contains a list of teachers, including Sunotta 
who taught their followers the way to the Brahma-world.^ 

' A. i\ 135. 

Sunettfi. — A brahmin maiden of Asadisag&ma, who gave a meal of 
milk-rice to Siddhattha Buddha.^ 

1 fiuA. 185. 

Sunela. — A king of one hundred and twenty-three kappas ago, a 
former birth of MuttUpiMaka Thera.^ 

^ Ap. i. 2Gtl. 

1 . Sondara.— A city wh(*re Kassapa Buddha performed the Yamaha* 

p&flh&rlya at the foot of an asana-tree,^ and Ko^dgamana Buddha under 
a mahasdla-tree.^ 

i BuA. 218. 2. lbtd„ 214. 

2. Sundara. — A monk of Rdjagaha. One day, as he walked through 
the street, a woman asked him to stop for a moment that she might 
worship him, and, raising the end of his robe, took his penis into her 
mouth. A doubt arose in his mind as to whether any blame attached 
do him and he consulted the Buddha, who said that as Sundara had not 
acquiesced in the act, he was blameless.^ 

1 Vin. iii. 30; cf. the story of St. Anthony. 

3- SundaHU— A monk who, with five hundred others of the same 
name, was present at the Foundation Ceremony of the M u h d TMpi.' 

» MT. 622. 


Sundmuanda. — Bee Banda. 

-A Dami|a chief of South India. * An ally M 
Or. Ixxvi. 120, 174. 
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SooHnipalitata.— See Sablumirt. 




SupdarsMunudda Thera. — He was tile son of a wealthy s^hi at Rftja- 
(aha and was called Sundara on account of his beauty. While yet 
young, he realized the majesty of the Buddha, when he visited Rajagaha, 
and Samudda entered the Order. He once went to S&vatthl, where he 
stayed with a friend, learning how to practise insight. On a festival 
day his mother thought of him and wept, seeing the sons of other 
families enjoying themselves with their wives. A courtezan offered 
to entice him back, and the mother promised that should she succeed 
she would make her Samudda ’s wife and give her many gifts. The 
courtezan went, well attended, to Savatthi and took lodgings in a house 
to which Samudda frequently came for alms. She saw that he was 
well see.n to and showed herself to him, decked and adiS^d and wearing 
golden slippers. One day, slipping off her sandals at the door, she saluted 
him with clasped hands as he passed, and invited him in with seductive 
manner. 

Then the thera, realizing that the heart of a worldling is 
made then and there a supreme effort and attained arahantshl 

According to the Dhammapada Commentary,* Samudda ac 
invitation of the courtezan and went with her to the top floor of her 
seven-storeyed house. There she provided him with a seat and practised 
her wiles. Samudda suddenly realized what he was doing f^nd was 
much distressed. 

The Buddha, seated in Jetavana, forty-five leagues away, saw whaHL 
was happening and smiled. On being asked by Ananda why hd Smiled, 
he said: ‘‘A battle royal is being waged between Sundarasamudda Aim 
a courtezan, but Samudda will win.” So saying, he sent forth a XAf 
of light to Samudda and preached to him. At the end of the sermon 
Samudda became an arahant. 



^Thag. 

467 f. 


vsB. 459-66: ThagA. i. 


• DhA. iv. 194 fiT.; c/. the story 


Bandailka Satta.— Describes the meeting between the Buddha and 

SiinadarIkti*BhimdviJa 

» B. L 167 f. 

ln«|hiflnrBhindvlJa.-A brahmin, one of the BUntvljlM. Ono6, 
WMflMI ^ performing Fire-rites on the banks of tite jPHtfaiU, he 
aonnd to se? if there were anyone to,:^hom he could 
IthB ]|fa over from the oblations. He saw the Buddha aeifled nDWt a 



tree, ’’ bis head covered; he a|pae«hi»d Idm vitb the 0Matthh»hh4 e 
water pitcher and addressed him. Buddha uncovered hh head. 
The sight of the shaven head at Smt made Suodarika draw badc^ but» 
realizing that some brahmins too were shaved* he qu 0 StiiE)l|ed the 
Buddha about his birth. The Buddha explained to him that the im^ 
portant thing was not birth, but the leading of a good life. The bmhmui 
was pleased and offered him the oblation, but the Buddha refused it, 
sayidg that he did not accept presents for chanting verses. He advised 
Sundarika to throw the food into the water, where there were nocreathres, 
for who could digest food which had once been offered to a Buddha 1 
The brahmin followed this advice and saw the water hiss and seethe 
with steam and smoke. Alarmed and with hair on end, he worshipped 
the Buddha, who preached to him. Sundarika entered the Order and 
became an aralMiaU*' 

Sundarika- Bharadvaja was so called from his habit of offering obla- 
tions on the banks of the Sundarika.* He is also mentioned* as meeting 
the Buddha on the banks of the Bfthuk& and Psking him whether he 
that river, because it had the reputation of cleansing sins. 
“ answered tlftat purity was not to be won that way and 
I him the Vatthffpama Sutta \q.v.). 

Cording to the Dhammapada Commentary,* Sundarika was the 
brother of Akkosaka and Bilaffglka BUradviJa. There he is mentioned 
as having abused the Buddha in much the same way as AkkOSaka. 

, ^ To nmse the brahmin's curiosity 
iild prevent him from being repelled 
oy tho idgkt of a shaven head, says the 



8. L 167 f. The account of the meet- 
between the Buddha and Sundarika 
is given in the Sutta Nipata too (p. 79 1), 
^ii^ere the details differ greatly, though 


the topic of duonssion is the same. 
Several additional verses are attributed 
to the Buddha regarding the true 
** sacrifice.'’ The Commentary oalJs the 
SN. discourse the Pflra|iM Sutta (SNA. U. 
400). 

* 8A. I 181 f. « M. i. 39 

• DhA. iv. 168. 


^undai 


landarOat-Bhlndvila Sutta.— Describes the meeting between ttw 
Buddha and Snndaifta-BhlndTila {q.v.). The Commentary calls It 
thePfinllaaSotta.^ 

1 8N.p.79f.;SNA.iL40a 


1. S nndaHlct A river in Konla, reputed to be efficacious in was)nng 

away Btn8.V niere Smidailka-Bliitadvija held sacrifices in lun<^ 
Agni and met tiie Buddha during such a sacrifice* 

*ltiL 39. * 8- <• 197; 8N. p. 79, etc. 
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1. Smidari.— An aggasSmU of Alumuidasd Bliddlla.^ 

1 J. j. 36; Bu. viii. 23. 

2. Sundarl Therl. — She was born in Benares as the daughter of the 
brahmin Slljftta (see SuJ&ta 9). When her father joined the Order at 
HHblUand sent his charioteer home, Sundari, with her mother's consent, 
gave all away and joined the Order, attaining arahantship in due course. 
Then one day, with the leave of her teacher, she left Benares, accom- 
panied by a large number of nuns, and, visiting the Buddha at S&vatthi, 
uttered her ** lion's roar.” 

Thirty-one kappas ago she was born in a clansman's family, and 
seeing Vessabhu Buddha begging for alms, gave him a ladleful of food. 

Fifty times she became the wife of Gakkavattis.^ 

1 Thig. V88. 326-332; ThigA. 228 f. 

3. Sundarl, Sundarikd.— A Paribh&Jlk&. She listened to the per- 
suasions of her colleagues, the heretics, and would be seen in the even- 
ings going towards Jetavana with garlands, perfumes, fruits, etc. Whep 
asked where she was going, she would reply that she was going to spend 
the night in the Buddha's cell. She would then spend it in a neighbouring 
monastery of the Paribbajakas and be seen again early in the morning 
coming from the direction of Jetavana. After some days, the heretics 
hired some villains to kill Sundarl and hide her body under a heap of 
rubbish near Jetavana. Then they raised a hue and cry and reported 
to the king that Sundarl was missing. A search was made, and her 
body was found near the Oaudhakuti of the Buddha. Placing the body 
on a litter, they went about the streets of the city crying: “ Behold t|ie 
deeds of the Sakyan monks !" As a result, the monks were subjected 
to great insults in the streets. For seven days the Buddha stayed in 
the Gandhakuti, not going to the city for alms, and Aiumda ev^n 
suggested that they should go to another city. But the Buddha pointed 
out to him the absurdity of running away from a false report, and said 
that in seven days the truth would be known. The king employed 
spies, who found the murderers quarrelling among themselves after 
strong drink. They were seized and brought before the king, where 
they confessed their criVne. The king sent for the heretics and com- 
pelled them to retract their accusations against the Buddha and his 
monks and to confess their own wickedness. They were then punished 
for murder.^ 

It is said* that once the Bodhisatta was a pleasure^seeker named 

> Ud. iv. 8; UdA. 256 fif.; DhA. iii. 474 f.; SNA. u. 628 J. iL 416 f. 

« Ap. S. 28(h UdA. 26S. 
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ManiB* Oixe he saw SiirallM» a Paooeka Buddha, putting on his 
outer robe just outside the city. Near by a woman was walking, and 
Mun&li said in jest, Look, this recluse is no celibate, but a rake.*’ It 
was this utterance of the Bodhisatta that brought to the Buddha, as 
retribution, the disgrace in connection with SundarT. 

The Dudhaka Sutta (q.v.) and the IbQbflkara Ittaka {q,v.) were 
preached in this connection. 

4. Sundarl. — A KUUga princess, kinswomm of Tttokasundari* She 
married Vlkkamah&hu/ v.l. Sflnaii. 

^ Cir. lix. 49; for the correctnetiB of the imme see Ov. Trs. i. 213, n. 2. 

1. Sudarl-Nand&. — Younger sister of Thullanandd ; she had two other 
sisters, Nand& and NandavatL Sd)ba Migftranattft \q.v.) seduced her, 
and she was proclaimed guilty of a Pardjikd offence.^ She was also 
blamed for her greediness as regards food.‘ 

1 Vin. iv. 211 f. ^ 232 f., 234. 

2. Sttiularl-Naiidft. — A Therl. She was the daughter of Suddhodana 
and Kah&pstftpati and sister of Nanda lliera. Seeing that most of her 
kinsmen had joined the Order, she too became a nun, not from faith, 
but from love of her kin. Being intoxiceted with her own beauty, 
she did not go to see the Buddha lest he should rebuke her. The rest 
of her story is very similar to that of Abhirupa Nandft iq.v.). The 
Buddha preached to her and she became a €otdpanna. He then gave 
her a topic of meditation, and she, developing insight, became an arahant. 
Later she was declared foremost among nuns in power of meditation, 
an eminence which she had resolved to obtain in the time of Padumattara 
Buddha.^ 

She seema to have been called RupanaiuU' too; there seems to have 
been some confusion in the legends of the different Theris named Nandi. 

I Thag. VB. 82-6; ThigA. 80 f. ; Ap. ii. 572 f.; A. L 25; AA. L 198 f. > 198. 

SiqdiUarpariveQa«--A pariveisia built by Devinamplyatitta on the 
bank of the bathing-tank of Mahlnda.^ 

1 Mhv. XV. 207. 

SivaUaUia.— Twenty-seven kappas ago there were seven longs of 
this name, previous births of dtapfljaka Thera.^ 

1 Ap. u 244. 


77 
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SupaQ^a Saqiyutta.— The thirtieth section of the Saipyutta NiUya.^ 

1 S. iii. 246-9. 

1. Supatta. — ^The Bodhisatta born as a crow; see the Supatta J&taka. 

2. Supatta. — A king of the vultures and son of the Bodhisatta. Sec 

the GlUha J&taka (No. 427). 

3. Supatta. — One of the five horses of King Kappina. Only the king 
rode Supatta, while messengers were allowed to ride the others.^ 

1 DhA. ii. 117. 

Supatta J&taka (No. 292). — ^The Bodhisatta was once a crow, named 
Supatta, king of eighty-four thousand crows. His chief mate was 
Suphass& and his chief companion Sumukha. One day, while Supatta 
and Suphassa were out looking for food, they noticed that the king’s 
cook had prepared a host of dishes and had left some of them out in the 
open to cool. Suphassa snified at the food but said nothing. The next 
day, however, she wished to stay behind and taste some of the king’s 
food, Supatta consulted his captain, and they went with a large number 
of crows, whom they set in groups round the kitchen. As the cook 
was taking the dishes on a pingo, Sumukha, as arranged, attacked him 
with beak and claw and made him drop them. Then the crows ate their 
fill and flew away with food for Supatta and Suphassa. Sumukha was 
caught and taken before the king, who has seen what had happened. 
When questioned by the king, he told him the whole story and said 
that he would gladly lose his life for his king, Supatta. The king sent 
for Supatta and listened to his preaching, and, thereafter protecting all 
creatures, practised the good life. 

The story was told in reference to S&riputta, who had obtained from 
Fftseoadl a meal of red rice and new ghee, flavoured with red fish, 
because he had been informed by R&hilla that Bimb&devl (R&hulaill&t&) 
suffered from gastric trouble and would be cured by this food. 

The king of Benares is identified with Ana&da, Sumukha with S&rl- 
putta, and Suphassa with R&httlamftUL^ 

^ J. iL 433-6. 

Siqiatlttha-cetlya.— A shrine near the Latthivanuyy&iia in R&Jagaba.^ 

1 Vin. i. 36. 

Supatlttklta.— A Paeceka Buddha, mentioned in a nominal list.* 

1 M. iii. 70. 
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SuiMtbb&, — All updsikd of Rijagaha. 8h(' ht‘ld the view that one 
who offered herself for sexual intercourse gave the supremo gift.' 

1 Vin. iii. 39. 

Supassa. — ^The name of Hount Vepnlla in the time of Kassapa Buddha' 
(v.l. Suphassa.) The people of R&jagaha at that time were called 
Supplyd.' 

1 8. ii. 192. 


1. Supftrioariya. — Three kappas ago there were thirty-four kings of 
this name, previous births of Samltigutta (J&tfip(i]aka) Thera.' 

1 ThagA. i, 176; Ap. i. 154. 

2. Sup&rloariya Thera. —Evidently identical with Khitaka Thera 

1 Ap. i. 181; ThagA, i. 209. 

Supina Sutta. — Th<* five great dreams which the Buddha had on the 
night before his Enlightenment.' 

^ A. iii. 240 f.; they are referred to J. i, 69. 


Supu^akapfijaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
saw Vlpassi Buddha begging for alms and gave him a packet of salt 
(? lonasuputaka)} 

1 Ap. i. 284. 


Suppagedha. — A Yakkha, to be invoked by followers of the Buddha 
in time of need.' 


1 D. iii. 206. 


Suppati Sutta. — Once, in Ve|uvaiia, the Buddha had been walking 
about for the greater part of the night; then having washed his feet 
and entered his cell, he lay down to sleep, and Mftra appeared and asked 
him why he slept. The Buddha replied that his wishes were the sole 
arbiter in this matter.' 

1 S. i, 107 f. 

1. Suppatlfthita. — A ford, across the Nerafijarft, where the Buddha 
bathed just before eating the meal given by Snjdtt.' 

1 J. i 70; BuA. 7, 

2. Suppatt^hita.— A ni^odha-ttee belonging to king Koravya. The 
king and his court ate the first portion of the fruit — as big as pipkins 
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and sweet; the army had the second portion^ the town and country 
people the third, recluses and holy men the fourth, and birds and beasts 
the last. None guarded its fruit, and none would hurt another in order 
to obtain its fruit. 

One day there came a man who ate his fill of the fruit, broke a branch, 
and went his way. The deva of the tree was angry, and the tree bore 
no more fruit. Koravya visited Sakka and consulted him. Sakka sent 
a squall to punish the deva and made the deva appear before him full 
of repentance. Then Sakka warned him to keep the Rukkhaihammay 
which was that various people take and make use of various parts of 
a tree; it is not for the deva of the tree to mope and pine on that 
account.^ 

1 A. iii- 369 f. 

3. Suppat4thlta. — The minister who traced the foundations of the 

Mahi Thfipa. His father was Nandisena and his mother Sumanfidevi.^ 

A Dpv. xix. 8; MT- 628. 

4. Suppatitfhita. — A king of sixty -five kappas ago, a previous birth 

of Gosisanikkhepa Thera/ 

^ Ap. i. 246. 

Suppatita. — King of Anoma or Anupama ; father of VessabhQ Buddha/ 

1 J. i. 42; Bu. xxxii. 18; D. ii. 7. 

1. Suppabuddha. — A S&kyan prince, son of Afljana and Yasodhard. 

Hc' had a brother, Dapfap&ni, and two sisters, Hay& and PaJipatL He 
married Amita and had two children, Bhaddakace&na and Devadatta. 
Thus he was father-in-law to the Buddha.* It is said* that he was 
offended with the Buddha for deserting his daughter and for being 
hostile to Devadatta. One day he took strong drink and blocked 
the Buddha’s path, refusing to move in spite of the repeated requests 
of the monks. The Buddha thereupon turned back. Ananda seeing 
the Buddha smile and enquiring the reason^for the smile, was told that, 
at the end of seven days, Suppabuddha would be swallowed up by the 
earth at the foot of hiS stairs. Suppabuddha overheard this, and had 
all his belongings carried to the seventh storey of his house. He removed 
the stairway, closed all doors, and set a strong guard. On the seventh 
day a state charger belonging to Suppabuddha broke loose. None 
could manage him except Suppabuddha, and he, desiring to seise the 
animal, moved towards the door. The doors opened of their 
1 Mhv. iL 10, 21; but see also AUaiia. > DhA. iii. 44 f.; cf, HiL 301 
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accord, the stairway returned to its piace, and the strong guard threw 
him down the stairs. When he landed at the bottom of the stairway 
the earth opened and swallowed him up in AvM. He was also evidently 
called Mahbuppabuddha.* 

* E.g., ThigA. 140. 

2. Suppabttddha.'—A poor leper of Rajagaha who, one day seated in 
the outer circle of people, heard the Buddha preach and became a 
sotd'imnm. While waiting the departure of the crowd so that he could 
pay homage to the Buddha and expresh liis gratitude, Sakka^ desiring 
to test him, approached him and offered Ijim untold wealth if he would 
repudiate the Buddha, his teachings, atad the Order. But although 
Sakka revealed his identity, Suppabuddha rebuked him for a fool and 
said he had no need of more wealtlN ]>ec*an8e he possessed already the 
seven stores of Ant^adhann (Noble Wealth) Sakka reported this con- 
versation to tlu* Buddha, who said that no power in the world would 
change Suppabuddha. Soon after, Suppal)uddb{l visited the Buddha, 
and, having worshipped him, was on his way to the city when he was 
gored to death by a cow, the cow which killed also Pukkusiti, BUlIya 
D&ruelrlya and Tambad&|hlka. 

The cow was a Yakkhi^l, who had once been a courtezan. These 
four men had then been sons of wealthy merchants, who, having taken 
her one day to a pleasure garden, took their pleasure with her. In the 
evening they killed her and took the jewels and money which they 
themselves had given her. At the moment of her death she had vowed 
vengeance on them and had killed them in one hundred existences. In 
a previous birth, Suppabuddha had insulted the Pacceka Buddha 
TagarasIkU by calling him a “ leper ’’ (kufihi) — because he wore a 
patched robe — and by spitting on him.' 

^ Ud. V. 3; UdA. 279 ff.; DhA. ii. 33 f. The Ud&na acoount does not include the 
interlude of Sakka. 

3. Sappabaddba.— Son of Vessabhfi Buddha in his last lay 

^ D. ii. 7 ; Bu. xxii. 20. 

4. SuH^uddha. — A king of fifty-seven kappas ago, a former birth 

of Biaks (Maggadi^raka) Theni> 

< TlMgA. i. 103; Ap. i. 178. 

Sqwarikl.— The name of a tribe.* 

1 Ap.ii.8W (VI. 19). 
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Supiuda. — One of the palaces of Siddhattha Buddha before his renun- 
ciation.^ 

1 Bu. xvii. 14. 


Suppavftsi Ko]iyadhita.~Mother of Sivali. Before he was born, she 
lay for seven days in labour suffering great pain, and it was not till the 
Buddha blessed her that she was able to bring forth the child.^ It is 
said that the child was seven years in her womb, and the reason for 
this is given in the As&tarQpa Jdtaka (q.v.)} Suppavasa was the daughter 
of the raja of Koliya.* Her husband was the Licchavi Hahftli/ and 
she lived in the Koliyan village of SaJJanela, where the Buddha visited 
her and preached to her on the efficacy of giving food.® She was 
described by the Buddha as foremost among those who gave excellent 
alms (aggam 2)amtaddyi1cdnam)^^ an eminence which she had earnestly 
resolved to attain in the time of Padumuttara Buddha.^ 

She is included in a list of eminent updsikds,^ and is mentioned* with 
Anatbaplpd^ka, Culla Andthapipd^ka and Vis&kha, as givers of gifts whicli 
were gladly accepted by the monks. 

^ For details see a.v. Slvall. 

* The seven years probably means 
that she had seven consecutive mis- 
carriages. 

* J. i. 407. 

* Ap. ii. 494 (vs. 28) ; but see AA. i. 244» 
where' her husband is described as a 
S&kyan noble. 


» A. ii. 62 f. 

« A. i. 26. 

’ AA. i. 244. 

8 A. iv. 348. 

8 BhA. i. 339; in this context she is 
spoken of as living in Sftvatthi; this was 
probably after Mah&li {q.v.) went to 
live there: cf. DhA. iv. 193 f. 


Suppavfis& Sutta.— The Buddha visits Suppav&s& in Sajjanela and is 

entertained by her. He preaches to her that an Ariyan updsikdj who 

gives food, gives four things to the receiver of the food — life, beauty, 

happiness and strength — and is sure of happiness in later lives.' 

% 

1 A. ii. 62 f. 

Suppasauna. — A king of eight kappas ago, a previous birth of Ratti- 
puppUya Thera.' 

1 Ap. i. 188. 


Suppdrai Suppftraka! — A seaport in India. It was in the Suil&- 
paranta country and was the birthplace of Puppa There was 

regular trade between Bhdrukaocha, Suppfiraka and SuvappabhttmL' 
From Suppara to Sftvatthi was one hundred and twenty leagues,* Sa* 
vatthi being to the north-east of Suppara.* Vljaya and his followers 

» See, e.jf.. Ap. ii, 476 (vs. 13 f.); AA. i. I » BhA. ii. 214; UdA. 85. 

106 I * Ibid., 84 (jHi5httttarack'«36Ad94yam). 
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landed there on their way to Ceylon, but had to leave because the peojJe 
were incensed by their behaviour.^ Dhbarl was once bom in Suppftraka 
as a horse-dealer’s daughter.* It was also the residence of BUiUra 

Diraclriya {g-v.). 

Supparaka (Skt. Surparaka) is identified with the moderto Sopflra 
in the Thana district, to the north of Bombay * 

* Mhv. vi. 46; Dpv. ix. 15 f. • Imperial Gazetteer of India s.v., but 

^ DhA. IT. 50. ' see « Sualparaiita. 

Suppftraka. — The Bodhisatta born as a master mariner (niyydmaJca- 
jettha) of Bhtnikaecha. See the SunAmka JItaka. 

Supp&raka Jfttaka (No. 463). — ^The Bodhisatta was once a master 
mariner of Bhfinikaceha. His eyes wore injured by the salt water and 
he went completely blind. The king appointed him valuer and assessor. 
One day an elephant was brought before him which was designed to 
be the state elephant, but. feeling it over with his hands, he condemned 
it, saying that its dam had dropped it in its youth, injuring its hind 
feet. He similarly oord^mned a horse, a chariot, and a blanket for 
various reasons, all these things havir^ been designed for royal use. 
All his judgments were verifii d by the king and found to be correct; 
but ho only gave Supparaka eight pieces of money each time, and so 
Supparaka left his service in disgust. 

Some merchants had commissioned a ship, and, while searching for 
a captain, thought of Supparaka. When Supparaka refused, saying 
that he was blind, they replied that blind he might be, but no ship could 
founder if he were at the helm. After seven days the ship was caught 
in a storm and Supparaka drove her through various oceans — KhoramUa» 
Aggimftla, Dadhim&la, NDavappakusam&la, NalamiJa and Valabhkmukha. 
When he arrived at the last sea he saw that there was no means of 
rescuing the ship, and so performed an act of Truth. In one day the 
ship sailed back to Bharukaccha. 

The story was related in reference to the Buddha’s perfection of 
wisdom.* 

1 J. IT. 136-47; c/. SajpUraga Jdiaha in the JiUakamM (No. 14). 

1* Suppiya. — A Paribb&Jaka. He was the teacher of Brahmadatta* 

It ^s the discussion between these two, in the Ambalaltlllkft park, 
regarding the virtues of the Buddha, his Dhamma and his Order, 
which led to the preaching of the BrahmaJ&la Satta.* Suppiya was a 
follower of Safijaya BeblfUpntta.* 

1 J>. h 1 . 


« DA. i. 35. 
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2. Supplya. — One of the chief lay supporters of SIddhattha Buddha*^ 

^ Bu. xvii. 20. 

3. Snppiya Thera. — He was born in S&vatthi in a family of cemetery- 
keepers. Converted by the preaching of his friend, the Thera Sopdka, 
he entered the Order and attained arahantship. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a brahmin, named Varova, 
who left his ten children and became an ascetic in the forest. There he 
met the Buddha and his monks and gave them fruit. He belonged to a 
khattiya family in the time of Kassapa Buddha, but through pride of 
birth and learning used to detract his colleagues — hence his birth in 
a low caste in his last life.^ 

^ Thag. V8. 32; ThagA. i. 92 f.; Ap. ii. 462 f. 


4. Suppiya.— Sec Supplyft (2). 

1. Supplyft. — The name of the inhabitants of Rftjagaha in the time of 
Kassapa Buddha. At that time VepuUa was called Supassa (Suphassa).^ 

1 S. ii. 192. 

2. Supplyft. — An updsikd of Benares. Her husband was Suppiya, and 
they were both greatly devoted to the Order. One day, while on a 
visit to the monastery, Suppiya saw a sick monk who needed a meat 
broth. On her return home, she sent an attendant to fetch meat; but 
there was none to be had in the whole of Benares. She therefore, with 
a knife, cut a piece of flesh from her thigh and gave it to her servant 
to make into soup for the monk. She then went to her room and lay 
on her bed. When Suppiya returned and discovered what had happened 
he was overjoyed, and, going to the monastery, invited the Buddha to- 
a meal the next day. The Buddha accepted the invitation, and when, 
on the next day, he arrived with his monks, he asked for Suppiya. 
On hearing that she was ill, he desired that she be brought to see him. 
At the moment when the Buddha saw her the wound was healed, 
covered with good skin, on which grew fine hairs as on the rest of her 
body. 

It was as a result of thie incident that the Buddha lay down a rule 
forbidding monks to eat human flesh, even when willingly given.^ 
Suppiyft is given as an example of one whose good deeds bore fruit 
in this very life.* She was declared by the Buddha foremost among 

> Mil. 116; 1^. 291. 


' Vin. L 216 f. 
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women who waited on the sick,* an eminence she had resolved to win 
in the time of Padumuttara Buddha * 

• A. i. 26. a list of eminent women lay diaciplea 

^ AA. i. 244 f.; she is mentioned in (A iv. 348). 

3. Suppiya. — One of the five daughters of tlie third OkUka and 

Bhatti (Hatthft).^ 

1 DA. i. 268; MT. 13J ; SNA. n. 362. 

Suphassa.— Sec Supassa. 

1. Suphassa. — A female crow, wife of Supatta She is identified 

with R&hulamfit&.^ 

I J. ii. 4;i0. 


2. Suphassl. -Motiu r of Siddhattha Buddha.^ 

1 J. i. 40; Bu. xvii. 13. 

3. Suphassft. — A celestial musician or a musical instrument.^ 

1 VvA. 94. 

Subandhu (Subuddha). — A brahmin of Benares, father of TeUcchakftrl 
Thera. He incurred the wrath of C&pakka and was thrown into prison 

by Candagutta.^ 

^ ThagA. i. 440. 

1. Sub&hu Thera, —He was the son of a setthi family of Benares, and 
was the friend of Yasa. When Yasa and his companions joined the Order 
Subahu followed his example, and they all became arahants.^ 

1 Vin.i 19f. 

2. SttbShu Thera. — He was the son of a HaUa raja of Pi?d« He joined 
the Order on the occasion of the Buddha’s first visit to Rfijagiha and 
attained arahantship together with his friends Godhikat ValUya and 
Vttiya. Blmbisdra built a hut for them but forgot the roof; there was 
no rain until this defect had been made good.^ 

Ninety-nine kappas ago Subahu paid homage to Uddhattha Buddha. 
Thirty^seven kappas ago he was king sixteen times, under the name of 
Agida. He is perhaps identical with BipasatUiaka of the Apaddna,^ 

^ Thag. vs. 62; ThagA. i 123 f. < Ap.L140f. 
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3. Sulllba. — Five hundred kappas ago there were thirty-four kings 
of this name, previous births of Ek&saniya (Slvali) Thera.* 

^ Ap. i. 160; ThagA. i. 139. 

4. Subihu.— A tiger. See the Vahh&roha and Tittira (No. 438) 
Jfttakas. He is identifi('d with MoggaUana.^ 

1 J. lii. 192, 540. 

5. Sub&hu.— 'A Pacceloi Buddha.^ 

1 M. m. 70; ApA. i. 107. 

] . Subuddha.--See Susuddha. 

2. Subuddha.— See Subandhu. 


Subodbftlafik&ra.— A work on Pali prosody by SaAgharakkhita Thera 

of Ceylon.^ 


1 Gv. 61;P.L.C. 199 f. 


Subbataa-^A king of long ago, a previous birth of Kutiviharlya (Nala- 
m&liya) Thera.^ 

^ ThagA. i. 131; Ap. i. 143. 

1. Subrahmft. — A Devaputta He visits the Buddha at Ve)uvana 
and tells him that his heart is full of dismay. The Buddha replies 
that the only path out of sorrow is by way of wisdom, renunciation and 
restraint.^ According to the Commentary,® he was a devaputta of 
Tivatiipsa, and one day went to the Nandana Park with one thousand 
nymphs. Five hundred of them sat with him under the Pirlcchattaka- 
tree, while the others climbed the tree, from which they threw garlands 
and sang songs. Suddenly all of them vanished and were born in. 
Aviel, Subrahma, discovering their destiny and investigating his own, 
finds that he has only seven days more to live. Pull of grief, he seeks 
the Buddha for consolation. At the end of the Buddha’s discourse he 
becomes a sotapanm. 

I S. i. 63. **RA, i. 88 f.; BA. iii. 760; MA. i. 190 f. 


2. Subrahmft. — A Pacceka Brahmi. He was a follower of the Buddha, 
and, after visiting him together with Suddhav&sa, he went on to another 
Brahmfty who was infatuated with his own importance. There, by a 
display of magic power, Subrahma convinced him that he was far more 
powerful than the Brahma, but declared that his own power was as 
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nothing compared with that of the Buddha.^ On another oocasion, 
Subrahma visited the Buddha to declare the folly of KoUUIklt and of 
Ka|amoraka Tissa/ Subrahma was present at the preaching of the 

MahSsamaya Sutta.^ 

1 R. i. 146 f. » Ibid., 148. » D. ik 261. 

3. Subrahma. — A brahmin who wilt !)e the father of Metteyya Buddha. 
His wife will be Brahmavati.^ He will !»<• the ehaplain of King Sahkha.’ 
According to the Mahammsa^ he is identical with Kdkavap^atissa. 

‘ DhSA. 4ir»; Vam. 434. * An&gat. vs. 96. * Mhv. xiExii. 82. 

Subrahmd Sutta. — ^Describ(*H the visit the devaputta Subrahmi to 
the Buddha.' 

J S. 1, 

1. Subha. -A Pacceka Buddha.' 

* M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 106. 

2. Subha. — A young man called TodeyyapUtta. He once 

visited the Buddha in Savatthi, asking him various questions. The 
int(‘rview is described in the Subha Sutta (q.v.). At the end of the dis- 
course he declared himself the Buddha’s follower. While on his way 
back from the city, he met Janussoni, and, on being asked what he thought 
of the Buddha, spoke of him in terms of the highest praise, saying that 
none but Gotama’s own peer could utt€*r sufficient praise of him.' Subha 
is described* as the son of the brahmin Todeyya [q.v.) of Tudig&ma. 

Elsewhere,* however, a different account is given of his conversion. 
Subha’s father was a very rich merchant, chaplain to Pasenadl, but a 
great miser. After death he was born as a dog in the same home. One 
day, when the Buddha was going his alms round in Tudigama near 
Savatthi, he arrived at Subha’s house. The dog saw the Buddha and 
barked, and the Buddha addressed it as Todeyya.” The dog thereupon 
ran into the house and lay on a bed, from which no one could drive it 
away. When Subha asked the cause of the uproar, he was told the 
story. Thereupon he was very angry, saying that his father had been 
born in the Brahmaloka, and, in order to refute the Buddha, he visited 
the monastery. This was the occasion for the preaching of the SQbllE 
Sutta. Soon after the Buddha’s death, when Anaoda was staying in 

^ M.i.l96f., 208 f.;J&ci]S8o^i addresses ’ which adds that the Buddha proved the 
him as Bhlndvlim. identity of the dog by getting it to indicate 

* MA. ii, 802; c/. M. i. 202. j the place where Todeyya’s treasure lay 

* DA. ii. 384 f.; c/. HA. ii 068 f., ' buried. 
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Uvatthiy Subha sent a young man to Inanda with his respects and an 
invitation to his house. Jnanda, having taken medicine, did not go 
that day. But he went the next day, accompanied by a monk of Cetlya 
(Cetaka). Their conversation is recorded in the Subha Sutta (2).^ See 
also CfllakammavlbhaAga Sutta, which too was preached to Subha. 

^ D. i. 204 f. 

3. Subha. — A palace guard, son of Datta. lie closely resembled King 
TasaUUaka^Tissa in appearance, and the king used to place him on the 
throne, decked in royal ornaments, and watch the ministers doing 
obeisance to him, while he himself took the guard’s place. One day, 
while Subha was on the throne, he reprimanded the king, disguised as 
a guard, for smiling disrespectfully, and had him led away and executed 
before th# truth was discovered Subha then became king and ruled 
for six years (120-6 A.c.). He built the Subharaja-parivena, the Valli- 
vlh&ra, the Ekadv&ra-vih&ra and the Nandig&maka-vih&ra. H(> was 
deposed by Vasabha.^ His daughter married VaAkanasika-Tissa. She 
had be(‘n adopted by a bricklayer, but Vasabha discovered her identity 
and married her to his son. Her good fortune was owing to a meal she 
had given to an arahant them ® 

' Mhv. XXXV. 61 ff. ; Dpv. xxi. 46. 

® For details see Mhv. xxx\. 101 fl.; see also Cv. xxxviii. 13 f. 


4. Subha. — A palace occupied by Kop^aftfia Buddha before his re- 
nunciation.' 


1 Bu. iii. 26. 


5. Subha. — A palace occupud by Gotama Buddha before his renuncia 
tion.' 

^ BuA. 230; but Bu. xxvi.*14 calls it Subhata. 


6. Subha. — A sempati who, during the thirteenth century, built a 
fortress in Subhaglri.' 

' Cc. Ixxxi. 4. 


1. Subha Sutta.— Subha ^Todeyyaputta (g.r.) visits the Buddha at 
Sivatthl and asks him various questions regarding the Dhamma, com- 
paring it with the teachings of the brahmins regarding ultimate salvation. 
He admits that no one among the brahmins or the early sages had fully 
discerned and realized the qualities laid down by them for the attainment 
of merit and the achievement of right. He quotes PokkhanuAtl as 
saying that those who, like Gotama, profess to transceiid ordinary 
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human beings and rise to the heights of Ariyan knowledge aire idle 
boasters. The Budda retorts that Pokkharasati cannot even road the 
thoughts of his slave-girl, Puii^iU. The Buddha then convinces Subha 
that he has discovered the way to union with Amhinftf and, at bis request, 
teaches him this way, as being the four Subha acknow- 

ledges himself the Buddha’s follower.' 

‘ M. ii. 196.209. 

2. Sublia Sutta. -A conversation between Sttbtaa Todeyyaputta (q,v,) 
and Ananda at Sdvatthi soon after the Buddha’s death. Subha asks 
Ananda what were the bodies of doctrim* which the Buddha was wont 
to praise, to which he incited others and in which he established them. 
Ananda explains to him. The sutta is almost word for word identical 
with the Sftmafiftiphala Sutta.^ 

‘ U. i. 204-10. 

3. Subha Sutta. — According to Buddhaghosa,' Subha Sutta is the real 
name for the Cula-kammavlbbatiga Sutta (q.v.). 

1 MA. ii. 902, 967. 

Subhakinni, Subhakl^ha . — X class of Brahmas who occupy the 
ninth Rupa -world; a division of the Subha-devft/ Beings are born in 
that world as a result of developing the third jham, and their life span 
is sixty-four kappas* They are filled and pervaded with happiness 
and are serenely blissful ; they experience only sublime happiness, unlike 
the Abhassarfi, who exclaim in their joy.® They agree both in body and 
in perceptive power.® They radiate light from their bodies in a steady 
brightness and not in flashes.® When the world is destroyed by water, 
the world of the Subhaki^has forms the limit to which the water rises.® 

* M. iii. 102; D. ii. 69; M. i. 2, etc. ^ D. iii. 219. 

Compendium^ p. 138. ® A. iv. 401; c/. iv. 40. 

2 MA. i. 663 and aA. i. 162; but see ® AA. ii. 713; c/. PSA. 80. 

A. ii. 127, 120, where their life is given | ^ Ibid., 266. 

as four kappas. \ 

Subbakttfa. — The name of Mlssaka Mountain (SDakfifa) in the time 
of Kassapa Buddha. Ceylon was then known as Map^lkdipa. It was 
on Sttbhaknta that Kassapa Buddha landed when he arrived in Ceylon.® 
^ Mhv. XT. 131 L; Dpv. zvii. 14. 

Subhaga.— A son of the Naga-king, Dhataraftha. See the Bhflrldatta 
Jdtaka. He is identified with Moggallioa.® 

» J. vi. 219. 
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SttbhagavatL— The pleasaunce in Khemavati whore Kakusandha 

Buddha was born.^ 

1 BuA. 213. 

Subbagavana.— A wood in Ukkaffha. Once, when the Buddha was 
there, he visited the Avihd gods^ and, again, from there he visited 

Baka Brahmfi, to whom he preached the Brahmanimantanika Sutta.^ 

It was under a sdla-tiee in Subhagavana that the Mulapariyaya Sutta 
was preached.* 

The wood was so called because of its beauty. People often went 
there for pleasure, and, influenced by the romantic nature of the sur- 
roundings, would plan pleasant things, which would come to pass.^ 

% 

^ D. ii. 50. ^ M. i. 1 ; also tho Jataka of the same 

* M. i. 326; but see S. i. 142, where the | name (J. ii. 259). 

Buddha is said to have been at Jetavana. ' ^ MA. i. 10. 

Subhagiri, Subha^pabbata, Sundara-pabbata. — An isolated rock in 
Ceylon. It was evidently named after the sempati Subha, who built 
a fortress there in the time of Mfigha/ Later, it was occupied by Bhuva- 
nekab&hu (brother of Vijayab&hu IV.), and formed the centre of the 
campaign in the battle of Vijayabahu IV. against Candabh&nu. Later, 
Bhuvanekabahu continued to live there.® After Vijayabahu IV. was 
killed by his sempati Mitta, Bhuvanekabahu, who had succeeded to 
the throne at Jambuddopi, had once more to seek refuge in Subhagiri, 
and for some time it was the seat of government. A town seems to have 
grown up there in the same way as at SIhagiri.* 

Bhuvanekabahu himself ruled there for eleven years.* After his 
death, Ariyaoakkavatti laid waste the town,* and the capital was later 
moved to Hatthigirl(sela)pura.* 

Subhagiri is identified with the modern Yapahu, near Maho.’ 

^ Cv. Ixxxi. 3. ' ^ Ibid.f 42. ® Ibid., 46. 

2 Ibid,, Ixxxviii. 26, 61, 64 f., 79. ® Ibid., 69. 

» Ibid., xo: 11, 28, 30, 36. . ^ Cv. Tra. ii. 136, n. 3. 

Subhadeva. — Uncle of ^bhayanSga. Abhayanaga had Subhadeva’s 
hands and feet cut of! and left him behind, that he might bring about 
division in the kingdom of Vob&rika-Tissa. When the time was come, 
he sent word to Abhayanaga, and the latter seized the throne.^ 

A Mhv. xxxvi. 46 f.; MT. 663. 


1 . Subhadda. — One of the chief lay patrons of DhammadaiwT Buddha/ 

^ Bu. xvL 20. 
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2. Subhadda. — A you h who joined the Order under Koij^^aAfta Bllddha 
with ten thousand others, and became an arahant. He was the Buddha *» 
aggasdvaka} 

1 Bu. iij. 30; J. i. 30; BuA, 111. 


3. Subhadda. — A i^arapdlaka who gav(‘ grass for his seat to Kakusandha 
Buddha.^ 


> BoA. 210. 


4. Subhadda.- -Sou of Upaka the Alivaka and G&p&.' 

1 ThigA. 22l;SNA. i. 260. 

5. Subhadda. — A barber of Atum&. He entered the Order and re 
sented having to observe various rules, great and small. When the 
Buddha died and the monks stood weeping, Subhadda asked them to 
rejoice instead, saying: “ We are well rid of the MahdsatmfM; we shall 
now do just as we like.” Mahd Kassapa heard this while he was on 
his way from Pftva to Kusinara, and it was this remark which made 
him decide to hold the First Council aft^r the Buddha death. ^ 

Subhadda had been a sdmanera at the time of the Buddha’s visit to 
Atuma, and had two sons before he joined the Order. When he heard 
that the Buddha was coming, he sent for his two sons and gave orders 
for various foods to be collected to feed the Buddha and the twelve 
hundred and fifty monks. The Buddha arrived in the evening and 
took up his residence in Atuma. All night long Subhadda went about 
giving instructions regarding the preparation of the food. In the morning 
of the next day the Buddha went out for alms, and Subaddha approached 
him and invited him to partake of the food which he had prepared. 
But the Buddha questioned him, and, discovering what he had done, 
refused to accept the meal, forbidding the monks to do so too. This 
angered Subhadda, arud he awaited an opportunity of expressing his 
disapproval of the Buddha. This opportunity came when he heard of 
the Buddha’s death.® 

1 Vin. ii. 284 f.; D. ii. 162; Mhv. iii. 6. » DA. ii. 699; c/. Vin. i. 249 f. 

6. Subhadda Thera. — He was a brahmin of high rank (of the udtcca* 

and, having become a Paribbftjakai was living 
in Kusinirft when the Buddha went there on his last journey. Having 
heard that the Buddha would die in the third watch of the night, Subhadda 
went to the sd2a-grove, where the Buddha lay on his death-bed, and asked 
Ananda for permission to see him. But three times Ananda refused 
the request, saying that the Buddha was weary. The Buddha over- 
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heard the conversation and asked Subhadda to come in. Subhadda 
asked the Buddha if there were any truth in the teachings of other 
religious instructors. The Buddha said he had no time to discuss that, 
but that any system devoid of the Noble Eightfold Path was useless 
for salvation, and be taught Subhadda the Doctrine. Subhadda asked 
to be allowed to join the Order, and the Buddha gave Ananda special 
permission to admit him at once without waiting for the usual pro- 
bationary period. Subhadda dwelt in solitude and in meditation and 
soon became an arahant. He was the last disciple to be converted 
by the Buddha.^ 

Buddhaghosa says‘ that when the Buddha gave him permission to 
ordain Subhadda, Ananda took him outside, poured water over his head, 
made him repeat the formula of the impermanence of the body, shaved 
off his Jiftir beard, clad him in yellow robes, made him repeat the 
Three Refuges, and then led him back to the Buddha. The Buddha 
himself admitted Subhadda to the higher ordination and gave him a 
subject for meditation. Subhadda took this, and, walking up and down 
in a quiet part of the grove, attained arahantship and came and sat 
down beside the Buddha. 

In the past, Subhadda and Afift&ta Ko^^fifia had been brothers. 
They had a cornfield, and the elder (Ahhata Eoncjlahha) gave the first- 
fruits of the corn to the monks in nine stages. The younger (Subhadda) 
found fault with him for damaging the corn. They then divided the 
field, thus settling the dispute,® Subhadda rubbed the dead body of 
Padumuttara Buddha with sandalwood and other fragrant essences and 
placed a banner on his thupa. In the time of Kassapa Buddha^ the 
Buddha’s aggasdvaka, Tissa, was Subhadda ’s son. Subhadda spoke 
disparagingly of him, hence his tardiness in meeting the Buddha in his 
last life. Subhadda died on the day of his ordination and arahantship.® 

The conversation between the BuHdha and Subhadda forms the topic 
of a dilemma in the MUindapailha.^ Subhadda ordination was the 
Buddha’s last official ” act.® 

» D. ii. 148 ff.; c/. DhA. iii. 376 f. 1 « Ap. i. 100 f. 

* DA. ii. 690. * p. 130. 

* DA. ii. 688. 1 • KhA., p. 89. 

7. Subhadda. — A lay disciple of NdtfU. He was an anagdmin and 
was born in the Suddhavisi, never to be reborn.^ 

1 D. U. 92; S. V. 348 f. 


SubhaddakaooL-— See Bhaddakaeeft. 
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1. Sttbliadd&. — Aggasdoikd of Revata Buddha*^ 

^ J. i. 35; fin. vi. 22. 

2. Subhaddft. — One of the chief women lay supporters of Stl}&ta 
Buddha/ 

^ fin. xiii. 30. 

3. Subhaddd. — Wife ef Tissa Buddha before his renunciation.' 

^ Bu. xviii. 18. 

4. Subhaddd. -See Mahdsubhaddd and CQlasubhaddd. 

5. Subhaddd. — Daughter of the Madda king and wife of the king of 
Benares. See the Ghaddanta Jdtaka. 

6. Subhaddd.~Wife of Mahasudassana. See Mahdsubhaddd. 

7. Subhaddd. — A celestial musician or a musical instrument.' 

' VvA.94,211. 

8. Subhaddd. — One of the five daughters of Vijayabdhu I. and Tlloka- 
sundarl. She married VIrabdhu.' 

1 Cv. Hx.3I,43. 

Subhadddcetiya. — A cetiya in Pulatthipura built by Parakkamabdhu I.' 

^ Cv. Ixxviii. 51. 

Subhapabbsts, Subhfteala.— See Subhagiri. 

1. Subtaavatl. — A city in the time uf Piyadassi Buddha. Near hy 
was Sudassanapabbata. where lived the deva-king Sudassana.' 

• BuA. 173. 

2. Subhavatl.— A city in the time of Anomadassi Buddha. Near by 
was the Sudassanuyyina, where the Buddha preached his first sermon.’ 

i BuA. 143. 

1. SubUL — A group of Brahmas; the group includes the Parittasubbft. 
the Appamipasubhd and the SubhaUphA’ 


II. 


^ H. ill. 102; for details tee a.«. 
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2. SubU Ki^millfiradhlt&. — She was the daughter of a rich goldsmith 
of MJagaba. One day she went to pay obeisance to the Buddha and 
he preached to her. She became a sotapanna, and later she joined the 
Order under Mah&pa]ftpatl. From time to time her relations tried to 
persuade her to leave the Order and return to tha^ijvorld. One day she 
set forth, in twenty-four verses, the dangers of household life and dis- 
missed them, convinced of her rightness. Then, striving for insight, 
she attained arahantship on the eighth day.^ The Buddha saw this 
and praised her in three verses.® Sakka visited her with the gods of 
T&vatiqisa and uttered another verse in her praise.® 

1 Tbig, vB. 338-61. 2 Ibid., 362-4. * Ibid., 366; ThigA. 236 f. 

3. Subh& Jivakambavailik&. — She belonged to an eminent brahmin 
family of R&jagaha, and, seeing the bane in the pleasures of sense, became 
a nun under Paj&pati Gotami. She was called Subha because her body 
was beautiful. One day, in Jivakambavana^ a libertine, in the prime 
of youth, seeing her going to her siesta, stopped her, inviting her to 
sensual pleasures. She talked to him of the evils of such pleasures, 
but he persisted. Seeing that he was particularly enamoured of the 
beauty of her eyes, she pulled out one of them, saying: “ Come, here is 
the offending eye.” The man was appalled and asked her forgiveness. 
Subha went to the Buddha, and, at sight of him, her eye recovered. 
Filled with joy, she stood worshipping him, and he taught her and gave 
her an exercise for meditation. She developed insight and became an 
arahant.^ 

^ Thig. V8B. 366-399; ThigA. 246 f. 

Subh&sita Sutta. — The Buddha tells the monks that good speech is 
that which is spoken well, righteously, affectionately and truthfully, 
who is present, renders the Buddha’s speech into verse.^ 

1 S. i. 188; c/. SN., p. 78 f. 

Subhiita Thera, — He belonged to a clansman’s family of Magadha? 
and, because of his predisposition to renunciation, left domestic life 
and joined sectarian ascetics. Dissatisfied with them and seeing the 
happiness enjoyed by Upatlssa, Kolita, Sola and others, after they had 
joined the Order, he too became a monk under the Buddha, winning 
the favour of his teachers. He went into solitude with an exercise for 
meditation, and soon afterwards attained arahantship. 

In the time of Kassapa Buddha he belonged to a very rich family 
of Benares, and, after hearing the Buddha preach, rubbed the Buddha’s 
Gandhakutl eight times a month with the ^ur lands of perfumes. 
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Afi a result of this, he was born, in all his births, with a ficagrant 

bodf.^ 

He is probably identical with Cfllasugaadba of the Apad&na.* 

1 Thag. vw. 320-4; ThagA. i. 405 f. 

* Ap. ii. Ijflip f.; but see ThagA. i. 80 and Ap. li. 45J>. 


Subhfltaoandana. — A Thera of Pagan who wrote the IJdgattiia?ivaraQa» 

a Pali grammar.^ 


' Gv. 63, 72; Bod# , op. nt., 22, 


Subhuti Thera. — He was the son oi Sumaiiase(|hl and the younger 
brother of An&thaidndiha. On th(^ day of the dedication of JetavanSt 
he heard the Buddha preach and left tli^ world. After ordination he 
mastered the two categories (of Vinaya rules), and, after obtaining a 
subject for meditation, lived in the forest. There he developed insight, 
and attained arahantship un the basis oi meltdjkatui. Teaching the 
Dhamma without distinction or limitation, he vsis declared chief of those 
who lived remote and in peace (amrfavihdri mim aggo), and of those who 
were worthy of gifts (dahkldmyyanam),^ It is said that when he went 
begging for alms he would develop meiiajham at etich door, hence every 
gift made to him was of the highest merit. In the course of his travels 
he came to R&]agaha, and Bimbis&ra promised to build him a dwelling* 
place. But the king forgot his promise, and Subhuti meditated in the ^ 
open air. There was no rain, and, discovering the cause, the king had 
a leaf hut built for him. As soon as Subhuti entered the hut and seated 
himself cross-legged on the bed of hay, rain began to fall. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he belonged to a rich family and 
was called Nanda. Later he left the world and lived the hermit’s life, 
at the head of forty-four thousand others. The Buddha visited Nanda ’s 
hermitage and accepted from him a gift of fruit and flowers. He asked 
one of his monks, proficient in 7neUa and eminent in receiving gifts, to 
preach the anumoAana, At the end of the sermon all the other hermits 
became arahants, but Nanda ’s attention was fixed on the majesty of 
the preaching monk, and he did not reach any attainment. Later, 
discovering the qualities in which the preacher had attained eminence, 
Nanda resolved that he too would reach similar eminence.* 

Verses attributed to him are included in the Theragaihcf and also in 
the MiUniapafiha} See also Subh&ti Sutta. 


^ A. L 24; c/. Ud. vi. 7, where the 
Buddha commendB his proficiency in 
meditation. 

*AA. L 124 f.; ThagA. i. 17 ff.; 


UdA. 348 f.; see also Ap. L 67 f., where 
Nanda is ca^bd KfUlya, 

• vs. 1. 

* pp. m, 891. 
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SttbhQti Satta. — Sabhuti Thera visits the Buddha with a companion^ 
and the Buddha asks him who his companion is. Subhuti answers 
that he is the son of a believing disciple and has gone forth from a believer’s 
home to homelessness. The Buddha then asks Subhuti if his colleague 
conforms to the traditional signs of the believer, ^ubhuti begs of the 
Buddha to define these signs, and the Buddha explains them at length.^ 

^ A. V. 337 f. The Commentary says that the monk was the son of An&thaplQ^lka 
and therefore Subhuti’s nephew (AA. ii. 866). 

1. Sumafigala.— of Dipafikara Buddha.^ 

1 J. i. 29; Bn. ii. 213. 

2. SumaAgala. — One of the chief lay patrons of Kassapa Buddha.^ 
He spree^d the ground with bricks of gold for a space of twenty usabhas 
and spent an equal sum on a monastery for the Buddha. He saw a 
man sleeping, and thought to himself that the man must be a thief. 
The man conceived a grudge against Sumangala, and burned his fields 
seven times, cut the feet off the cattle in his pen seven times, and burned 
his house seven times. Then knowing that Sumangala loved the Buddha’s 
Oandhakuti) he also set fire to that. It was burnt down by the time 
Sumangala eould arrive there; seeing it, he clasped his hands, saying 
that now he eould build another in its jdace. Then the thief went about 

i^with a knife concealed on him, waiting to kill Sumangala. One day 
Sumangala held a great almsgiving, at the conclusion of which he said : 

Sir, there is evidently an enemy of mine trying to do me harm. I 
have no anger against him, and will give over to him the fruits of this 
offering.” The thief heard and was filled with remorse, and begged his 
forgiveness. The thief was later born as a peta on Gijjhakuto.^ 

' Bu. XXV. 41 ; J. i. 92. ^ DhA. iii. 61 f. 

3. SumaAgala. —City of birth of SuJ&ta Buddha.^ He preached his 
first sermon in the park in the city.* 

1 Bu. xiii. 20; J. i. 38. » BuA. 168. 

4. SumaAgala. —The city wher(« Piyadassi Buddha preached to PUlta 
^ and Sabbadassi, who later became his chief disciples.^ 

1 BuA. 176. 

5. SumaAgala. — A king of seven hundred kappas ago, a previous 
birth of Sus&rada (Phaladayaka) Thera.^ 


^ ThagA. i. 167; Ap. i. 161. 



6. SumaAgala. — Ninetoon kappas ago there were several kings of this 
name, previous births of Khltaka Thera.^ 

^ ThagA. 1 . 209, 

7. SumaAgala Thera.— He was bom in a poor family in a hamlet near 
Savatthi. When he grew up, he cHrned his living in the fields. One 
day he saw Pasenadl hold a great almsgiving to the Order, and, seeing 
the food served to the monks, desired enter the Order that he might 
lead a life of ease and luxury. A Th( ra to whom he confessed his desire 
ordained him, and sent him to the forest wath an exercise for meditation. 
Ill solitude he pined and wavered, and finally returned to his village. 
As he went along he saw men wojkiug in the fields in the hot wind, 
with soiled garments, covered with dust And thinking how miserable 
they were, he put forth fresh effort in his meditations, and, winning insight, 
attained arah ant ship. 

In the past he saw Siddhattha Buddha Atthadassi Buddha) standing 
in one robe, after a liath. Pleased with tins Sight, h(* clapped his hands. 
One hundred and sixteen kapjias ago he was twit e king, iind(‘r the name 

of Ekacintlta.^ 

^ Thag. vs. 43; ThagA. i. Jll f.; Ap. i 147 f. 

8. Sumafigala Thera.-— An cirahant. One hundred and eighteen 
kappas ago he was a biahmin. One day, having made preparations fox; 
a great sacrifice, he saw PlyadassI Buddha arriving at his door with one 
thousand arahants, and placed all the food in his house at the disposal 
of the Buddha and his monks. ^ 

J Ap. i. 65 f. 

9. SumaAgala. — A Pacceka Buddha.^ 

1 M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 

10. Sumahgala. — A park-keeper of the king of Benares. See the 

Sumafigala J&taka. He is identified >vith Ananda.' 

1 J. iii. 444. 

11. Sumahgala. — A monk of Ceylon, pupil of Sftriputta. He wrote 
a Vika on the Abhidhammavat&ra, called the AbhidhammatthavIbliAvlilL^ 
He also wrote the S&ratthas&llni, on the Saccaiahkh^a.^ 

1 P.L.C. 108, 173. * Ibid., 200; Gv. 62, 72. 

12. Snmahgala. — The tenth future Buddha, the first being Het^yya.^ 

1 An^at., p. 40. 
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Sumakgala Mtaka (No. 420).— Tlu> Bodhisatta was once king of 
Benares and had a park-keeper called Sumangala. A Pacoeka Buddha 
came from NandamiUapabbli&ra and took up his abode in the park. 
The king, seeing him as he went begging, invited him to the palace, fed 
him, and urged him to continue to stay in the park. The Pacceka Buddha 
agreed to do so, and the king told Sumangala to look after him. One day 
the Pacceka Buddha went away to a village, and, after an absence of some 
days, returned in the evening. Putting away his bowl and robe, he sat 
on a stone seat. Sumangala, looking in the park for some meat in order 
to feed some relations who had suddenly arrived, saw the Pacceka Buddha, 
and, taking him for a deer, shot him. The Pacceka Buddha revealed his 
identity and made Sumangala pull out the arrow. Sumahgala was full 
of remorse, but the Pacceka Buddha died. Feeling sure that the king 
would never forgive him, Sumangala fled with his wife and children. 
After a year he asked a friend, a minister at court, to discover how the 
king felt towards him. The man uttered his praises in the king’s presence, 
but the king remained silent. This was repeated every year, and in 
the third year, knowing that the king now bore him no ill-will, he 
returned to the king, who, after hearing from him how the accident 
had happened, forgave him. When asked why he had remained 
silent, the king replied that it was wrong for a king to act hastily in 
his anger. 

" Sumangala is identifled with Ananda. The story was related in 
connection with the admonition of a king.^ 

^ J. iii. 439-44 

SumafigalaFparivepa.— A monastery, probably in AnnrUhapiira 
at the time of Buddhaghosa. D&|handga Thera {g.v,) lived there. 

SBm&ftgalappMManl.— A ^ka on the KhuddMihkhi, written bj 
Vieiasan of Ceylon at the request of SumaAgab.' 

i Ot. 62. 71; Bvd. 1227 

Sumahgalamfttt TherL-— She was born in a poor family of UvatttJ 
and was married to a rusl^-plaiter {naiaMra), Her first child was a son, 
named Sumafigala, who left the world and became an arahant,^ She 
became a nun, and one day, while reflecting on all she had suffered in the 
lay life, she was much affected, and, her insight quickening, she became 
an arahant.* 

^ 8ae8ttiiiadgaia(7h * Thlg* fS8.^2a*24; ThigA* 28 1 
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Sn m ai rt g a lavlUbrtiil. — Buddliagho8a*s CommentaTj of the DUte Mkifi.’ 

It was written at the request of I>t(haiUlga TteUt, mcumJ>eiit of the 
Sumafligala tiarlve^a. It is quoted in the 

^ Gv. 59. t AA, i. 407. 

1. Sumana. — ^The fourth of the twenty-four Buddhas. He was bom 
in Mekhala, his father being the Jchattiya Sudatta and his mother Slrlml. 
For nine thousand years he lived as a householder in thrhe palaces— 
Oanda, Sueanda and Valaipsa^ — his wih* being Vataipsikft and his son 
Anupama. He left the world on an elephant, practised austerities for 
ten months, and attained enlightenment under a w5ga-tree, being given a 
meal of milk-rice by Anupamd, daughter of Anupama-setthl of Anoma, 
and grass for his seat by the Ajlvidta Anupama. His first sermon was 
preached in the Mekhala Park, and among his first disciples were his 
step-brother Sarapa and the* purohita\s son Bh&vltatta. His Twin-miracle 
was performed in SunandavatT. The Bodhisatta was a Naga-king Atula. 
One of the Buddha’s chief assemblies was on the occasion of his solving 
the questions of King Arindama on Nirodha. 

Sarapa and Bhavitatta were his chief monks and Sop& and UpasspA 
his chief nuns. Udena was his personal attendant. Vafupa and Sarapa 
were his chief lay supporters among men and CftlA and Upao&lft among 
women. His body was ninety cubits in height, and he died at the age 
of ninety thousand in AftgArftma, where a thupa of four yojanas was 
erected over his ashes. ‘ 

^ BuA. calls them Ntrlvaddhana, | * Bu. v. 1 ff.; BuA. 125 f.; J. i. 30,34, 

SoiiuivadtliaiiaandIdilhlvad41iaiia<126). 135,40. 

2. Sumaaa.— Attendant of Fadomiittara Buddha,^ His eminence 
prompted Alianda (Sumana in that birth) to resolve to be an attendant 
of some future Buddha.* 

^ J. i. 37; Bu. zL 24. * ThagA. ii 122; see also Ap. i. 195. 

3. Sumana.— Step-brother of Padumuttara Boddba. He obtaiped, 
as boon from the king, the privilege of waiting on the Buddha for three 
months. He built in the park of Sobhana a vihara. The park belonged 
to the householder Sobkana, and he built the vih&ia on land for which he 
gave one hundred thousand. There he entertained the Buddha and his 
monks. Sunanda is identified with Ananda.* 

I ThagA. ii. 122 1; AA. i. IfSO f.; SA ii. 68 f. 

4. Sumana. — pupil of Annruddlia. He represented the monks from 
Ptvqfpitai at the Second Ooimoil. VAsabkaglilll was his colleague.^ 
See also Sumana (8). 

^ Mhv. iv. 40, 68; Dpv^ iv«48; v. 24; Via. ti. a06« etc. 
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5. Sttmana. — A garland-maker, given as an example of one whose 
acts bore fruit in this very life/ He was Bimbisftra’s gardener, and 
provided the king daily with eight measures of jasmine flowers, for which 
he received eight pieces of money. One day, while on his way to the 
palace, he saw the Buddha, and threw two handfuls of flowers into the 
air, where they formed a canopy over the Buddha’s head. Two 
handfuls thrown on the right, two on the left and two behind, all remained 
likewise in the air and accompanied the Buddha as he walked through 
the city, a distance of three leagues, that all might see the miracle. 

When Sumana returned home with his empty basket and told his wife 
what he had done, she was fearful lest the king should punish him. 
Going to the palace, she confessed what he had done, and asked for 
forgiveness for herself as she had had no part in the deed. Bimbisara 
visited the Buddha and then sent for Sumana. Sumana confessed that 
when he offered the flowers to the Buddha he was quite prepared to 
lose his life. The king gave him the eightfold gift: eight female slaves, 
eight sets of jewels, eight thousand pieces of money, eight women from 
the royal harem, and eight villages. 

In reply to a question by Ananda, the Buddha said that in the future 
the garland-maker would become a Pacceka Buddha, Sumana/ 

^ Mil. 115, 291, 350; cf. DhSA. 426; i to KhA., the Pacceka Buddha’s name will 
PSA. 408. I be Sumanlssara. 

^ DhA. ii. 40 £.; KhA, 129. According 

6. Sumana. — Chief lay supporter of Kassapa Buddha.^ 

^ DA. ii. 424; but see SumaAgala (2). 

7. Sumana Thera. — He belonged to a brahmin family of Kosala. 
His mother’s brother was an arahant, and ordained him as soon as he 
grew up. Sumana soon acquired the io\ii jhdnas and fivefold afLM and, 
in due course, attained arahantship^ 

Ninety-five kappas ago he gave a hantakaAixxii to a Pacceka Buddha 
who was ill.^ He is 4?vidently identical with Haritakadftyaka of the 
Apaddm.^ 

^ Thag. V88. 330-4; ThagA. i. 411 f. > Ap. ii. 394; c/. Avad&naS ii. 67-70. 

8. Sumana Thera.— See Cfila^lumana (3). He is probably identical 
with Sumana (4), and may be identical with Sumana (7) if the uncle 
mentioned in connection with the latter is Anuruddha. 

Thirty-one kappas ago he was a garland-maker and offered jasmine- 
flowers to Sikhi Buddha, Twenty-six kappas ago he was king four times, 
under the name of Hah&yasa.^ 

^ Thag. TBS. 429.34; ThagA. i. 457 f. 
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9. Sumana Thera« — Ho is mentioned as having lived in ADdblVana 
with Khema. Together they visited the Buddha, and, when Khema had 
gone away, Sumana talked with the Buddha about arahants/ He is 
probably identical with Sumana (7) or (8). 

1 A. iii. 348 f. 

10. Sumana.— A seuhi in the time of Padumuttara Buddha. He was 

the employer and, later, the friend of Annabhdra ((j.v ). 

11. Sumana. —A householder in the time of Dutthag&ma^i Abhaya, 
in the village of Bhokkanta in South (^'vlon Later he lived in the 
village Mah&muniy in the district of Dighav&pl. Ubbiri was born as 
his daughter and was named Sumand. Sumana married Lakuplaka 
Atimbara.^ 

^ DhA. iv. 60 f. 

12 Sumana. — A setthi of Sdvatthi. He was the father of Anfttha- 

pindika and Subhuti Thera.^ 

1 ThagA 1 23; AA. 1 . 12 >, 2U8. 


13. Sumana. — A Pacceka Buddha of thirty-one kappas ago, to whom, 
in a previous birth, Bhalliya^ and Bh&radv&Ja Thera* gave vallikara- 
fruit. 

^ ThagA. i. 49. * Ibvd., 303; c/. Ap. u. 416. 

14. Sumana.— Eldest sou of King Bindus&ra. He was killed by Asoka. 

Nigrodha-s&manera was his son and Sumand his wife.^ 

1 Mhv. V. 38, 41; Sp. i. 45. 

15. Sumana. — Sou of Sahghamittd and Aggibrahma.^ He joined the 
Order at the age of seven; even as a sdma^era he was gifted with the 
sixfold abhiflM and accompanied Mahinda to Ceylon.* Once when he 
announced that Mahinda was going to preach his voice was heard all 
over Ceylon,* In order to get relics for the oetiyas in Ceylon, he went 
(by air) to Pupphapura (Pdlallputta)^ and from there to Sakka*8 abode, 
for the Buddha’s right collar-bone. He supervised the placing of the 
relics in the Thfipdrdma-oetlya.* 

I ^ Ibid,, xviL 7, 21; six. 24, 42; see 
I also Dpv. xii. 13, 20, 39; xv. 6 f., 28, 
I 93. 


1 Mhv. V. 170. 

* Ibid,, xiiL 4, 18. 

* Ibid., xiv. 33. 
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16. Smnana. — Governor of Olrijanapada in the time of KlkavaQ^ 
tlisa. H!e was a friend of Ve{usumana*8 father.^ 

^ Mhv. xxiii. 69. 

17. Bumaiia. — A Yakkha chief, to be invoked in time of need b} 
followers of the Buddha.^ 

i D. iii. 205. 

18. Sumana. — One of the chief lay patrons of Metteyya Buddha/ 

^ Anagat. vb. 98. 

19. Sumana. — A Pacceka Buddha of the future. See Sumana (5). 

20 Sumana. — A gardener of Kosamb!. He worked for three seUhis 
Ghosaka, Kukkuta and P&vdrlya. With their permission, he entertained 
the Buddha one day, and it was at his house that Khujjuttard (q.v.) met 
and heard the Buddha.^ 

1 T)hA. i. 208 f. 

21 . Sumana.— A setthiyutta of Rdjagaha. Pu^a (Pu^nasDia) (q.v,) wa^ 
his servant, but, later, Punna, as the result of giving alms to S&riputta 
became rich and Sumana married his daughter, Uttard. Sumana wat> 
an unbeliever, and Uttara, wishing for leisure in which to practise hei 
religion, obtained for him the services of the courtezan Sirtand, paying 
her with the money obtained from her father.^ 

1 DhA. iii. 104, 302 f. 


22. Sumana. — A deity who lived in the fortified chamber over the gate 

in Jetavana.^ 


1 DhA. i. 41. 


23. Sumana.— See Samlddhtoumana. 


24. Sumana. — ^An eminent monk, who was present at the Foundation 
Ceremony of the Mahd ThOpa.^ 

^ Dpv. xix. 8; in (^^4) he is called Mahi Samaaa. 

25. Sumana. — ^The guardian deity of Sanuuitakflta (q*v.). See also 
Cv. Ixxxvi. 19. 


26. Sumaniu— The personal name of Uggahamdna.' 


^ IfA. iL 709. 
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Sumanakata.— S(>e Samantakiita. 

S nm a n aga ll a. — A district in Rohapa, montioned in the account of the 
campaigns of ParakkamabUiu 1/ 

^ Cv. Ixxiv. 123. 


Sumanagirl-vMra.— See Samantakfifa. 

SlunanatSlava^tiya There. — ^An arabant. Ninety -four kappas ago 
he gave to SUdhattha Buddha a fan (fdktm^) covered with jasmine- 
flowers.' See also Sdtiinattika.* 

^ Ap. i. 293 =Ap. ii. 408. * ThagA. i. 350. 

Sumanadftniad&yaka Thera. — An aruhant. Ninety-four kappas ago 
ho stood in front of Siddhattha Buddha^ with a garland of sumana flowers 
in his hand to honour him.^ 

‘ Ap. i. 293. 

1. Sumanadeva. — A tree-deity whose daughter, K&|i, was married to 
DIghataphala. Because K&|avi}ahgiya’8 (^.v.) wife, disguised as a man, 
brought him the news of the birth of a son to Kali, he gave her the 
treasures which lay buried within range of the shadow of his tiee.^ 

1 MA. ii. 813. 

2. Sumanadeva.— An Elder of Ceylon, teacher at the LohapMda. 
He was an eminent expert of the Abhidhamma.^ 

^ DhSA. 31. 

1. SumanadevL— -Mother of Mahi Kassapa Thera.^ 

3Ap.u.583. 

2. SumanadevL— Mother of Suppatitlhlta.^ 

1 MT-528. 

3. SmnanadevL — Step-sister of KbalUtaniga. She had three sons — 
Tbsa^Abhaya nnd Uttere — who conspired against the king. On the 
failure of their conspiracy, they jumped into the fire on the spot where 
now stands the AUuvuglil-oatijra.' 

> MT. «12. 


SuuaaudmL — Youngest daughter of Andtll«iipjlkl. When her 
">tei8, IbUnUniil utd OnBawiWiaddi. muiied and went to live 
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with their husbands, Anathapiii^ika appointed her to look after the 
feeding of the monks in his house. She became a sakaddgdmi and 
remained unmarried. Because of her failure to obtain a husband, 
she refused to cat, and fell ill. One day, when Anathapi^dika was in 
the refectory, he received a message from her. He went immediately 
and asked her what was the matter. She addressed him as ‘‘ Younger 
brother,^’ and saying that she had no fear, she died. Anathapuj^^ika, 
in great sorrow, sought the Buddha and confessed his grief that she should 
have died while talking incoherently. The Buddha explained that, 
inasmuch as she was a sakaddgdmi and he but a sotdpanna^ her addressing 
him as “ Younger brother ” was quite in order. After death she was 
born in Tusita^ said the Buddha.^ 

1 DhA. i. 151 f. 

5. SumanadevL— Mother of Visakha. Her husband was Dhanafijaya, 
son of Me^^akasetthi of Bhaddiya-nagara.' She was one of the 

1 DhA. i. 384 f.; SA. i. 116, etc. 2 Vam. 383; PSA. 609, etc. 

Sumanapabbata. — A monastic building in Keliv&ta, erected by 

Aggabodhl 1.^ 

' Cv. xlii. 19. 

Sumanav&plg&ma. — A village in (k*ylon, four yejams to the south-east 
of Anurfidhapura. Precious stones appeared there, when Dutlbagimapi 
wished to build the Mahfi Thupa.^ 

^ Mhv. xzviii. 18. 

Snmanavljaniya Thera. — An arahant,^ evidently identical withlsidinna^ 

(7.V.). 

^ Ap. ii. 415. * ThagA. i. 313. 

1. Suinan&.— An aggaitavika of AnomsdusI Buddhs.' 

^ J. i. 36; Bu. viii. 23. 

% 

2. Sumani. — Wife of Slrivaf^luUai and mother of Mshosadha.' 

» J. vi. 331. 

3. Sumand. — A NSga maiden, wife of the Naga-king Campayya. 
See the Campayya Jitaka. She ie identified with RUmiamdtt.' 

' .T. IT. 468. 





4. Siinuinft. — Wife of Sumaiia (14) and mother of 

' Mhv. V. 41. 

T). Sumana. -Wife of Sumedha Buddha in his last lay life.' 

^ Bii. xii. 


i\. Sumana.— Called Sumanardjakumfirl. She was the daughter of the 
king of Kosala and sister of Pasenadl. She is included among the 
eminent u'pasikds ^ She once visited the lluddha, with five hundred 
roval maidens in live hundred royal chariots, and questioned him 
regarding the efficacy of giving.* 

The Commentary explains* that these five hundred companions were 
])orn on the same day as herself. She was seven years old when the 
Buddha paid his first visit to Savatthl, and she was present at the dedica- 
tion of Jetavana with her five hundred companions, carrying vases, 
flowers, etc.j as offering to the Buddha. After the Buddha s sermon she 
becarnt* a sotdpamui, 

ft is said that, in the time of Vipassi Buddha» she belonged to a setthi 
family, her father being dead. When the people, almost at the point of 
the sword, obtained the king’s permission to entertain the Buddha and 
his monks, it was the sempati^s privilege to invite the Buddha to his 
house on the first day. When Sumana came back from playing, she found 
her mother in tears, and when asked the reason, her mother replied, 

“ If your father had been alive, ours would have been the privilege 
of entertaining the Buddha today.” Sumana comforted her by saying 
that that honour should yet be theirs. She filled a golden bowl with 
richly flavoured milk-rice, covering it with another bowl. She then 
wrapped both vessels all round with jasmine-flowers and left the house 
with her slaves. On the way to the sempati's house she was stopped 
by his men, but she coaxed them to let her pass, and, as the Buddha 
approached, saying that she wished to offer him a jasmine garland, she 
put the two vessels into his alms bowl. She then made the resolve that 
in every subsequent birth she should be named Samanft and that her 
body should be like a garland of jasmine. When the Buddha arrived 
in the senapati’s house and was served first with soup, he covered his 
bowl saying that he had already been given his food. At the end of the 
meal the senapati made enquiries, and, full of admiration for Sumana s 
courage, invited her to his house and made her his chief consort. Ever 
after that she was known as SumanS, and, wherever she was born, a 
shower of jasmine-flowers fell knee-deep on the day of her birth. 

' A. iv. 347. • See Sttmaolrijikillllifi Sutta (A. iii. 33 t), * AA. ii. 633 f. 
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According to the Therlgatha Commentary/ Sumana joined the Order 
in her old age. She was present when the Buddha preached to Pasenadi, 
the discourse* beginning with, “ There are four young creatures, Sire, who 
may not be disregarded,” and Pasenadi was established in the Refuges 
and the Precepts. Sumana wished to leave the world, but put off doing 
BO that she might look aft^r her grandmother as long as she lived. 

After the grandmother’s death, Sumana went with Pasenadi to the 
vihara, taking such things as rugs and carpets, which she presented to 
the Order. The Buddha preached to her and to Pasenadi, and she became 
an and^ami. She then sought ordination, and, at the conclusion of the 
stanza* preached to her by the Buddha, attained arahantship. 

< ThigA. 22 f, (4iven at S. i. 68-70. « Thig. vb. 16. 

7. flumanft Theri. — She was a Sakyan maiden, belonging to the harem 
of the Bodhisatta before his renunciation. She joined the Order under 
Hah&pa]&pati Gotaml, and, as she sat meditating, the Buddha appeared 
before her in a ray of glory. She developed insight and became an 
arahant.^ 

* Thig. VB. 14; ThigA. 20. 


8. Sumanfi. — Wife of Siddhattha Buddha in his last lay life.^ 

^ Bu. xvii. 16; BuA. (185, 187) calU her Bomanauft. 

9. SumanA— See Sumanadevl. 

10. Sumanfi. — An aggasdvikd of Metteyya Buddha.^ 

^ Anagat. vb. 98. 

11. Sumand. — The name of Ubbiri^ when she was born in Bhokkanta* 
Sima, as the daughter of Sumana. She married Lakupfaka AtlmbaiBr 
DulthagdmapTs minister. Later she joined the Paficabalaka nuns and 
became an arahant. See Ubblri (1 ). 

12. Sumand. — An eminent teacher of the Vinaya in Ceylon.^ 

^ Dpv. xviii. 17. 

13. Sumand. — One of four women of Pappakafanagara in Esikdiaftha. 
They saw a monk begging for alms, and one gave him a sheaf of indXvara' 
flowers, another a handful of blue lilies, another of lotuses, and the fourth 
some jasmine blossoms. They were all reborn in TdvattilUav their 
vimdnas adjeoning each other. HoggaOdna saw them and learnt their 
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story, which is recorded in the Vim^mvaUhu as the story of the Onto* 
rttthMmiiia. The last-mentioned of the women, who offered 9fMmna- 
flowers, was called S nmaiMt ,^ 

1 Vv. iv. 7; VvA. 195 1 

Siunailft Vagga, — The fourth chapter of the Paiicaka Nip&ta of the 

AAguttara Nlkftya/ 

' A. iii. 32-44. 

SumanflrrSJakum&ri Sutta. — Sumani, sisier of Pasenadl, visits the 
Buddha at Jetavana witli five hundred companions in five hundred 
chariots and asks him whether, in the case of two disciples, alike in faith, 
virtue and insight, the one being an almsgiver and the other not, there 
be any distinction. The Buddha replies that whether they be born in 
the deva-world or in the world of men, the giver would be superior in 
life-span, beauty, happiness, honour and power. There would still be 
a difference between them, even when, in later I’fe, they both enter the 
Order, but the difference would cease to exist on their becoming arahants.* 

The Commentary adds® that Sumana’s questions wTre the result of 
a conversation between two babies born in the house of the King of 
KosalEy one as the king’s son, the other as the son of one of the attendant 
women. The children were laid side by side on two beds, the prince’s 
bed being higher and better. They had both been monks in their previous 
life ; the prince was a sdrdntyadhamnbajmrakay the other a hhaUaggapuraka, 
The prince saw his past life, and, realizingthat the other had not taken his 
advice and had, therefore, suffered eclipse, addressed him as he lay on the 
next bed. Sumana heard their talk, but spoke no word of it to anyone, 
in case the children should be thought to be possessed of evil spirits. 

^ A. iii. 32 f. * AA. ii. 595 f. 

SnmanAvePya Thera.— An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he placed 
a bunch of sumana-ioweis in front of the seat of Vessabhfi Buddha. 
After death he was born in the Nimmanarall-world ; eleven kappas ago 
he was a king named Sahassira.^ 

' iAp.i.264. 

SamL — An eminent Theri of India who came over to Anurfldhapuni 
in the time of Devdnampiyatiflsa and taught the Vinaya there 

^ ppv. xviii. 24. 

SnmigidU Pmoisavi ), — A lotus-poad near Mjagaha. The Stun- 
yttMa Nikaya mentions the Buddha as relating the story of a man who 
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went to Sumagadha with the thought, ** I will speculate about the world.” 
He saw an army, with its four divisions, enter a lotus-stalk. He then 
thought he must be mad and told everyone so. The Buddha explained 
that what the man had seen was real ; it was an Asura army, fleeing from 
the devas in panic, through a lotus-stalk.^ Near the pond was the 
Moranivipa, and within walking distance was the Paribbajak&rfima in 
Queen Udumbarik&’s patk. The Buddha was walking about in the open 
air near Sumagadha just before he preached the Udumbarikasihan&da 
Sutta.‘ 

^ S. V. 447 f. ; rf. Hdrmyaxia i. 34. * D. iii. 40. 

1. Sumitta. — An A]ivaka who gave grass for his seat to Padumuttara 
Buddha.^ 

' BuA. 168. 

2. Sumitta. — Son of Sumedha Buddha in his last lay life.^ 

^ Bu. xii. 20; BuA. (160) calls him Punabbasumitta. 

3. Sumitta.— Brother of Sambahula and king of Amaranagara; he 

entered the Order and became the aggasdoaka of Siddhattha Buddha.^ 

» Bu. xvii. 18; J. i. 40; BuA. 186. 

4. Sumitta. A king of one hundred and thirty kappas ago ; a previous 
birth of Nagita (Atthasaudassaka) Thera.^ v.l. Sukhitta. 

1 ThagA. i. 184; Ap. i. 168. 

5. Sumitta.- A sage of K&Si, a former birth of Mah& Kassapa; his wife 
was Bhaddd Kapildni.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 682. 

6. Sumitta. — Younger brother "of Vijaya and son of SIhabdhu. His 
wife, Citta, was the daughter of the Hadda King. He reigned in SQiapuiay 
and was invited by Vijaya to Ceylon to succeed to the throne; but he 
sent, instead, his son Panduv&sudeva. He had two other sons.^ 

1 Mhv. vi. 38; viii. 2. 6. 10. 

7. Sumitta Thera.- -He was the younger son of Kuntikinnari. He was 
ordained, with his brother Tissa, by Mah&varupa and attained to arahant- 
ship. Tissa died from the bite of a venomous insect because it proved 
impossible to get any ghee, though Sumitta went about seeking for some. 
Sumitta died, while walking in meditation in the Caflkama-hall, in the 
eighth year of Asoka*S reign.' • 


1 Mhv. V. 213-27. 
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1. Sanitttt. — One of the five daughters of VlJairaUilni L and TIMka- 
MOdMl She married JayaMha.' 

I Cr. lix. 31, 43. 

2. Sumltti.— Yasodtaarft(IUUiiilamiM) in a previouH birth/ 

1 Ap. ii. 687. 

Sumittflrftma. — The monastery in which VljiaMl Buddha died.^ 

^ Bu. zx. 36. 


1. Sunukha. -A Yakkha chief, to invoked iu time of need by 
followers of the Buddha/ 

1 D. iii. 205. 


2. Sumukha. — A crow, general of Supatta. See the Supatta J&taka. 

He is identified with S&rlputta.^ 

1 J. ii. 436. 

3. Sumukha. — A swan, general of a fiock of swans whose king was 
Dhatacattha. See the Haqisa Jataka (No. 502) and Hah&haqisa Jfttaka 
(No. 5^). He is identified with Ananda/ 

1 J. iv. 430; V. 382. 

SumueaHndasara. — A lake/ evidently ideni ical with MucsUlndl (q.v.). 

1 J. vi. 682. 


Sumekhala. — A king whose country was destroyed because he ill-treated 
holy men.^ 

I ThagA. i. 368. 

Sumddiali. — A king of fifty-four kappas ago, a former birth of 

BDiUddyaka Thera.^ 

^ ThagA. i. 146. 


Sumeghaghana. — ^A king of twenty-nine kappas ago ; a previous birth 

of Hlnela-(Vinela-)pttpph]ya Thera/ 

^ Ap. L 204. 

1. Smnedha*— The Bodhisatta in the time of IXipaiOan Buddha. 
He was a very rich brahmin of Amaravatlt and, having left the world, 
became an ascetic of great power in the Hlmdlaya, While on a visit 
to Itamiiia-iuigaiay he saw people decorating the road for Dlpafikara 
M. " 79 
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Buddba, and undertook to do one portion of the road himaelf. The 
Buddha arrived before his work was finished, and Sumedha lay down on 
a rut for the Buddha to walk over him. He resolved that he, too, would 
become a Buddha, and Dipankara, looking into the future, saw that his 
wish would come true. This was the beginning of Gotama Buddha’s 
qualification for Enlightenment.^ 

^ J. i. 2 if.; DhA. i. 68; Bu. ii. 5 if.; SNA. i. 49; in Chinese Records ho is called 
Megha. The Dvy. (p. 247) calls him Sumati. 

2. Sumedha. — A khattiya, father of Dipahkara Buddha.^ 

^ J. i. 29; but Bu. iii. 25 calls him Sunanda. 

3. Sumedha.— A khattiya, father of Narada Buddha.^ 

^ J. i. 37 ; but Bu. ix. 18 calls him Sudeva. 

4. Sumedha. — The eleventh of the twenty-four Buddhas. He was 

born in Sudassana, his father being the khattiya Sudatta and his mother 
Sudattd. He lived in the household for nine thousand years, in three 
palaces, Sucanda, Kaficana (Kofiea) and Sirivafdl^&y his wife being 
Sumani and his son Sumitta (Punabbasumitta). He left home on an 
elephant, practised austerities for eight months, was given a meal of 
milk-rice by Nakul&, and grass for his seat by the Ajivaka Sirivaddl^* 
He obtained Enlightenment under a His 

body was eighty-eight cubits in height. His chief disciples were Sarapa 
and Sabbak&ma among monks and Rama and Surama among women. 
S&gara v^as his personal attendant. His chief lay patrons were Uruvela 
and Yasava among men, and Yasodhard and Sirimd among women. 
He preached his first sermon at Sudassaua, to his younger brothers. 
The Bodhisatta was the ascetic?, Uttara. Sumedha lived for ninety 
thousand years and died in Medharama. His relics were scattered.^ 

^ Bu. xii. 1 fif.; BuA. 163 f. 

5. Sumedha. — The name of a brahmin family in the time of Tissa 
Buddha. Vdrapa Thesa was bprn in the family.^ 

^ ThagA. L 353. 

6. Sumedha.— An upaUhdka of Sumedha Buddha, whom PUindavaeeha 

met at that time.^ 

^ Ap. 1. 69 ; but see Bu. xii. 23, where Sumedha's upaffhAka is called Slgira. Perhaps 
this refers to another. 
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7. Slimedlia. — A king of twenty kappas ago, a previous birth of 

Avopphlya Thera.^ 

1 Ap. i. 112. 

8. Sumedha. — A king of seven kappas ago, a previous birth of Pada« 
saftfiaka Thera/ 

^ Ap. 1. 119. 

9. Sumedha. — An Elder of Ceylon, ut whose request BuddhanAga 
wrote the Vlnayatthamafl}usA/ 

1 P.L.C. 201. 

10. Sumedha.- -A Thera of Gdtagglnia, probably of the fourteenth 
century ; author of the SAdhuearitodaya and the AnApattidipani/ 

1 P.L.C. 247. 

SumedhakathA. — The first section of the Jataka Commentary, dealing 
with Sumedha’s meeting with Dipahkara Buddha.' 

1 J. i. 2-28. 

Sumedhayasa. — A king of twenty-nine kappas ago, a former birth of 

RAmaneyya Thera.^ 

1 ThagA. i. 121. 

1 . SumedhA Then,— She was the daughter of King Koftca of MantAvatl. 
When she came of age, her parents let Anikadatta, king of VArapavatl, 
see her. But she had frequent association with nuns, and cut off her hair 
by herself, and then, concentrating her attention on the idea of the 
“foul,” she attained the first jham. When her parents entered her 
room with Anikadatta, she converted them all, and obtained permission 
to join the Order. Shortly afterwards she attained arahantship. 

In the time of KopAgamana Buddha she and her friends (afterwards 
DhanafijAni and KhemA), clansmen’s daughters, agreed together to have 
a large monastery built, and this they made over to the Buddha and the 
Order. In the time of Kassapa Buddha she belonged to a very rich 
family and was a friend of the seven daughters of KlkL^ 

1 Thig. vfl. 448-522; ThigA. 272 f.; Ap. iL 512 f.; c/. 546 (vi. 24). 

2. SumedhA.— Mother of Dipaftkara Buddha/ 

1 J. i. 29; Bu. ii. 207. 

3. SumadhA.— Mother of Padumuttaia Buddha/ 

^ SA. ii. 67; DA. ii. 488; but Bo. xi. 19 Galls her 



4. SumedU. — Chief queen of King Suniel of HlthiUl f^nd mother of 
HaUpuMa. See the Suruei Jfttaka. She is identified with 

1 J. iv. 326; DA. iii. 866. 

1. Sumbha. — A Pacceka Buddha/ 

1 M. iiL 70; ApA. i. 106. 

2. Soinbha. — A country in which was Desaka (?), where Udftyl visited 
the Buddha during a stay there, and had a conversation with him.^ 

^ S. V. 80; c/. 168, and J. i. 303; also SA. iiL 181. 

Summa Thera. — An incumbent of Dipavihara in Ceylon. He wah 
evidently an eminent commentator, and is quoted by Buddhaghosa. 
Tipiteka-CtQan&ga was his pupil. ^ 

^ MA. i. 126; AA. ii. 846. 

Suyasd. — ^A palace occupied by Paduma Buddha before his renunciation.' 
1 Bu. ix. 17; but see BuA. 146. 

Suy&na. — Seventy -seven kappas ago there were eight kings of this 
name, previous births of P&nadhidiyaka Thera.' 

^ i Ap. i. 200. 

1. Suy&ma. — One of the eight brahmins consulted at the birth of the 
Buddha to predict his future.' 

1 J. i. 66; Mil. 236. 

2. Suydma. — A devaputta, chief of the Ydmi^devas.' The courtezan, 
Sirim&i was reborn after death, as the wife of Suyama.* When the 
Buddha descended from the dem-world to earth, at Sahkassa, Suyama 
accompanied’ him, holding a yak’s-tail fan {valavtjana),* 

1 A. iv. 242; D. i. 217. i » DhA. iii. 226; Vsin. 302; c/. BuA. 

^ SNA. i. 244. I 230; J. i. 48, 63; Mhv, xxxi. 78. 

3. Suyftma.— A king of Benares, son of Puthuvliidhara. His son was 

KlklBiahinadatta.' ^ 

^ ThagA. i. 151. 

4. Suyinia (Suyfimana) Thera.— He belonged to a brahmin family of 
Vesftll and was expert in the three Vedas. He saw and heard the Buddha 
at Vesali, and, having entered the Order, attained arahantship while his 
head was being shaved. 
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Ninety*one {Eappas ago he was a brahmin of DhaUUmili^ and, having 
invited VlpESSl Buddhn to his house, gave him a seat spread with flowers. 
He was once a king, called Varadassana.^ He is evidently identical with 
Kusumksaniya of the Apaddna} 

^ Thag. 74; ThagA. i. 165 f. « Ap. i. 160. 


Sura. — hunter, who discovered fermented liquor. See the Kumbha 
Jfttaka. 


Surakittl. — A king of Burma in the tifl^*enth century. He built a 
four-storeyed vihara for Tlpltak&ladk&ra Thera/ 

^ Bode, op. cit., 53. 


Surakkhita.— An aggasdvaJca of Phussa Buddha; he was a prince of 

KahpakuJJa.^ 

^ J. i. 41; BuA. 193; but Bu. xix. oalb him Sokhito. 


Suragiri. — A palace occupied by AtthadassI Buddha before his renuncia- 
tion/ 


^ Bu. XV. 15, 


Sura^tha. — A country^ in which S&Ussara lived, on the banks of the 
S&todikd/ Two hundred years after the Buddha’s death the king of 
Surattha was PUgala/ 

The country is identified with modern ELathiawad. 


^ Mil. 381, 360; Pv. iv. 3; Ap. ii. > J. iii. 463; but see v. 133. 

369. 1 » PvA. 244. 


Surabhl. — A Pacceka Buddha whom the Bodhisatta (in his birth as 
MundU) insulted/ 

^ Ap. i. 299; UdA. 264. 

Suramfaia. — A tank restored by Parakkamab&hu I.^ 

1 Cv. Uiix. 36. 


Suramma. — A seven-storeyed palace, occupied by Gotama Buddha 
before his Renunciation.^ 

^ BuA. 230; Bu. xxvi. 14 calls it Sur&ma. 

SuHunafcha. — A noble steed, belonging to Bauti}s.‘ 


* J. Ti. 135. 
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Surammft. — One of the chief lay-women supporters ,of SUdhattha 
Buddha.^ 

1 Bu. xvii. 70. 

1. Surasena. — One of the sixteen Blahajanapada {q.v.). It is mentioned 
with Haccha, and was located in the south of the Kuril country. Its 
capita] was Mathura. It is famous in the Epics and the Puranas because 
of its connection with Ers^a, and the Yadavas. 

2. Surasena.— A city in the time of Slddhattha Buddha, where the 
Bodhisatta was born as the brahmin Mahgala.^ 

' BuA. 187. 

Suradha Thera. — The younger brother of RSdha. He followed his 
brother’s example, entered the Order, and became an arahant. Thirty- 
one kappas ago he gave a tmt}iluhga-iTmt to Sikhi Buddha.^ He is 
probably identical with M&tuluhgaphalad&yaka of the Apaddm.^ 

^ Thag. V8S. 135-6; ThagA. i. 254 f. ^ Ap. ii. 446. 

SurSdha Sutta, — The Buddha teaches Surfidha (q.v,) how to get rid 
of all idea of ‘‘ I ” and “ mine,” so that the mind may go beyond the 
ways of conceit and be utterly liberated.^ 

1 S. iii. 80 f. 

Surddhd. — An aggasavika of Paduma Buddha.^ 

1 Bu. ix. 22. 

SuriLpdna Jdtaka (No. 81). — The Bodhisatta was once born ip the 
I7diccabrd^9^paA;u2a, and became a hermit with five hundred pupils. 
One day his pupils went, with his leave, to Benares, to the haunts of 
men, for salt and vinegar. The king welcomed them, and invited them 
to stay in the royal park for four months. During this time a drinking 
festival was held in the city, and the people, thinking to give the hermits 
a rare gift, entertained them to the best they had. The hermits became 
drunk and behaved with undue hilarity. When they emerged from 
their stupor and realized what they had done, they left the city and 
hastened back to their teacher. 

The story was related in reference to the occasion on which SSgfttS 
Then {q»v,) got drunk.^ 

W. i. 360 f. 
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1. SuFftnutiT-A palace occupied by Buddhft before his 

renunciation/ 


^ BuA. 107 ; but see Bu. iii. 26. 


2. Sur&ma.— See Suramma. 


1. Surftmfi. — An aggamviJcd of Siddbattha Buddha/ 

1 J. i. 40; Bu. xvij. 19. 

2. Sur&m&, — An aggasdnhi of Sumedha Buddha/ 

^ .1. i. 38; Bu xn. 24. 

Surftvinicchaya.— A work by Mah&parakkama Thera of Taungu 
(Ketumati) on the evil effects of intoxicants.^ 

^ iSoH., p. 81; Bode, op. cit., 46. 

Surindavati. — A city in the time of Kon&gamana Buddha. In a park 
in the city Konigamana preached to Bhiyasa and Uttara, who later 
became his chief disciples.^ 

1 BuA. 216. 


Surinda-vihara. — A monastery built in Sunandavati by King Uggata 
for Sohhita Buddha.^ 


1 BuA. 1.38. 


1. Suriya. — A Devaputta. Once, when he was seized by Rfthu^ lord 
of the Asuras, he invoked the power of the Buddha, and the Buddha 
enjoined on Rahu to let him go. This Rahu did, and Suriya is spoken 
of as seeking Vepaeltti and standing by his side, trembling and with 
stiffened hair.^ Suriya is one of the inhabitants of the Ofttununahirftjlka* 
world/ Suriya and Caildilll& are both under the rule of Sakka» and we 
find Sakka asking them to stop their journeyings at his behest.* Suriya 
was present at the preaching of the Mahtonnuya Suttu/ Ho is some- 
times* described as AdlCCA (Aditi’s son). The disk of the sun, which 
forms Suriya *8 m^naiva, is fifty leagues in diameter.* 


^ S. i. 51; C/. Oandlmft. 

* MNidA. 108. 

* E.g., when he wished the SamaperaB 
PlU4ha and Sakha to be able to meditate I 


undisturbed (OhA. ii. 143; iii. 97). See 
also DhA. iU. 208. 

* D. ii. 260. • PSA. 253. 

• E.g; D. iii. 166. 


2. Suriya.— -A son of Sakka {q,v,). 
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1. Sliriya Sutta. — ^Describes the occasion on which Suriya {q-v,) was 
seized by RUiu/ 

1 8. i. 51. 

2. Suriya Sutta. — The Buddha explains to the monks the destruction 
of the world by the gradual appearance of seven consecutive suns. 
Details are given of the havoc caused by each subsequent sun. The 
sutta is intended to show that all things are impermanent; but only those 
who possess Ariyan knowledge realize this. Even so great a teacher as 
Sunetta (q.v,) could not find the way out of sorrow.^ The sutta was 
also evidently called Sattasuilya or Sattasuriyuggamana Sutta. 

^ A. iv. 100 f. 

3. Suriya Sutta. — Just as, in the autumn when the sky is clear, the 
sun drives away all darkness, so, of all profitable conditions, earnestness 
is the chief. ^ 

1 S. V. 44. 

1. Suriyakumftra.— Brother of GandakumSra. See the Kha^fahUa 
J&taka, He is identified with Sariputta.^ 

^ J. vi. 157. 

2. Suriyakum&ra. — A son of Brahmadatta, king of Benares, and step- 
brother of Hahiqis&sa. See the Devadhamma Jdtaka. He is identified 
with Ananda.^ 

1 J. i. 133; c/. DhA. iii. 73 f. 

Suriyagabbha. — A mountain range on the way to GandhaiuMana.^ 

1 SNA. i. 66. 

1. Suriyagutta Thera. — He was present from the Kel&sa-vlhdra, with 
ninetynsix thousand others, at the Foundation Ceremony of the Mahd 

ThQpa.^ 

^ Mhy. xxiz. 43; Dpy. xix, 8. 

2. Suriyagutta. — A Thera belonging to the pupillary snooeBsioia of 
Mah& Kaasajta. Oandagutta was his teacher and Assagutta his pupil.* 

i SA. iiL 126. 

Suiiyadeva. — ^The fourth son of DevagabbhS; one of the Andhifcar 
vavbiiUaaputtl.* 


‘ J. iv. 8. 
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Suriyaiiampabbata. — One of the seven mountain ranges surrounding 

^ J. V. 138. 

SurlyapesryUa* — A series of discourses based on the sun.^ 

1 S. V. 29. 

SurlyavaoeasA. — A Oandhabha maiden, daughter of Timbaro* When 
she went to dance before SakkUi Paficasikha saw her and fell in love with 
her, but she favoured lUtairs son Sikbapdi. Tjater she heard Pahcasikha 
sing love-'Songs in her honour, which also contained references to his 
deep attachment to the Buddha. This influenced her choice, and she 
became his wife.^ 

Her personal name was BhadiU* She was called Suriyavaccasi. 
because of her bodily beauty (sanrammjKitiiyd)} 

1 D. ii. 258. 268 f. « DA. iii. 704. 

Suriyavati. — A city in which, at the foot of a campaAra-tree, SIkhI 
Buddha performed the Tamakapatih&rfya/ 

1 BuA. 202. 

1. Soriyopama Sutta.— Just as the dawn is the forerunner of the sun, 
so is right view the forerunner of the four Ariyan truths.^ 

1 S. V. 442. 

2. Suriyopama Sutta, — Just as there is darkness in the world till the 
sun or the moon rises, so is there ignorance of the four Ariyan truths 
till a Buddha arises.^ 

1 8. V. 442 f. 

1. SurucL — The Bodhisatta born as a brahmin in the time of Maftgala 
Buddha/ 

I J. i. 32; Bu. iv. 10. 

2. Suruel.— A king of IDthlUU See the Sunid Jiteka/ 

^ CJ. Mhv. ii. 4; Dpv. iii. 7; Mtu. i, 348. 

3. Suriiei.— A king of Mtthili, father of Mnlii^nMs. See the Sorael 
Ittaka. 

4. Sonul.— A palace, occupied bj VewtUlfl BoUlW before hii re- 
nnnoiatioii.^ 


> Bn. nil ». 
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5. Suruol.— A palace occupied by Kakusandha Buddha 

renunciation.^ 


^ Bu. xxiii. 16 . 


before his 


6. Surucl.— A tdpasa. See Sarada. 

Suruci J&taka (No. 489). — There once reigned in Mithild a king, 
named Suruci. He had a son also called Sunicl-kumara, who studied 
at Takkasilft, where Prince Brahmadatta of Benares was his fellow student. 
They became great friends, and agreed to bring about an alliance between 
the two royal houses. Suruci came to the throne of Mithila and had a 
son called after himself. Brahmadatta became king of Benares and had 
a daughter, Sumedhd. A marriage was arranged between Suruci and 
Sumedha, but Brahmadatta agreed to the alliance only on condition 
that Sumedha should be Suruci’s only wife. Suruci accepted this 
condition, but, though Sumedha lived in the palace for ten thousand 
years, she had no child. The people clamoured for an heir, but Suruci 
refused to take another queen, though Sumedha herself obtained for 
him many thousands of women for his harem, sixteen thousand in all. 
Forty thousand years thus passed, but no child was born in the palace. 

Then Sumedha vowed an Act of Truth ; Sakka’s throne was heated, and 
he asked the god Na}akara (qji) to be born as Sumedha’s son. Nalakara 
reluctantly agreed. Then Sakka went to the king’s park disguised as 
a sage and offered to give any woman who was virtuous a son. “ If thou 
seek virtue, seek Sumedha,” they said. He then went to the palace, 
and having made Sumedha declare to him her virtue, he revealed his 
identity and promised her a son. In due course a son was born — ^Mahfir 
panftda. He grew up amid great splendour, and, when he was sixteen, 
the king built for him a grand palace. 

It is said that Sakka sent Vi6sakamma as mason to help with the 
building. When the palace was completed, three ceremonies were 
held on the same day: the dedication of the palace, Mahapanada’s 
coronation and his marriage. The festival lasted for seven years, and 
the people began to grumble ; but the king would not bring the festival 
to an end, for all this time Mahapanada had not once laughed, and the 
king said the feast couM not end till he was made to laugh. Various 
people came to amuse him, among them two jugglers, Bbap^ukap?^ 
and Papdttkappa; but it was not till Sakka sent a divine dancer to dance 
the “ Half-body ” dance, in which one half of the body danced while 
the rest stood still, that Mahapanada smiled. 

The story was related on the occasion on which the Buddha gave 
Vtolkhi eight boons. One night there was a great storm, and the Buddha 
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asked the monks to drench themselves in the rain as that wonk) be the 
last great rain-storm in his time. Together with them the Buddha 
appeared at Visakha’s house, but as soon as they arrived on the threshold 
they were quite dry. 

Bhaddaji is identified with Mahapanada, VisttU with Sumedha, 
Ananda with Vissakamma, and the Bodhisatta was Sakka.^ 

1 J. IV. 314-26; cf. DA. iii. 866 f.; and J. ii. 334. 

Surundhana. — A city in K&sl; an old name for Benares.* 

' J. h. 104, no. 

Sunillagdnia. — A village in Ceylon. int*ntioned in the campaigns of 

Parakkamab&hu I.* 

^ Cv. Ixxii. 139. 

Sulakkha^d. — Wife of Afijanasakka and mother of Mahftpaj&patl 
Gotaml.* 

^ Ap. li. 5.38 (vs. 115); but see Mhv. ii. 18, where ^njana’s wife is called YasodharA. 
This may have been another wife. 

1. Sulasa. — A nagarasobhhii (courtezan) of Benares. See the Sulasft 
JStaka. 

2. Sulasd. — A nagarasohhtnl (courtezan) of Rftjagaha, One day she 
saw the son of Mahadhanasetthi being led to execution for his crimes 
and, feeling compassion for him because she had once enjoyed his 
patronage, she sent him four cakes and some drink. Moggalldna 
appeared before him as soon as the cakes were given to him, and the 
condemned man offered them to the Elder. After death he was born as 
a deveUd on a nigrodha-tTQQ in the park near the city. One day, when 
Sulasa entered the park, the deity, creating a great darkness, carried 
her away. Seven days latef he took her to Ve{uvaDa and left her there 
on the edge of the crowd who were listening to the Dhamma. When 
she related her experiences, the people were at first inclined to laugh 
at her; but her story was verified, and they were amazed. The story 
was reported to the Buddha, who made it the subject for a sermon.* 

^ Pv. i. 1 ; PvA. 4 f. It ia probably this story which is repeated at Milinda, p. 350, 
as the “ assembly of Sulasa.'’ 

Slllasft Jttaka (No. 419). — Once m Benares there lived a courtezan, 
Siilas&, whose price was one thousand a night. In Benares also lived 
a robber, Sattato. One day he was taken by the king’s men, and, as 
he was being led to execution, Sulasa saw him and fell in love with him. 
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She bribed the chief guard to free him and lived with him. After a few 
months Sattaka tired of her, and, wishing to kill her, took her to a 
lonely mountain top, saying that he had made a vow to the deity dwelling 
there. When Sulasa discovered his real intention, she begged leave 
to be allowed to pay obeisance to him before her death, and, as she walked 
round him, she watched her opportunity and pushed him down the 
precipice, where he was crushed to death. 

The story was related in reference to PufiAalakkhailiy a slave-girl of 
AnUhapIfdfka’s wife. The girl borrowed a costly jewel belonging to 
her mistress and went to the pleasure garden. There a thief became 
friendly with her and planned to kill her. But she, reading his thoughts, 
asked him to draw some water for her from a well near by, and as he did 
so, she pushed him into the well and threw a stone down on to his head. 
The characters in the two stories were identical.' 

^ J. iii. 435-9; cf. the story of BKaddi Xupfalakesi and also the Kapavera Jataka. 

Suleyyft. — A class of devas present at the preaching of the Mahfisamaya 
Stttta.' 

1 D. ii. 260. 

1. Suvaoa Sutta. — A deva tells the Buddha of seven things which lead 
to a monk’s growth: reverence for the Buddha, the Dhamma, the 
SaAgha, the training, concentration, fair speech, good friendship.' 

^ A. iv. 29. 

2. Suvaea Sutta. — SftrlpUtta explains the foregoing sutta.' 

1 A. iv. 30. 

8uvaooba.~A brahmin in the time of Padumuttara Buddha^ a previous 
birth of Dhammasava (Nfigapupphlya) Thera.' He became a hermit and 
lived in a forest hut. One day Padumuttara performed miracles hear 
his hut, and Suvaccha threw n^a-flowers on him in token of his honour.' 

^ ThagA. i. 214; Ap. i. 179. 

Suvappakakkafa Jdt^dca (No. 389). — The Bodhisatta was a brahmin 
farmer of SUlndiya. On the way to his fields he passed a pond and 
grew friendly with a golden crab living in the pond. A she-crow longed 
to eat the farmer’s eyes, and persuaded her husband to induce a snake 
to bite the farmer. This he did, and, overcome with the poison, the farmer 
fell near the pool. Attracted by the noise, the crab emerged, and, seeing 
the crow about to peck out the farmer’s eyes, caught the crow with his 
claws. When the snake came to the rescue of the oxow, the crab fastened 
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on him too. The crab made the snake suck the poison bom the farmer’s 
body, and, when he stood up, the crabcrushed the necks of both the 
and the crow and killed them. 

The story was told in reference to A|l|iida.’s attempt to save the 
Buddha from the elephant (DhanapUa) sent by Devadatta to kill him, 
by standing between the elephant and the Buddha. 

Hiia was the serpent, Devadatta the crow, and Ananda the crab. 
fSfiefnUhpavlkfi was the female crow.* 

^ J. iiL 293'8. 

Suvappakira Sutta. — A monk developing the higher consciousness 
should be like a goldsmith working with sterling gold. The analogous 
details are given of both processes.* 

‘ A L 267 f. 


Suvappakutl.— A building in the Dahkhipagiri-vUiftra, where Appihh- 
simapera lived.* 


‘ MT. 662. 


Suvappak&^a.— The name of the Cetiyapabbata (Misnkapabbata) in 
the time of Kopigamana Buddha.* 

^ Sp. i. 87, etc.; but Mhr. xv. 96 calls it Sumanakuta. 


SuvaqtQag&ma. — A minister of Kittisirlr&jasiha. He built an upoaatha- 
ball in the SfUcara-vili&ni.^ 

1 Cv. c. 296. 


SavaQQagirltila, — A mountain five yojanas from JetattaiB. The river 
Kontlmftnt was five leagues further away.^ 

^ J, vi. .'514. 


1. Suva^ipagfllia. — A cave in Cittaku|apabbata: it was the abode of 
the golden geese. ^ 

1 J. iii. 208; v. 237, 469; vi. 50. 

2. Suvapyigflhilo — One of the three caves in HandamfliirPirtiMiigaa^ 

1 SNA. i. 66. 

SavawjuMm.— A tank restored by Parakkamaltiha V 
^ Ov. Ixxlx. 32; see Or. Tra. ii. 113, o. 2. 
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Suvaf^attliambha. — A ford — considered dangerous — on the MaUvft- 
lukagaAgft.^ 

^ Cv. ,xcvi, 10. 

SuvaQQadOQl. — A village in the Malaya district of Ceylon.^ 

1 Cv, Ixx, 11. 

Suva^^apabbata.— A mountain in Himava.^ 

1 J. i. 50. 65; SNA. i. 368. 

Suvappapassapabbata. — One of the seven mountain ranges on the way 
to Gandhamidana.' It was the seventh range surrounding the Chaddanta- 
daha.^ 

^ SNA. i. 66. 2 3g^ 

Suvappap&li. — Daughter of Girikan^asiva and wife of Pan^ukdbbaya. 

Pa^duhabhaya saw her on her way to her fathcr^s field with food and 
made her entertain him and his followers. Her name was Pali, and she 
was given her soubriquet because the banyan leaves, on which she served 
the meal to Pandukabhaya, turned into gold in her hands. She had 
five brothers, all of whom were killed by Pa^idukabhaya’s companion, 

Canda/ 

1 Mhv. X. 30 ff. 


Suvappapipdatissa.— Th(' name by which Suratissa was known before 
his accession.^ 


^ Mhv. xxi. 9. 


Suvappapupphiya Thera.— An arahant, evidently identical with Vlma- 
lakopdaAAa (q,v.)} 

1 Ap. i. 150; ThagA. i. 146. 

Suvappabimbohaniya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago 
he gave as gift a bed and a cushion. Sixty-three kappas ago he was a 
king named Asama.^ 

1 Ap* i. 234. 

Suvappabhflini, — A country. At the end of the Third Council, the 
theias Sopa and Uttara visited this country in order to convert it to 
Buddhism. At that time a female deity of the sea was in the habit 
of eating every heir born to the king. The arrival of the theras coincided 
with the birth of a prince. At first the people thought that the monks 
were the friends of the demon, but later the monks, being told the story* 
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drove away the demon by their iddhi-jpower and erected a bulwark round 
the country by reciting the Brahmai&la Sutta. Sixty thousand )>eople 
embraced the new faith, while three thousand five hundred young men 
and fifteen hundred girls of noble family entered the Order, Thenceforth 
all princes born into the royal family were called So^lttara.^ 

There seems to have been regular trade between BhanikiOelia and 
between the latter and Benares (HdiiQi)/ 
Mithilfi/ S&vatthi/ and Pataliputta.* 

The distance between Ceylon and Suvauuabhiimi was seven hundred 
leagues, and, wit h a favourable wind, could be covered in seven days and 
nights.’ 

Suvaijijabhumi is generally identified vvvlh Lower Burma, probably 
the Pagan and Moulmein districts. It probably included the coast from 
Rangoon to Singapore. The chief place in Suvan^^abhumi was Sudham- 
managara — i.e., Thaton — at the mouth of the Sittaung River.® Fleet 
suggests,® however, that it might be the district in Bengal called by 
Hiouen Thsang ‘‘ Ka-lo-na-su-fa-la-na (Karpasuvanja), or else the 
country along the river Son in Central India, a tributary of the Ganges, 
on the right bank of the river which is also called Hiraiiyavaha. The 
probability is that there wen* two places of the same name, one originally 
in India itself and the other in Further India, of, Sunaparanta. 

^ Mhv. xii. 6, 44 f.; Dpv, viii. 12; | ® PvA. 47. 

Sp. i. 64. ' « Ibid,, 271. 

**' See, e.g,, J. iii. 188. ’ AA. i. 265. 

^ J. iv. 16. ® Bee Sas. Introd., p. 4, and n. 3. 

* J. vi. 34. ® J,Il.A.S, 1910. p. 428. 

Suvappamalaya. — place in Rohapai mentioned in the account of the 

campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.^ 

i Cv. Ixxv. 62, 65, 66. 

Suvappam&ll.— A name for the Hlaha Thfipa (q,v,), 

Suvappamiga J&taka (No. 359). — The Bodhisatta was a young stag of 
golden colour who lived happily with a beautiful doe. The stag was 
the leader of eight myriads of deer. One day a hunter set a snare and 
the Bodhisatta ’s foot got entangled therein. He gave a succession of 
warning cries and the herd fled. The doe, however, came up to kim and 
encouraged him to try to break the noose. But all his efforts were in 
vain, and, when the hunter approached, the doe went up to him and asked 
to be allowed to die in her mate’s place. The hunter was so touched and 
amazed that he set them both free, and the stag gave him a magic jewel 
which he had found on the feeding-ground* 
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The story was told in reference to a girl of Sivatthi who belonged to 
a family devoted to the two Chief Disciples. She married an unbeliever, 
but was allowed to practise her own religion unmolested. She finally 
persuaded her husband to listen to a sermon by S&riptttta» and both 
husband and wife became sotdpannas. Later, they joined the Order and 
became arahants. 

Channa (the husband) is identified with the hunter, while the woman 
was the doe.^ 

1 J. iii. 182-7. 

Suvappa-Vimfina VatthU. — The story of a man who built for the Buddha 
a Gandbaku|i on a bare rock (mui^ikapabbata) in Andtaakavinda, and 
was reborn, after death, in T&vatiipsa, where a golden palace appeared 
for him. Moggalldna saw him there and learnt his story.^ 

1 Vv. vii. 4; VvA. 302 f. 

SuvappavlthL — A street in TfivatUpsa^ sixty leagues in length.^ 

1 J. V. 386. 

SuvaQpas&ma. — The Bodhisatta born as the son of Dukulaka and 
Pftrikft. See the Sfima Jdtaka. 

Suvappahaipsa j&taka (No. 136).— The Bodhisatta was once a brahmin. 
He had three daughters: Nandd, Nandavati and Sundarinandft. After 
death he was born as a golden goose, and, remembering his past birth, 
he flew to where his wife and daughters lived and gave one of his golden 
feathers. This happened several times, till at last his wife planned to 
pull out all his feathers. Now the feathers taken from a golden goose, 
against his wish, cease to be gulden and become like the feathers of a 
crane. The woman discovered this when she had pulled out all his 
feathers, so she flung him into a barrel and fed him there. Later white 
feathers grew on him, and he flew away never to return. 

The story was told in reference to Thttlla-Nandd (q-v,). One day she 
went to a bailifl's house for some garlic, as he was in the habit of giving 
this to the nuns. But the supply was finished, and she was asked to get 
some from the field. She went there and took away a large quantity) 
and the bailiff was vbry angry. 

Thulla*Nanda is identified with the greedy woman and her three siaters 
with the three daughters/ 

1 J. i. 474-7. 

Suvappahira (Savappabhftra)* — ^A palace occupied by Phussa Buddha 
before hia renunciation.^ ' 

^ Be. zix. 16. 
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SilvideU. — The name of a country and its inhabitants.^ It ia that 
part of VMelia which is opposite Magadliaf on the other side of the GMgas** 
1 M. i. 225. I MA. ii. 446. 

1 . Suvlra. — A Deva. Once, when the Asanui marched against the Devas, 
Sakka sent for Suvira and asked him to fight the Asuras Suvlra agr(‘ed 
to do this, but was very lazy about it This happened three times 
Sakka admonished him after the third time on the evils of laziness. 

The Buddha related the story to the inonkM to sho^ them the value of 
exertion and energy.^ 

' S. i. 216 f 

2. Suvira Sutta.— The story of Suvlra 

Susaddasiddhi. — Another name for the SaratthavUftsiui by SaAgha- 
rakkhlta of Ceylon ; it is a tlkd on the Moggallfinapafijikd.^ 

A PX.C. 200. 

Susuddha. — A king of thirty-two kappas ago, a previous birth of 

Pabbhdradftyaka Thera.^ 

* Ap. 1. 252. 

Susammuftha Sutta. — A deva tells the Buddha that followers of other 
creeds have their vision fully blurred.^ 

1 S. i. 4. 

Susftrada Thara. — He was born in the family of a kinsman of S&riputta 
and was given his name because he was a dullard. He heard Bariputta 
preach, entered the Order, and became an arahant 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a brahmin, who became an 
ascetic. One day he saw the Buddha begging for alms and filled his bowl 
with sweet fruits. Seven hundred kappas ago he was a king, named 
SumaAgala.^ He is evidently identical with Phaladiyaka of the Apadarui} 

1 Thag. vs. 76; ThagA- 1 . 167. * Ap. i. 160. f. 

1. Suflima. — ^The Bodhisatta in the time of Atthadassi Buddha. He 
was a Mah&gSHa brahmin of Campaka and became an ascetic of great 
power. He heard the Buddha preach at Sudassaua and was converted.' 

1 J. L 39; Bu, xv. 9 f.; BuA. 160. 

2. Suslma. — The Bodhisatta, son of the chaplain of the king of Benares. 
He later became kitig himself. See the Suslma iltaka (No. 411 ). 

n. 80 
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3. Smlma.— A king of Benares. See the Sndma Jfttaka (No. 163). 
He is identified with Ananda/ 

^ J. ii. 60. 

4. Suslma.— A Devaputta. Once, when Ananda utters high praise 
of Sfirlputta, Susima, who is present, reflects on it and confirms all that 
Ananda has said. The retinue of Susima listen enraptured, waxing 
wondrous, in divers colour-tones (“ even as a beautiful lustrous beryl- 
stone of eight facets, well polished, when laid in an orange -coloured 
cloth, shines, glows and blazes, etc.*').^ 

It is said that Susima had been a fellow-celibate of Sariputta. 

^ S. 163 f. 2 SA. 1. 98. 

Susima. — One of the thousand sons of Sakka. He was one of the 
dem-generals in the fight with the Asuras, but he was lazy, and Sakka 
had to admonish him.^ He is probably identical with Susima (4). 

* S. i. 217; SA. i. 262. 

C. Susiina.--A Paribbajaka^ of R&Jagaha. When the Buddha’s fame 
spread and his gains increased, Susima ’s followers suggested that ho 
should learn the Buddha’s doctrine and preach it to the laity so that he 
and his followers, too, could reap some of the advantages. Susima 
apeed, and sought Ananda, who, with the Buddha’s sanction, ordained 
him. In discussion with the monks who declared that they had obtained 
complete emancipation, etc., Susima discovered that all of them did not 
possess supernatural powers, but thought they had gained nibbana 

through insight.” He thereupon sought the Buddha to have the mattei 
explained. The Buddha asked him many questions, and made him 
realize the truth of their statement. Susima confessed his original 
purpose in joining the Order and asked for forgiveness.* He deyeloped 
insight and became an arahant.* 

^ Skilled in the Vedangcut, says Buddhaghosa (SA. ii. 03). 

* S. u. 119 ff. > SA. ii. 96. 

7. Susima. — ^A bsahmin of Takkasll& and son of SaAkha. He went to 
Benares and apprenticed himself to a teacher, who was his father’s 
friend and who taught him various things. But he was able to under- 
stand only the beginning and the middle, and not the end. He therefore 
consulted his teacher, who confessed that neither did he understand the 
end, and advised him to seek the Paoeeka Buddhas who were living m 
Islpatana. Susima went there, entered the Order, and became a Pacceka 
Buddha. Soon afterwards he died, and Sadkha, coming in search of his 
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son, was told of what had happened. SaiUtha is identified with the 
Bodhisatta ^ 

» DhA. iii. 446 f.; KhA. 198 f. 

1. Susima J&taka (No. ]63). — Suslma was king of Benares, and the 
Bodhisatta was his chaplain’s son The chaplain had been master of 
ceremonies in the king’s elephant -festival, and, as a result, had amassed 
great wealth. He died when his son was sixteen. Soon after, another 
elephant-festival came round, and other brahmins obtained the king’s 
consent to be m charge of the ceremonies on the plea that the chaplain’s 
son was too young. When but four days remained before the 'festival, 
the Bodhisatta found his mother weeping She explained that for seven 
successive generations their family had managed the elephant-festival 
and that she felt the change deeply The Bodhisatta discovered that a 
teacher expert in elephant-lore lived in Takkaslla, two thousand yojamis 
away. He comforted his mother and proceeded to Takkasila, reaching 
It in a single day. There he paid his fee of one thousand pieces to the 
teacher and explained the urgency of his mission. In one night the 
teacher taught him the three Vedas and the elephant-lore, and the pupil 
could even excel his teacher in knowledge. The next morning he left 
early for Benares and reached it in one day. 

On the day of the festival the Bodhisatta went in all his array before 
the king and protested against the alienation of his rights. He challenged 
anyone to show his superiority over him in elephant-lore, and nobody 
could be found to do so. The king then appointed him to conduct the 
ceremonies. 

The story was related in reference to an attempt on the part of the 
heretics to prevent the people of SSvatthi from giving alms to the Buddha. 
All the people of the city made acollectionto hold an almsgiving, but they 
were divided in their allegiance, some wishing to entertain the Buddha, 
others favouring heretical teachers. A vote was passed, and the majority 
were found to be in favour of the Buddha. For a whole week alms were 
given on a lavish scale, and, at the end of the week, the Buddha pronounced 
a benediction. 

Ananda is identified with Suslma, Siriputta with the teacher, Mahfi"* 
mfiyS with the Bodhisatta ’s mother, and Suddhodana with his father.^ 

1 J. ii. 46-60. 


2. Suslma J&taka (No. 411). The Bodhisatta was born as son of the 
chaplain of the king of Benares and was called Sndma. The king’s 
son, born on the same day, was called Brahmadatta> Together they 
up, and then studied under the same teacher in TakkailUL Later 
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Brahmadatta became king and Sudma bis chaplain. One day» when 
Suslma was taking part in a procession with the king, the queen-mother 
saw him and fell desperately in love with him. The king, discovering this, 
made Suslma king in his place and the queen -mother Suslma ’s queen. 
But Suslma soon tired of royalty, and after establishing Brahmadatta 
once more on the throne, returned to the Himftlaya in spite of his wife’s 
protests. There he became an ascetic. 

The story was told in reference to the Buddha’s Renunciation. Anailda 
is identified with Brahmadatta and the queen-mother with R&hulam&t&.^ 

’ J, iii. 391-7. 

1. Susima Sutta.— Describes the visit of Suslmadevaputta (Susima 4) to 
the Buddha.^ 

1 S. i. 63 f. 

2. Susima Sutta. — Gives Sakka’s admonition to his son, Sus&na (5).^ 

1 S. i. 217. 

3. Susima Sutta.— Describes the visit of Susima Parlbb&Jaka to the 
Buddha, and their conversation. See Susima (6).^ 

1 S. ii. 119 ff. 

Susimadevi.— Wife of Amitodana. Her daughter, BhaddSkaec&n&, 
became queen of Papduvisudeva.^ 

1 MT. 276. 

Susimft. — Mother of Sitaab&hu and Sihasivali. She was the daughter 
of the king of VaAga, and is said to have consorted with a Lion. The 
descendants of this union became the SihaU.^ 

^ Dpv. ix. 2 f.; c/. Mhv, vi. 1 flF. 

Susuuftga.— King of Magadha and father of K&)Ssoka. He reigned for 
eighteen years.^ According to the Mahamfnaa Ttkd* he was the son of 
a Lleoliavl rdja and a courtezan. When he was born he looked like a 
lump of flesh, and his mother gave orders that he should be put in a vessel 
and oast on the rubbish heap. The Naga-king of the city kept guard 
over the vessel, but when the people crowded round him and said ** Sw- 
stt,” he left it and went away. In the crowd was a minister’s son, 
when the vessel was opened and the child was discovered, he decided to 

1 Mhv. iv. 6; but see Dpv. v. 98, | the eighth year of which DiSilCi TbS^ 
where hia reign is given as ten years, in died. 0/. Sp. i. 33. ^ 
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adopt him. In due course the child grew up, and when the infuriated 
populace deposed the parricide NSgadtaka, they placed Sutuni^ga on 
the throne. He was called Sasunaga because he was guarded by the 
N&ga who disappeared when the people said ** Su-sO.** 

Sussondl, — Wife of Tamba, king of Benares. See the SiMOndl Jitaka. 

Sussondl Jitaka (No. 360). — ^Tamba was a king of Benares and his wife 
was the beautiful Sussondl. Nigadipa was then known as Seniinai and 
the Bodhisatta was a young Ganifa living there. He used to go in 
disguise to Benares and play at dice with Tamba. The queen heard of 
his beauty and contrived to see him, and they fell ir love with each other. 
The Garuda, by his power, raised a storm in the city and covered it with 
darkness, under cover of which he carried off Sussondl. The king was 
filled with grief, not knowing what had happened to his queen, as the 
Garueja continued to play at dice with him. Tamba therefore sent 
Sagga, a minstrel, to search for her. In the course of his wanderings. 
Sagga came to Bhanikaccha and took ship for SuvanpabhUmi. In the 
middle of the ocean the sailors asked Sagga to play for them, but Sagga 
told them that his music would excite the big fish and trouble would 
ensue. The sailors, however, insisting, Sagga played, and the fish, 
maddened by the sound, splashed about, and the ship broke in two under 
the leap of a sea-monster. Sagga lay on a plank, which drifted to 
Nagadipa. There he saw and was recognized by Sussondl. Sussondl 
tookhimhome, and, keeping him hidden from the Garu<^, enjoyed herself 
with him when the Garu^a was away playing at dice. Six weeks later 
a ship, with merchants for Benares, touched at Nagadipa, and Sagga 
returned home. He found Tamba playing at dire with the Garu^a and 
recounted his adventures in song. The Garuda heard the song and 
understood the references. Filled with remorse that he had not been 
able to keep his wife, he brought her back to Tamba. 

The story was related in reference to a love-sick monk. AnudJI is 
identified with Tamba.^ 

1 J. iii. 187-90. 

SuhEAtt. — A horse belonging to the king of Benares. See the SuhiUiU 

JUaka. 

Snliaiiu Jitaka (No. 158). — ^The Bodhisatta was minister to the king 
of Benares. The king had a wild horse called Mabiaopa. The king was 
o^riy, and one day, when some horse-dealers brought horses for sale, 
he gave orders, unbown to his minister, that MahSs<H^ should be let 
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loose among these horses, and that when he had bitten and weakened them, 
they should be bought at reduced price. The dealers complained to the 
minister. After inquiring into the matter, he advised them to bring 
SubanUy a very strong horse they had, the next time they visited Benares. 
This they did, and when Mahasoija and Suhanu were confronted with 
each other they showed great affection, and started licking each other. 
The king saw this, and was told by his minister that the horses recognized 
each other’s virtues. He then warned the king against excessive 
covetousness. 

The story was told in reference to two hot-headed monks, both 
passionate and cruel. One lived in Jetavana and the other in the country. 
One day the country monk came to Jetavana, and the monks eagerly 
awaited their quarrel. But when the two monks met they showed 
great affection. The Buddha explained that this was because of their 
like nature.^ 

1 J. ii. 30-32. 

Suhemanta Thera. — He belonged to a rich brahmin family of a border 
kingdom. One day he heard the Buddha preach in the Deer Park in 
Sahkassa, and, after joining the Order, became a reciter of the Tipiteka, 
attaining arahantship in due course. He then became a teacher and 
counsellor of the monks, instructing them and solving their difficulties. 

In the time of Tissa Buddha he was a forester, and, seeing the Buddha 
at the foot of a tree, offered him pwmid^a-flowers. Ninety-one kappas 
ago he was a king, named Tamonuda.^ He is evidently identical with 
Punnftgapupphiya of the Apaddm} 

1 Thag. vs. 106; ThagA. i. 212 f. * Ap. i. 180. 

Suhemd. — Probably the wife of the goose-king Dhatarat^ha.^ 

1 J. V. 366. 

Sfika Sutta. — If a spike-bearded wheat or barley be badly grasped by 
hand or foot, it does not pierce hand or foot ; but it will if firmly grasped. 
Similarly a mind which is ill-directed will not pierce ignorance or draw 
knowledge ; but it will if well directed.^ 

m 

1 A.i.8f. 

Sfikara jfttaka (No. 153). — The Bodhisatta was a lion living in a 
mountain cave ; on the banks of a lake nearby lived many boars, and in the 
neighbourhood were some hermits. One day the lion, having eaten some 
game, went to the lake to drink; but after he had drunk, seeing a boar 
which he did not wish to frighten away, having the idea of eating it when 
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food should be scarce, he slunk away. The boar saw this, and, thinking 
that the lion was afraid of him, challenged him to a fight. The lion 
agreed to fight a week later. The boar was overjoyed, and told his 
relations of this. But they all frightened h^m and advised him to spend 
the next seven days rolling in the hermits* dunghill When the dirt 
was dry, he was to moisten his body with dew and go to the meeting-place 
early, standing well to windward. This he did, and when the lion arrived 
and smelt the filth, the boar was allowed to go away uninjured. 

The story was told in reference to an old and foolish monk. One night 
the Buddha returned to his cell late at night after preaching. Then 
Moggall&na asked Sftrlputta various questions, whicli the latter explained. 
The people stayed on, entranced with Sar^putta’s expositions. An old 
monk, wishing to attract attention to himself, stood up and asked a 
foolish question. Sariputta, reading his thoughts, rose from his seat 
and walked away; so did Moggallana. The laymen wlio were present 
were annoyed with the old monk and chased him away As he ran he 
fell into a cesspit and was covered with filth. The laymen then felt 
remorse and visited the Buddha to ask his forgiveness. The old monk 
is identified with the boar,^ 

* J. ii. 9-12; cf, DhA. iii. 344 f ; it is said that the story was told concerning 

L&lud&y!. 

Sukarakhata Sutta.~-The Buddha questions Sfiriputta at Sukarakha- 
talena as to why a monk who has destroyed the dsaoas should revere the 
Buddha and his teachings. Sariputta answers that it is because such a 
monk has secured freedom from the yoke. What kind of security is 
it ?** asks the Buddha, and Sariputta explains that it is security obtained 
by the cultivation of the five indriyas of faith, energy, etc.^ 

1 S. V. 233 f. 

Sfikarakhatalena. — A ca\e on the side of Gljjhakuta^ where the Buddha 
stayed. There he preached the Dighanakha (or Vedan&parlggaha) Sutta 
to Dighanakha. S&riputta was also present, and the sutta led to his 
attainment of arahantship.^ A conversation which the Buddha had 
there with Sariputta is recorded in the Saipyutta Nikftya.’ The 
Commentary says* that, in the time of Kassapa Buddha, this cave was 
found as a hollow in the ground when the earth was yet growing, during 
the interval between the two Buddhas. One day a boar dug up the 
soil in the neighbourhood of the ground which concealed the cave. The 
sky-god sent rain which washed away the soil, and the cave was disclosed. 

^ M. i. 407. 601 ; DhA. L 70; UdA. 180. * S. v. 233 f. • 8A. iU. 107. 



A forest-dweller saw it and looked after it, thinking it to be the dwelling 
of holy men. He removed the earth round it, fenced it in, cleaned- it 
out, and, making it as beautiful as a golden bowl, furnished it with couch 
and stool and presented it to the Buddha. The cave was deep and could 
only be reached by climbing. 

Sukaraggima. — A fortress in the Dakkhi^adesa of Ceylon, mentioned 
in the account of the wars of Gajab&hu/ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 134. 

Sfikaraggimavapl.— A tank restored by ParakkamabShu 

^ Cv. Ixviii. 46. 

SAkaratittha. — A place, probably in the north of Ceylon, where the 
Damilas Magha and Jayabfihu set up fortifications.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxxiii. 18. 

S&karani]]hara.— A dyke constructed by Parakkamabfihu I. at the 
junction of the rivers SaAkhavadfhamfinaka and KumbhDav&pa. A 

canal was carried from there to the Mah&gallaka-tank/ 

^ Cv. Ixviii. 33 f. 

1 . SQkarapeta. — A j>eta who lived on Gi jjbakuta. His body was human, 
but his head was that of a pig ; out of his mouth grew a tail, and from the 
tail oozed maggots. MoggaU&na saw him and reported the matter to 
the Buddha. The Buddha said that he, too, had seen the peto. In 
a previous birth he had been a preacher of the Law, but, wishing to obtain 
possession of a monastery which he visited, he brought about dissension 
between the two monks who had lived there on the friendliest terms. 
After death he suffered in Avici for a whole Buddhantara, and was reborn 
in the j)cto-world.^ 

^ DhA. iii. 410 ff. 

2. Sfikarapeta. — A monk in the time of Kassapa Buddha, reborn as 
a peta on OQJhakut*, where he was seen by Nbada. He had been 
restrained in his bodily actions, but had an evil tongue. He had the face 
of a pig.' 

1 Pv. i. 3; PvA. 9 f, 

Sflkarabh&tu. — ^An officer of Mfadbharapa, He was captured and put 
in chains by ParakkamaUUm L He escaped, however, and the Adhikftfl 
Hafijn was sent to seize him. Sukarabhatu became the conunander-iu* 
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chief of the rebels and caused great damage to ParakkamabShu’s fotces. 
It was not until DunllUhlkari and Laii^inini Devn concentrated all 
their attention on him that he could be defeated. He died fighting, 
near Mahfaigahula/ 

1 Cv. Ixxiv. 127 f.. 163; Ixxv. 126 f. 

SQkarfirtana.— A monastery near DohalaimMiata, where a minister of 
KittislrMJasllia built an image*houB<* aud Suva^^agfima erected an 
uposaiha-haW} 

^ Cv. c. 2»6. 

SflkariUibheripftsftQa. — A place in Roha^a mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of Parakkamablhtt 1/ 

^ Cy, Ixxv. 98, 146; aee alao Cv. ii. 63, n. 4. 


Sftei J&taka (No. 387). — The Bodhisatta was once a very clever smith 
of Kfisli but was very poor. The principal royal smith had a beautiful 
daughter, and the Bodhisatta, wishing to win her, made a delicate needle 
that could pierce dice and float on water, and for this needle he made 
seven sheaths. He then went to the village of the head smith, stood 
outside his house, and sang the praises of his needle. The smithes daughter, 
who was fanning her father, spoke to the Bodhisatta and asked him to 
go elsewhere, as no one in that village would want needles. The Bodhi- 
satta answered that his were no ordinary needles, and the head smith 
asked him to show them. The Bodhisatta suggested that all the smiths 
be summoned, and in their presence he gave the needle-tube to the head 
smith. He thought that it was the needle itself, for he could find no 
end or tip. The tube was handed back to the Bodhisatta, who took out 
the first sheath. In this way the seven sheaths were removed, and when 
the needle was at last revealed he made the needle pierce the anvil and 
lie on the surface of a vessel of water. The whole assembly was filled 
with envy and admiration, and the head smith gave his daughter to the 
Bodhisatta. 

The story was related in the same circumstances as the MJlM iU BHimg i g n 
JUaka The smith’s daughter is identified with RUndamitt,^ 

I J. iii. 281-6. 

SAeUfigalca lliera. — ^An arahant. In a previous birth he had given 
a needle to Someillia Bnddliac He was king four times, under the name 

^ Ap. i. 122. 



SfloUoma.— See Suclloma. 


Sfltighara-cetiya. — A thupa, one hundred and twenty cubits in height, 
in PttAkhagftma, erected by Parakkamabahu I. on the site of the house 
of his birth. ^ 

^ Cv. Ixxk. 61. 

Sflra. — A messenger of Kuvera^ 

1 D. iii. 201. 

Sfira-Amba|tha. — An eminent lay disciple, declared by the Buddha 
foremost among his followers in unwavering loyalty (aggant aveccappa- 
sannamtn)} He resolved to acquire this eminence during his birth in 
the time of Padumuttara Buddha. He was born, in this Buddha-age, 
in a banker’s family in Sfivatthi and became a follower of the heretics. 
One day the Buddha, se(‘ing Sura’s fitness for conversion, went to his 
door for alms. Out of respect for the Buddha, Sura invited him in, and, 
giving him a comfortable seat, entertained him to a meal. At the end 
of the meal, when the Buddha returned thanks, Sura became a $otdjxi7wa. 
Some time after the Buddha had left, Mara, disguised as the Buddha, 
visited Sura and, in reply to Sura’s questioning, said that he had returned 
to contradict a wrong statement which he had made earlier. He had 
said that all the sankhdras were impermanent, etc., but, on further 
reflection, he had come to the conclusion that only some sankhdras were 
of that nature. Sura recognized Mara and drove him away.® 

1 A. i. 26; c/. iii. 451. * AA. i. 216; c/. DA. iii. 864. 

Silra-ambavana. — A place in Ceylon, mentioned in the account of the 
wars of Parakkamabfihu It evidently formed part of AmbavaiUiy the 
district round the Atnbahgahga}^ 

1 Ov. Ixx. 87. * Cv. Trs. i. 294, n. 3. 

SQratlSSa. — King of Ceylon (187-177 b.o.). He was the younger 
brother and successor of Mah&siva. He built five hundred viharas, 
including the Nagarabgana, Hatthikkhandha, Gon^aglrika, PScInapabba^ 
ta, Kolambahilaka, *Makulaka, Acchagallaka and Glrlnelav&hanaka. 
He died at the age of sixty, after being conquered by the Dami|as Sena 
and Guttika. He was called SuYaw^piQ^atissa before his accession.^ 

^ BGiv. zxi. 3 fl.; Dpv. xviii. 46 f.; see also s.v. Aoehagiri. 

Sflradaddara.— A Naga-king of Daddarapabbata. See the Daddara 
JItaka. He was the father of Mahidaddara. 
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S&radeva. — A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekbara.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvii. 13. 

Sura-r&j&. — A messenger of Kuvera^ 

^ DA. iiL 967. 

Surav&magotta. — A son of Ekaraja and step-brother of Candakum&ra. 
He is identified with Maha Kassapa/ See Kha^d^^l^ Jataka. 

' J. vi. 157. 


1. Surasena.— See Surasena. 


2. Stirasena.~<Another name for Dhanaftjaya-Korabba.' 

1 J. vi. 280, 281. 

Sekirapadma.— -A Damik chief, ally of Kulasekhara.^ 

^ Ixxvii. 76. 


1. Sekha Sutta.^ — A pupil is one who is under training in the higher 
morality, the higher thought and the higher insight.^ 

1 A. i. 231. 


2. Sekha Sutta. — On five things leading to decline in a monk’s training; 
delight in business, in gossip, in sleeping, in company, and want of 
reflection on the mind as frecd.^ 

1 A. iii. 116. 


3. Sekha Sutta,— -The same as (2) above, but in greater detail under 
each head.' 


1 A. m. 117 f. 


4. Sekha Sutta. — On six things which lead to failure in a monk’s 
training: delight in worldly activity, in talk, in sleep, in company, 
want of restraint in the senses, immoderate eating.^ 

1 A. ui. 329. 


5. Sekha Sutta. — On seven things: the six given in sutta (4), to which 
is added inattention to business of the Order.' 

^ A. iv. 24. 

fi. Sekha Sutta. — The learner (sekha) is one imperfectly possessed of 
right view, etc.' 


1 S. iv. 14. 
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7, Mfha Satta. — A detailed explanation of the difference between a 
learner ($ekha) and an adept (asekha)} 

> S. V. 229 f. 

8. Sekha Sutta.— Preached by Ananda at KapOavatthu, in the new 

Mote-hall of the Lleohavls. The Buddha preached until late into the 
night and then asked Ananda to continue, suggesting to him as a topic 
the training of an adept (asekha). Ananda explained in detail how a 
monk could be virtuous, watchful over his senses, temperate in eating, 
vigilant, established in the seven virtuous qualities (faith, etc.), and be 
able at will to induce the four jhdms} 

1 M. i. 353 ff. 

Sekhabala Vagga. — The first chapter of the Paheaka Nipata of the 

AAguttara Nikgya/ 

» A. iii. 1-9. 

Sekhiyft. — One of the sub-divisions of the P&elttiya of the Sutta 
VlbhaAga of the Vinaya Piteka.* 

» Vin. iv. 186 ff., 349 ff. 

Seou.— A greengrocer’s daughter. See the SeggU Jfttaka. 

Seggu Jgtaka (No. 217). — The story of a greengrocer who, in order to 
test his daughter, Seggu, took her to the woods and made as if wishing 
to seduce her. But she begged for his protection, and he, convinced of 
her virtue, gave her in marriage to a good young man. 

The story was told in reference to a greengrocer of SivattU, who 
similarly tested his daughter. Tjhe characters in both stories were 
identical.^ 

1 J. n. 179 f. 

86ftkhapjasela"airiva^jhanapura.---The ancient name of modern 
Kandy, in Ceylon. It first became the capital under King Vlravlkkains,^ 
and tradition has it that it was founded on a site originally occupied 
by a hermit named Beftkhapja. It continued to be the capital of Ceylon 
until 1815 A.O., when the island was ceded to the British. 

1 Cv, xcii. 7. 

86Akiip4ty>i» — A Dami{a chief, ally of Eulasekhara, and later ally of 
Lafikapura.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 136, 221; ibid., Ixxvii. 7, 35. 
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teialaka.— A yihara to the east of AniirUliapura, built by 
Nica.^ f .2. Pelalaka. 

^ Mhv. xx¥v. 124. 

Seflhiniyaka.-— A Lambakappa of the Moriya district. He, with four 
other Lambakai^ijias, took up arms under ParakkamaUUlU I. and brought 
to him one thousand warriors.^ 

* Ov. Ixix. 12. 


Sefthiputta-petavatthU. — The story of four setthiputtas of Sftvatthh^ 
See the Lohakumbhi J&taka. 

1 Pv. iv, 16; PvA, 279 f. 


1. Seta. — The chief peak of the fflmSlaya.^ 
name for Kailasa. 


I S. i. 67«Mil. 242. 


It was evidently another 


2. Seta. — The state elephant of Pasenadi, on whose account the Buddha 
preached a special sermon.^ He was so called because he was white.' 

1 A. iii, 346. * AA. iL 669; c/. ThagA. u. 7. 

Setaka, Sedaka.--See Desaka. 


Setakapp lk a. — A village forming the southern boundary of HaJJUllia- 

desa.^ 

^ Vin. L 197; DA. i. 173; J. i. 49; KhA. 133, etc.; AA. i. 65, 266; liA. i 397. 


1* Setaketu.— The Bodhisatta, bom in Tosita in his penultimate 
birth.i 


1 6p. i. 161; liA. u 103. 

2. Setaketu.— A young man, son of an Udioca-brahmin. See the 

SetaketnJdtaka. 


Setaketu Jttaka (No. 377). — The Bodhisatta was once a far-famed 
teacher, with five hundred pupils, chief among whom was 8eitakitl4 an 
U diooa^hrakmin, who prided himself on his high caste. One day, meeting 
a Caodfila, Setaketu told him to pass on his leeward side, but the CSaod^ 
refused, challenging Setaketu to answer a question. Setaketu accepted 
the challenge, and he was asked what were the four ** quarters. " Setaketu ^ 
gave the usual answer, whereupon the Capd^a forced him between his 
feet. When this was reported to the teacher, he told Setaketu that the 
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four quarters were parents, teachers, generous householders, and de- 
liverance from misery. Later, Setaketu left for TakkasUft, and, after 
finishing his studies there, went to Benares with five hundred ascetics. 
There they practised false penances and won the king’s approval; the 
king's chaplain, however, warned him against them, saying that they 
^possessed only false knowledge and had no morality. The chaplain 
persuaded Setaketu and his followers to become laymen and enter the 
king’s service. 

The story was related in the same circumstances as the Uddala J&taka 
(q.v.). Setaketu is identified with the false priest, the Candala with 
S&riputta» and the king’s chaplain with the Bodhlsatta.' 

1 J. iii. 2.32-7. 


Setambangana. — A place in Ceylon. When King Hah&naga was 
fleeing from Ceylon to India, he received help from an Elder living there. 
Later, when he regained his throne, he made a great gift of medicine 
to Setambangana for as long as he should live.^ v.l. Pemambafigapa. 

1 DhSA. 399. 


Setavyd.— A town in Kosala,^ near which was Ukkaftha. The 
Aiiguttara Nikaya® records a conversation between the Buddha and the 
brahmin Dopa, whom the Buddha met on the road from Ukkattha to 
Setavya. The. city was on the road, taken by B&V&ri’s disciples,* from 
Savatttai to Rajagahai and was the first halting-place outside Savatthi. 
Beyond it were KapUavattbu, Kusindrfi, Pavd, etc. To the north of 
Setavya was the Siipsapfivana, where Kumara Kassapa lived, and where 
he preached the Payfisi Sutta to the brahmin Pdyftsi, who held a royal 
fief there .* The city was the bi rthplace of the Theras Ekadhammasavapiya 
and Mah&kdla {q,v.), Mahakala’s brothers Cfilaka{a and Ma]]himakA|a 
also lived there.* The Anguttara Commentary* says that Kassapa 
Buddha was born in Setavya, but both the Buddhavamsa and its Com- 
mentary say that he was born in Benares.^ The Buddhavamsa Com- 
mentary* records further that Kassapa died in the Setftrfima in Setavya, 
but adds that Setavya was a city in Kasi. 


1 D. ii. 316. 

* A. u. 37. 

» SN. va. 1012. 

* D. ii, 316. 


» DhA. i. 65. 

• AA. ii. 604. 

7 Ba. xzv. 33; BnA. 217. 

• Ibid,, 223. 


Settiima.— A park (in Selavyft) where Kassapa Buddha died.^ 
^ BoA. 195; Bu. (six. 62) oalla it SonMma, 



Sena 1 

Setibhlnda.-— The Pali name for King Hsin-hpyu-shin of Pegu/ 

^ Bode, op. riUt 37. 

Setuceha Thera,— He belonged to the family of a provincial ruler 
(nm'nMiJcardja)^ but was unable to maintain hiM country’s independence, 
and lost his throne. While wandering about in misery, he saw and heard 
the Buddha, entered the Order, and won arahantship. 

In the time of Tissa Buddha ho was a householder, and gave the Buddha 
a pamsaArWit mixed with a curry of cocoa nut. Thirteen kappas ago 
he was a king named Indasama.^ He is evidently identical with KhaJJa- 
d&yaka of the Apaddm} 

1 Thag. vs. 102; ThagA. i. 206. » Ap. i. 182. 

Setud&yaka Thera.— An arahant.^ Ho is evidently identical with 

Uttarap&la^ (q.c.). 

i Ap- ii. 408. * ThagA. i. 371. 

Sedaka.— See Desaka. 

1. Sena. — King of Ceylon (Sena 1., 831-51 a.o.). He was the younger 
brother and the successor of AggahodhI IX, He had three younger 
brothers: Mahinda, Kassapa and Udaya. His queen was SahgbS. 
During his reign the Pap^U king invaded Ceylon, and Sena had to retire 
into the Malaya district. After the army of the Papejiu king had plundered 
a great part of the kingdom, Sena made a treaty with him and regained 
his throne. He adopted the three sons and the three daughters of 
Kittaggabodhi: Kassapa, Sena and Udaya, and Sahgha, TissS and Kitti. 
Among the king’s good acts was the construction of a monastery on 
Aritthapabbata for the Paipsukulikas, and a many-storeyed pdsada in 
Jetavana. He also built the Vlrahkurartoa, the PubbWma, Saigha- 
sena-parivepa, Senaggabodhi-vihdra, a refectory in the Mah t m ettar 
pabbata-vihara, and single cells in the Kappdra- and Uttarilha-parivepas. 
He completed the Dappulapabbata** and the Kassaparfijaka-vihSias. 
Among Sena’s ministers were Bhadda (the sendpati)^ Uttara, Vajiia and 
Rnkkhasa. His capital was in Pulatthinagara/ He was also known as 
SU&megha.* 

1 Cv. 1. 1 flF. * ^3. 

2. Sena.— Son of the AdlpSda Kassapa, and therefore nephew of Sena I. 
On the death of his father, Sena became king as Sena H. (851-85 a.o.). 
He married SafighS, daughter of Kittaggabodhi, and had a son, Kassapa. 
Sena sent an expeditionary force against the Papfu king, captured 
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Madhiiii, and brought back the treasures which had been pillaged by 
the PaQ^us in the time of Sena I. The PaipsokaUka monks separated 
from the incumbents of Abhayaglri in the twentieth year of Senate reign. 
He built the Haflmekhala dam and a dam across the Kafavfipi at 
Katfluuitanagara. He endowed various monasteries — Bud dh a g&m a, 
HaUyaAgana, Kfifatissa, Ha^dalASiri^ and Sobbha—and held a special 
ceremony in honour of the image of Ananda. He held a consecration 
festival at the Hemavftluka-cetiya (Mahd Thupa), and decreed that this 
festival should be repeated annually. His $em'pati was Kutfhaka.^ 

1 Cv. U. 1 ff. 

3. Sena.— Son of Kittaggabodhi.^ 

1 Cv. 1. 66. 


4. Sena. — Called Hahdlekhaka Sena. He was a minister of Kassapa V. 
and built the Mah&lekhakapabbata-house in the Mah&vih&ra.^ His 
mother was Mftlft.' 

I Cv. lii. 33. * Cv. Tf9. i. 138, n. 3; 165, n. 1. 

5. Sena.— Uparaja of Udaya HI., and later Sena in., king of Ceylon 
(037-45 A.D.). According to some accounts he was the brother of Udaya III. 
He observed the wpo^atAa-day regularly, and among his benefactions was 
the Dapfissara offering to mendicant artists. He made the stone paving 

of Abhayuttara-cetiya and endowed the Ndgas&ldrparivena.^ 

1 Cv. Uii. 13, 28 fiF. 

6. Sena.— Uparaja of Udaya IV„ and afterwards king of Ceylon (Sena IV. 
953-6 A.D.). He was learned, and used to explain the suttantas in the 
Lobapdsftda. Because of his piety, the gods sent timely rain. He made 
a casket for the Tooth Relic and built the SltthagSma-parivepa.^ 

1 Cv. Ini. 39; liv. 1 ff. 

7. Sena.— Senapati of Mahinda IV. and of Sena V. He was sent to 
Migadipa, where he subdued the Vallabha king. Once, when ho was 
absent, Sena V. had the senapati^s younger brother, Ma M in al la, slain 
for an offence with the queen-mother, and appointed a court official 
Udaya as senapati. When Sena senapati heard of this, he marched 
against the king, who had to flee to Robapa. The queen-mother joined 
Sena, and he lived in Pulatthipura. This king, later, dismissed Senapati 
Udaya and made peace with Sena, whose daughter he married.^ 

1 Cv. Hv. I3f.;lviii. 70. 
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8. Sen*.— Son of iv. and king of Ceylon (SaOk V. 972-81 a.O.). 

His mother waa a ifMAg a princess. He came to the throne at the age 
of twelve. His senapati was also called Sent (sec SUU 7), and for some 
time the king had to live in Bohana from Jear of Sena, But later ho 
made peace, and married Sena’s daughter and had a son, KmMIM. The 
king drank much, and died of digestive trouble in the tenth year of his 
reign.‘ 

I Cv. Uv. B7-72. 

9. Sei».~Adhikari of Klttblrlmegha (2). He was sent to fight against 
Pankkunabiha I. at SlriyUa and Buddiiagbna, but was defeated.^ 

1 Cv. Ixvi. 66 f. 

10. Sena Ilaflga.— Senapati of Kassapa IV. He was of royal lineage. 
He built a dwelling for the monks to the west of the Thfipftr&ma. He 
also founded the DhammWtaa-vlh&ra and Hadayaupha-vlhSia for the 
Dhammarueikas and Kassapasena for the Sfigalikas. For forest-dwelling 
ascetics he built a hut on Rattamilapabbata. For the PaqunknUto 
he built the Samuddaidrl-parlvepa in the Mah&vthfiia, and for the 
bhikkhuDis the TlssSrftma. He erected hospitaU m Anurtdhapura 
and Pttlattflipurag against the u^asagga disease.^ 

1 Cv. Ih. 30. 

11. Sena. — A Damila usurper who, with his companion GuttikEp both 
of them horse-dealers, defeated Siiratlssa and occupied the throne at 
Anur&dhapuni for twenty-two years (177-55 b.o.). At the en o t 
time they were overpowered by Asela. 

1 Mhv. xxi. 10 f.; Dpv. xviii. 47 f.; Cv. Ixxxii- 21. 

12. Sena Thera.— An arahant. He was the maternal uncle of Viptaaena 
Theta. His brother was Upasena.' 

1 ThagA. i. 424. 

13. Sena.— Elder brother of Jotlha, when the latter was bom as 
f^artjita. He entered the Order under VipassI Boddha and became an 
arahant.* 

4 DhA. iv. 201 f. 

14. Sona.-The name of Bhhta Thera in the time of SMdhatthaBuddh^ 
He waaa brahmiUi and, having seen the Buddha, uttered his praises in 
four stansas.* 

1 ThagA. i 403; Ap. i US. 
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15. Sena.— Son of Atthadassi Buddha.* 

* Bu. XT. 16; BuA. (178) calls him Sda. 
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L SeiiAka. — A minister of King Vedeha. See the Mah&uinmagga 

Jfttakai a large portion of which is devoted to the battle of wits between 
Senaka and Mahosadha. Senaka once killed a courtezan in order to 
take her ornaments/ He is identified with Saccaka.^ 

1 J. vi. 382. 2 Ibid., 478. 


2. Senaka. — The Bodhisatta, born as a brahmin; he was the minister 

of Janaka, king of Benares. See the Sattabhasta Jfitaka. 

3. Senaka. — The Bodhisatta, born as a brahmin; he was the minister 
of Madda^ king of Benares. See the Dasannaka Jataka. 

4. Senaka.— King of Benares. See the Kharaputta Jataka. 

5. Senaka. — A monkey, born as the nephew of the Bodhisatta. See the 

Tinduka J&taka. He is identified with Mah&ndma the Sakyan.^ 

1 J. ii. 79. 


6. Senaka Thera. — He was born in a brahmin family as the son of 
Uruvela-Kassapa’s sister. Senaka heard the Buddha preach at the 
Gayftphagguna festival, was converted, entered the Order, and attained 
arahantship. 

In the time of Sikh! Buddha he gave to the Buddha a handful of peacock 
feathers.* He is evidently identical with Morahatthiya of the Apaddna} 

1 Tbag. VB8. 287-90; ThagA. i. 388 f. 2 n 403 . 

Senaka Vagga. — The second phapter of the Chakka Nipata of the 

J&takatthakath&.* 

1 J. iii. 275-316. 


Senaguttagftma. — A village in Rohapa, mentioned in the account of 
the campaigns of Parakkamab&hu I.* 

" 1 Cv. Uxv. 6. 


Senaggabodhi.— A shrine built by Sena I. on the Thusavftpi at Polatthi- 
para.* 

^ 1 Cv. L 73. 


Senaggabodhipabbata.— A building erected in V&hadipa by Udaya L* 

* Cv. akloc. 33. 
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SBnarataiia. — King of Ceylon (1604-^5 a.d,). He was the cousin and 
successor of Vlmaladhammasurlya 1. and had his capital at Slrivuf- 
dhanapura. Because the Parang! (Portuguese) did much damage to 
Buddhism, he removed the Tooth Relic to #afteasata. He had three sous: 
Kum&rasiha, Vijayapftla, and the best known of all, Rftjasiha (after- 
wards Rftjaslha n.). He divided the country among his sons seven years 
before his death.^ 

^ Cv. xcv, i IF. 

Senasen&patl-parlvepa. — A monastic building erected by Ku|(haka» 
sempati of Sena D.' See also Senftn&tha-parivejmi. 

^ Cv. li. 88; flee alflo Ov. Trs, i. 166, nr- 2. 

1. Senft. — Queen of Udaya 1/ 

1 Cv. xlix. 2. 

2. Sena. — Daughter of Kassapa, yuvardja of Udaya II. She married 
the king’s brother’s son.^ 

i Cv. li. 93. 

Sen&gama. — A village and fortiheatiou near the KUav&pi. It is 
mentioned in the account of the campaigns of Parakkamabiha I. and was 
once the headquarters of his senapati, Deva.^ 

i Cv. Ixx. 131 f., 245. 

Senandtha-parivena. — Evidently identical with the Senasen&patl- 
parivepa {q.v.). Vijayab&hu IV. appointed the Thera of the parive^ 
in charge of the restoration of the Ratanavftli-oetiya.^ 

^ Cv. ixxxviii. 86. 

Sen&ninlgama. — The village in which Sendni lived. It was the 
residence also of his daughter Suldta, who gave milk-rice to the Buddha. 
It was near Uruveld and on the banks of the Nerafijard.^ The name seems 
originally to have been Sendnigama.^ Buddhagbosa himself does not 
seem to have been sure of the spelling. He says* it was so called because 
it was occupied by soldiers at the beginning of the kappa {pafhamakappi- 
kdnam sendya niviUhokdse patiUhitagdmo) or because it was the village 
of Sujata’s father Senani {Sujdtdya vd pitu Sendnl ndma mgamo). The 
Balitavistara* calls it Senapatigiama. 

^ J. L 68. 

* S-g., 8. i. 106; Via. i. 21 ; M. i. 166, 240. 


• SA. L 186. 

< p. 811 (248). 
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BeilillL — wealthy landowner of Senftninlgama; he was the father of 
1 J. i. 68; BuA. 238. 

Sen&patlgumbaka. — The name given to the spot to which the general 
of Pa^jluk&bhaya’s uncles fled when the latter were defeated.^ 

1 Mhv. X. 71. 


Senftmag&ma.— A village given by D&thopatissa n. to the Kassapa- 
vlhtara/ 

1 Cv. xlv. 27. 

Sen&sana Sutta. — The flve factors which make an ideal lodging-place, 
and the five factors which a monk should possess in order to make good 
use of such lodgings.^ 

1 A. V. 16 f. 


— The sixth chapter of the Culla Vagga of the 


Vinaya Pitaka.^ 

1 Vin. ii. 146 ff. 

SentaandSyaka Thera.— An arahant.^ He is evidently identical with 

Channa Thera‘ (q.v,), 

1 Ap. i. 137 f. 2 ThagA. i. 166. 


1. Seniya. — A naked ascetic who practised the “ Canine-vow,” behaving 
like a dog. After his visit to the Buddha, as recorded in the Kukkura- 
va.ika Sutta he joined the Order and, in due course, became an 
arahant.^ 

1 M. i. 387 «, 

•• 

2. Seniya.— The personal name, according to Buddhaghosa, of King 
BimbiSbay^ who is almost always referred to as Seniya Bimbtoira. 
Dhammapala says,^ however, that Bimbisara was called Seniya either 
because he had a large army, or because he belonged to the Seniya-gotta 
{mahtUiyd sendya satmnmgdtaUa vd SeniyageUatd vd). 

^ MA. i. 292; but sw SNA. ii. 448 {mahatiyd etndya MfMnrUigatatt&), 2 udA. 104. 

Sepa^pl-pIsUa. — A building erected by M&pavainina in the Padblna* 
rakkha-viliira.^ It is perhaps identical with the Sepa^pipuniha-pMda 
restored by Paiakkamabihu I.* 


2 Ov. xhrii. 64. 


* Jbid.t Ixzviii. 105. 
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Seiii]K>iiiiiirl« — A place in ^uth India. There was a foitreee there 
which played a part in the campaigns of LaAk&pan.^ 

‘ Cv. Ixxvi. 241 ff. 


Seyya.— See Saipyama. 

Se3fya Jfttaka (No. 282). — The Bodhisatta was king of Benares and ruled 
well. One of his courtiers was found guilty of an intrigue in the harem 
and was banished. He went to the court of an enemy king and persuaded 
him to lead an army against Benares. The Bodhisatta offered no 
resistance, and was captured and cast into the prison in chains. While 
there he developed the ecstasy of pity towards h\8 enemy, whose body 
became filled with great pain. Having discovered the reason, he set 
the prisoner free and restored to him his kingdom. 

The story was related in reference to a courtier of the king of Kosaia 
who was imprisoned on a false charge. Owing to his virtue he became 
a Hotd'panm^ and the king, discovering his innocence, set him free. 

Ananda is identified with the marauding king.*^ 

^ J. ii. 400, 403; c/. the MahisUava Jitaka. 

Seyya Sutta, — The Buddha explains how the feelings of superiority, 
inferiority, or equality are brought about.* 

1 S. iv. 88. 

Seyyasaka. — A monk of Sftvatthi who was found guilty of various 
Vinaya offences, and was therefore subjected to the Nissayakamfna. 
WSyi (Lftiudftyl) was his friend and his evil genius.* 

^ Vin. iii. 110 f. 

Seyyd Sutta.— On the four postures: that of j)etas, of the luxurious, 
of the lion, and of the Tathagata.* 

1 A. ii. 244. 

Serini.— A courtezan of Hatthinipura in the Kura kingdom. Once a 
large number of monks assembled there, and when she was asked to help 
m entertaining them, she abused the monks, calling them shavelings.” 
I^ter she was bom as a peta in a village far away. She revealed her 
identity to an upaaaka, who had come from Hatthinipura on business. 
He reported the matter to her mother, who gave alms in her name, and 
after that the peta was happy.* 

1 Pv.iiL6;PvA.201ff: 
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1. S^iVE. — ^The name of a country.' 

' J. i. 111. 

2. Seriva, Serivft.— See the Serivinija J&taka. 

SerivftQtJa Jfttaka (No. 3). — The Bodhisatta was a hawker of Seriva, and 
was called Serivft. Once, in the company of a greedy merchant of the 
same name, he crossed the Telavfiha and entered Andliapiira, In that 
city was a family fallen on evil days, the sole survivors being a girl and 
her grandmother. The greedy merchant went to their house with his 
wares. The girl begged her grandmother to buy her a trinket, and 
suggested that they should give the hawker in exchange the bowl from 
which they ate. This was an heirloom and made of gold; but it had lost 
its lustre, and the women did not know its value The hawker was called 
in and shown the bowl. He scratched it with a needle and knew it was of 
gold, but, wishing to have it for nothing, said it was not worth one half- 
farthing. So saying he threw it away and left Later the Bodhisatia 
came to the same street and was oflFered the same bowl He told them 
the truth, gave them all the money he had and his stock, leaving onh 
eight pieces of money for himself These he gave to a boatman, and 
entered his boat to cross the river Meanwhile the greedy merchant 
went again to the old woman’s house, hoping to get the bowl in exchange 
for a few trinkets When he heard of what had happened he lost 
command of himself, and, throwing down all he had, ran down to the river, 
to find the Bodhisatta’s boat in mid-stream. He shouted to the boatman 
to return, but the Bodhisatta urged him on. The merchant, realizing 
what he had lost through his greed, was so upset that his heart burst, 
and he fell down dead. 

The story was told to a monk i?^ho had given up striving. The greedy 
merchant is identified with Devadatta, and this was the beginning of his 
enmity towards the Bodhisatta.' 

1 J. i. no flF. 

1. Serlssaka^^ — A TakUia chieftain to be invoked in time of need by 
followers of the Buddha.' 

» D. iii. 205. 

2. Seriisaka, Serlsaka.— A vimana in the C&tummah&r&llka-world, 

which was occupied by during his life there. Gavampafl, who 

used to go there for his siesta, met him and had a conversation with hini» 
which he reported to the Buddha.' The deva of the vttn&na was also 

^ D. ii. S56 f. 
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called Serlsaka, and is evidently to be identified witfi the Yakhha 
Serissaka. Payasi was born in the Serfsaka-viipana, because, though 
he gave generously, he was careless about the manner of giving. 
Vessavana therefore stationed him in a desert, devoid of shade or water, 
to protect travellers from the dangers which beset them at the hands of 
non-humans. He came across some merchants from Afiga and Magadha 
who had lost their way while journeying to Slndhusovlra. He revealed 
1 o them his identity, and they offered to hold a festival in his honour when 
they reached safety. But he suggested that gifts be given in his name to 
a pious man, named Sambhava, who was in their company. Later 
Sambhava joined the Order and became an arahanl.* It is said* that 
the vimiina was called Serlsaka because there was, nt its entrance, a large 
.-?ema-tree, which bore fruit once in fifty years. Gavampati had earlier 
occupied the vimana when born as a devapidta. After his rebirth among 
humans, the vin%dm was empty till occupied by P&yfisi. But Gavampati 
sometimes visited it even after becoming an arahant. 

* Vv. vii. 10; VvA. 331. ® DA. hi. 814; <•/. ThagA. i. 103. 

Seri. — A derapufta who visited the Buddha at Jetavana and held a 
conversai'ion with him regarding the giving of food. He tells the Buddha 
that he was formerly a king, a great giver of gifts at the four gates of 
his capital. Then the women of the court wished also to give, and he 
allowed them to give at one gate; thus some of his own gifts came back 
to him. Then the nobles, the army, the brahmins and the householders 
wished to do the same, and he allowed them to distribute gifts, each class 
at one gate, and the result was that his gifts were not given at all. He 
then decreed that out of all liis revenues one-half should be given away 
from the source and only half sent to him.^ Buddhaghosa adds® that 
Seri was king of Sindhava and Sodhika, and that, at each gate, he gave 
away one thousand pieces daily. 

1 S. i. 57 f. * SA. i. 90. 

Semmadipa. — An old name for Ndgadipa.^ 

1 J. iii. 187, 180. 

Sereyyaka Thera. — ^An arahant. In the time of Vlpassl Buddha he 
was a learned brahmin, and, seeing the BudiBia in the forest, offered him 
^^eyyaha {siriga) flowers, which formed a canopy over the Buddha ^fl 
head. Fifteen kappas ago he was king twenty-five times under the name 

of Chiamdla.^ 


^ Ap. i. 156; e/. Kassapa (ThagA. i. ITS). 
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Bab.— A king of long ago who, in spite of great sacrifices, could not 
get beydnd the world of the Peias (PUfs)} 

’ 1 J. vi, 99. 

2. Seb. — brahmin of ABguttaripa. He was a great friend of Kenlya, 
the Jaflby and visited him when Eeniya was making preparations to 
entertain the Buddha. Having heard the word ** Buddha ” from Eeniya, 
Sela was filled with joy and fortitude, and went with his two hundred and 
fifty pupils to visit the Buddha in the woodland near Apana. There he 
observed on the person of the Buddha the thirty-two marks of a Oreat 
Being all except two — viz., hidden privates and the lon^ tongue. The 
Buddha read his thoughts and contrived, by his iddAi-power, that Sela 
should be satisfied on these two points as well.^ Sela then praised the 
Buddha in a series of verses and asked questions of him. At the end of 
his talk, Sela entered the Order with his pupils, and, at the end of a week, 
he attained arahantship.* 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha Sela had been the leader of the 
same guild of three hundred men, and, together with them, had built a 
parwerjM for the Buddha and done many good acts. As a result of these 
they received the ** eht hhikkhu-pahhajjd ** in this last life.* 

HahSseb, mentioned as the teacher of Sugandha Thera,^ is probably 
identical with this Sela . Sela lived to the age of one hundred and twenty * 

According to the Dhammapada Commentary,* the Buddha first met 
Sela on his way to Bhaddiya to convert Visdkha and her kinswomen 
Visakha was then seven years old. The Apadana says^ that Sela’s 
father was a wealthy brahmin, named VSseftlia. 

^ This is referred to at Mil. 167; * Ibid,, i. 80 f. 

DA. i. 276, etc. « DA. ii. 413. 

• SN. p. 104 ii. 146 f. ^ * DhA. i. 384; also AA. i. 219. 

’ SNA. ii. 455; MA. ii. 782; see also Ap. ^ Ap. i. 318. 
i. 316; Thag. vs. 818-41; ThagA. ii. 47 f. 

3. Seb. — A mountain in Hlmavd.^ 

1 ApA. i. 96. 

4. Seb. — Son of AtthadaesI Buddha in his last lay life.^ 

^ BuA. 180; but see Sena (16). 

Seb Sutta. — ^Records the visit of Seb (1) to the Buddha, his conversion, 
and attainment of arahantship. One part of the sutta deals with the 
Buddha’s interview with Keniya, the Jall]a*^ 

' SN.,p. 102ff.= M. t M6ff. 
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8elaittara8amfl]ia.---The name of a monastic building ptqiriaed by 
the king of Ceylon (probably JU^availima^) fo^; DlfhognttM After his 
ordination. Later Tasodhiuri, daughter of ViJayibillB L» erected there 
a building called the PasMapfisida.* ^ 

I Cv. Ivii. 7n f.; Cv. Trs. i. 196, n. 2. * Cv. lx. 84. 

Selaiitarftyatana.>-A monastery, evidently in Roliapa. Nanda Thera 

was its chief incumbent in the time of Parakhaittabihu I.^ 

' Cv. Ixxviii. 10. 

1 . Sel&. — A princess, younger sister of Gandakumira*^ She is identified 
with Uppalavahpfi.* 

' J. vi. 143. * JM., 167. 

2. SeU Ther!. — She was born in Ajavi as daughter of the king: 
therefore she was also called Alavikfi. When she was still unmarried 
the Buddha visited Alav! with A}avaka, whom he had converted, carrying 
his begging bowl and robe. On that occasion SelS went with her 
father to hear the Buddha preach. She became a lay disciple, but later, 
agitated in mind, she joined the Order and became an arahant. After 
that she lived in S&vatthi. One day, as she was enjoying h^ siesta in 
the Andhavana under a tree, M&ra, in the guise of a stranger, approached 
her and tried to tempt her. But she refuted his statements regarding 
the attractions of lay life, and Mara had to retire discomfited.' 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha Sela was born in the family of 
a clansman of Haipsavat! and was given in marriage. After her husband’s 
death she devoted herself to the quest of good, and went from drama 
to drama and vihdra to vihdray teaching the Dhamma to followers of 
the religion. One day she came to the Bodhi-tree of the Buddha and 
sat down there thinking, “ If a Buddha be peerless among men, may 
this tree show the miracle of Enlightenment.” Immediately the tree 
blazed forth, the branches appeared golden, and the sky was all shining. 
Inspired by the sight, she fell down and worshipped the tree, and sat 
there for seven days. On the seventh day she performed a great 
feast of ofiering and worship to the Buddha.* Her Apadana veiaes, 
quoted in the Therlgatha Commentary, are, in the Apadana itself, 
attributed to a Therl called Paficadlpl^ and are twice repeated ; in 
these verses, however, she is mentioned as having attained azahantship 
at the age of seven, and there is no reference to her life as daughter of 
the king of l]av!. See also Sdft (3), 

' s. i. 134; Thig. vw. 67-9. * ThigA. 01 1 


* Ap« il. 619, repeated at S37 1 
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3. MJk Therl.— An arahant. In the time of Kassaiia Buddba she 
belonged to a lay disciple’s family in Sivatthl. She heard the Buddha 
preach and learnt the Doctrine. She was born after death in T&vatlqisa. 
In her last life she was the daughter of a setthi, and hearing the Buddha 
preach, she entered the Order and attained arahantslyp.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 614 f. 

Selft Sutta. — The story of M&ra*S unsuccessful temptation of Sel& 

Then (2).^ 

I 8. i. 134. 


Selissartya.— See PotiHya. 

Sevitobba-asevltabba Sutta. — The one hundred and fourteenth sutta 
of the Majjhima Nik&ya, preached to the monks at Jetavana regarding 
the twofold behaviour in act, speech, and thought — that which should be 
followed and that which should not. S&rlputta, who is present, asks 
the Buddha at the end of the discourse several questions, in order that 
certain statements made by the Buddha should be clearer to his 
hearers/ 

' M. iii. 46 f. 

SehSlattpar&]aka.— A monastic building erected by Sabghatlssa, 
upardja of Aggabodhi IV.^ 

’ Cv. xlvi. 24. 

SokatippA. — The name of an apsaras, or of a divine musical instrument.^ 
1 VvA. 94; cf. 211, 372. 

Sogandllika. — A Niraya, or, more probably, a period of suffering in 

Avlel.^ 

1 S. i. 102; SN. 126; SNA. ii. 476. 

1. Sopa ThmL.-~Aggasdvalca of Vessabhff Buddha. He was the 
Buddha’s younger brother, and the Buddha’s first sermon was preached 
to him.' 

^ J. i. 42; Bu. xxii. 23; BuA. 206; D. ii. 4. 

2. Sopa Thera. — The enemy and rival of PlyadassI Buddha, correspond- 
ing to Devadatta. He conspired with Mahipaduma to kill the Buddha, 
but was unsuccessful.' 

^ BuA. 174 f.; for dstails see ]{Jlyadaill 
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3. So^a. — fierce horse belonging to the king of Benares; he was also 
called Mahftso^a. See the Siihanu J&taka. 


4. Sona-Kutlkanna, Sona-Kotika^pa. — A Thera, declared chief of 
those possessing clear utterance.' He was the son of Kfi}f Kniaragliaiikit 
and was conceived before the Buddha appeared in the world.* A little 
while before the birth of the child KajT went to her parents' house in 
R&jagaha^ and one day, as she was cooling herself, she heard a conversa- 
tion between two Yakkhas, Sit&gira and Hemavata. As she listened 
to their talk, her mind was filled with thoughts of the virtues of the 
Buddha, and she became a sotapanm. That same night the child was 
born and was called Sona. His mother later returned to Kliraraghara. 
At that time Mah& Kaoefina lived near by and often visited her home. 
Sona was very attached to him, and was later ordained by him. Three 
years later he received the ifpasampaddt and, with Maha Kaccana*s 
leave, visited the Buddha. Kali gave him a large carpet to spread in 
the Buddha’s Gandhakuti. 

Wlien Sona arrived at the Gandhakuti, he worshipped the Buddha, 
who asked Ananda to find him a lodging Ananda, reading the Buddha’s 
thoughts, spread a rug in the Buddha’s chamber. Late at night Soija 
went to bed, and, very early the next morning, the Buddha woke him 
and asked him to rvV’ite the Dhamma. Soria recited the whole of the 
Atthakavagga, which he had learnt from Maha Kaccana. At the end 
of the recital the Buddha applauded him and gave him a boon. Sona 
asked for the vinayadharapaflcamagmiena upasampadd*^^ which 
Kaccana had asked him to choose. Later he returned to Kuraraghara 
and visited his mother’s house. She had heard of the Buddha’s applause 
from the devas, and wished Sona to recite the Dhamma just as he had 
done before the Buddha, and this he did 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha Sona had resolved to win this 
eminence. In the time of Vlpassi Buddha he was a member of the 
Order and sewed a robe for a monk. Later he was a tailor of Benares 
and mended a Pacceka Buddha’s robe.* 

The Dhammapada Commentary says* that, on th^ day when Sopa 
recited the Dhamma in Kuraraghara, Kajl went to listen to him, leaving 
only one female slave in the house. Her house had seven walls and 


' A. i. 24. 

* Aoooiding to ThagA. i. 429, his 
father was a rich setthi; no mention is 
nuMle there of his mother. 

’ This means permiesion to admit a 
monk into the Order with a chapter of 
only five monks, one of whom was versed 


j in the Vinaya. For details of Sopa’s 
visit to the Buddha, see Vin. i. 194 if.; 
r/. Ud. V. 6. 

* Thag. vss. 36M; AA. i. 133 f.; 
ThagA. i. 429. 

• DhA. iv. 108 f. 
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fortified gates and savage dogs on leash. Molten lead flowed round 
the walls at night, and in the night it proved a slippery surface, difficult 
to walk on. Nine hundred thieves had been awaiting a chance of 
breaking into the house, and this day they saw their opportunity. They 
stationed one of their number to watch Kali going to the monastery, and 
to kill her if she started homewards after the thieves entered her house. 
When they came her female servant ran to the monastery to toll her 
about it. But she would not be disturbed and sent her back. Again 
the servant went, and again she was sent back. When the thief, stationed 
near Ka}I, saw her extraordinary piety, he was filled with remorse, and, 
at the end of the sermon, begged her forgiveness. All the nine hundred 
thieves joined the Order under Sona Kutikanna, and on the day they 
became arahants the Buddha appeared before them in a ray of light 
to QfQcourage them. 

According to the Udana Commentary,* Sona was called Kutika^a 
because he wore ear ornaments worth one crore (hoti). It is said that 
he once went with a caravan to UJJeni, and when the caravan stopped 
for the night he slept away from the rest of its members. The caravan 
started very early and nobody waked Sona. When he finally awoke, 
he ran along the road till he came to a large tree. There he saw an 
ugly man tearing off his own flesh and eating it. On enquiry, Sona 
learnt that he had been a wicked merchant of Bh&rukacoha, who had 
been born as a peta because he had deceived his patrons. This revelation 
filled Sona with great misgivings, which were increased by the sight of 
two peto-boys with blood pouring out of their lips. They had been 
youths, also of Bharukaccha, who had found fault with their mother 
for feeding an arahant monk. When So^^a returned from Ujjeni he 
consulted Maha Kaccana about these things, and resolved to enter the 
Order. 

The Vinaya says^ that when Kaccana wished to confer the Jiigher 
ordination on Sona, it was three years l)efore he could get together the 
necessary chapter of ten monks. This was because there were but few 
monks in Avantl and in the Southern Country; hence Sola’s request 
to the Buddha that he should allow five monks to officiate in Avanti. 
Other boons asked for by Sona and allowed by the Buddha were: 
(1) Permission to use, in Avanti, shoes with thick linings, because 
the soil of Avanti was black and always muddy; (2) permission to bath 
constantly; (3) to use skins for coverlets; (4) to accept robes set apart 
for absent monks even after the lapse of ten days. 

So^a is evidently identical with PfttIhTnisafifialai of the 
Goliln Thera was a friend of SoQa Ka|ikaQQa.* 

• UdA. 307. ' Via. L 100 £ • y. 302. 


•IhacA.i70. 
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5. Sofa^Kolivisa Thera, also called Snkhwmila He was bora 

in Campiy his father being Usabhaselfhi. From the time of his eonoeption 
his father's wealth continued to increase, and, on the day of his birth, 
the whole town kepi festival. Because in ^ previous birth he had given 
a ring, worth one hundred thousand, to a Pacoeka Buddha, his body 
was like burnished gold — hence his name.* His hands and feet were 
soft like bandhujlvaka^&o'WQTB, and a fine down grew on them* curved 
“ like ear-ornaments.’* He lived in great luxury in three palaces, each 
having its own season. 

King BimhisAra, hearing of him, sent for him. and Soj^ia wont with 
eighty thousand fellow townsmen.* In RAJagaha he heard the Buddha 
preach, and, winning faith, entered the Order with his parents’ consent. 
The Buddha gave him a subject for meditation, and he went to Sltavafia, 
but many people visited him and he was unable to concentrate. He 
strove hard, and, through pacing up and down in meditation, painful 
sores developed on his feet. But he won no attainment and was filled 
with despair. The Buddha saw this and visited him, and by preaching to 
him the VInupamovAda Sutta (see Sopa Sutta), taught him how to temper 
energy with calm. Thus corrected, he put forth fresh effort and attained 
arahantship.* 

In the time of Anomadasa Buddha he was a very rich neUki, and, 
having gone with others to the vihdra and heard the Buddha preach, he 
decorated a cankamam for the Buddha and a long hall {dtghasala) for 
the monks. On the cahkamana he scattered various flowers, and, above 
it, he hung canopies. In the time of Padomuttara Buddha he was a 
seUhi of Haipsavati named Sirivaddha. It was then that he resolved 
to win eminence as foremost of those who strove energetically {aggam 
araddhaviriyanam), and in this he was successful.* After the death of 
Kassapa Buddha Sopa was a householder in Benares, and built a hut by 
the river for a Pacoeka Buddha, whom he looked after during the rainy 


^ AA. ii. 679. 

* He was evidently oalled Keiiviaa 
because he was a Koliyan (Ap. i. 95 
( 21 )). 

* Four inches long on his feet (Ap, i. 
298). 

* The Vinaya (i 179 ff.) gives detaUs 
of Sopa’s visit to Bimbis&ra. The king, 
being curious to see Sola’s feet, sent for 
him. He and his eighty thousand com- 
I^nions went to see the Buddha, and there 

were greatly impressed by the iddhi~ 
^wer of Sigita. Sopa then sought the 
Buddha alone and joined the Order, 


After ordination he walked abont 
meditating, his feet bled, and his eaghi- 
mana was covered with blood “like a 
slaughter-bouse for oxen.^' After Sopa 
attained arahantship, the Buddha gave 
him permission to wear shoes with one 
lining. Said he had ebandooed 

eighty oaitloads of gold and a letione 
of seven % elephants. He did not wish, 
as a monk, to have any luxuries which his 
colleagues did not share. The Buddha 
then ^ve permission to aU monk s to 
wear shoes with one lining. 

* Thag. vss. 682-44. • A. i. 24. 



season. He was king of the gods for twenty-five kappas, and seventy- 
seven times king among men under the name of Yasodhara.^ 

The Apaddna mentions^ a Thera, called Sona Kotivisa^ evidently 
identical with the above, the reason given for the name being that he 
gave away wealth equal in value to twenty crores (vtm koti). His 
eminence is ascribed to the fact that, in the time of Vipassi Buddha, he 
made a lef^ (cave) for the Buddha and his monks and spread it with 
rugs. Buddhaghosa* gives a variant of his name, calling him Kotlvessa, 
and explains this by saying that he belonged to a vessa (merchant) 
family worth a crore. 

The Sopa Sutta^® (q.v.) mentions that Soi;ia was a clever player of the 
vim before he joined the Order. It was the example of So^a Kojivisa 
which urged Nandaka and his brother, Bharata, to leave the world.“ 

’ ThagA. i. 644 f.; cf. Ap. i. 93 f.. so he sproad on the ground a rug worth 
where he is called Ko|iyavessa. The one hundred thousand, so that the 
ApA. confused Ins story with that of Pacceka Buddha's feet might not be 
Kutika^pa; see also AA. i. 130 f., where soiled, 
the details are different, especially re- I ^ Ap. i. 298. 

garding the honour paid by 8o;ia to the | * AA. i. 130. 

Paooeka Buddha. Once, on visiting C/. ibid., li. 680, where he is described 

the Pacceka Buddha's cell, ho noticed as gandiiabbastppe cheko." 
that the ground outside it was muddy; ThagA. i. 299. 

6. So^a. — An arabant monk who was sent with Uttara to convert 

Suvappabhumi.' 

^ Bpv. viii. 12; Sp. i. 68, 69; Mhv. xii. 6, 44 ff.; for details see Suva^pabhAml* 

7. Sopa. — A minister of Mahfisena and a follower of the heretic monk, 
SaAgbamltta. He helped Sanghamitta in the despoliation of the 
Lohapfisfida and other buildings. He was killed in an attempt to destroy 
the Thfipirtma.^ In the Dipavafma^ he is called P&pasoQa. 

1 Mhv. xxxvii. 10, 13, 28. 8 Dpv. xxii. 70, 71. 


8. So^a.— See Hab&soQa. 


9. SoQa-Po(irIyaputta (or Sefthiputta) Thera.— He was born in 
KapUavatthu as the son of the zemindar Potiiiya (Sdissariya), and became 
chief of the forces of the Sakyan Bhaddiya. When Bhaddiya left the 
world, So^ followed his example and entered the Order. But he was 
lazy and not given to meditation. The Buddha saw this from the 
Ambavana at itoupiyft and, sending forth a ray of glory, spurred him on. 
So^a became agitated, and putting forth effort became an aiahant. 
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In the time of Slkhi Buddha he was a forester and gave the Buddha a 
kurufijiya-tvuit,^ He is probably identical with jCnwia^yiiyl^a^lymlra 
of the Apaddna} 

^ Thag. VBS. 193. 194; ThagA. i. 316 f. « Ap. ii. 448 f. 

10. SoQa. — A gahapatiputta of R&Jagaha. He is mentioned as having 
had two conversations with the Buddha at Voluvana: one on the 
impermanence of the body, feelings, etc., their origin and their cessation^ ; 
and, on another occasion, as to why some beings achieve complete 
cessation in this life and others do not.* 

A S. in. 48 f. » Ibid., iv. 113. 

11. So^a. — A gifted preacher, who lived in the Pipphali-vih&ra at the 

foot of SonnaglrL His father was a hunter, and all Sola’s efforts to load 
him away from sin failed, until he was very old, when So^a ordained 
him just before his death. The old man saw the Nlraya and dogs coming 
to devour him. He shouted in his fright, and So^a took him on his bed 
to the vihara and made him worship the the bodhi-tiee, etc., and 

offered various things in his father’s name. He then saw the Devaloka 
before him.^ 

^ VibhA. 439; c/. AA. i. 255, where the vihara is called Paficala-vihira, and MA. ii» 
887, where it is called Paoell'". 

12. So^a. — A Thera of the Mah&vih&ra, at whose request the KaftkhSr 
vitara^i was written.^ 

1 Knv., p. 1. 

13. Sopa.— See Sona and its compoamls. 

1. So^a Sutt&. — Two suttas, recording conversations between the 
Buddha and So^a-gahapati of R&Jagaha/ 

1 S. iii. 48 f.; iv. 113. 

2. So^a 8 utta.~S 09 a Koiivisa, living in Sitavana, despairs of ever 
attaining arahantship. The Buddha, on GlJJliakata, becomes aware of 
this and visits him. The Buddha reminds him that when he was a 
vind player his vtnd sounded neither tuneful nor playable when the 
strings were either over-strung or over-lax. Even so, energy, when 
over-strung, ends in flurry, when over-lax, in idleness. Sojgua profits by 
the lesson and becomes an arahant. He then visits the Buddha and 
declares to him his new-found vision.^ 


1 A. iii. 374 f. 



im 




1 / l0j||^ikKt1ieia«--He was the son of a leader of a caravan of KM, and 
onc^i «wheA he was fifteen, he went with his parents to IU]agal|a and then 
into the Ve)iivana-i41iftra. He had with him fifty-five companions. 
He saw Dasaka Thera, and, very pleased with him, he entered the Order, 
after starving for three meals, until his parents gave their consent. 
He soon became an arahant and leader of one thousand monks. Later, 
as Soi^ika sat in a trance, he was seen by SIggava and Ca^f^vaggl, who 
spoke to him. But he would not answer, and when they heard his 
explanation, they entered the Order under him.^ 

* Mhv. V. 104, 114 ff.; Dpv. iv. 39 f.; v. 79 f.; Sp. i. 32, 236; Vin. v. 2. 

2. So^aka.— Sec Sonaka. 

Sofakftyana. — A youth who, according to Sikh& Hoggallfina, went 
about saying that the Buddha proclaimed the ineffectiveness of all 
deeds, and thereby preached the annihilation of the world. The Buddha 
said he did not know So^akayana, even by sight.^ 

1 A. ii. 232. 

So^akiyana Sutta.— Sikh& Moggall&na’s conversation with the Buddha 
regarding So^ak&yana (g.v.). 

So^agiri, So^^agirl. — A mountain district in Ceylon. King MahAefili 
MahAtissa once worked in a sugar mill there for three years in order to 
earn money wherewith to give alms.^ Near Sopi^giri was the Plpphall- 
vihAra.* 

According to the HahAvaqisatikA,* SoQoagiri was part of the Ambattha- 
kola-range. 

^ Mhv. zxxiv. 4. « VibhA. 439. ^ * MT. 624; aee also Mhv. Tr«. 288, n. 1. 

So^atthera Vagga.— Also called MahA Vagga. The fifth chapter of 
the UdAna. 

So^ada^da* — A rich brahmin of CampA, very learned in the Vedas; 
he lived in a royal d&main, given to him as royal fief by King HmUsAfa. 
When the Buddha was in Campa, on the banks of the Gaggarirlake, 
Soi;>adaQda visited him in spite of the protests of his friends and colleagues. 
Their conversation is recorded in the Sopada^^ Slitta. At the end of 
the discourse, SopadapdA expressed his appreciation of the Buddha and 
his doctrine, and invited him and his monks to a nteaL At the conclusion 
of the meal Sopadanida asked the Buddha to forgive him if, in the presence 
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of the brahmins, he did not make humble obeisance to the Smiihai but 
merely saluted him. Buddhaghosa explains^ that this was because 
Souadau^ was much older than the Buddha and did not wish people to 
see him paying homage to one young enough to be his grandson. But, 
probably, Sonada^da s conversion to the faith was only partial. 

AAgaka {q,v.) was Sonadanda’s sister’s sou. 

1 D. i. niff.; DA. i. 292 ff. 

Sopadapjia Sutta. — The fourth sutta of the Dl^ha KlkAya. It records 
the discussion between the Buddha and Sopadan^A* ^be Buddha asks 
him what things enable a man to make a just claim to be a brahmin and 
Sopadan^a answers him. The Buddha makes hi<h admit that birth is 
of no importance, only the good life matters. The Buddha then teaches 
him what is meant by the good life in the Buddha’s own doctrine, in 
very much the same way as in that of the S&mafifiaphala Sutta.^ 

» D. i. in ff. 

Sopadinna. — A devaputta who had seven mansions in Tlvatiipsa. 
King Nimi saw these on his visit to Sakka, and Matall explained to him 
that Sopadinna had been a householder in a Kasl village in the time of 
K assapa Buddha and had built hermitages for holy men, providing them 
with all necessaries.^ 

1 J. vi. 118 f. 

Sopadinnl. — An updsikd of Ndlandd^ a very good woman. She listened 
to the Buddha preaching and became a sotdpanna. After death she 
was born in T&vatiipsa, where Hoggallina met her and learnt her story.^ 

» Vv. ii. 6; VvA. 114 f. 

1 . Sop&, — One of the chief women patrons of Dipahkara Buddha/ 

1 Bu. ii. 216. 

2. Sop&. — An aggasdvikd of Sumana Buddha/ 

» Bn. V. 24; J. i. 34. 

SopdL — An eminent lay woman, disciple of the Buddha.^ 

1 A. iv. 348. 

4. Sopd. — ^An eminent Therl of Ceylon.' 

^ Dpv. zviii 38. 


n. 


82 
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5. So9&. — A Thexl. She was declared foremost among nuns for 
capacity of effort {draddhaviriyamm). She belonged to the family of a 
clansman of Sivatthi, and because, after marriage, she had ten sons and 
daughters, she came to be called BahuputtOci. When her husband 
renounced the world, she distributed her wealth among her children, 
keeping nothing for herself. 

Her children soon ceased to show her any respect, and she entered the 
Order in her old age. She waited on the nuns and studied most of the 
night. Soon her strenuous energy became known to the Buddha, and 
ho, sending forth a ray of glory, spoke to her. Then she attained 
arahantship. Her resolve to win eminence was made in the time of 
Padumuttara Buddha, when she was the daughter of a rich setthi.^ 

The Ahguttara Commentary says* that after she became an arahant 
she wished her colleagues to know this because they had been in the habit 
of constantly finding fault with her for various things, and she did not 
wish them to continue doing so and theieby commit a sin. She therefore 
filled a vessel with water, which she heated by her iddAt-power, using no 
fire. When the nuns came to look for water she told them that if they 
wanted warm water they could have it from the vessel. They found the 
water hot, and understood. Then they begged her forgiveness. 

^ A. i. 25; Thig, vss. 102-6; ThigA. 96 f.; Ap. ii. 676; cf, the story of BahuputtUeft at 
DhA. 11. 276 f. a AA. i. 199. 

6. S09&. — An eminent teacher of the Vinaya in Jambudipa.^ 

1 Dpv. xviii. 10. 

Sop&yam&ti. — An eminent laywoman, disciple of the Buddha.^ She 
was evidently mother of S09& Theil (SoQa 5). 

1 A. iv. 348. 

1. SoQuttara Thera.— An arahant. He lived in the Pu]&-parlvepa 
in the Mah&vih&ra and was entrusted by Dutthag&mapl with the task of 
finding relics for the Hah& Thupa. In the time of the Buddha he had 
been the brahmin Nanduttara^ and had entertained the Buddha on the 
occasion on which, at Pay&gatittha, Bhaddaji Thera had raised, from the 
bed of the Ganges, the palace he had occupied as Hah&panUa, Filled 
with marvel, Nanduttara wished that he might have the power of 
procuring relics possessed by others. So^iuttara visited the Mafijerika- 
nftga-bhavana and asked the Naga-king, Mah&k&la, to give him the relics 
which he had there and which had once been enshrined in Hteiatim*. 
But Mahakala, unwilling to part with them, told his nephew, YfciwMstto. 
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to hide them. So^uttara knew this, and when Mah&kala told him he 
might take the relics if he could find them, Soouttara, by his magic power, 
took the relic-casket from Vasuladatta, unknown to him* and brought it 
to AnurUhapuray where the relics were deposited in the Maha Thupa.^ 

^ Mhv. Kxxl 4-74. 

2. Soputtara.— A brahmin of KaJaAgala» father of Nigasena Thera/ 

1 m 8. 

3. Sonuttara.— The name given to the princes of SuvaQpabhflml 
( 7 .r.) after the visit of Sopa and Uttara to that country.^ 

^ Mhv. zii. 54. 


4. Soputtara. — The horse on which Tissa Buddha left the household 
life.^ 


1 BuA. 180. 


5. Soputtara.— See Sonuttara. 


Soppam&Ii.—See Hahfi Thupa. 

Sopp&bha, — Twenty kappas ago there were eight kings of this name, 
previous births of Kapikfiracchadanlya/ 

1 Ap. i. 183. 

1 . Sota Sutta. — The Ariyan disciple who really knows and understands 
the five indriyas is a stream-winner {sotdpanna)} 

1 S. V. 193. 


2. Sota (or SoUpanna) Sutta.— The Ariyan disciple who really knows 
and understands the six sense-faculties is a sotdpanna.^ 

1 S. V. 206. 

** Sotarft ” Sutta. — The detailed qualities of a state-elephant, as hearer, 
destroyer, warder, endurer, and goer; and the corresponding qualities 
of a monk/ 

1 A. iii. 161. 

Sottnugata Sutta.— A detailed explanation of the four advantages 
to 

the ear, from considering them in the mind, and from thoroughly 
penetrating them by view/ 



^ A.iL185ff. 
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Setlpaiioa Saqiyutta.>-The fifty-fifth SaQiyutta of the Saipyatta 
NlUfa.^ 

» S. V. 342-60. 


1. Sottpaima Sutta. — The Ariyan disciple who really knows and 
understands the five upaddnakkhandhas is a stream-winner.^ 

1 S. iii. 160. 

2. Sotftpanna Sutta. — The same as sutta (1), but addressed to RSdha.^ 

1 S. iii. 192. 


SotftrSma. — A plcasaunce in which Sobhita Buddha died.^ 

* BnA. 140; but Bn. tu. 30 oalls it Sih&rama. 

Sotombarft. — A river on whose banks buffaloes live/ 

1 J. vi. 607. 

Sotthlka. — A setthi, one of the chief lay patrons of Vessabhff Buddha.* 
* Bu. zzii. 26; BuA. 208; but J. i. 94 calls him Sotthiya, 

Sotthija, Sotthiya.— The constant attendant of Ko^Sgamana Buddha.* 
1 Bu. zziv. 22; J. i. 43; U. ii. 6. 

1. Sotthiya . — A grass-cutter {uiSLchdnaka) who gave grass for his seat 
to the Buddha.^ 

^ J. i. 70; BnA. 238; SNA. ii. 391» eto. 


2. Sotthiya.— See also Sotthlka and Sotthija. 

3. Sotthiya. — ^A brahmin of Sftvatthi who entered the Order and became 
an arahant after a conversation he had with Aiiftthap4|iflka*s slave-girl, 

PupQlkS (Puppi).^ 

1 Ap. ii. 611 (vsB. 6-11). 

Sotthlyttara. — A monastery erected by King Sirlmeghavappa at the 
eastern gate of Anuridhapura. For twelve days the image of Hahlnday 
made by the king, remained there ; after which it was installed in the 

Hah&vlliba.^ 

^ Ov. xxzvii. 82 f.; fbr identification see Ov. Trs. i. 6, n. 1. 

Sotihivatt. — ^A city, the capital of the Cofl country, in the time of King 

Upaoaia (Apaeaia).' 


W. iii 464. 
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1. Sotthlsena.— King of BenareB and son of Brahlliaiattl. His wile 
was Sambolft. See the Sambula Jfttaka. He is identified with the king 
of Koiala (? Pasenadi).^ 

1 J. V. 98. 

2. Sotthfsena. — Son of King Mah&ntaia and a Damija queen. He 
succeeded Mahtofima in 431 a.o., and was killed, almost immediately 
after his accession, by his step-sister, Safighfi.* 

^ Cv. zxxriii. 1. 

Sodhana. — The elder brother of KapUa, who later became KapUa- 
maecha {g.v.). His mother was SUbinl and his sister Tftpanft. He 
entered the Order with Kaplla, in the time of Kassapa Buddha, and lived 
in the forest, engaged in meditation, attaining arahantship soon after.^ 

1 DhA. iv. 37? SNA. i. 306 f. 

Sodhlka. — A country over which Seri {q.v,) reigned as king.^ 

1 SA. j. 90. 

1. Sona.— The Bodhisatta born as a brahmin of Benares. See the 

Sona-Nanda Jfttaka. 

2. Sona. — See Sopa, 

Sonaka.— Son of a chaplain of Rftjagaha. He afterwards became a 
Pacceka Buddha. See the Sonaka J&taka. 

Sonaka j&taka (No. 529).— The story of the Bodhisatta in his birth as 
Arindama and of his friend, Sonaka, who became a Paooeka Bi^ha/ 
For the story see s.v. Arindama. It was related regarding the Buddha’s 

1 J. V. 247*61; c/. Ntu. iii. 460. 

Sona-Nanda Jfitaka (No. 532).— Once when Manoja was king of 
Brahmavaddhana (Benares), the Bodhisatta was born as Sona, the son 
of a rich brahmin. He had a brother Nanda. When the boys grew up 
their parents wanted them to marry, but they refused, and declared their 
desire to become ascetics after the death of their parents. Then the 
parents suggested that they should all, at once, become ascetics; this they 
did, and lived in a pleasant grove in the HIniilaya. After some time, 
because Nanda brought unripe fruit for his parents in spite of Sonars 
warning, Sona dismissed him. Nanda thereupon sought MiBOfa, and, 
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with his magic power, helped him to win various kingdoms in Jaiklblldlpa, 
bringing into subjection one hundred and one kings in seven years, 
seven months and seven days. All these kings Manoja brought to 
Brabmavaddhana, where he caroused with them. Nanda spent his time 
in the Savawu^;uh& in the Hlmfilaya) obtaining his alms from Uttarakuru. 
At the end of the seventh day Manoja looked for Nanda, who, reading 
his thoughts, appeared before him. Manoja wi8hf‘d to give some token 
of his gratitude, and Nanda asked that he should intercede for him with 
Sona and win for him Sona’s forgiveness. Together they went to Sona 
accompanied by a large retinue. Sona explained why he had forbidden 
Nanda to look after their parents, and Nanda asked his forgiveness for 
having given his parents unripe fruit in his eagerness to wait on them. 
Sona forgave him, and they all lived together once more, while the kings 
retiAned to their countries, where they ruled wisely. 

The occasion for the story is the same as that for the S&ma Jfttaka 
{qAi)i regarding a monk who supported his mother. Nanda is identified 
with Ananda and Manoja with S&riputta/ 

The story is also given in the Cariyapitaka} 

^ J. V. 312, p. 332. * Gyp. lii. v. 

Sonftrftma. — The monastery in which Phussa Buddha died.^ 

^ Bu. xix. 25; BuA. (195) calls it Set&rima. 

Sonuttara.— Devadatta born as a hunter. See the Chaddanta Jdtaka. 

Sonemi.— Name of a Pacoeka Buddha.^ 

1 ApA. i. 107. 

1. Sopfika Thera. — He was the son of a very poor woman of S&vatthi. 
While in labour his mother felFinto a long and deep swoon, and her 
kinsfolk, thinking her dead, took her to the cemetery and prepared for 
cremation. But a spirit prevented the fire from burning with a storm of 
wind and rain, and they went away. The child was safely born and the 
mother died. The spirit, in human shape, took the child and put it in 
the watchman’s hut, feeding it for a time. After that the watchman 
adopted it, and the child grew up with the watchman’s son, Siqipiya 
(j.v.). He was called Sopaka (the ** waif ”) because he was bom in the 
cemetery. When he was seven years old he came under the notice of 
the Buddha, who visited him in the cemetery. Gladdened by the 
Buddha’s teaching, he sought his father’s consent and entered the Order. 
The Buddha gave him, as his subject of meditation, the thought of vaetta, 
and Sop&ka, developing insight, soon attained arahantship. 
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In the time of Kakusandha Buddha^ he was a householder’s son and 
gave the Buddha some bijapura-ivxdt^. He also provided three monks 
with milk-rice daily to the end of his life. In another birth he gave a 
meal of milk-rice to a Pacceka Buddha.^ 

He is perhaps identical with Vibh!takamifi}aya of the Afod&m} 

^ Thag. VB. 33; ThagA. i. 94 f. * Ap. ii. 396. 

2. Sopftka Thera. — He was born as the child of a cemetery-keeper and 
was therefore called Sopaka. Others say that he was born in a trader’s 
family and that Sopaka was merely a name. Pour months after birth 
his father died suddenly and he was adopted by his uncle. When he was 
only seven years old, his uncle took him to a charnel -field because he 
quarrelled with his cousin, bound his hands, and tied him fast to a corpse, 
hoping that the jackals would eat him. At midnight the jackals came 
and the child started crying. The Buddha, seeing Sopaka ’s destiny 
forarahantship, sent a ray of glory, and, by the Buddha’s power, the boy 
broke his bonds and stood before the Buddha’s Gandhakuti^ a soiapanm. 
His mother started seeking for him, and the uncle telling her nothing, 
she came to the Buddha, thinking The Buddhas know all, past, present 
and future.” When she came, the Buddha, by his Mi^^^-power, made 
the boy invisible and taught her the Dhamma, saying that sons are no 
shelter, blood-bonds no refuge. As she listened she became a sotupanm 
and the boy an arahant. Then the Buddha revealed the boy’s presence 
to his mother, and she allowed him to enter the Order. Some time 
later the Buddha, wishing -to confer on him the higher ordination, 
asked him the questions which came to be known as the Kum&rapftfthft.” 
Sopaka answered these, and the Buddha, satisfied, gave him the upasam- 
paid, 

Sopaka had been a brahmin in the time of Siddhattha Buddha^ eicpert 
in the Vedas. He later became an ascetic and lived on a mountain. 
The Buddha, foreseeing his imminent death, visited him. The brahmin 
spread for him a seat of flowers. The Buddha preached to him on 
impermanence and left through the air.^ 

^ Thag. V88. 480-6; ThagA. i. 477 f.; Ap. i. 64 f.; KhpA. 76; see also DhA. iv. 176 f. 

Sobarag&ma. — K village mentioned in the account of the campaigns 

of PftnkkamaUUiii 1.^ 

1 Cv. lx%. 187. 

SobbliftF-viltfera.— -A monastery in which Sena IL built an image-house.^ 


1 Cv. IL 76. 
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of Sobliavatl in the time of Ko^gAgaiiim BiiMIlt/ 
He Beat a bxanch of the Bodhi-tree to Ceylon in the care of Kanalndattl^* 

% Bn. txW. 16; D. ii, 7. « MT. 355, where he u called SOhliaitt. 

^SObhatP’ Sutta, — Monks, nuns and lay disciples, both male and 
female, who are accomplished in wisdom, disciplined, confident, deeply 
learned, hearers of the Dhamma, living according to the Dhamma — 
these illumine the religion.^ 

1 A. U. 8. 

1, Sobhana. — An drama, given by UpUl in a previous birth as Smnaiiaf 
for the use of Padttmuttara Buddha.^ 

^ ThagA. i. 362. 

2. Sobhana. — A householder {kutumbika). Ananda, bom as Bimiaiiay 
bought his park (also called Sobhana) for one sum of one hundred thousand 
and built in it a vihdra for Padumuttara Buddha.^ 

1 ThagA. ii. 123; DA. ii. 490; SA. ii. 69 f.; AA. i. 162, etc. 


3. Sobhana. — The city of birth of Atthadassi Buddha, where he later 
preached to his relations.^ 

^ Bu. XV. 5, 14; BuA. 179; but J. i. 39 oalls it SobUta. 

4. Sobhana. — A city, built by Vessakamma for the use of UkUsatika, 
in his birth as a Cakkavattl, fifty-five kappas ago.' 

^ Ap. ii. 414. 


5. Sobhana. — v,L for Sobha. 

Sobhand. — An eminent Therl of Ceylon.' 

^ Dpv. xviii. 15. 

Sobhavatl.— The city of birth of Ko^dgamaiia Buddha. Its king was 
Sobha (Sobhana).' . 

^ Bu. xxiy. 16; J. t. 43; D. ii. 7. 

1. Sobhlte. — The sixth of the twenty-four Buddhas. He was bom 
in the city of Sudhamma, his father being the khaUiga Sudhamma and 
his mother Sudhammi. For nine thousand years he lived as a house- 
holder in three palaces— Kumuda, Ma}tra and Paduma— his wife being 
Sa m a ft l i! ( Makhtl i according to the BuA.-) and his son SOia. He entered 
the monastic life in the palace itself and there attained the four 



Hu wif« gave him a meal of miUc-rioe. After praotising austeriiM# fw 
only seven days, he attained Enlightenment at the foot of n 
in the palace garden, going there through the air with nil his 
He preached his first sermon to his step-brothers, AiMM hod SulMtti 
who later became his chief Disciples-^in the SolhiMM |deasonnoe. 
Anama was his constant attendant. His chief disoiplei among nans 
were Hakott and Snjiti. Ramma and Sadatta were his chief lay patrons 
among men and Hakoli and Qtti among women. His height was 
fifty-eight hands. He lived for ninety thousand years and died in the 
SQiirfiina. The Bodhisatta was a brahmin named Sojtta.* 

> Ba.vii.lff.iBaA.lS7ff.sMliv.L7,etc. 

2. Sobhlta. — The constant attendant of RyadaisI Buddba.^ 

1 Bn. sir. 20; J. i. 34. 

3. Sobhlta.— See Sobhana (3). 

4. Sobhlta. — A Paoceka Buddha.' Ninety-four kappas ago he lived 
in Clttakdta, and Kanhadlnna, in a previous birth, offered him punndga- 
flowers.® 

1 M. iii. 71. * ThagA. i. 304; c/. Ap. ii. 416. 

5. Sobhlta. — A mountain near HlmavS.' 

1 Ap. i. 328, 416. 

6. Sobhlta.— A brahmin in the time of Padumiittara Buddha; a previous 
birth of Sigata Thera* He uttered verses in praise of Padumuttaia.' 

1 Ap. L 83. 

7. Sobhlta. — A tdpasa in the time of Padumuttara Buddha; he was a 
previous birth of Tbsamettqfya.' 

^ Ap. ii. 339. 

8. Sobhlta Thorn. — He belonged to a brahmin family of Sivatilll and, 
after hearing the Buddha preach, entered the Order, attaining arahant- 
ship. Later the Buddha declared him foremost among those who could 
remember past births {puhbemvoMnussaraiMiuim). He had resolved 
to win this eminence in the time of Fadumuttaia Buddhag when he was 
a householder in Haipiavatl. 

In the time of Sumodha Buddha he was a brahmin, expert in the Vedas. 
I^ater he left household life and lived in a hermitage near HlBiavft* 
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Having heard of the appearance of a Buddha in the world, he went 
to BanAhnmatt with all possible speed and uttered the Buddha’s praises 
in six stanzas.* 

He is evidently identical with Sa^atthavika of the Apadtoa.* He 
was once accused of claiming to possess uUarimamissadhamma, but was 
exonerated by the Buddha.* He was evidently an exponent of the 
Abhidhamma.* 

A. i. 26; Thag. vss. 166, 166; AA. i. I ‘ Ap. ii. 421 f. * Vin. ill. 109. 
172; ThagA. i. 288 f. i « See DhSA., p. 32. 

9. Sobhita Thera. — An arahant.* He is evidently identical with 

Rakkhlta Thera* {q.v.). 

‘ Ap, i. 163. » ThagA. i. 173. 

10 Sobhita. — An dratna in Haipsavati, on the banks of the river, and 
at the city gate. Padiimuttara Buddha once lived there.* 

> Ap. u. 343. 

11. Sobhita.— See KhuJJasobhita. 

Sobhitd. — ^An eminent Therl of Jambudlpa.* 

^ Upv. xviii, 9. 

1. Soma.— See Sutasoma. 


2. Soma. — A deAut to whom sacrifice is offered; he is generally 
mentioned with Varupa, PaJ&pati and Yama.* In the A|dn&|lya Sutta* 
he is spoken of as a Yakkha chief. He is identified with the Moon-god 
of later literature,* the founder^of the Somavamsa (dynasty). 

^ D. 1. 244; ii. 269; J. y. 28; vi. 201, I * D. iii. 204. 

668, 671. I * E.t., Ct. Ixii. 6; Ixiii. 14. 


3. Soma. — A Yavapala who ofiered grass for his seat to Kanapo 
Buddha.* 


1 BuA. 218; ef. Mtu. iu. 106, 106. 


1. Somadatta. — The Bodhisatta bom as the son of the brahmin 
AggUatta (9.V.). 


2. Somadatta. — ^The younger brother of Sutasoma. He is identified 
with Anaada.* 


> J. T. 186, 192. 
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3. Somadatta. — A brahmin. For his story see the Bh&lltelta litika* 

He is identified with Ananda.^ 

i J. vi. 219. 

4. Somadatta. — Anelephant-calf. SeetheSomadatta Jitaka (No. 410). 

1. Somadatta Jitaka (No. 211). — The story of the Bodhisatta when he 
was born as the son of Aggidatta. For details see s.v. Aggldatta.^ The 
story was related in reference to La)udiyl» who is identified with Aggidatta, 
and is repeated in the Dhammapada Commentary} 

1 J. ii. 164-7. “ iii. 123 ff. 

2. Somadatta Jitaka (No. 410). — k wealthy brahmin of Benares once 
left the world and became an ascetic in the Himalaya, where he adopted 
an elephant-calf, calling it Somadatta. One day the elephant ate too 
much and fell ill. The brahmin went in search of wild fruit for it, but 
before he could return, the animal was dead. The ascetic was filled 
with grief. Sakka (the Bodhisatta) saw this and, appearing before him, 
reminded him that it was not for this that he had left wife, wealth and 
children. 

The story was related in reference to a monk who had ordained a 
novice, and, when the latter died, he was full of grief. Somadatta is 
identified with the novice and the brahmin with the monk.^ 

1 J. iii. 388-91. 

1. Somadeva.— Nine kappas ago there were eighty-five kings of this 
name, previous births of UmmipupphiyA (OakkhupUa) Thora.' v.J. 
Hemadeva. 

1 Ap. i. I72; ThagA. i. 196. 

2. Somadeva.— One of the chief lay patrons of Kopdgamaiia Boddha. 

I Bu. xxiv. 24. 

SomadevL — Second queen of King Vaftagimapl. During his flight 
from the Damilas in a chariot, So made vl, finding the chariot too heavy, 
descended of her own accord and the king gave her his diadem- jewel. 
One of the Damila chiefs captured her and took her to India. Later, 
when Vat^gfima^i recovered his kingdom, he sent for SomadevI, and 
raising her once more to her former rank, built in her name the Somlrtlllg 

(Mafisonidriuiu).' 


I Mhv. xxziii. 46, M, 84. 
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SoaiaiMdtva.— Father of Sapattt, ciianni and UpfiD, who were eminent 
Theris, expert in the Vinaya/ 

^ Dpv. xviii. 29. 

1. Somanassa. — A king of Videha, who h credited with having founded 
the city of MithiU/ 

1 J. vi. 47, 61. 

2. Sonanassa. — The BodhiBatta born as the son of RepUp king of 
UttarapafteUa. See the Somanassa J&taka. 

3. Somanassa. — A Pacceka Buddha. Once, when the Buddha was 
staying at IndasaiaguM in Vediyakapabbata, an owl became fond of 
him, and even when he went for alms would accompany him half-way, 
wait for his return, and then go back with him. One day when the 
Buddha was seated in the assembly of monks, the owl descended from 
its rock and worshipped him by lowering its wings, putting together its 
claws and bending its head. The Buddha, seeing this, smiled, and said, 
in answer to Alianda*S question, that one hundred thousand kappas 
hence the bird would become a Pacceka Buddha, Somanassa by name.' 

' MA. i. 266 f.; KhpA. 161. 

So man assa J&taka (No. 505). — Once, when Repu was king of Uttara- 
pafio&la, an ascetic, Hah&rakkhita, visited him with five hundred others 
from the Himalaya. The king entertained them and told them of his 
worry because he had no sons. Some time later, when the ascetics were 
returning, Maharakkhita saw that the king would have a son and told 
his companions so. One of the ascetics, a cheat, hoping to get gain 
thereby, feigned illness, and, returning to the palace, told the king that 
a son would be born to his queen J5ildliaknm&. The king showed him great 
honour, and he came to be called Dibbaeakkhiika. In due course', the 
,Bodhisatta was bom as the king’s son, and was named Somanassa* 
When the boy was seven years old the king had to leave home to quell a 
border rising, and Somanassa was left in the charge of the cheating ascetic. 
The boy soon discovered his real nature and paid him no honour. As 
soon as the king returned, Dibbacakkhu complained to him that the 
prince had ill-treated him. Somanassa was ordered to be executed, bi^t 
he exposed the cheat’s knavery, and men, sent to search his hut, found 
bundles of money in it. Disgusted with life at court, Somanassa obtained 
the king’s leave and became an ascetic in the Himilaya* where Vksn* 
kamma, commanded by Sakka, built a hermitage for him* The cheaf 
was stoned to death by the people. 
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The story was related in reference to ])evadttta*s attempt tO kill 
the Buddha. He is identifi( d with Dibbacakkhu» Siripillta with IbhA- 
rakkhits and Somanassa’s mother with HaUmiyi.' 

' .1. iv. 44r> ff. 

Somanassam&iaka.— A sacred spot in Anuridliapm, where Kaisapa 
Buddha preached during his visit to Ceylon.^ Later, Uttlyiy brother of 
Dev&Dampiyatlssa, built a ce^tya there.* 

1 Mhv. XV. 150. * MT. 358. 

Somana88d.--Wife of Siddhattha Buddha Ix^fore his renunciation.^ 

^ BoA. 186; but Bu. xvii. calls her Sumana. 

Somandtha.— A park laid out by Parakkamabfthu 1/ 

1 Cv. Ixxix. 10. 

Somamitta Thera.-— He belonged to a }>rahmin family of Benares 
and was expert in the Vedas. Later, owing to his association with 
Vimala Thera, ^ he entered the Order and lived with him. But finding 
Vlmala given to sloth and laziness, Somamitta left him and joined Mahi 
B^assapa, under whose direction he soon attained arahantship. Later 
he visited Vimala and rebuked him. Vimala then put forth effort 
and became an arahant. 

Somamitta was a householder in the time of Slkhl Buddha, and, very 
pleased with the Buddha, he picked some H^u^-flowers from a tree 
and offered them to him.* 

He is perhaps identical with Kiipsukapupphiya Thera of the AptMna. 

^ But, according to TbagA. i. 377, I * Thag. vs. 147 f.; ThagA. i. 267 f. 
Vimala was ordained by Somamitta. I * Ap. ii. 436; but see ThagA. i. 87. 

Somaydga.— One of the seven great sages (m) of great power.* 

I J. vi. 99. 

Somara, Somira.— Evidently the name of a country famoua for its 
silk (smara^pafa)} 

I E^.f VibhA. 169; Vsm. 109, 560. 

Somavadfhana.— One of the palaces occupied by Sumana Buddha 
before his renunciation.* 

» BnA. 186; but see #.v. Suma (1). 
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Somavafl.— A channel leading from the KaddflravaMhamfaa tank to 
the Arlmaddavijayaggama tank.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxix. 66. 

1. Soma Theri. — She was the daughter of the chaplain of King 
Blmbtoira. When she grew up, she saw the Buddha on his first visit 
to Rajagaha and became a lay disciple. Later she joined the Order, 
developed insight, and became an arahant. 

One day, as she was spending her siesta at the foot of a tree in Andha- 
vana, Mara, wishing to interrupt her privacy, approached her, invisible 
in the air, and teased her, remarking on the ‘‘ two-finger ” consciousness 
of women.^ Soma rebuked him, saying that the fact of being a woman 
was no obstacle to the comprehension of the Dhamma.® 

In the time of SikhI Buddha Soma was born into the family of an 
eminent nobleman and became the chief consort of King Aru^avL* The 
rest of her story is identical with that of Abhay& Then (q.v.). She is 
evidently identical with Uppaladfiyika of the Apaddna.*^ 

^ The Commentary explains that | ® This incident is given also at S. i. 

women, when boiling rice, cannot tell ! 129. 

if it is cooked without testing it between ' ‘ Thig. vs. 60*>62; ThigA. 66 f. 

two fingers, hence the expression. * Ap. ii. 601 f. 

2. Somft. — Sister of Sakula and queen of Paseuadl. She was a devout 
follower of the Buddha.^ 

^ M. ii. 126; MA. ii. 767; she is probably the eminent lay- woman referred to at 
A. iv. 347. 

3. Som&. — An eminent Theri of Ceylon, expert in the Vinaya.^ 

^ yin. xviii. 14. 

SomA Sutta. — Describes the temptation of Somft Theri (1) by HAra.^ 

A 8. i. 129 f. 

SomArAma. — A xihara built in the name of Somadevi by Va^tagAmapif 
on the spot where she had seen, while in hiding, a samaiskeraf who bad 
used his hand to screen himself while urinating.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxiii. 84; for identification see Mhv. Tra, 235, n. 3. 

Sora LahkagirL— A general of ParakkamabAhu 1., who took part hi 
his Indian campaign.^ 


^ Cv. IxxvL 260. 
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Somlthakft.— The inhabitants of Siirattha (q.t).)} 

1 MiL 331. 

Soranfakkotta. — stronghold in South India.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 304. 

1. Sorata. — A Pacceka Buddha.^ 

1 M. iii. 70. 

2. Sorata. — A devout layman in the time of Kassapa Buddha.^ For 
his story see s.v. Andhavana. 

1 MA. i. 337; but at SA. i. 148 he is oaUod Yasodhara. 

1. Soreyya.— A town where Soreyya-Revata Hved.^ In the time of 
the Buddha there was a caravan route between Soreyya and Takkasllft,* 
There was also a direct route from Veraftjft to Pay&gatittha, passing 
through Soreyya, SaAkassa and Kappakuja.* 

At one time MahS KaccSyana lived near Soreyya.* It was evidently 
a very ancient city, for Anomadassl Buddha is mentioned as having 
twice preached there — once to King Isldatta and again to the king of 
Soreyya; and it was there that he held his first assembly of monks.* 
Vessabhu Buddha also preached there later to a very large assembly.* 

‘ Vin. u. 299. * DhA. i. 326. * DhA. i. 325. 

* Vin. iii. 11; see also s.v. Soreyya- | * BuA. 143, 144. 

Revato. I * Ibid., 206. 

2. Soreyya.— A setthiputta of Soreyya. Once, when he and a friend 
with a large retinue were driving out of the city to bathe, he saw Mahft 
Kacoftyana adjusting his robe before entering the city for alms. Soreyya 
saw the Elder’s body, and wished that he could make him his wife or that 
his wife’s body might become in colour like the Elder’s. Immediately 
Soreyya turned into a woman, and, hiding from his companions, went with 
a caravan bound for TakkasUS. Arrived at Takkasila, he became the 
wife of the Treasurer of that city and had two sons. He had already 
two sons in Soreyya, born to him before his transformation. Some 
time after, he saw his former friend driving in a carriage through Takka- 
sila, and, sending a slave-woman to him, invited him to the house and 
eutertained him. The friend was unable to recognize him till he revealed 
the truth. Thereupon they both returned to Soreyya and invited 
®*^ha Kaccayana to a meal. Soreyya fell at his feet, confessed his 
fault, and asked for forgiveness. When the Elder pardoned him, he once 
inore became a man. He entered the Order under the Elder and went 
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with him to Uvatthl. There people having heard his story |prried 
hind with questions. He therefore retired into solitude, and, developing 
Insight, became an arahant. Before that, when people asked him which 
of his children he loved best, he would say: ** Those to whom I gave birth 
while a woman but after attaining arahantship he would say: “ My 
affections are set on no one/*^ 

1 DhA. i. 324 ff. 

Soreyya-Revata.— See Revata. 

Sovawakattarlka Thera.— An arahant. In a previous birth he gave 
an alabu to Padumuttara Buddha.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 389. 

aova p^lriAkhnnly a. Thera. — An arahant. In the time of Atthadassi 

Buddha he was an ascetic, and built a thupa of sand in the name of th<* 
Buddha. Because he was too ill to visit the Buddha, he offered it 
Atnifc^mio-flowers.' 

1 Ap. ii. 388. 

Sova9^lAIi.— See Suva^^apUi. 

Sovira. — A country mentioned in the Hahtgovioda Suttat^ and again 
in the Adltta Jitaka.* In the time of King Repu, Bharata was king of 
Sovira, and Romka was its capital. Cunningham* identifies Sovira with 
Eder, a district in the province of Gujerat, at the head of the gulf of 
Cambay. The compound Slndhu-Sovlra* suggests that Sovira was situated 
between the Indus and the Jhelum. 

1 D. ii. 236. • Anct, Owg. of India, p. 569 f.; he 

* J. iii. 470; c/. Mil. 369, where it is identifies Sauvira with Sophir or Ophir; 
mentioned as a place to be visited by c/. Hopkins, Great Epic, 373, 474. 
sea. * VvA. 332. 

Sovira Jdtaka.— See the Adltta Jitaka. 

fi ftgAnUrn^UlnhAkjimftr a Thera. — An Elder who lived in a chamol-fie^^ 
for sixty years. He was unknown to any other monk.^ 

1 AA. i. 44. 
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1. Haqisa.— A palace occupied by Kassapa Bllddlll in Iub last lay 
life, before his renunciation.^ 

^ Bu. xxy. 35; BuA. (217) calls it Haqisavi. 


2. Haipsa. — A palace occupied by Phussa Buddha before his re- 
nunciation.^ 


1 Bu. XIX. 15. 


1. Haqisa Jdtaka (No. 502). — Once Khemd, wife of King Bahuputtaka 

of Benares, dreamed of a golden goose preaching the Law and craved 
for her dream to come true. The king had a lake, called Khemd^ dug 
outside the city, and put into it various kinds of food in order to entice 
the golden geese which lived in Clttakuta. They came, led by Dhata- 
rattha the Bodhisatta, who was caught in the snare laid by the king’s 
hunter. The Bodhisatta gave the alarm, and all the ge(*sp fled except 
Smnukha, his captain, who refused to leave him even though told to 
do BO. When the hunter came, Sumukha persuaded him to let Dhata- 
rattha free and to take him instead. The hunter agreed, but when the 
Bodhisatta heard of the reason for his capture, he, too, insisted on going 
before the king. Both geese were, therefore, led before the king, who 
Was overjoyed. Dhatarattha preached the Law and the queen’s craving 
was appeased; the geese were then allowed to fly away. 

The story was related in reference to Anauda’s readiness to give his 
life for the Buddha. ChaiUUt is identified with the huntsman, Sfiriputta 
with the king, Khem& Then with the queen, and Auanda with Sumukha.^ 

^ J. iv. 423-30; c/. the MahAhaipsa Jitaka. 

2. Haipsa J&taka.— See the Culia-haqiBa and Mah&haqisa J&takas. 

Haipsava^ta. — A religious building erected by Sirioiga to the south 

uf the Hueela-tree in Amuidhapuia.' 

I HhT. xxzTi 6di HT- 664. 

1. Haipsavatl— The city of birth of P«dumuttar»Bllddl».‘ Itexieted 
in the time of Tim Buddlui olso, for he preoched to BlkbnudWW Md 
Odayana of HaquavaO.' The river Bhag&atlil flowed by the city.' 

' J.i.S7;Ba.zil0,ete. ‘ BnA. 189. »Ap.U.848. 


u. 
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2. HupwvaU. — The Pali name foi the city of Pegu in Burma.^ 

^ Bode, op. cU., 36. 

HftijiSAVEhAa — The horse on which SliJ&ta Buddha left household life/ 

1 BoA. 168. 


Hamsi.— A palace occupied by DIpahkara Buddha before his re- 
nunciation.^ 


^ Bu. ii. 208. 


Haips& Vagga. — The twelfth section of the Eka Nipaia of the Jdta- 
katthakathg/ 


^ J. i. 424-40. 


Haipsftr&ma. — A monastery in Haipsavati, where Padumuttara Buddha 
lived.^ 


1 Ap. ii. 601. 


Hahkana-vihdra. — A monastery in Ceylon, where lived an old Thera 
who believed himself to be an arahant. Dhammadinna of Talahgara 
asked him to create an elephant and make it approach him. 
This he did, but was so scared at the sight that he knew his mistake 
regarding his attainment, and asked pardon of Dhammadinna.^ 

^ MA. i. 160. 


Hahkanaka.— A place, evidently in Ceylon, where lived MahMatta 
Thera/ 

^ VibhA. 489; Vsm. 634. 

Hahkftra.-"A village in Ceylon, given by Aggabodhi III. for tbc 
PadMmgharat called Mahallarija.* 

^ Cv. xliv. 120. 


pl^ce in Ceylon outeide the gate of Kain]]akkha943* 
There IjanigB inflicted a great defeat on the Lamhaltay^, who had riaes 
against him/ 

* Mhv. XXXV. 34. 

”ti***"— — village near MUutda, in Ceylon, mentioned in the account 
of the wars of ParakkamabUiu L* 


' Cv. Ixx. 213, 220. 
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1 . Hatthaka, called A}avaka. — An eminent lay disciple of tbe Buddha 
declared foremost among those who gather a following by means of the 
four bases of sympathy {catuhi vatthuhi parimm mnganhmntdMm),^ He 
wastheson of the king of A|avi (hence his name and the Buddha 

saved him from being eaten by the Yakkha A|avaka (q.o,). He was given 
the name of Hatthaka because he was handed to the Buddha by the 
Yakkha, after the latter’s conversion, and by the Buddha to the king’s 
messengers. He was thus handed ” from one to nnother {hatthato 
hattham gatatta)} 

When he grew up Hatthaka heard the Buddha preach, and, in due 
course, became an Amgdmin, He was always accompanied by five 
hundred lay disciples, and was one of seven laymen who had such a 
following.* The books record several conversations between the Buddha 
and Hatthaka. He once saw the Buddha at Gomagga in Siipsapavana, 
near A]avi, and asked him if he were one of those who lived happily. 
The Buddha saidhe was always happy in any circumstances.^ On another 
occasion the Buddha asked Hatthaka bow he could command the 
allegiance of such a large company. “ By the four bases of sympathy,’* 
he answered, “ by giving gifts, by kindly words, bv kindly deeds, by 
equality of treatment.” And when Hatthaka had gone, the Buddha 
praised him for his eminence, in that he possessed eight marvellous 
qualities: faith, virtue, conscientiousness, fear of blame, ability to listen 
well, charity, wisdom, modesty.* Together with Citta-gahapati, Hat- 
thaka is often held up as an example to be copied by others.* 

After death, Hatthaka was born in AviU, there to pass away entirely. 
From there he once visited the Buddha and tried to stand in his presence, 
but collapsed and could not remain upright. The Buddha then asked 
him to create a gross body-form, and when he did this he was able to 
stand. He told the Buddha that he was constantly surrounded by devas 
wishing to learn the Dhamma from him, and confessed that he had died 
regretting three things — of not having seen enough of the Buddha, heard 
enough of the Dhamma, served enough the Sangha.^ 

In the Buddhammsa,^ Citta and Hatthakajavaka are mentioned as 
the chief lay patrons {aggupaffhdkd) of Gotama Buddha. 


^ A, L 26. 

* AA. i. 212; SNA. i. 240. 

* SA. iii. 223. 

* A. i. 136 f. 

* IW., iv, 218 f.; hiB modesty v 


I especially mentioned eJaewheire also 
‘ at A. iv. 216. 

• E,g„ at S. ii. 236; A. i. 88; ii. 164; 
iiL 461, etc. 

7 Ibid., i. 278 f. • Bo. xxvi 19. 


2. HatHuilra.— A monk. He was a Sttyaa and* loved holding 
disoufiBions with the heretics. When he suffered defeat at their hands, 
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he would resort to falsehood and evasion, or would ask his opponent to 
meet him somewhere and then go there before the appointed time and 
give it out that his opponent had avoided him. This matter was reported 
to the Buddha, who rebuked Hatthaka for his conduct.^ 

1 Vin. iv. 1 f.; cf. DhA. iii. 390. 

1. Hatthaka Sutta. — Describes the visit to the Buddha of Hatthaka 
Alavaka after his birth as a devaputta (Brahrm) in Avih&.^ 

1 A. i. 278 f. 

2. Hatthaka Sutta. — The Buddha praises Hatthaka Alavaka (q.v.) for 
eighl qualities possessed by him.^ 

1 A. iv. 216 f. 

1. Hatthad&(ha. — A nt^phew of D&thopatissa I. who fled to Jambudipa 
when Dathopatissa was defeated by Kassapa II. He later returned with 
a Damila force, defeated Dappula II., who was th(‘n on the throne, and 
became king under the name of Dathopatissa H. (650-58 a.c.).^ His 
nephew, Aggabodhi, became Viceroy and governor of Dakkhinadesa. 
Hatthadatha gave Sendmagama to the Kassapa-vih&ra, Mab ft gaUa 
to the Padhanaghara^ Kasagama to the Mora-parivepa, and Pupqieli to 
the Thup&r&ma. He built the Kappura-parivepa and the Tiputthulia- 
parivepa in the Abhayuttara-vih&ra. Mknavamma of Rohapa rose in 
rebellion against him, but was defeated in a battle. Dathopatissa was 
succeeded by Aggabodhi VI.‘ 

' Cv. xliv. 164. * Ibid., ilv. 2'2, 78 f.j xlvi. 1; zlvii. 4, 36, 39. 


2. Hatthad&tha . — A native of Uphanagaia. He was summoned to 
Ceylon by the Damija Potthakuttha and consecraied king (676 a.o.). 
He built the Padhdmghara in KUadighivika and died after a reign of 
only six months, killed by the soldiers of M&navamma.^ 

^ Cv. slvi. 46; xlvii. 57 ; see also Ov. Trs* i. 102, n. 3. 

Hatthapadupamk Sutta. — Where there is a hand, there are seen taking 
up and putting down. Similarly, with a foot are coming and going; 
with a limb, bending and stretching; with a belly, hunger and thirst. 
Likewise, where there is eye, arises eye-contact, and consequent personal 
weal and woe, etc.^ 

^ 8. iv. 171 f. 


Hatthavanagallwih&ra. — A monastery, erected by GothUbaya on 
the spot where Sirtoahghabodhl (g.v,) gave his head as a gift to a poor 
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man. It was repaired by Parakkamabftha 11. Vi]ay»bUi!l m. was 

cremated near the vihara, and Parakkamabfthu H. built there a cetiya 
and an octagonal image-house which contained a stone image of the 
Buddha.^ It is said that a king, named Upatlssa^ had built in the 
monastery a five-storeyed pdsdda in honour of a monk who made the 
earth and sky resound with thunder at the moment of his attainme!nt of 
arahantship. Parakkamab&hu H. found it fallen into decay and had it 
restored in his name. His minister, Devappatlf&Ja, erected, in the king^s 
name, a three-storeyed pasada^ gave it to Anomadassi Thera, who was 
chief incumbent of the vihara at that time, and set up a stone inscription 
to record the gift.* 

1 Cv, IxKxv. 73 f. * Ibid., Ixxxvi. 12 f., 37 f. 

1. Hatthfi (v.l BhattS).— The chief wife of th(‘ third Okkdka. She 
had fivv sons and four daughters: Okk&mukha, Karakanfu, Hatthinlka, 
Sinlsura, and Piya ; Suppiyd, Anandd, Vijitd and Vljitasend.' 

1 DA. i. 258; SNA. ii. 3.52; MT. 131. 

2. Hatthd. — One of the chief lay-women supporteis of Padumuttara 
Buddha/ 

' Bu. xi. 26. 

Hattharoha. — A gdmar^i of Rajagaha who visited the Buddha and asked 
him what destiny awaited him after death. The Buddha replied that 
he would be born in the S&raftjita (Sardjita) Niraya/ 

1 S. IV. 310. 

Hatthirohaputta Thera,— -He was born in the family of an elephant- 
driver of S&vatthl and became expert in elephant-lore. One day, while 
training an elephant by the river, he felt that it would be better if he w^ere 
to train himself. So he went to the Buddha, heard him preach, and, 
having entered the Order, attained arahantship.' 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha he was a householder. Having seen 
the Buddha, he offered him flowers and paid him homage. Forty -one 
kappas ago he was a king, named Varana, He is probably identical with 
Gapfhlpupphiya Thera of the Apaddna} 

1 Thag. vs. 77; ThagA. i. 170 f. * Ap. i. 162. 

Hatthi]haka-vihftra,— A nunnery built by Devftnamplyatlssa for the 
use of Sahg^iamlttt, It was called Hatthalhaka because it was built 
near the spot where the king’s state elephant was fettered. Safigha- 
naitt&’s following came to be called Hattha|haidl from living in the vihara. 
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Later, they occupied also all the twelve buildings attached to the 
UpUkA-viliirs, even when other sect<i arose. ^ The vihara was originally 
within the city wall of Anurfidhapura ; but later, when KuflkapQa-TiBsa 
and Vasabha raised the boundary-wall, part of the vihara grounds lay 
outside. The original boundary included the Kadambanadl.* 

1 Mhv. xix. 71, 83; xx. 21 f.. 49. a M?. 611. 


Hatthl Sutta.--See Bhadda Sutta. 

Hatthlkucehipabbhftra. — A glen in which was the Hahlndaguhft, 

covered by forest, at the entrance to a deep valley.^ 

1 Vflm. 110. 

Hatthlkueehl-vllidra. — A monastery in Ceylon where Aggabodhl 1. 

built a pdsdda, bearing the name of his daughter Aggabodhl VI. 

built there another pdsada^ which was restored by Aggabodhl IX.* 
It was evidently a famous vihara.* 

^ Cv. xhi. 21. » Ibid., xlviii. 66. » Jbtd., xhx. 76. * See, e.g„ Vsm. 120. 

Hatthlkkhandha-vlh&ra.- A monastery built by Sdratlssa to tlu^ east 
of Anurddhapura^ and near the village of Dvfirainapjala.* 

1 Mhv. XXI. 4. * MT. 424. 

Hatthlg&ma. — A village on the road from VosUl to Bhoganagara. 
It was the residence of Ugga-gahapatl and is described as a village of 
the VaJJians. The Buddha stayed there and was visited by Ugga.' 
On his last journey he again rested in the village.* 

^ A. IV. 212; AA. i. 214; S. iv. 109. * D. ii. 123. 

Hatthiglripura, HatthlS6lapiira.--The Pah name for the modern to^ii 
of Kurunegala in Ceylon. It is so called because near by is a mountain 
shaped like a reclining elephant. It is first mentioned in the time of 
ParaUuumab&hu IL, who made his yuvardja, Bhuvanokabdhu, build a 
vihftra there.^ The king was cremated close to the vihara, and his son, 
Vi]aysbihu» made a pilgrimage to the vihara and to the place of orezDa* 
tion.* Bhuvanekabahu removed the capital from Subhagtri to Hatthigi* 
ripura, where it remained till the death of Pafattamabilm IV/ 

^ Gv. Ixxxv. 62. * IM, Ixzzviii. 68 f. * iM., xc. 69» 106. 
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Hatthldlyaka Thmi. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
presented an elephant to Slddhattha Buddha. Seventy-eight kappas 
ago he was king sixteen times, under the name of ^ 

1 Ap. i, 208. 

Hatthldv&ia. — One of the gates of Pulatthipura.' 

^ Cv. Ixxiii. 160. 

Hatthlnaga Vagga. — The second section of the Oariy&pitaka. 

Hatthlnlka. — One of the four sons of the third Okkdka, by his queen 
Hattha iq.v.),^ 

^ In Mtu. (i. 348) he is called HaBtika-j^irsa. 

Hatthinipura. — A city in the kingdom of Kuru» the residence of the 
courtesan Serini^ 

1 PvA. 201 f. 

^^Hatthlno** Sutta . — Few are they who refrain from accepting 
elephants, cattle, horses and mares, many who do not.‘ 

1 8. V. 472. 

Hatthlpadopama Sutta.— See CuUa- and Maha-hattblpadopama Suttas. 

1. Hatthlpila . — A teacher of old, with a following of many hundred 
disciples to whom he taught the way to union with Brahma.^ 

He is perhaps identical with Hatthlpila (2). 

1 A. iii. 371, 373; iv. 136. 

2. Hatthlpila. — ^The Bodhisatta, born as son of the chaplain of 
Esukai1» king of Benares. See the Hatthlpila Jitaka. 

Hatthlpila Jitaka (No. 509). — Esukiri, king of Benares, had no sons. 
His chaplain, hearing that the deity of a certain banyan tree had the 
power of giving sons, went to the tree and threatened to cut it down unless 
Esukarl had a son. The tree deity consulted Sakka^ who persuaded 
four devas to be born as the sons, not of Esukarl, but of his chaplain. 
On the day when the chaplain came to cut down the tre^ the deity told 
him of Sale’s decision, and also warned him that the sons would not live 
the household life. In due course the sons were born and were named 
Hatfklpila» Gopila, Assapila and Ajapila. Various devices were adopted 
to prevent them from turning to the ascetic life. But when Hatthip&Ia 
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grew up he insisted on leaving home and becoming an ascetic, heedless 
of the entreaties both of his father and of Esukarl. His brothers, when 
their time came, acted in the same way. Later, their parents joined them. 
The king sent for all their wealth, but the queen, being wise, made him 
realize by means of a simile the folly of such an act. Together they left 
the world and joined Hatthipala and his family. The citizens followed 
their example till the whole city was empty. 

Hatthipala preached to them and they all became ascetics. His 
company covered an area of thirty leagues, and with it he went to the 
HlmUaya, where Vissakamma, acting under Sakka’s orders, built for 
them a hermitage extending over thirty-six leagues, on the banks of the 
Ganges. Soon after, other kings who, with their followers, had gone, 
one after another, to take Benares, realizing their folly, joined Hatthipala 
and became ascetics. 

The story was related in reference to the Buddha’s Great Renunciation. 
Suddhodana was Esukarl, Maham&ya his queen, Kassapa the chaplain, 

Bhadd& Kapil&nl his wife, Anuruddha Ajapala, Moggall&na Gopala, 
S&rlputta Assapala and the Buddha himself Hatthipala. 

The large concourse that followed Hatthipala is called Hatthlpfilasam&- 
gama^ and in it were several who later attained arahantship in Ceylon — 

Phussadeva of Katakandhakara, Hah&sahgharakkhita of Uparlmap^- 
lakamalaya, Maliyamahadeva, Mahadeva of Bhaggagiri, Mah&slva of 
V&mantapabbhftniy and Mahfinaga of KalavallimapdApa*^ A Burmese 
monk of Ava, Ratthasfira by name, born in 1468, composed a metrical 
version of the Hatthlpila J&taka.‘ 

^ J. iv. 473-91 ; referred to at J. i. 46. * Bode, op. ciU, 44. 

Hatthlpura. — A city founded by the eldest son of Apacara, king of 
Ceti.^ Later, thirty-six kings of the dynasty of Mabasammata, sons and 
grandsons of a king named BlUbmadatta, reigned in Hafthipura, the 
last king being Kambalavasabba.* 

1 J. iii. 460. » Dpv. iii. 18; MT- 127, 130. 

Hatthipora. — A village in Ceylon, built on the spot where Nandhimltta 
forced the elephant Kapfulato squat on its haunches.^ 

^ Mhv. XXV. 23. 

Hatthlporikft. — A tribe, ^ probably the people of Hatthlpura. 

^ Ap. ii. 360. 

Hatthibhoga. — The district given for the maintenance of I|ailXga*S 
state elephant, who saved the king from the prison into which be was 
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cast by the Laillbaka99as.^ It was in the south of Ceylon and in the 
village was the Pafigura^vihAra.* 

1 Mhv. XXV. 20 f., 44. » MA. i. 580. 

Hatthimukha. — One of the mouths of the Anotattadaha.' 

' SNA. ii. 438. 

Hatthisfiriputta.—Soe Citta Hatthls&riputta. 

HatthlsUa.^A religious building in AnrUhapura. Mahlnda IV, 

built for it an alms-hall, and gave to beggars who came there alms and 
couches.' 

I Cv. liv. .m 

Hatthiselapura.— See Hatthigiripara. 

Hadayunha-parivena.— A monastery on Getiyagiri, built by Senalladga 

and given over to the Dhammarucikas/ 

* cv. lii. 18. 

Hanumantadvara.— One of the gates of Pulatthipura/ 

^ cv. Ixxiii. 161. 

Hamba^thl. — A tank built by King Dh&tusena/ 

1 Cv. xxxviii. 60. 

Hambugallaka. — A monastery in Ceylon, where a Thera, named 
Tissa, versed in the Nikayaa, brought about reconciliation between 
Vattagfimani and his disaffected ministers.' 

^ Mhv. xxxiii. 71 ff. 

Haya Sutta,— See Assa Sutta. 

Harantl ” Sutta. — On the four kinds of birth as harpies (Supapfd) 
and their ability to carry away the different kinds of Ndgas,' 

1 S. ui. 247. 

Harayo-devi.— A class of devas present at the preaching of the 
®®®bdgailiaya Sutta*' The Commentary explains* that they were all 

named Harl. 


1 D. ii. 260. 


• DA. ii. 601. 
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Hart,— See Harayo. 

Haritaca Jfttaka.— See the Hftrita JStaka. 

Haritam&ta J&taka (No. 239). — ^The Bodhisatta was once born as a 
Green Frog. A water-snake, looking for fish, fell into a wicker cage 
set by men to catch fish. The fishes, seeing the snake, bit him till he 
fled, dripping with blood. Exhausted, he lay on the edge of the water. 
Seeing the Green Frog at the mouth of the cage, the snake asked him 
if the fish had done right in attacking him. “ Why not ?” asked the 
^'rog; “you eat fish which get into your place and they eat you when 
you get into theirs.” The fish, hearing this, fell upon the snake and did 
him to death. 

The story was related in reference to AJ&tasattu’s war with Pasenadi. 
When he was victorious, Ajatasattu showed great delight, but when be 
lost he was quite downcast. The snake is identified with Ajatasattu.^ 

1 J. ii. 237-39. 

Harittaca. — The Bodhisatta born as a brahmin. See the H&rlta J&taka. 

Harltakiv&ta.— -A place* in Roha^a, mentioned in the account of the 
wars of Parakkamab&hu 1/ 

1 Cv. Ixxv. 173. 

Hallddavasana. — A township of the Koliyans. The Buddha, when 
staying there, preached the Kukkuravatika Sutta to 
and Seniya Kukkuravatika,^ 

^ M. i. 387; see also S. v. 116 f., where another Buddha is mentioned as having 
preached a sermon there. 

HaliddMga jfltaka (No. 435). — The story is very similar to that of 
the CuQa-Nbada Jftta^ (j.v.). The girl tried to seduce the young 
ascetic when his father was away and take him back with her to the 
haunts of men, but he told her to go on, saying that he would follow 
after taking leave of his father. When the latter heard his story and 
learnt his intention, he exhorted the youth not to be ensnared by thoughts 
of lust. His son realized his folly and remained in the hermitage.^ 

1 J. iii. 524-6. 

HUragaJa. — A class of devas present at the preaching of the Hkkfi* 
samaya Sutta.^ 


1 D. ii 260. 
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Hftnl Sutta. — On seven things which lead to a lay disciple decline — 
failure to see monks, neglect of the Dhamma, etc.^ 

* A. iv. 26. 


Hftrlka.— A bandit of R&Jagaha. After death he was born as a pcto 
with a headless trunk, and was seen by MoggallilUt. His mouth and 
his eyes were on his chest. ^ t^.2. Hiflta. 

1 S. ii. 260. 


1 . Hirlta.— The same as Harittaca. See the HWta Jfttaka. 


2. Hftrlta.-— A MahA Brahma who was present at the preaching of the 
Mah&samaya Sutta, at the head of one hundred thousand other Brahmas.^ 
He was one of the chief Brahmas.® 

^ D. ii. 261; DA. ii. 693; cf. ibid., i. 40. - See, e.g., DA. ii. 693; MA. ii. 576. 


3. Harlta Thera.— He was the son of a wealthy brahmin of Sivatthl, 
and had a beautiful wife. One day, while contemplating her beauty, 
he realized that it was impermanent. A few days later his wife was 
bitten by a snake and died. In his anguish be sought the Buddha, and, 
comforted by him, left the world. For some time he could not concentrate. 
Then one day, going to the village for alms, he saw a fletcher straightening 
his arrow. So he turned back and stirred up insight. The Buddha, 
standing in the air above him, admonished him in a verse, and Harita 
attained arahantship. 

Thirty-one kappas ago he offered some A;wtoia-flowers to a Pacceka 
Buddha, named Sumana.^ He is evidently identical with Kufajapupplliya 
Thera of the Afoddna.^ 

I Thag. vs. 29; ThagA. i. 87 f. * ^P- 


4. Harita Thera. — He was a brahmin of Savatthl, and, because o pri e 
of birth, used to call others low-born. Later he entere t e ^ 
but even then this habit persisted. One day, after hearing t e u 
preach, he reviewed his mind, and was distressed by his conceit 
arrogance. Thereupon, putting forth effort, he conjure up insig 

funeral pyre,^ He is evidently identical with Gaudhapfljaka 
the A'pcMm.* 

1 TIB. 861.3; ThagA. i. 376 i. 


* Ap* ih 406* 
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5. H&rits, — A mountain near 

1 Ap. i. 278; ThagA. i. 247. 

6. Hirita Thera.— An arahant. Dhammadass! Buddha preached to 
him in the Sudassanfir&ma and declared him foremost of those who 
practised austerities.^ 

I BuA. 183. 

Hftrlta J&taka (No. 431). — The Bodhisatta was born in a wealthy 
brahmin family and was called Harittaca because of his golden colour. 
When his father died, he left the world and became an ascetic, with 
great supernatural powers. He went to Benares, and was invited by 
the king to live in the royal park. He accepted the invitation, and lived 
there for twelve years. The king was then called away to quell a frontier 
rebellion, and instructed the queen to look after the ascetic One day, 
as the Bodhisatta came in late for his meal, the queen rose hastily and 
her robe of fine cloth fell from her. Harittaca was filled with lust, and, 
taking her hand and drawing a curtain round them, he lay with her. 
This then became a daily occurrence and the scandal spread abroad. 
The ministers wrote to the king, who, however, refused to believe them. 
When he returned he questioned the queen, who confessed her wrong- 
doing, but even then the king refused to believe it till Harittaca (or 
H&rita as he is also called) acknowledged his guilt The king was full 
of admiration for his truthfulness and forgave him, but Harittaca, after 
preaching to the king on the misery of sinful desire, once more developed 
his mystic powers, took leave of the king, and returned to the Hlm&laya. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who had grown discontented 
because of a beautiful woman. ^ 

‘ J. 111. 496-501. 

— ^A yakkhi^i, wife of These two and their five 

hundred children became sotd'panncbs when HaJJhantlka Thera preached 
to them in the Himalaya country.^ 

^ Mhy. xii. 21. 

Hilakola.— A Damiia stronghold, captured by Dutthagftma^I. lesariya 
was general of the fort.' 

^ B£hv. XXV. 11. 

BHUavIhanaka. — A Dami}a general, subdued by Du|ttaagtaia9i.' 

^ Mhv. xxY. 13. 
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H&Uddak&ni, HdUddikini. — An eminent lay disciple of Availtl. Once 
when Mahd Kaocina was staying in the Kuraragharapapita, Haliddakani 
visited him and consulted him at length on the subjects treated in 
H&gandlyapaftha^ and again on those of the Sakkapafiha.^ 

On another occasion* he questioned the Elder regarding the diversity 
of sensations. 

^S.iii. 9f. 13f. ® S. iv. 115 f. 

H&liddakfini Suttft. — Three suttas^ which describe the interviews 
which H&llddak&ni (q.v,) had with Mahft Kaeelna at Kuniaragharapapftta 
in Avanti. 

^ S. iii. 9 13 f.. iv. 115 f.; the last is oaUed HUiddaka Sutta. See also MNid. i. 

197 f. 

Hdsajanaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he saw the 
rag robe of a Buddha hanging from the branch of a tree. Pleased with 
the sight, he did obeisance to it.^ 

1 Ap. i. 259. 


Hiipsaka.— See AAgulimdla. 

Hihga. — A Pacceka Buddha.^ 

1 M. iii. 70. 

HiAgulapabbata.— A mountain in Himavi,^ where NUaks died.’ 

^ J. V. 415. a SNA. ii. 601; but see J. v. 416 for a variation. 


HiAgfi. — A Pacceka Buddha.^ 

1 M. iii. 70. 


Hint&lavanagailia. — ^A village in Rohapa, mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of Farakkamab&hu 1.^ 

^Cv. Ixxiv. 162; Ixxv. 7, 11, 17; see Cv. Trs. u. 44, n. 3. 

Himavanta Sutta.— See Pabbatupama Sutta. 


HimavS, inin*m.i. Hlmavanta, etc. — The name given to the BSmilapa. 
It is one of the seven mountain ranges surrounding O a n d haiu M a u a .’ 
It is three hundred thousand leagues in extent,* with eighty-four thousand 
peaks, its highest peak being five hundred yojoMot,* In Himava are seven 
* SNA. 1. 06. « Ibid., 224. * 
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great lakes, each fifty leagues in length, breadth and depth— Anotatta, 
Ka99amiU!L4a» Rathak&ra, Chaddanta, Ku^Ua, Manddkin! and Slhappa- 

pdtafca ; these lakes are never heated by the sun/ From Himava flow 
five hundred rivers.® 

In numerous Jatakas Himava is mentioned as the place to which ascetics 
retire when they leave household life. It is full of woodlands and groves, 
suitable for hermits.® In Himava is a peak named Mah&papata where 
Paoeeka Buddhas die.^ Ndgas go to Himava to give birth to their 
young.® The mountain is often used in similes; it is then referred to 
as pabbatarajd.^ Sivali Thera once went there from Sivatthi with five 
hundred others. The journey took them eight days.'® 

The country round Himava was converted by Majjhima Thera/ ^ H(‘ 

was accompanied by four others: Kassapagotta, Muladeva (Alakadeva), 
Sahadeva and Dundubhissara/® Majjhima preached the Dhamma- 
oakkappavattana Sutta and eighty crores attained salvation. These five 
Theras converted five kingdoms and each ordained one hundred thousand 
persons.'* 

Devas brought for Asoka*S use, from the Himalaya, twigs of the mga- 
latd to clean his teeth, healthful fruits, myrobalan, teminalia and mango- 
fruit,'® while, for the foundation of the Hahd Thupa» samaneras with 
idd^i-powcr brought sweet-scented nmrumha}^ 

The Kup&la J&taka {q.v,) was preached in the region of Himava. 
The Buddha took the Sfikyan princes there and showed them the various 
features, including many mountain peaks, such as: Mapipabbata, 
HiAgulapabbata, MJanapabbata, S&nupabbata, and Pbalikapabbata.^' 
On fast days the gods assemble in Himava and hold discouTses.^^ 


« A. iv. 101 ; 8MA. ii. 407 ; cf. AA. u. 769. 
* SNA. ii. 437; but according to Mil. 
114, only ton of these are to be reckoned, 
the others flowing only intermittently. 
Those ten arc; Gaflgi, Yamuii&, Aoira- 
vaU, SarabhQ, Mahl, Slndhu, Sarassati, 
Vetiavatl, Vltaqisa and CandabhAgft. 

« Ji.g„ SA. i. 265. 

^ tSNA. i. 129. 

B (iA. iii. 120; cf. S. v. 63. 


® E.g., S. ii. 137; v. 464; A. iii. 311; 
M. iii. 166, etc. 

Details are given at ThagA. ii- 
138; PSA. 252. 

Mhv. xii. 41. 

Dpv. viii. 10; MT- 317. 

Mhv. xii. 42 f. 

Ibid., V. 25 f. 

« Ibid., xxix. 9. 

J. V. 416. ” Sp. iv. 769. 


Himavfi Sutta. — Six things, possession of which will enable a monk 
to cleave Himava.' 


1 A. iii. 311. 


Hlmjyinaka, — Vanni chief in the service of BhuvanekabUia 1/ 


1 Cv. xo. 33. 
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Hlniftflamabya, — locality in Roha^a.^ 

^ Cv. IviL 62. 


1. Hliafifiavati.— Another name for Bhagalavati, the residence of 
Kuvera^ (g.v.). 


1 J. vi. 269, 270. 


2. HiraftfiavatL — A river, on the bank of which was the Upavattana 
S&lavana of the Hallas of Kusinara^ where the Buddha died.* It is 
identified with the Little Gandak; it flows through the district of 
Gorakhpur, about eight miles west of Great Gandak, and falls into the 
Gogra (Sarayu).* 

^ D. ii. 137. * Law, Geography, 37. 

HIri, — A Yakkha chieftain to be invoked in time ot need by followers 
of the Buddha.^ 

^ D. iii. 206; BA. iii. 970. 


Hiri J&taka (No. 363). — The story of both the present and the past* 
is the same as those of the Akatafiiiu Jataka 

1 J. iii. 196 f. 


1. HiriSutta.— A conversatiun between the Buddha and a deva regard- 
ing hiri (conscientioueness).* 

‘ S. i. 7. 

2. Hlrl Suite. — The disadvantages of lack of hiri (conscientiousness) 
and fear of blame, and the advantages of their possession.* 

^ A. iv. 99. 

3. Hiri Sutta, — The third sutta of the Cula Vagga of the Sutta Nipftta.* 

It was preached in answer to questions asked by an ascetic. He had 
been a very rich brahmin of Sivatthi before the birth of the Buddha. He 
gave away all his wealth and became an ascetic in Himavft. There, 
filled with joy on hearing the news of the Buddha’s appearance in the 
world, he went to Savatthi and visited him. The Buddha preached to 
him, and at the end of the sermon he entered the Order, attaining 

arahantahip«* 

The sutta is a short dissertation on true friendship. A friend is one 
who helps in time of need, who not only speaks pleasant words, but means 
them, who encourages and fosters all that is good. 

» SN. vs. 263-7. 


> SNA. L 294 f. 
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HM, HiridevL— Daughter of Sakka. See the Sndh&bhojana Jfttaka. 

She is identified with Upttalava^^fi/ 

> J. V. 412; cf. Mtu. iii. 309. 

HUlapattakaktaa^da ford in the Mahfivfilukagafigi, mentioned in 
the account of the wars of Parakkamabihu I.* There was also a tank 
of the same name.' 

1 Cv. Ixxu. 41. » Ibid., Ixxix. 37. 

Hlhobu. — A place in Roha^a, mentioned in the account of the campaigns 

of Parakkamab&hu I.^ 

» Cv. Ixxiv. 94. 

Hlyagalla. — A place near AnurSdhapura, through which passed the 

mmd of the Hah&vih&ra/ 

‘ Mbv. 136, 136. 


Hukitti. — A Lafikfin&tha, chief of Renipalllka, in the Malaya district ; 
he was defeated by the officers of Parakkamab&hu I.' 

* Cv. Ixx. 26. 

Hundariv&pigima.— A village in the Ku]umbari district, the birthplace 
of Dutthagimaprs general, Mah&sopa.* 

^ Mhv. xxiii. 46. 


Huyalag&ma. — A village in Roha^a, mentioned in the account of the 
campaigns of Parakkamab&htt 

^ Cv. Ixxv. 18. 149, 160; see Cv. Trs, ii. 69, n. 1. 

Httlap4|hl-vlliftra. — A monastery in Ceylon, built by King Mahasena.' 
V.L Culavitthi. 

^ Mhv. xxxvii. 43. 

Huvfteakapplkft. — A district in Ceylon where Mah&dathika-Mah&naga 
built the Culanigapabbata-vih&ra/ The district was in Rohana.^ 

1 Mhv. xxxiv. 90. * MT. 637. 

Huhttbka. — The descriptive name of a brahmin who visited the Buddha 
at the AJapUanlgrodba seven days after his Enlightenment and asked 
him questions regarding the true brahmin. The Buddha explained the 
matter, but made no impression on him.^ Buddhaghosa explains that 

^ Vin* i. 2; see also Ud. i. 4; UdA. 64; c/. Mtu. iii. 326. 
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the brahmin was a dit^mangalika, filled with haughtiness and wrath, 
and went about uttering the sound “ hu~hum — hence his name. 

Huvarattha^ Ovaratfha.— A district in the Malaya province in Ceylon.^ 

1 Cv. lx. 60; xcv. 22. 


1. Hetn Sutta. — Body, feeling, etc., and their cause, 
impermanent.^ 


1 S. in. 23. 
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2. Hetu Sutta. — Suffering and its cause are both impermanent.^ 

1 S. iii. 23. 

3. Hetu Sutta. — The body, etc., are void of self, so is their cause.^ 

1 S. iii. 24. 


4. Hetu Sutta. — It is not because of beauty, wealth, kin or sons, that 
a woman is born happy after death, but because of her virtue.^ 

A S. iv. 248. 


5. Hetu Sutta.— See Pubba Sutta. 

Hedillakha^i^agftnia. — ford in the Mah&valukagafiga.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxii. 45. 

Hema, — A class of elephants having the strength of one hundred 
million men.^ 

A UdA. 403; AA. ii. 832; BuA. 37, etc. 

Hemaka.— One of the Bavari’s disciples. He went to the Buddha, 
asked questions, and became an arahant.^ 

In the time of Plyadassi Buddha he was an ascetic, named Anoma* 
and offered the Buddha a seat of jewels.* 

A SN. vB. 1006, 1084-7. * Ap. ii. 362 f. 

Hemaka-puoch&. — The questions asked of the Buddha by Hemaka.'^ 

1 SN. 1084-7. 

Hemamandira. — A building erected in Pulatthlpura by Parakkama- 
bdhu I. for the ceremonies of expiation by the brahmins. 

A Cv. Ixziii. 71. 
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BtomftinUakfti HeinailiilL — ^Anotbei name for the Hfthft Thflpa (^•v,) 

HemamUi.— Daughter of Ouhaslva, king of KiliAga. She and her 
husband, Dantakumfai, brought the Tooth Belie to Ceylon.^ 

^ DMavwrfiaa iv. 9 f. 


Hemameni.— See Hem. 

Hemavata. — A Yakkha chief, to be invoked by followers of the Buddha 
in time of need.^ He was present at the preaching of the Mahisamaya 
Sutta.* He was the friend of S&taglra (q.v. for his story). 

1 D. iii. 204. ® Ibid., ii. 266. 

Komavata Sutta. — Contains the conversation between Hemavata and 
Sftt&glra ( 7 .V.) regarding the Buddha, and the details of their visit to 
the Buddha. It is the ninth sutta of the Uraga Vagga of the Sutta 
Nipftta/ 

1 SN. 163.80. 

1. Hemavat&.>-A river.^ See the Bhall&tiya J&taka. 

1 J. iv. 437, 438. 


2. Hemavatft. — A heretical sect in Jambudlpa/ They were so called 
because they lived on Mount Himavata.* They held that a Bodhisatta 
was not an ordinary mortal, that even a tlrthaha could have the five 
abhififia, that the puggala is separate from the khandhas.^ 

^ Mhv. V. 12; Dpv. v. 64. * Rookhill, Life of Buddha, p. 184. ® Ibid., 190. 

HemavatL — A channel branching ofi from the Parakkamasamudda in 
the direction of the Mahdmegliavana.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxix. 41. 

HMnaviUka-(MUlka)-oetlya.~See Mah& Thupa. 

HemasUI-vihftra. — A monastery in Ceylon. In the time of M a h lnd a II. 
there was a Thera in the vihara expert in the Abhidhamma, and the king 
had the Abhidhamma recited by him, and built a bathing-tank for the 
Thera’s use.^ 

^ Cv. xlviii. 142. 

HemL— An eminent Theri who accompanied Safkghamltti to Ceylon.^ 
^ I^v. XT. 78; xviii 11. 



HemSsft. — An eminent Theri, teacher of the Vinaya at AnneMhapMn t 
in the time of Devinampiyatissa.' 

^ Dpv. xviii. 24. 

Herafiftakftnl Thera. — Ho was the son of an official of the king of 
Kosala who turned bandit. On his father’s death he succeeded to his 
place. He was present when the Buddha accepted Jetavana, and, filled 
with wonder, he entered the Order, where he soon attained arahantship. 
Later he persuaded his brother too, with some difficulty, to become a 
monk. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a labourer (hlu^ka), and 
seeing the Buddha’s disciple, Sujita, looking for rage for his robe, gave 
him half a garment.^ 

He is evidently identical with Upatf^fi^USsadSyaka of the Ajtadam.* 

'■ Thag. vs. 146-6; ThagA. i. 266 f. * Ap. ii. 436 f. 

1. HeUg&ma.— A village near Mahdg&ma, gifted by King Vasabha to 
the AnurSrdma-vlhin.^ 

' Mhv. zzxv. 83. 

2. Hellgdma. — A pasSda erected by Kassapa m.^ 

* Cv. xlviii. 24; see Cv. Trs. i. 112, n. 3. 

Helloligima.— A village in Ceylon. King Buddhadisa saved a OapdU* 
woman there from death in childbirth.* 

‘ Cv. xzxvii. 140. 


Hopa, Hopaka.— See Gopaka. 



APPENDIX 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 

Aggappasfida Sutta. — Add : The Sutta Sahgaha (No. 25) gives the name 
Aggappasada Sutta to the first Sutta of the fifth Vagga of the 
Ttivuttaka, Tika Nipata.^ The whole Sutta is found in Ahguttara 
(ii. 34 f.), but the udddna of the AAguttara calls it Pas&da Sutta. 
See PasSda Sutta (2). 

i Itv. 89 f. 

Atkgaka. — Nephew (sister’s son) of Sopadan^fa 

1 1). 1. 123. 

7. AAgirasa.— To refs, add : J. v. 267. 

Aochimati. — One of tlie hvc daughters of Vessavapa. She was married 
to Sakka. Lat& (q.v.) was her sister.^ 

1 VvA. 131. 

AJitaJana. — A king of the race of Hahasammata. His descendants 
reigned in Kapllapura.^ 

^ MT- 127; l)pv. 111 . 17 calk him Abhitfttta. 

1 . AJJuna. — Add : He was also once a cakkavattiy named Verocaua. 

AjJhattikaAga Sutta . — The name given in the Sutta Sahgaha (No. 77) 
to a sutta of the Itivuttaka on the virtues of yonisomamsikdra} 

1 Ifv. 9 f. 

Afifi&ta-Kop^afifia. — Add to p. 44, last para, : Mantani was Ahhata- 
Ko^dahna’s sister. 

AtthakauSgara Sutta.— The Sutta is also called Dasama Sutta. 

A^hipUfija Sutta. — ^A name given in the Sutta Sahgaha (No. 21) for 

Puggala Sutta (4) (?.(;.). 

Atta-piya Sutta. — ^A name given in the Sutta Sahgaha (No. 46) for 
Piya Sutta (2) {q,v,), 

An&thaplp^ia.— On p. 68, para, 2, the name of A.’s brother should be 
Subh&ti. To para, 1 on p. 69 add : Besides Ka{a, A. had another 
son, who joined the Order under Subhuti Thera.^ 

^ AA. ii. 865. 
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Anurarima. — Add : See aJso Mah&davarattakurava. 

1. Anuruddha. — On p. 86 add to last para.: He was one hundred and 
fifteen years old at the time of his death.* 

1 DA. ii. 413. 

1. Anussati S\Ma,.--Add : In the Visuddhimagga (p. 226) it is called 

Gedha 8. 

5. Anoma.— t;.;. Araneml. 

AntaragaAga. — A district in Ceylon.^ 

1 Ras. ii. 10. 

Apac&yika Sutta.— See Pacaylka S. 

3. Andhakavinda Sutta. — Evidently another name for the Ydguddninu- 
modana Sutta of the Vinaya.^ 

1 Vin. i. 220 f. 

Apaddna. — Add : According to Gv. (p. 69) the Commentary on the 
Apadana was written by Buddhaghosa at the request of five monks. 

Aparaditthi Sutta.~-.idd .* See also Bakabrahma Sutta. 

Apaldla. — Add : According to the Vinaya of the Mulla-Sarvastivadins, 
the Buddha converted A. during a visit to Kashmir in the company 
of the Yakp Vajrapaj^ (JA. 1914, vol. iv. 510). 

Appaka Sutta. — ^Pasenadi tells the Buddha that in his view few are they 
that are not intoxicated by great wealth and misconduct themselves 
when they become rich. .The Buddha agrees.^ 

1 S. 73; the >Sutta is also called Pam&da Sutta. 

9. AppamSda Sutta. — The name given in the Sutta Sangaha to a sutta 
quoted from the Itivuttaka on the value of appamdda.^ 

1 Itv. 16. 

Abbhuta-Dhamma Sutta. — Bead Sutta, a^nd add : Three Suttas on . . . 

Abbaya Sutta.— Add .- Sev. Gijjtaakuta Sutta. 

Abhayaglrlkd. — Add : A summary of their heresies is given at MT. 676 f. 

Ab hid1iAininftpftn^fl.riijM. ^^h&na- — A treatise by Nava-Vlmalabuddhl.* 

1 Gv. 64, 74. 

Ablli dliainmatthgiBaAga.ha - — Add: According to Gv. (p. 71) the work 
was written at the request of an updsdka named Nambha (Ifainpa). 

Abhidhammftvatira.— Add ; Gv. (p. 69) says that Buddhadatta wrote 
it at the request of his pupil Slimati. 
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AllUUIIHMUa . — The name borne by KSkaViLfUfatlSSB when he was a 
hunter in a village near Amaruppala-ieoa/ 

1 Ras. ii. 56. 

Amanippala-lena. — A cave in the Malaya province of Ceylon. K&ka- 
vappattosa was once born in a hunters* village near it.^ 

> Ras. ii. 56. 

Amltabhogft. — Five setthls in Blmbis&ra*s dominions, whose wealth was 
limitless. They were Jotiya, Jatila, Hep^aka, Puppaka, and 
Kftkavaliya.^ 

* AA. i. 220; for details see «.v. 

AmbakhMaka-MaMtlssa.— See Mab&tissa (3). 

Ambavi^hi. — A village in the north of Ceylon. It was the birthplace of 

Culatissa Thera.^ 

^ Ras. ii. 30. 

Ambftmacca. — Son of Venlg&ma. He was very rich; but once, during 
a drought, there being no food, he made ready to go to the moun- 
tains with his retinue. Just before starting they found a measure 
of rice, and, having cooked it, were about to eat' it, when Amba saw 
Cfllaplp^p&tika-Niga Thera returning from the village with empty 
bowl. He invited the monk and gave him the food. The Thera 
retired into the forest and attained arahantship before eating it. 
Tired and hungry, Amba slept, and, on waking, asked his wife if 
any scrapings were left. She went into the kitchen and found 
the pot full of food, which they shared with the whole village.^ 

^ Ras. ii. 145 f. 

3. Araneiiii.-~See Anoma (5). 

Arlyaka-Vlh&ra. — A monastery in Ceylon.^ 

' Ras. ii. 174. 

Ayyamitta.— See Mah&mitta. 

Ayya-Uttiya. — For ref. ^ read M^. 431. The province was near the 
sea (samuddattrasamipe), 

AriyagUa-tittha.— A ford, probably on the Mah&vUiika-nadL^ 

1 lias. ii. 38. 

AriyigAlati8ss.-~Son of Mahidhanadeva, of Mahdgima> When he was 
a child he was called Kellyatiaaa^ because he liked to play. Later 
he joined the Order. Dissatisfied after five years, he gave up his 
robes and swam down a river. Two women bathing saw him and 
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both elaimed him. When they saw he was naked one went to fetch 
clothes ; the other gave him half her garment and took him to her 
parents and married him. The wife was SomatUL Because ho 
was found in the river he was called Gaflga-tissa; but because he 
was lazy they called him Nlkkammatlssa^ Suman&’s people com- 
plained of him and sent them away. Tissa sought work under 
a headman, Candasuriya, a friend of Mahadhanadeva, and reaped 
and threshed a field of 500 harlsas in one day. Candasuriya, 
marvelling at his strength, gave him all the grain 
Thereafter, Tissa and his wife gave alms daily to eight monks, but 
as his meals were not tasty, the monks called him Udakalova- 
tissa. Discovering this, he gave them milk-rice and was called 
Khlrabhatta-tlssa. Later he gave rice mixed with ghee and his 
name became Kalyft^abhatta-tlssa. In due cour'^e he fed 500 monks 
daily. One day, while looking for yams in KumbulaiMibbata, he 
discovered 60 treasure -troves and took them home. Later he fed 
many thousands of monks in Cetlyamba-vib&ra, Anurfldbapura 
and MSgadipa and lived in Ariyagalatittba as a ferryman, taking 
people across, free of charge. Sakka, wishing to test him, came as 
an old brahmin and, having tried his patience, filled his house with 
valuables and gave him a field of rice. 

Once a discussion arose in Plyafig^Ipa* as to where the most 
devout people were to be found. Satlsambodbl Tbera said they 
were in Ceylon, while Yopakar&Japutta Mabdbuddbarakkhlta said they 
were in Yo^akaraftba. To test this, Satisambodhi arrived in 
Tissa ’s house. His wife, having fed 12,000 monks, was resting, 
but having seen the Elder she prepared for him a bowl of oaiuma- 
dhura. He asked her to throw the bowl up into the air. It 
travelled to Piyangudipa, and Sumana saw the monks as they 
atd the contents. 

As Tissa lay dying, devas brought him chariots from the six 
deva-worlds; he chose to be bom in Tiislta. His wife, knowing 
his wishes, retired into her room and died before him. They were 
both born in Turita. In a past birth Tissa had been in Ch a g i m u 
and honoured the Bodhi-tree there.^ 

1 Ras. iL 34 f. 

Artydkara VIhto.— A monastery in Ceylon.^ 

1 Ras. il 189. 

Am^avatl Parttto.-— Same as Anujuivatl Suite (q.v.). 

AslggSbaka-parfveite* — building in the ThfipMiua.^ 

1 Ras. il. 123. 
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Asttibhfi jfttaka.— The kinnaii’s name was Oandi. See OandS (9). 

Asura. — Add : A story is told by the Buddha (8. 2, v. 446) of a man 
who once saw a whole army with its four divisions enter a lotus 
stalk and the man thought he was mad. But the B. says that it 
was an Asura army in flight. Here the Asuras would seem to be 
fairies or nature -spirits. 

Asekhlya Sutta. — Five things which make a monk worthy of offerings, 

1 A. hi. 134. 

Asela. — Far refs. * and read MT. 425 and 358 respectively. 

1. Asoka. — Add : Asoka had three palaces for the three seasons: Mahl- 

sapplka, Moraglva and Maflgala.^ 

^ Has. i. 93. 

Asokamfilaka. — For ref. ‘ read Mf. 358. 

Asokam&l&. — Add : Her name was Devi, and her father was the chief 
candala in Hallolag&ma. Her story is given at great length in 
Ras. ii. 117 f. 

2. Assagutta.— An arahant Thera of Vattaniya-senasana who ordained 

Jaras&na (q.v.). 

Assamap^la.— A village near Hallolag&ma.^ 

1 Ras. u. 121. 

Ahln&ga. — Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy suggests that the word “ Ahinaga/’ 
appearing in Vinaya (i. 25), is a proper name, like Ahlcchatta, For 
a discussion see JAOS. vol. 55, 391-392 (notes). 

Ahlnda Sutta. — Add : Another name for it is the Khandhaka Paritta. 

Ak&sagotta.— See Saftjaya-Ak&sagotta. 

Atin&tiya Sutta . — Add : DA, iii. 969 gives a long description of the 
ritual to be followed when reciting the itanatiya Paritta. 

1. Ananda. — To ref. ** add : Ananda had been a tailor in a past birth 
and had given a Pacceka Buddha a piece of cloth, the size of his 
hand, and a needle. Because of the gift of the needle he was 
wise, because of the cloth he got 500 robes.^ 

^ AA. i. 239. 

Abhassara. — Add : According to the scholiast of the Caudibha J&taka 
(q.v.)y beings who meditate on the Sun and Moon are born in this 
world. The Moon appears at the wish of the Abhassara Brahmas. 
See s.v. OabdimS. 
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Arafifiaka Sutta. — The name given in the Sutta Sahgaha (No. 85) to 

the AnAgata Sutta 

Arafifiaka-Mahftabhaya. — A monk. For twelve years a devotee gave 
him his requisites including cloth for his robes; but a thief, Haian* 
tika, always stole the cloth. Discovering this, the devotee c.aught 
the rogue, beat him soundly, and, having tied him to a corpse, warned 
the villagers that a Yakkha would be prowling about that night, 
calling himself Harantika. The villagers fastened their doors 
and gave him no admission, even his wife refusing to recognise his 
voice. Then Harantika went to Mahaabhaya, and having confessed 
his guilt, asked for protection. Mahfiabhaya bathed him in warm 
water and rubbed oil on his body, saying it was not his business 
to take revenge. Harantika later became a monk and attained 
arahantship.* iRa8.H.6f. 

15. Abhaya. — Called Abhldhammlka Abhaya. A monk of V&Ilkapltthl 
Vih&ra (g.-y.). 

Araddhaviriya Sutta. — A name given in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 80) 
to a Sutta in the Itivuttaka (p. 115 f.), which is called in the 
Ahguttara as Cara Sutta (^.v.). 

2. Indagutta. — Add : Indagutta originally lived in Sihakumbha-vlhAra 
in Devaputta, at the head of a large congregation. Asoka, having 
heard of his fame, imvited him to Pataliputta. He went with 
60,000 monks and Asoka received them with great honour. At 
the sight of the honours paid to him Indagutta was filled with 
pride. Asoka noticing this, admonished him. Indagutta benefit- 
ing by the advice, developed insight even as he stood and became 
anarahant.‘ iRas.iSOf. 

IndasftlagalUL— ; See also Somanassa (3). 

Indiiya J&taka. — Add to refs. : See also SaiabhaAga JUaka. 

Vftb&na Sutta.— ; See also PAsUakampana Sutta. 

1- Uttara . — Add to refs, : Ras. i. 52 f. 

38. Uttara.--See BherapSsiiifa VIMra. 

Uttarojiya. — ^A village in Ceylon, in IU)ara}{ha. Near it was Uttaro- 
Uyav&pL The RasavahinI has a story of a cowherd boy of the 
village who gave his rice-cake to a ptfj^ 2 )tdik€k~thera. The monk 
developed arahantship before eating it. In his next birth the boy 
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was born in the same village. By virtue of his merit, a treaaure- 
trove appeared in the lake, which no one could got except his 
mother. The king heard of it, and, having tested the truth of the 
story, gave it to the boy.^ 

> Ras. ii. 22 f. 

Uttaro|lya Vagga. — The sixth section of the Rasavahinl. 

Udakapflji. — celebration held by a Naga king in honour of Kafioana- 
devi (q.v.), 

Udakalopa-tlssa.— See ArlyagUa-tlssa. 

Udftna Sutta. — Preached by the Buddha at DapdA^PP^- The Tathagata 
possesses full knowledge of the hearts of men/ 

1 A. iii. 402. 

1. UdfiyI . — The incident given in para. 2, p. 375, refers to La)ud&yi 

and not to MahftudSyi. 

Uddalolaka Vlhara. — A monastery in Ceylon; it was the residence of 
an Elder, named MahlrAbhaya/ 

^ Ras. ii. 1 ; SadS. 82. 

5. Upansnda.— See Nandopananda. 

2. Upasena.— : See also Vaka J&taka. 

Up&sakacapd&Ia and Upisakaratana Suttas. — The Sutta Sangaha divides 
into two Suttas (Nos. 9 and 10) the Sutta which appears in the 
AAguttara as one Sutta, under the name of Capfila Sutta (q.v.). 

Uposathigira. A building connected with the ThSpbima. It was 
built by BhfttlkSbhaya aud enlarged by AmapdagSmapt-Abhaya.^ 

* Mhy. xzxiv. 39; xxxv. 3; MJ. 629, 039. 

Ubbaka. — One of the ten sons of KfiUsoka {q.v.). 

Ulumpa.— Add ; See also H6data}umpa. 


Bkadvira.— Add ; The Ekadvirika-pabbata was also called VaAganta- 
pabbata/ 

> MT. 424. 

bakavassa, Btakavaasakbap d a. — A locality in Ceylon.^ 

> Bw. u. 161, 186. 

^iIa. — F«r rtf. * read p. 483. 
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2. Kakudha. — Add: According to Tibetan sources Bockhill, p, 89), 
Kakudha was the son of Kaui;idinya Which Koij- 

dahha is referred to her(‘ it is impossible to say. 

Kakubandhakandara, — A stream, near Pisd^av&pigiina/ 

1 Rds. 1. 108. 

Kakubandhagama.— A village in Rabapa.^ 

L Has. ii. 188. 

Kaftoanadevl. — Daughter of the king of Devaputta. On the day of her 
birth jewels fell from the sky and her body was so bright that no 
lamps were needed when she was by. She entered the Order 
when she grew up and became an arahant. In her past birth, 
when she was listening to a sermon at the end of celebrations held 
at Devaputta in honour of the Bowl Relic, a Naga>king fell in love 
with her. When she refused his attentions, the Naga wrapt her 
body with his coils, but she continued to listen unmoved. By power 
of her virtue the N^a was subdued, and he paid her great honour 
by means of an Udakapuja.^ 

1 Raa. i. 34 f. 

Kanik&ravUlkasamudda Vibfira. — Add to refa. : MA. i. 350; DA. lii. 1061. 

KapdarSJika. — A village in Rajarattha in Ceylon. Se(» a.r, Tambasu- 
mana. 

Kapdula. — The Rasavahini contains a story of how he once looked 
after the monks of Mah&iiiJJhara Vih&ra.^ 

^ Ras. ii. 29. 

Kadalis&lagdma. — A village in Ceylon, the residence of VUasa (y.v.). 

Kappakandara. — Add: According to the Rasavahini* the village was 
near OIttalspabbate VltaSra.* 

^ Ras. ii. 160. 

1. KalahavlvSda Sotta. — Add: Probably the Attadap^A Sntta (q.v.) was 
also called by this name. See AA. i. 186, where the story of the 
500 Sakyan youths is given. In other accounts the Sutta which led 
to their joining the Order is called Attada^^^. See 8,v, RoUpI (3). 

Kalydpabliatta-tlssa.— See Ariyagftla-tlssa. 

Kftkavappatbsa. — Add : He was once a milakkha in India and looked 
after a Pacceka Buddha. One day he gave the Facceka Buddha 
a meal of ripe jak-fruit. On another occasion, when the Pacceka 
Buddha visited his house in his absence, his wife tried to tempt 
Having failed, she complained to the husband that the 
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Paooeka Buddha had assaulted her. The latter sought the P.B. 
to kill him, but, seeing him in mid-air putting on his robe, he was 
filled with wonder and asked the P.B.’s forgiveness. Later he was 
bom in a hunters’ village near Amaruppala-lenay his name being 
Amaruppala, and did various good deeds. 

He was called Kakavaiw^tissa because he knew the speech of 
crows.^ 

* Ras. ii. .'J.S f.; see also p. 64, where a crow announces various things to him. 

Kftraka. — A village in Ceylon, near Serisara.^ 

1 Ras. ii. 183. 

Kiladfina Sutta. — The name given in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 1) for 

KUa Sutta (3) (q.v.). 

K4|akagftina. — Add: It was evidently the same as Kallagama {q.v.). 

fc mattnduka. Vlhfira. — A monastery in Ceylon.^ 

^ Ras. ii. 165. 

Kfiladlghav&pi. — Add : There was evidently a vihara attached to it. 
The Majjhima Comty. (Ma. i. 353 f.) gives a story of a novice who 
lived there. 

Kiptooka. — Add: He had ten sons, whose names were: Bhaddasena, 
Korandavanua, Mangura, Sabbanjaha, Jalika, Ubhaka, Sanjaya, 
Korabya, Nandi vaddhana, and Pancamaka.^ 

^ Mbv. p. 98. 

Kiftoisafighfi. — Daughter of Kakavannatissa’s minister Sangha 

KIlaft]akftsanasU&. — A building in Anuradhapura, mentioned in con- 
nection with PItamalla Thera (q,v,). 

Kllkkutaglrl. — A place in Ceylon. Buddhaghosa says^ that it was 
so called because it was there that Saddhitissa’s attendant, Tissa 
(see Tissa 43), refused to kill some pheasants and set them free 
the risk of losing his own life. 

» SA. iii. 60. 

Kutumbiya Vihdra. — A monastery in Ceylon. It was once the resi- 
dence of Tissamah&niga Thera {q.v,), 

2. Kutumblyaputta-tlssa. — Add: See also Bodhlmfita-inahitissa. 

KudfaiaJJa. — Probably a district in Rohaii^i. See also Mahdvipl 
Vihiva. 

Ettfdavdtakapdsi^a.— A rock in Pdsftpatittha (q.v.). 
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Kub^U.— Daughter of the king of Devaputta. Once she was a bitch 
in KUubandhakandara and a sama^era, Tissa, had giten h<^r 
a little food. Later, when Tissa was on his way to the Bodhi^ 
tree (in Gaya) she saw him, and, remembering her past existence, 
invited him to the palace and entertained him. Later she built a 
vihara for him, where he attained arahantship.^ 

^ Ras. i. 103 f. 

Kum&puttasah&ya.-^See Sudatta (11). 

Kumarapafiha. Add : See also SA. iii. 99, where Buddhaghosa says that 

Cittagahapati, in a discussion with Nigaptha N&taputta^ referred to 
the Kumarapahha. 

Kumbalatissa-pabbata. — A mountain in Ceylon.* 

^ Ras. ii. 180. 

Kumbulapabbata.— A mountain in Ceylon. Ariyagalatissa found sixty 
treasure -troves there.* 

^ Ras. ii. 37. 

Kumbhandd. — A class of beings (fairies or gnomes) grouped with 
Yakkhas, Rakkhasas, Asuras and others. Viru|ha is their king. 
They have large bellies (fcww5Aa?ida = gourd), and their genitals 
are also large like pots (kumbho viya), hence their name.* 

1 D. iii. 198; DA. iii. 964. 

Kumbhila Vihira. — A monastery in Ceylon.* 

1 Ras. ii. 111. 

Kurudeva. — A poor man, who lived in Vattura Vihdra^ eating large 
quantities of food and doing no work. Listening to the advice of 
a monk, he took the five precepts and fed fishes with a part of his 
meal. He was later born as Mahanela (q.v,), 

Keliya-tissa.— See ArlyagUa-tlssa. 

Kevafta-Nanda.— One of the Mava-Handi (?,«.). 

Koflapajjana.— A ford in Ceylon.* 

1 Ras. u. 124. 

Ko^tbasdla. — A village in Ceylon,* probably the same as Kotthasftra 

^ Ras. ii. 24. 

Kodhabhakkha. — A Riipavacara Brahma, who came to test Sakka^s 
patience and sat on his throne.^ 

» SA. i. 272. 
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KontenttllAPAbbata vihira. — A monastery in Ceylon, the residence 
of Mahintga Then. When lOkavaimAtissa heard from a crow of 
the monk’s death he went there and held great celebrations.^ 

> Ras. ii. 64. 

— One of the ten sons of IU|Ssoka {q.v.). 

Konbya. — One of KfilSsohka's ten sons. 

Kovariyaputta.— Bee L&luda^. 

Khafijadeva. — Add : See also Ras. ii. 99 f. 

Khlnbhatta-tlssa.— Bee Ariyagflla-tissa. 


GaAgft-tissa.— See Ariyag&la-tissa. 

Gapatissa.— Sou of Papduvdsudeva (Mbv. 112). According to the 
Bajavaliya, he reigned as king for forty years. See also Cv. Trs. ii. 
Introd. p. ix. 

Gdmanti.— See Mahfisiva (2), also Vimatna. 

Glritlmbllatlssa. -A mountain and a vihara in Rohapa. Near it was 
the village Slva.^ See x.o. Dhamm&. 

' Ras. ii. 42. 

Gihipa$ipad& Sntta.— A name given in the Sutta Sahgaha (No. 65) to the 

Gihlsimlol Sutta (q.v.). 

GuttayaAka.— See TaAguttavaAka. 

Gulapfivatintini.— A place on the outskirts of AnurUhapon, near 
Oatlyaglrl.’ 

1 Kas. ii. 60. 

Go|hAgtalia. — A village on the south coast of Ceylon.^ 

1 Ras. ii. 170. 

Gofliayimbara. — Add : Sec also Ras. ii. 87 f., which says that he 
so called because he was short, but that according to the Uttara* 
vlUra monks he was given the name because, when he went huntings 
he killed animals by dashing them on kotfhayinAarchtrees, Once 
when he was holding a feast in his house, after defeating the 
Damilas, a Yakkha, named Jayasena of Arltlhapabbatap happened 
to pass by, and, entering the house, fell in love with Q/s wife- 
G. challenged him to a fight and defeated him. He oelebrated 
the victory for seven days and went to the palace drunk. Being 
refused admission, he swam across to Kftvfrapaltaiiay and, having 
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gone as far as the Himalaya in search of holy monks, ^as about 
to kill himself in despair when an arahant Thera appeared before 
him and ordained him. He later attained arahantship. 

Gola-upSsaka. — A pious man of Gothag&ma, so called because he was 
slightly hunched. His story is given at Ras. ii. 170 f. 

Govis&naka-Nanda.— One of the Nava-Nand& (q.v,). 

Ghanamatthaka. — ^An ornament which Mlgftra presented to Vl8tth& 
to show her his gratitude.^ 

» DhA. i. 407. 


1. Gakka Sutta. — On the four wheels that lead to prosperity: dwelling in 

fit places, association with the good, perfect self -adjustment 
(attasammdpanidhi) and merit done aforetime.^ 

1 A. ii. 32 f.; J). iii. 276; cf. MaAgala Sutta. 

2. Gakka Sutta. — A king who knows the good {attha) dhamma, the 

measure (wafto), the season {kola), and the nature of his assemblies 
{parisa) wields dominion that cannot be wrested from him A 
Buddha’s dominion is also the same.^ 

1 A. iii. 147 f. 

GakkavattL — The special name given in the books to a World-ruler. 
The world itself means ** Turner of the Wheel,’’ the Wheel (Cakka) 
being the well-known Indian symbol of empire. There are certain 
stock epithets used to describe a Cakkavatti: dkammikOj dhamma- 
Tajd, cdturanto (ruler of the four quarters), v^itdvi (conqueror), jana- 
p(idaUhavdriyappatto (guardian of the people’s good), and sattara- 
Umasamanndgato (possessor of the Seven Treasures). More than 
one thousand sons are his; his dominions extend throughout 
the earth to its ocean bounds {sagarapanyantam); and is estab- 
lished not by the scourge, nor by the sword, but by righteousness 
(ado^dena asaUhena dhammen^eva ahhivijiva)} 

Prom the Mak&pad&na Sutta it would appear that the birth of 
a Cakkavatti is attended by the same miracles as that of the birth 
of a Buddha. A Cakkavatti’s youth is the same as that of Buddha ; 
he, too, possesses on his body the MahSpuilsalakkluipiiil (y.v.), 
and soothsayers are able to predict at the child s birth only that 
one of two destinies await him. 

Of the Seven Treasures of a Cakkavatti, the Gukkawluuu 
is the chief. When he has traversed the Four Continents— Pub- 

' ParUoulars are found chiefly in the i vattisIhanSdii, Balapacdita and Am- 

Mahfiaudageana, Cakka- I batthaSuttas. See also S. v. 98. 
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baviieba, Jambudipa, Aparagoyftpa and Uttarakuru— accompanied 
by the Cakkaratana, received the allegiance of all the inhabitants 
and admonished them to lead the righteous life, he returns to his 
own native city* After the Wheel, other Treasures make their 
appearance: first the Elephant, Hatthiratana; it is either the 
youngest of the Chaddanta-kula or the oldest of the Uposatha* 
kula. Next the Horse, Assaratana, named Val&haka, all-white 
with crow-black head, and dark mane, able to fly through the 
air. Then the V eluriya-gem from Vepullapabbata, with eight 
facets, the finest of its species, shedding light for a league around. 
This is followed by the Woman, belonging either to the royal 
family of Madda or of Uttarakuru, desirable in every way, both 
because of her physical beauty and her virtuous character. Then 
the Treasurer (Oahapati) possessed of marvellous vision, enabling 
him to discover treasures, and then the Adviser (Parindyaka)j 
who is generally the Cakkavatti’s eldest son.® 

Judging from the story of Mah&sudassana (q.v.), who is the 
typical Cakkavatti, the World-emperor has also four other gifts 
(iddhi): a marvellous figure, a life longer than that of other men, good 
health, and popularity with all classes of his subjects. The perfume 
of sandalwood issues from his mouth, while his body is like a lily. 

When the Cakkavatti is about to die the Wheel slips down from 
its place and sinks down slightly. When the king sees this he 
leaves the household life, and retires into homelessness, to taste 
the joys of contemplation, having handed over the kingdom to his 
eldest son. At the king’s death, the Elephant, the Horse and the 
Gem return to where they came from, the Woman loses her beauty, 
the Treasurer his divine vision, and the Adviser his efficiency.* 

Cakkavattis are rare in the world, and arc born in kappas in which 
lluddhas do not arise.* The Gakkavattislhan&da Sutta (^.'e.)., how- 
ever, gives the names of seven who succeeded one another. In the 
case of each of them the Wheel disappeared, but, when his successor 
practised the Ariyan duty of a Cakkavatti, honouring the Dhamma 
and following it to perfection, the Wheel reappeared. In the case 
of the seventh his virtues gradually disappeared through forgetful- 
ness ; crime spread, among his subjects, and the Wheel vanished for 
ever. 

In the earlier literature the term Cakkavatti seems to have been 
reserved for a World-ruler; but later three sorts of Cakkavattis 
are mentioned: cqkkavdla- or cdturanta-cakkavatti (ruling over the 

* For descriptioxifl of these see D. ii. i ‘ DA. ii. 635. 

174 f.; DA. ii. 624 f.; MA. ii. 941 f. « SA. Hi. 131. 



four continents), dljMrcdkkavaUi (ruling over one), and jpodasa- 
cakkavaUi (over part of one).* 

No woman can become a Cakkavatti.* A Cakkavatti is as worthj 
of a thupa as a Buddha.^ 

^ DA. L 249. * The reasons for this are given at AA. i. 254. ^ D ii. 143. 

2. Cakkavatti Sutta. — Add : It was also evidently called Ratana Sutta. 
See DA. i. 250. 

Catupaecayasantosabhavanar&ma-Mahftailyavaip^ See Mah&ariyavaqi- 
sa Sutta. 

CaturaAgabala. — ^An officer of state of Jambudipa ; an author.^ 

1 Gv. 67. 

Caturltthi Vim&na.>-~See Sumana (13). 

Catusimanera Vatthu. — The story of the four sama^cras: SaAkicca, 
Pandita, Sopaka and Eevata. See Paficacchiddageha. Rft^&bhl- 
vaipsa (q.v.) wrote a fresh account of the story. 

Caiidamukha.~A cave in Dhumarakkhapabbata. Maliyamahideva 
Thera once lived there. ^ 

^ Ras. ii. 126. 

Candamukhi.— The wife of Meghava^ha-devaputta.^ 

1 Has. ii. 126. 

CandavaAkavithl.— A street in AnurSdhapura.^ 

1 Ras. ii. 123. 

Candasuriya.*— A friend of llahddhanadeva. See Arfyagdla-tissa. 

Garim&lopa Sutta. — A name given in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 57) to a 
Sutta of the Itivuttaka (Itv. p. 18 f.). The Buddha says that if 
people knew as much as he did of the results of giving they would 
share even their last morsel of food with others. 

Cumbafakalaha. — The name given (e.y., J. i. 208) to the quarrel between 
the Sakyans and the Koliyans about the water of the Rohlpl (^.t^.). 

CuUagalla. — ^A village and a vihara near the JaJJarunadl. For the 
story of a pious man who lived in the village see Bas. ii. 152 f. 

CuIlatavSIagSma. — A village probably on the liahavalukanadl. See 

Tambasumaiui. 

Brother of K&kavuppatissa’s minister Sangba (q.v.). 

Cfilattasa.— A minister of Dutthagamanl. Once when was 

lost, he was sent in search and found him looking after the monks 
of HahinlJJluinu Tissa gave the monks a drink of kara-bmt and 
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sugar, and took the animal back to the king. Later, Tissa was 
born in Ambavlt|hi and entered the Order. Afterwards, while 
on a voyage to the Bodhi-tree in Gaya, his ship ran short of water. 
Tissa let down his bowl into the sea. The water became fresh and 
sweet, and he shared it with the others. After death he was born 
in the deva-world.^ 

^ Ras. ii. 29 f. 

1. Culanfiga. — A monk of Pidh&nagalla in the time of Dutthaglma^i. 

Saftghadatta (q.v.) gave him a robe. 

5. Culanfiga. — A monk of Asiggfihaka-parive^a. One day, after having 

obtained alms in CandavaAkavithL he fed a starving bitch. That 
same evening he got large quantities of ghee and molasses which 
he gave to his colleagues. For thirty-two years he gave alms to 
thousands of monks from food given to him by the people of Canda- 
vankavlthi. Later, he became an arahant. Once, 500 monks on 
pilgrimage to the Bodhi-tree, took him with them to avert danger. 
In four months they reached Kottapattana and in seven months the 
Bodhi-tree, being well entertained everywhere. On the way back 
Culanaga was seized with a colic and died; but before death he 
advised his colleagues to cremate his body and take his ashes 
that they might be provided with their wants.^ 

^ Ras. ii. 122 f. 

6. Culanfiga. — ^A fortress in Rajarat^tha (in Ceylon).^ 

1 Ras. ii. 146. 

2. Cdlapfisfida. Omit this from p. 900. 

Culaplpd&pfitika-Nfiga. — A monk of Nalakhai^dapadhana. See Ambfi- 
maeea. 

Cularattha. — A district in India; near Benares.^ 

^ Ras. i. 36. 

Culavitthi.— See Hulavltthi. 

Cetlyakapabbata. — Probably a vj, for Vedlsaglri (q,v,). See Ras. i. 99. 

Cetlyadamlja. — The chief warrior of Elfira, killed by Ve}u8umaiia.^ 

^ Ras. ii. 62; but see s.v. Ve|U8Unuuia. 

Chagfima.— -A village in Roha^a.^ 

^ Ras. ii. 34. 

Chattav]mfiiia.-^ee Chatta (3). 

Jarfimarapa Sutta. — A name given in the Sutta SaAgaha (No. 44) for 
Rfila Sutta (4) (q.v.). 



Jig&reipa Sutta. A sutta of the Itivuttaka (p. 41) quoted iu the Sutta 
Sahgaha (No. 81) on the value of wakefulness. 

J&lika. — One of the ten sons of Kalasoka (?.w.). 

Jivitapotthakl.— See Klttl (7). 

5. Jutindhara.— A brother of VedisadevI ; he was one of the nobles 
who escorted the Bodhi-tree to Ceylon.' 

> Mbv. 166. 


Takka. — A city in India twelve leagues from K&vlrapattooa. It was the 
residence of monks/ 

1 Ras. ii. 108. 

TaAguttAVAfikA. — Add : The Pariveija was attached to the Mahavihara/ 

1 Ras. i. 1. 

“ Tamo-tama ” Sutta. — A name given in the Sutta Sahgaha (No. 49) 

to the Puggala Sutta (3) (q.v.). See also Tamo Sutta. 

Tambasumana. — He was once a minister of Saddhatissa. Having gone 
to Ko^hasala on official business he gave to a monk the food pre- 
pared by the people for him. He was then born jn Vallavahag&ma 
and was called Sumana. Later he entered the Order in Br&hmanft- 
rama and became an arahant. A deity of a (/-tree provided 
him and 5Q0 companions with food during the Brahma^tlya famine. 
Later, during their travels near Kaufarajika, the monks, about 
to cat, had doubts regarding the time because the sun uas hidden. 
Tambasumana threw a stone into the sky, and, making it shine 
like the sun, dispelled their doubts. The spot came to be called 
Ma^lsuriya. On another occasion, at Cullatavalagamay he con- 
verted a whole river into ghee from the ford of V&lag&ma-vUlftra 
to Bhuttakatlttha^ a distance of two yojanas.^ 

1 Has. ii. 24 f. 

Talaiigarasamuddapabbata. — Mentioned in the RasavahinI (ii. 50) as 
the residence of M^^^^^ba mmadlnn a. It is probably the same as 
Talahgara {q,v,), 

^Ukagtana.— A village near the MshtTfilokaiiadL' 

1 Ras. ii. 167. 

^fnkMta.— See a.v. MalHIrMina. 

45. T1ss 8.~A samwjera of Tissavlhin in Mahagama. See s.v. Kag^aUL 
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46. Tissa. — novice who later became a devaputta on a tree near 
NAga-vih&ra. For details see Ras. ii. 168. 

47. Tissa. — k monk who, when his brother’s wife sent men to kill him, 
broke his thigh-bones as token he would not run away, and having 
begged leave for one night, attained arahantship.^ 

1 MA. i. 188 f. 

Tathftgatuppatti.^ A Pali work by ft&Qagambhira.^ 

1 Gv. 02, 72. 

Tissamahivihira. — Add : Buddhaghosa says^ that in his time all monks 
living in Ceylon, south of the Mah&valukanadl, assembled there 
twice a year, on the first and last day of the vassa, 

1 DA. ii. 681. 

Tlssambatittha. — A village in Rohana. See Tissfi (10). 

^ Ras. ii. lU, 

Tissamah&nSga Thera.— A monk of Kutamblya Vihira. Having heard 
the Satlpafthana Sutta from Tissa Thera of Ambalena, he was on 

his way back when he met a wild elephant. By his virtue the 
elephant was subdued and Tissamahanaga took shelter from a 
storm under the elephant’s body. There he developed arahantship. 
He then went to Vlyolaka-vihllra with the elephant, and for thirty 
years the animal waited on him. After death the monk’s remains 
were cremated at Kutumbiya Vihara, and the elephant participated 
in the celebrations.^ 

1 Kaa. ii. 186 f. 

10. TlSsA — Wife of Mupfagutta. Wishing to give alms, they sold their 
son and bought a cow, which gave them rich ghee. A minister, 
displeased with them, had the cow confiscated by the king; but 
the king discovering that Tissa alone could milk her, asked* her her 
story, and gave them great rewards, making the minister their 
slave. They lived in Tissambatittlia in the time of Saddhfitlssa.^ 

1 Ras. ii. 31 f. 

Tissimsooa. — Son of VenitiUa. Having heard the Dakkhlptvlbhabgft 
Suite in the TissamahftlAina, he never ate without giving a share 
of his food to monks. He was later bom as a tree deity near 

ia]atliidiikavUiira.^ 

^ Ras. ii. 163. f. 

Tll94^lgillia. — ^A village in the dominions of the Eosala king.' 

1 Ras. i. 46. 
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Tuq^Ua. — A parrot, who had a tiger as friend. For their story see Has. 
i. 36. 

TelumapUi. — A place through which the s^md of the Mah&VlUra passed.^ 

1 Mbv. 136. 

T&laoatukka. — A place included in the sum of the MaUvlUra.^ 

1 Mbv. 136. 

Tomaparatlttha.— A ford in Ceylon.^ 

^ Ras. ii. 184. 

Thultl.— ^See Bumfi. 

Therambalaka Vih£ra. — A monastery built by Sakka. D&thfisena 

lived there.^ 

' Ras. ii. 109. 

Theraputt&bhaya.— The RaaavahinI (ii. 92 f.) contains a story of his 
youth when he was a novice in Kappakandara-vihAra. Gothayliii- 
bara visited the place and ate the coconuts, throwing the husks 
about. The novice beat him soundly. 

Dap^Agopa*— A village in Ceylon. For a story of a jackal who lived 
there see Ras. ii. 130 f. 

DantA.— A householder of NAgak&rag&ma. He gave alms for many 
years to MallyaniAhfideva Thera and the monks of Plyahgudipa. 

Once, on his way to Suvappabhuml, he was shipwrecked, but was 
rescued by SihabUiu Thera and brought to Piyahgudipa. There 
he saw Sakka and was provided with a ship full of valuables. The 
king having heard of him gave him Dantaaftma.^ 

1 Ras. ii. 191 f. 

Dantag&ma.— See Danta. 

Dasadhamma Sutta. — The name given in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 84) 
to the Dhamma Sutta (2) (^.t;.). 

Dasasiddhlka Nanda.— One of the Nava-NandA (?.« ■). 

Da(hAseiia. — A warrior. In the time of Kassapa Buddha he gave milk- 
rice to monks for 20,000 years. Later he was bom in Kubukaudba 
and joined DutthagAmanL taking a prominent part in the capture 
of Mahela-nagara. Then the king's mind was poisoned against 
him and an elephant was let loose on him. But he killed it and went 
to Mahajallika, where he defeated a fisherman of immense strength, 
then swam across to Co{a and was ordained by MahAvanipa Tlioia* 
He lived for a time in Thwambala k a Vlhiia, sixty leagues away, 
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but finding it unsuitable, he moved to Lohaku(apabbata^vIbftra, 
fifteen leagues away, and there attained arahantship.' 

1 Has. ii. 104 f. 

Dighav&pi. — For a story connected with the cetiya see Dhajagga Paritta. 

Dlyavfisa. — A locality through which passed the sima of the Mahavihara.^ 

1 Mbv. 136. 

Dubbutthi. — A king of Ceylon. He held a OiribhaQdS'll^b&p&ja.^ 

1 Has. ii. 183, 185. 

Dubbutthi-Mah&tissa.— A rich man of Mahelanagara. Once a debtor, 
hoping to harm him, invited Tlssa Thera and 500 monks of Abha- 
yuttara-vih&ra in Dubbutthi ’s name on the day D. had a ploughing 
ceremony. When the monks arrived, D.*s wife prepared food 
and fed them. When D. discovered this he was full of gratitude 
to his debtor and tore up the promissory note.^ 

' Has. ii. 160 f. 

13. Deva. — A minister of Devagama. He once gave food to a starving 
dog. He was reborn in the same village, and later entered the 
Order at Pupphav&sa VUiara. During the Brahmanatiya famine a 
tree deity looked after him for twelve years. Once men looking for 
food wished to kill him, but he was saved by his luck. He became 
an arahant, and the deity looked after him for twelve years more.^ 

' Raa. ii. 13 f. 

Devag&ina.^A villago to the west of Ceylon. Near it was the Puppha- 
vSss Vlh&ra.^ 

^ Raa. ii. 13. 

Devacavana Sutta. — The name given in the Sutta Safigaha (No. 29) 
to a Sutta of the Itivuttaka^ (p. 76 f.), describing the signs attendant 
on a deva’s decease and the factors determining his future. 

Devad&niya.— A robber. See s.v. Mah&lat&pasSdhana and Bandhula. 

Devaputta. — A city in India, fifteen leagues from Pg^patta. In it 
was the SDiakambha Vihara. It was the birthplace of Rupadevi and 
Kaficanadeid. At one time the Buddha’s Bowl Relic was there 
and celebrations were held in its honour. The king of Devaputta, 
in the time of Asoka, was also called Devaputta.^ 

1 Ras. i. 25, 34, 80. 

Devarakkhltalena. — A cave in Ceylon, once the residence of Mahidham* 
madinna Thera of Talahgaratissapabbata.^ 

1 SadS. 88. 
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DevirobaQa. — The name given to the episode describing the Buddha’s 
ascent to the deva-world to preach the Abhidhamzoa and his 
descent at Sabkassa (q.v.). 

Do|a.— A minister of DevSnampiyattosa. Sahghamitta lived in his 
house before the Up&slk&rfima was built, so did Aniltt till her ordina- 
tion.^ 

1 MT. 388, 408. 

Dhajagga Paritta.— -ddd ; It is said that once a samanera, helping to 
plaster the Dlghavfipl-cetiya, fell from the top. His colleagues 
shouted to him to recall the Dhajagga Paritta. He did so, and was 
miraculously saved. ^ 

1 SA. i. 262 f. 

Dhanafijaya Jfitaka« — The name should be corrected to Dhumakari 
Jataka and the particulars given should appear on p. 1161 under 
that name. 

2. Dhammagutta. — A brother of VedisadevL He was one of the nobles 

who escorted the Bodhi-tree. He was made Morlyasotjhl and 
given the Moriyajanapada by Dev&nampiyatissa.^ 

1 Mbv. 160. 

3. Dhammadinna. — A monk of Tissamaha-vihara near Talafigarapab- 

bata. Once, while on pilgrimage to Nagadlpa with 500 others, he 
stopped at Sagiri Vih&ra, and they were looked after by Bahulamas- 
sutissa Thera, The next day they went for alms to PuppasUakot- 
thaka, where a resident entertained them to a meal with hare s 
flesh. Dhammadinna later asked why Tissa Thera did not admonish 
his follower on the evils of killing, seeing that there was a heap 
of bones outside the house. Tissa asked Dhammadinna to do so 
the next day. This was done; the devotee confessed that he had 
never killed a hare, but in his house there was never any want of 
hare’s flesh, and he did not know why. Dhammadinna, with his 
divine eye, revealed to him that in the time of Padumuttara Buddha 
he had given alms with hare’s flesh.^ 

1 Ras. ii. 128 f. 

Ohanunaratha Sntta. — A name given in the Sutta Sahgaha (No. 42) 

to the Aeeharft Sutta 

Dhanuuaaiva. — A village in Ceylon. See DhanuuS (6). 

Dhammasopda.— The Bodhisatta born as king of Benares. He was 
so called because, at the time of his birth, all beings were filled with 
a desire for righteousness. The religion of Kassapa Buddha had 



disappeared, and D. was unable to get anyone to preacb tbe Dbamma 
to him. He therefore left the kingdom and entered the forest. 
By his virtue Sakka’s throne was heated, and Saika, coming down 
as a Rakkhasa, agreed to preach to D. if he would allow himself 
to be eaten. D. consented, and, climbing a rock three gavutas high, 
threw himself into the Bakkhasa’s mouth, listening to his preaching 
as he fell. Sakka then revealed his identity, took him to the deva- 
world and taught him a stanza on impermanence, which had been 
spoken by Kassapa.^ 

1 Ras. i. 2 f. ; tho story is popular in Ceylon. 

DhammasoQfaka Vagga.— The hrst section of the RasavftMni. 

6. Dhammk. — A very poor woman of Siva village. Once she gave 
a garment to the monks of Giritimbilatissapabbata Vlhftra, and they 
agreed among themselves that none but an arahant should wear it. 
One of them became an arahant that very day and wore it; he then 
passed it on to another, and before the end of the rains they all thus 
became arahants. On the day of the pavdraf^, King Laftjitissa 
ordered the monastery to be decorated. The monks set up Dhamma's 
garment as a banner at the entrance. The king, having discovered 
the reason, gave Dhamma the village of Siva, which then came to 
be called Dhammaslva.^ 

^ Ras. 11 . 42. 

Dhammasiva.— See Dhammfi (6). 

•* Na UftfiUabba ” Sutta. — The name given in the Sutta Sahgaha (No 
43) to the Dahara Sutta {q,v.). 

5. Nakula. — ^An updsaka. Because of his poverty he borrowed twelve 
kahapaii^s, keeping his daughter as security. Having obtained the 
money later, he was on his way to redeem the debt when he saw 
Culapi^fap&ttya lissa of TissamahkvlMra, and, as it was meantime, 
he bought food from a wayfarer, paying all he had, and gave it to 
the monk. Tissa developed arahantship before eating. When 
Nakula told his daughter of this she was glad. That same day 
Tissa Thera died, and told his colleagues that none but Nakula 
would be able to remove his body. When KttavappatlfMa heard 
of this he sent for Nakula and gave him a village, which came to 
be called HakulakaOTlkk,^ 

1 Ras. ii. 143 f. 

IKakxOekB^g^ Nakula (5). 
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Nandlmltta.-'-iliM ; See also Bas. ii. 78 f. for a very detailed story. 

Naiidapafifi*.-^A native of Haipsarstitha; author of the GandlumuiMa 

(?.«•). 

Nandimltta Vlhira. — A monastery built by Haodlillltta on the banks of 

the JaJJanuiadL* 

' Ras. ii. 81. 

Nandlrala Vagga. — ^The second section of the Rasavahinl. 

Nandivaddbanae — One of the ten sons of Kiliaoka (g.v.). 

Nandivd^lja.— A merchant of MahfttitthapaltaBa. He was away from 
home for three year8» and the king’s minister, Siva» wishing to 
possess his wife, paid a necromancer to send a demon to kill Nandi. 
The demon went to the ship, but on Nandi’s advice the crew sought 
the Three Befuges, and the demon fled. Baulked of his prey, 
the demon killed both the necromancer and Siva.^ 

1 Ras. ii. 139 f. 

Nandi. — The name of MahdkaS8apa when he was king of Benares. The 
story is given in Bas. i. 26 f. The name is evidently a variant of 
Nanda. See Nanda (11). 

MalaMmg(jtopadhdna.-~A practising hall. It was the residence of 
Culapindapatiyanaga Thera 

^ Ras. ii. 145. 

Nava NandL-^ee Nanda (20). 

Navavaipsa. — Probably another name for the Cdlavaipsa. It is ascribed 

to Nava-Mahtotoia.^ 

1 Ov. 70. 

NdgaUiagtma. — A village in the north of Ceylon.^ 

1 Ras. ii. 191. 

Ndgagftma. — A village in Ndgadipa.^ 

* ^ Ras. ii. 51. 

Ndgadipa. — Add : According to the BasavahinI (ii. 19) the place was 
so called because it was given as gift to the woman named Naga. 
See Hflgg (7). 

Nigd, — woman who lived near the lUJfljfatana'^aatljfa. Once, 
seeing sixty monks return from the village with empty bowls, she, 
although already pledged to work by day, borrowed some money 
on promise to work at night as well, and gave them food. The 
monks retired to Maealindavana and developed arahantship before 



eating. The deity of the king’s parasol shouted applause, and 
the king, having heard the story, gave Naga the whole Island, which 
thus came to be called NSgidlpa.^ 

^ Ras. ii. 16 f. 

8. Nfigi. — A class of beings classed with Garujas and Supappas and play- 
ing a prominent part in Buddhist folk-lore. They are gifted with 
miraculous powers and great strength. Generally speaking, they 
are confused with snakes, chiefly the hooded Cobra, and their 
bodies are described as being those of snakes, though they can assume 
human form at will. They are broadly divided into two classes: 
those that live on land (thalaja) and those that live on water (jalaja). 
The Jalaja-ndgd live in rivers as well as in the sea, while the Thalaja- 
ndgd are regarded as living beneath the surface of the earth. Several 
Naga dwellings are mentioned in the books : e.g., Mafijerika-bhavana 
under Sineru, Daddara-bhavana at the foot of Mount Daddara in the 
Him&laya, the Dhatarattha-ni^& under the river Yamun&, the 
N&bhfts& Naga in Lake Nabhasa, and also the Nagas of Vesdli, 
Taoehaka, and Pay&ga (D. ii. 258).^ The Vinaya (ii. 109) contains 
a list of four royal families of N%as {Ahirajakuldni) : Virfipakkll&9 
Erdpatha, Chabyfiputtd and Kanhagotamakd. Two other Naga 
tribes are generally mentioned together: the Kambalas and the 
Assataras. It is said (SA. iii. 120) that all Nagas have their young 
in the Himalaya. 

Storietf'are given — e.y., in the Bhuridatta Jataka— of Nagas, both 
male and female, mating with humans; but the offspring of such 
unions are watery and delicate (J. vi. 160). The Nagas are easily 
angered and passionate, their breath is poisonous, and their glance 
can be deadly (J. vi. 160, 164). They are carnivorous (J. iii. 361), 
their diet consisting chiefly of frogs (J. vi. 169), and they sleep, 
when in the world of men, on ant-hills (ibid., 170). The enmity 
between the Nagas and the Oarulas is proverbial (D. ii. 258). At 
first the Garu}as did not know how to seize the N^gas, because 
the latter swallowed large stones so as to be of great weight, but 
they learnt how in the Jdtaka (9.i^). The Nagas dance when 

music is played, but it is said (J. vi. 191) that they never dance 
if any Garula is near (through fear) or in the presence of human 
dancers (through shame). 

The best known of all Nagas is Mahdkdia, king of Hafijerikd* 
Uiavana (g.v.). He lives for a whole kappa, and is a very pious 
follower of the Buddha. The Nagas of his world had the 
custodianship of a part of the Buddha’s relics till they were 
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needed for the HaU Tb&pa (Uhv. xxxi, 27 f.), and when the 
Bodhi'tree was being brought to Ceylon they did it great 
honour during the voyage (Mbv. p. 153 f.). Other Naga kmge 
are also mentioned as ruling with great power and majesty 
and being converted to the Buddha’s faith — e,g., AravUa, ApaIUa» 
Erapatta, Nandopananda, and Papnaka. (Bee also Ahiochatta 
and Ahiniga.) In the Atan&tiya Sutta (D. iii. 198 f.), speaking of 
dwellers of the Oitummah&rajika world, the Nagas are mentioned 
as occupying the Western Quarter, with Virupakkha as their king. 

The Nagas had two chief settlements in OeyJon, in N&gadipa (q.v.) 
and at the mouth of the river Kalyipi. ft was to settle a dispute 
between two Naga chiefs of NagadTpa, Mahodara and Culodara, 
that the Buddha paid his second visit to Ceylon. During that visit 
he made a promise to another Naga -king, Manlakkhika of KalyanI, 
to pay him a visit, and the Buddha’s third visit was in fulfilment of 
that undertaking (Mhv. i. 48 f.). 

The Nagas form one of the guards set up by Sakka in Sineru 
against the Asuras (J. i. 204)/ The Nagas were sometimes wor- 
shipped by human beings and were offered sacrifices of milk, rice, 
fish, meat and strong drink (J. i. 497 f.). The jewel of the Nagas 
is famous for its beauty and its power of conferring wishes to its 
possessor (J. vi. 179, 180). 

The word Naga is often used as an epithet of the Buddha and the 
Arahants, and in this connection the etymology given is dgum na 
karotl ti Ndgo (e.g,, MNid. 201). The Bodhisatta was born several 
times as king of the Nagas: Atula, Gampeyya, Bhuridatta, llah&- 
daddara, and Safikhapala. 

In the accounts given of the Nagas, there is undoubtedly great 
confusion between the Nagas as supernatural beings, as snakes, 
and as the name of certain non-Aryan tribes, but the confusion is 
too difficult to unravel, 

3- NirtvUaoa. — The chariot of Vessava^s (q.v.). 

Nlkkammatlssa.— See Ariyagilatissa. 

H|grndhaafi|)|]f|m^ village in Ceylon.^ 

I Has. ii. 46. 

Nirayuppatti Sutta.— A man whose mind is soiled (padvUha) is born 
after death in hell.* 

• Itv. 12 f. 

Milapabbata Vibba.— A monastery near HftlloUgdniA* 
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Pftoell VIUnL.---Add : See also PiplOiaU Vihin. 

Paoeoka BtMba.—Add ; See also Mftta^ (2). 

Paeehidiyaka.— See SaJJhad&yaka. 

ftABailtaka. — One of the ten sons of K&}280ka (qj’.). 

Palica||hfaadfaa Sutta. — The name given in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 58) 
to the Bhojana Sutta (2) (g.v,). 

Pafieala vihftra. — Add : See also Pipphali Vihara. 

PatipattlsaAgalia. — A Pali work by an unknown author.^ 

1 Gv. 62, 72. 

Patthiua Sutta. — Three good results for which the good life should be 
lived.' 

Sutta Safigaha No. 29; Itv. 67 f. Perhaps the oorrect name is Patthanft Sutta. 

The VddAna calls it Sukka Sutta. 

Pa^fuka Manda.--One of the Nava-Nand& (9.^^). 

PaQ^ugatl Nanda.— One of the Nava Nandi (q.v.). 

2. Pamada Sutta — Another name for the Appaka Sutta (q.v,), 

2. Paramatthadipani.— The name given to the Paftcappakaranaltha- 
kathft.' 

1 SadS. 60. 

Paramatthapakisini. — The name given to the Mulatika on the Abhidhani- 
mapitaka written in Ceylon under Mahakassapa.' ' 

1 SadS. 60. 

Paramatthavlnlcehaya. — Add : It was written at the request of Safigha-* 
rakkhlta.' 

1 Gv. 71. 

Pacasamuddavisi Theri. — Referred to in the Commentaries (e.y., MA. 
ii. 726); the reference is probably to the monks of India, as opposed 
to those of Ceylon, 

•* Pavisi ” Sutta. — A name given in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 37) to Wtta 
Sutta (qA\), 

PasMabahula Sutta. — See PiaUabahula, which is a wrong reading. 

PasenadL — Add : The Sutta Yibhanga (Vin. iv. 298) mentions a CUtdgdra 
(? Art Oallery) which belonged to him. 

Pielnattaa ViUnu— A vihara probably near Jambukola. When the 
Bodhi'tree arrived in Ceylon, it was taken there on the tenth day 

1 Mbv. 168. 
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Pathtyya Sntta. — Spoken in answer to a deva’s questions. Faith is the 
provision for the way (of saqisira): desires drag men sound and 
round.^ 

> 8. i. 44. 

PSs&pAV&pjjgtma.— A village in Rohapa, near Hahigiiiia.' 

1 Bag. i. 103. 

Picumilaka. — A locality in AnurUhapiira where the rank of JayamaUh* 
lokhakipkWas conferred on Bodhlgntta.‘ 

1 Mbv. 164. 

Pipdap&tika-ttosa.— See Saddhitissa (2). 

Pipdfydlopa Sutta. — A sutta quoted in the Sutta Sahgaha (No. 79) 
from the Itivuttaka (p. 89) on the heinousness of a dustnla accepting 
alms from the pious. 

pipphali vihira.— Add .■ AA. i. 225 calls it Pafioala and MA. ii. 887 

Paeell. 

Pilayak&ta* — Evidently another name for SOakfila. See Mbv. 126, 
128, 129. 

Pttfiftavaddkana Sutta.— A name given in the Sutta Sahgaha (No. 60) 
to the Vanaropa Sutta (1) {q.v.). 

Puppha Sutta.— See Vaddha Sutta. 

PupphavSsa. — A vihara in the west of Ceylon. Near it was Devagftma.* 

^ Rae. ii. 13. 

Pubbakotthaka. — Add : Details of this are given at MA. i. 370 f. There 
were four bathing-places: for the king, for the people, for the 
Buddha, and the Sahgha. 

Pttvagallagima.— A village on the banks of the Mabiv&lukanadl. In 
it was the Pfivagalla Vih&ra/ 

^ Ras. ii. 27; v,l. PQvapabbste. 

PuvaiMbbata.-Bee Pfivagalla. 

Pfivajiabbatavfisl-Tiasa.— A monk of Pfivagalla Vih&ra. Because in 
a past birth he had given a meal of peacocks’ flesh, he got that flesh 
wherever he went. For his story see Ras. ii* 27 f. 

Phusaadeva.— uidd ; See also Ras. ii. 100 f. 

Baladfina flatta.— -A name given in the Sutta Safigaha (No. 59) to the 
Klndada Sutta (q.v.). 

Balfi kapawi.^ 11 , — ^ place passed by the sima of the Mahavihara. 

1 Mbv. 135. 
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Bahidamassu-Tlssa. — A monk, incumbent of S&glri VlhSra/ 

' Ras. ii. 128; see also Dhammadlnna (3). 

Bahula, — A ca^dala who was put to death with his seven sons because 
he refused to give to Siriniga the secret of entering the cetiya in 
Dafckhi^mmah&vlh&ra. As they were impaled devas brought 
chariots to take them to the deva-worlds/ 

1 Ras. ii. 7 f. 

B&birattga Sutta. — A name given in the Sutta Sahgaha (No. 78) to a 
Sutta of the Itivuttaka (p. 10) on the virtues of kalydnamiitatd, 

Blmbisftra . — Add to ref. See also MA. i. 292. 

2. Buddhad&sa. — A pious man of Tu^j^ag&ma. Hcdroveaway a Yakkha 
who had taken possession of a friend of his.^ 

1 Ras. i. 46 f. 

Buddhavamma. — A merchant of P&taUputta. He once gave the Buddha 
and the monks grape juice and molasses, and later he got grape juice 
wherever he was.^ 

1 For details see Ras. i. 22 f. 

2. Buddhasiha.— See Madhuratthavll&sini. 

BuddhenL— A pious woman of Pdfaliputta. She got as gift from a 
merchant a horse that could fly through the air, and she made 
regular pilgrimages t(5 the Bodhi-tree. One day robbers waylaid 
her, but the horse helped her to escape.^ 

1 Ras. i. Il f. 

Bodhiraja-kumdri.— Daughter of Somadatta of Pataliputta. She had a 
horse Suviraka that could fly, and her story is similar to that of 
Buddheni. In her past life she had been born in Hakureli in 
Ceylon.^ 

^ Ras. i. 100 f. 

Brahmaeola. — A village in the south of Ceylon.^ 

1 Ras. i. 11, 40. 

Brdhma^ar&ma. — A monastery in Ceylon, where Tambasumaiia was 
ordained. It was probably near VaUav&hagftina,^ 

^ Ras. ii. 24. 

Bha^ftrapotthak!.-— See Klttl (7). 

Bhaddavdgglyd. — Add : According to the Extended Mahavaipsa (i. 298) 
they were the step-brothers of the king of Kosala* 

Bhaddasena. — One of the ten sons of Ki{d8oka (q-v.), 

Bharapa. — Add : See also Ras. ii. 96 f. 
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BUdara Sutta.— A sutta quoted in the Sutta Sahgaha (No. 83) from the 
Itiyuttaka (p. 69 f,). The bodj breaks up, consciousness is con- 
temptible; all things change. 

Bhnttakatlttha. — A ford, probably on the MaUvdhikaiiadl. It was two 
leagues from V&lagama VUiftra. See tambuuniaBa. 

Bhfitap&la Nanda.— One of the Nava-Nandt (q.v.). 

12. MaAgala — A monk of Khandasimi and teacher of Vedeha {q.v.). 

13. HaAgala. — ^A palace occupied by Asoka.* 

1 Ras. ii. 9Jl. 

MadgalavIthL— A street in MahSgiliia.^ 

1 Ras. ii. 34. 

MaAguJanapada. — A district in Ceylon.^ 

1 Ras. ii. 180. 

HaAgura. — One of the ten sods of KA|&soka (q.v.). 

Maoala Vih&ra. —A vihara in Mahagama.^ 

1 Has. ii. 52. 

“ Ubeeun&bbbfihata ” Sutta.— A name in the Sutta Sahgaha (No. 38) 
to the AbbhShata Sutta (q.v.). 

Macchera Sutta.— See Haocharl Sutta. 

IbndakkUka.— Add ; According to the Extended Mahavamsa (i. 700) 
he was the uncle (matula) of Mahodara. 

Madleetiya.— A tkupa in R&Jamahavihara in Mahagama.‘ 

1 Kas. ii. 3. 

Maflsfirlya.— See Tambasumana. 

ll>dbupl||hlka. — A village near Mahagangs in Pacinapassa. In it was 
the Hadbupltlhiya-eetiya, once pillaged by Striniga.' 

1 Raa. ii. 8. 

Manftpa Sutta.— See PfttaU Sutta. 

Mwitta.— A brahmin of Homaglma. Once he gave food to a mangy 
dog, which later saved his life.* 

> gee Bee. i. 42 f. ibr details. 

3. Hahdabhaya. — A monk of Uddalokaka Vlhdta.* 

> Bas.ii.l.f. 

Add to ref*: The robe which Kassapa e xcha n ged with 

the Buddha was FuQpa’s cloak. See Pnppd (6). 
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MaMialHKa. — A fishing village in Ceylon. In it was a fisherman* also 
called MaUJaUlka, whom DfttliiMiia overcame/ 

i Kas. u. 107. 

Mahitolftlra. — A monastery in Ceylon, the residence of Arafifiaka^ 
Hahfobhajra.' i 5 

MaUUbsagima.— A village at the foot of Laftk&pabbata/ 

^ Bas. ii. 159. 

Mahadhanadava.— Father of AriyagUatissa {q.v.). 


17. MaMndga. — ^A monk of KontarattbakaiNibbata Vlh&ra. He died 
seated in mid-air, and Kikavappatlssa, having heard of it from 
a crow, paid him great honour.^ 

^ Bas. ii. 64. 

MaMnliJliara. — A monastery in Ceylon. Once the elephant Ka^^^nla 
looked after the monks there.^ 

^ Bas. ii. 29. 

9. Mahfafiinaa — A lake in Nfigadipa. Near it was the Mucalinda*vana.^ 
^ Bas. ii. 18; see also Nags. 

Mah&nela. — A servitor of Kakava^Qatissa. He was very fleet of foot, 
though he refused to work with his hands. In his past birth he 

was Knmdeva 

I Bas. li. ill f. 

1. Mah&panfida.— ; See also SaAkha (3). 

HaUbuddharakkhita. — A monk of PlyaAgudipa* described as Yo/f^aka- 
rdjapuUa, See Ariyagalatissa. 

Mahfr-HandhfttiL — See MandMML His story is also given at Ras. i. 20 f . 

Mahtoitttao — ^A monk of Kaisakalena. A very poor woman provided 
him with food. When a tree deity pointed out this to him he put 
forth effort and became an arahant (v.l. Ayyamltta).^ 

1 MA. i. 99tl.iDA.iii. 79a 

Mahftmeghavana.-— Add ; For a depp||^ion of the various spots of the 
Mahameghavana see Mbv^ 137* \ 

MaUiabUiakapleiu.~On^^ the nesidence of Mahidhammadlnna of 
TalaAgattaaapabbatac Sea Baa ii. 191 L 

Mabilena VlhjhnL — ^A monastery in Ceylon. See SaAgbadattt. 

IbldUFittaalyan — A desert in India.^ 

1 Bas. i. 23. 
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M^Vl^ VlUra. — A monastery in For a story oonneotod 

with it see Bas. ii. 4 f, 

HftbavftlnkaifthL — street in Ann rMhap nra.* 

^ Ras. ii. 48. 

6. MUltpSaftgharakKhitae — ^An arahant thera who preached to RApadevI 
Mahft-Saeoaka.— See Baoeaka. 

8. Mabfislva.— A monk of PlyaAgudlpa. See MaUsena (5). 

4. MahAsumana. — A devaputta of Ariflliapabbata.^ 

I Ras. ii. 189. 

5. HahAsena. — ^A king of PA|allpatta. He and his sister worked with 

their own hands and gave alms to 500 monks from PlyaAgadlpay 
among whom was MahAsIva (8). The monk wished that they 
should see their alms being eaten by the monks in Piyahgudipa.^ 

1 Ras. i. 72 f. 

HahAsena Vagga. The fourth section of the Basavahinl. 

2. MahAsopa. — Add : See also Bas. ii. 86 f. 

MahAsapplka. — One of Asoka’s palaces.^ 

1 Ras. i. 93. 

•• MA-pufifia-bbAyi ” Sutta.— A sutta quoted in the Sutta Sahgaha (No. 
30) from the Itivuttaka (p. 14 f.). The Buddha admonishes monks 
to do good, assuring them that he has always profited by doing 
good. 

HAtula VihAra. — A monastery in Roliyajanapada/ 

^ Ras. ii. 51. 

Mfaa.— Aid on Vol. ii., p. 619 : Ka}I (Kl^) is Ae mother of Mara of the 
present age. See KA}! (4). 

■UaapltlUgSiiia.— A village nea^t^SnftinMOls. It was built near the 
spot where a spring appe^wd fejt'fhe virtue of a girl who gave 
wuljit to a thirsty monk.^ 

> 'Bkt.fLtd 

UgiWrtalat Vaai».-.The iftb section ol the BasavahiaL 
inbiis.— A monastery in Ce^on. See Vllm 

M ng g | ys|> B a .H i|jpMU--A district in Ceylon.^ 

1 Bas. il 181. 

n. «®. 
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MueaUnda^vana, — A forest tract in NSgadipa; in it was the MaMiitma 
lake/ 

1 Ras. ii. 18; see also Mftgi (7). 

Ha^fagutta. — A resident of Tlssambatittha/ His wife was Tlssi (10). 

^ Ras. ii. 31. 

Heghavanna.— A devaputta of Udumbarapabbata. He was once a very 
poor man of Hallolagama and had given alms at NDapabbata- 
vlhara. His wife was Candamukhi. He once visited with his wife 

Mallyadeva Thera in Candamukhalena/ 

^ Ras. ii. 125 f. 

Moragiva. — A ])alaGe occupied by Asoka/ 

1 Ras. i. 93. 

Moriya. — A very pious brahmin of Macala. He and his wife Send 
gave alms till all their wealth was exhausted, but a deity gave 
him wealth again.^ 

^ Ras. i. 86 f. 

Moriyajanapada.— See Dhammagutta (2). 

Yagudananumodand Sutta.— A sutta quoted in the Sutta Sahgaha 
(No. 61) from the Mahdvagga of the Vinaya Pitaka (Vin. i. 220 f.) 
on the virtues of giving congey (yayw). The MT- (p- 066) calls 

it Andhakavlnda Sutta. 

“ Ydva*]ard ” Sutta. — A name given in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 36) to 
the Jard Sutta (2) (q.v.), 

Yodha Vagga. — The eighth section of the Rasavahlnl. 

Ratthiy^ Nanda.— One of the Nava-Nandd (q.v.). 

Rapamaddava. — The state horse of Eldra. It was stolen by Ve}UBa- 
mana.^ But see Vaha. 

1 Ras. iL 62. 

Rathapdsdpa-vana. — ^A forest* tract near Vfllagdma.^ 

^ Ras. ii. 147. 

Rdsimdiaka. — A holy spot on the west of the Mahdmeghavana.^ 

1 Mbv. 137. 

Rucakav4fhl«--A Ullage in Ceylon; near it was a large monastery/ 

^ ^ Rsb. it 148, 161. 

Rfipallrana ** Btttta.*^A name given in the Sutta Sadgaha' (Sof 40) 
to the ** Jlratl Mtta (f.e.). 
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Rupadevi.— A pious woman ot Devaputta. Because of alms given in 
the time of VipassI Buddha, she got food whenever aho desired. 
One day Mah& Sangharakkhita, who visited her house, revealed 
to her the reason for this and she became a sotdpuuw,^ 

1 Ran. i. 24 f. 

Revati Vlmina.— See Revati (1). 

RoUya-Janapada. — A district in Ceylon, forty-four leagues from Mahft« 
gftina. In it was the Mfitula Vihiia.^ 

I Rafl. ii, 61. 62. 


Lokftnuviearapa Sutta. — ^A name given in the Sutta Saiigaha (No. 61) 
to the Raja Sutta (2) (^.t;.). 

Lokappadipakasdra* — A religious treatise of the fourteenth centur}' 
by HadhaaAkara, Sangharaja of Burma.^ 

^ Bode, op. eU., 35 f. 

Lohakfl^pabbata Vlbfiia.— A monastery in a very remote place in 
India. It could be reached only by hanging on to the branch of 
a tree when the wind bent it. Dathasena attained arahantship 


Vaggall Vattbu. — The story of 500 bats who were born in heaven by 
listening to a recital of the Abhidhamma.^ 

1 Sad8. 81 f. 

Vajbrabttddhl.— jRead ; See Mabftvajb'abuddbi. 


6- Va441bainiiia • — A district in Ceylon, given by King SaddhatUsa to 
bis ministei, Saddb&ttosa (2)/ 

^ Ras. ii. 10. 

Vaffbaminaka-tlttba.— A ford on the MabivUnkanadl ; it was later 
called Saba8sa*ttttba and Assamap^ala-flttba.* 

1 Bas. ii. 61, 63. 

Vattnta Vlbba. — A monastery on the banks of the Kappakandaia* 
nadL^ 

1 Km. a 111. 

Vattboiapabbata.— A mountain in Ceylon.* 

1 Km. it 10 f. 

VaDavabagfana.— A village in Ceylon, the birthplace of TambanunaBa. 

1 Km. «. 24. 
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8« VMftbha. — An arahant Thera in the time of Padumuttara Buddluty 
declared foremost for austere practices/ The name is evidently 
a variant of Ntoabba 

^ Ras. i. 27. 

Va8saUrfinuniodan& Sutta. A sutta quoted in the Sutta Sahgaha 
(No. 62) from the Vinaya Pi taka (i. 229 f.), where the Buddha gives 
thanks to SunTdha and Vassakara for a meal given to him. 

VUagftina Vlhdra. — A monastery near CuUatav&iagfiina. See Tamba- 
sumana. 

1. Vidhlirlnda. — A Naga king who was given in charge of the Bodhi' 
tree by Asoka during its travels to Ceylon.^ 

1 MbT. 153. 


Vldhllrinda. — One of the brothers of Vedisadevi. He escorted the 
Bodhi-tree to Ceylon and was given the rank of Lankaparisuddha- 

-Mbv.ieo. 


Vidhola. — A hunter, who later joined the Order at Tissa Vlhftra in 
Mah dg am a and became an arahant.^ 

1 Raa. i. 132 f. 


Vinaya Plfaka. — One of the three divisions of the Tipitaka. It contains 
rules and regulations for the conduct of monks and nuns in all 
the details of their lives. The rules are attributed to the Buddha 
himself, and an old commentary, incorporated into the text, gives 
accounts of the occasions on which the rules were formulated. 
A certain amount of historical matter is also found regarding the 
Order, especially in the last two chapters of the Cullavagga. The 
Vinaya Pitaka consists of the Suttavibhanga, the Khandhakas, 
the Pari vara, and the Patimokkha. The first is divided into 
Par&jika and Pacittiya and the second into Mahavagga and 
Cullavagga. 


Vlyolaka Vihftra.— A 

for thirty years.' 


monastery in Ceylon. 
I Ras. ii. 187. 


TtosamaUnfiga lived there 


VUasa. — A very rich man of Kandalisftlag&ina. His wealth was fabulousi 
and the king, wishing to test its extent, asked him to supply various 
luxuries. The Muggag&ma Vlbftra was built on the spot where 
his carts, bringing green peas to the king, stopped outside the city/ 
^ Ras. it 130 f. 

VinagftnUL — A village in the south of Ceylon,' 

1 Ras. ii. 147. 
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Vlsamaloma. — Son of DhammSsoka and his chief queen, BO called because 
of his coarse hair. Once he crossed the CSandabhlgi in flood, killing 
with his hands 120 crocodiles that attacked hixn. Asoka was 
frightened and had him put in chains, but later made him viceroy* 
He had given alms to a monk in the time of Kasaapa Bttddlia.^ 

> Rae. i. 32 f. 

Vlsflkhfiposatlia Satta. — The name given in the Sutta Saflgaha (No. 12) 
to the Uposatha Sutta (4) {q.v.). 

ViUradflnftnaumodanfl Sutta.— A sutta quoted in the Sutta Sangaha 
(No. 63) from the Vinaya Pitaka (Vin. 147 f.) on the value of 
gifting vih&ras. 

Vedisadevi.— iidd ; She had eight brothers— Bodhigutta, Sumitt^, Canda- 
gutta, Devagutta, Dhammagutta, Suriyagutta, Gotama and 
Jutindhara — who escorted the Bodhi-tree to Ceylon and were known 
as the Bodhi-dhara princes/ 

1 Mbv. 165 f. 

VenteUa. Father of Tissflmacca (^.t;.). 

Venlg&ma.— The Chief of Culan&ga. Ambamacca was his son/ 

1 Rae, ii. 145. 

Veriya Vihflra. — A monastery, probably near the JaJJaranadl. Hall* 

yamahfideva once lived there/ 

1 Ras. ii. 15.3. 

Veln vanflii&n^BMin od auft Sutta. — A sutta quoted in the Sutta Sangaha 
(No. 64) from the introduction to the Buddhavaipsa Commentary, 
giving an account of the gift of Veluvana by Bimblsara. 

Vejusumana.— i4dd .• See also Ras. ii. 6 f. and 97 f. where the details 
differ. 

Vessamlttt.— Queen of Kosambl. When her husband was killed in 
battle his conqueror wished to marry her, but she refused. He 
ordered her to be burnt, but by her piety she was unscathed and 
received great honour.' 

1 Ras. i. 18 f. 

Sak kag a flg a. — A river in Ceylon.' 

1 Ras. ii. 184. 

4. SaAgItt.— A minister of DutthagSmaAl. He gave alms, in circum- 
stances that won applause from the deity of the king s parasol, to 

Thera of Kofagallapabbata, to a monk of Timbuiigima, 
and to another of l>«vagIriTlllil» and CeUyspsMwto. The king 
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sent for him and made him Treasurer. It is probably this same 
Bahgha that is mentioned in the Extended Mahavaipsa (xxxii. 
246) as destined to become the chief patron of Hatteyya Budda.^ 
His wife was Sadghadatta (q.v,), 

1 Kaa. ii. 76 f., 180. 

5. Sadgha.— A minister of K&kavaQQatissa; his brother was CullasaAgha 
and his daughter Klficisanghd. When the latter was taught 
cooking, the first meal she made was given to the monks. Thus she 
came to be called Safighupatthayik&. Later, she was abandoned 
by her parents at Nigrodhasalakha^ida, but she was rescued by 
Sakka in the guise of a youth. She gave alms to a monk of 
Clttalapabb&ta when she had been starving for seven days, and also 
gave her only garment, herself wearing leaves. The king heard of 
this from the deity of his parasol, and, having sent for her, gave 
her in marriage to one of his sons.^ 

^ Raa. ii. 45 f. 

SaAghadatta Thera. — He lived in Hah&lena Vlhara and for twelve years, 
during the Brahmapatlya famine, a deity looked after him. In the 
past he had given a meal to a hungry dog.^ 

1 Ras. ii. 181 f. 

SaAghadattfi. — Wife of the minister Sangha, who married her because 
she walked instead of running in a shower of rain. She gave a 
robe to Culanaga Thera of Fidhanagalla, and Sakka provided her 
with divine robes, which she offered at Dakkhinacetiya and 
Ratanamalicetiya.' ^ ^ 

SaAghupalthiylka.— Another name for KificisaAghd (q.v,). 

8. Safijaya* — One of the ten sons of Ka{asoka (g.v.). 

Satlsambodhi Thera.— A monk of PiyaAgudipa. See Ariyag&latisea. 

2. Saddh&tbsa. — A minister. He once gave to Pindapatikatissa Ther& 
of Sudassanapadhanasala a bowl of food which he had bought for 
8 kahapanas. The monk became an arahant before eating it- 
The deity of the king’s parasol applauded and king Saddhatissa 
having sent for him gave him the district of Vaddhamanananagara. 
Later he shared with 30,000 monks water brought to him by the 
devas during a drought. The king hearing of this gave him 
Antaraganga. Sometime afterwards he became a sotapanna, 
gladdened by the sight of 12,000 monks walking round Ambatthala 
cetiya clad in robes given by him.' 

^ Rap. ii. 9 f. ^ 
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Saddhfisumanl— See Sumanft. 

Saddhftsumanatissa. — A monk of Ceylon. He joined the Order after 
gaining his parents^ consent with great difficulty. Once, when on 
pilgrimage to Nagadipa, he saw an assembly of monks, and, moved 
by the sight, sat under a tree and developed arahantship.' 

1 SadS. 85 f. 

** Saddhidba ** Sutta. — A name given in the Sutta Sahgaha (No. 39) 
to the Vittl Sutta (q.v,), 

Sabbafljaha. — One of the sons of Ka{& 80 ka (g.v.). 

Sabrahmaka ” Sutta.— See ** SabrahmaUnl ** (8). It is given also in 
the Sutta SaAgaha (No. 25) and the Itivuttaka (p. 109 f.) 

Samapagama. — A village in Ceylon.^ 

1 Raa.ii. il. 

Sarapa Thera. — A monk. He was given the name because, when he was 
in his mother’s womb, she was rescued from death by her virtue. 
She was the daughter of Sumana and Sn]ampatlk& of Savatthi, 
Sarana later became an arahant.^ 

^ For details see Ras. i. 16 f. 

Salla Sutta. — A sutta quoted in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 82) from the 
Itivuttaka (p. 46) on the three varieties of feeling. 

SSgirl.— A monastery near Pu^^asilakoltbaka. It was the residence 
of Bahulamassutlssa.' 

1 Ras. ii. 128. 

S&ratthamafijusde— sddd ; All the Mulatika on the Sutta Pifaka seem 
to have borne this name. See SadS. 59. 

S&Uya. — Add : See also Ras. ii. 114 f. 

3. Slrindga.— A brahmin. Wishing to become king of Ceylon, he 
sought to obtain the treasures from the cetiya in DakkUpamahir 
vlhira. But Bahula^ who knew the secret passage, refused to help 
him and was put to death. Sirinaga pillaged the Madhupl^hlya 
Cetiya, and, with its wealth, became king of AnurMhapura. Later 
he fell ill of gastric disease and was reborn in hell. 

1 Ras. ii. 7 f. 

Silutta Vatthu. The story of a blind rat-snake (sUutta), near Deva- 

'ntkkhltalena, who heard the Sattpafthiiia Sutta being recit^ 
by TalaAgapabbatavSd Mahidhammadlima Thera. The snake 
was killed by a godkS, and was born as TbsSmaooa, mmister of 
DutthagSmani.^ 

» SmIS. 88 f.: Ran. ii. 131 »• 
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nv».— A Tillage near Glittbnbflatbnppsbtate.^ 

1 Raa. iL 42. 

flhabodU Tliars.— A colleague of Yo^aka-Maha Bnddharakfchtta Thera 
and MaMyamahMeva Theia.^ 

i Ras. iL 168 f. 

Sngatorosttl Sntta. — A man whose mind is pure is born after death in 
heaven.* 

^ Itv. p. 13» quoted in the Sutta Sahgaha (No. 28). 

SaJampatlUL—flee SaraQa Thera. 

Sudasaanapadhanasalae — A building in Talacatukka.^ 

I Ras. U. 9. 

Supubbaipha Sutta. — A name given in tbe Sutta Sai^gaha (No. 52) to the 

Pubbapha Sutta (q.v.). 

SuppUevIa— Mother of Slhabfthu and SDiasIvall.^ 

1 MT. 243 f. 

Sumaiia Sutta.— See Sumanarajakumari Sutta. 

14. Sumana.— Wife of Arlyag&latlssa (q,v.). 

15. SumanS.— A woman of the Mah&vUukavIfhi in AnurUhapura. 
She spent much time in the monastery and was sent away in anger 
by her husband. She starved for seven days, and on the way back 
to her house from Mahagama, where she was married, gave some 
food, which Sakka provided for her, to MahMhamuiadlnna Thera 
of Talahgapabbata, at MlgrodhaaUakhapda. Later, another deity 
took her in a cart to Gl|apflvatintlnlg near Anuradhapura. The 
king, hearing of her, made her his chief queen.^ 

^ Ras. ii. 49 f. 

Sflranlmnrila. — One of the ten warriors of Putthagtmapl. For details 
see Mhv. xxiii. 19 f. According to the RasavahinI (ii. 71) he was 
so called because he drank a large quantity of toddy before the 
attack on Vljltapura. 

SuvsppSjUlsUU — A ca^la maiden of Uttara Madhura. She waa very 
beautiful, and was so called because she had a golden mole between 
her breasts. When the king heard that she wanted to many ^ 
man of high lineage he challenged her to win UddSla of Mi€aili&* 
dhurft who hated women. She accepted the challenge and went 
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with her father. On the way seven kings ofEered to marry her, 
but she refused them. Uddaja fell in love with her at sight and 
lived with her for four months, neglecting all his duties. His 
pupils were enraged and killed Suvawatilaka. He thereupon 
jumped into her pyre. 

In her last life S. had been born in Anurfidhapura. One day she 
went with her mother to Abhayuttaracetlya, and, when her mother 
went to fetch water to wash the altar, S. offered the flowers without 
waiting. The mother was angry and called her ** oa^cjiall.’* S. 
retorted, saying, ** Tou are the oaQi^lI, not I.” This was why 
she became a ca^daU.^ 

1 Raa. i. 74 f. 

Suviraka.— The horse of Bodhirijakiiiiiar! {q.v,). 

Sukarapotika Vatthu. — The story of Ubbari (q.v.). 

Serlsara. — A lake in Ceylon; near it was the village of Kftraka.^ 

1 Ras. ii. 183. 

4. Soma.— Friend of Somadatta (5). 

5. Somadatta.— A brahmin of Savatthi. He once played dice with 

another brahmin, Soma^ and won the latter’s possessions, including 
his upper garment and signet-ring. When Soma said he could not 
walk home barefoot, nor face his family without his ring, Somadatta 
returned his winnings and the two became great friends. Soma- 
datta was later sentenced to death for repeated adultery. When 
Soma discovered this he offered his life instead and was killed. 
He was reborn as a deva and took Somadatta to the deva-world 
for a week, sending him back with s wish-conferring gem. Later 
Somadatta too was bom near Soma.^ 

1 Ras. i. 46 f. 


HakoreU.- A village in Ceylon, where BodUrtltkimiiri lived in her 
former life.' 

^ Ras. i. 100. 

Swwrtlka.— A thief who later became an arahant. See AnftfiakaF 

IbUWUuy*. 

A oaq^la village near Anuiadhapnra, where AMAUBiU 
was bom/ Bleewhere* it is described as being near 
> Rm. H. 117. * ’ *2®- 
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Heinft. — A woman who lived in a village near Anurftdhapura. She married 
a man near Mabitlttbapaftana. Once, wishing to see her husband, 
she went along the sea and was seized by a Naga. But when he 
discovered that she knew the Dhammaeakkappavattana Sutta by 
heart he paid her great honour/ 

1 Ras. ii. 135 f. 

Homagima. — A village on the banks of the CandabhagS. It was the 
residence of Marutta 
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